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has  been  and  ever  will  be  the  choice  of  the  discriminating.  The  workmanship 
that  makes  The  Knabe  the  World's  Best  Piano  is  not  an  acquisition  of  one 
generation,  but 

A  PEDIGREE  OF  SKILL 

that  has  run  through  the  families  of  employees,  where  Sons  have  succeeded 
Fathers  at  the  head  of  some  particular  branch  of  the  art,  and  who  in  a 
great  part  have  suggested  the  improvements  when  such  were  possible.  Thus 
in  1912,  as  in  1837,  The  Knabe  is  universally  acknowledged  The  World's 
Best  Piano. 

Knobe  PhpoKp'^'s  ^.If'iiX!^^^^  o^'tqfflfjincrh!;  ifffeAVtla(ivi\' 
at  New  yr>rl(  '•/nicia'  i'iih'  adJiJ  <iul  Sjt  JfilgH  'jiiii' ^liieiy ,• 

Wm.  KNABE  &  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  39th  Street 
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Strvr   Ralrft  Gfurfe  Prottrn 

Mn.  Bala  Aniiln  Mwk  Rcrlnn  Dr.  Tarlm  A  o.  Km^nn 

Mr&  Burkc  SaiHH  Helen  Traqr  Raffrilr   Frank  E  Camp 

Mr.  Howland  John  Ira  Donoran   Wnioni  narnt-* 

McrrflHb 


Ali(«  Anne 


Mri   Ilarler  Martfiret  H^h 


It  rcquircJ  daring  for  Miss  Margaret  Ulingion  to  cIkxisc  for 
her  rea]i]icaraiice  iti  New  York  a  play  that  was  M|uali(l  in  all 
its  settings  ami  sordid  in  everything  but  certain  emotional  a|)]K-als. 

A  forlorn  figure  she  is  in  this  piece,  dressed  in  faded  calicoes, 
Ihc  wife  of  a  longshoreman,  living  in  a  tenement  house  with 
torn  and  greasy  paper  on  the  walk,  and  inhahite<l  hy  a  class  that 
required  the  attention  of  the  mission  workers.  The  opening 
scene  sees  Mrs.  Bates,  an  Irish  washerwoman,  at  the  tuh.  The 
fashionable,  richly-attired  slum  worker,  Mrs.  Rurke- Smith, 
thinks  It  a  crime  for  such  poor  people  to  have  children.  Maggie's 
husband  is  violently  op(>osed  to  his  wife's  liaving  children,  and 
Maggie  keeps  from  hint  the  secret  of  her  condition.  He  is  laid 
ofl  from  work  on  account  of  a  strike,  antl  she  accepts  a  position 
as  seamstress  with  Mrs.  lUirke-Sniith.  Hates'  son.  Steve,  is  a 
loafer  and  a  thief.  He  persuades  Maggie  to  give  him  information 
regarding  the  interior  of  the  house — she  to  slip  a  note  under 
his  pillow,  he  to  give  her  a  share  in  the  procecils  uf  the  robbery. 
Maggie  pawns  a  brooch  f«r  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  in- 
tending to  go  at  once  with  her  husband  to  Nevada,  where  life 
promised  something  on  a  reservation  of  land.  She  was  thinking 
of  her  chilli,  of  which  she  hail  told  her 
husband  nothing.  He  acce|>ts  the  money 
and  starts  to  purchase  the  tickets,  but  turns 
to  ask  her  more  al)oiit  the  source  of  the 
money.  She  lies  industriously,  and  he  be- 
comes convinced  that  it  has  not  licen  loaneil 
to  her  by  ^^rs.  Rurkr-Smith's  daughter.  A 
detective  brings  the  theft  close  to  her,  but 
Alice  slamls  by  her  and  makes  it  appear 
that  Maggie's  story  is  true. 

The  play  is  well  acted  and  well  con- 
structed. Miss  lllinglon,  as  Maggie, 
reaches  heights  of  natural  emotion  that 
are  astonishing!)  cflTectivc.  She  arouses 
sympathies  tliat  touch  one  to  tears  but  it  is 
by  the  force  of  imlividiiality  in  the  actress 
and  of  the  particular  case  of  a  wife  who 
risks  everything  for  the  .sake  of  her  child  to 
be.  It  is  not  exactly  socialism  that  the  plav 
preaches,  hut  incidentally  that  is  a  strong 
subordinate  theme.  Tf  the  .irgumcnt  of  fhr- 
play  were  general  and  not  p.irticular  with 
reference  to  the  one  woman,  the  audience 
could  not  condone  Maggie's  offense. 

Mr.  Charles  Kcnyon.  the  new  author, 
comes  forwarfl  for  the  first  time  with  fine 
promise  of  what  he  may  do.  The  acting 
generally  was  cflficient.  llcinrich  Scluiltz. 
as  played  by  Ryron  T^easlcy,  was  the  manly 
husljand.  whose  hard  nature,  hating  the 
conditions  under  which  children  perish 
young  or  live  to  endure  a  hard  fate,  but  who 
turned  to  tenderness  and  sympathy  and 
defense  of  his  wife  when  the  crisis  came. 
Ceorpe  Prohert  was  the  thief  who  put 
crime  in  the  way  of  M.iggie.  .Annie  Mack 
Berlein  was  the  Irish  washerwoman.  Miss 

Saranr  FTIIFI.  II 

Now  apitr-ariitf  In  "The 


Helen  Tracy,  the  rich  slumworker,  and 
Miss  .Xniie  Meredith.  .Mice,  the  daughter, 
who  saved  the  situation — a  good  assem- 
blage of  players. 

Miss  lllington's  courage  in  producing 
n  pl,iy  of  this  kiiul  puts  her  prominently  forward  m  Ikt  -tage 
career,  and  she  is  doing  a  .s<-rvice  to  the  stage  in  lieipiiig 
to  keep  it  from  narrow  limitations  in  the  range  of  subjects. 

O.VRltlCK.  "TiiK  Skxatiw  Kikps  lloi-st"  Comedy  in  (uur  arts  tiy 
.Martha  MorlniL    i'riHliu'nl  Knvrmlirr      with  this  cast : 


...Willijtn  H.  Crane 
^iliil|ihii«  litiiwm. .  Harry  llarwcod 
Larf  ■  " 


Chrlsloliher  I.ar1iin. 
■  !,>«.   A.I  . 

ralrirlr  llrnry  Carkin  . . . .  Jack  tV^-ereatl 

rolonel  Sreljr  Theodftre  Marafcfi 

Sntn  William  W.  Jrffef»on 


R<*  ve»  I_  K.  WootlUn»T|»e 

Mra.  Ida  Rui>rr  MaWI  Brrl 

.Mlwl  Kva  I'luvrr  l.4irTainc  FroM 

Mfi.   Wallaee    Ijither  Lynn 

MiM  loWlla  Mary  Lnlie  Maya 

.\lr.  \\  .  11.  i  raiie  is  remarkable  for  his  almost  uniform  suc- 
cess with  .American  pla.\s.  It  is  not  by  accident.  It  is  plain  that 
he  brings  to  the  compleiion  of  a  play,  from  the  manuscript  to  the 
prmluction,  a  knowle<lge  of  playcraft  in  the  building  up  of  the 
scenes.    It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  introducing  business. 

"The  .Senator  Keeps  1  louse,"  a  notable  bit  r)f  clever  work  by 
Miss  .Manila  Morton,  is  not  the  less  interesting  in  that  it  is  filled 
with  what  may  l>c  described  as  domestic  sentiment,  and  that  it 
is  free  from  problems  aiui  theatricalisin.  It  is  the  kind  of  jtlay 
of  which  the  st.ige  of  t<>-day  slaiuls  in  n<-eil.  Its  chief  merit  is  in 
its  scenes,  which  are  uncommimly  entertaining  with  many  touches 
of  lemlerness  and  humor.  The  .Senator  is  a  wiilower.  living  with 
his  nephew,  who  is  his  secretary.  Their  housekeeper  has  left  tliciii, 
the  inconvenience  of  which  is  shown  in  a 
scene  at  breakfast  prepared  by  Sam.  the  ne- 
gro valet.  Kva,  the  ilaughter  of  .Mrs.  Mower, 
ap|>ears  in  answer  to  the  advertisement  for 
a  housekeeper.  The  .Senator  sends  Iter 
away,  advising  her  that  she  is  too  young 
for  the  position.  Ills  nephew  falls  in  love 
with  her  on  sight.  Presently  Kva's  mother 
arrives,  and  in  a  delightful  scene  lakes 
|>osilion  as  housekeeper.  She  intends  to 
ingratiate  herself  with  the  Senator,  an<l  at 
the  proper  time  reveal  herself  as  the  claiiii- 
rint  in  a  bill  that  is  before  the  Congress 
for  the  purcha.sc  of  certain  lanils  of  hers  in 
Virginia.  She  has  never  seen  the  land.  It 
is  really  a  job,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
certain  grafting  C"ongressm.in.  The  Sena- 
tor sends  his  nephew  to  look  over  the  lands, 
and  he  reports  that  they  are  a  swamp  of  no 
value.  The  Senator  is  imiignani  at  what 
he  thinks  is  the  shameless  attempt  on  his 
honor,  and  dismisses  the  housekeeper — she 
to  leave  the  next  morning,  he  .spending  the 
night  at  a  hotel.  She  confesses  her  part  in 
the  scheme,  but  her  innocence  in  the  matter 
is  eslablislieil  to  his  satisfaction,  anil  he  is 
lo  marry  the  woman  who  has  doniinaie'l 
Ins  household,  bnmght  order  anil  comfort 
to  the  cheerless  home,  and  shown  qualities 
that  had  won  his  heart,  ."she  has  restricted 
him  to  a  few  cigars  a  day.  .'^hc  had  ar- 
ranged his  papers  so  that  he  could  always 
find  them. 

The  scenes  are  delightfully  worked  out. 
Oiif  wotdd  be  captious  and  hypercritical  in- 
deed to  indict  the  plot  when  the  bv-prodiicts 
arc  so  true  in  ihcir  comedy  and  pathos. 

ARBVMOltr 
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Wlial  full  measure  of  cunieily  there  is  in  the  scene  in  which  the  advice  is  of  vaineil  importance  tu  ilie  clintax,  acts  with  gracious 
Senator  is  in  nervutis  aK^inv  lK-cau>e  he  has  no  ci^ar  to  smoke.  sweetni»,  and  an  excellent  bit  of  cralihcd  an<!  aged  social  acerbity 
Sam,  the  valet,  has  stolen  the  last  two.   Mrs.  Flower  ha<l  hnnight    is  contril>ute<l  by  Kale  Meek.    The  society  elen>ent  in  the  piece 

looked  and  acted  like  the  real  thing. 
There  was  breezy  aplomb  to  lidward 
l*ielding's  Raymond  N'izerolles.  and 
cuntic  vitality  to  the  butterflies  as  pre- 
sented !>>■  .\.  Kumaitie  Callender  ami 
Frank  Goldsmith. 

Beautiful  i;owns  were  worn  with 
proper  amhorily  by  (irace  C'arlyli-  and 
Eileen  Keaniey.  .Vs  one  of  the  ini|)cll- 
iuK  jealous  factors,  the  former  acted 
with  intpressive  distinction.  The  stage 
decorations  were  most  handsome. 


with  her  a  negro  family  maid,  with 
whom  Sam  has  fallen  in  love.  She 
forces  him  to  confess  that  he  had  taken 
them,  and  ortlcrs  him  to  replace  them. 
The  satisfaction  with  which  the  Senator 
begins  to  smoke  one  of  them,  and  the 
<lisgust  at  his  discovery  of  their  noxious 
fumes,  is  a  scene  in  Mr.  Crane's  be>t 
manner.  The  sefpiel  of  the  cigar  epi- 
sode is  ctjually  anuising  when  he  gives 
the  other  cigar  to  the  grafting  congress- 
man, and  witiies>es  its  ciTect  on  him. 

Mr.  Crane  has  mellowe<l  in  his  art 
with  tinte  and  willioni  the  loss  of  any 
of  his  <|ualities. 

Mi>s  Mabel  liert.  as  the  sweetly 
domimmt  houNckeeper,  is  well  chosen 
for  the  (>arl. 

On  the  whole,  the  liei;iniiing  of  .\lr. 
Crane's  tenancy  of  the  tiarrick  i>  most 
auspiciou.s.   

LYCUU.M.  "'\'Ht  Makiiinettks."  Cmn- 
cdy  in  (our  actf  li.v  I'ierrc  Wolff,  r.nK)<«t> 
versinn  hy  (.iLiiIva  I'iikit.  Prmlncrd  De- 
L'riiilH-r  $  with  llic  f<ilkjwinK  <.';isi : 

Marquii  Ro8«r.  FraDk  i.tllmorc:  Mon^Kur  de 
FefiKy.  Aflbur  ix-wtiv;  Utiymuml  Nucfu)lv».  Etl- 
wAffl  FirliltiiK.  I'irffr  V'jirtiiic.  Clmrlcs  Bdltiir;  llon- 
luirr,  A.  Rumxtiir  CAlli-iuIrr;  Ihii-  <le  fUiijcc*.  Wil 
liam  tln^w>tt;  \  ntnnHtt.  Frxnlt  li(il.lkmtth;  r'lMklniafi. 
Arthur  llurlry;  l,iici*iinc  ilr  lii"-7.  Gracr  <'iitl)lc; 
Itaronne  l>uii<«l.  Kate  .Mi-tlc  Mailaoie  IJrivr.  Eilmi 
KtariH-y.  .Maii|ui*e  J'\*rnanil«.  .Naiimova. 


r*ii,,7li»li1  Slrjll. 

MARIK  l  AIIII  I 
This  |Ki|>tilar  comolicnnc  «itl  Ik  Men  tliufllir  in  «  *irw  mittu-al 
|.lay.  cutittnt  "Tlir  Oixra 
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Sincc  she  became  an  English-speaking  actress,  \a;t:niova's  art 
has  been  princi]><illy  associatetl  with  the  neurotic  drama,  and  her 
varie<l  galk'ry  of  Ibsen  heroines  demonstrated  ng.iin  and  again 
how  skilled  she  is  in  the  depiction  of  these  abnorm.nl  heroines. 
Her  dramatic  power  has  In-en,  and  is,  unquestioned.  U  ltat  she  is 
capable  of  doing  in  the  line  of  couKcly  no  one  will  ever  forget  who 
once  saw  her  play  in  "Connti-ss  Coquette,"  fr<nn  the  Italian  nf 
Uracro,  Necessity  rather  than  choice,  it  is  said,  forceil  her  this 
season  to  again  rcort  to  that  metlium,  and  in  the  absence  of  some- 
thing "stroiig,"  Charles  l-rohman,  under  whose  management  she 
is  now  playing,  selectetl  for  her  "The  .Marionettes."  bv  I'icrre 
WoltT. 

There  is  no  new  message  in  "The  Marionettes"  which  has  been 
adapted  for  the  Iwal  playiiouse  by  Ctladys  I'liger.  This  contedy 
deals  with  a  situation  as  tild  as  the  proverbial  hills.  It  i>  to  be 
found  in  "Heiicale  (iroimd."  "Divort.'ons,"  "l-'rancillon,"  "A 
Woman's  Way,"  and  many  others. 

The  .Marquis  tie  Montclars.  to  pay  his  ilebts  and  placate  his 
mt>ther,  marries  Fcrnande,  a  convent-bretl,  country  nious^:.  It  Is 
purely  a  nurriage  of  ctmvcnience.  but  as  F'ernande  really  loves 
her  husband,  sht:  rei^olves  to  tjuickt-n  his  affections  by  awakening 
Irs  jealousy.  She  resorts  to  all  the  adventitious  aiil>.  ami  bectimcs 
a  great  social  .success,  with  an  iiii|>etuous  and  insistent  atlmircr  on 
the  siiie.  She  .succeetis,  ami  the  linal  curtain  falls  on  prtopcctive 
hap])iness.  Xoi  very  new  i>r  original  all  this,  nor  are  the  aililetl 
details  |>articularly  novel ;  but  the  cttmeily  has  form  and  the 
dialogue  is  jwinteil  and  witty. 

Xa/imova  makes  I'ernaiiile  a  breathing,  living  and  human  per- 
sonage. She  paints  the  tlemiire  young  bride  with  broati  splashes, 
but  it  assists  the  value  t>l  the  theatrical  contrast  in  the  succeeding 
scenes.  Mow  splentliil  an  actress  she  is  is  seen  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  uses  her  hanils  anil  eyes  ft>r  genuine  effects.  Her 
tnethotis  are  illuminative  to  a  ilcgrec  and  pronounce  her  an  artist 
uf  the  highest  rank. 

The  cast  is  a  capital  one  anil  .iilmirably  balanced.  The  selfish 
and  yet  |>assionate  husband  is  carefully  handleil  by  Frank  Gill- 
more.  It  is  a  thankless  rtjie.  but  his  earnest  sincerity  valiantly 
helps  the  illusion.  Arthur  Lewis.  9S  the  oltl  uncle,  whose  homely 


I.VRIC.  "Linir  Boy  Blce."  (>|»crftla 
ill  tt»ii  aits  by  Kiuliilph  Schan/rr  .mil  Oirl 
Linilau.  .'\iiK-ricari  ad-iptaliuri  by  \.  K. 
Thomas  and  Krlwaril  A.  I'jultini.  Music  by 
tii'tiri  Brrrny.  I'riutiirril  on  Nnvcmber  37 
Ui't  with  lliv  followiiiK  rait : 

Karl  of  (>uli«r4lc«n.  Joliti  tlultcmurr;  t^lMl, 
Cbarlcft  .Vicaklti*:  IKj|n>«ii,  iht»  llarlaii;  t  4)itaiii 
t.iatunt.  t'.  .M.ittuti  lltttiic.  (.Uuriit,  \'k*liir  Kabn; 
.Af«falc.  .\cil  .VIcNt-il;  IKiiky,  tkrlruilr  Bryan; 
AimafAiilb,  MaiMlr  Ihlrll;  Kitty,  Katkrryii  Stryvn- 
aiin;  |IuIm.m,  ji^li  K'^mv:  Mar...  Uatry  Uamillon; 
rit'itr.  Ivan  Mirrt-|i(«<>«i;  Rrnr.  N'mla  .^ai>p;  Mar- 
crllc,  Ktt'lh  Warren;  l...i«,  .Anita  lV>M<K'k;  C'lr-nicn- 
hnr-.  Alia  Riixl;  llrlrnr.  Ktary  llaiiiiltoii;  Kaoiil, 
Allloincllr  Cumlc.    AI|>liiiriftr.    Sam    t  liailWKk; 

MimhaL-k  Jaii.>«.  ('-  t:Tii.*kt^i| .  njtMic*^  l.liiyd,  l.lt- 
liati  Wc-a^  lj.l]r  Wiiltlrli,  f^wrriitalrn  CanlirMi 
l.i*ily   BarriMin,   Mmrnrr  Taylnr. 

What  a  com]ietent  and  executive 
stage  manager  means  to  a  show  is 
vividly  emphasized  in  "Little  Way  I'lue" 
at  the  Lyric.  It  is  not  unfair  to  it  to 
say  that  its  first  act  is  a  very  feeble  effort,  but  .Mr.  i-'rank  Smith- 
>on,  who  staged  the  piece,  has  invested  it  with  such  bubbling 
vivacity,  sucii  iinllagging  movement  and  such  picturestpie  rest- 
lessness that  the  mind  hasn't  time  to  realize  how  thin  it  all  is. 
This  is  fortunate,  for  what  follows  is  so  giMxl  that  it  wonltl  tjc 
wicketl  to  have  the  edge  taken  off  by  a  [>i>or  first  impression. 

There  are  a  great  many  persons  involvcil  in  this  production. 
First,  two  Cjcrmans  worked  out  the  original  book.  Then  an 
Englishman.  Edward  .\.  I'aulton,  and  .\.  I-'.  Thomas,  an  .\tncri- 
can.  took  it  in  hand  and  poti>hed  it  up  for  the  lix-al  st.igc ;  and 
right  well,  too,  have  they  done  their  work,  for  the  lines  are  ex- 
tremely bright.  F'our  rhymesters,  or  shall  it  be  saiti  imets? — 
Carolyn  Wells,  (irant  Stewart,  F.ilwanl  Matldcn  and  Wm.  F. 
Kirk — supplied  the  lyrics,  which  arc  sounil,  serviceable  and  willy. 
The  score  by  Henri  Hcreny  is  simple,  catchy  and  tuneful,  and  is 
supplemented  by  .\rthur  Weld,  who  directs  the  orchestra  with 
all  his  usual  ^artorial  impressment;  while  the  ingenious  and  effec- 
tive dances  are  arrangtxl  by  Jack  .Mason.  ( )ut  of  all  this  com- 
bined effort  should  come  something.  And  there  does:  a  clean, 
clever  and  amusing  entertainment,  presentetl  with  nuich  really 
beauiiiul  scenery  and  many  pretty  anil  talented  UKn  and  women 
in  rich  and  beautiful  clothes. 

But  be>t  of  all  ii  the  ex)»imenl  of  the  title  role.  With  no  past 
performances  to  exact  1ih>  much  in  anticipation.  Miss  Gertrude 
Bryan  conies  directly  to  the  front,  and  by  her  youthful  charm, 
relined  delicacy  and  ingenuous  grace  makes  a  mammoth  hit.  It 
is  not  tiHi  much  to  say  that  Miss  Itiyan  is  the  musical  coinetly 
"liiid"  of  the  season.  .\  more  fascinating  and  winsome  figtire 
has  noi  l>ecn  rellecteil  by  metro]iolitan  fixillights  in  a  long  time. 

What  "Little  Boy  Blue"  is  all  about  doesn't  nuke  very  much 
matter.  There  is  a  mi>sing  heir  to  a  Scutch  earldom,  ami  until 
he  turns  up  his  foster  sister,  by  circumstances,  is  forced  into  the 
breach,  donning  for  the  lime  the  various  habiliments  assi>ciateil 
with  the  masculine  >ex.  How  moilishly  and  modestly  she  wears 
them  is  one  of  .Miss  Bryan's  distinct  accomplishments. 

John  Uiinsrnure  is  a  sonorous  and  genial  Earl  of  Gnherdeen. 
and  diaries  .Meakins  as  the  French  marquis,  who  eventually  wins 
the  hand  ^^nd  heart  of  the  little  {ConlinueJ  on  fagt  it') 
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ANfVnil''K  month  ni  music  mak- 
ing has  <i]H.fl  past  imr  ears,  cacli 
(by  charged  with  sdiij;  and  syni- 
jih<it)\,  each  ni^ht  wciglitcd  with  upera. 
Never  licfore  lias  there  l)cen  such  a  Rliit 
of  music,  cramficfl  iiitii  four  weeks  of 
lislcniiiK.  Midwinter  niiisic  machicss  lia.s 
fastened  itself  upim  \'ew  York  and  New 
Yorkers;  and  if  our  ear  drums  cat» 

survive  lite  present  uninterrupted  Itomlianhuent  of  opera  and 
concert  until  spring,  then  wc  will  have  proven  tliat  we  are  ii<it 
alone  a  niusic-lovinj;  race  but  also  a  collection  of  physically 
hardy  specimens.  In  the  old  world  there  arc  countries  whose 
people  take  their  pleasures  sa<lly.  W'c  take  our  pleasures  madly. 
Our  musical  e<lifices  are  all  skyscrapers,  fijfiiralivcly  si>cakinn. 
.\lonun>».  early  and  late  afternoon  and  night  are  filled  with  nuisic 
making.  There  still  remains  time  to  take  an  ix-casional  meal  be- 
tween concerts  and  oi>era.  and  to  get  the  falilcrl  forty  winks  be- 
tween o|>era  an<l  Concert  again.  It  is  a  musical  merry -go-'roiind, 
the  hours  chasing  each  other  mcl<Mhuusly  "round  the  clock. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  there  has  not  been  much 
that  lias  proven  startling  in  novelty — in  fact  "Lolietanz,"  re- 
viewed at  length  in  our  last  issue,  has  been  the  only  operatic 
novelty  thus  far  otTereil.  The  reason  is  that  it  always  takes  a 
good  month  and  more  to  get  the  |>onderuus  artistic  machinery  of 
this  insli|-.:ti(m  in  motion.  f<ir  each  familiar  work  demands  re- 
hearsals before  it  is  again  given  to  the  public.  In  Mune  cases, 
where  new  artists  join  the  casts,  some  well  known  operas  are  put 
through  their  rehe.irsing  paces  almost  as  inncli  in  ilctail  as  Ihottgh 
they  were  new  works.  .\iid  that  consumes  time,  but  it  has  the 
gratifying  results  of  pnidiicing  generally  excellent  jierfonnances. 

One  nf  these,  in  particular,  was  "( ioltenlamiiiernng."  the 
last  of  the  Wagner  "King"  cvcle  and  yet  the  first  of  this 
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series  to  lie  heard  this  season.  It  gave 
"|"portuiiit>  f'lr  the  tirst  appearance  at 
'lie  .Melr<i]iolilan  of  an  .Xinerican  basso, 
Mr.  I'utiiam  tiriswold,  who  was  a  mein- 
l)cr  of  Henry  \V.  .Savage's  F.iiglish  "far- 
si  fal"  c(mi)>any  years  ago,  and  who  has 
since  Iwen  hassn  in  the  Kaiser's  ojiera  in 
the  (lerinan  capital.  He  Siing  Hagen,  at 
the  Mctro|MiIitaii.  and  rather  <lisappointed 
those  of  his  hearers  who  listened  and  ho|K'd  for  a  resonant 
bass  voice.  Instead,  his  voi<-c  is  almost  the  quality  of  a  l»arit<me. 
but  he  sings  well  and  seems  an  intelligent  actor,  clear  of 
emiiiciation  and  comnianding  of  figure,  (iadski.  who  sang  the 
Itriiniihikle.  was  not  exactly  at  her  best,  her  voice  at  limes  assum- 
ing a  strident  character  usually  foreign  to  this  sterling  artist. 
Hermann  Weil,  a  flemian  baritone,  who  had  nia<lc  his  .\iiieric.in 
debut  a  few  nights  earlier,  sang  ( iunther  and  it  is  safe  t<)  say  that 
he  is  the  Wst  singer  in  years  who  has  fi1le<l  this  generally  thank- 
less role.  Human  was  the  ."siegfried,  musically  satisfying  as 
ever,  and  Mat7enauer  sang  W  altraute  with  beauty  of  tone  but 
with  a  slowness  of  tem|H>  that  had  "Ma<le  in  nayrcuth"'  stam)ic<l 
all  over  it.  The  three  Rhine  Daughters  were  excellently  sung. 
-Mfred  Hertz  wielded  a  forceful  baton,  jiarticularly  etTectivc  in 
the  Funeral  .March.  Chorus  and  scenery  beliaved  ideally  and 
the  i>erformance  throughout  was  a  joy  to  Wajjner  lovers  who  do 
not  flinch  at  souiul  and  plenty  of  if. 

Wagner  also  no-,irishe<l  in  an  earlier  "Tristan  und  Isolde." 
when  Hermann  Weil  made  his  New  York  dehiit.  as  Kurwenal. 
He  sings  well,  hut  gives  the  impression  that  his  forte  is  lyric 
opera  rather  than  <lraniatic  work.  This  particular  "Tristan  und 
Isolde"  promised  at  the  start  to  he  a  p<"rforniance  to  remember 
all  one's  life.  f<ir  Fremstail,  as  the  Irish  Princess,  was  nothing 
short  of  sujicrb.   .She  sang  with  beauty  of  tone  that  amazed  even 
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a<lii»ircrs  who  expect  womlcrs  of  this  rtinark.ibic  woman,  ami  Iicttere<l  himself,  and  this  perfornianrc  lurnc*]  out  very  well  in 

who  usually  are  not  <lisappoiiitc<l.  Kvcry  <lramatic  effect  throiifth-  the  cml.   Ahna  Ghick  sang  for  the  first  time  this  season  in  opera, 

out  the  work  was  niatlc  with  that  complete  artistic  fK>ise  lliat  singing  a  .Mint!  that  for  sheer  hcauty  of  tone  will  long  be  re- 

otilwcars  itnpuUe,  a  poise  which  Mme.  FrenistaJ  jwsscsscs.  nicmhcrecl,    Hei  voice  floated  ethereally,  anil  with  that  lovely 


But  the  marring  note  was 
ISurrian,  who  was  a  victim  of 
coltl,  and  had  scarcely  cnoiigli 
voice  to  carry  him  through  tin.' 
performance,  lie  bravely  coii 
eluded  the  evening,  however. 
H.i<l  he  ttccn  in  vo:ce,  that  per- 
formance woulil  have  been  the 
high  waler  mark  <if  the  young 
<i]iera  st-ason.  W'ithcrspcKin'.s 
King  Marke  was  goixl,  while 
Matzcna'ier"s  llrangacne  was 
nmch  more  than  that.  .\l>ove 
all  these  forces  towered  Tosca- 
nini,  whnse  baton  directed  a 
]K-rf<irniancf  that  for  beauty 
and  dramatic  utterance  has  nn! 
Ill-en  ei|uale<l  even  by  himself. 

.Another  newcomer  of  t  h  e 
year  is  Theo<lora  Orritlge,  an 
Kngli.sh  contralto,  who  made 
her  debut  in  "La  tiioconda," 
singing  the  small  part  of  I-a 
('•eca  very  well.  It  was  a 
spirited  revival  of  this  Ponchi- 
clli  opera,  and  would  have  been 
even  better  if  the  germ  of  in- 
disjKJsition  had  not  fastened 
«i|Kin  .Anialo,  who  sang  dra- 
matically but  not  entirely  with 
full  beauty  of  tone.  Caruso,  as 
Hnzo.  was  again  in  full  vocal 
prime,  his  "Ciele  e  mar"  ring- 
ing, and  even  aboumling.  in 
wealth  of  gorj^eous  nme.  .Mme. 
Destinn.  hi  the  title  |>art,  was 
a<lmirable,  hut  l-'lorence  Wick- 
liam  was  a  bit  overshailowcd 
by  the  vocal  company  she  was 
keeping,  and  by  the  demands 
of  the  r<ile  of  Laura  Adorno. 

Tlie<Hlora  Orridge  found  her 
opjKirtuniiy  a  fc»v  days  later,  when  indisposition  laid  low  Mar- 
garele  Maizcnaiier.  and  she  was  called  upon  to  leap  into  the 
ICthiopian  roln's  of  .Amneris  at  a  repi'tition  of  ".\tda."  She  was 
naturally  nervous,  bin  she  displayed  some  pretty  tones  and  also 
ti'inpcrament.  That  was  Caruso's  day,  for  not  in  years  has  he 
sung  his  "(."eleste  .\i<la"  as  he  did  then,  with  artistic  restraint  and 
with  ail  opulence  of  golden  tone  quality. 

Not  nearly  .so  successful  was  the  season's  first  French  opera. 
"Faust."  It  lacked  "tradition,"  anil  the  one  person  on  the  stage 
who  sermcil  tn  ,nilhere  to  the  French  manner  born  was  Rothier  the 
I'rcnch  basr>o,  who  sang  an  excellent  Mephistoplieles.  (ieraldine 
I'arrar  was  .Marguerite,  not  in  the  best  of  voice,  and  but  ever  in- 
teresting with  new  "stage  business."  and  gorgeous  in  a  new  gow  n 
that  surely  nevrr  graced  the  back  of  a  simple  burgher's  daughter. 
Jadlowker,  who  sang  the  title  part,  was  vocally  fatigued  ami  <liil 
not  quite  scale  the  heights  in  his  ".'^3lllt  denieure."  This  perforni- 
aiicc  served  as  the  debut  at  the  Mctrn|>olitan  of  Ciiuvcpiie  Stnratr', 
a  Conductor  who  had  been  allied  with  the  Manhattan  forces.  He 
coiiiUicted  a  conventional  "I'"aust,"  but  his  work  scenu'd  to  indi- 
cate  a  lack  of  rehearsal,  and  his  accompaniments  were  frequently 
not  at  all  in  accord  with  the  singers. 

.•\t  the  season's  first  "La  nohcme,"  some  days  later,  he  also  did 
not  distinguish  liimst-lf.  leadnig  the  first  act  in  a  needlessly  loud 
manner  and  with  inartistic,  romping  haste.    After  that  act  he 


quality  for  which  it  is  noted. 
Martin's  Kodolfo  was  sincere, 
if  not  ins|Mred,  and  Bella  AI- 
ten's  Muselta  smacked  ever 
more  of  the  Unter  den  Linden 
than  it  did  of  the  lioulevards, 
hut  she  sang  well. 

Geraldinc  I-arrar's  re-entry 
of  the  season  was  ntadc  in 
"Kiinigskillik-r,"  one  of  last 
year's  novelties.  Whether  it 
was  due  to  the  strain  of  a  U>ng 
concert  tour  or  the  matter  of 
indisposition,  her  voice  w  a  s 
very  disapfiointing.  It  was  so 
cramped  :n  volume  that  at  times 
it  seemed  not  to  reach  far  be- 
yond the  footlights.  In  acting 
and  in  apjiearance  she  was  an 
ideal  (ioose  (iirl,  and  was  ever 
picturesque,  surroumlcd  by  her 
swarm  of  geese.  Jadlowker,  a.s 
usual,  sang  the  King's  Son,  and 
familiar  figures  and  voices  filled 
familiar  roles. 

In  ".Madama  Dutlerfly,"  Ger- 
ahline  Farrar  w  a  s  in  better 
voice,  and  she  has  improved 
steadily  since  then.  Puccini's 
"(iirl  of  the  tiuldeii  West"  has 
also  h.id  its  iiK'loilious  innings, 
being  sung  by  the  star  cast  to 
an  enormous  audience.  Caruso, 
Destinn,  .\mato — they  all  shone 
vocally  in  this  ltalian-.-\merican 
version  of  early  California  life. 

( )ne  of  the  best  presentations 
of  the  year  was  "Lohengrin," 
with  I-'rem>tad  as  Lisa.  It  is 
one  of  her  mo>t  difficult  roles, 
but  she  was  equal  to  its  de- 
mands, ami  Jadlowker,  as  the 
Kniglit  of  the  (irail,  was  in  t>eautiful  voice,  .Maizenauer  s.ang  a 
most  itiieresling  Ortriid,  and  Well  was  one  of  the  best  nf  Telra- 
niiinds. 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  divideil  into  small  pieces  to  make  a 
holiday  for  music  lovers,  "Parsifal"  iK'ing  sung  all  d.iy  and  "11 
Trovatore"  at  night.  The  former  would  have  been  an  excep- 
tional performance  had  it  not  been  for  a  .slight  .stage  nii.shap, 
which  snapped  the  thread  of  the  operatic  narrative,  but  otherwise 
iliil  no  serious  harm.  -As  Kundry.  Fremstad  was  again  magnifi- 
cent. Burrian  w.-js  flawless  in  the  title  part,  .\fnato  successfully 
fouglit  down  his  tem])orary  indis|x>sition  and  sang  .-\mfortas  well, 
and  .Mfreil  Hertz  conducted  as  though  he  loved  this  work  better 
than  any  other.  In  the  night's  "11  Trovatore"  (iadski  shone 
brilliantly  as  Lenore,  while  Theodora  Orridge,  as  .Azucena.  proved 
herself  a  valuable  acquisition.  Martin  as  Manrico  was  excellent, 
and  tiilly  sang  Luna  with  much  freedom. 

Hut  eiiiiufili  of  opera!  Exigencies  of  space  demand  that  the 
concert  share  of  the  month  be  treated  briefly.  One  of  its  features 
was  the  first  .\ew  York  apiH-arance  of  Maggie  Te\te.  Knglish 
so)>rano,  who  succeedetl  Mary  Garden  at  the  Oi>era  Comique.  and 
who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia-Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany. Miss  Teyle  gave  a  song  recital,  and  proved  coiicUisively 
that  she  is  a  tiny,  pretty  woman,  possessing  a  voice  of  extraor- 
dinary volume,  and  which  in  its  (CoutiHuri  on  mat  U) 
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William  H.  Crane  — an  Actor  Who  Loves 


By  ADA  PATTERSON 
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KSri'XT  vonr  business  ami  vour  busiiic:i.s  will  rcsjwt 

This  is  tilt  wisdom  ileiiiiceil  fnim  f»>rt_v-ninc  years  <m 
tile  .\iiiericaii  stage.  The  man  who  maile  the  cMnction  was 
W  iltiam  H.  Crane,  the  olilest  star  and,  in  renanl  to  experience, 
tile  oiliest  actor  in  this  cmnitry.  Rich,  successful,  with  the  tapes- 
tr>  of  iiianv  well  wrought  and  sirannelv  ditTereiit  characters  for 
that  IjackKroimd  we  call  the  past,  William  H.  C.'rane  delivcreil 
his  dictum,  which  vaititif;  act<TS  will  do  well  to  pin  fast  to  their 
memories.  His  aplioristii  wa>  hiiilded  ii|m>ii  the  foundation  of 
general  Ininian  experience.  .\  f;rcat  e<litor  looked  with  a  plancc. 
at  u  hurKain  driving  contriUiitor.  and  said: 

"Don't  ex)tend  all  yi.ur  mental  force  in  ipiihUling  ahont  prices. 
|)ii  g<Mid  work  and  the  rewarils  will  take  care  of  tliems<'lvcs." 

N'cir  did  this  alert  nunncred  iran  with 
l)oyishK  straight  figure  and  keen,  clear  c.ve, 
ilo  any  sighing  f<ir  the  goo<l  old  times.  Ju- 
dicially he  lialanceil  their  merits,  then  said: 
"These  days  arc  Setter  than  tho>c  and  they 
are  growing  better  all  the  while." 

"t-'erlainly  the  actor  slimildn't  complain." 
he  went  on.  "he  doesn't  wnrk  so  hard  an  l 
he  receives  much  more  numey  than  in  the 
pil'l  days.  I've  played  four  characters  in  one 
evening,  singing  fir-.t  ba.sso  role  in  an  oprra, 
doing  a  minstrel  turn,  a  dance  and  eccentric 
comedy  character  in  one  evening.  M  that 
time  I  was  getting,  prohahly.  forty  <lollars 
a  week.  .\nil  that  was  when  I  had  been  on 
the  stage  several  years.  When  I  began  I 
worked  f<ir  nothing,  that  is  my  board  wa-i 
paid  by  the  tnanageiiient  and  my  costumes 
were  foiinil.  I  made  my  debut  in  I'tica, 
Inly  I.V  iSVi^.  It  was  there  I  met  my  wife, 
is  alHHit  all.  Itut  we  rememliered  each  other  well.  I  like<l  her 
and  she  must  have  liked  me  pretty  well  for  we  met  epiite  by 
accident  in  \cw  Yrrk  three  years  later  and  were  niarrieil  in 
two  weeks.    When  I  met  her  I  was  working  for  nothing  a  week, 


We  jn>t  met.  That 


so  didn't  dare  propo.sc.  When  we  were  inarried,  in  1X70,  1  was 
earning  thirty-five  dollars  a  week.  I  lied  to  her  guardian  nWit 
it,  iiLide  it  fifty,  though  she  knew  the  truth,  l-'rom  the  time  we 
were  married  I  was  fortunate,  and  I  owe  seven-eighths  of  my 
success  to  my  wife.  When  her  intuition  says  this  or  that  I  do  it. 
fhice  I  di<hri.  1  usi-d  to  argue.  Now  I  don't.  I've  learneil  she's 
always  right.  She's  the  one  human  being  [  know  who  is  in- 
fallible.  Not  nian>  men  can  say  that. 

"I  went  on  the  stage  at  eighteen.  I'm  sixty-seven.  Inn  I  don't 
often  remind  m\self  of  it.  When  anyone  asks  my  age.  I  s;iy. 
'thirty-seven.'  ami  almost  believe  it.  I  take  good  care  of  myself, 
i  always  have.  I've  worked  hard,  but  hard  work  is  the  beM  of 
tonics.  To-night  f  came  home  after  eight  hours  of  rehearsal, 
tired.  My  wife  looked  at  me  a  minute  and  .said:  'Tired,  aren't 
you?"  'Vcs.'  I  hail  to  answer,  'I  am  tireil.' 
Then,  going  on  with  the  iloniestic  cate- 
chism, she  saiil:  "Then  why  do  it?  Why? 
\'oii  ilon'i  have  to  act.'  I  answereil.  "be- 
cnnse  I  like  it.  I  do  like  it.  I  ma>  say  I 
love  it.'  Her  answer  was,  'Tlieii  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  sai<l,'  .\nd  there  isu'l. 
I  shall  go  on  playing  as  long  as  I  can  find 
a  play  that  interests  and  a-,  long  as  I.  my- 
self, interest  the  public.  I  will  «.top  liefore 
they  la-gin  to  say,  "Hut  you  $h<nild  have 
seen  him  in  'So  and  !so.' 

"f  made  iny  debut  as  the  notary  in  'The 
Child  of  the  Kegiment.'  I  am  now  appear- 
ing in  'The  Senator  Keejis  Mouse.'  Tbe  title 
and  circumstance>  all  seeine<l  auspicious. 
The  fact  that  the  play  is  by  the  author  of 
three  of  my  greatest  successes  is  significant. 
So  alM>  is  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  title 
of  one  of  my  most  successful  pla>s,  "'nic  .'Senator.'  The  title  of 
.Martha  Morton's  new  pla.\  altracteil  nie.  When  my  wife  came 
home  and  told  of  meeting  the  author  in  a  subwav  station,  and  of 
.Miss  Morton  having  an  idea  for  a  play  for  me,  the  title  of  which 
she  mentioned,  my  interest  was  capturcfl.    We  went  to  see  the 
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author  and  with  Iter  1  went  carefully  over  the  play,  with  satisfac-  "I  was  very  well  pleased,  indeed,  to  earn  thirty  dollars  a  week, 

tion  to  myself.    A  frienti  said  t<i  inc.  'ILis  it  the  piiiii-h?"  and  1  at  that  period  they  miscall  'the  {joihI,  old  times.'    One  hundred 

answereil,  "Yes,  the  dotnestic  punch.*  dollars  a  wit-k  was  the  highest  salarx  any  actor  CDuld  hope  for. 

"And  now  I'm  Roinn  to  lake  yon  into  nu  rnnfidcruT  and  tell  It  rcprcsrn1c<l  the  ili^/y  hcinhls  of  wealth  to  ns.  To  earn  a  .salary 


you  something  that  you've 
not  heard  before,  I  dare 
say,  from  an  actor '.s  X\y». 
1  enjoyed  the  Iijiik  re- 
hearsals of  the  )iiay  as  a 
hoy  enjoys  going  in  swim- 
ming. I  enjoyc«l  l>cing 
with  the  young  people  of 
the  company  and  I  liked 
giving  some  of  them  les- 
sons in  acting.  I've  hail 
fcnir  of  them  up  here  in 
this  room.  When  they 
<lidn't  get  just  the  idea  of 
the  character  I've  said  to 
them,  "Conic  up  to  our 
rooms  and  we'll  have  a  go 
at  them  there.'  'Filey 
were  all  deeply  concerned 
alMiut  the  lines,  and  I've 
.said  to  every  (jne  of  them  ; 
'Don't  worry  alxmt  the 
dialogue.  Try  to  be  the 
right  sort  of  character 
and  the  lines  will  almost 
speak  themselves."  " 

Sitting  in  his  red  dam- 
ask covered  easy  chair, 
beside  the  lace  covered 
table,  in  the  large  red  and 
white  drawing-rooiTi  of 
his  suite  at  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  Broad- 
way hotels,  William  II. 
Crane  l<x>ked  more  like 
any  other  prosperous  per- 
son than  an  actor.  There's 
no  flavor  of  romance 
about  his  personality,  lie 
would  look  thoroughly  at 
home  behind  the  groun<l 
glass  windows  at  the 
roller-top  desk  of  an  office 
with  "president"  in  imfiosing  letters  on  the  door.  He  might  be  a 
bank  president  or  the  head  of  a  commission  hou.sc  with  all  fitness 
as  to  afipearance.  But  no  thoughts  of  Thcspis  would  his  trim, 
dapper,  keen-eyed  .self  invoke.  .\  large  bkiek  tin  Ikix  on  the  sofa 
at  his  side  held  the  only  theatrical  suggestions  about  him.  Its 
contents  were  photographs  of  hiniself  in  the  old-time  roles  of 
nearly  fifty  years  and  some  pictures  of  his  contemporaries,  most 
of  whom  have  vanished  forever  behind  the  curtain. 

Twas  those  photographs  that  sununoned  the  memories.  He, 
himself,  lives  essentially  in  to-day  and  to-morrow.  It  is  the 
qucryiiit.  not  he,  who  brings  up  the  past.  But  it  was  an  interest- 
ing past  they  simimoned.  one  whose  visions  brought  a  tolerant 
smile  to  his  lips. 

"When  I  went  on  the  stage."  he  said,  "we  played  by  gas  light. 
With  no  electric  lights  to  search  out  our  secrets,  we  didn't  worr> 
much  about  'makeup.'  M  any  rate,  'makeup'  is  not  the  c<im|>lex 
art  lavmen  think  it.  When  I  was  playing  'The  Senator'  I  grew 
to  expect  the  whisper  as  I  first  came  upon  the  stage,  'What  a 
makeupt*  .\nd  that  'makeup'  consistcil  of  one  article,  a  little  tuft 
of  bcani  that  I  stuck  to  mv  chin  in  a  second.  There  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  else,  except  that  1  felt  like  'The  Senator'  for  a  few 
minutes  before  going  on  the  stage  and  that  made  me  look  like 
him.  That's  the  real  secret  of  'makeup.' 


rUyiiiX  Wiiliike  pAlibard  In  "Tlie  N'cvet  l!on»r4"  st  iW  Itnadway  Theaire 


anrl  to  receive  it  were 
different  matters.  They 
were  paid  with  amaiiing 
irregularity.  It  was  quite 
usual  to  |)iit  on  six  plays 
a  week,  all  of  them  new 
to  some  of  us.  ,\l|  (trm- 
])anies  were  stock  coin- 
lunics.  Stars  came  anil 
«cnt  but  we  went  on  al- 
nM>s|  forever,  except  w  hen 
the  management  failed, 
which  the  nianagen»ents 
often  did.  Hut  even  the 
management  did  its  best, 
for  the  best  scats  in  a 
house  could  be  bought  for 
a  half  dollar,  an<l  a  house 
that  held  four  hundred 
dollars  was  a  large  one. 
<  >ur  |>eTsonal  appearance 
was  not  taken  in  the  least 
into  consideration.  We 
played  a  line  of  parts  ami 
were  en.v:age<l  for  that 
line.  I  f  a  man  had  played 
a  S4>ldier,  a  solilicr  he  was 
though  his  height  was 
four  feet  ten." 

RememlK-ring  the  bit- 
ter cry  of  the  present  day 
actor  that  personality  gets 
fine  parts  anil  fat  saLtries 
while  art  goes  begging 
from  one  agent's  office  to 
another,  I  asked : 

"And  you  do  not  ap- 
prove of  that?" 

"Most  certainly  not," 
Mr.  Crane  resi>onde«l.  "I 
thoroughly  believe,  in 
fact  I  know,  that  it  is  a 
part  of  art  to  fill  the  eye. 
It  is  a  |)Oor  producer  who  doesn't  consider  the  ]>iclorial  phase  of 
the  piece.  I?ut  I  do  not  believe  in  the  huge  expenditures  of 
to-day  for  productions.  It  is  ruinous,  just  as  our  having  too 
many  theatres  is  bankrupting  for  some.  Flnl  1  do  not  blame  the 
management.  It  is  an  axiom  of  human  nature  that  well  lkilance<l 
persons  spend  no  more  money  than  they  nmst.  It  is  the  audiences 
who  arc  to  blame  for  the  lavishness  of  to-day.  Tlicy  demand  it. 
1  doubt  whether  a  large  part  of  the  public  wouhl  go  to  the  theatre 
if  they  dirln't  get  it.  Now  T  believe  in  appropriateness  of  stage 
settings  and  furnishings.  I  don't  approve  bringing  a  tin  cofTee 
pot  into  a  well  furnished  drawing-room.  But  I  protest  against 
the  necessity,  and  the  audience  has  made  it  a  necessity,  of  some 
times  spending  sixty  tliotisimd  dollars  before  the  curtain  has  rimg 
up  on  a  first  performance.  There  shoidd  be  some  prop<'r  aver- 
age struck  between  the  few  hundred  dollars  then  expemled  in 
productions  anil  the  immense  cost  of  to-day.  The  audiences  of 
to-da>  are  in  this  respect  sjKiiled  children. 

"But  we  didn't  <lo  things  so  well,  dramatically,  then  as  now. 
We  never  rehearsed  more  than  a  week.  Letter  perfect  was  an 
almost  imknown  condition,  .\clors  |H'rpetratcd  all  the  gags  they 
wished.  I>ecause  they  couldn't  know  the  lines  in  the  brief  time 
given  for  preparation.  Plays,  with  the  cxce|)tion  of  the  classics, 
were  not  so  good  as  to-tlay." 
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Tb«  fAllict  fcIuinM  Slid  aiigrilf  m^Vs  fnr  llkr  |>la>hiiy 
SCENE  IN  jOHN  M.  SVX<:ES  COMEUV.  THE  PLAYBOV  OF  THE  WESTERN  WOKUV  WHICH  CRE.\TEU  A  SENSATInN  IN  NI.W  VORK 

The   Playboy   of  the   Western  World 


THE  first  produclion  in  New  York  on  N'ovembcr  27  last  uf 
John  M.  SyiiRc's  dratna,  "The  I'layboy  of  the  Western 
World,"  was  alteiuJeil  by  serenes  ol  disorder  ahiiost  iiin(|iic 
in  the  annals  of  our  sta^e.  Kuniors  of  inipendiiig  trouble  had 
preceded  the  play  to  this  city.  It  had  been  hissed  in  Hoston  and 
there  liad  been  even  more  serious  disturbances  in  Dublin,  so 
when  the  first  |Kitato  was  thing  upon  the  sta>;c  of  the  Maxinc 
Elliott  Theatre,  the  Irish  Players  Itvokcil  as  though  thi'V  were 
quite  us*-il  to  that  sort  of  thing.  No  sooner  ha4l  the  curtain 
risen  on  the  first  act  of  "The  PlaylKiy"  than  the  trouble  started. 
Hisses  and  groans  at  the  outset,  timid  and  sparse,  increase<l  in 
such  volume  that  the  actors  could  not  be  heard,  lint  l>chind  thcin 
the  play  was  still  going  on.  Meanwhile  the  atmosphere  was 
thick  with  the  o<lor  of  a.safietida  and  rotten  eggs,  and  the  first  act 
came  to  an  end  amid  sounds  like  Election  night  street  brawls. 
Now  and  again  some  obstreperous  individual  would  rise  up  and 
yell  "Slianie!"  but  a  daintily  glove4l  hand  firmly  placed  on  the 
brawny  shoulder  would  cut  short  the  rioter's  eloquence  and  the 
IHjlicc  quickly  thrust  him  through  the  swinging  doors.  Finally 
nvatters  (|uictcd  down  and  the  scene  was  transferred  to  the  night 
court  where  the  magistrate  imposed  fines.  Meantime  at  the  .Max- 
inc l'"lliott  Theatre  the  performance  had  been  begun  all  over 
again  and  was  allowed  to  proceed  in  peace. 

Merc  comment  on  Mr.  Synge's  bafTling  play  would  be  unin- 
telligible to  anyone  who  had  not  read  it  or  seen  it  acted.  .-\t 
best  it  is  an  incredible  story  ami  the  pity  of  the  uns;iv<iry  mess 
is  the  poetry  of  it  and  the  apparently  convincing  evidence  of 
fidelity  to  Irish  character,  at  least  in  details.  The  facts  in  the 
story  are  true  or  they  are  not  true.  But  in  no  event  is  the  play 
justified  for  the  purjwises  of  the  stage.  N'o  analysis  of  character 
or  circumstance  can  elTace  the  impression  to  be  gaiiie<l  by  the 
reading  of  it  or  the  witnessing  of  its  performance.  That  (."hristy 
is  a  type  of  boaster  who  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously  and  who  is 
to  l)e  merely  laughed  at  cannot  be  mainlaineil,  for  by  the  pe<iple 
in  the  play  he  is  taken  quite  seriously  as  a  murderer  and  a  piilri- 
ridc.  If  Mr.  Synge's  intent  was  coniedy,  that  comedy  is  loo 
subtle  for  anybody  of  comniou  >ense  or  for  Irishmen  who  atlach 
importance  to  the  decent  sentiments  of  life.  (Itberwise  llic  play 
IS  remarkable  in  many  ways.   The  s]>eecli  of  these  peasants  is  a 


delight  in  its  pure  English  and  in  its  imagery.  The  play  is  un- 
theatric.  There  could  be  no  closer  transcript  of  life  in  character, 
manners  and  speech.  lUit  the  attempt  to  makt:  comedy  out  of  the 
saying  and  tloiiigs  of  a  )Mirricide  fails.  It  does  not  matter  what 
Mr.  Synge's  intent  wa.s.    The  effect  is  oflTensivc. 

The  I'layboy  gains  all  the  prizes  in  the  various  contests  at  a 
fair  in  IrelamI  and  mi  gets  his  name.  ITp  to  \\w  time  his  strength 
and  expcrtiiess  had  been  teste<l  in  nothing.  He  lia<l  Ik'cu  a  dunce 
who  never  reachc<l  his  second  book,  accoriling  to  his  beggarly 
old  father's  account  of  him,  "and  came  from  the  school,  many's 
the  day,  with  his  legs  lamed  under  hini,  and  he  blackenetl  with 
his  beating\  like  a  tinker'>  ass."  Me  did  not  drink.  Three  pulls 
from  his  father's  pipe  sent  him  "in  the  ass  cart  to  the  females' 
nurse."  Me  was  limifl  as  to  women;  "If  he  seen  a  red  petticoat 
coining  .swinging  over  the  hill,  he'd  l>e  off  to  hide  in  the  sticks, 
and  you'tl  see  him  shooting  out  his  sheep's  eyes  between  tlic  little 
twigs  an<l  the  leaves,  and  his  two  ears  rising  like  a  hare  looking 
through  the  gap.  (jirl>  iiuleeil  t"  1  le  belongexl  to  the  lowest 
onler  of  Ihe  peasantry,  toiling  and  moiling  and  digging  from 
dawn  to  dusk,  drinking,  waking,  eating,  sleeping,  a  quiet,  simple 
IKior  fellow  with  no  man  giving  him  heed.  Mis  father  was  a 
miserable,  drinking  lieasl. 

The  young  man  sx.-eks  shelter  and  ftiod  at  the  house  of  Micliarl 
James,  a  publican.  Itefore  his  coming  his  daughter,  called  Pegcen 
Mike,  had  l>egged  her  father  not  to  go  with  his  cronies  to  a  wake 
aii<l  leave  her  all  alone  uiiprotccte<l  for  the  night.  Me  in«ists 
that  Shawn  Kcoiigh.  her  cou.sin,  a  young  farmer  who  is  to  marry 
her  as  soon  as  the  dispensation  comes,  could  remain  in  the  house 
with  her.  seeing  that  they  arc  so  s<Bin  to  lie  man  and  wife.  She 
reM-nts  the  idea  and  llii-  con^el|nences  of  it,  and  Shawn  himself  is 
tiH>  spiritless  and  timid  to  assent  to  the  father's  suggestion.  .She 
docs  not  care  for  Shawn  at  all.  Christy  Mahon  arrives  at  the 
moment  of  this  dilemma.  Me  soon  intimates  that  he  is  a  fugitive 
and  begins  to  Ixiast.  In  answer  to  the  (questions  of  .Michael,  his 
friends  Philly  ("ullen  and  Jimmy  I'arrell.  and  .'^hawn.  he  denies 
a  iiunil>er  of  |>etty  crimes  suggeste<l.  lie  was  not  a  counterfeiter, 
he  had  not  married  three  wives,  or  commit  roblwry.  or  "follnwcd 
after  a  young  woman  on  a  lonesome  night."  Pegeen  grows  im- 
patient and  finally  charges  him  (Cominufd  an  (■age  fu) 
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is  uiic  iiiurt-  oftfii  (iiscus!i«ii, 
one  niorc  ultcn  writlcii  uf  and  une 
more  tliorungiily  conU.icive  lo  luiul  uonl*  anj  fisticnlTii  than  the 
question  of  the  sc^-call<^l  "Star  System."  IScside  the  ceaseless 
dcluitv  over  this  topic,  iht  regular  dispute  over  the  relative  tal- 
ents of  llctnhardt  and  Dusc  and  the  ustial  ai't^nnieiit  over  the 
ini|Hirlance  uf  lui}:ene  ISrieux  take  un  a  countenance  as  vague 
as  that  of  the  returned  I'ctcr  (irinnil.  .\nd  yet.  despite  the  heat 
an<l  prevalence  of  the  (picstion  in  direct  point,  it  seems  to  nte 
that  numenius  recent  develo]>incnts  in  the  native  mimic  world 
would  justify  a  new  chronicle  of  the  case  and  the  turns  it  has 
lately  taken.  .\n<l  I  say  this  in  complete  copiizance  of  the  fact 
that  my  [K-n  has  hitherto  always  checked  itself  in  the  face  of 
ardent  prayers  to  enlist  its  opinions  in  the  current  debate. 

The  fact — for  fact  it  is — that  has  whispered  this  reluctant  quill 
into  coiide.sceiuliii(;  to  .stride  forth  onto  the  hattlelichi  is  the  uii- 
niistnkable  evidence  that  year  li)  year — aye,  even  night  by  night 
— the  star  system  as  America  has  known  it  is  falliii);  jiraduall_\ 
fniiti  grace.  ( )f  course,  so  long  as  there  is  a  sun  in  the  heavens 
or  a  man  in  the  hox-ofRce,  the  star  system  is  dcstincfl  to  lie  with 
us  ill  some  proportion,  btit  the  progressive  dim- 
inishing of  this  proportion  is  what  concerns  tis 
here.  What  has  brought  it  about?  Secreting 
a  loaded  revolver  on  our  person  as  a  gtiard  for 
personal  safety  and  fur  use  as  the  occasion  luay 
possibly  demaitd,  let  us  outline  the  preliminary 
case  roughly.  A  "star."  or  an  actor  who  is 
accorded  a  place  ahf>ve  the  play  in  point  in  the 
relative  ratio  of  ten  to  one.  is  and  always  has 
iK-en  created  in  several  curitnis  ways.  To  dis- 
miss teiniHirarily  the  imixirtaiu  question  as  to 
the  intrinsic  ability  or  lack  of  ability  of  the 
player,  it  ma>'  be  stated  that  "stardom"  was 
and  is  born  as  follows: 

I.  liccausc  a  certain  play  cannot  stand  on  its 
own  feet  and  the  name  of  an  actor  is  required 
to  lure  unthinking  metropolitan  theatregoers 
and  hinterlantl  liaysee<ls  into  the  playhouse, 
t  )bjcct — subterfuge ! 

II.  Because  in  many  sections  of  the  l.'nitetl 
States  it  is  claimeil  that  it  is  a  "personality" 
rather  than  the  play  that  draws  the  crowd. 
f>bjcct— dollars! 

III.  RetauH"  the  caution  of  some  mmnnier 
of  variable  talents  is  of  such  profound  measure 
that  he  insists  upon  l>cing  listed  as  a  "star"  by 
his  manager  so  that  the  public  may  be  able  to 
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distinguish  hini  from  among  the 
other  possibly  more  able  actors  in 
the  cist.    Object — objection! 

liecause  of  an  halhicinaiioti 
resting  in  the  minds  of  certain  ppMlucers  that  it  is  the  actor 
rather  than  the  play  that  counts.    (.>bject — subject ! 

\  .  liecause  of  the  plutonic  curiosity  oi  tile  oullaiid  public  as 
to  the  |K-rs<nial  life  of  the  actor.  Object— inatriiiiuny !  Also 
divorce,  dentifiiccs,  corsets  and  complexion  creams. 

.More  intimately  .s|x;aking,  the  ".star  sy.stem"  is  the  direct  result 
of  an  over-appraisal  of  the  relative  impi>rtancc  of  the  actor  to 
the  drama;  of  the  commendable  effort  on  the  part  of  prtKlurers 
to  make  money  (although  quite  as  much  money  might  be  iimkIc. 
it  .seems,  without  a  re-sorting  to  the  "starring"  dodge),  fur  the 
well-liked  and  able  player  would  still  be  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany :  and  of  the  distorted  and  artificially  cultivate<l  preililec- 
tions  of  what  is  known  in  a  democracy  as  "the  public." 

".\riificial,"  you  a.sk,  "why?"  .Xrtificial,  we  reply,  because 
unnecessary,  becau-se  an  unnatural  device,  because  every  other 
art.  every  other  form  of  trade,  every  other  craft  marches  forth 
to  successful  is.sue  without  it,  even  in  a  republic !  The  greatness 
of  this  actor  or  that  one  cannot  milit.ite  against  the  force  of  the 
general  argument.  The  art  of  the  theatre — 
there  is  such  a  thing,  you  know — must  wax 
stouter  and  more  substantial  in  proportion  to 
the  elevating  into  proniitiencc  of  the  drama 
over  the  player,  .^nd  financially  ( for  this 
(|uestion,  too,  must  have  its  place  in  any  wholly 
fair  and  equitable  discussion)  there  would  lie 
small  loss  were  the  public  made  to  see  the 
error  of  its  ways.  The  managers  have  gradu- 
ally awakened  to  the  strength  of  the  prosecu- 
tion's case,  have  applied  their  brains  to  the 
situatitm.  have  seen  the  flaws  and  holes  in  the 
ex,iggcrated  scheme  of  things  as  they  arc  and 
have  hegim  to  read  their  answer  iii  the  stars 
and  to  the  stars.  Wagenhals  and  Kemper,  late 
last  summer  opened  their  office  windows. 
Icanerl  far  out  and  called  up  and  down  {'.road- 
way that  llencefortli  they  were  done  with 
"stars"  for  good  and  all.  "W  hat  we  want  and 
arc  going  to  have  for  the  plays  we  produce  are 
capable  actors,  not  electric  lights!"  was  their 
pleasure-giving  prin-Iaination.  Henry  \V.  Sav- 
age, who  was  among  tiK  first  of  to-day's  .Ameri- 
can pro<hicers  to  observe  the  riiimiiis  tendency 
of  the  over-featuring  of  pretentious  nninimers. 
made  silent  yet  all-positive  annoiiiirenient  via 
his  plans  for  the  season  that,  so  far  as  "stars" 
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went,  he  ivonli]  hcitrykolkcr  liitnself  only  once  in  the  long  list. 
Ami  now,  harkiiit;  (n  the  sign*  of  ihe  times,  Ihr  ShiilnTls  li.-ivo 
coiiK  bolilly  forth  with  u  i>riintinciai)R-iito  that 
they,  too,  arc  awakening  to  ihc  inu?  stati:  of 
aflfairs. 

As  an  argument  against  the  "star  system," 
the  last  named  producers  pointeil  out  its  iletri- 
mcntal  effect  to  the  interests  not  onl^  of  man- 
agers anil  j)laywrights,  l>iit  ti)  the  great  mass 
of  actors  as  well,  snltonliiviting  (he  latter  as  it 
(lues  to  inilivitluals  poni|>i>iis  in  a  lictitions  idea 
of  their  own  value  ami  importance.  "Stars," 
sanely  argued  these  pruducers,  are  wont  to 
withdraw  from  a  pla>  after  the  fiist  season  or 
two,  and  the  play,  heavily  advertised  as  heing 
their  especial  vehicle,  forthwith  must  either  gu 
into  the  discard  or  nmst  bear  a  heavy  financial 
lo&s  even  if  it  still  remains  a  well-acted  and 
well-written  eflfort.  W  here  would  "I!cn  Ilur,'" 
"Way  Down  Kast,"  "The  Metry  Widow"  and 
"The  Lliocolatc  Soldier"  be  to-day  had  they 
been  "star"  productions?  \'cry  plaint},  in  tlit 
same  corner  of  the  storehouse  where  to-day 
reposes  "The  Music  Master!" 

"Managers,  themselves,"  admit  the  Shubcrts 
anil  it  is  to  their  own  credit,  "arc  largely  rc- 
s[M<nsil>le  for  this  condition  of  afTairs.  They 
have  insisted  u|Km  making  stars,  only  ti.>  tind 
themselves  in  time  at  the  mercy  of  those  whom 
they  have  created."  Kven  from  a  purely  busi- 
ness standpoint,  agree  these  producers,  the 
cleath  knell  of  the  star  sjsteni  is  beginnmg  to 
be  soumled  througlK>ut  the  land.  'Hie  public  begins  to  wearv  of  it. 

To  deal  a  solar-pleNUs  blow  to  the  rebuttal,  let  me  place  l>cf<ire 
>ou  a  favorite  little  idea.  Uefore  you  disagree  witli  me,  may  I 
ask  you  to  rea<l? 

Then-  has  not  bi'en  a  worthy  piay  produted  ti-itliiii  the  range 
of  memory  thai  lias  been  benefited  in  any  artistic  or  dramatic 
direction  by  llu-  star  system! 

Let  me  ask  you — if  )ou  arc  one  of  those  who  tlisagrce  with 
me  and  my  little  i«lea — to  give  n>e  the  name  «>f  one  single  play 
that  has  U'cn  assisted  toward  an  artistic  goal  liy  reaS4»n  of  the 
starring  of  an  actor  in  it.  however  efficient  that  actor  ma>  have 
been.  Think  it  over  carefully  l>efore  yon  make  hold  to  rebuff 
and  shame  me.  The  starring  of  an  actor,  I  .said.  KemcmlKr 
that!  Not  the  ap|H'arance  of  the  actor  in  question  in  the  pl.iy, 
but  the  starring  of  him.  His  ap|K-arance  probably  helpeil  con- 
siderably ill  the  interpretation  of  the  play— but  did  his 
starring?    Did  not  this  "starrnig"  serve  to  emphasize  un- 
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itrly  a  role  that  of  right  should  Itave  been  etcheil  gracefully  and 
sii.ivclv  into  the  piece?  Did  not  this  "starring"  ilrsiw  the  action 
of  the  play  iniinteiitionali\  to  a  head  at  divers 
moments  in  the  general  ilrainatic  progress  when 
such  should  not  have  been  the  case?  Did  not 
this  "starring"  tend  to  make  the  exhibit  thunder 
around  a  single  character  in  yotir  eye>  when 
your  brain  told  you  this  shoulil  not  have  been? 
A  .score  of  ad<litioiial  ipieslions  might  follow — 
hut  why?  Does  the  .star  s,i.steni,  after  all,  nut 
resolve  itself  into  a  i|nestion  of  <lollars  ami 
cents  rather  than  of  art  and,  to  Ik-  entirely  fair, 
are  not  dollars  and  cints  as  nece-.s;iry  in  the 
theatrical  ira>le  as  in  the  mnimf.icture,  let  us 
Nay,  of  iHilicenien's  l«dgcs?  .S<»  long  as  the 
public  wants  "Mars,"  the  man^^ger^,  priKhicers 
and  playwrights  wouM  l>e  foolish  not  to  give 
them  "stars."  I'lil,  comes  the  i|ucsti«rti,  docs 
the  public  realh  want  "stars?"  .And  this  ijues- 
lion  is  for  yon— a  member  of  the  public — linally 
to  answer.  The  managers  camioi  le.nd  >our 
taste,  however  nmeli  they  may  wish  to  do  so, 
willuiut  your  acquiescence. 

Concretely,  what  the  star  system  has  <loiie  to 
harm  the  drama  of  uur  day  would  till  a  hefty 
tome  or  two  at  the  least.  Take  the  present  sea- 
son, lor  instance.  .\t  this  writing,  it  is  only 
eight  weeks  ol<l — a  mere  kilw  in  swaddling 
clothes.  .And  \et  the  infant  has  already  felt 
the  gnawing  of  the  "system's"  shaq>  teeth.  I 
might  name  one  play  whose  first  act  cbma.x  was 
niineil  liei'anse  the  "star"  fell  he  should  have  the 
centre  of  the  st.ige  at  this  jioint  and  who  insisted  uprm  his  "rights" 
dopile  the  urgings  of  the  playwright.  I  might  name  another  play 
that  failed  of  s>iccess  because  it  was  written  to  fit  a  "star"  when,  as 
a  matter  t.f  right,  there  should  have  Ik-cii  no  iimieces.sarily  elalnir- 
ated  role  in  it.  The  prcKhiction  of  such  desi»onilent  dramatic  efforts 
as.  for  instance."The  Real  Thing."  ".\  .Man  of  Honor"  ami  ".Next" 
must  Ije  accredited  to  "star"  vanity.  In  the  first  case,  niore's  the 
))ity,  liecause  Miss  Henrietta  I'rosman,  whatever  her  vanities,  is  a 
thoroughly  pnificicnt  pla\er.  .\  "star,"  Ik-  it  known,  is  every 
once  in  a  while  all  right  as  an  actor  where  he  (or  she)  is  not  all 
right  as  a  "star" — so  far  as  the  drama  in  direct  iviiilt  is  concernetl. 
that  is.  .A  legiiimatel>  elalH)rate  role  is  one  thing;  an  artificially 
ekibornted  "star"  role  is  another.  In  a  more  ineoiiNetiuent  direc- 
tion, .Mclntyre  and  Hyanis  had  relatively  as  much  right  to  lie 
"starreil"  in  musical  comedy  (goo«l  or  liad)  as  I.ucy  Wcstoii 
wouM  have  to  he  featured  in  graml  o|M-ra.  as  (iertrude  llofTman 
has  to  be  "starred"  in  a  Russian  ballet  or  as  N'aleska  Snrratt  has 
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to  Ih:  proiiiulgatcd  in  any- 
thing. Ami  the  season,  rc- 
nicmhiT,  is  only  eight 
weeks  old ! 

A  highly  capable  actor 
ntay  assist  materially  in 
bringing  out  the  inherent 
good  qualities  of  a  play, 
just  as  a  highly  cai>able 
miner  inay  assist  material- 
ly in  bringing  out  the  pre- 
cious ore  uf  a  mine.  But 
the  moment  thai  actor  is 
made  iiKire  important  than 
the  play,  at  that  innment 
ilws  the  play  begin  to  suf- 
fer. Take  llelasco's  pro- 
duction of  "The  Woman," 
interpreted  by  an  entirely 
erticient  aggregation  of 
jjifS^  i^i^^l  players.  Take  the 
^^^tf^^^^^^k  \^anda  Kelly,  the  telc- 
^^^^H  phone  operator,  the  ex- 
hibit. 'Tis  nicely  and  quite 
vitisf-ictorily  translate)!  to 
the  audience  by  a  young 
.ictress  named  Xash.  Miss 
Kash  is  not  "starred."  lic- 
lasco  is  too  cogent  a  craft.s- 
man  to  have  fallen  into 
such  an  error.  Were  -Miss  Nash  possesse<l  of  thrice — aye, 
fifty  times — the  name  she  is,  I  like  somehow  to  believe  that 
Uclasco  would  have  exercised  the  same  caiitioti  in  the  instance 
of  this  production.  I'or,  were  the  role  in  <iuestiiin  uiaile  a  "star" 
role,  and  were  the  play  built  up  by  the  prcwlucer  tn  thi^  role,  the 
whole  exhibit  would  take  a  gorgeous  llop  over  on  its  side.  .\s 
things  arc.  we  tind  a  role  starring  itself  naturally — and  it  is  not 
a  "star"  role.  There's  a  vast  difference!  .\  role  that  makes  a 
"star"  of  its  written  anil  executed  self  alx)vc  the  other  roles  is 
quite  different  from  the  role 
that  IS  made  a  "star"  of  l>> 
virtue  (what  a  sad  phrase!) 
of  strutting  vanity,  indiscreel 
pride  and  ridiculous  centrc-of- 
llie-slage  mnmeuvrings. 

The  bread  that  the  pr<Mluccrs 
have  cast  u|H)n  the  waters — 
tlie  "star"  brca<l — ^has  come 
twck  to  smite  them  so  fre- 
quently in  the  recent  theatrical 
chronicles  that  it  is  small  won- 
der they  have  awakenc<l  to  the 
increasing  dangers  of  the  sys- 
tem. Cast  your  eye  over  the 
records  and  recall  the  serious 
financial  injury  that  has  ac- 
crued to  these  producers,  and 
the  like  injury  that  has  resulted 
as  the  portion  of  the  supjiorl- 
ing  companies  and  playwrights 
U-caiisc  of  the  vanity  and  nio- 
iiientary  whims  of  "stars." 
I  .ate  la>t  season,  for  instance,  a 
musical  roinc<ly  was  prixluccil 
in  N'cw  York  by  a  finu  of 
well-known  managers.  The  ex- 
pense incidental  to  the  produc- 
tion was  very  heavy.  A  "star'* 
fa  woman)  was  promulgated 
in  the  leading  singing  role. 
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The  play  made  a  favorable 
impression  in  the  metropo- 
lis, and.  Coincident  with 
the  good  "notices,"  the 
"star's"  head  became  ex- 
ceedinglN  adijiuse.  'Ilie 
l>lay  ha«l  not  l>een  running 
more  tlian  a  few  weeks 
when  the  "star"  insisted 
that  the  managers  change 
certam  actors  in  her  sup- 
port. Not  wishing  to  in- 
cur the  star's  displeasure 
(mind  you,  they  had 
"made"  the  "star"  them- 
selves). the>  agreed  to  her 
demands.  Not  many  weeks 
later  the  play  was  sent  to 
Chicago.  Mere  the  "star" 
threatened  to  leave  the 
company  if  her  leading; 
man  was  not  changeil  .it 
once.  The  management 
argued  with  the  lady  th.n 
the  leading  man  was  ten 
valuable  a  member  of  the 
compan>'  to  lose,  but  the 
"star"  stamped  her  foot. 
"Either  he  goes  and  So- 
and-So  is  put  in  his  place, 
or  out  I  go."  .And,  refusing  to  listen  to  reason,  the  lady  deserted 
the  company.  The  "star"  was  rei>lacrd  by  an  actress  thoroughly 
as  proficient,  but  the  production  h.Kl  been  .vivertised  so  cloNcly  in 
connection  with  the  "star"  that  the  public  would  nut  patronize  it 
once  the  "star"  hail  left.  /\nd  the  managers,  with  a  large  loss 
of  money  staring  them  in  the  face  as  the  result  of  the  "star's" 
whim,  had  to  withdraw  the  play. 

Let  us  look  at  another  and  more  recent  case.  Not  long  ago, 
there  was  prcKluccd  in  New  York  a  comic  o(>cra  u|>on  which  a 

re;illy  large  amount  of  money 
had  been  spent.  .\t  the  head 
of  the  company  there  was 
lodged  a  wunun  "star."  On 
the  night  of  the  metrojiolitan 
ftemi'cTC,  the  "star"  took  ill 
and,  as  a  conset|Ucnce.  was 
compelled  to  give  up  her  place 
to  an  understudy  for  more 
than  a  week.  .Mthough  the 
undcrstiuly  was  every  bit  as 
valid  a  singer  and  actress  as 
the  "star,"  the  public  reinaineil 
away  from  the  playhouse,  be- 
cause it  rcmembere«l  the  "star's" 
name  in  connection  with  the 
advance  notices  of  the  ojicra. 
The  "star"  was  prokibly  hon- 
estly ill  in  this  case  and  it  was 
no  fault  of  hers  that  the  prc- 
mi'cu-  was  given  so  darksome 
an  eye,  but  the  fact  of  things, 
the  final  result,  remained  ami 
<loes  remain  the  same. 

The  "stars"  tliemsclves  are 
writing  the  w  ritiiig  on  ihc  wall. 
.\nd  the  public,  any  <lay  now, 
may  be  expected  to  sliar|)en  its 
pencil  and  put  in  the  additional 
punctuation.  It  is  up  to  the 
people! 
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TIIH  busiest  actur  on  the  stage  of 
till-  Cciiturv  Theatre,  whcrt- 
l<()l)crt  iliclicn.s'  drama,  "The 
Garden  of  Allah,"  is  still  attractin)^ 
large  crowds,  is  the  siinil  man.  Though  he  ocrupies  the  centre 
of  the  stage  only  aliont  nnc-fifih  of  the  time  that  it  takes  Lewis 
W'allvr  to  give  Itoris  Ainlrovsky's  long  solilo<jiiy,  he  nevertheless 
grii>s  the  aiKlii'nce  more  than  any  other  iiiciilent  in  the  play. 

While  the  sand  man  does  not  appear  in  the  cast,  still  he  is  very 
much  in  evidence  behind  the  scene's.  Kor  his  one  big  scene  he 
r««|uires  the  entire  stage  from  the  f<K>ts  to  the  lack  drop,  from 
wings  to  wings  and  from  the  boards  to  the  dies :  aiirl  for  his 
i|nick-<rhange  dressing-room  he  must  have  the  great  thirty-foot- 
ileep  )Mt,  the  breadth  aiul  depth  of  the  stage  itself,  which  extends 
under  the  stage.  l'"or  his  "iiiake-iip"  he  rc<piircs  almost  a  ton 
of  dry  colors  fur  tlic  ground  alone,  and  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred jionnds  of  pi)w<lcr  for  the  high  lights.  In  making  uj)  he  has 
to  use  eight  tables,  and  is  assisted  by  thirty  dressers  in  putting 
on  hi*  costume.  His  "make-up"  is  put  on  with  the  ai<l  of  a 
dozen  jHiwerful  electrical  blowers,  in  order  to  give  the  right 
blend,  and  his  costume  is  made  to  fly  before  the  breeze  bv  an 
elcctricallvHlriven  st.ige  gale  that  would  make  the  winds  of  Chi- 
cago's lake  front  se«m  like  a  gentle  summer's  night  air  ripple. 
He  makes  his  entrance  at  top  speed  and  keeps  on  moving  in  a 
wliirling-dcrvish  sort  of  a  way  throughoiM  the  scene,  occupying 
the  centre  and  every  other  part  of  the  stage  at  once  and  all  the 
time  until  the  clo.se  of  his  speech,  which  is  the  most  hearl-body- 
and-sonl-rending  In  the  whole  play,  filling  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  autlience  with  all  the  emotions  lliat  exist  between  earth 
and  sky. 

In  onlcr  to  stage  the  MUidstorin  in  "The  Garden  of  .Mlah," 
in  spirit  a  n  <1  in 
truth,  George  C. 
Tyler,  of  the  firm  of 
Licbler  and  Com- 
pany, went  into  the 
heart  of  the  great 
Sahara  IVscrt.  ac- 
companie<l  hy  Hugh 
Ford,  general  stage 
dir»-ctor.  anil  Ed- 
wanl  .\.  M<irangc, 
of  the  firm  nf  fiafes 
and  Morange,  scenic 
artists,  and  laid 
siege  to  an  actual 
and  ferocious  sand- 
storm which  they 
captured  and  have 
transported  in  all 
its  fiery  temper  to 


the    Century    Theatre.    .\'ev\  York. 

.\lr.  Tyler  sent  his  .■tutoinnbile  to 
Cherlioiirg,  and  from  there  the  niotur 
trip  into  the  desert  began,  ,\i  Mar- 
H^illes,  they  cmliarked  on  ihc  \  illc  d  Dran,  a  small  boat,  to  the 
.'\fricaii  coa.st,  .After  a  rough  i^isjagc  the  (wirty  le.iched  I'liil- 
lippevillc.  from  which  |M>int  the>  put  out  for  the  Sahara.  <  *n  the 
road  between  lil-.Nrroueh  and  Le  Mamma  the  sight  of  the  "devil 
wagon"  sprea<l  con.sternation,  once  entirely  demoralizing  a  cara- 
van, causing  a  stampede  of  camels.  .After  some  hours  of  !i|ievd- 
ing  over  the  sands  of  time,  the  party  pas>ed  Kl  Kaiitara.  .An- 
ollier  hour  and  they  arriveil  at  an  oasis  in  the  centre  of  which 
lies  the  city  of  liiskra.  Here  they  met  .Mr.  Hicheiis.  and  after 
a  reading  of  the  dramatization  of  his  novel  atnid  the  true  atmo- 
sphere suggested  in  the  biMik,  they  started  out  to  reach  the  heart 
of  the  clesert.  Thcir's  was  the  first  auiomobile  that  liad  ever 
penetrated  the  saixls  of  the  S.ihara,  and  this  it  did  to  such  an 
extent  that  on  one  occasion  it  sank  .sn  deep  it  t>»ik  six  donke>> 
and  a  camel  to  pull  it  unt  of  the  hole  it  dug  as  it  plowed  through 
the  sand,  embe<lding  itself  cleeiK-r  and  <lceper  with  each  drive. 
They  were  no  sooner  out  of  this  difficulty  than  they  ran  into  a 
real  samlstorm. 

"We  had  been  gone  from  Biskra  a  short  three  hours,"  said 
Mr.  Morange,  "when  we  Ix^'an  to  find  it  necessary  to  put  on  our 
goggles  anil  raincoats  to  protect  <iur  biKlies  from  the  sand,  lified 
and  swirled  around  by  intermittent,  i>l.iyful  gu^ts  of  wiiul.  I.'Mik- 
iiig  at  a  heni  of  camels,  prolably  an  eighth  of  a  mile  away,  we 
noticed  that  (lifferciil  groups  of  them  would  suddenly  be  veiled 
to  our  view  while  others  to  both  sides  would  W  perftvtly  visible. 
Turning  to  look  at  the  low  hills  that  stand  out  dark  against  the 
.sands  in  front  of  them  and  darker  slill  against  the  sky  U-yiiid. 

we  saw  faintl*  whal 
appeared  to  tie 
••team,  along  the 
surface  in  various 
shapes,  rising  from 
the  sands  as  they 
approached  the  dark 
hills,  and  veiling 
tlietii  until  they,  the 
sky  above  atnl  the 
sands  in  frotii 
melted  into  one 
even  tone  of  lii-lit. 
misty,  yellowish 
grav.  Arounil  the 
vcilefl  niass  the  siin 
was  shilling.  A  feel- 
ing of  iliscomfort, 
not  unmixed  with 
anxiety,  possessed 
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our  jKirty  as  the  bright  sun,  with  which  we  started  out,  <iisipiieare<l. 
To  move  our  jaws  hut  shjjhlly  found  ns  j^rindiiiK  sand  svith  our 
teeth,  and  we  mstinctively  tied  our 
handkeri'hicfs  around  imr  heads,  cover- 
ing our  nostrils  and  securing  some 
protection  for  the  mouth.  W'c  coultl 
no  lonf;cr  pick  out  the  road  tliat  but 
a  few  nil  nients  Iwfore  was  well  defined 
by  the  ruts  made  by  the  mail  diligence 
that  res^iilarly  »truK»;l<^!'  betwev.-Ti  liiskra 
and  TuU};);<>iirt.  'I'lu-  shifliuK  sanii 
had  liecn  blown  over  the  roa<I  as  stimv 
nn>«ht  obscure  a  highway,  We  ha<l 
gone  to  the  desert  fur  'atnuiS|iliere'  and 
we  were  getting  it  with  a  vengeance. 

"We  stopped  the  car,  as  we  all  agreed 
tliat  it  woiilil  be  <langerous  t<i  proceed. 
From  the  «lirection  front  which  we  had 
noticed  many  little  whirling  steam-like 
gnsl.i  appear,  we  were  now  startle  I  by 
the  appearance  of  a  huge  irregular 
cloud,  pfobabh  a  bundrcxl  feet  in  svidlh, 
niovmg  rapidly  toward  us.  .\  curious 
feature  of  it  was  that  the  iMittoni  of  il 
"•eetned  to  clear  the  gtound,  often  rising 
ami  sinkin.v;  alternatively.  The  color 
of  llle  clo.  d  w  as  nuicli  darker  lh:tn 
that  of  the  sauils  aruunil  it.  It  was  of 
a  rather  dirty  yellowish  re;  I,  but  very 
hnuinous  in  iptalily.  .\  half  dozen 
camels  that  we  omld  dimly  (lisiini:\nsli. 
crolicherl  or  knelt.  Iuid<lled  together, 
sttclcbitig  their  necks  clo>c  to  the 
ground,  their  beads  turned  toward  the 
approachi.'ig  cl<:ud.  "  The  eilgc  of  ib's 
eliMiil,  nearest  lo  us,  sferne-1  entirely 
indijenilcnt  of  the  -surronmlini:  atni<;- 
spbere,  bi:t  as  we  were  directl>  in  its 
I>alh.  we  instinctively  cb  sed  our  eyes, 
crouched  in  the  ai't<jiiioliiIe  and  turned 
our  l>acks  on  it,  as  one  wonM  a  blind- 
ing onslaught  uf  snow  and  sleet.  We 

were  conscious  of  a  hot,  stinging  sensation  in  the  parts  uf  our 
flesh  ex|>ose<I  and  a  jieculiar  whistling,  swirling  rush  of  something 
passing  over  us  for  a  few  secmids.  When  I  partially  o)H-nc<l  my 
eyes,  I  realized  that  it  was  almost  as  ilark  as  night.  When  it 
grew  lighter,  we  found  our-elves  in  a  yellowish,  .smoky  fog  of 
fine  sand.  We  had  to  wait  for  protiably  fifteen  minutes  l>cfore  the 
air  cleared  sufficiently  for  us  to  distinguish  objects  fifty  foel 
away.  Protected  in  tile  car  as  well  as  we  were,  we  were  still 
half-choked  with  saiul.  Little  piles  of  sand  were  hoa|K'd  up  in 
front  of  the  wheels  ami  in  all  )>laces  that  would  alli>w  them  to 
form,  as  drifts  of  <,now  might  pile.  .\t  this  moment,  wc  f'.div 
reah>e<l  the  oppressiveness  of  this  dreary  waste,  this  awful  ocean 
of  seemingly  lioumlless  sand." 

Tlic  (piesiion  now  w.is  bow  to  transfer  the  real,  living  sand- 
storm tn  the  stage  of  the  trentury  Tbcatre.  .'^tage  sandstorms 
date  back  intire  than  twenty  years,  when  one  was  introduced  in 
Faiinv  Davenport's  production  of  "<  lismonda."  This  sandstorm, 
natnrallv.  was  very  rnide.  since  in  those  «lays  tlk're  was  nn  such 
thing  as  light  eflfects  nor  stage  mechanism.  The  idayers  ihcm- 
Selves  created  the  sandstorm  by  tossing  handsful  of  Fuller's 
earth  over  their  be.ids  to  the  acconi|>animenl  of  the  rubbing  of 
sandpaper  in  the  wings  t<)  give  the  suggestti>n  of  wind  blowing. 
Relasco  pm  over  the  first  realistic  sandstorm  in  "I'nder  Two 
Flags,"  causing  Fuller's  earth  to  l>c  blown  through  funnel-like 
machines  frotn  the  wines,  while  at  the  same  time  strreonlimn 
cloud  storm  effects  were  idaved  on  gauze  clrops.  Mr.  T?ela>^co 
also  mlro<hice<l  the  now  famous  bcmling  palm  to  sl.ige  sanrl- 
storms,  to  convey  the  idea  of  motion.   Once  when  "Under  Two 
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b'lags"  was  produce<l  in  San  Francisco  the  local  stage  manager 
told  t'ne  propertN  man  to  get  something  that  could  be  blown  across 
the  stage,  to  be  used  in  the  sandstorm 
.scene.  There  was  n<rt  tune  for  a  scene 
rehearsal,  but  the  pro|)erty  man  con- 
nected a  "blower"  made  out  of  a  soap 
box  with  the  ventilating  system,  and 
as  the  cue  was  given,  tossed  heaps  of 
tlour  into  the  l)ox  to  be  blown  over 
the  stage.  The  play  endeil  right  there, 
with  .scenery  and  evcrvthing  ci>vcrcd 
as  if  a  blizzard  had  struck  the  place! 
It  rcfpiired  wei-ks  to  get  the  flour  off 
of  the  sealery,  to  which  it  stuck  and 
hardened.  I-ist  year  I'rcderic  Thom|>- 
snn  introduced  a  sandstorm  in  a  scene 
showing  the  Western  l!ad  l-mds,  saw- 
rhisi  being  blown  from  the  wings.  B.it 
the  sawihist  .scattered  everywhere,  even 
into  the  orchestra, 

Mes.srs.  Tyler  .m<l  Ford  fotind  no 
bending  palms  in  the  storm  they  wit- 
nesscfl  and  encountered  on  the  Sahara, 
so  no  bending  palms  ap[H"ar  in  "The 
(larden  I'f  .\l!ah"  sanil.storm.  Yet  mo- 
titm  is  suggested  by  other  mean.s — the 
rolies  of  an  .\rab  gr>ing  acros^  the  stage 
waving,  the  sides  of  the  .\rab  lent  flap- 
ping in  the  wind,  the  garment  of 
itatoiich,  Domini's  servant,  fluttering 
when  he  emerges  from  the  tent  to 
tighten  the  ancltorage  rope  ti  i  the  wind- 
ward. Ik'sides  these  things  there  is 
the  whirling  swirling  saml  funning  real 
sandsitoiits.  such  as  have  never  l)efore 
foiiml  their  wa\  on  the  stage. 

To  create  the  actual  whirlwind  thai 
blows  the  sand  at  the  Century  .Mr. 
Ford  installed  under  the  stage  a  series 
of  powerful  electric  blowers,  and  con- 
ncvted  these  with  piiK-s  lea<ling  up 
through  the  stage  llooring  at  carefully 
planned  points  of  vantage.  One  set  of  pipes  is  located  by  the 
left-slage  tormentor  near  the  front  of  the  tent,  and  another  on 
the  other  siilc  of  the  proscenium  by  the  right-stage  tormentor. 
There  is  another  set  of  these  pi|)es  bid<len  l>ehind  the  tent  towards 
the  centre  <if  the  stage,  and  still  another  set  back  stage.  The 
pijK-  sets  consist  of  four  pijies  such  as  are  used  for  drain-pipes 
on  houses,  of  different  heights  and  with  the  openings  placed  at 
slightly  different  angles.  I'nder  the  stage  alongside  of  the  elec- 
tric bliAvers  are  two  rows  of  troughs,  one  on  cither  si<le  of  the 
stage,  into  which  a  dozen  men  fce<t  the  "s.iii<l."  which  is  forced 
lip  the  pipes  and  blown  at  a  rate  far  exceeding  that  of  any  wind- 
storm ever  experienced  on  land  or  sea !  In  all  there  are  twenty 
blowers,  arrange<l  in  four  scries  of  five  each,  .\nother  single 
blower  is  place<l  in  the  left-stage  lonncnlor  and  blows  only  air, 
to  <lispcl  the  ctmtiiiiious  streams  of  sand  blown  thnnigh  the  pipes 
bv  the  other  blowers.  The  pii>cs  are  so  jdaced  .md  arranged  on 
the  stage  as  to  provide  a  conlinmnis  whirling  swirl  of  saiul.  never 
en<ling.  never-ceasing,  ever  increasing  in  its  fiery  fury,  until  the 
storm  quiets  down  and  the  light  of  day  brightens  tlK"  scene. 

Mr.  Ford  placed  the  pipes  at  different  angles  so  that  each  one 
would  send  a  stream  of  sand  that  would  cut  and  dispel  the  stream 
from  another  pipe,  thus  obtaining  a  continuous  spiral  .sanrl.sp<int 
instead  of  a  Streak  of  sand  like  the  tail  of  a  comet  from  each 
pijKV  .Mso.  the  three  sets  of  pijies  used  for  creating  the  sand- 
storm are  started  and  worked  altcrnatelv.  beginning  with  the  set 
in  front  of  the  tent,  then  the  set  at  the  right  side  of  the  pros- 
cenium, and  finallv  the  set  lieside  the  tent,  towards  the  centre 
of  the  stage.   This  alternate  movement     (Coniinurd  on  fage  rin\ 


ARNOLD  BENNETT  AS  PLAYWRIGHT 


•  By  ARCHIE  BELL 


ONli  of  Arnold  Bennett's  most 
striking  characteristics  is  his  de- 
termination. Would  it  were 
otherAvisc !  And  yet,  without  that  same 
determination,  he  would  doubtless  be  a 
grubber  in  old  Fleet  street,  writing  re- 
views, essays,  paragraphs  and  reflections 
upon  the  passing  show  of  life,  and  the 
reading  world  would  not  be  feasting  it- 
self u])on  his  delicious  novels. 

When  he  was  a  ncwspa|)cr  man,  his 
most  loyal  friends  told  him  that  he  could 
never  bccotne  a  successful  novelist.  He 
was  tieleniiined  to  prove  otherwise. 
When  l»e  outlined  his  plans  for  a  first 
novel,  they  told  him  that  he  must  alter 
all  these  things  and  conform  to  e.xisting 
.standards,  aiming  for  fjopularity  if  he 
would  succeed,  "writing  down"  to  the 
level  of  his  prospective  purchasers  and 
readers,  aiid,  above  all  other  things,  he 
must  practice  the  art  of  abbreviation. 
Tiut  he  was  determined  to  write  two- 
hundred-thousand-word  novels,  deter- 
mined not  to  "write  down,"  and  firmly 
set  in  his  notions  of  what  his  subjects 
shouUI  be,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  treat  them. 

At  first,  and  for  several  years,  in  fact, 
it  was  as  the  friends  had  prc<licted.  Ben- 
nett was  overlooked,  and  his  literary 
product  attracted  little  attention.  But 
his  determination  won.  If  the  public 
wouldn't  accept  one  long  novel,  dealing 

with  the  most  conimon  and  everyday  affairs  of  life,  he  wouW  try 
another.  A  strange  theory  for  obtaining  success,  but  he  had  confi- 
dence in  himself  and  in  his  work.  I  lis  pen  was  never  idle.  He 
thinks  he  is  lazj  if  he  has  not  protluced  500,000  words  in  a  year. 
He  never  pcrtnits  himself  more  than  a  two-day  vacation.  He  is 
determined  to  succeed,  and  now  that  overwhelming  success  has 
crowned  his  efforts  in  fiction,  he  is  turning  his  attention  to  the 
theatre. 

"HI  write  two  plays  a  year  until  I  have  proved  that  successful 
fiction  writing  is  not  a  handicap  to  successful  playwriting."  he 
said  to  an  interviewer.  He  dotes  on  smashing  the  traditions,  and 
one  of  these  is  that  the  man  who  writes  "best  wllers"  for  the 
fiction  counters  cannot  hope  to  be  a  great  commercial  success  in 
the  theatre,  although  such  men  as  Barrie,  Hall  Cainc,  Richard 
Harding  Davis  and  others,  have  met  with  considerable  success  as 
playwrights,  after  first  winning  their  laurels  as  novelists. 

Not  long  ago  Jerome  K.  Jerome  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
writer  of  tlie  present  time  could  not  afford  to  spend  his  days  with 
the  novel.  Fiction,  according  to  this  writer,  no  longer  pays,  or  at 
least  not  in  any  measure  comparable  to  the  rewards  of  the  play- 
wright. Edward  Peple,  Mr.  Davis,  and  others,  have  voiced  a 
similar  sentiment,  hut  what  they  have  said  does  not  hold  good  in 
the  case  of  a  prolific  novelist  like  .^r^o!d  Bennett.  Novel  writing 
has  paid  him  handsomely  during  the  past  seven  years,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  do  so.  His  philosophical  sketches,  essays, 
reviews  and  travel  pictures  arc  in  great  demand  by  the  publishers. 
It  is  said  that  an  .^merican  firm  advanced  htm  the  sum  of  5.000 
pounds  sterling  for  his  "impressions"  of  .\mericn  and  the  .-Xmer- 
icans.  for  which  he  is  now  collecting  the  material  during  a  visit 
to  New  York.  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco. 
Unlike  some  of  his  literary  masters,  Bennett  is  said  to  be  a  first- 
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rate  business  man.    He  knows  how  to 
drive  a  bargain.  He  spent  many  years  uf 
apprenticeship  in  the  service  of  Lnmlon 
newspapers  and  |x:ri<Mlicals.  lie  has  trav- 
-  ^         cleil  far,  and  has  lieen  a  ke«-n  observer  of 
I         life  in  its  various  fomiv,  as  <lcn<>ted  by 
^^■M         the  penetrating  .studies  in  his  novels. 
^^^H|  But  just  now,  Bennett  yearns  to  be  a 

^^^^H         playwright.    In  fact,  he  is  a  playwright 
^^^H|         already.    lie  has  written  something  like 
^^^^  '         twenty  plays,  none  of  which  has  been  a 
^  B''*"'''  comnwrcial  success.   But,  as  In-fore 

noted,  he  is  determine<l.  His  latest  work, 
"The  Honeymoon,"  which  w.is  pro<lucc<l 
in  Ixindon,  with  Marie  Tempest  in  the 
principal  part,  on  the  eve  of  his  .sailing 
for  .America,  is  thought  to  be  destined  to 
a  run  of  something  like  100  nights.  An- 
other failure  I 

"But,  you  see,  I  am  gaining  ground," 
says  licnnett,  cheerfully.  "I  have  ex- 
|)ericnccd  a  'run'  of  one  consecutive  night 
with  plays,  so  an  atlvance  to  one  hundred 
is  progress.  The  princijvil  thing  is  that 
I  have  a  message  to  ilcliver  in  the  theatre. 
I  know  it,  just  as  I  knew  that  I  h.id 
.something  to  say  in  fiction.  I  learned 
from  early  cx()erience  with  my  novels 
that  the  British  public  is  not  quick  to 
accept  my  attitude.  Whatever  vogue  I 
enjoy  at  the  present  time  at  home  has 
come  up  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly, 
it  seems.  Not  so  in  .'Xmcrica,  however, 
for  it  seems  to  me  that  one  morning  I 
suddenly  awakene<l  to  find  that  my  Ixxiks  were  selling  in  large 
quantities  in  this  country." 

In  similar  fashion,  although  he  d<jcs  not  admit  it,  there  is  the 
likelihooil  that  Mr.  Bennett  expects  the  theatre-going  public  will 
one  diiy  take  a  sudden  fancy  to  his  dramatic  works.  If  that  time 
comes,  he  is  well  cquipi>ed  against  the  day.  He  has  a  goo<l  stock 
of  plays  already  tried  out.  ami  there  are  many  which  he  has  not 
yet  written,  which  arc  alrcaily  buzzing  in  his  mind.  Up  to  now, 
playwriting  has  been  something  of  a  side-issue  with  him.  He  had 
first  to  convince  readers  that  he  was  worthy  of  their  time  and 
attention.    Now  he  is  in  earnest  concerning  tlic  play. 

Bennett's  failures  have  not  been  like  the  failures  of  other  men, 
however,  for  there  has  Iwcn  a  big  demaml  for  his  printed  plays, 
immediately  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  boards.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  nf  his  dramas  in  .Nmcrica  is  "What  the  Public 
Wants,"  a  brilliantly  conceived  satire  upon  modem  conditions  in 
the  printing  and  publishing  worl<l.  which  is  executed  with  a  tech- 
nical skill  that  suggests  at  once  Shaw.  Brieux,  and  Galsworthy. 
This  very  technique,  however,  seems  to  be  the  millstone  about  his 
neck  that  drags  him  down  to  the  waters  of  theatrical  impossibility. 
He  draws  characters  with  a  certainty  that  cannot  be  questioned. 
His  themes  are  vital  and  poignant.  He  writes  rlialogne  that  is 
more  than  clever.  It  sparkles  and  cracks  with  a  brilliancy  that 
awes  and  amazes.  Still  he  iloes  not  write  drama  that  is  to  be 
acted  or.  at  least,  he  has  not  done  so  in  this  characteristic  effort. 
One  rea<ls  it  with  a  relish  and  enjoys  the  flavor,  all  the  time  re- 
gretting nevertheless  that  it  is  not  a  novel,  and  that  Mr.  Bennett, 
who,  left  to  his  own  devices  of  extensive  phrasing,  has  not  further 
<leveloped  this  and  that  episode,  as  he  knows  so  well  how  to  do  it, 
instead  of  handicapping  himself  with  the  sharper  and  more  abbre- 
viated form  of  stage  requirements. 
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Suzanne  Despres— A  Great  French  Tragedienne 


By  GERTRUDE  NORMAN 


SUZANXF.  DKSPRKS  is  little  kiR.wn  in  Atiieriai.  >ct  to 
those  travello]  tlifatrcfjiicrs  who  can  appreciate  the  art  of 
actiMK  at  its  highest,  the  rt'|nitatiiiii  throiiKhoiit  l-'uro[)c  of 
this  remarkaltlc  little  I'Vciich  wontan  is  scan-cly  sccnn<l  to  that  of 
l)ii>e. 

All  who  have  stmlinl  thv  art  <if  tlic  j;rcat  Italian  trauc'licnm- 
know  of  her  overwhchninj;  adiicrcnce  to  the  tnith  in  all  its  sini- 
phcity,  terror  and  l>caiity.  of  the  trail  she  hiawrl,  the  hriilRcs  slie 
Imilt.  the  planes  of  desolation  an<l  uncomprehending  ohtiiseness 
^he  traversal,  to  carve  her  new  pathway,  atoMiJside  which  the 
so-called  natural  nictlKMls  of  uther  artist.s  rcveale<l  lheni>elves 
almost  as  violent  niel(Klrania  or  cold  artilice  to  conceal  a  lack 
of  teniiH-ranicnt.  I'aillifiitly  has  Suzanne  IVspres  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  her  nnsnr|Kiss,ilile  eolleajjue ;  encoura>;eil.  I)efriendcd 
and  admired  hy  her.  and  their  two  silhonettes  stand  out  aKainst 
a  lonely  Imt  m.  utterly  Iteatltiful  sky.  tniicpie  in  their  world,  not 
so  nuich.  perhaps,  hecause  of  their  lieinj;  nvirc  gifted  than  other 
artists  of  our  lime,  hut  hecause  of  their  com(<lclc  ditft-n-iuc. 

There  is  a  curious  and  noticealily  striking  resemblance  he- 
twcen  tiles*  two  K^eat  artists:  more  a  psychical  than  a  physical 
one.  although  .'suzanne  I^espres's  fHJwer  is  mrire  morlml.  violent, 
less  leiuler  an<l  [)octic  than  the  preaf  Italian's.  Rut  both  have 
achievc<l  isolated  positions  hy  virtue  of  their  realistic  methods 
and  with  comparatively  little  to  aid  them.  Small  women  both, 
unbcautiful  according  to  the  world's  standard  of  beauty,  indif- 


ferent to  personal  api»earance.  Intt  enveloperl  in  a  stran^fc  love- 
liness and  unescajtable  cliann  all  their  own — the  Italian  with 
her  benc<liction  of  mystic  snfferinj;,  hoverinj;  l>ctween  a  KTcat, 
luminous  spirituality,  and  a  cr>plic,  almost  neurotic  kIo""'  as  of 
one  who  lia<l  ilreamed  too  much,  and  the  French  woman  with 
her  pidlid.  .sorrowful  face,  stamped  with  an  almost  ferocious 
ainbitiou,  tliat  knik  which  one  conies  to  know  the  frfces  of 
the  sublimely  self-absorbed,  a  fierce  c:i]iacity  to  sufFer,  to  com- 
prehend the  <lesolation  of  loneliness,  a  wimian  more  occupieil 
with  the  f)sychiilojjical  mystery  and  possibilities  of  her  own  ego 
than  absorhc<l  in  a  loo  great  jHnver  to  lavish  love  and  a  wealth 
of  burning  tenderness  on  others,  which  one  conceives,  baimts 
the  yearnings  of  the  deep-e\ed  Duse. 

There  are  as  great,  perhaps  even  greater  actressi^s  than  these 
two:  hut  I  speak  of  iheni  as  artists,  and  also  together,  because 
of  the  sintilarity  of  ilu-ir  tireant:  their  unswerving  faithfidness 
to  their  star,  and  in  that  they  Imth  have  often  entereil  a  deep 
nn'dnight  unknown  to  the  frailer  iiiiaginations  of  more  brilliant 
technicians  and  interpreters,  from  whence  they  have  brought  tis 
tears  anti  dreams  and  flowers,  never  seen  before  but  in  the  hidden 
recesses  of  the  life  of  silence  and  of  vision.  Some  dark  and 
sweet  disaster  scenis  to  envelo))  them,  to  emanate  from  their 
remote  voices,  the  elusive  lo<ik  too  wise  fr)r  much  joy — the  lines 
of  ecstasy  and  [niin  around  the  tortured  lips — the  empty  gestures 
of  the  hands,  as  of  those  who  have  sought  for  ideals  and  found 
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tl.KA.V«>H.\  nl  SE.  TIIK  ITALIAN  TKAtiKlilE.NNE.  PAVING  A  VISIT  TO  KOIIIN,  THE  Srn.lTllk 
A  vrrjr  bmitifut  frimclaihlfi  iN-lwrrrn  two  gr«Al  iitli*u  j«  llial  of  Klranora  1>ii»r,  llir  actrrM..  ami  Ku>iiii.  Ilir  M:ulp1(ir.     tlirtb  Iniikly  itilrlln-liul.  Ihej  fiiwl 

S'eat  IibHm  •dm*  nrvrr  viidtk  i'attf  wilhfliil  liayini  tier  rrtrrrl>  to  Ibr  Mul|tlf>r  at  Itift  Immiif  in  Xtrudoii.  uuuUlr  ol  l*a<t».    Al  oitr  timr  Ihr  aclrnu  iirrparfHl 
(Klin  at  his  hoane — a  rral  Itahan  ftinnrr.  fur  tlic  avtrr«ii  ran  ciKik  a«  wrll  »i  (hr  can  art,  wliirh  U  ktific*rnl  |>raifc  fur  h*t  culinarr  (jfla.    In  her  rarly  ilayt  it 
for  birr  to  know  bow  to  c«i«k.  anti  »i»r         Trmc»nl»rr»  thr  art.  an.l  ilrliclita  to  i»rrii«r<  ilrlKiou*  •linhra  na-aMiwially  (or  Krr  fricivU     Duw  TMfntly  starttrfl 
wocld  by  AttnouncinB  tlic  opinMin  that  "in  Mrr  Ibr  tbcatrr  th«  tbratrr  muat  Itr  ilrMroytd:    tbc  actora  aiad  actrraara  mint  all  die  o(  tbe  piaglK.  tb^  poiaon 
mke  an  uaipoiaiblc."    Tbn  bittvr  iknwariatKin  «aa  takrn  lu  lir  a  vicurou*  promt  aiaitist  tbc  invaaiofi  of  comnKrrialiam  on  tbe  atage 
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realities;  M)ught  fur  luvc,  atHi  have  found  naught  but  vanishing 
furms  or  a  handful  of  asht.-s. 

These  two  artists  arc  so  different  to  other  interpreters  in  the 
dramatic  form  that  it  is  difhcuh  to  iA\  if  they  are  forerunners 
of  a  ilcepcr,  more  comprehensive,  spiritual  and  eiilarj^ed  view  of 
Ihc  vast  possibilities  of  dramatic  art,  or  if  they  are  but  symbols 
of  a  type  so  curiously  pregnant  mm  in  the  other  arts — in  poetry, 
niiisic,  painting — tliat  symlxjlistic  wave  so  miscalleil  dccatl- 
ent,  because  s<j  mlsinxIcrstfMxl.  The  esoteric  charm  they  emanate 
we  meet  in  the  deep  and  troubletl  souls  of  the  creators  of  the 
symbolist  movement  in  literature.  That  haunting  look  of  the 
eyes  do  we  not  feci  it  in  the  poems  breathed  out  by  the  Celtic 
mystics;  does  it  not  shine  out  from  their  purple  twilights?  Do 
we  not  hear  it  in  the  heart-ache  ami  the  throb  which  palpitates 
in  the  music  of  Wagner,  Strauss,  Debussy,  Wolff?  IXi  we  not 
see  this  cosmic  unanswerable  grief  in  Rodin,  Maeterlinck,  Ver- 
haaren,  Sinding,  Zuloaga?  Perhaps  for  this  very  reason  these 
two  artists,  Duse  and  Desprcs  so  seldom  appear  in  dramas  all 
embracing  enough  for  the  depth  of  their  comprehensions  or  the 
magic  mystery  of  their  iiersonaHtics. 

There  is  "a  sadness  lieyond  sadness,  a  grief  beyond  all  pain" 
in  the  jKile  and  poignant  face  of  this  remarkable  little  French 
woman  who,  despite  her  rare  appearances  in  Paris,  has  stampeil 
herself  indubitably  on  the  art-loving  souls  of  her  more  serious- 
minded  countrymen,  and  has  won  for  herself  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Roumania,  Bulgaria.  Scandinavia.  F.gypt,  and  Turkey  even, 
the  name  of  one  of  the  greatest  living  tragetlienncs.  "Nothing 
concerns  me  but  the  Truth,"  says  Suzanne  Desprcs.  and  as  she 
sees  it  so  does  she  reveal  it. 

In  first  coming  in  contact  with  this  small,  curious,  remote 
woman, — with  her  short  Init  graceful  form,  pale  face,  determined 
jaw,  almost  English  in  its  length  and  heaviness,  the  smooth, 


straight,  dark  liair,  worn  close  to  the  head  and  severely  parted 
on  one  side  like  a  boy's,  the  introspective  ecstatic  eyes,  belonging 
to  a  brain  intense  in  all  its  moments,  bent  with  a  ferocious  con- 
centration on  a  single  aim  domineering  in  all  its  moods,  despite 
a  very  great  timidity,  individual  in  all  its  outlix>ks,— one  is  im- 
pressed and  haunted,  long  after  liaving  met  her,  with  the  ineradi- 
cable sense  of  grief  which  almost  unconsciously  seems  to  |h<sscss 
licr.  She  lias  gay  moods,  moods  of  eiilhusiasm,  childlike  sim- 
plicity, humor  and  fun,  nevertlieless  a  sadness  envelops  her 
which  has  something  akin  to  the  Norwegian,  l''lcmish  and  Rus- 
sian gloom  which  eliclouds  its  children  in  an  instinctive,  morbid, 
advanced  psychology.  A  curious  combination  of  astonishing 
mental  culture,  with  a  remarkably  untouched  primitive  simplicity, 
enfolds  these  hearts  of  llamc,  of  whom  Suzanne  Dcspres  is  so 
marked  a  ty|>e.  Their  knowledge  has  .so  much  of  disillusion  in 
it,  their  endeavor  so  much  of  h(i|)elcssncss. 

There  is  S4ymcthing  stubborn,  almost  violent,  in  the  personality 
nf  this  trageiliennc.  She  reveals  herself  volcanically  when  at  last 
one  romcs  tn  talk  with  her.  and  the  timid  reserve  which  enchains 
her  breaks  down.  Her  voice  is  pregnant  with  a  husky,  vibrant 
quality,  a  little  comlative ;  its  cvlence  tells  one.  with  her  eyes, 
of  the  pathway  of  grief,  seeming  failure,  starvation,  and  ever 
unending  struggle.  The  eyes  are  inilced  beautiful — grey-blue, 
full  of  a  radiant  intelligence,  temler,  gloomy,  a  little  suspicious, 
as  of  one  who  has  many  times  l)cen  betrayed  in  her  faith.  Life 
has  not  been  gentle  to  her.  but  out  of  the  tliscord  she  has  made 
a  marvellous  harmony,  a  music  like  unto  Strauss's  "Also  Sprach 
Zarathustra."  This  melo<ly  enfolds  her  like  some  clinging  gar- 
ment of  deep  and  omniscient  knowledge. 

She  wears  as  .1  rule  soft,  neutral  tintetl  gowns,  severe  in  line — 
greys  and  dull  browns,  well  suited  to  her  small,  sombre  self. 
Her  movements  are  vital  with  decision,  buoyant  with  the  un- 
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tranimclcd  freedom  of  one  who  is  unconscious  of  the  body,  yet 
using  it  to  express  the  moods  of  her  soul,  like  the  tones  of  her 
voice,  the  look  of  the  eyes,  the  beautiful,  lirni,  boyish  movements 
of  the  hands.  In  her  face,  "so  strangely  set,  of  some  strange, 
inherited  regret."'  the  face  of  Uuse  has  becomt?  tender  by  her 
wisdom  of  life.  The  face  of  Despres  has  become  wi&e,  but 
tragic,  distrustful,  with  an  almost  brutal  intensity.  The  flame 
of  her  consciousness  is  overpowering  in  its  ardency,  and  by  rea- 
son of  this  she  has  not  her  equal  among  modern  artists  in  such 
plays  as  "riiedrc,"  "Medea,"  "KIcctra,"  "F.lisa"  (in  dc  Goncourt's 
play,)  "(ierniinal,"  in  Zola's  drama,  or  those  of  Ibsen,  despite 
the  indubitable  greatness  of  a  Bartct,  Kejanc,  Weber.  Sorel. 
Simone  or  many  remarkable  German  and  Italian  artists.  She 
brings  the  rcn»otencss  of  the  classic  dramas  closer  to  us  than  the 
regal  elocutionary  methods  of  the  declamatory  school  and  curi- 
ously invests  the  moclem,  psychological  play  with  a  classic  maj- 
esty by  very  reason  of  the  intimacy  of  her  nietlio<ls.  She  attracts 
one  by  her  almost  repellent  charm  and  by  that  poetic  power  In 
reveal  to  one,  one's  secret  mood,  one's  isolated  c.Nt>crience,  the 
ever  unspoken  hidden  coniplications  of  the  ijtiestiuning  soid. 
'Hierc  is  a  psychic  touch  of  divination  in  her  portrayals,  an  ele- 
mental power  in  this  Parisian  bom  artist;  yet  how  completely 
un-I'arisian  when  she  gives  way  to  her  primitive  passions  of  hate, 
desire,  love,  anguish.  She  seems  then  to  lie  betraying  universal 
buried  m<Kxls,  cryptic  memories,  banished  desires,  when  the 
forces  of  her  genius  possess  her.  .^nd  perhaps  it  is  this  terrible 
adherence  to  truth,  th-c  truth,  which  our  whole  social  and  ar- 
tistic life  would  deny,  that  withholds  from  her  the  success  and 
admiration  of  the  average  theatre-going  public.  We  want  life 
presented  to  us  "smilingly  envisaged,"  and  when  a  forceful  per- 
sonality presents  it  to  us  with  the  old  burning  tragedy  in  the 
eyes,  and  without  the  spiritual  conviction  of  a  joy  deeper  than 
all  pain,  a  hope  more  absolute  than  any  loss,  we  resent  it  and  too 
often,  alas,  reject  the  genius  who  is  manifesting  to  us  a  portion 
of  tlie  truth  which  must  be  faced  and  conquered  before  the 
greater  glory  can  come. 

Her  private  life  is  one  of  constant,  persistent  endeavor;  very 
diflferent  to  the  brilliant,  social  life  led  by  so  many  stars  of  the 
French  stage.  She  is  difficult  to  know,  seeking  solitu<lc  and  re- 
moteness, as  if  contact  with  the  superficial,  aimless  life  of  the 
admirers  of  great  artists  would  take  from  her  some  jMirtion  of 
her  inner  vision,  some  energy  from  her  inspiration  and  her  <lrcam. 
Her  joy,  recreation,  passion  arc  all  contained  in  that  oite  wor«l. 
"work."  She  lives  almost  always  in  a  fever  of  mental  intoxica- 
tion, of  a  burning  desire  to  absorb,  interpret.  Her  home  is 
like  herself — quiet,  sombre  but  compelling  in  tone.  One  room 
pervaded  with  the  erotic,  almost  mystic  side  of  her  nature:  the 
other  clear  and  primitive  like  some  room  in  a  far  N'orwcgian 
home.  The  .salon  is  full  of  rare.  oUI  furniture,  dark  and  Jap- 
anese in  sugge-stion,  the  walls  hung  with  original  paintings  of 
her  aiTcsting,  questioning  face.  A  large  bust  of  Ibsen  on  the 
mantel  and  a  massive  torso  of  a  nude  tiancer  by  Ro<lin  dominat- 
ing all.  The  latter,  a  work  of  art,  pitiless,  realistic,  cruel,  yet 
supremely  delicate  in  execution.  strangel>'  resembles  the  work  of 
De.sprcs  herself.  When  last  the  writer  saw  her  it  was  the  day 
after  a  miraculous  performance  of  "Electra"  and  "L'Aniour  de 
Kesa."  She  brought  out  a  new  part  she  had  been  copying  almost 
the  entire  night  after  her  return  from  the  theatre,  too  wrought 
«p  by  the  stupendousness  of  her  effort  for  sleep,  and  so  to  quiel 
herself  she  wrote  and  studiwi  till  five  in  the  morning.  Tltc 
atmosphere  of  superb  deeds  accomplishcil  still  hung  aroumi  her 
despite  the  tragic  tiredness  of  her  face.  She  can  never  study  a 
part  from  the  printed  manuscript.  It  says  n<ithing  to  her,  so  she 
copies  the  entire  play  in  her  own  handwriting  into  a  copy-l>ook. 
When  the  play  is  taken  frnni  the  rc]>ert<Hre  she  destroys  it  ami 
if  it  is  again  produced  in  a  few  years  she  copies  and  releams 
it  entirely  afresh. 

f?om  of  the  people,  Suzanne  Despres  owes  much  to  her  origin, 
her  so  strongly  marked  character  and  temperament,  the  exalted 
obstinacy  which  so  typifies  the  French  people,  that  inferior  force 
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which  is  nourished  on  obstacles,  ant!  ends  by  using  them  all  as 
a  means  to  success,  as  "kites  which  rise  against  and  not  with  the 
wind."  She  seems  to  become  fortified  by  battle,  e.xcited  by 
difficulties,  and  all  her  .sentiments,  inclinations,  feelings  .spring 
from  vigorous  and  far-reaching  routs.  She  comes  to  us,  as  a 
Gorky,  with  untramnielol  emotions.  The  H-hool  of  life,  in  close, 
rough  contact,  has  been  her  teacher.  Not  as  an  ol)server  has 
she  learned,  which  is  so  often  the  only  way  of  knowledge  for  so 
many  artists,  who  have  had  no  real  communion  with  the  life 
they  are  calletl  upon  to  interpret — the  life  of  poverty,  rejection, 
agony  and  infinite  struggle.  From  her  earliest  years  she  has 
had  to  work.  Daughter  of  a  mechanic  on  the  railrt«ds  she 
entered  the  public  schools  at  the  age  of  twelve,  soon  after  to  go 
out  and  earn  Iter  own  living,  and  add  her  mite  to  the  meagre 
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means  of  the  family.  This  oMi^ation  to  work  liad  the  a<tvantnKc 
of  briii^iMK  with  it  3  certain  nnioiiiu  of  freoloin.  titikii<>\Mi  (<> 
those  brought  up  in  more  shchercii  homes.  an<l  the  little  "mcKl- 
iste"  apprentice 
Used  her  fret--  Mhr*  f  t 
iloni  acconling 
ti)  the  ini|)cra- 
t  i  V  c  demands 
of  her  K^'ii"*- 
She  went  to 
the  theatre. 
She  walked 
fruni  her  hcinie 
in  the  suhurbs 
to  her  place  uf 
work  in  the 
nie  lie  In  Paix, 
to  and  from, 
every  day, 
thus  saving 
the  five  sous 
which  her  fa- 
I  h  e  r  allowed 
her  for  her 
train  fare.  At 
the  end  of  the 
week  she 
found  herself 
the  rich  pos- 
sessor of  thirty  sous  (sixty  cents),  which  enabled  her  tn  u-i  to 
the  tup  gallery  of  the  Theatre  I*ran<;ais.  the  palace  of  her  drc:iins. 
with  two  siius  lor  the  ohjwwv  and  four  sons  fur  an  oranjic. 
The  entire  sum  was  swallowed  np  in  this  orgy  and  the  youn^ 
girl  wouUl  walk  home  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morniuf;,  rccitiu);  like 
tine  possesse<l.  t  )ne  day,  the  brilliant,  iconoclastic  youiij;  director. 
l-URne-Poc,  then  Uxinninij  to  win  fame  fur  himself,  not  onl\ 
as  an  actor  but  as  the  ambitous  e<lit'>r  uf  the  .irt  mnKazinc 
l.'Ocuvrc  and  director  of  the  theatre  of  the  same  n.iine  I  the  man 
who  since  has  faniiliarizc<l  I'aris  with  many  remarkable  plays 
from  every  country,  and  has  brought  to  F'aris.  not  only  Diise,  but 
(irasso,  /.acconi.  Huncan.  the  Ja)ijinesc  and  Chinese  players,  and 
the  first  man  to  produce  .Maeterlinck  1.  received  a  letter  from  a 
IKiinter  friend  asking  liini  to  interest 
liitnscif  in  a  yoimj;  girl  whom  he 
thought  niiKht  have  talent.  \n  in- 
terview was  arrange<l.  Suzanne  Des- 
pres  came,  timid,  but  coiivinccil;  re- 
cited, and  won  not  only  the  artistic 
interest  of  the  young  <lircclor,  but 
also  his  heart.  Within  three  months 
she  made  her  first  ai>(>carancc  in 
"tlwriot  de  Terre  Cuitc."  a  Hindoo 
|)lay,  and  later  entered  the  t'onscrva- 
toire.  now  the  wife  of  I.ugue-l'oc. 
At  the  Conservatoire  she  won  the 
two  first  prizes  for  both  tragedy 
ami  comedy  (but  ohi  the  galling 
memory  of  those  times  of  indefatig- 
able labor,  discouragement,  the  fev- 
ers of  fear,  the  lack  of  comprehen- 
sion, despite  the  official  recognitimi. 
except  from  her  hiisltand  anrl  a  few 
|»euetrativc  souls,  such  as  .Manricr 
Maeterlinck  n  When  she  left  the 
Conservatoire  she  was  engaged  by 
the  \"anileville  Theatre,  but  after 
several  rehearsals  they  decicled  iv  i; 
to  let  her  ap|>car.  and  if  it  h.'xl  ivii 
been  for  the  exten.<iivc  tours  ar- 
rangefl  ff)r  her  by  tlic  Theatre  ilc 
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r<\'uvre,  and  the  constant  encouragement  of  her  husl>and,  she 
ttiuiM  have  l>een  completely  iliscourageil  by  the  olMluratt-ness  of 
pidilic.  of  the  "iKinlevard,"  as  they  say  in  Paris,  of  the  directors, 

critics  and  even 
colleagues. 
They  reniainol 
suspicious,  dis- 
trustful Ijefore 
the  originality 
of  her  melhoils 
and  the  ]ki1c, 
curious  jierson- 
ality.  At  last 
Jules  Lcniaitre, 
hunting  for  a 
creator  for  his 
■■.\inee,"  heani 
of  her,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  in- 
tuitive kind- 
ness engaged 
her  for  t  h  e 
role. 

liiit  he  was 
so  disipiMMUted 
in  her  work  at 
the  rehearsals 
that  he  wanted 
at  the  eleventh 

liour  to  take  the  role  from  her.  Luckily  he  was  flissuailed  and 
the  (day  prove<l  for  him  a  success,  lint  for  Suzanne  Despres  it 
was  a  triuin|>h — the  trimiii»h  of  I'aris  at  last! 

.^^iiKc  then  she  has  appeared  in  success  after  .success;  not  only 
at  her  liuslianrrs  theatre  but  with  the  famous  .\ntoine,  (who  at 
one  time  riilirtde<l  her  genius),  at  the  tiynniase  and  in  /tola's 
"L'.-\ssornmoirc"  with  (iuitry,  in  which  she  made  a  clamorous  suc- 
cess. Then  came  her  recognition  and  engagement  by  the  re- 
scrve<l,  difficult  to  ple.i^e  Theatre  l-'ran<;ais.  the  one-time  far-olT 
palace  of  her  dreams;  that  temple  of  the  classics  and  home  of 
great  traditions  and  all  perfections,  and  yet — alas  often,  t<Hi.  the 
home  of  buried  teiniH-raments  and  aliandone<l  ho|>es.  It  lias 
evolve*!  a  I'artet  and  a  ."sorel,  but  its  atmosphere  was  crushing 

to  the  ardent,  progressive,  severely 
realistic  little  Despres,  and,  after  a 
loo  and.icious  portrayal  of  F'liedrc. 
the  bird  spread  its  as  yet  unclipptnl 
wings  and  (lew  away  again  to  fn-e- 
doin  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
'>tnigglc.  This  action  on  her  part 
luiill  up  against  her  amongst  a  very 
large  public,  those  lovers  of  old  tra- 
ditions, what  ere  they  be.  those  rc- 
s]K-ctors  of  ancient  temples,  a  very 
ilefinite  )>rcju<licc  such  as  was 
launched  again.st  her  great  colleague, 
Sarah  Iternharilt,  years  before,  and 
which  has  taken  all  the  ciMirage  of 
her  genius  to  efTace.  I  hit  by  her 
perfonn.inces  in  Rshrouflfe's  "Fille 
Sauvage,"  (i<irki's  "I.es  lias  Pro- 
fouiN."  D'.Xnnunzio's  "(iiocomla," 
and  "l.a  h'ille  de  Jorio."  and  Ibsen's 
■■|>oirs  House."  she  established  her- 
self as  the  most  remarkable  and  or- 
iginal of  tragediennes.  She  has  made 
three  triumphal  tours  to  South 
.\nierica  with  .-\ntoine.  and  every 
year  makes  extensive  tours  to  Prus- 
sia. Austria.  .Scandinavia,  etc.  In 
!0o6  she  and  her  friend,  Kleanora 

{Contmnci  on  fate  ti) 
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Convicts  See  a  Play  of  Convict  Life 


PERHAPS  the 
most  (I  n  i  q  tl  e 
tlieatrical  p  i-  r  - 
forniaiicc  ever  k"*'*?" 
was  tliai  wliicli  recently  lunk  place  at  the  San  (Jiientiii  IVnitcii- 
tiary,  Califortiia.  Sarali  I'.iTiiliardl.  Julia  Marlosvc  ami  Matulc 
Adams  have  playe<l  at  the  (ireek  Theatre  at  i!erl>ele\,  and  N'or- 
dica  satiK  there  out  in  the  (>iM.-n  air  under  the  star-canopied  sky ; 
but  it  was  rocrved  for  H.  It.  Warner,  the  actor,  I"  conceive  the 
idea  «>f  jfiving  a  similar  performance  to  the  convicts  in  Cali- 
fornia's l)ij;j;est  ])rison. 

Two  thousand  nieti  watchcil  the  playing  of  "Alias  Jininiy  \'a1- 
cntinc"  in  the  prison  yard  of  San  (Jucntin  Penitentiary.  Out- 
wanlly  li»ey  were  "not  as  other  men."  They  had  striped  clothing, 
shaved  heads,  snildenc'l  faces,  lined  and  seamed,  hardened,  yet 
(HThaps  softeneil  in  a  Une  here  and  there  l>y  years  of  sufTeriti}; 
and  eiKlurance.  It  was  a  kind  thought  that  prompted  the  iriea  of 
this  performance  for  men  forgotten  and  shunned  hy  the  world, 
and  that  kindness  was  deeply  and  tearfully  apprcciatetl.  That 
the  result  is  far-reaching  anil  giKxl  is  aluKi^t  ohvious. 

The  play  was  slageil  with  the  prisf>n  wall  for  a  liackgroiind. 
and  wli'le  tlte  action  was  in  progress  armed  guards  paceil  Inck 
and  forth  like  sentinels  on  the  walls  of  sonte  ancient  haroninl 
ca'^tle,  ever  alert  for  an  invailiiig  enemy.  The  prison  yanl  has  a 
natural  slope  h.ickward  froui  the  wall,  atid  this  foruie<l  a  sort  of 
aniphitlieatrc  around  which  chairs  were  arranged  in  a  way  that 
enabled  every  tnan  to  get  a  view  oi  the  stage.  The  twenty- four 
women  prisoners  were  seated  in  Ihc  front  r4)w.  an<l  Warden 
Iloylc  had.  with  his  usual  kindness,  seen  to  it  that  even  the 
prisoners  condemned  to  death  were  not  forgotten  in  this  wonder- 
ful treat.  lie  had  go<xl  scats  reserved  for  them,  to  show  sym- 
pathy for  these  unfortunates,  who  must  .soon  pay  the  jKMially  f>tr 
their  crimes. 

The  day  was  warm  and  sunshiny,  and  two  thousand  convicts 
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nra  d  c  tl»c  strangest 
audience  to  w  h  i  c  h 
actors  have  ever 
played,  llie  prisoners 
— nnder  the  instruction  of  .\thert  Cowlcs,  of  Ihc  visiting  the- 
atrical coiii|>any — lia<l  iKiilt  the  stage,  and  were  eagerly  interested 
in  their  novel  work. 

When  the  actors,  wlu)  lia<l  been  presenting  the  play  at  the  Corl 
Theatre  in  San  Francisco,  arrived,  the  prisoners  were  all  excite- 
ment. Some  of  them  liad  not  seen  a  woman  for  many  years,  and 
the  actresses,  dressed  in  their  up-to-date  gowns,  iK-auliful  hats, 
and  trim  shoes,  were  a  sight  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  "pri.son 
birds."  The  men.  too.  in  their  fresh,  well-cut  clothes,  must  have 
occasional  a  gripping,  .sinking  feeling  at  the  heart  of  these  stri|)c<l 
unfortunates,  who  gazed  <m  their  opposite-" — free,  ha)>py,  prtis- 
jierous  men  from  the  outride  world.  What  a  book  it  would  make 
to  analy;!c  the  thoughts  of  those  convicts  as  the  players  were 
nIiosvu  through  the  prison,  in  and  out  of  the  dining-rooms,  the 
work-sho|»s  and  clia|)cl,  while  they,  heartsick  auil  remorseful, 
kvikeil  on.  Perhaps  .some  of  (he  prisoners  had  bitteniess  ami 
hatred  in  their  hearl>,  but  the  majority  fell  only  gratitude  and 
pleasure,  iHiih  towards  the  players  and  iIk-  warden.  Their  atti- 
tude was  proiif  of  this.  They  were  quiet  and  altcniivc.  ■xi  that 
not  a  word  of  the  play  might  be  lost. 

N'o  actor*  ever  had  a  more  appreciative  auilience.  'Hie  con- 
victs laiighe<l  at  the  *allies.  apjtlauded  when  some  telling  point 
was  made,  frowned  at  injuvtice.  and  wept  at  the  pathos  of  jimmy 
N'alentine's  |Hisition.  XiU  a  woril  escajvil  them.  Their  own  pre- 
dicament was  forgotten  apimrently  they  were  wholly  absorbed: 
tears  streamed  down  the  faces  of  the  nu-n.  The  children  made  a 
special  ap)H-al — bright,  sweet.  In-autiful  little  tots,  who  won  their 
share  of  applau^.e  an<l  appreciation. 

There  were  men  in  that  prisr>n  who  had  children.  What  must 
their  feelings  have  been !  They  laughed  when  the  convict  got  the 
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betier  of  ll>e  warden  in  a  battle  of  words  and  they  scowled  at  a 
villainous  trick — just  as  people  do  in  the  theatres  in  the  cities. 
There  were  men  in  tliat  vast  stnp>cd  audience  who  breathlessly 
watche<l  the  play,  who  never  expected  to  s^c  tile  outside  world 
again — "lifers,"  and  men  whose  heads  arc  already  licirt  with  age, 
and  the  end  of  whose  term  stretches  too  far  into  the  future  for 
anything  but  the  faintest  glimmer  of  hope — a  miracle,  |x;rhaps — 
an  unlookc<l  for  pardon — to  keep  the  spark  alive.  There  were 
youths  there,  whose  tcniis  arc  short,  an<l  nearly  fini-shc<l.  These 
surely  must  have  niailc  new  and  strong  resolutions.  That  ser- 
mon of  "Jimmy  Valentine"  procluced  on  a  stage  in  the  open  air 
must  liave  gone  to  heavy  hearts  as  few  sermons  preached  in  the 
prison  chapel  have  ever  done. 

The  last  act  was  over,  c>es  were  wiped,  noses  blown,  and  the 
pri.soners  gave  their  thanks  through  one  who  had  an  address  of 
gratitude.  They  thanke<l  Mr.  Warner,  the  leading  man.  and  Miss 
Phyllis  .Sherwood,  the  leading  woman,  and  all  the  other  actors, 
and  their  warden ;  and  they  are  still  talking  of  it.  discussing  it 
from  a  personal  and  dramatic  standpoint,  and  comparing  opinions 
on  the  actors. 

It  was  a  kind  deed  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wanier.  He  realized 
the  particular  appeal  this  play  wnuM  make  to  convicts,  the  hope 
with  which  it  might  inspire  them,  and  the  lessr)n  of  endeavor  and 
principle  it  might  instill  in  these  forgotten,  outca.st  men :  and 
it  was  a  kind  thing  that  Warden  Hoyle  did  to  give  his  consent 


and  assistance  to  all  this.  Ever  since  his  incumbency  in  the 
office,  conditions  at  San  ^ueiitin  have  slowly  but  steadily  im- 
proveil.  There  is  no  more  cruelty  practised  there,  and  in  so  far 
as  it  has  been  possible,  the  warden  has  tried  to  take  sonic  of  the 
oppressive  burdens  from  the  prisoners  in  his  charge.  1 1  is  letter 
Id  the  public  shows  his  interest  in  his  work  and  his  hope  for 
fallen  man: 

"This  performance  to-day  is  a  great  thing  for  the  jirison.  It 
marks  a  new  era  in  the  public  attitude  toward  convicts.  It  shows 
the  prisoners,  as  nothing  else  couhl  ilo,  that  the  community  has 
sytnjiathy  and  encouragement  for  them. 

"From  another  standpoint  it  will  have  an  excellent  effect.  It 
will  serve  to  interest  the  public  in  the  prisons  of  the  State  and  to 
make  society  realize  that  it  owes  a  duty  of  humanity  to  the  men 
who  arc  confined  within  prison  walls.  It  will  help  remove  the 
idea  of  punishment  as  the  purpose  of  impri.sonmcnt  and  siib.stitute 
the  idea  of  the  higher  purpose  of  correction. 

"\\V  want  the  prisoners  to  know — as  this  pl.iy  points  out — that 
a  convict  who  tries  to  reform  will  be  given  a  chance  and  encour- 
agement to  work  out  his  regeneration."       "Wardkn  Ho%xe." 

The  players  have  gone  their  way:  the  incident  for  them  is  a 
pleasant  memory.  For  the  convicts  it  was  a  light  in  darkness,  the 
touch  of  a  sympathetic  hand ;  and  the  memory  of  a  kindly  act  that 
will  be  cherished  'til  the  drop  of  the  last  curtain,  and  the  waning 
flicker  of  the  last  light. 
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Maggie  Teyte  — the  Diminutive  Prima  Donna 

By  RICHARq.SAVACIE 


■ «. 

4 


A TINY  Utile  figure,  in  the  dress  of  a  page,  partc<l  the  cur- 
tains at  the  back  of  the  stage,  a  plaintive  little  face 
appeared  itt  the  opening,  and  Miss  Maggie  Teyte. 
smallest,  youngest  of  prima  donnas, 
made  her  first  appearance  un  the  Amer- 
ican o])cratic  stage.  The  occasion  was 
the  first  matinee  at  the  I'hiladclphia 
Opera  House,  on  the  afternoon  of  No- 
vember 4th;  the  opera,  Mozart's  "Mar- 
riage of  Figaro,"  and  it  was  as  Chcni- 
bino,  the  youthful  page,  a  role  in  which 
she  took  Ix>ndon  by  storm,  that  this 
gifted  young  girl  captivated  the  hearts 
of  her  American  audienrc.  Of  her  suc- 
cess there  was  no  doubt,  and  after  the 
familiar  ana,  I'oi  die  saf'ctc,  the  house 
rose  to  her,  and  denian<lcd  its  repeii 
tion.  Subsequent  appearances  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Giicago  and  in  concert  in 
New  York — for  Miss  Teyte  is  as  nnicli 
at  home  ni  the  latter  as  in  the  former 
field — have  but  endeared  her  the  more 
to  the  public. 

Miss  Teyte  is  absurdly  young  look- 
ing, even  for  her  few  years  (she  is  just 
past  twenty),  and  as  she  sat  chatting 
in  the  drawing  room  of  her  CThicago 
hotel,  one  wouli!  have  thought,  to  Imtk 
at  her,  that  she  was  some  blushing 
school  girl  anticipating  her  coming 
out  party,  rather  than  a  full-fledged 
pruua  donna. 

She  has  been  called  English  and 
Irish,  both  countries  l)cing  anxious  to 
claim  her.  so  one  of  the  first  questions 
asked  her  by  the  present  writer  was 
which  nationality  she  actually  claime<l. 
Miss  Teyte  laughed,  and  her  answer 
practically  leaves  the  reader  to  settli- 
the  question. 

"My  mother's  father  was  .Scotch.  .X^ 
a  little  child  I  remcmlM?r  often  hearing 
her  say:  'My  father  never  wore  trou- 
sers in  his  life.'  It  used  to  puzzle  nie 
greatly  to  know  what  she  meant  until 
I  was  old  enough  to  realize  that,  of  course,  she  rtieant  that  lie  had 
always  woni  a  kilt.  He  married  an  Irish  woman,  and  their  son, 
my  father,  was  far  more  Irish  than  Scotch.  My  mother  was 
English,  and  I  was  born  in  Englan<l.  Now  then,  what  is  my 
nationality?"  she  concluded,  and  the  question  proved  too  tliflicull 
for  immediate  solution. 

Irish  certainly  are  the  big  grey  eyes  with  their  dark  lashes, 
and  most  of  her  listeners  insist  that  only  Irish  blood  could  ac- 
count for  the  artistic  temperament  displayexl  by  the  tiny  singer. 
Miss  Teyte's  father  was  an  accom|>lishc<l  amateur  pianist,  who 
studied  seriously  in  Leipzig,  although  he  never  |>iit  his  talent  to 
professional  use.  .Ml  of  her  mother's  family  were  musical,  and  so 
It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  future  artist  sang  as  a  mere 
child.  As  a  child,  t<x>,  she  began  her  vocal  studies  with  her  first 
and  only  teacher.  Jean  De  Reske. 

"I  do  wish  you  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  I  never  studi<'<l 
with  anyone  in  mv  life  but  M.  De  Re.ske."  said  Miss  Teyte 
earnestly.  "There  seems  to  be  an  impression  in  America  that 
he  never  trained  any  artist  entirely,  but  there  are  at  least  five 
of  us  now  singing  before  the  public  who  have  never  had  any 
other  teacher."  .^mong  these  five  is  Mme.  Saltzman-Stevcns. 
who  joins  the  Chicago  company  later. 

"I  made  my  debut  in  opera  three  an<l  a  half  years  ago.  as 
Zerlina  in  'Don  Giovanni,'  at  Monte  Carlo,"  she  continued,  "and 
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from  there  went  to  the  Opera  Comique  to  sing  .Mclisande,  after 
Miss  Mary  Garden  left.    1  shall  never  forget  my  first  meeting 
with  M.  Debussy.    I  was  sent  for  to  sing  the  music  for  him.  I 
arrived  first.    I  was  smaller,  thinner 
than  I  am  now,"  she  mnsc<l  ( as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  one  wouhl  not  call  her  thin ; 
slim,  slight,  willowy,  certainly,  but  a 
round  little  figure),  "and  my  hair  was 
ilown  my  back  in  a  pigtail.  Presently 
.M.  Dcbussx  came  into  the  room,  and 
glanced  at  me.  Dubiously  he  asked : 
"  'Pardon  me,  but  is  this  Miss  Teyte?' 
"  'Oui,  Monsieur,'  I  replied. 
"'Are  you  Miss  .Maggie  Teyte?' 
"  'Oui.  Monsieur.' 

"  'Pardon  me.  but  are  you  Miss  Mag- 
gie Teyte  of  the  Opera  Coinique?*  he 
again  (jueslioned. 
"  'Oui,  Monsieur.' 

"A  rcsignefl  expression  came  over 
his  face,  and  he  seated  himself  at  the 
piano.  I  knew  he  was  disgiiste<l,  and 
wonilercd  why  they  had  sent  that  child 
to  sing  fur  him,  but  we  began.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  [xa-used.  and  aske<1  me 
if  he  might  ask  his  wife  to  come  and 
hear  me.  He  did  so.  and  from  that  mo- 
ment we  became  friends." 

How  great  is  the  admiration  which 
the  composer  feels  for  his  youngest  of 
Melisandes  is  proved  by  the  fact  which 
Miss  Teyte's  hiisKin*!  related,  namely, 
that  Ddnissy  insists  upon  her  singing 
his  music  whenever  she  is  in  France, 
and  he  is  directing  a  concert.  She  is 
engaged  for  every  one  of  the  Debussy 
festivals  directe<l  by  the  composer, 
which  are  to  lie  given  in  France  this 
coming  summer. 

"I  love  the  role  of  Melisandc."  the 
little  prima  donna  remarked  earnestly. 
"It  is  so  interesting,  so  beautiful.  .Mtcr 
my  engagement  at  the  Opera  Comique 
I  went  to  London,  to  sing  at  His  Ma- 
jesty's Theatre  in  the  spring  of  1910, 
iluring  Mr.  Heecham's  season  of  grand  o(iera.  'Hiere  I  sang 
Chcrubino  in  'The  Marriage  >if  Figaro,'  .\titonietta  in  "Tales 
of  IIofTmann.'  another  role  which  I  find  very  sympathetic,  Su- 
zanna  in  Mozart's  'II  Seraglio.'  an  opera  not  as  well  known  as 
it  should  be.  Then  in  the  autumn,  at  Covent  (iardeu.  I  sang  the 
.same  roles.  Marguerite  in  'Faust"  and  others.  A  role  which  I 
hope  I  may  be  able  to  smjr  here,  and  which  I  have  siuig  on  the 
Riviera,  is  .Migmm  in  .'\mbroisc  Thomas'  o|>cra.  Mimi  in  'I.a 
Rohenie'  is  another,  and  one  which  I  especially  Iwpc  to  sing — I 
have  never  done  so  yet — is  Eva  in  'Die  Meistcrsinger.'  I  feel 
that  it  woulrl  suit  me  admirably,  and  should  love  to  sing  it." 

F"or  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  yet  heard  her,  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  here  that  Miss  Teyte's  voice  docs  not  match 
her  five  feet  of  height,  and  generally  tiny,  fragile  appearance. 
It  is  surprisingly  full  and  resonant,  especially  in  the  upper  reg- 
ister, as  well  as  even  and  smooth. 

One  of  the  singer's  greatest  admirers  is  .Sir  Paolo  Tosti,  the 
renowned  song  writer,  and  whose  opinion  in  London  may  be 
said  to  be  law.  He  declares  that  Miss  Maggie  Teyte  is  the  only 
smgcr  to-day  who  can  sing. 

"Tic  has  often  emb3rrass<>d  me  terribly  when  I  have  been  sing- 
ing at  some  reception  where  he  was  present,"  remarked  Miss 
Teyte.  "He  woithl  be  so  extravagant  in  his  praise  that  I  would 
feel  like  sinking  through  the  floor." 
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"HK   di^grareful  scenes 
cnacjed  rcrently  in  a 
New  Havtii  theatre  by 
college  stiuleiits,  who  wrccketl 

the  auditoriuii)  anil  stormed  the  stage,  because  they  were  dissat- 
isfied with  the  entertainment,  and  the  still  tnure  recent  public 
protest  against  llie  plays  i>rcsentcd  by  the  lri>h  I'layers— protest 
whicli,  in  this  city,  took  the  form  of  actual  violence,  the  actors 
being  t'<'''''!*l  overrijic  eggs  and  other  objectionable  missiles — 
come  as  gentle  reminders  tliat  theatre  audiences,  patient  mulcr 
much  provocation  as  they  seem  to  be,  are  soineliines  apt  to  lose 
their  tctn|)er,  with  serious  results. 

It  is  really  the  mob  spirit  that  prompts  us  to  clap  at  the  theatre, 
the  s;imc  mob  spirit  that  made  some  of  the  admirers  of  Charlotte 
Cushman  take  the  horses  from  her  coach  on  the  <x-casion  of  her 
farewell  in  New  York  City,  and  drag  her,  themselves  in  the 
traces,  to  the  Kiftli  Avenue  Motel.  And  it  is  this  spirit  reversed 
— changed  frotti  enthusiasm  into  hatrcti — that  resullctl  in  the 
wounding  of  forty-one  iioldiers  <luring  the  .^stor  I'lacc  riots. 
Audiences  are  quick  to  rouse,  an<l  not  easy  to  quell. 

Even  that  sanctuary  of  dramatic  art,  the  Theatre  I'"ran«,-ais, 
is  not  exempt  from  turbulent  .scenes  of  this  kind.  It  is  only  a 
few  months  ago  that  there  was  an  incipient  riot  in  the  dignified 
house  of   Molicre  over  the  pnnluction  of  IScrnstcin's  play, 
"Aprcs  Moi."    Some  attributed  the  disturbance  to  the  fact  that 
the  author,  1  lenri  llcrnstcin,  well-known  to  .America  by  "The 
Thief,"  "Samson."  and  "Israel,"  is  a  Jew,  and  that  the  Royalists 
had  carried  their  anti-Semitic 
prejudices  into  the  playhouse. 
Others  claimed  that  the  au- 
thor was  uni>opular  because 
he  had  cvatled  military  duty, 
still  others  because  of  the  vul- 
garity of  the  harem  skirt  worn 
by  the  heroine.  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  disturbance  was  un- 
doubtetlly  t  h  e   outcome  of 
(|uarrels  wholly  separate  from 
the  theatre  itself,  anil  the  play, 
which  hail  been  first  produced 
on  February  20,  1911,  was 
witlidrawn  by  the  author  on 
March  3,  191 1.    The  result 
was  that  Daudet,  son  of  the 
novelist,  and  a  mover  in  the 
royalist  faction,  insulted  Jules 


When  Audiences  Get  Angry 


llaretic.  the  director  of  the 
Theatre  l-"ran<ai<,  ami  Clare- 
tie's  M.m   foiiuht  a  duel  to 

By  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES  ,  .    ,    T    .  , 

avenge  Ins  father  s  honor. 

It  was  not  the  tirTil  time  the  Coinedic  had  been  the  scene  of 
public  disapproval.  Sardou's  play,  "Therniidor."  was  howled 
from  the  stage  for  |K>lilical  reasons,  t^nly  last  spring,  when 
"The  Lights  o"  l^ndon"  was  revived.  .Mr.  Charles  Kichman  was 
boohed  by  the  gallery  gods  for  playing  a  stereotypeil  villain's 
part  in  grave  seriousness. 

Actors  and  managers  both  sometimes  forget  how  near  the 
brink  they  are  in  their  relation  to  the  public,  l-'or  the  crowd — 
once  e.\cited — loses  its  reserve,  and  either  madly  destroys  others 
or  itself.  It  was  the  mob  spirit  in  frantic  agony  that  increased 
tlie  horrors  of  the  Iroquois  fire  in  Cliicago.  It  is  when  the  audi- 
ence makes  assault  upon  the  theatre  itself,  and  for  theatre 
reasons,  that  we  obtain  the  typical  riots,  such  as  dot  the  pages 
of  theatric-al  history. 

They  start,  as  all  quarrels  begin,  in  a  small  way,  mounting  to 
huge  proportions.  To-day,  we  have  lost  that  faction  interest  in 
the  theatre  which  was  so  strong  when  Edmund  Kcan  fought 
against  Uooth,  and  Edwin  Forrest  against  .Macrcady.  For  one 
thing,  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  there  is  much  niorc 
entente  corJiale  between  New  York  and  Lonilon  than  there  was 
in  those  days.  The  whole  irritaticm  preceding  the  ;\stor  riots 
came  from  I'orrcst's  sensitiveness  while  in  b".nglanil — a  sensa- 
tivcness,  no  doubt,  fanned  into  a  tlamc  Uy  the  (generally  accepted 

belief  that  .\nicrican  actors 
uere  always  slighted. 

Sometimes  these  riots  are 
not  without  their  attendant 
blessings,  for,  in  the  very  fact 
that  Junius  llrutus  Booth  was 
the  "star"  at  Covent  Garden, 
w  h  i  I  e  Kean  held  sw  ay  at 
Dniry  Ijine.  lay  the  reasons 
why  .\mcrica  was  to  be  his- 
trionically enriched  by  t  h  e 
[irxith  family.  The  events  of 
February  25,  1817,  are  too 
well-known  to  descant  upon 
fully :  it  was  a  case  of  a  rival 
blotting  the  clear  horizon  of 
Kean's  career.  Lottdon  town 
split  into  parties,  and  at  the 
last  hour,  due  to  the  stingi- 
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ncss  of  I  larris,  manager  uf  Covcnt  liartlcn.  Booth  (iL-scrtctl  for 
Drury  l^inc,  invc:glc<l  over  hy  the  wiles  uf  Kean  hiinsclf.  Tliisi 
only  infuriated  the  followers  of  Covcnt  (jarilcn,  who  ycllcil 
machinations  u|)on  the  head  of  Harris,  and  then  went  over  to 
Drury  l^nc  to  sec  Itnoili's  lago  face  Kcaii's  ( )ihello. 

Beginning  thus,  those  who  tric<l  in  this  way  to  sui>i>ress  the 
genius  of  Booth  ilid  not  reckon  with  his  temper  or  his  keenness. 
I'lUl  he  saw  soon  enough  the  intentfon  to  keep  him  under  for  the 
sake  of  Kean's  career;  therefore,  with  seeming  contrite  heart, 
he  slii>i>ed  over  to  Covcnt  Garden,  and  on  the  fateful  night,  just 
in  time  to  slop  1itigati<in  which  Harris  was  alKmt  to  hurl  against 
him,  he  appcarerl  as  Richard  111.  Mis  licst  frieuiU  and  his  worst 
enemies  crowded  the  house,  and,  as  a  c<inse<|ucnce,  the  hours 
passed  in  dumb  acting,  while  the  rabble  hissed  and  the  ailhcrents 
howled  for  quiet.  Then,  seeing  the  futility  of 
»|>cecli,  the  management  raised  a  placard  on 
which  were  printeil  the  wonis,  "(Iraut  silence  to 
explain."  Hut  the  manilatc  was  unhccrled.  It 
was  useless  to  flaunt  the  other  ])lacar(l,  "Can 
Knglishmen  condenm  unheani  ?"  The  Keanitcs 
and  Bootliites  were  too  busy  to  hee<l  any  argu- 
ment, and  it  was  even  nimore<l  that  Drury  Kane 
was  paying  for  the  unseemly  demonstration. 

On  March  i,  3  an<l  fi.  the  bill  at  Covent  (ar- 
den  was  repeated,  but  the  conflict  incrcascil. 
Crowds  surged  from  the  street  into  the  pit ; 
they  threw  orange  peel  from  the  galleries,  .'\ 
mob  loves  to  throw  something  into  the  audi- 
torium; during  the  Flcrnstcin  turmoil  :n  l^aris 
the  rabble  let  fly  a  \>c\'\  of  pigeons.  At  Covcnt 
Garden  they  [Kiunded  ujion  doors,  and  howled, 
and  gradually  they  liccainc  aware  that  fiooth 
h.iil  printeil  an  address  for  them  to  read.  It 
must  have  been  as  conciliatory  as  his  speech 
when  the  last  curtain  fell ;  for  the  audience 
pard<>nc<l  him  in  their  mob  way.  Maybe  the 
whole  affair  was  due  to  Kean's  excessive  jeal- 
ousy; maybe  it  was  the  working  of  over-zealous 
and  rival  managers.    Certainly  the  two  were 
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towering  geniuses,  nnich  alike  in  ai>|H-arancc,  and  <|nitc  similar  in 
the  style  of  their  work,  l>ut  neither  of  them  g:iined  one  point  of 
advantage,  and  though  he  was  not  tlrivcn  to  .America,  undoubt- 
edly Booth's  rivalry  with  Kcan  hastened  his  determination.  Here, 
then,  was  a  riot  which  was  cause<l  by  what  we  may  call  a  matter 
of  politics  at  the  theatre. 

Uf  the  same  type  was  tl»e  Astor  Place  riot  of  ^^ay  to,  1849, 
instigated  hy  the  ill  feeling  iKtween  Macrcady  and  Forrest.  If 
anything,  the  latter  was  an  ardent  American,  and  physically  he  ' 
was  a  fearful  man  to  antagonize.  His  word  was  law  unto  him- 
self and,  as  he  thought,  unto  others.  Editors  were  intimidated 
when  it  came  to  mentioning  his  name  in  their  papers,  He  would 
slop  at  nothing,  even  to  horsewhipping  Nathaniel  P.  Willis  in 
Washington  Square.  Having  toured  England,  Forrest  accused 
Macready  of  coming  one  night  to  hiss  him 
while  he  played.  On  his  return  to  New  York, 
l-'orrest  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  his  friends. 
How  much  ill  feeling  had  been  created  was  not 
known  to  Macreatly,  who  set  sail  on  his  farewell 
tour  to  this  country.  Forrest  was  playing  at 
Wallack's  Broadway  Theatre;  Macready  went 
to  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House,  a  site  used 
later  by  the  .Mercantile  Library.  On  the  same 
night,  the  two  were  to  play  "Macbeth."  Again 
the  public  split  into  factions,  the  friends  of 
Forrest  determined  that  he  should  not  play. 
Crowds  flocked  to  .Xstor  Place,  and  there  were 
hisses,  followe<l  by  a  shower  of  eggs. 

The  storm  rose  to  its  full  on  May  10.  For- 
rest, in  large  bills  posted  next  to  the  Macready 
announcements,  made  appeal  in  this  incendiary 
m.inncr:  "Workingmcn!  Shall  .Americans  or 
Englishmen  rule  in  this  country?  The  crews 
of  the  British  steamers  have  threatened  all 
.Americans  who  shall  dare  appear  this  night  at 
the  English  aristocratic  Ojiera  House.  Work- 
ingmcn!  Free  men!  Stand  up  to  your  lawful 
rights!"  This  meant  business  in  warlike 
fashion.    Therefore,  Macready 's  friends  made 
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appeal  to  the  police.   They  would  not  compromise,  as  the  actor 
at  first  wished  to  do.  When  the  evening  arrived,  tltere  were  ,'?oo 
policemen  at  Astor  Place,  outside  and  inside  the  theatre.  When 
the  audience  was  scatcil,  doors  were 
dosed  and  barred,  while  the  windows 
were  reinforced  by  planks.    The  iiioli 
had  filled  the  street  with  paving  stones 
which  now  were  pounded  upon  the 
doors  and  were  later  to  be  hurled 
against  the  Seventh  Regiment,  waiting 
its  summons  at  the  annor>. 

This  alarm  call  came,  and  the  soldiers 
hurried  up  Broadway.  But  the  mob 
forced  them  to  turn  inlu  Third  .'\ve- 
nue,  after  several  had  been  wounde<l. 
Militia  did  not  s^.-eui  to  awe  the  people; 
hence,  it  was  necessary  to  give  orders 
tliat  all  gtms  be  loaded  with  ball  car- 
tridges. No  intimidation  resulting,  the 
officer  of  the  small  army  told  the  city 
officials  present  that  unless  his  men 
were  allowed  to  fire,  a  retreat  would 
have  to  lie  called.  That  is  why  the  first 
volley  was  fired — a  volley  above  the 
heads  <if  the  mob.  Itut  a  mob  cannot 
be  fooled,  and  no  awe  followeil  in  the 
trail  of  the  charge.  The  second  volley 
was  aimed  low,  and  brought  death  in 
its  wake. 

Tlie  mob  retreated,  then  rallied  ;  and 
a  third  volley  brought  down  thirty- 
four  of  the  transgressors.  Macrea<ly 
had  the  satisfaction  of  pLiying  through 
it  all,  hut  it  was  an  uncomfortable 
evening,  l)csidcs  being  a  ilire  one.  He 

dared  not  brave  those  otitsicle,  .so  he  slippe<l  through  a  rear  en- 
trance and  was  in  secret  hiding  for  two  days.  His  adventures 
included  a  trip  to  Boston,  taken  in  disguise;  and  from  there  he 
sailed  for  F.ngland.  .S<>  intense  was  the  feeling  that  the  Seventh 
Regiment  remained  on  the  ground  for  two  additional  days,  with- 
out any  other  undue  excitement. 

In  England,  the  pit  and  gallery  have  in  niany  w.\vs  ruled  the 
theatre;  even  to-day  their  boohing  wdl  send  many  a  drama  into 
oblivion.   And  they  are  jealous  of  any  special  privileges.  Maker 


THE  OLD  MAN  DIES 

I 

Vca,  I  believe  (lie  world's  a  tiage. 

Gmt  Shakr«pe<-ire  said  so.  Ions  aj;o; 
Where  women  smirk,  and  men  may  ragr, 

.As  on  Ihr  hoards  their  cmft  they  »how. 
When  from  the  Imjuw,  filled  row  on  r>w. 

The  cheers  have  Imrsl  from  grinning  jaws, 
Back  to  the  rear  I've  fhuDled  slow, — 
fve  played  my  part  without  applause. 

II 

The  greutcAl   >4xne'!*  a  goTKroiw  cage 

Where  hright  plumed  birds  stnil  lo  and  fro. 
Where  enmpliiiienls  may  half  aKvuage 

The  woun<lcd  pride  th.xt  smarts  below. 
Yea,  then  when  dainty  hanil<  may  throw 
Sweet  tlowers  before  a  craw  who  caws. 
Yon  think  no  hitlemess  i  know? 
I've  played  my  part  without  applause. 

Ill 

I  low  hard  il  i«  to  diseng.ige 

The  tinsel  from  the  rc.il  Kold'i  glow: 
I've  learned  frrvm  Life's  dramatic  page. 

True  acting  from  the  fal-e  I  kix>w. 
\nw  tiUterittg  from  the  wenr  1  go. 

My  art  siill  pure  from  tawdry  flaws; 
\'ri  anlir  trick<  to  catch  Iheni,-  jwi, — 
I've  played  my  part  without  applause. 

Great  Prompter.— God  or  merely  Sage, 
Whf»4e  AcU  are  age^  williont  pause, 
I've  earned  no  more  than  just  my  wage — 
I've  played  my  part  without  applause. 

rLA«f.NfF  St«atios. 


cause  it  was  a  playhouse  held  in  low  repute,  as  that  it  was  a 
prifatf  place  of  amusement,  llcncc,  in  the  spirit  of  cla.ss,  the 
apprentices  attacked  the  aristocratic  premises. 

Rut  it  was  not  alone  from  these  quar- 
ters that  disturbances  emanated ;  those 
of  high  rank  were  likewise  the  centre 
of  stage  brawls.  In  i/it,  certain  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  sit  upon  the  stage, 
but  one  night,  during  a  perfurinance  of 
"Macbeth,"  my  lord  stepped  across 
stage  to  hail  a  friend,  and  the  action  of 
the  piece  was  halterl  while  he  blocked 
the  way.  Rich  aiul  <Juiu  were  acting 
and  their  swords  were  brought  into  play 
inasmuch  as  his  insolent  lordship  struck 
Rich  in  the  face.  It  was  now  war  to 
the  hilt  with  the  actors  against  the  <|ual- 
ity.  Then  followed  the  riot  which 
ended  in  smashe<l  mirrors  and  broken 
'seats.  Finally  sobliers  were  hasteneil 
to  the  I'ortugal  Street  theatre  to  ipiell 
the  mob.  Tliereafler.  so  it  is  In-lievefl, 
Cliarles  II  placcil  two  guards  on  ll»c 
.stage  In  forestall  any  further  disputes. 

It  is  strange  how  riots  nearly  always 
involve  actors  omteiiding  for  histrionic 
supremacy.  .'><unetiines.  as  in  the  case 
of  Spranger  liarry  ami  (iarrick,  it  was 
simply  a  matter  of  arlistic  rivalry; 
note  for  instance  the  reasini  of  the 
famous  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  contest, 
f iarrick  and  MackHn  were  at  Drury 
Lane  together,  at  the  time  when  the 
patent  theatres  could  make  or  mar  any 
player.  In  I  "43  Fleetwood's  reign  was 
nearly  over  at  Urttry  I^ne,  to  he  succee<led  by  I.acy  and  darrick 
in  partnership.  Salaries  being  in  jeojKirdy.  the  com]>any  deserted, 
thinking  to  get  the  llaymarket.  Tint  their  plans  failing,  they  all 
were  taken  l>ack  by  Flcetwiwid,  except  Macklin,  who  was  re- 
garded as  somewhat  of  a  ringleader.  The  latter  organized  a  riot, 
and  ujKtn  hearing  of  this,  Fleetwood  engageil  a  band  of  prize- 
fighters to  mete  out  pimishnicnt  to  the  ofTenders.  Pamphlets  were 
printed  and  there  were  disgraceful  moments  of  contention. 
Finally  there  was  a  compromise,  for  if  the  management  took 


mentions  the  burning  of  the  Cockpit  in  irtifi.  not  so  much  be-    Macklin  hack,  the  actor  himself  returnerl  nmch  chastened. 
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This  man,  who  was  the  first  to  liumanize  Shylock,  was  also 
the  first,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  to  play  Macljcth  clail  in 
Highianil  tartans.  The  piihiic  was  enraged  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  yell  forth  <leman<ls  for  Macklin's  <lischargc — «leniatuls  that 
ml  the  instant  had  to  he  satisfied.    But  though  discharged,  he 


drunk  and  demanded  "Yankee  Doodle"  or  no  play.  The  con- 
sequence was  thai  a  riut  ensuetl,  and  thereafter  liquor  wa»  pro- 
hibited until  after  the  first  piece. 

There  were  two  riots  in  Luiidtm  theatres  during  174R  and 
1763  of  consi<lerable  pro(>ortioti.  one  centering  around  a  l''rciuh 


ck  William  I  Am:. 

SCENE  IX  WILLIAM  C«>LLIKR'.S  NKW  I'LAV, 

was  reinstalwt  the  next  sca.son,  I7fi<).  It  is  a  pathetic  scene — 
that  of  Macklin's  appearance,  ijgc<l  ninety-nine,  in  the  role  of 
Shylock. 

The  public  niakes  itself  hcaril  forcibly  at  times.  Garrick 
nearly  had  his  house  ruined  because,  at  Drury  I-ane,  .some  for- 
eign ilancers  were  engaged  iluring  1755 — a  ]Kilicy  strongly  ol>- 
jecteil  to  by  the  pit  and  the  gallery.  KoniMe,  having  retleeorated 
(.'ovent  (iarden  in  1804.  bethought  hint  to  rai.sc  prices;  hut 
on  Septcnil)er  18.  1KQ4,  the  <).  I',  (old  price)  Riots  In-gan,  last- 
ing two  niutulis.  during  which  time  the  soldiers  were  calle<l  and 
the  riot  act  read.  An  earlier  record  of  foreign  prejudices  is 
found  in  the  history  of  the  Haymarket,  where  the  actors  ha<l  to 
walk  l>ctween  a  file  of  grenad'crs.  and  where  peas  were  showerc<l 
u|>on  the  boards  in  onler  to  prevent  dancing  of  any  kind. 

There  is  a  certain  element  of  justice  in  the  theatre  mob 
largely  swayed  by  hero-worship  an<l  limelight.  .'Should  one  look 
through  the  "Ingoldsby  Legends"'  he  will  find  accounts  of  the 
riots  that  replaced  one  baritone  after  he  ha<l  been  succeeded 
by  .some  singer  of  inferior  stamling.  .And  in  the  case  of  Robert 
Walpolc's  Licensing  .\ct  of  1737,  the  public  ilamneil  every  new 
piece  produced  un<Ier  that  law. 

Sensibilities  are  easily  roused.  \i  the  Haymarket  in  1767, 
Foote  produced  a  .satirical  piece,  "The  Tailors,"  to  which  that 
craft  objected.  In  New  York,  during  the  early  part  of  1787,  a 
piece  was  given  which  resulted  in  those  sympathizers  of  the 
French  demamling  no  more  caricatures  of  Frenchmen  on  the 
stage.    The  manager  was  oblige<l  to  submit  to  public  decision. 

The  man.igement  in  those  early  days  had  to  make  laws  quickly. 
Garrick  in  his  theatre  jnishcd  the  audiences  from  the  stage  into 
the  auditorium,  separating  the  actors  from  the  public  by  the 
then  newly-acquired  footlights.  In  I7<>7  Mallam  allowerl  liquor 
to  be  sold  in  the  playhouse;  two  »ea  captains  became  scrccchingly 
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coni|>any,  whose  enetnics  were  Knglisli  actors  an<l  I'rcncli 
refugees  wIk)  had  suffered  un<ler  the  revocation  of  the  r.dict  of 
.\ante>.  Kowdies  in  the  galleries  were  met  by  thirty  gentlemen 
armed  with  stout  sticks  and  <lrawn  swords.  The  result  was  that 
the  theatre  had  to  be  closed.  The  1763  fiisturbanec  was  another 
fray  over  prices.  In  ijf)!  I'ovent  Garden  alM>lishe<l  the  shilling 
gallery,  but  ha<l  to  reinstate  it  for  fear  of  what  the  mob  might  do. 

The  slightest  turn  of  fortune  will  precipitate  a  riot.  On  the 
evening  of  Dec.  Jii,  l8<)i,  a  ruffian  at  Covcnl  Garden  threw  a 
i|uart  lH>ttle  fnnn  the  gallery,  barely  grazing  an  actor's  head. 
Though  the  offender  was  arreste<l,  the  excitement  pr<>cee<led 
until  guanls  charged  u]win  the  gallery  with  leveleil  bayonets.  On 
Xov.  18,  i8»ifi,  some  one  threw  an  apple  at  .Mrs.  .S'lUlons,  though 
it  was  clainiril  that  the  apple  was  inten<le<l  for  a  noisy  party  in 
the  stage  Ixix.  However  that  may  be,  Kenible  otTereil  one  hun- 
dred guineas  for  the  discovery  of  the  scoundrel  who  dared  do 
such  an  act.  The  O.  P.  riots  were  again  in  full  swing  when  the 
new  Covent  Garden  in  iSng  was  opene<l  with  increase  of  prices. 
Newspapers  took  sides,  the  Times  for  Kemhie  and  the  Chronide 
fur  the  ritJters.  l.ike  college  Hoys  to-day.  the  factions  had  ban- 
ners which  they  flaunted,  ami  one  side  would  try  to  ca|>iure  the 
banners  of  the  other  side,  like  a  veritable  game.  Ouring  the 
contest,  Mrs.  Sidrlons  >liowed  fear  lest  somellirng  might  happen 
to  Kemble.  Tlie  result  was  that  the  latter  had  to  apologize  to 
the  objectors  anti  to  compromise  with  them. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  disturbances  tliat  have  oc- 
cured  within  the  theatre  and  about  the  theatre.  .\\.  times  they 
were  organized ;  at  others  they  were  spontaneous.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  how  often  politics  entered  the  pit.  Nevertheless,  an  audi- 
ence is  no  safer  than  a  firecracker  whose  fuse  is  burning.  Some- 
thing might  be  said  or  done  at  any  moment  to  enflamc  thctn, 
for  the  iiiob  spirit  in  the  theatre  is  quick  to  act 


AFTKR  the  'Tales  of  IToffman' " 
wrote  Auguste  V'itu,  February  nth, 
1881,  "the  name  of  Jacques  Offenbach, 
alreaily  popular,  lias  suddenly  become 
fatiunis.  and  inniiiiierable  rays  have  been 
ad(le>l  to  his  glorj-." 

Since  the  superb  revival  at  the  Opcra- 
Comienic.  do  we  of  to-day  cunfirni  the 
judgment  of  the  witty  critic?  For  it  was 
not  at  all  certain  that  posterity,  and  we  arc 
playing  the  role  t<t-day,  wouM  preserve  an 
adinirniicin  for  Offenbach,  lint  it  is  now 
definitely  agreed  that  his  glory  is  hence- 
forth assured  an<l  cannot  In:  dinnncd  by  the 
caprices  of  the  public.  We  nce<l  not  fear 
that  the  contrasts  and  exaggerations  are 
already  anii(|nated  conceptions,  nnr  need 
we  hrsilatc  to  use  the  word  "genius"  in  con- 
nection with  this  charming  musician.  And 
if  Offenbach  is  now  classed  among  the  inas- 
ttrs,  it  IS  precisely  because  his  exaggera- 
tions and  drolleries  will  always  be  fresh 
and  sparkling,  his  spirited  rhythm  incom- 
parable, and  rich  in  unrivalled  spontaneity. 
In  listening  to  the  "Talcs  of  HofTnian" 


and  realizing  the  great  charm  of  the  work, 
one  cannot  help  but  lie  ainaze<l  that  it 
shouhl  ever  have  \>ccn  considered  too  crude 
to  approach  the  traditional  standard  of 
taste  prevailing  at  the  <  >i>era-Coniique. 

Mr.  I..  Beyle  played  the  ri)le  of  nofTman 
that  was  created  by  Talitac ;  Mr.  Reylc 
actcil  splendidly  but  he  gave  little  proof 
that  he  possesses  the  qualities  necessary  for 
a  singer.  In  the  four- fold  nMe  M.  Jean 
Perier  was  given  the  opportunity  to  employ 
his  incomparable  talents,  and  was  marvel- 
ously  successful  in  portraying  the  ironic 
and  mysterious  Counsellor  Liiulorf;  Cop- 
pcliiis,  hideous,  epileptic  and  ruinanlic; 
Dappcrtnto,  jovially  sinister ;  While  Dr. 
Mir.-irlc  he  presented  as  a  clever  caricature 
of  Death.  This  terrible  creation  calls  for 
superior  art.  Madame  Nicot-\'anchelet 
was  delightful  as  the  automaton,  while 
Melle.  I.cfargue  as  Giulietta  Umkcd  l»eau- 
tiful  and  was  in  splendid  voice. 

In  the  hall  Were  noticed  many  lovely 
gowns  that  were  undoubteilly  Paqiiin  cre- 
ations, and  charming  hats  that  owed  their 


beauty  to  the  genius  of  Madame  Lcnthcric. 

The  play  presented  at  the  G>miiase, 
"I. '.Amour  Defenihi,"  by  Pierre  Wolff,  is 
not  a  comedy  of  modem  manners,  but  a 
romance  of  the  days  of  chivalry.  The 
characters  should  wear  the  co>lunies  of 
the  thirteenth  renturj-,  with  the  stage  set 
to  shosv  a  feudal  ca.stlc  in  the  Iwckground. 
I  tut  listen: 

I^ord  Pierre  Venicuil  is  pa.ssionately  in 
love  with  his  young  wife  Madeleine.  One 
flay  he  discovers  that  his  great  friend  and 
brother  officer,  Jean  Dcrigny,  also  loved  her. 
The  liusband  decided  to  go  away,  an<l  tic- 
forc  going  calls  Jean,  and  without  reveal- 
ing to  him  what  he  believes  he  has  discov- 
ered, confiiles  to  him  that  he  has  noticed  a 
change  in  .Madeleine's  love  and  trusts  that, 
during  his  absence.  Jean  may  succccil  in 
dis<-overing  the  cause.  The  husband  when 
leaving  tells  Jean,  "If  yon  succeed,  send 
for  me,  -if  you  fail,  sen<l  for  me.  but  I 
count  on  your  fidelity,  and  your  solicitude 
for  my  interests."  During  the  absence  of 
Lord  Pierre  Vcrncnil,  Jean,  though  living 
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near  Matlclcinc,  rciiuins  stranKcly  rrM:rvc(i 
and  slic,  loviiiK  liiin.  cannut  iiiulcrstaiul  why 
de  does  not  refpiest  the  jirodf  of  her  love. 
He  is  <livi<lrd  Ivctwccn  an  iitiqiicnrhahle 
desire  to  jHiNSos  her,  and  shame  at  dcceiv- 
itiK  his  friend.  lie  feigns  coldness  toward* 
Madeleine,  whom?  pas.sion  is  intensified  by 
this  simnlatcd  indiflcrcncc.  .'^hc  becomes 
ill  with  anKuisli.  Hut  Jean  resists  tempta- 
tion and  cniuinnnlly  haunted  by  the  fear 
that  he  n>ay  .succumb,  he  hastens  to  recall 
the  hnsband.  Ijord  Pierre  \'emcnil  re- 
turns fnll  of  hope,  but  he  fincis  Ma<le1eine 
weepini;,  langnirl.  and  almost,  dyin;;,  and 
i-onchulcs  th.nt  there  is  but  one  cure  for 
her  malady,  and  so  he         away  again, 


thu^  leavinj;  the  way  dear  fur  their  li>ve. 

■Hiis  t>ld  fa.>^hii>ne<i  lale  in  verse  by  Ar- 
niand  Sylvotre.  C'atnlle  Mendes.  or  Riche- 
pin.  Nvilh  a  halo  of  p<iesy,  and  enveloped  in 
a  leKCudary  and  heroic  atinusphere.  embell- 
i<.lif<i  with  the  symphonic  harmonies  of  a 
l-anre.  or  a  Debussy,  would  doubtless  be 
deliKhtlnl.  Then  another  fxiint.  an  audi- 
ence accepts  cNaijfieratiou  when  it  is  trans- 
iKirtod  to  the  dornnin  of  fable  or  supposed 
111  lie  representative  of  the  manners  of  by- 
;;onc  days,  lor  they  seem  to  feel  there  were 
more  excuses  to  lie  found  for  the  indul- 
gence of  powerful  and  exceptional  emo- 
tions in  ol<len  times.  .\n  audience  is  more 
critical  and  analytical  when  the  same  char- 


acters and  emotions  arc  cunteniporaneoiis, 

.•\  Parisian  of  the  year  lyii  has  not  quite 
the  .same  point  of  view  nor  is  he  animated 
bv  the  same  spirit  as  a  ("rusadcr.  'I'hc  con- 
<luct  of  a  man  of  t<)-day  is  inlluenced  by 
entirely  difTerent  motives.  Now,  Mr.  Wolff 
attributes  to  his  heroes  a  can4lor  anil  sim- 
plicUy  that  is  so  ilecicledly  at  variance  with 
the  aj{e  in  which  we  live  as  to  be  mislead- 
\nfi.  'I'here  are  evidences  that  he  strug- 
uled  against  a  ferocious  ending;.  He  had 
ti>  chr>ose  lietween  a  san(;iiinary  and  a 
|>athetic  drama,  between  a  revengeful  and 
a  self  sacrinciiiK  husband.  The  WoHT  of 
■'.Iaci|ues  Itouchard"  and  "Ijcur  I-illcs" 
probably  would  have  decided  in  the  first. 
The  Wolff  of  "Secret  <lc  Polichinelle,"  of 
"Kuissean"  anil  "l.ys"  ailopted  the  .second, 
for  he  now  prefers  peaceful  endings.  This 
play  of  Mr.  Wolflf  is  a  history  of  fici^ple 
whose  pyscholoji.x  is  nut  complicated,  and 
it  is  develo]>ed  with  ^rcat  simplicity.  The 
author  shows  a  very  stronc  sentimental 
(enilcncy  to  exalt  the  nivstery  anil  fatality 
of  amorous  passion.  Mr.  Wolff's  tone 
almost  implies  that  he  holds  the  subiect 
sacred;  to  this  sentimentality  he  adds  dcli- 
e.'ile  humor  and  |>ictnresi|re  action. 

.-\roiinil  the  central  figures  strongly 
miKlelcd,  he  scatters  with  .uracc  and  ease 
bright  side  lights.  .Ml  of  his  comedies 
are  couu)osei|  of  a  certain  number  of  heavy 
parts  inlersiK-rsed  with  lighter  things.  The 
song  of  the  heroine  or  the  tenor  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  comic  ditty  or  a  ilroll  duet. 
This  mixture  of  grave  and  gay,  of  senti- 
mentality and  humor,  has  become  a  usual 
procet-dmc  agreeing  excellently  with  the 
teniperanient  of  a  IVencli  audience. 

>lany  creiitions  of  Red  fern  and  Doeuillct 
were  wi>ni  by  onr  very  smart  Parisienucs. 

.\t  the  ( )deon,  they  are  having  great  suc- 
cess with  a  play  ingeniously  ailapted  by  Mr. 
Max  Marrev  from  the  celebrated  stories 
of  diaries  Dickens.  During  a  month  we 
have  liad  ample  time  in  which  to  admire 
the  many  aspects  of  the  genius  of  this  great 
Knglisb  writer, — the  humor  in  Pickwick, 
and  the  sentiment  in  David  t'oppcrficld. 
Iteneath  the  gTiitesi|uc  exterior  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  is  hiilden  a  wealth  of  kindness. 
David  Coppcrtield  is  (xalhetic  and  rich  in 
eccentric  types  and  pleasant  character 
>ketchcs  drawn  from  nature. 

.Mr.  Max  Maurey  has  concentrated  on 
the  unhappy  litllc  1k«  whose  sufferings 
bring  tears  to  many  eyes.  David  endures 
the  per.sccnlions  of  his  siepfather.  Mr. 
.Murdstone,  which  the  weak  and  futile  ten- 
derness of  his  niuthcr  is  powerless  to  miti- 
gate. We  are  al.so  intriHluccd  to  Mr. 
.Mnrdslone's  unlovely  sister.  We  meet  the 
faithful  old  servant  Pegotty.  and  the  in- 
comparable Mr.  Micawbcr. 

I  hope  that  all  young  Parisians  will  Ik 
interested  in  listening  to  and  applauding 
this  work  of  their  Knglish  brother.  They 
will  be  charmed  and  touche<l  hv  the  inter- 
pretation of  little  Mima  (iundre  in  the  title 
riMc.  They  must  admire  Mr.  \ill)ert's 
Micawlier,  heedless,  ingenuous,  lofty,  de- 
licious. The  other  roles  are  sple;ididly 
played  by  the  rest  of  the  excellent  com- 
pany of  the  ("Ideuii :  Messrs.  \'argas,  Des- 
fontaincs,  Denis  d'Ines,  Croiiillel,  and 
Mmcs.  Danege.  Kcrwich,  Harsange,  Rosay 
and  Itoyer.  They  have  reached  the  gen- 
erous sniil  of  Dickens,  ami  unrlerNiaiid  the 
pathos  of  the  humble,  the  lively  sentiment, 
and  the  grace  of  the  adorable  figures  he 
created. 

Fashion  with  its  never  ending  variations 
is  a  subject  rich  in  possibilities  for  the  in- 
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trrvicwcr.  Fly  cliancc  the  other  <la)'  an  op- 
portunity offered  (<if  whif  h  I  jjlarlly  .ivailcH 
myself),  to  talk  with  one  of  the  great 
couturiers. 

The  Paris  world  of  Rrcat  dressmaking 
may  aptly  be  compared  to  a  firiDament  in 
which,  auKinj;  many  stars,  there  are  a  few 
that  shine  with  incomiarahlc  hrilliaucy. 
Their  talent  and  wonderful  ta>tc  form  an 
aureole  that  keeps  oriiinary  mortals  at  an 
arhnirinf;  and  respectful  dist.ince.  Rut  the 
chroniclers  of  Pansian  luxury,  sometimes 
come  near  these  stars  and  arc  nut  afraid 


to  approach  them  that  they  may  descril>c 
what  they  see  for  others.  The  task  of 
describing  theui  should  not  he  arduous 
since  there  arc  so  few.  How  many  are 
there  in  the  place  dc  I't  >pera.  at  the  Ilie- 
atre  Franijais  who  have  a  li^fly  title,  that 
is  theirs  not  by  inheritance,  hut  hy  the  dc- 
voteil  work  of  a  lifetime?  Such  is  the  ^rcat 
dressmaker,  .'\nion.i;  the  chosen  few  I 
know  uf  none  that  mu>t  he  more  inherentl> 
artistic  nor  who  uuist  pive  more  devotion 
to  his  art.  Watch  those  who  come  atui 
gu  in  his  salun,  the  crowds  of  salcswontcn, 


mannequins,  premieres  anil  customers, 
l-'ven  thoujuh  one  may  not  have  liccn  in- 
iMHluccd,  yet  instinctively  the  l>re.Mdinjj 
genius  is  rccofjinzetl  amouc  the  nnml)ers 
who  come  and  ro  in  this  renowned  estab- 
li'ihmcnt. 

.^5  typical  detail,  the  urcat  dressmaker 
talks  very  little  alM>«t  business,  though  he 
works  for  money  as  do  we  all.  yet  when 
conversint;  with  him  tt  really  seems  to  he 
non-existcut  in  the  mind  of  this  great  artist. 
I  lis  one  iilea  appears  to  be  your  opinion, 
to  listen  to  sour  c.\pres»tons  of  admiration 
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for  tl>e  beautiful  iihmIcIs.  lie  is  sm-cfssfiil, 
liis  creations  arc  sourIu  liy  the  iiiuNt  exclu- 
sive who  wish  to  wear  them,  know  itij;  they 
will  he  itnniciliatcly  recopiizccl  as  the  cre- 
ations of  a  master  artist,  ami  yet  this  (l<ies 
not  suffice.  lie  desires  coiilinual  approba- 
tion from  otiiers.  froni  connoisseurs  ami 
from  frieniN. 

When  talking  lo  this  arli«.l  tlic  day  lie- 
forc  yesterday,  he  said  to  n>e,  "I-isten,  you 


who  write  for  the  pa|)ers,  while  I  call  attcn- 
liiin  tu  a  situatiim  which,  if  proloni^ed. 
menaces  that  which  sImuKI  be  most  itn])ort- 
ant  lo  ns — our  art.  There  are  two  knotty 
i(rcstions  which,  unless  scttlc<l  in  a  few 
vears.  will  make  success  impiis>iblc. 

"The  motifs  b.tck  of  these  mistakes,  we 
need  not  look  into  tor)  closely,  all  that 
should  interest  us  is  their  elTect  <m  Paris 
as  the  fashion  centre  which  in  a  few  years 


will  slowly  be  wiped  out  if  we  are  not  care- 
ful. In  this  country  of  <lclicatc  taste,  where 
beautiful  and  classic  lines  arc  a<lmired, 
there  is  a  minority  that,  under  the  pretext 
of  novelty,  do  violence  to  all  discretion  and 
Ir.vlition,  and  endeavors  to  ini|Kise  on  us 
discordant  symphnnies,  Rivinj;  form  to  cer- 
tain inaestiietic  ideas  tliat  miiversal  ridicule 
seems  |>owerless  tf>  silence.  Take,  as  an 
example,  the  divide<l  skirt.  If  this  mistaken 
attitude  were  the  indicatiun  of  a  pre- 
conceived plan  with  the  evi<lent  object  of 
killing  the  interest  of  our  foreiijn  custom- 
ers, who  ilo  not  always  sympathize  with  nor 
understand  such  daring,  they  could  not  be 
more  successful.  These  customers  have  re- 
mained faithful  through  much,  but  eventu- 
ally will  surely  abandon  those  foolish  ones 
who  arc  too  stubborn  to  realise  their  atti- 
tude Ijcfore  it  is  too  late.  Thoughtful  per- 
sons are  asking  why  those  who  arc  very 
little  considered  among  their  profession 
sliould  l>c  allowed  the  opportunity  to  lose 
to  I'aris  what  it  has  always  held,  a  mon- 
o|>oly  of  fashions  for  the  world.  It  is  only 
fair  to  siipoosc  that  it  was  gaineil  by  our 
reputation  for  elegance,  our  love  of  simple, 
harmonious  lines,  and  should  lie  lost  to  us 
if  wc  insist  on  dressing  women  in  such  a 
uiauiier  as  to  make  them  the  objects  of 
universal  riilicule.  I  cannot  precisely  ex- 
press. Monsieur,  the  protests  I  wish  to 
formulate  against  many  of  the  innovations 
of  the  last  few  years."  "I'lUt  yon  mii.st  not 
complain,  Mciiisieur."  I  hastened  to  assure 
him,  "wliat  about  your  famous  muff-stole 
ami  your  no  less  famous  co.it-dress  which 
one  does  not  lh.>sitate  to  pronounce  master- 
pieivs,  even  though  your  ino<lesty  may 
sufTer?" 

W'e  talkeil  on.  and  he  put  his  finger  oil 
another  sore  sjiot  aimmg  dres.smakcrs 
— the  imitators!  "You  liave  no  idea 
to  what  extent  these  people  go  in  copy- 
ing, borrowing  and  stealing!  yes.  I  sav 
stesiling!  when  yo;i  consider  what  such 
thefts  niean.  the  taking  without  a  word  that 
for  which  an  establishnieut  is  maintained, 
where  increasing  thought,  untiring  efforts 
are  expendeil.  where  euormous  quantities  of 
materials  are  sacrificed  to  evolve  an  orig- 
inal creati<m.  1  will  give  you  one  example 
among  thousands.  You  retncinl>er  the  little 
tailor-m.vie  of  net  ?  The  success  attending 
this  innovation  C(Uistitute>l  a  small  revolu- 
tion in  the  world  of  fashi<m.  .\nd  like  all 
revohitions  it  woiiM  have  been  a  ver>  bad 
thing  for  ns  if  orr  customers  had  not  ac- 
cepte<l  it  with  favor.  W'e  took  every 
precaution  to  guard  this  inoilel.  hoping  that 
we  might  keep  it  exclusive  lonj  enough  to 
gather  the  benefits  it  shoubl  hrinij  to  us. 
^'el  without  sfrnple  the  imitator  in  the 
most  barefaced  manner,  an<l  without  even 
as  much  .is  'by  your  leave,'  seized  upon  this 
niixlel  that  should  have  always  iK-longcd  to 
llic  'grand  couturier.*  Then  the  inevitable 
happennl.  The  fastidious  eustnnier  wore 
it.  but  fiiKling  that  it  could  no  longer  l>e 
called  exclusive  put  it  aside.  The  conse- 
quences were  ba<l  for  all.  for  us  who  were 
the  creators,  for  dressmaking  in  general, 
and  also  for  the  imitators  who  only  killel 
the  success  of  a  pretty  tliinv  that  might 
otherwise  have  hail  a  long  life." 

"Has  nothing  been  stiggested  for  your 
protection  ?"  I  asked.  I  le  answered  that  it  is 
very  niucli  easier  to  suggest  than  to  do. 
The  law  protects  the  jiroprietor  of  a  play, 
of  a  bof>k.  of  a  photograph,  of  a  painting. 
<if  even  a  postal  card,  yet  there  seems  to 
be  no  way  of  protecting  a  gown  that  has 
taken  weeks  of  work  ami  the  sacrifice  of  all 
other  thoughts.  Pi^tkonius. 
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I  Irawn  by  Bunw  jonc* 


Paderewski  plays  for  the  Victor 

All  the  wonderful  sentiment  and  expression  this  great 
artist  calls  forth  from  the  piano  captivate  you  with  their 
exquisite  beauty  in  his  Victor  Records. 

Go  to  any  Victor  dealer  i  at«l  hear  HadetruRik.i  s  recorda  of  Chopin's  graceful  "Value 
Brilllanle"  (88322)  and  his  own  belhvrd  '  Minuet  in  G  "  (8ftUl>-  masterly  reproductiom  of 
■  maiter'i  performance 

And  be  sure  to  hear  the 

Victor-Victrola 

Victor  Talking  Macliiiie  Co.,  Camden.  N,  J.,  ir.  S.  a 

Alwayt  uae  Victor  ReoonJa  played  with  Victor  Needka- 
Ihere  is  no  other  way  to  gel  the  uncqualed  Virtor  tone. 


mimiimiiiiHiifi»iiiiiiniintiitfi 


Now  Victor  Kvcord*  >r«  on  Mie  at  all  dealers  on  the  28lh  of 
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'TPHK  first  essential  to  hair  health  is  a 
clean,  well-nourishcil,  healthy  scalp, 
and  this  is  best  secured  by  systematic 
shampooing  with 


ckera 
Tar  Soap 

( Pure  ss  the  Pines  ) 


Berause  it  coniiim  purr  pine  i*r,  comhinr-.i  with 
other  hrgienic  ami  i  lejnsinn  agents  idapteJ  espetiilly 
JO  ihe  needs  ot'  ihe  scjlp. 

Vtrii  regularly  lad  svstenmirilly  as  a  shampoo  it  exerts 
»  tonic,  nourishing  effect  on  the  K-alj<  that  is  reflciied 
in  the  luKie  and  growth  of  the  hair.  The  benefits 
from  Packer's  Tar  Soap  are  prompt  and  poaitive 

Send  for  oar  bookiet  iif  f>r9t.tM«l  iariavmjtiaci,  '*  How  tn 
Can  fcr  the  Hsiraad  ScU]..  "    MtM  frr*  on  n^iieM. 

The  Packer  MCg.  Co.,  Suite  87%.  8i  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PUREST 
THE  HEAI.THIF.ST 
AND  THE  MOST  PERFECl 
OF  ALL  nEALTY  CREAMS 

The  Crcmc  Simon 

IS  BENEFICIAL 


I  rS  principal  element  b  glycerine,  wkkk 
^  tuvrs  to  the  skin  krallh  anj  softness,  and 
<inn  not  make  hav  grow  on  the  face. 

POWDER  and  SOAP 


Isabel  Cassidts 

EVERY  WOMAN 

^'BEAU 

WHO  CARES 

SHOULD  USE 

Beau  Brummell 

Liquid  Nail  Polish 

SMtkHl<><«  21  rmrt 

Voir7  dtaiff  or  ip  matt 

50  Cent! 

SMnf4«  Bottla  10*. 

wABb    Rori.LV  cnr MicAL  co. 

^^"^    2  W  2Sik  St     D«p<.  D     N«»  YorV  CiiT 

juray&lanmai,, 

r   Florida  Water 
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iMviitSAL  piBFUw:* 


lias  a  liiarkcd 
quite  its  own, 
lie  classe<l  with 
which  usurp 
can  nowise 
in  q«.ilit>'  or 
These  facts 
century's 
l>alh.  after 
fiir  general 
(Kiscs  it  is  tlie 
use,  if  y >H 
the  gc n It i nc  3 
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i  ihI  i  V  i<lual  i  t  y 
an<l  sh.iuUl  not 
dieap  perfuiiirs 
the  name  fnit 
approach  it 
permanence, 
iitand  alter  a 
test.  l''"r  the 
shavine.  anil 
toilet  p  u  r- 
oiie  tiling  to 
are  seckine 
anil   the  best. 
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Connoisseurs/ 
Since  1859, 
will  tell 
you  that 


COOKS 


IMPERIAL 

^     Extra  Dry  ^ 


PROGRAM  CLOCKS 


•I*  IM  mUj 


THE 

EMPIRE  STATE  ENGRAVING 

COMPANY 
190  WiLUAM  Street.  New  York 

T^phon«  :  3830  BMLmu 


PLAYS 


L>rg«  Lai  oi  t>«rw  Pii>ln>i<»al 
mnd  Amftleur  Play*.  VaudcvJle 
Sk*ic)i««,  Stage  Motkologuea. 
New  Ntaubd  Mattnal.  Join. 
Hand ■  Booki.  OptretUi, 
Misiul  Pietci,  SiKclil  Ealcfttiaanti,  Rctltattoai. 
DUI*|«t(,  Sptiktn.  Tablciin.  Oimci,  Drill*.  Wlfi, 
Bcartfs.  Uraiu  Piiaii  and  Q<b<r  Make-ap  Qoodt.  Cal- 
alafae  Free    T.  S.  OENISO.N  k  CO.,  Dept.  U,  CUcat*. 


I  N  A 


Queen  ol  Face  Powders 

TKr  l-vn..te  l.r^i.'.it.ti  t.I  1  al. 
line-]  »*imi*n  i-t  tr^  w-'^rr,  Iiii- 
|M7<^  li>  tlic  U.1II  ittc  f-ll. 

tri-l  ■■■ 
ly  liivlMtili 
t^j  v>  n  t«»diHw 
t         II  liMt  l.i»tiiie  •■l'>r( 

.    I  N  \  ,.rii;i  J.M(<J  (.■rfn|>l.-ii.i 
f.lr,    Tiirr  •niH--jriiiI«M  K--*. 
W|iit«  and  S*.I"nl.  •  I  "X  . 

dnieci'U.  ilfi't,  niitr*  tir  i-T  IP-Ill 
.11X11  H  M  |IHIt> 


Face  Powder  ^ 


//^        PtBruCT  bEAUTY 

utiiam  the  pobie  which  conu-*  li'im  knowinR  you 
appi^jr  at  your  Itcs-t.  Thnu-mndH  o(  *^>tn^^n  g^in 
tl  ii  I  fi.lrnce  hy  ii>ing  1-\iii.ache 
li  li  I  itt'wn  lilt?  drlU^jiir  tU«ur«. 
htn'-otl.-*  ihr  wrlnkU-*  an<l  givr* 
the  skin  that  youthful  vdvHy 
appcaranrc  uhith  impart*  the 

hmi  iir  4  S<^iii  n  r<>«  tit  .IritrclM*  rir 
I  bf  MUt.      A.n.f  /!»     f  ■'  .1  nirnt*.'t  t-9X, 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.. 
Pp«iMh  rcrfasan  n«pl  II. 
IM  K  S«at«n  Bl  .  (■••lot-.  Mul 


SUZANNE  DESPRES 


Dusc  appeared  tog<ilicr  in  an  iinforgctalilc  iwr 
fiimuini-c  iif  Gorki's  drama,  "From  the  Depths." 
and  btcr  in  Vienna  she  appeared  with  tlw  great 
Viennese  actress.  Ilohcnfells,  in  de  Mutset'^ 
"Nnit  d'<.)clolire." 

She  persistently  refuses  now  to  belong  to  any 
thc-itrc,  preferring  her  lilwrly.  Consistently  she 
refuses  to  abase  her  art  for  romnierrial  reasons, 
and  never  produces  a  play  but  from  the  highest 
motives.  The  inlmiliide  of  her  career  of  battle 
resembles  the  heruio  one  of  our  own  great  anil 
ciinvtentinux  arti»t.  Mrs.  Fislce.  wIhi  has  also 
conquered  over  insuperable  difficulties  unilreameil 
of  by  artists  who  aofuiesce  to  the  commercialism 
of  managers  and  the  easy  path  of  going  over  olil 
traits.  She  desires  that  not  only  her  art,  but 
her  individual  effort,  be  respected,  for  she  gives 
of  her  all  with  complete  altandon  and  suprenie 
effort,  without  affectation,  charlatanism  or  ani- 
fKe.  Her  sincerity  is  altsoliite  and  she  loves  hei 
public,  esteems  its  opinions  and  cares  for  its  ap 
probation,  but  she  would  never  stoop  from  the 
iu'iuhis  she  has  set  herself  to  wiiL 

llcr  re|>ertoire  is  vast,  comprising  dramas  by 
Porto-Riche,  Urieux,  Uacqiies,  Bernstein,  Mac- 
lerlinclc,  Ibsen,  Bernard.  d'.-Vnnunzio,  Sudermann, 
Daudct,  Dumas,  Ilofmannsthal,  etc..  as  well  as 
Racine's  "Androinaque"  and  "Phedre."  de  Mus- 
set's  "Carmosine"  and  George  S;uid's  "Marquis 
de  Villenier." 

■She  is  still  so  young,  not  more  than  thirty-five, 
that  even  still  greater  heights  may  be  expectetl 
of  her.  There  should  be  a  large  public  to  give 
her  recot^nition  in  the  L'nited  Slates,  for  the 
way  has  liecn  paved  In  a  comprehension  of  her 
art  by  the  genius  and  pioneering  spirit  of  Mrs. 
Fiske,  Mary  Shaw,  and  the  pen  of  James  llune- 
ker.  Her  "Electra"  is  one  of  the  great  dra- 
matic achievements  of  our  time.  She  is  epic 
in  the  n'llc,  living  it  in  all  its  madness  of  deep, 
ferocious  revenge.  "She  has  filled  with  sighing 
the  city  and  the  ways  thereof  with  her  tears." 
I'rom  the  moment  the  curtain  rises,  revealing 
that  tortured  piece  of  girlhood,  one  in  color  with 
the  earth  she  crouches  on,  "clothed  in  sordid 
rags,  thill,  famished  tike  a  wolf,  moaning,  fran- 
tic, tearing  al  the  earth  with  her  nails,  she  fills 
the  p.ilace  of  Argos  with  her  lamentations  and 
the  desolate  fury  of  her  grief-stricken  spirit." 
She  expresses  with  a  fearful  eUxpience  and  force 
the  madness  of  hate,  atrocious,  bnital,  snper- 
hiiman,  which  is  burning  out  her  heart ;  the  im- 
placability of  revenge  which  is  not  balked  in  her 
Miul  for  ;i  nuiTiu'tit,  ilertpite  the  seeming  hope- 
lessness of  her  fate.  She  is  exalted  by  her  one 
sentiment,  that  of  revenge:  she  is  nourished  on 
It  and  IS  yet  wlthermc  up  from  its  llaiiirs:  she 
is  tormented,  corroded  by  an  ulcer  of  cosmic 
hate  which  can  only  t'liid  assuagement  in  a  sea  of 
blood. 

Like  unto  those  black  figures  which  the  Greek 
potters  engraved  with  so  sure  a  touch  on  the 
red  roundness  of  their  va^rs,  she  detaches  her- 
self, stcncil-like,  from  tlic  red  background  of  her 
terrible  destiny,  lifting  <t  to  an  ominous  height 
of  terrible  and  fearsome  beauty.  Beneath  the 
rags  which  cover  her.  her  lissome  body  moves  onc 
moment  like  a  panther  ready  to  spring,  at  an 
otlicr  her  form  is  uplifted  with  a  superb  dignity 
of  exquisite  passion  and  rage.  The  extraor- 
dinary altitude  of  violent  tiltncf  she  expresses 
when  leaning  against  the  grim  wall,  listening  lo 
the  exortations  of  her  mother,  the  almost  vidup 
tious  tenderness  of  her  pleadings  with  the  timid, 
lovely  Crysotheines,  and  the  three  great  cries,  as 
if  coming  from  "a  distiincc  beyond  distance," 
on  her  recognition  of  Orestes,  are  uiiforgetable 
moments. 

France  is,  indeed,  rich  in  vital  personalities, 
dowered  with  power  to  express  themselves  with 
a  curiously  perfect,  profound  and  poetic  genius. 
The  compression  among  the  people  is  very  great, 
antt  the  pervading  sense  of  freedom  and  equality, 
as  known  to  us,  is  comparatively  unknown  here 
But  it  seems  lo  have  an  artistic  value  in  that 
the  diflicutt  slniggle  to  break  through  the 
shackles  and  prejudices  of  the  ages  produces 
much  more  definitely  outlined,  forceful  individu- 
alities than  over  the  seas.  And  Suiannc-Uesprcs 
is  of  France,  of  Paris,  of  the  people;  she  ex- 
presses the  tragedies  of  their  murmuring  souls: 
but,  she  is  also  a  world  artist,  a  universal  genius, 
comprehensive  by  the  very  depths  and  realism 
of  her  art  to  any  country,  taking  her  place 
among  the  ranks  of  those  great  names  so  clear 
10  us;  Duse,  Bernhardt.  Dibwald,  Sorma.  Terry 
an<l  Fiske.  Living,  indeed,  up  to  her  ideal  ex 
pressed  a  few  years  ago:  "(he  great  artist  of 
the  future,  the  great  artist,  she  whom  I  would 
be,  must  be  a  woman  like  unto  all  women." 


The  American 
Champagne 

Has  a  deltciou*  flavor  and 
bouquei  that  never  fail  to  aat- 
tafy  the  moat  diacriminating 
palala.  Belter  than  f<ireign 
casta  but  half  —  no  duly  or 
ahip  freight  to  pay. 


l  ESI  FOR  YOURSELF 

Mix  llic  b;st  cocktail  you  know  how- 
test  it  siiie  by  side  willi  a 

Club  Cocktail 

No  tnailcr  how  K'lod  a  t'iK-ktail  you  make 
you  will  notice  a  snioothness  and  iiiellnw- 
ness  ill  the  Club  Cocktail  that  your  own 
lacks. 

Club  Cocktails,  after  accurate  blending 
of  choice  liquors,  obtain  theirdrlicious 
flavor  and  delicate  aroma  l>y  atringin 
uwoJ before  bottling.  ,\  new  cocktail 
can  never  liave  the  flavor  ol  an  aged 
cocktail. 

R»fus«  Subadtutea 

AT  ALL  DCALEHS 
II.  V.  tltlBLHIN  t  BRO.,  S<ile  Prupa. 
Xn  Vo<a  Laaaaa 


P/IRIS  C/IRTERS 

No  Metal  Can  Touch  You 


2Bc  SOc 


TAILORED  TO  FIT  THE  LEG 


The  name  F/fRIS  on  every 

Jartcr  fervour  protection. 
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THE  PLAYBOY 


With  h.iving  <l<ine  nothinK  at  all  and  that 
"a  Mift  lad  tlic  like  of  you  wouldn't  slit 
the  pipe  of  a  srri'cirliiiiB  "  She  i«  about 
to  give  him  a  crack  on  the  skull  with  the 
hutt  of  the  briK)m.  "llon'l  strike  mc."  he 
says.  "1  killed  my  poor  father,  Tuesday  was  a 
week,  for  doing  the  like  of  that."  lie  add? 
later:  "With  the  help  of  <«kI  I  did  surely,  and 
that  the  Holy  Immaculate  Mother  may  intercede 
for  his  soul." 

lie  is  admired  on  all  h,inds.  Michael  offeri 
him  employment  a«  put  liny  at  giKxl  waRe«. 
Shawn  ohjecis.  Peggy  encourages  the  idea 
Christy  is  installed  and  i*  tn  protect  IVgeen  thai 
night.  The  Widow  Ouin  and  three  village  giiU 
take  an  interr»t  of  great  curuitity  in  the  prcwiuc 
of  Christy  in  the  house,  the  Widow  Quin  haviiis 
it  in  her  mind  to  marry  I  hristy.  She  does  her 
best  to  that  end,  making  a  shrewd  bargain  with 
Shawn  in  the  event  of  her  success.  Shawn  pro- 
vides a  new  suit  of  clothes  for  her  to  giie  to 
Cliristy  lor  his  better  aopearance  m  view  of  the 
widow's  carrying  him  oft.  This  only  results  in 
Pcgcen's  deeper  infatuation  with  Christy  and  in 
litiing  hiin  out  to  take  part  in  the  games  in 
which  he  conquers  and  gains  the  name  of  the 
Playboy  of  the  Western  World.  Just  as  Christy 
is  in  the  fulness  of  favor  and  renown,  his  father, 
Old  Mahoii,  crawls  in  at  the  door.  After  a 
qaarrel  between  them  the  l)oy  drives  the  old  man 
out,  follows  him,  and  this  time  we  arc  led  to 
believe  that  he  has  laid  him  out  for  goud  and 
all. 

The  Irish  peasants,  having  the  in.itter  brought 
so  cIom:  to  them,  now  bind  him ;  but  lh<  y  release 
him  tn  let  him  fare  further.  The  father,  nn- 
killablc  as  a  c,it  and  as  worthless,  comes  in  again. 
Oiristy  gives  him  a  welt  with  the  end  of  the 
rope  by  which  he  had  l>een  liound.  and  leads  off 
his  submissive  and  proud  father  to  dwell  with 
him  as  before  and  to  nuul  and  toil  Shawn 
thinks  he  is  again  in  favor,  but  Pegeen  gives  him 
a  box  on  the  ear  and  bids  him  go,  while  she 
wails:  "Oh.  my  grief.  I've  lo«t  him  entirely 
I've  lost  the  only  Playboy  of  the  Western 
World." 

amxAT  iiAK  innia  watkb 

M  «te.  p«r  oaj*-4  (UuK*Mp»«r««  kottlM 

New  Victor  Recorti* 

SrccLM.  Recuku-n  roK  School  a.mi  IIohe  irsiL — 
This  list  of  records  has  been  made  to  help  in 
the  uplift  of  the  ideals  and  tastes  of  children 
everywhere,  and  these  songs  and  others  ti>  fol 
low  arc  just  a'>  suitable  fur  the  lioiiie  circle  as 
for  the  school  romii  ami  shouUI  lie  uwil  for 
children  anywhere  and  at  any  time.  It  contains 
numbers  for  (ieiieral  Schind  I'se,  Kin<lergar1en, 
Primary,  Iiuemiediatc  and  Grammar  Cirades, 
the  High  .ScIkxiI  anil  College.  The  shott  songs 
arc  groujKd  several  on  one  record  with  snuill 
spaces  between,  enabling  the  teacher  to  present 
any  of  the  songs  she  may  choose  for  teachinc 
without  the  unpkMsaiiliiess  of  guessing  where  it 
begins  and  getting  a  part  of  another  sung.  These 
individual  songs  may  be  played  over  and  over 
as  many  times  as  rci]uire<l  for  complete  mastery 
by  the  class.  We  are  issuing  most  of  these 
school  songs  in  Double-faced  Records,  which 
makes  the  price  per  song  extremely  low. 

Pmuahv  Gii.\iiES. — The  Gaynor  Songs.  The 
Gayitor  songs  are  known  and  loved  in  aluiosi 
every  school  and  home  in  the  country.  They 
seem  never  to  grow  old  and  the  children  sing 
them  with  ever  increasing  delight.  The  words 
of  most  of  these  songs  were  written  by  Mrs. 
.Mice  C.  D.  Rilcy.  some  from  Motlier  Goose 
themes,  some  of  beautiful,  gentle,  refined  child 
thoughts  of  birds  and  flowers,  and  the  sweet 
mysteries  of  Chihl  World  Mrs.  Jessie  I.  Gay- 
nor, the  Carl  Reinecke  of  America,  was  liorn 
in  St.  I^ouis.  Missouri,  in  iKb.t.  ^hc  ha<l  her 
musical  training  in  Boston  under  Louis  Maas, 
but  has  lived  ino't  of  her  life  in  the  Middle 
West.  Her  work  for  the  children  began  with 
the  writing  of  "Jcrushy,"  a  doll  song,  which  won 
the  love  nf  every  doll-molhcr.  Following  came 
the  "Slumber  Boat,"  "The  Jap  Dolt."  "The  Gin- 
irrrbread  Man"  and  other  childhood  favorites. 
The  inspiration  of  her  own  children  and  the 
student-children  in  her  school  of  music  has  kept 
her  in  close  touch  with  the  needs  and  |K)int  of 
view  of  the  real  American  child.  In  tlie  held 
of  rote  songs  (or  schools,  Jessie  Gaynor  stands 
pre-eminent.  Here  no  one  has  written  with 
such  origiiulily.  vcruitilitv  and  charm  as  she. 
•Songs  of  Child  World  (I  and  ID."  "I.ilts  ami 
Lvrics,"  "Playtime  Songs"  and  the  operetta, 
"flouse  That  Jack  Built."  are  some  of  her  con- 
Irihutioiis  to  schools  of  .Americi. 


I    ■        •»     ^  s 


Sy  CahmH  pArksr.  M.  p. 

THr  rmlTivnl  wavrUtt  tfalr* 
mia,  «3t!ra  front  iMtukn  . 
"SaiMlDlfu  l«  tQ  Twr  mi3sl  a 
trt'  foo}  lank,  fr«<illnir  tb« 
n'nr**.  |ncrra«tnc  lb«  rwruy 
>m1  c'tI^'C  frrah  vlgnr  lo  th« 
0««r«nrkrd  ha4yaiMl  tnlnd.'" 

H>IIC«>M 

Ihc  iltuiililVI, 

(i.i*  h**-n  thai  ■«  a  mnw  nrnr* 
f  iwt  It  hM  m  nnr*  than  aam  or- 
cu:an  br»vflt«<d  mr-" 

Th"  diif ltii;ui«hM)  naCtm^it 
and  autiM*  wrIUa: 

tf  Ilfir  prt  r'nt,  b»t-f»  thM  It 
«M  onr  yr»T  »eo,  »nl  my  mind 
vul    virraf  h    »T«     miirtl  Im- 

pr.TT"!-" 

Thr  rmln<Mil  ilnmMic 


II  civ*  m*-  ri'»»urf-  to  Irt 
ynu  kiHiw  thr  «iinlrrfailir  Wnt- 
n -i«l  rrwRlt*  I  t^nv't  «w«>rlnm4 
litis  ihr  lur  nt  yntsT  SanaWv^Ot 
It  hM  X  mt  invltcnrsimirrffr^ 
upDO  the  Mrvn,  nnd  I  Ivutltjr 
nroamtrnt  II  li>  all  who,  bkp 
mmrlf,  arr  obUcn)  to  iiTnwocIc, 
Aflrt  my  ih-tmiiuI  rsprtwnrr  I 
c%m  trsailr  y*mth  let  Ibi  tc<cue«t- 
alirc  itualMlrt." 


Signing  their  Declaration 
of  Confidence  in  Sanatogen 

FAMOl.TS  men  and  women  lA  ituny  htui>,  nf  numy  occupations 
in  the  strenuous  life  of  the  modern  world— and  //'/Urn  thow 
.Xitmi  firttf/t</n^  f>/iysif iam — have  wn'iten  word*  of  gi»ldrn 
praise  for  that  greatest  of  food-tonics — Sanatot^en. 

The<;e  remarkably  enthusiastic  endorsements  hv  men  and  women  of 
thouj;:ht  and  action,  and  bv  scientists  of  eminence  in  a  conservative 
profe^ion,  rccnt;ni£e  the  splendid  rfliciencv  of  Sanatogen  as  a  tonic 
fihhi,  .IS  a  rc-cfcitivc  huiiJrr  of  ner\'c  strength,  as  sustaininie  mmrisk- 
metti  for  impoverished  conditions  of  the  human  system. 

Saruilotcrn  rrachrs  »iturr«4  of  rnrrgv  \\\%\  have  hern  eihainietl.  and  /etxii  ihrm  with 
its  hijriily  iwimilibtc.i^'wi/fWf //r>"rlrmrnl»  — feed*.  tt  ithoHt  rfxu  tio»  as  in  iKr  ra»e 
of  dn.i^«,  ihcrrlU  an<l  fiuun  Ihil  hi%T  h<Tn  ilancrrouily  ilrainMl  of  thrir  nrm»iry 
itipfmrt.  Sanaloijcn  i<  ihc  prr*rminrnt  rr^torrr—M  irirniiAr  mmhinBtion  of 
rlrmrntf  that  answer  ihr  hun^rr  of  the  dehilicatrd  firrrr*. 

Tlvn  wiitp  mii<-rt*«t  nf  KnTiati)ici*Yl  a«  ft  narttntl.  rirm^ftti  fnrxl  rn  hmfii  unit  IkmIv.  lift* 
lith|Mn*i1  A  nirikinic  flti'l  vrry  nnu^iia)  nianHfatsfton  'if  (■•■nfit)iT<^  nn  rlt«  pNi*  uF  m-trnfUl* 
unit  Ijii  nivit  «  iLt'  — Dic^  who  Khvi*  i^fir  AViA  r\PfTt^n%f>i  If*  itlUiiillilititf  |K<«vl  — nirn  wlio 
km\fm  whiil  it  will  tl(i.     Tkrir  c-«>n(>(l«lictt  U  nn  aM^urani  i*  1<>  jum*. 

ThU  Remarkable  Book  FREE 

V»  uk  yoa«kraMllr Ut  K<l  «l*.h  ■anatvcw     lawttlzati  ••rdftlaii  Int  If 

ja%  It'  •  v«  «r«  Mitir  \m  M  tm  An  •»  Aat  j^^t  Avciar  abwl  It,  %n%  \m 
»>r«M»«nWftlMK-«  l*r«ar  k*^  "0«r  M«-rT«*  h  TM«rr*v.  «riu*n  ii  *«  »k*««^ 
tailT  IntMwctlM  atrl*.  bMBCltallr  lllutr»t*<  Mntkiatrr  fk't*  ki4  intanaAtMi 
af  vital  tntarMi  tft  )-•«.     mi  Wok  *t»»  caBt&ina  •Tii«nra  of  ttia  of  lanataa— 

wblek  li  ai  fwakrhabla  aa  It  !■  m'^lvaivt 

Sanatogen  la  moid  in  thrme  atxca,  $1.00,  $1.90^  $3,60 

iiet  S<xna(o\:rn  fntnt  toNr  i/rNXC*^f—i/  »"/ 
tainaMr  /rt*iM  A/w,  irtif  ttinpl  of  pHte, 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.  t'.M':.*?:^ 


t  GOLD  SEAL 

America's  Favorite 

CHAMPAGNE 

For  All  Occatioiu— An  Epicurean  Treat 

Madm  in  America  by  the  French 
proceta  from  luMciout  grapes. 

Eqnili  tlM  b«*t  French  Winci.    Coftt  bat  HALF! 

WHY? 

"All  wine-no  duty" 

ORDER  A  CASE   SOUD  EVERYWHERE 
Sfmaf  Drj-  Sml 

UNIANA  WINE  CO,,  Urkaaa,  N.  V.,  S»h  mater 
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The  Electric  with  Room 
for  the  Theatre  Party 

AMi'1.1".  ROOM  rOR  riVI-:  ADL  LIS  in  the  d.-<ply  upKoUtcrcd 
seals  o(  Silent  WaverUy  Limoiuine-Fivc  makn  it  the  FJccInc  Car 
par  excellence  lo*  ihc  ihcalre  party.     Driicalc  (cowns  aic  not 
aiuhcd  ill  litis  spaaoiu  intrnor,  nor  uitled  by  smoke  or  spattering  oil.  No 
one  nrrd  sit  with  back  against  the  front  wmdow.    Thr  Jrtvcf's  view  of  the 
thoruugMarr  a  rnturly  tmiit>s4niclr<]. 

SILENT  WAVERLEY  LIMOUSINE -FIVE 


Deu^n  and  Conttruction  Palcnti  Applied  for 
It  is  bong  <lcfl»oMtralMl 


FULL  VIEW  AHEAD 

^  It  in  KtuaJ  op«fBlian  in  the  buwk  o(  owMtt  on  the  boutrr«idi. 
4l  Wavetley  A^rtK-tn. 

^  Wofk  DQthttcsf  w«t  licvwi         *  y"*  IZ^'    I*  *  full  y«u  oi  Intft,  and  noolhi 

<if  tohd  (tar.  All  ihe  tim*  t<?«tfd  Wat'^l'^  irmimr*  mtf  incluitrd.  Povrnful  WavnUy 
Molo* — High  E&deacy  Sluih  Drive — Kail  ElliptK  Spnng>— Solid  oc  Pneumabc  Tiwi- 

Q  Send  for  tbe  beaiHthil  Wavcfley  Ait  Book  on  Town  aod  SubudMB  Can. 

•I  It  thowi  leo  models.  Pricn  $?500  di>wii  to 
%\Z2S,  AIm  thr  Wavetley  C^tAlofi  CommmMl 
Wltii-lr*,  Elidr,  Wavrtlry,  Naboaal,  liuflulad  oc 
Ed»on  Baltery. 

THE  WAVERLEY  COIWPANY 

Fkclo^y  an  J  Kanr  Offi<i. 

18")  .South  Eut  Si.         liKlii>iMi|iali>.  Ind. 

N.I.  Yocti  l>ka«l.lpk.i. 

20I0  Bniulwar  2043  M*rk.l 

5.B  FrancHca  CktrsKO  Branch 

Van  N—  A...  *  Port  St.  tOOS  Mi<l>i<a»  BM. 


PrioB,  fttlhr  a<|aippe<l.  $3500 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 


TKa  Miil-W>fil»r  T^fwi  op«n«  January  IS 
Ctmaacltd  wklh  Mr.  Ch*rl««  Froknaa'*  Cmptra  T>i>atTr>  iinH  Coibimiiu** 

Recognized  as  the  Leading;  Institution 
for  Dramatic  Training  in  America 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Fraaklia  H.  Saroat.  Praalilaal 
Frokmaa  JoliB  Draw 

B— jwiiii  F.  Road.r         Augsitua  Tkonaa 


la  I8K4 


Fo.  calaloK  and  informabos 
appJr  to  Ika  Sacr.tary 

Room  l}2.  Cajm-nHi  Hall 


1  he  official  Programme  of  the 

jfRctropoIitau  ©pcra  J|)ousc.  Jlcto  ^orh 

The  most  exclusive  medium  which  no  advertiser  can  afford  to 
overlook  will  be  published,  beginning  this  season,  by 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO. 

Send  for  Rates  and  Particulars  8  to  14  W.  38th  St,  New  York 


STAGING  A  SANDSTORM 


lijini  till'  SMirliiig  cfTcct  tlul  makes  the  sturni 
rt*;i].  The  one  xrt  of  pipes  pbiccil  hack  ^lagc 
behind  the  tent,  however,  shoots  straight  across 
the  9l.nge  in  ordrr  lu  gne  a  clouU  ol  mystery 
anil  ndtl  density  to  the  scene. 

.\hiiiit  three  liunilicti  pouniU  of  sand  i<  blown 
through  the  four  ?rl*  i>l  jupcf  at  r.ich  pcrforiii- 
ancc.  This  is  kept  from  blowini;  into  the  audi- 
torium by  nieans  <if  an  "air  curtain"  at  the  foot- 
lights and  at  the  hrt  enlrance« — enough  pres- 
sure 01  lomprcised  air  lu  keep  the  "sand"  hack. 
I  lie  *anil  used  i*  nittlnriK  riinre  nor  lc«%  than 
Koo<i  old  curiiineall  Three  hundred  pounds 
wasted  at  each  iwrfnnitance—enough  to  feed  a 
whole  ranch ! 

Coriuncal  was  resorted  to  after  everything 
rise,  including  <;)nd  itself,  had  failed  to  look 
and  act  like  sand  on  the  stage  Kcal  sand  from 
Fire  Island  beach  wa*  first  tried,  but  besides 
benig  too  heavy  to  lie  kejil  swirling  in  the  air 
it  did  not  look  like  sand  when  the  lights  were 
thrown  on  it.  Real  s.ind  on  the  siage  when  the 
lichts  were  thrown  on  it  as  it  was  blown  across 
the  stai(c  looked  like  to  iniieh  sod  coal  »ool. 

The  heaps  of  sand  on  the  stage,  forming  the 
minor  sand  dunes,  and  also  the  giouiid  of  the 
•lescrt,  are  emnposi'd  of  ground  cork  painted  an 
orange  yellow.  Cork  is  used  because  it  is  clean 
antl  duMlrss,  and  easily  handled. 

To  light  the  saniNtoTTu.  Mr,  ror<I  uses  only 
the  footlights,  the  central  portion  being  a  deep 
orange,  with  a  deep  blue  on  either  sule.  This 
keeps  the  heart  of  the  storm,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
light,  and  the  edges  are  blended  away  into  the 
d.irkness  at  the  sides  of  the  stage,  providing  not 
only  absolute  realism,  but  shadings  that  suggest 
the  most  delicate  of  pastels.  The  wonderful 
lighting  of  tliis  scene  shows  the  varying  color 
emotions  of  the  <lesert,  with  its  sand  dunes  uf 
the  palest  primrose,  and  the  purple  fury  of  the 
desert  storm. 

.Slereopticon  storm  cloud  effects  are  thrown 
nn  the  sand  curtain  formed  by  the  cornmeal  shot 
across  the  back  of  the  stage  by  the  pipes  set 
there  for  that  purpose,  and  on  a  gauire  curtain 
just  behind,  from  arc-lights  placed  on  two 
lighting  tops  built  on  either  side  of  the  pros- 
cenium. 

To  nti4ain  the  delicate  pastel  light  effects  of  tlie 
sandstorm,  and  of  the  other  desert  scenes  in 
"The  Gar<ten  of  Allah."  Mr.  Ford  first  painted 
ihe  scenes  with  stage  lights,  using  the  remark- 
able switchboard  of  the  former  New  Theatre 
lor  his  juiletle,  and  the  clouds  of  eurnmeal  for 
his  canvas.  In  that  way.  luiviiig  the  true  picture 
of  the  sandsloriii  which  he  had  himself  seen  on 
Ihe  ."saliara  in  his  mind,  he  achieve*!  what  no 
one  else  ever  has  done  before — he  has,  "in  spirit 
and  in  truth,"  trans)K>rted  the  sandstorm  of  the 
desert,  with  all  its  mullitudmous  shades  and 
shadows,  feelings  and  emotions,  to  tlic  stage! 


The  Man  NVho  DUcovered  Caniso 

F.4litiiariU>  Missialio,  baritone  at  the  Metro|)oti' 
1.11  Opera  House,  who  died  suihlcnly  recently 
iif  heart  disease,  was  the  man  who  discovered 
traru  w. 

"When  I  was  iS  years  old,  and  livint|  in 
\aples,"  saiil  Mr.  Caruso  to  a  A'en'  York  Times 
reporter,  "I  went  to  a  certain  bath  every  day, 
where  1  met  Missiano,  who  was  at  that  time 
a  member  of  a  wealthy  family  and  never  had 
sung  in  public.  He  had  a  good  baritone  voice 
but  he  sang  only  for  his  own  amusement.  [  used 
to  sing  about  the  bath,  and  one  day  he  remarked 
lhat  I  had  an  unusual  voice,  and  said  that  he 
would  take  me  to  his  teacher,  which  he  did- 
Tliis  teacher  was  a  certain  Guglielmo  Vergino, 
and  when  I  first  went  to  him  he  said  that  he 
didn't  think  he  could  do  much  with  my  voice, 
Mi.ssiano,  however,  tosik  me  away  and  taught 
mc  to  sing  an  air  from  'The  I'carl  Kishers'  and 
ihc  Siriliaiio  from  'Cavalleria  Ruscicaiia.'  Theii 
Vergino  accrpteil  mc  ami  taught  me  to  sing. 

"Misiiaiio  became  my  great  friend.  Wlien  I 
returned  to  Italy  a  few  years  ago  I  found  that 
he  bad  lost  his  money.  He  asked  me  to  help 
him,  and  I  got  him  a  place  at  the  Metropolitan 
llpera  House,  He  has  been  here  ever  since. 
He  was  more  than  a  bfuther  to  me — one  of 
my  closest  friends."   

1  }i r  Berlin  police  have  created  a  stir  in  the 
German  capital  by  decreeing  that  a  scat  in  a  thea- 
tre Imx  does  not  entitle  a  woman  to  wear  her 
hat  in  the  theatre  Kvery  offense  is  punishable 
by  a  fiiK  of  i2S.  which  the  house  manager  must 

pay-  

OKBAT  BBAl  inmro  WATSB 
60  cti.  psr  ca«*-«  ilaaa-itappersd  botUM 
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AT  THE  OPERA 


lComlimmc4  from  \ 


high  n'Ki^'ttT  lias  appralinK.  floating  qua1ilii-<  In 
French  si>iik~  «Ik-  was  taasX  intrrcttiiig,  l>i<i  wlun 
shr  vtrjvol  into  ihr  (icrman  the  was  aniMirally 
nor  Hii-  >lw  iH-ard  with  credit  in  «nme  un- 
intrrcstitiK  KiiKli-.!!  nin(c».  She  will  pr.ilaWy  \k 
htard  lo  iiirniilcly  iHltcr  iiilv.int.iK  i  t  Kvi  ti.  Ii 
mfera  later  in  the  M-a«>n. 

Two  pianUts  "laiiir  hack"— Kutloijih  (i.m/  :inil 
IUr<il>l  K.1IKT-  lh<-  latter  playiatR  M  two  rnn- 
iiTt-..  I,i>/t\  •■|).int»-  NIaralirr."  and  l-anr 
llriliiii-'  litll<'  linnuii  I)  iiiin'>r  in.ino  romctin. 
Ill-  III  liMi  .irli^'H-  iiiili'  1. 11  liM'.li  'i'i;i'iwn%. 

(i.iii/  li.i*  iiol  Iwen  hiraril  here  in  ycar».  an<l  !'<• 

ftavt'  II  nKiiit  MilliMt  perfrtrmaBee  or  IVhai- 
Low.ky'-.  Iirillhni  B  lUit  mhitir  conerrtn. 

JoM'f  Siran*1<>.  ni-«-  nni'liKiiir  "f  llu-  I'liilhar 
HUiinc  Siwii'ly,  lui"  Km  iir.rvnc  lii^  w-irth.  iii>t 
a*  a  phenonicniiily  k^i-ii  ciiiiiiiKior.  Imi  a»  a 
gootl,  pi^lakiiiK  artist.  Srhmnann-lleink.  emi- 
nent contrahn,  jiavr  ail  inlcrrstiiiB  wins  recital. 
Finnii-  lt!.".uilM  l<'  /■  i-l>  t,  NniirH'.in  pianiit. 
Kiivc  111  r  unK  \i '.n  ^'MI^,  n-i  it.il  •>*  llu-  M-av'in 
ami  iilayid  :i>  -In  nn.r  h.i-.  lun-  Kfnrc.  liaNiiiK 
COJiqncTTd  Iut  m-rviniMic-^  >-iini|il<'l<-l>  W.ilti  r 
DammM-h  lias  l>ccn  >-<.ii<1ikmii>!  an  .irray  nf  v  n 
ctTls  iln-  Niw  Vcirk  S>iMi>lii>ny  Smiily  Ihc 
Rii>>i.in  SM'"|'li'>iiy  Sm-u'iy  li.i-  lurn  K^inn  its 
Usii^il  oiiKirti  lUvoli-.l  li>  ninsu-  .if  ihi  C/ar 
The  Olive  Mend  Onarin.  (air.  fcmmmr  pla>trs 
of  MrinRed  instriintciit*.  have  Ik-to  uiMnn  ch.mi 
l'«r  intiir  ri>niTr1»  a!  Riimforil  Hall,  a  very 
lr<M^'iri'  111'  a  Irili.  intiniali-  auililorium.  and  al 
one  M  tlicM'  lluv  uriKliiccd.  (nr  the  first  time 
in  New  Y»rk.  a  qiimlrt  l>v  Mn.  li.  H.  A.  B««ch, 
nf  ItoKton.  whii  ptoki-d  in  be  a  most  hUeicMlnv 
wrilrr  of  amlnliims  mnsic. 

\nil  tlii-n,  iHo.  ihiro  was  that  unique  chamber 
niuiic  ciinfcrt  of  tin-  Harrvrc  KnscmWe.  diamber 
mnKir  of  wind  instninirnls.  at  llu-  lidascn  flii' 
atre.    Like  a  Klmiii-4-      old  worlil  strinily 
Ihi*  affair,  miles  and  mile*  removed  in  spirit 
from  iKN»y  Btwulway. 


masrpirradi-r  look*  like  .1  >;rni:i'maii.  .Imhsin  liVt 
<.nc  and  aits  like  one,  while  a  minor  lovr  niurcsi 
IS  pkasanilv  perfected  \u  C.  Mwtan  Home  ami 
KailiiTjn  Si«-vi-ii»<wi.  The  1>road  c««m«l):  is  m 

IruMcd  to  Oil-  ll.irlin  a  I'muli  diti-.-tivr  ami 
Maildc  Otlcll  -i--  .\ni:il.iir.li.  .\   -.m---.  an.l  ,i  nTy 

dathing  ami  liaiidsomr  <>nc  »lic  makes.  I  larlan  n 
■Imtjw  fiMny.  but  is  tki*  produ^tMi  he  ii  par- 
tknlarbr  so,  a«  b«  has  Iweii  provided  with  sopie 
cxcdlcnl  maicfia].  TIk  mitJl  i«  a  MicccMMn 
of  dclieiously  di«ll  and  amuMiiK  concciu. 


I Ml'lKll.        rilK   WlINfss   HW  THK  UttKXlK" 

Clay  in  4  .-«ls  l>y  .A  1"..  U  MaM<ii  I'roilmiil 
Ueeember  4  with  thi«  rasl : 

llncy  Thrr-k.  A.  H  .\n«.ii.  Supli.n  ll.illii.nj  .k.  'iV 

aril  HmKc-.I.  !  •  <i  '  I  'l"'  l<..i..,i  jMi.ffT.  I.i.ii»..W«i 
Hare:  MtiUui.i.  I.,ii.-  M»i..il.,   \  ^.-i.int,  X\»lirt  I.. 

StaRVi   lt»»«m  Siuiill.  S.    I'lnlliiiii    .Sl.llj  IljIUitUni. 

Klker  ftarryiwirc;   Mriw   IVKifrr.    Vim-  K>m..ii.| 

A.  E.  VV,  Masim.  the  nr>vclis1.  alm  ii  tin  sea r^ 
ago  vcninrcd  forth  as  a  ^'rious  dramatist,  at 
llu  ..III  Manhall.in  Thcalrc,  with  "MirandaOt 
tlic  l!alion>,"  which  niaili-  a  fair  xiiecess.  This 
yrar  a»  a  i-«inie  writer  Ins  (inin  Stn>-kinits" 
gave  vrrilalde  annisiiiuiii  an. I  plra-Miic.  Now 
he  cnmes  forward  BKain.  thi»  time  with  a  |iia> 
of  acrioin  kind  called  "The  Wiuaet*  for  the  Dr 

The  piffi'  a  u...<l  v.>siif  in  l»adon  and 
was  pmdni^'l  li.  ri.  1.  I'l  , ,  L.;)(i..rtuiiity  (or  Miss 
Kthef  lUrrymorc  10  display  her  tiiiotional  gift* 
in  the  role  ol  StelUi  BallaMtyiK.  It  is  an  cx- 
artinu  part  in  wWch  tW»  artres*  shows  to  mixed 
ailvanta^if  In  tlir  micninR  «rriw.  laid  in  India, 
shr  i>  f.iniKl  as  llu-  I'.iiK'  MilTering  and  insulted 
wife  of  a  civil  oliicir.  Sn-phcn  Ballantynr,  a 
drwikanl  and  a  limtc  I  n  their  tent  fnr  dinner 
eonm  tlenry  Throk,  m  whom  she  was  formerly 
engaged.  She  liad  sai-rinecil  hiTself  lest  his 
fnture  miiiht  be  jcopnnli^fd  l>y  litcir  poverty. 
Sneered  at  and  inmltnl  iliro'  tin-  nual  and  fear- 
ful of  physical  violcnfi-  slu-  slmots  .mil  kills  tlic 
husband  after  tin-  dci>nrtiire  <>f  llie  visitor 
Here,  at  Uast.  Mi^^  |(:irrv»iorc  showed  iIk  skill 
and  il'iitli  ..i  Imi  KiortiiiK  art.  It  was  an  ad- 
mirable cxhihilion  of  cowed  Init  rebellious 
woiaanhaod.  The  aciitw  w*»  firm  awl  leiiae; 
the  nwmnMt  rcpfttwA  but  Ibidtte;  tha  H- 


Napoleon's  Visual  Telegraph 

The  First  Long  Distance  System 


Indians  sent  messages  by  means  of 
signal  fires,  but  Napoleon  e;;t;iblishi;(i 
the  first  perm.Hnent  system  fur  rapid 
communication. 

In  place  of  the  slow  and  unreliable  se  r- 
vice of  couriers,  he  built  lines  of  towers 
extendine  to  the  French  frontiers  and 
sent  messanes  from  tower  to  tower  by 

mpans  of  the  visual  tclecraph. 

This  device  was  iiiveiiUd  in  17915  by 
Claude  Chappe.  II  was  a  semaphore. 
The  letters  and  words  were  imiicated  by 
the  position  of  the  wooden  arms;  and  the 
messanes  were  received  and  relayed  at  the 
next  tower,  perhaps  a  dozen  miles  away. 

Compared  to  the  fieUTelephone  system 


of  to-day  the  visUal  telegraph  system  of 
Napoleon's  time  seem  a  crude  make- 
shift. It  cQold  not  be  wed  at  ni^t  oor 
in  thick  w«Rther.  It  WM  expensive  in 
construction  and  openrtkm,  considering 
that  it  was  maintuned  solely  for  militanr 
purpoms. 

Yet  it  was  a  ureal  step  ahead,  because 
it  made  possible  the  traiKsniission  of 
niessaues  to  dislaiit  pomts  without  tb^ 
use  of  the  liuman  messenuer. 

It  blazed  the  way  for  the  univeisal 
telephone  s<*r\'ice  of  the  Bell  System 
which  provides  iM-rsonal  intercommuni- 
cation for  90,00(1,(100  people  and  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  intiustrial.  commercial 
and  .social  prn'jn  ss  nf  ttie  Nation. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  Qng  Si/stem  Universal  SerVlet 


"Sunset  Limited'' 

Extra  Fare  California  Train,  Semi-vvcekly  between 
New  Orleans,  Los  Anfieles,  San  l-"rancisco  New 
Steel  Pullman  Equipment^ l)rawin(5  K<»<ims,  Com- 
partment!*, Observation-Library  Cars— Dining  Car 
Service  best  in  the  world  Barber,  Valet,  Manicure, 
Ladies'  Maid,  Hair  Dresser,  StcnoiJraphcr,  Tele- 
phone, Flectric  Lights,  Fans,  Vacuum  Cleaners, 
Shower  Balhs— SH  hours  to  Los  Anjjcles— 72  hours 
to  San  Francisco— Every  Safety  antJ  Convcnicni^e. 


Southern  Pacific  Sunset  Route 


0 


Whn  writiac  to  Khrcrtiian  loudly 


Ttw  Tajuns  MMWim 
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THE    THEATRE    MAGAZINE    ADVERT  I SFR 


THIS  ARTICLE  REPRODUCED  FROM  THE 

New  York  Evening  Mail 

OF  DECEMBER  ItHk,  Mil 

r^^midmg  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Howe  Pragramme, 
which  we  now  paUuh,  needs  no  further  comment 

ADVEJ^TISING  TAUKS 

WRHTKN  BY 

WILUAM  C.  FREEMAN 


at  ■  coaeerl 


It  is  not  often  that  I  have  an  opporlufiiQP  to  spend  aB  i 
or  at  a  iKentrc — probably  five  times  in  a  year. 

Just  now  I  am  attending  pretty  regularly  Sunday  night  concerts,  but  even 
at  places  o(  rnlnrtainincnt  I  cannot  gel  away  from  the  ADVERTISING  IDEA. 

The  programme  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  attrncied  me. 
Programmes  are  necessary  at  entertainments.  This  particular  programme  was 
well  printed  on  a  good  quality  of  paper.  IT  WAS  CLEAN.  The  ink  didn't 
nib  off.   It  did  not  soil  the  gloves  of  the  ladies. 

THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  in  the  programme  had  evidendy  been 
prepared  with  GREAT  C.'\RE.  .All  of  them  left  a  pleasant  impression  on 
the  mind.  The  CHAR.ACTER  ol  the  advertisements  appealed  to  me. 
CHARACTER  ADVERTISING  IS  MY  HOBBY,  if  it  ia  a  hobby  lo  vnsh 
lo  ae«  artistic,  intelligent,  convincing,  honest  advertisements. 

I  nolrd,  in  looking  over  the  programme,  iHril  all  i  f  \uf  arlvctiisen»cnls 
repi«aented  houses  of  UNQUESTIONED  BUSINESS  REPUTE.  1  akw 
notieed  the  following  annoanoemnt  of  the  msnagemeni: 

"Ow  fngnmme  b  a  thtng  apart,  an  aebkoemenl  AUndhn,  betamc  wcSJnot 
ftnttofi  Is  aial|t  a  ndhaf  dhfiiiiftiii  jFntn  iht  btdttn  tfadf. 

"EtMttNATtNG  ALTOGETHER  ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  AN 
OmECnONjmS  nature,  m  JeehUb,  msie  «  a  verttaik  Bhe  Book  q/  ihe 
CMBM dt  Js  CMmc  la  Ihe  MktrtUng  tnrlJ,  andmif^dmUu  An  turn  knHml  Ms  aar 
ethmrnt.  tVe  teMm  H  lo  yoa  lo  dedJe  1/ our  tahdim  ^lhb*Wha'$        of  Commaet' 

arc  ihc  ris;ht  ones.  " 

Is  tins  MODERN  IDEA  OF  THE  KIND  OF  ADVERTISING 

that  shall  be  printed  in  newspapers,  in  programmes,  in  street  cars,  in  magazines, 
in  weeklies,  on  sign  boards.  A  FAD.  or  is  it  a  NECESSARY  CON- 
CESSION lo  pubfie  opinion  f 

I  don't  think  there  is  anv  doubt  that  the  public  demands  it.  and  WHAT 

I  HE  PUBLIC  WAN  I  S  IT  GETS.  SOONER  OR  LATER. 


For  rates  and  particulan  appljr  to 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  8  WEST  asth  ST.,  new  york 


Jflfth  Avc.X- thirtieth  ?i. 

NEW    YORK  CITY 
Famous  Many  Years 

4.  tKr  Crnlrc  jpr  the  irn  -t  J,-^- 
clutLvc  of    N«w    V'ork'.  Vitilor. 

Comfortably  and 
Lux  urionaljr 


•  ptwintw)  to  tattk  ik*  immimi  at 

the  f&jti<tiou.  or  titmocratic  Tuttor 

Roy. I  Sail.«    Pijtiln-  Dininii  Ri>ow  - 
Prmit*   DwiinR   Salmvn  fot  Lmdt** 
<!•  or  Enxiito   Nsw  CriB 


HMkMkMllhai 

Booklet.   HOU^ND  HOUSE 

.Slk  At-.  •»!  .KMi  St. 
Ufa  MATHad        tirttiti  iJiUd  Itiim 


StLOUISi 

Peoria  SpringfielW  and 

iUN$AltlTY 


Rock  B<n  .1  RnxIM 

Perfect  Passenger  Senrice 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.R. 

K.  J.  MOAT.  Gaml  riMM*  ileal.  Oicw 


nfuinuni  f.ntcfully  palheiic  For  Ihe  sake  of  Ike 
audience's  scniiuiy  ocrvct  Ihe  gnn  was  not  dis- 
cli.ir)!<'<l  3  rnncntion  nearly  fitst  lo  die  dram- 

.\crnsn]  ut  ninrtiiT  Strll.^  only  r<cap« 
(lirniigli  ilic  |icrjuri-il  lislimiiiiy  nf  Tlirtsk.  who 
swears  the  luitlinnrl  w;i«  kilK-fl  by  ;t  vrnf^tiU 
iialivr.  anil  ritiinis  In  I'.DKlanil  wliirc  >hc  loves 
ami  is  liivfil  in  rttiirn  liy  a  ymng  Fiiitlish  ctTicer, 
Rirti.'inl  II:i/Ii»ikiiI  I  he  rcliilivcs  .irc  fii^;n.  loij^ 
of  Strll.i's  acqiiillal  ami  tliiu'  an  arlirur  Thresk 
is  lire  night  clown  lo  LiUlc  Bcdins,  .'^ii««-x,  and 
init  ihroiiKli  a  i^ndlinn  cross-cxaniination  nhich 
llirott)-l)  icri;ivi'r\atinn  be  tiKrr><(iilly  with- 
sland*.  JIf  insi^tv.  Iiowcvcr.  that  she  tell  hSf 
lover  of  llu-  true  laels.  Thry  lia»e  liM-n  msr- 
riecl  ill  the  mcnntiinc.  Imt  ihi".  *1ie  ilnr^,  frrit 
)<>  liis  f.illier  .iiiil  Ihc  fiilliiwiiiu  inurninK  again 
til  Ihc  huaiiand.  There  is  sunpcnsv  to  miKh  ol 
litis  aad  Mme  sood  acdna  momeBts,  tat  dM 
constnMtion  is  loose  and  reiterates. 

In  llif  rimM-itntvnrs'j  r>f  !irr  t»i-w  found  happi- 
ni-vv.  Ml-.?  lUirrviiioi  1-  i-  .Tg,iin  sweetly  and 
nicely  etTeetivc  and  llu-re  is  pallirtic  |^racc  to 
<  >nic  of  Ihe  confession.  Bnl  the  enduring  note 
-iraii;1ii  from  Ihe  heart  is  not  sirudc. 


(jAIKTV.  "liiK  I-iBsr  l.Miv  IN  THE  I.ash" 
(-"amedy  in  4  arts  Ity  Charles  .\:nlliiiKeT,  I'rrt- 
■liui-<l  Decemlicr  4  with  this  e.isi  ; 

sir   Anlliony    Merrr,   Clarence   llar(l>*idc:  Trnnin*.. 

I.  iiVr  Martin;  ileaa  l*in<:Vf cv.  I'm  )  1  ..I  I.  li.  :i,  I  ...11. 
Mis.  FeriruiMin;  Sall>"  McKriii.  M^.im..-  S.m  ..  1  '  .n;  |.-, 

1  ifOTUettc    PaiM^lo.!;    Mi*.    ^|slll,Ir'w    1    ...t.ti.tl,  i..i™:tl.£ 
Uinilon;    Sofltlu    S|mtlil<      llrUn    ll.n.l:     Mr..  Sr^rblr, 
roll    Flarr.    Fre'lrrirk    IVrrj-;  /amr. 
^Uilimll,  I..OWVI1  Shrrrean;  Honnrable  Ena  Fcrrar,  Mar- 

H. %,rl   4rf.nlon;    l.nily   Angela    Merry,   FIorclKC  Edn«r; 

II. iirilrrwf.r.  Fduar.l  Slenart:  l»i>n  CaflM  Martinex, 
William  liaviii:  l>.|iii.  Andre  Pu:ttiin,  Jolm  PrewMI;  lie 
VauK.  Franri^  lloiiii;  V'rciu  \'aii  HecckrI.  Uyra  BrOAki 
Franlco  IVifiM  Van  BcKkrl,  Carl  ll««llRi«i  CM.  Uito 
Mania:  ScnwMi  tumtm  WiaMna, 

Dolly  Msdixm.  in  Mslory.  is  nnr  moM  funons 
I'irsl  l.."lv  nf  tile  I. .mil.  nnil  Mr.  XirillinBCr  in 
a  py.iy  .-11  eiititlril  li:iv  \rrv  li.^ii(iily  vh.ir.iclcri7cfi 
Iwr.  Lively  in:ires;  is  inaintaiiied  in  ihe  rela- 
tion twiwee.'i  lic'T.  Aiiriin  Burr  and  Jamn  Madi- 
son. Imt  tin-  |i. .htieal  intrifnies  and  the  afTairs 
VtiMen  the  Mtliir  ili.ctiirlcri  are  '<nly  faintly 
'Mttluie.l.  ;iii<f  ilir  iw.T.-.ii-  T lii'ni.-i-Iv e*  .nre  f.»r  the 
most  |.;irt  Iil..t.;lKs  I'f  ciili.r  :n  the  i)U.iini  ;ind 
picturc-'tiK  <'>-iiniii..v  nt  tile  'l.iY  'Ihrre  were 
(on  rii.-»ti\  ;m.u|i1i-  in  ttic  I. ill  wli..  cv  iTi-  ".Tl'Ier- 
w.inls  ~.iiiet».ilv  c  l-r"  :ifii.-v\  ill  cl-  "M.iTeliiiiiiess 
rj'YrilJo.'  :ifli.TW:irilv  •'.\I.ciI:iiih'  i'uliini'"  If  WC 
arc  iKit  iiiicresiiil  in  ivli.it  !lu  iK'npk-  in  a  i»Iaj' 
are  here  anil  iiort.  \\e  care  niiEliniK  aV<iul  what 
they  Ix'e.nnie  l:iler  t.n  'IrM*  much  htsiory.  loo 
niiieh  l.ilk.  In>>  innch  wa.lcd  eiterKy.  Sir 
iliiiny  Merry.  Hrilit.h  Miniitter  In  the  I'nted 
Slates,  a  liiRnhrioiis  mm.  with  a  (hiniinjlinK 
wife  who  sImih!  ..11  |>n:iils  of  rtiquetir,  had  In 
do  with  Ihc  pint  In  .insc-  he  rnnnivcd  with  Itiirr 
in  furnishing  him  iitith  fundi  for  hi*  Mexican 
eiiirriirur.  and  hi*  wife  was  diverting  at  one 
or  two  points  in  the  action,  notably  in  a  scene 

M  wlltfli  *He  iler!ille<l  l.f  l'-\c  u\>  her  riRllt  of 
]>ri.ee'leni-i-  in  '1111.:  m  '  .  ri  st.'ite  iltiiiier  H.it 
htlvsnii  .\lr.  NirdliiiKcr  anil  .\li».s  F.Uie  Ki-r- 
k-n^i  n.  they  hit  ihr  mark  with  Dolly  Madison. 
I).ill>  M.idisim  was  witty.  To  make  a  character 
eoll^i^u iitly  and  eiintiniiiiiisly  witly  in  .in  artion 
that  e.-ills  I'lir  e\er>  line  ntterril  ami  1-  ill  no 
wav  litTci'l  iiii'l  fMr.^iiiuiis  is  iwi  kIi^IiI  aehicvc- 
iiieiit  111. II.  w:,..  :il  .  inilrpcndcnl,  vivacious  in 
ni.inncr.  >  Ii  .,t  n  .  i|.  .1.  1  esniirccful.  and  in  that 
state  iif  intiHi  \\!ii.,li  i-.  pkkc  iiiicrestiiiii  in  an 
anihitioiis  wmv.an  ubo  !u  -  i,-';'-  n  i  hint-inK  Iie- 
tvircn  t«.i  snilnr-  Slie  ;ii!iiiiieil  and  |i>\e<l  liiirr 
fur  his  diiriiiK  ipialilies  his  hrilliaiicc  and  hts 
cjecisinn  nf  eh.ir.ieler.  M.adison  (fave  her  little 
salisfaetitin  in  his  eonstant  answcriitif  "Yc» — and 
\ii  "  This  indec  ision  •.,  rves  the  piiriMiscs  of  the 
pi.iy  in  a  w.»v.  Inn  it  ie.ives  llic  sytnpalhir*  with 
the  lesx  iiu.ritorjmis  I.*vit.  .\:iritn  Ittirr.  and 
le.Tves  the  disigrecahic  inipre-Mnii.  and  \ery  dis- 
iMictly  in  a  ticcnc  helwccn  Uolly  and  Burr 
tnvrard  th«  doM  of  tiw  alar,  that  after  the  dis- 
ciivery  of  his  troasonahle  designs,  she  would 
i-niiiiniie  til  ^lcl■  liiiti  even  .ifter  lirr  marri.TRr 
with  .\l.ii|i-.  ii  \\  ■■  Hud  imt  i|iiarrel  vsiili  niinnr 
and.  t'nr  the  puipose  in  liand,  immaterial  depart- 
ure from  history  in  ihc  tnaltcr  of  dates  and 
'inall  f.iet-.  hiit  James  Madison,  the  PrcJtdent, 
who  nr<lered  jaeksmi  In  t.ike  I''nri<!:i,  sen<ltnK 
the  order  by  nicssenser  .Tn<?  imt  ii  ikinu  il 
pulilic,  coiild  not  luive  Well  11  iiisp:ciiniis|y  a  "\'r% 
—and  No"  man.  The  handling  of  Madison  by 
the  sictor  of  the  part,  if  not  liv  Mr  N'irdlinncr, 
is  ton  valine.    The  drainalie  trianxlo  is  not  egui- 

I.  -fi-r.^l.  hill  more  of  an  iso-ecles  i^niscver, 
iliiTc  ale  iiicidents  cttuuKh  in  the  rrlatmns  he- 
iween  these  three  characters  to  iDBkc  Ihe  Story 
iiiir<niitiin(iU  inlcrcsiinc  Mr.  Frederic  Perry 
gave  a  iiiost   *.  1  i  1..  i  .11-   irn  .  1  -  .ii.-ition  of  Borr. 


OUAT  BEAK  araiao  watib 
so  cS*.  »tr  o«—  «  gUM-sMpparad  boMIsa 


When  wriUag  10  adrertiacra  tdndty  aicatioe  Tas  TiUAntii  Macmsimb 
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Mr.  1.4iwt-)I  SJu'nii.nn  w."»«  It'**  fortunate  with 
Madison,  l.rss  furmalily  :iii<l  tiKirr  lire  w<>iil<l 
iitipriivc  his  (K-rfuniuint-c  .Miss  rcr|{tisnii  xn 
liiml  for  hrr  part;  she  hu^  ii'iii|M.'r3nii'iit,  i>  al- 
Irartivc  in  |>L'r»iiialil.\ ,  .mil  drpict^  chaniriiiK 
nuHKls  wiih  |>rc<'i<ii>ii,  while  hi-r  voice  is  full 
of  charaotrr  and  an  apprahnt;  Miflnos. 

KI  LIOX.  •TakeMv  Aiukf.  •  Play  in  ihru- 
acl!f  liy  William  (^oilier  anct  Jamr»  Mnnl|{onirr> . 
Prmlurctl  Drcrmlirr  ii  with  iliit  i-asi: 

Williiim  iM'n.  WlllUni  Clhrr:  J«k  Conii»»>.  Wil 
lt*m  l-miEi:  Wiifr>«..r  llueo  KaTilljr.  Cliai.  Lh>«  CI«rV: 
Kronk^,  TlK>ntai  darruL;  Koti«it  llrooks,  John 
JilDbT.  I'aulii  llr<ii.k>.  I'AuU  .Mtirr:  Mr*.  CUrh,  1I«Iciia 
lullirr  (UltiiJ.;  "Iliunr-  llsiL,  Wlllun  <'|>1I>|I. 
liiaiirt  Kur«|}y,  l>tir<illii  t'tiKi-i;  >itiK  Kiai,  Jitlin  AlrKur; 
tjm.  Jiihn  .\ilaflns,  Wr^t.  Tlinmaf  Sliiarl:  Mi^ft  Ciidrr 
wmhI.  Rrcinft  C'oniiflti. 

Ilirrt'  is  iMilhinK  dr.>tnaiii-  aluiut  ihr  William 
Ciillirr  kind  of  >taK>'  riiti'rt.iinnu-nt ;  hut  ii  is  n* 
full  of  quaint  and  ratchy  \erkil  liuniur  as  a 
pliuii  puililinK  ■«  of  i-iirranls  and  of  linrs  vthirh 
whfn  sniartlj  dt-litered  make  llie  piiti-  sivni 
niiu'li  lii'tler  than  it  is.  .\iid  this  Miiarl  di-liviry, 
rs|iciially  in  the  cas^-  .if  ihe  >itar.  Mr.  t'ollii-r 
himself,  ii  in  realit>  lliueli  liiller  aitiiiK  than  it 
rasually  a|»i>i-ars  to  lie  'I  fie  sum  of  the  whole 
matter  is.  that  the  |>la.\Koer  <.l  the  Collier  clien- 
tele KeCs  a  lair  $j.ihj  worth  of  niithtnic. 

"lake  .My  .Advice"  may  as  well  )e  called  liy 
■  hat  title  as  hy  any  other  It  is  a  (.'idlieri/alion 
of  a  little  fable  liy  Jame«  Montgomery,  once 
used  for  a  hrief  period  hy  .\at  (iiHidwiii.  and 
then  known  as  ".\  .\ative  Son,"  »f  we  reinenther 
riKhtly.  This  native  son  i«  a  Califoniia  proil- 
uct,  president  of  the  Paeitie  Ix'mon  Comjiiany. 
and  a  near-niillionairr  '1  he  Litter  cMate  is  con- 
liilKent  upon  his  "ciiltinK  out"  strong  ilrink  and 
lohaeco,  iiiakiiijt  the  lemon  hiisjness  show  a  cer- 
tain prolit  per  annum,  and  niaft>iiiK  Diana 
Kardly.  lie  ro:ii<s  out  liadly  in  each  and  all  of 
these  propositions,  and  so  parailoxieally  achieves 
a  happy  endinK— fi»r  the  million  had  hrrHiKhl  Inm 
false  advisers,  the  |>rol)t  was  only  on  paper,  and 
Diana  was— well,  the  sort  of  xirl  of  whom  her 
liancr  Kallantly  remarked,  "1  wish  she'd  kci 
well,  of — or  s<iiiuiliiiiK."  Iksides.  he  wanted  to 
—and  linally  ilid— marry  I'aula  Brooks. 

.NIo  moral,  no  ethics,  no  uplift  of  any  kind 
wlia1soe\er.  is  tiniieralde  in  this  rather  sjirtglitly 
oHferinK,  Some  things  in  it  are  in  duliious  tasie. 
when  you  think  lliein  over  in  cold  IiIo-kI  after 
the  show:  hut  this  criticism  (foes  not  occur  |o 
yon  while  .Mr.  Collier  and  lii»  relatives  are 
ruiiipinK  lliroiigli  the  piece 


C.\SIN().  "I'naiv."  Musical  play  in  two  .icts 
hy  (jeornc  (irthssniilh.  ft.  l-yries  \n  C.  II.  Ilo- 
vill.  .Music  hy  Leslie  Muart.  I'rodnced  l>ecent- 
her  7  with  this  cast ; 

l'.ilila'n  liimvs  llitsiloylc.  I^^rrrii  SiuUr.  .ViiliriQli 
niiiw.  iltarlts  lift>»ii.  itxii  CilsUfJ  I'AiuttlTis.  lliiTr> 
fOh^r;  *l1iMn>«.  Jiili-*  I  ImriiKites;  tlliiil.  .\  llytltm 
.Mttn.  Mi'Dlatrile  Itarllr.  jtsim  \V  Haii*i*t*ii-:  M*»  .\tHtul 
TuuM.  Aiul  ilAii'Idl  Al  ra*iiio,  t^u  4^uinn;  Msniuu  t»f 
t*i>SI»ur>,  Turn  Ihitiitr.  .\rtj-ti<lr  VivtA.  Jnlrs  ('li.ioiMllt-K, 
R.««lu>,  t.im  Ihiijtt.^;  I.u<tv  SniBtfi,  Alva  V.ifk;  I'i-kk^ 
llarriMiii.  Ki  M-r  K'-IIt  ;  P.^llv  I'litinit.  l..-iii»r  M»  s;iiiitrr . 
IliKis  lUrtli  .  Vi.ta  XVliilnMirt- :  lhaiiH>ml.  EwKtT  Itissrll; 
(«ntv  FmlcTifk.  Rum*  \ViiM«r:  .Mt*s  V.mkIk  Mariinrrt 
KinlfHKe:  Ih'lty.  KItsr  llainilMiit;  kilby,  Mawl  Itroitn; 
Joiincttr.   lIlAlKlir  Uc«l;  Jcafirllt-,   Ftsircficr  WaIiimi. 

There  ate  certain  coinliinations  in  comic  oiwra 
plots  that  have  ceased  to  lie  anuisiiiK  or  enter 
taininK  in  .my  way  unless  the  author  of  the  Iniok 
lias  Ihr  riitht  touch  and  initiative  eiunmh  of  his 
own  to  K've  them  distinctive  inoclty.  Teis^x ,' 
with  its  phit  of  4l«itihle  identities,  shows  its  aKe. 
It  is  even  not  well  preserved  I'ewiy  is  enKaeed 
to  soinehtMly,  is  lo\ed  hy  a  captain  who  ^ets 
someliiidy  to  ihisc  as  the  ncli  uncle  of  the  soine- 
Ixidy  she  is  ciiftaKt'd  to.  with  the  result  that  most 
evVrylnMly  U'conies  nohinly  I'onsent  to  the  mar- 
riage with  one  or  the  other  of  the  suitors  ile- 
pends  nti  the  money  of  the  rich  uncle.  1  he 
siihstitiitc  uncle  In-conies  the  liarl>er  at  the  hotel, 
'llH-re  in  a  Comic  iliicl  which  proluhly  anuiscs 
''the  tireil  liusiness  man"  .\  splti'er  Uittle  casts 
aspersions  on  certain  iHiide.  wImj  no  doulit  de- 
serve it.  and  afTordeil  joy  to  naive  liimtnlers. 
Mow  much  of  the  original  opera,  which  is  an- 
nmincefl  as  the  t.oHttitn  liaicty  Thriilr*'  ^ri'Jwc- 
tion.  has  U'en  reiaiiM'd.  is  cimjectnral.  Iml  the 
book  is  said  to  Im'  hy  (leurge  (irossmith,  Jr..  the 
Ivrics  h>  C.  11  Uovill.  and  the  music  hy  Leslie 
!»luarl.  It  is  stageit  hy  .Ved  Wa.vhitrn.  The 
W'ayhum  stamp  is  on  it. 


D.M.Y'S.  "I'llK  I..SI1V  or  Oivtxmv."  Play  in 
four  acts  hi  Louis  X.  Parker.  FriMluced  Xo- 
veralier  Ji  with  this  cast : 

lhM<»1hf*.  Mtvs  .Mlrn:  .\tys.  )inr  l*'rrri-t1i  ll.iiiiiirls. 
Aitrtftidr  Hiiliinsciit ;  l*tiili|y)ia,  Ktaiwrs  Sasuics  .  KAlliri 
I1<ritanl,  Cltarlcs  llArlMiry;  Mal<-|,  S.  Van  ilu*rci 
Fliilltiw:  Ni|l«t.  Fr«.|  Hitck:  (iilt»rt.  (>nir(r  (*«iuke: 
Lrofnc.  Ilrnry  Kolkrr;  VValtlirftf.  Mnoy  SlaitfiiTil; 
Gamrl.  Lrttis  fli>«arij;  Uitgir.  Fraillt  I*,  r.tlrt:  Tnrfriil, 
WuiticlU   Krtclli.ui.   (>0)i-n.    \'iiufi!t   Sl^riH.iyJ;  L'tlinc, 

«UAT  BEAB  tnaa  watu 
(•  eU.  ptr  can  *  flaM-itopp«r*d  boMla* 


Made  in  Ihis  a.wrtmeni: 

Kutltrmilk  and  Roses 
llultvrmllk  and  Vioh-ls 
Kutlermllk  and  Gl>veflnc 
Hullermilk 
Ymi  will  And  Maxine  Elliott  Toilrl  Soap 
wherevvr  good  »<aps  arc  sold. 

to  cents  the  cake  le  tmU  thif  box  vt  ( 

^  Swift  &  Company.  U.  S.  .\. 


Famous  For 
Complexion 

Maxine  Elliott  Toilet  Soap 

will  preserve  a  good  complexion 
or  improve  a  poor  one. 

It  cleanses  thoroughly  without 
irritating  a  tender  skin.  It  cf>ols, 
soothes,  refreshes.  Daintily 
scented. 


r 


DUST  A  CARRIER  OF  DISEASE 

The  Corn  Droom  ■  Mrnaee  to  th«  Hvalth  of  th«  WhoU  Fuwily 


BISS£LL*S 


-Cyco"  BALL  BEARING 
CARPET  SWEEPER 


confines  all  the  dust,  thus  (irotertini;  the  health  of  the  enliie  h  >use- 
hold,  besides  rctlucinc;  the  lalior  of  swteplnn  '}S'i:  cleanses  and  pc'- 
serves  your  carpets  ami  riiKs.  accomplisht  s  the  work  in  oite-quarter  ol 
the  lime  the  corn  broom  leipiires,  an<t  makes  swre]iinK  an  aKreeal.le 
task  instead  ot  a  p-.>sitive  drudijery.  Doi.'t  think  the  corn  broom  is 
more  ecnno.iiical.  as  this  winihl  he  a  tt"'al  niislake.  (Joe  Bissell 
sweeper  will  last  longer  than  fifty  c->rn  brooms.  Once  you  use  the 
BISSKLL  you  will  leKrcl  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  you  have  so 
long  saerificrd  inusing  the  tiresome,  meltivient.unsanitarycorn  br-wm. 

The  Bissell  is  sold  by  all  the  best  tra.lr  :  price  $J.-$  to  >5  7S- 
Itoiiklct  ••/•.Jfi.  /i,  ,'»t>mi:  ill.  S:>Hi>.)'  y  .'•u'/'//>"!(  "  -cut  on  re<|Uesi. 

Blsscll  Carpet  Sweeper  Co.,  Dept.  93,  Grand  Rapids,  NicK. 

l.argC't  E*,*ttl«ive  I  tt.  rt  >'Arriirf  Ntlkrfs  HI  lllr  WoflM 


The  great  skill  and  science' 
employed  in  the  compounding 

of    X.  BAZIN'S 
Depilatory  Powder 

make  it  absolutely  safe  and  reliable.] 
If  some  former  remedy  has  been  tried' 
without  success,  it  is  because  the 
right  powder  was  not  applied.  For( 
stile  at  all  first-class  drug  stores,  or 
by  mail  in  sealed  package,  postpaid. 
Price  50  cents 

HALL  &  RUCKEL 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


l/ftRfLUOUS  I 


"'iniliiiljii"''"'^\ 

A.BAZIN'i 

DEPIUTORY 
POWDER 

HALURUCKEL  < 

N'rwVbrk.  I 


5-t^NOARo 
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WRITE  US  FOB  A 
Scrapie  Copy  mnd  Rates 
»f  ll» 

mttropotllM  Opera  fimt  Prograam 

THE  THEATRE  INACAZINE  CO. 
S  WmI  Mill  Stwm^  Nmm  Yolfc  CHr 


AUNIQCX  and  racluave  leslare  ol  the 
TME^MRE  MAG/\ZJ.NE  u  the  F«duon 
Drpwtmetit.  Do  not  faJ  to  read  tlw  lusyeMioiit 
wxi  poinim  ol  our  Fwhioa  EdabM,  mn  tuthofily 

oj  Itotli  coAliAenla. 


When  writins  lu  advertisers  kindly  mention  Thil  Theatke  Magazine 
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lliiwunl  y<irKAii;  Jeitnv,  Elinor  UrMMncll;  GotliU),  Ntn^ 
Linilftay;  jitaii.  Jn—if  i't  iiminrtfe. 

Ijidy  Gwliva's  rule  lia»  long  lictii  ihe  subject 
<if  IcgciKl,  ^Mt;,  podrv  iind  ilrarna.  It  if  ro- 
manlic  brcauhi;  impoiLKiljIr  tu  nitKltTii  thouf^ht. 
and  because  it  hai  the  accent  ni  |>iirit>  aniiiiiK 
a  warlike  and  ravage  piruptc  hIio  put  out  the 
eyci  of  I'ceping  Tom  It  is  a  [iri-tly  Miiry  with- 
out a  itarticle  iii  drama  in  it!>  nwiiti  incidriit. 
Mr.  Louie  N,  I'arkrr  hat  ^ivcii  it  a  new  turn 
The  Saxuii  chieftain.  I^ciffnc  Ihe  WnK.  riaiiiuni 
Ihe  Ijdy  (»Mliva't  l;uid,  lirsiirKi-s  her  hrst  a«  the 
warrior  and  then  as  her  l^ner.  In  the  (ilajr  her 
name  lm«  liceti  chaiiKcd  to  Pornlhca.  which  i» 
of  liu  con'icqucncc.  a?*  *he  |irffornu  the  ride 
covered  hy  lier  abundant  hair  ami  prolerted  by 
the  order  that  none  >hall  see  her.  It  wa*  Ijni- 
fric  the  Wolf  who  gave  hi*  i>roini«e  to  shield 
her  by  thi«  order  after  he  found  that  hit  com- 
nian<l  that  she  ride  wa»  irrevocable  under  •.ome 
Irilul  or  religious  law.  Her  people  were  to  «.> 
free  in  event  she  »ubmilted  to  tlic  ordeal,  lie 
ahjtie  breaks  bis  edict  made  tu  protect  lier ,  he 
become*  tl>e  Perpins  TiMn.  lie  will  suflfer  the 
peiulty  of  his  own  proelanutioti.  She  urge*  him 
to  reconsider  and  ImU  him  l-Mik  into  lu  r  eyes 
and  read  there  her  fevliiis  for  him.  I  Ic  d'x-H 
*o,  rla^p>  her  in  bis  arni».  ami  the  war  is  over 
1'u  make  aiiylbiiiK  out  of  this  a  Kreat  deal  uf 
ltoi*e,  breakiliK  in  of  door»  and  tbreateniiigs  of 
•.liiUKhter  hail  to  lie  applied  to  the  action  There 
Were  cIniiKiroiiii  doiiigi,  iii\  ocatioit^.  execrations, 
pleailinK>.  detiaiice  anil  incidental  eunibats. 
Ihe  external  nf  drania  ahuundciL  As  a  pic- 
ture play  of  a  make-lwhrve  action  it  wa»  eltec- 
livc.  It  was  iKietic  and  picturesipie  Mus  Viola 
Allen  was  never  better  in  pows  and  impassioned 
ipcrcfi.   

IIICRALU  SQUARE.  ■IttrrsY."  Comedy  in 
Ihrec  arts,  Himk  by  Kellett  (Tliambcrs. 
Lyrics  by  \V.  B.  Johnstone.  Mn*ic  by  .Alexan- 
der johnslnne.   Produced  liec.  II  with  this  cast: 

FioterKk,  |lniiftl<i  Uui-tliiniin ;  ActHt.  Myrllr  JiiM-y; 
t;iiKlj|  Strbliltl«.  l.lKlr  liiriiT.  I'lllicy  Killiirrw,  \\'orl)l 
inittiMi  1-  Uum«tiii .  TrtiJ)  ISaom,  Ilaswiri)  StKirl:  r 
M»ll"r>.  RiihvffI  lintit.itcf .  .VucuMm  1'iilwil«r,  l.r»ir(ir 
\V.  t'jllalKii.  Mr>  y.Uii>W\h  K<ltl«lc».  llcU>,  .Vliu 
ttur:  KutI  of  IhxminKUi,  Alltril  ll»ciy.  Mr«  t/l.tarr 
l.avllla  Shajinnn;  Aliatuni,  Jullclicr  l.aiiffr:  L'luillc.  K 
Suta. 

"Iklsj"  is  a  relief  from  simpering  cbnnm  girls 
(who  ximjier.  it  must  lie  aililiilled.  very  prettily 
sonieliiiies I,  the  I'onict.  the  tix  ibow  tsirh,  ti*- 
stalely  to  cbiiice  much,  but  who  from  time  to 
time  sit  on  the  kneeii  of  nix  youit>!  tjcnilcinen. 
and  the  various  alioimilinu  incidents  oi  comic 
npera.  "lleliiy"  i«  a  little  plav  with  music  when 
it  is  iieciled  to  express  someihing  in  the  action 
and  dancing  wluii  soiuctliirK  can  be  lietter  cx- 
|ne-sed  in  that  way  lluiii  !>}  sjiccch.  .\l  all 
events,  that  is  the  probable  theory.  It  i«  noine 
ihin^  that  Quaker  peojile  can  go  to  sec  without 
turning  a  hair  The  story  of  the  play  is  old. 
luviitg  been  seen  here  in  the  fonn  of  "An 
American  Widow."  which  was  not  successful 
financially.  altlioiiKb  niucli  liked  and  praiscil.  It 
promised  gnoi)  fortune  lo  Miss  Grace  Filkins, 
an  actress  of  quality,  hut  its  fate  was  tn  be 
turned  into  a  "coined)  with  music."  as  we  now 
sec.  it.  .Mi<s  (trace  I. a  Hue  is  now  the  yuuiiR 
.\merican  widow,  who.  under  the  terms  of  her 
rich  husliand's  will,  was  lo  forfeit  the  millions 
of  Ihe  estate  if  she  married  any  other  than  an 
.American.  .Miss  I.a  Kue  is  not  a  finished  actress, 
dancer  or  singer,  but  she  suits  llie  nuMlcst  and 
ilecent  slnry  adiuirabU. 

Tk«  Ain«ricu  Plajrwright 

William  T.  I'rice  who.  for  many  years,  has 
conducted  a  schmd  of  play  writing  in  this  city, 
is  atxiiit  to  issue  n  monthly  piibliraliim  to  be 
called  Thf  .Imcrujii  I'layu-rifiht.  It  will  be  de- 
voted exclusively  lo  the  lechnical  side  of  play 
constniction  and  is  intended  primarily  for  those 
students  of  Ihe  drama  who  are  also  trying  to 
write  plays  Mr,  I'rice  is  Ihe  author  of  "The 
Technique  of  the  Urama,"  a  revised  ediuon  of 
which,  under  the  longer  title  of  ".\nalysis  of 
I'lay  Construction  and  l>r.imatic  I'nnciple." 
{ortns  one  of  the  most  expert,  exhaustive  and 
valuable  wiirks  on  llie  subject  ever  written  Mr. 
Trice's  reputation  Ixiih  as  a  teacher  and  critic 
IS  so  well  t'Siabli^bcd  and  his  school  has  Ih'Cii 
the  means  i»f  .so  many  pljswriglits  securing  a 
public  iK'aring.  thai  there  seems  to  be  iki  doubt 
as  lo  the  useiuliie-s  .md  success  of  his  new 
venture. 

r,«iJH.|;    ItllSSSKn    .Sll4W.     Ills    Liri    ASt>    U'llSKl.  .\ 

rrlltrsl  Iimiktxi,^,^  liy  .XTi'lnlitiM  llrtiilrf iixs  it*.  It 
jnsiTalnl.    t'lnciniialt:  .^rwMfl  &  Ktilil  (>,niit*ity, 

\  Maspax.  or  UlSTAt  Sdrsrs.  ftr  l;ruTt<t^r  Olmnii) 
VMii|>plr.     .Nrn   Vr>il>.  Tlir  Mi!la|i)<ysicil  ISiMishnif  C> 

SoMB  Fosftsiiasis*  iiv  liAi.iAs  llrtsA  It*  \V.  J.  lUn 
(tirson.    Ni»^  Yorl-  llnntji  ll"lt  Xc  l..'ont|taiiy 

Ki^-rTiiaiiTi,  I'ou  Aii»  Arr  A  Sti-dv  or  Stau  larv. 
hy  lltanuloff  I'laiuHi.  llluurAlfil.  I1„aI*iii'  TIst  iHitlism 
PrrtA. 


THE  LAKEWOOD  HOTEL 

THE  HOTEL  THAT  MADE 
LAKEWOOD  FAMOUS 

LAKEWOOD.  N.  J. 

Now  Open  Under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  Louis  Frenkel,  of  the 
Hotel  Kaaterskill,  Kaaterskill,  N.  Y. 

Lakcwooii  is  one  hour  ami  tliirty  itiinutcs  from  N«:w  York  City,  and 
for  Its  climate,  its  pine  trees  anil  its  wunderlul  liry  air  it  has  no  equal. 

Prospective  patrons  going  tu  Lake^^ood  will  find  the  Hotel  l^kcu'oml 
one  ot  the  best  managed  hotels  in  the  world. 

Special  inducements  will  be  ntade  for  parties  who  wish  to  spend  the 
season  at  this  wonderful  resort. 

There  is  also  in  connection  with  the  hotel  one  of  the  finest  iS-liolc 
golf  courses  in  America. 

'I'he  hotel  will  be  c 
Amcricm  plan. 

F.  H.  NUNNS,  Mgr. 


be  conducted  on   the  most  exclusive  lines  on  the 


When  writing  to  advcrliicn  kindly  mention  The  T  iieatre  Magazine 
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HINTS  ON  SUMMER  FABRICS  AND  FASHIONS 


ALKICADY  <.iic  hi'ars  tuinxrii  u(  new  fashums.  Scarcely  is 
<iiic  scaMMi  in  full  >«ii»K  licforc  is  licnrd  llic  ufl  rc|K"alc<l 
(jiicry  of  "Whal  will  be  llic  next  turn?"  Always  there  is  a 
ctTlairi  I'lenienl  in>i>tiii>i  ujkhi  Miiiietltinj;  new.  W'oiiM  it  not  be 
far  lielter  fnr  llie  follnwcrs  nf  fasliimi  tu  insist  njton  llie  makers 
of  f^arnicnts  |»effociin)j  tltuse  alrcaih  in  vof»ue,  Iwfore  lltcy  brcinKlU 
(lul  some  oilier  >tylc? 

Certainly  u-onicii  do  want  and  m-vd  changes  in  fashions,  in 
color,  in  nialerial,  and  in  trimming  as  well  as  in  >hape,  ( >ne  of 
tile  KfcalvM  of  Nvomanly  charms  i>  to  attract  l>y  her  inCmiie  variety 


I  1 


A\  AHTiSTir  L'oiKKrm; 

not  iinl\  of  niind  l'"l  of  <lress.  We  soon  liecoine  so  acrnstoineil  to 
the  pivtMre  that  hanf;s  >car  after  year  ni  tite  same  place  ii|h>m  the 
wall  that  we  no  longer  regard  it.  So  it  is  with  the  woman  who 
ilrcsses  always  in  the  same  st\le  and  color.  The  hnsliand,  lintther. 
MMi  or  friend  may  not  appreciate  the  fine  distinctions  of  the  new 
Kown  or  hal,  hut  he  knows  whether  she  is  looking  well  or  not.  in 
otluT  words  whether  that  jjown  or  hat  is  hrconiinj;.  or  apiH-als 
to  his  aesthetic  sense. 

Clothes  undoubtedly  play  an  important  role  in  the  life  anil  fate 
of  woman,  and  it  therefore  behooves  every  woman  to  take  lIuMiKht 
that  she  shall  lie  as  well  clothed  as  her  stalicm  in  life  and  her 
means  permit.  |)id  not  Kuskin  give  the  sage  advice  to  a  yonng 
lady  of  his  acipiaintance  that  "a  pretty  face  umler  a  pretty  honnet 
looks  all  the  i>retticr?"  While  there  is  a  great  possihihty  nf 
thinkil)};  and  talking  too  much  of  clothes  there  are  women  among 


Us  who  go  to  the  other  extreme.  The  hai>l>y  medium  should  be 
preserved  in  this  as  in  all  other  matters. 

liut  to  go  from  tile  general  to  the  particular.  This  is  the 
seaNoii  when  the  new  cottons  lirNt  blossom  forth  in  the  shops. 
The  woman  who  knows  what  she  will  reipiire  for  the  suinnnr  will 
do  well  to  iiiiike  her  purchases  early,  for  bx  so  doing  she  can  cnll 
tl»e  best  <if  the  new  gimds.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  imported 
cotttjn  and  silk  and  cotton  giHids.  .She  is  likely  to  Hud  at  this 
time  <if  year  materials  that  she  will  In;  unable  to  get  later  on. 
Therefore,  this  is  the  harvest  time  tif  the  wuiiuiii  who  loves  sonic- 


A  IJI  AI.M  NEW  Al  To  IHl.SNKl  llV  STUAW 

thing  unusual,  s'imething  difTerent.  To  a  lesser  degree  this  is 
so  of  American  mailc  cotton  goods. 

The  reason  that  you  can  get  cotton  gixKls  that  are  out  of  the 
onliiiary  now  is  liecatise  the  later  goods  arc  all  iiwire  or  less  pat- 
terne<l  on  those  which  prove  to  be  tlw  biggest  sellers  at  this 
season.  We  turn  out  such  an  immense  quantity  of  cotton  go<Kl5 
in  this  country  that  it  is  onix  the  goods  which  sell  in  great  cpian- 
tities  that  are  made  hy  the  American  mills. 

.As  for  the  im|)i>rte<l  cottons,  merchants  first  order  only  small 
<|iiaiitities  of  them,  jvarticularly  of  the  fancy  fabrics,  and  it  is 
often  quite  iiii|iossil>lc  for  them  to  <ltiplicate  any  <lesire<l  ilesign. 

riinghams  anil  zephyrs  arc  to  be  fjiiite  as  much  worn  during  the 
Coming  summer  as  they  were  last  year.  Tliev  tub  l)eauiifullv, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  useful  and  attractive  than  the  freshness 
of  a  daintily  made  gingham  or  zephyr  frock.    There  will  not  be 
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FOR  Spnng  and  Suinmer,  silks  arc  again 
the  most  favored  materials,  with 

FptUardi 

in  great  demand  because  o(  the  beauty, 
variety    of    designs    and  "shower-proof" 
features  of  these  well-known  labncs. 

CHENEY 
SILKS 

abo  offer  a  IvRe  irlcsction  of  printed  dicM  iilkt. 
In  all  ihe  standard  a>  well  a>  in  a  number  of 
enclusivc  weaves  and  fashionable  ihjides. 

Bocaine  of  the  vanet>'  of  Cheney  Silks,  it  is 

impraclicahlr  to  tend  Nunples,  liul  >rnd  us  your 

addrru  and  we  will  leil  you  what  Mutes  in  your 
vicinity  teH  our  cilks. 

SilL*  include  "Showrr-pfpol'  houUid), 
Drcta  S«lk»  ol  *lt  kiadk,  normbfm.  l>n;of»lnv 
Sllkt,    Uplinlaltfy    Gnoib.    Vrlouri,  V'dvrta, 
RiMioni.  OaVBli.  \'HTrt  KiU>oc)i.  Sfmn  5illt 
Yum.  Rn-lcd  Silki. 

CHENF.Y  BROIMF-RS 

Silk  Manu/iKturrr\ 
4di  Av«nur*nd  iBlh  Stirci.  N«w  Yoik 


Maternity  Dresses 

and  Negfligfees  >J 

Ear/y  Spring^  and 
Summer  Models  for 

Southern  Resorts 

Cliarming  Conceptions  for 
Traveling  and  Dros  Wear 

$15.50  to  $90.00 
Tea  Gowns,  Scmi-Ncgligecs 
$12.50  to  $50.00 
Matinees imi  Lounging  Robes 
$3.00  to  $35.00 
Send  lor  cataloi;  "B" 
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Lane  Bryant 

19  Weit  38th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

WASHINGTUK  HEICiHTS  BRANCH 
Broviwar  &  1631I  St. 

loa*  («i  HliuirAUj^i  Rracclul  mnWI  in  Cnpe  4> 
41«tric,  wkli  UiiiiIb  .4  McMaliiic  *»«  V«ttrlbit  Iwllt. 
V'lLu  and  ■l.vvrkt.l  iMCvviUiliii  .M4rii<ilH:Uc  fell* 
tMii.l«  t"  tl.r  tiL'Ufr  llifMiicIt  all  ,|.ii;r*  «alti>iil  aLrr^. 
Made  in  all  th.iur  (ij.inii(i.  I'KII'K 


$37.50 


The  Haas  Fabrics 

PARIS 


WHITE  TROPICAL  SUITINGS 
FOK  SOUTHERN  WEAfk 


The  new  Haas  fabrics  in 
white  tropical  suitings,  for 
Spring  and  Southern  wear, 
are  being  shown  by  the  best 
dressmakers  and  women's 
tailors.  One  of  the  Haas  Blue 
Books  of  samples,  just  issued, 
is  devoted  entirely  to  authori' 
tative  white  wool  fabrics  for 
the  1912  season. 

The  Haas  white  fabrics  not 
only  tailor  well,  but  they  also 
have  another  advantage 
which  women  appreciate — 
they  do  not  turn  yellow. 

Inasmuch  as  all  the  Haas 
fabrics  arc  confined  to  the 
exclusive  trade  Haas  Brothers 
maintain  a  much  higher  stan' 
dard  of  quality  than  is  neces- 
sary for  fabrics  sold  to  the 
general  trade. 

HAAS  BROTHERS 

American  Distribuiirtg  Offices 

303-305  FIFTH  AVE.      NEW  YORK 
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Itiulo  ■•>'  llrnri  Manurl 

AN  EVF.KI.VT.  CIIIFFCRK  IIV  Lt'CIE.WK 


much  cliangc  in  the  shape  of  these  fmcks.  Two  varj  skirts,  pcr- 
hajM  the  iiKirc  clahorate  with  scallnjH'U  tlnmu'es.  hci<llces  with 
kimoni)  or  rcKiilation  sleeves,  ami  generally  cut  with  <loe]i  |>oiiitc<l 
openings  rather  than  the  square  neck,  tell  the  stury  nf  aihnirahle 
styles  for  wash  <lresscs.  ^'ct.  if  the  scpiare  neck  i>  more  beciirn- 
inj;  than  the  )K>intccl  one,  then  h\  alt  means  tlie  s(|uare  neck 
should  lie  used. 

(iuimpes  of  lace,  net  or  emhnn<Iery  will  still  he  worn,  and  lonj; 
may  they  live!  Vor  never  was  there  a  fashion  more  cimnnendahle 
IniiIi  on  account  of  its  hecoMiingness  and  its  practicahihty.  The 
tnore  transparent  the  giiimpe  the  more  fashionable  the  rule  at 
present,  and  one  which  will  in  all  pn)lial>ility  last  ihroughont  the 
summer. 

T.inens  will  once  a^aiii  lie  fa^hionahle.  and  the  white  linen  snit 
and  gown  hiils  fair  to  he  one  of  the  greatest  favorites.  Indeed, 
white  will  be  the  color  f>or  cxi  cllcncc  for  the  spring  and  sunnner. 
White  serge,  white  broadcloth,  white  heiigaline  and  white  linen 
tell  the  story  of  (he  fashioitableness  of  white.  Hengnline  is  alto- 
gether a  new  arrival  in  the  world  of  fashion.  It  is  first  cousin 
to  faille  and  ottoman  silk,  all  of  which  are  well  suite<l  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  smart  tailored  suits. 

The  woman  who  wants  sonielhiug  dressier  than  a  suit  of  white 
serge  will  select  one  of  broadcloth  or  one  of  the  sdfcs  nientione<l. 
Itengaline  is  a  mixture  of  silk  an<l  wool,  and  therefore  drapes 
licautifully.  so  is  well  in  .word  with  the  general  fashion  tenden- 
cies as  regards  both  tailoreil  suits  and  costumes.  It  is  an  admir- 
able wearing  fabric,  ami  somewhat  less  eNpensive  than  an  all-silk 
material. 

Last  spring  it  was  the  tailore<l  suit  of  blue  serge  or  black 


satin  which  reigned  supreme.  This  year  white  will  l>c  given  the 
fashionable  preference.  For  those  who  ilo  not  care  for  an  all- 
white  suit  there  are  silks  and  cloths  showing  the  narrow  hairline 
strijK;  ill  black  or  color. 

|-'>ir  simple  costvmies  and  .separate  waists  nothing  more  admirable 
will  Ih-  found  than  the  l<  and  1°  tub  silks,  which  this  scas<m  are 
shown  in  an  unusually  attractive  line  of  designs  and  colors.  Those 
which  most  impressed  me  arc  the  white  grounds  carrying  a  black 
or  white  satin  strijie.  and  those  .showing  two  or  three  colored 
strijics  iin  a  white  griHiiid.  So  ailmirable  are  .-ome  of  the  Uack 
s:itin  broken  stripes  that  1  can  ijuitc  imagine  their  being  appro- 
priately used  for  the  constniction  of  suninier  evening  gowns. 
Trimme<l  with  time  >elloweil  lace  such  a  gown  would  l>e  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

There  are  also  among  tho.s<-  R  ami  T  tub  silks  some  excellent 
designs  on  natural  colored  shantung  groumls.  These  will  look 
well  made  up  into  street  dresses,  or  as  sejtarale  waists  ti>  he  worn 
with  the  new  w<Kd  crashes  of  the  same  tone.  Such  garments  will 
be  foun<l  exceedingly  useful  for  motor,  travelling  ami  general 
wear.  Those  tub  silks  wash  as  well  as  any  c<jtton  material,  if  they 
are  pr«qierly  washed,  and  last  quite  as  long,  if  not  longer,  than  the 
cotton  garments,  besides  all  winch  tub  silk  garments  do  not  soil 
so  (jnickly  as  those  made  of  cotton. 

Some  cxcelleitt  oitoiiian  cords  are  anu  ng  the  new  cottons.  They 
are  suitable  for  the  constructicm  of  separate  skirts,  coat  snits,  and 
in  the  lighter  weights  for  dresses.  They  are  also  appropriate  for 
the  construction  of  chiklreu's  frocks.  'Iliese  cotton  ottomans  show 
a  white  stripe  alternating  with  a  colored  une.  The  bhick  and  white 
ci'mbinatioii  i-  to  lie  found  also  in  the  ottnman  cotton  cords. 

Among  the  all-cotton  and  silk  and  cotton  materials  none  an- 
more  admirable  than  the  Coiirtanld  voiles  and  crei)cs.  The  iKtards 
on  which  these  are  vvounil  are  iiuirkeil  "OmrtanM  s  F.nglish  Dress 
(ioiids."  >o  that  it  will  Ih-  an  ea--y  matter  for  you  to  know  when 
you  are  piircbasiiig  these  dependable  fabrics.  They  coire  in  a 
wirle  range  of  Running  colors  and  designs  that  make  ihein  suit- 
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able  for  the  construction  of  gowns  for  all  occasions.  The  Courl- 
auld  voiles  and  crOpes  are  also  made  entirely  of  silk. 

C."o»on  crepes,  niarqni»eltes  and  vnilcs  will  he  even  more  usctl 
this  sunmior  than  they  were  last  year.  .Some  <>f  ihe  loveliest  of  the 
new  lingerie  waists  arc  niaile  of  these  materials,  ami  <liscrectly 
trimtncd  with  lace.  There  \i  no  tn<ire  cleRani  style  of  waist  foi 
wear  with  lailoretl  suits  than  the  l-rench  wai>t  niaile  with  regula- 
tion long  sleeves,  tucks  and  a  side  frill.  The  sprinj;  is  ilic  legiti- 
mate season  for  the  reign  of  the  side  frills  in  this  conntry.  Jacket 
fronts  arc  cut  more  i>pen,  and  the  soft,  flutT>  frill  fills  in  the  open- 
ing in  a  most  becoming  and  attractive  manner. 

Ulack  and  white  s(ripc<l  voiles  arc  Imily  made  over  silk  founda- 
tions of  lirilliant  color.  Made  "vcr  white  they  are  stinniing. 
touche<l  up  with  brilliant  color  m  the  trinnniugs.  I'ur  this  pur- 
pose the  new  reds  will  be  eNcee<ling1.v  effective.  Older  women 
shoulil  not  forget  tlie  value  of  grein  as  a  trimming  color,  for  it 
enhances  tlie  rose  color  in  the  cheeks.  I  Hue  is  a  good  cobir  for 
ornninentation  if  it  l>e  liecoming,  and  there  are  certain  shades  of 
purple  that  C'inihinc  beautifully  with  yellow  when  used  in  <liM.-rcet 
<|uanlities.  and  which  combine  well  with  grey  and,  if  clevcrlv 
managed,  with  black  and  white  effects. 

The  new  embroideries  and  laces  are  altogether  delight  fid.  There 
are  broad  lands  of  heavy  guipure  laces,  which  will  serve  admirably 
to  Uifder  and  at  the  same  time  weiglit  down  the  light  summery 
materials.  These  will  be  more  used  in  the  yellowish  or  ecru  tints 
than  in  the  dead  white,  Then  there  are  the  modern  prixhictioiis 
of  old  Italian  laces  which  are  suitable  for  the  adornment  of  wrap> 
as  well  as  dresses. 

Knibroidereil  nets  will  be  much  sought  far  in  the  more  elegant 
lingerie  frocks.  Those  alrea<ly  being  pre(>are<l  for  .Southern  tour- 
ists are  in  styles  that  make  them  appropriate  for  Inith  afternoon 
and  evening  vvesir  at  the  large  hotels.  Then  there  are  the  finest 
of  embroidered  muslins  that  remind  one  of  the  old-time  convent 
embroideries. 

The  new  vogue  of  white  brings  in  its  train  a  detail  that  is  at 
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A  I'l.l'-ill  HAT  IIV  i:.\ORtELI.E  CHANEL 


cHice  smart  and  practical.  This  is  the  use  of  the  false  hem  of 
black  or  a  lovely  g»>ldcn  brown,  which  ]>rolccls  the  edge  of  the 
dress  from  soiling  as  quickly  as  it  otherwise  would.  1  know  one 
woman  wlio  has  been  reveling  in  a  smart  white  broadcloth  three- 
piece  suit  this  winter  who  by  a  little  trick  of  her  own  devising 
managed  so  that  she  ct)uld  wear  the  gown  in  the  street  with  a  deep 
fur  hand,  and  yet  when  slie  desired  it  for  house  use  the  band 
could  he  icmovc<l.  I'or  the  frr  kind  was  attached  to  the  skirt  by 
ineans  of  the  little  fasteners  similar  to  those  used  on  gloves,  so 
that  it  was  no  trouble  at  all  to  put  it  on.  oi  take  it  ofT. 

N'clvet,  ottoman  silk,  satin  and  chilTon  are  the  materials  which 
will  be  employed  for  these  bands  on  the  white  summer  frocks  and 
tailored  suits.  I  s;ii<l  summer,  but  really  the  early  spring  is  certain 
to  .sec  the  white  tailoreil  suit  well  to  the  lore  on  the  lashionablc 
promenades. 

The  new  white  serges  are  ipiitc  elaborate  in  design.  They  will 
he  used  for  tailorc<l  suits,  dresses,  and  long  separate  co.its.  The 
fancy  serges  inteiKlcd  for  coats  arc  ipiitc  a  bit  heavier  tlian  those 
meant  for  suits,  aii<l  they  arc  sufficiently  rlaborate  to  make  very 
acceiitable  evening  coats  for  young  girls.  The  <lesigns  are  in 
basket  weaves  of  rather  small  mzc.  and  striia-s  of  varying  width, 
but  those  which  api>eal  most  strongly  Xu  me  arc  the  inch-wide 
stripe  alternating  with  a  pencil  strip.  Imagine  how  stunning  this 
would  be  ma<lc  into  one  of  the  long  dni]ie<l  coats,  and  liiie<l  with 
one  of  the  new  reds;  this  lining  turned  up  to  face  the  wide  cuffs 
antl  revers,  an<l  fastened  in  front  with  a  single  big.  rc<l  button 
cmbroidere<l  in  white  aiul  gold.  It  would  almost  pay  to  be  young 
to  be  the  |x)ssessor  of  such  a  natty  gannent. 

The  basket  weave  serges  will  make  stylish  tailored  suits,  and  are 
susceplililc  of  braid  and  button  ornanientalion.  There  are  some 
new  Directoire  m<Klels  in  suit  coats  in  which  the  front  reaches  only 
to  the  waist  line,  while  the  back  is  some  eighteen  inches  longer. 
But  really  at  the  nionient  of  writing  u  is  quite  too  early  to  speak 
with  authority  of  tailored  suit  fashions. 
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LENTHERIC 

The  King  of  Pcrfumert 

245  RUE  ST.  HONORE 

PARIS 


THE  LADY  IN  BLACK  PERFUME 

Full  of  eharm,  grat-e.  mystery  and  braaly  it  Ihf  "Lady 
in  Wait,"  uhosf  di-li,-ale  iritAle.  modfslty  xeiled  and 
fXfiUlfd  l>y  UN  arliil  hand,  offfars  on  Ihf  dainty  tryilal 
iMltlf.  1 1  is  lit,-  ferfumc  of  the  Lady  ia  Hlait.  drirMi 
K'ifft   jt>i<'i  by    llic   telfl'rali'd   iimeUst.  Haslon 

l.ernux.  in  hit  tlory.  jiAiVA  tli-cft.  luhtle.  /•iiu-lral'iig. 
mytlenout,  hctiveen  the  Hariitw  condnes  of  Ihit  Hast:. 
You  remember  mH  in  the  novel.'  It  is  a  min/iir  ferfnme. 
v/nVft  ifl  each  tetlure  throus  off  an  olmoiphere  of  Iron- 
I'le  and  adoration;  ll  is  a  ferjume  uliieh  giies  to  shr 
ti/io  uses  it  sueh  Irretislihie  eharm  that  one  cannot  set'- 
arate  the  santily  of  the  aroma  from  the  seduction  of  the 
woman.  It  is  a  ferfume  thai  one  cannot  forgrl,  -.•.hich 
follows  one  lite  a  i  obtesiion  of  to-.e.  a  ferfumt  which 
makes  one  reliie  the  haffy  hours  and  falls  w/xm  Mi- 
heart  lite  an  adorable  deu:  the  ferfumed  diofs  of 
memorf. 

Such  tt  ferfume  u-as  too  frecious  lo  he  fermiiled  /■> 
fscafe.  and  here  it  it.  Ulled  ailh  sunshine-like  liiimd  nold. 
prom  the  moment  it  afl-eared.  oil  the  fathiouable  ;,i'mi-if. 
all  the  leadittii  actresses,  adofled  it  and  m,ide  it  the  favorite 
OH  their  toilet  table.  .Ill  mystery,  eharm.  beauty,  it  it  a 
ferfume  uhich  fierces  all  xeils.  cofthates  the  mind, 
sxi'ays  the  heait.  envelopes  the  soul  with  its  fenelrating 
and  subtle  odors. 
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Prepare  your  skin 
for  rough  winds 

This  U  the  hardest  season  in  the 
year  on  your  coni^tlexion.  The  suil- 
<lfn  chatiHcs  and  the  sharp,  harsh 
wiml»  that  ruushen  and  chap,  50on 
ruin  an  unpri'partd  >km.  This  i» 
when  coniptcxionA  are  H>oitc^  ^oi' 
ironths  to  come. 

By  prcijnT  precautions,  you  can 
kc«^  yuur  skin  in  an  acltve.  healihy 
comh.i'^n  in  which  it  can  -UMihstuntt 
re>nlt*t  frum  such  exp  wure. 


I  lunoc  ba<1  weathn.  alway*  rintc  in  rnid 
wjicr.  S-  lecl  >our  wmp  c»r»ltiHi  \V««;- 
iKiry'v  Fa"!*!  Nup  rr  •upiilivi  w  hat  t«  vi 
liAUkieil  ihr  wind.  krr|^  joiit  ikm  artitv 
•mt  hcj^lthy  Ihc  rreiitar  u^e  of  \%  ood- 
hury'hand  cold  water  iirotrci*  >xiur  ftkin. 
irivi*»  it.  All  (luriiiff  crdtl  weaiher.ibe  delicate 
[rc«Ktt«-«k  And  itfow  m\  health. 

WnmflHiry't  l-Bci>l  "^tiap  rint»2)e  •  ealie. 
N"Oii«  hr»'tatr<  at  (he  pnrr.  Aft**-tittr  f.»tt 
i.t*e.  The  leelina  tt  u-ir*-*  the  firntiiinr  r*Ht 
ii^e  it  is  ■  promise  of  what  i(»«tr«<ly  u»r 
will  ilo. 

Ftr  toe  Mm/-UMt^  it'^m^twryt  f-M%mt 
'I  ,t&<t,>urj  ^tM'*/f*9i,    'ikt  ^m4»r^ 


Woodbury^s  Facial  Soap 


The  Files  of  the  Theatre  Magazine 
are  Invaluable  to  Collectors 


BIND  YOUR  NUMBCRS  OF  THE 

Theatre  Magazine 


READERS  wko  tave 
preserved  their  copies 
and  return  tkem  to  us  in 
good  condition,  ty  expreM. 
prepaid,  will  receive  a  com- 
plete copy,  togctker  witK 
title  page,  table  of  contents, 
on  payment  of  $3.00. 


The  Eleventh  Year  (1911) 
is  tound  in  TWO  VOLUMES 
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However,  1  nutice  tliat  the  b«st  dressed  women  among  those 
who  arc  always  a  season  in  advance  i>l  tlic  seneral  fasliinns,  are 
wearing  jackets  of  fantastic  cut,  often  willi  bias  lines  in  both 
/runt  and  back.  (Jiiantities  of  bnitons  are  used  of  the  material 
of  the  suit,  of  velvet  or  satin,  aiul  small  ones  of  some  composition. 
All  arc  of  inalchniK  colnr  to  the  fabric  which  they  ornament.  The 
tiny  Inittuns  ate  ns<.-<I  to  accent  the  bias  lines  of  the  jacket,  wlien 
these  lines  conic  over  the  hips.  They  are  likewise  used  in  the 
!>ainc  ]K>sition  on  the  skirts. 

Dainty  ball  gowns  for  younj;  girls  carry  many  good  ideas  for 
the  construction  of  summer  frocks  of  wash  fabrics.  These  mostly 
have  tunic  skirts  which  end  just  above  or  just  below  the  knees. 
The  latter  will  l>c  fmuul  to  he  more  liccomiiiK  generally,  because 
a  tunic  of  that  lenuth  <li>es  not  detract  from  the  heiKlil  of  the 
wearer,  and  so  gives  an  api>earance  uf  greater  slomlerness.  The 
underskirt  is  coni()osed  of  a  slightly  fulled  lUxince  of  the  trans- 
parent material,  often  finisheil  with  a  iMud  uf  lace  trimmed  with 
colored  ribbon.  Over  this  band  the  tunic  falls.  It  can  be  thus  seen 
how  highly  <lesirable  the  heavy  laces  will  t>e. 

rwiices  are  alxvays  drajK-d.  and  will  liave  the  dc-cp  \'  opening 
reaching  to  the  high  narrow  girdle.  This  opening  is  often  (iltc<l 
in  to  produce  a  SJ|uare  neck  effect,  while  the  Hat  lace  collar  or 
other  trimming  accents  the  long  lines  of  the  V  oiwiiing. 

Hall  and  dinner  gowns  for  oUlcr  women  have  the  iKwlices  gen- 
erally in  one  or  two  styles.  ( >ne  is  the  entire  lioilicc  made  of  lace 
with  a  [Kiint  of  the  skirt  rciching  up  over  it  In  front.  The  other 
is  the  one-sidcil  drapery,  that  of  the  left  side  of  lace,  net  or  other 
transparent  material,  and  tli.it  of  the  right  side  of  a  contrasting 
sheer  uiaterial,  or  the  material  of  the  skirt.  When  the  contrast  is 
nf)(  t<xi  great  in  color  and  material  the  cITect  is  excellent,  but 
when  the  contrast  is  great  the  nude  ctTcct  is  too  much  for  this 
style  to  ap|M-al  tn  the  more  refined  women. 

One  of  the  new  anil  clever  ideas  in  maternity  ilresses  is  to  lie 
found  in  the  Leonard  iiindel,  winch  is  self  adjustable,  and  requires 
absolutely  no  alteration  cither  ,n  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  or  the 
waistline  during  the  entire  periotl  of  its  use.  The  very  latest  sivles 
and  fabrics  can  l>c  iisc<l  in  this  form  of  <lress.  so  that  womni  who 
require  such  mo<le  of  ap)>arel  may  now  he  as  fashionably  drcssnf 
as  the  women  in  normal  health.  The  prices  according  to  the  ma- 
terials selecteil  range  from  twenty-two  to  one  himdretl  clollars. 


The  double-faced  satins  and  silks  should  be  highly  desirable  for 
spring  and  summer  wraps,  particularly  in  this  country,  where  wc 
require  so  little  warmth.  Long  wr.ips  arc  desirable,  because  they' 
are  so  picturesnue,  and  serve  so  admirably  to  protect  the  light- 
co1ore<l  gown  wurn  beneath.  The  double-faced  satins  answer  all 
re<piirements  fur  such  wrajw  in  a  most  excellent  manner.  They 
were  so  new  last  spring  that  they  were  not  generally  acce)>led.  Then 
came  the  winter  Mjasnn  which  put  them  (piite  out  of  the  running 
tiecause  of  their  lack  of  warmth.  .So  that  in  a  few  weeks  many 
women  will  find  them  just  the  thing  for  a  great  number  of  occa- 
sions. /\tid  be  it  ai!de<l  that  at  the  present  nuwient  these  double- 
faced  satins  can  be  h,id  al  very  advantagemis  prices,  liecause  some 
of  the  shops  stockeil  up  on  ihcm  in  the  autumn  in  anticipation  of 
a  big  demand,  which  ilid  no|  materialize  for  the  reason  already 
statefl. 

Linings  of  cimtrasling  color  continue  to  he  used  in  the  most 
expensive  and  elegant  wraps.  .\  magnificent  opera  wrap  which 
I  saw  the  other  das  in  the  process  of  making  was  of  lovely  dull 
rose  and  gold  brocade — only  twenty-five  <lollars  a  yartl — lincil  with 
a  dull  blue  satin  veiled  with  chifton,  and  trimmed  with  .skunk. 
When  women  pL:t  as  much  money  as  that  wrap  will  cost  into  a 
gariiients,  they  arc  not  likely  to  select  a  style  that  is  a  hack  number. 
.\1I  which  goes  to  ]>rove  that  there  will  be  a  numlK'r  of  women 
wearing  spring  and  suiuiiier  wraps  of  doublc-faccil  satin. 

Speaking  of  contrasting  colors,  Maude  0<lell,  in  "Little  lloy 
lihie,"  wears  a  conihination  of  dark  apple  green  and  russet  brown 
that  is  exceedingly  artistic.  The  character  she  presents  is  eccen- 
tric, and  therefore,  the  clnthes  have  lieen  chosen  to  accord  with 
the  character.  For  those  who  appreciate  brilliant  colors  there  are 
nianv  gofwl  suggestions  to  he  obtained  from  the  costumes  worn 
by  .Miss  Odell. 

Miss  I'ryan,  who  plays  the  part  of  Little  Uoy  Blue,  wears  in 
the  last  act  a  delightfully  simple  white  evening  gown  which,  in  its 
excellent  lines  ami  charming  style,  .should  serve  as  an  excellent 
example  to  many  young  girls. 

Another  charming  white  evening  gown  is  worn  by  Miss  Mary 
Ilolaiid  who  supports  John  Drew  in  "A  Single  Man."  This  gown 
is  of  cri'iH'  clianiuuse  with  a  bodice  mostly  of  lace  in  the  e.xact 
shade  of  the  silk.  Harriet  Edwards  Favf.s. 
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Facts  Worth  Knowing 

(IV  witl  gladly  aHnvrr  oujr  inquiry,  giving 
names  of  short  si/n-rc  these  a'rlkles  are  ihotfn 
or  sold,  froiidint:  a  j;j«i,S'i/  em tU<fe  is 
dosed. 

When  taking  a  oourM:  of  face  ireatincnts. 
it  is  hrglily  tlesirablc.  I  have  iliscovcrol,  to 
find  a  wtjnian  of  refinement  and  ]ih-a>inB 
fiersiinalilv,  I  am,  lliercfcirc,  very  Rlail  in 
reeoninieiid  a  lady  who  is  at  the  heacl  of 
one  of  the  best  establi.-,hnirnts  in  this  cny. 
I'urtherniore.  she  the  great  al)l1ity  to 
select  and  train  her  as>istants,  so  that  thi'> 
not  <tnly  are  skilled  in  their  profession,  but 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  the  delicacy  of  toiich 
that  characterizes  iheir  chief.  That  this 
laily  has  the  qualities  I  have  ascribed  to  her 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  ihe  establish- 
ment, of  which  she  is  the  hc.id.  nuiiibers 
among  its  clientele  many  of  the  best  known 
.society  women  of  this  and  other  .\nicricaii 
cities.  Naturally,  it  is  imiKissible  f<)r  this 
larly  to  Rive  all  the  treatments,  but  licr  eye 
is  everywhere,  anil  she  supervises  every 
treatment  that  is  sivcn  in  the  establ-shmcnt. 
and  it  is.  iniiluubte<ll\.  for  this  reason,  that 
all  the  |>atrons  of  the  establishment  are  S4> 
enthusiastic  about  it. 

Now  that  the  social  scas4m  is  well  un<ler 
way,  it  will,  no  ilonbt,  be  of  interest  to 
many  women  to  know  of  a  place  where  they 
can  go  to  be  beautifieil  for  the  cvenin)»'s 
social  engagement.  The  eyes  must  be  lus- 
trous and  sparkling  for  the  opera,  the  ihe- 
alre  or  the  dance.  The  skin  mnsl  glow,  .mil 
must  have  just  the  right  ros\  tint  to  be  at- 
tractive under  the  searching  electric  light. 
It  requires  the  professional  touch  to  set  off 
the  natural  charms,  even  nf  the  debutante. 
The  proper  powders  ami  other  cosmetics 
require  skill  in  their  selection  for  the  eve- 
ning event.  .Any  woman  can  s<«in  Ic.irn 
what  best  bccon>es  her  for  day  occasions, 
but  it  is  another  story  for  the  evening,  and 
if  one  wants  to  do  this  correctly,  one  must 
at  least  take  lessons  in  the  art  fmm  a  •>ki1li-il 
professional. 

A  toilet  cream  that  is  giiaranteeil  by  the 
maker  to  be  always  absolutely  pure  and 
fresh,  anil  never  to  contain  any  harmfid 
substance,  and  which  is  highly  endorsed  by 
sticb  well-known  wonun  as  .Mrs.  I-"iske. 
Margaret  .Xnglin.  .Mme.  Tctrarrini.  (ieml- 
dinc  I"arrar.  Hillie  I'.urke.  and  countless 
others,  is  now  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 
It  ;s  to  be  had  for  the  moderate  price  of  Si 
a  jar,  and  it  may  be  added  that  all  the  value 
is  put  in  the  cream  itself,  and  not  in  .in 
ornate  package.  To  obtain  the  best  results, 
one  has  only  to  follow  faithfidly  and  per- 
sistently the  (lirectiims  that  go  with  the 
cream,  b'or  sj)ccial  cases.  Ihe  advice  "f  this 
exjKrt  maker  is  always  at  the  service  of  the 
user  of  his  cream. 

I  saw  the  other  day  such  a  kively.  quaint 
Cobmial  tea  set.  given  by  Mrs.  (leveland 
to  a  friend  for  Christmas.    The  ilccorations 


were  gold  l)ands  and  the  recipient's  mono- 
gram also  in  gold.  The  whole  thing  was 
so  artistic  that  I  asked  where  it  came  from, 
and  iinniediatelx  made  a  visit  to  the  sho]>. 
It  is  a  must  ori>^iiial  place,  where  they  make 
a  speciall\  of  decnraliiig  china  to  order,  and 
at  siicli  moderate  prices  that  they  arc  sim- 
[>ly  astonishing.  I'or  cx.imple,  a  b'rciich 
china  tea  set,  which  i  intciul  to  ihiss«-ss,  is 
only  $15.  This  consists  of  a  ilozen  cnps 
and  .saucers,  ilecoratt^l  with  gold  band, 
handles  and  monogram,  anil  n  lea  |>ot.  sii^ar 
howl  and  cream  (lilcher  with  gold  Iwnd  an.l 
handles.  I  could  not  have  the  monogram 
on  these,  liecaiise  I  chose  that  old  fashioncil. 
quaint  tinted  ilcsign.  the  style  one  ^>  often 
sees  in  olil  sIImm'.  but  which  I  never  before 
foniiil  in  china.  .\  china  teapot  is  so  nnich 
more  hygienic  titan  a  silver  one.  yet  it  is 
^o  dilhcuU  to  get  really  artistic  sha)>cs  in 
china  that  I  leel  1  have  made  an  important 
discovery  in  this  little  shop.  1  say  "little 
shop"  bciaiise  in  the  showroom  only  s;«.n- 
plcs  uf  these  shapes  are  shown,  yet  there 
is  such  a  profusion  of  these  that  there  is  a 
shape  to  suit  every  taste.  The  plain  white 
shapes  arc  shown  in  both  I'rench  china  and 
lieleek.  the  latter  being  more  expensive  than 
Ihe  l'"rench  china,  as  most  of  ynu  110  doubl 
know.  Tliere  are  not  only  afternoon  tea 
sets,  but  entire  breakfast  and  dinner  .sets, 
and  all  sorts  of  odd  pieces,  such  as  vases, 
bowls  and  com|>orts.  .\  comparison  shows 
that  fur  this  individual  china  the  prices  arc 
no  more  than  for  that  which  is  alread>  dec- 
orateil.  l-"or  example  rauiikins  with  plates 
are  only  SK.50  a  dozen,  and  this  includes 
the  ilecoration.  IScsidcs  all  which  the  ■  iwner 
is  never  too  Inisy  lo  give  his  s)>ecial  atten- 
tion to  a  customer. 

Now  that  lace  fichus,  collar;!  and  frills 
are  s*>  nuich  the  vogue  dainty  jeweled  pins 
to  hold  them  in  place  are  an  actual  necessity 
to  every  woman's  toilet.  Snuirt  women  are 
Using  long  l>ar  pins  to  hold  the  side  frill 
to  the  shoiilder.  I  s;»w  some  unusually  at- 
tractive bar  pins  in  lace  work  designs  that 
were  set  with  sapphires,  amethysts  and  to- 
pa/i-.  The  --cttings  were  gold  hand  work, 
and  the  prn-es  ranged  from  $1^.51)  to 
those  at  $1"  and  SiS  being  particularly 
effeclive.  Colored  stones  arc  being  more 
and  more  used  for  daylinie  occasions,  (he 
iiU-a  iK'ing  that  the  stone  shall  harmonize 
with  the  color  of  the  gown  or  its  trimmings. 
This  ii!ea  is  even  carried  out  in  earrings, 
and  it  i'"  truly  astonishing  liow  many 
women  wear  earrings  iiowada.vs.  For 
formal  iK-casioiis  |K.-arls  and  diamonds,  or 
coinbinalioiis  of  these  .stones,  arc  used  for 
earrings,  but  for  morning  use  colorc<l 
stotu-s  \silh  ]K-arls  or  diamonds  are  con- 
sidereil  more  elegant.  Some  unique  <lc- 
si^Mis  set  with  these  stones  were  shown  mc 
at  from  .S.I J  to  all  of  which  were  bc- 
vond  criticism. 
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-LOOKING  AHEAD 

A«  the  winta  at^Mtn  hdvmncet  ih*^  ikto  irtMiaally 
hmtfnrt  dry  *nd  hard,  trip  romplriKin  |i«J1il1,  tttti 
Uny  hnt%  «nd  furroMi  b^Jin  (o  Bppru.  rtpreimWy 
About  tUe  fjn.  I  o  guua  agunit  the  ilt  Hlecti  of 
Lold  wraihet  ottc  nutt  gk*c  lk«  tkuk  the  CAidul 
•Hrntion  it  frvruirn, 

MRS.  ADAIR'S 

(lancsh  Toilft  rreparaiions 

known  hfre.  in  Loodoti  and  Paiis  for  fiftM«  vwi, 
will  atd  you  in  mainiaiAiiig  youi  good  lotiki  «l  all 
•^aaaiia  bmI  in  all  clin*r».  Tout  nfircial  aRmiKia  ii 
directed  lo  iKe  following : 

CANKSH  EASTRRN  MUSCLE  OIL.  »5.  «.J0.  $1. 

tahji^  and  dim, 

CASKSH  DIABLE  SKIN  TONIC»V  12,75c. 

A  tpiniilkj  taaalt  f»*  tfw  f«(v ;  cW«mntr«:  Mr«a«lhnu  aad 

«»lt«ira«  Mill .  innmn  p«iftnmiuMir«  ll>« 

CANESI I  Ey\STE«N  BALM  CHF-AM,  %i.  SI  ,V).  ;w, 

Cm  be  uwd  At  meal  arftattve  tki*  ;  npquaifad  «■  a  fan 
elai»a«lib*f«aL 

M  AILORDCRSIaral  »«i>ar>ftnaa  rwtmptir         M  tMrit* 

f4<^h.*t«aHarr.MW.  U'RI1KTC>MR.S  ADAIRfata 

MPf  at  krf  vsbahU  tnak,  "Haw  lo  H^um  aad  Ft«M(Mr  ^ 

V«HiW«lBMuirol  Far* aad  Kami."  PiW^Ui  D<m4  FREE. 

IIVtillMC  I  *l  Ul  MA'^%»<.»  .»i-J  I  1  li  Thli  f  AiH 
Till  ATM1M?(  TN^ii'if  i.rlt*l^i    it  \|.t    A>lu*  t 

VwM,        %j.^>.  Ccunr  ol  tis  IMabnaiiii,  (i  i  l> 
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The  many  who  have  worn 
Jaeger  Utxierwear  do  not 

need  to  lie  told  of  its  merits. 
The  few  who  have  not 
should  lose  no  time  in  adopt- 
ing it.  as  it  benefils  piK'ket 
as  well  as  health  in  the  end. 


DR.  COGSWELL'S  "FOOT  TONIC 
and  "HEAUNG  OINTMENT" 

will  be  found 
an  excellent  remedy  in  tlie  treAlmml  of 

CHILBLAINS 

So  gfif«t  M  thf-trlirf  fen  all  fool  bouKIn  o*r  it  a|it  lo  ncUun 

"Oh,  how  good  itfeeU" 

Pri>*i  FOOT  TONIC.  $1.00i  HEAUNG  OINTMENT.  SOc 

S«>dU  ^.M,\ 

DR.  E.  N.  COGSWELL 

SURGEON  CHIROPOOLST.MANICURe 
418  Fiftli  Atc.  cor.  3Slh  SI.  N>w  York  City 
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NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  itelTliti'ri 
Mi|i:ine  (or  oni  ytv  and 
<het«  pidviis.  Ik*  hro  I*- 
gettier  b«iit)[  oil;  SOc.  inort 
Ikan  Iht  subscripliii 
prict  lo  Thtairt  Manazini. 


Look  at  ihv  6  picture*  «l>o«r. 
H*v«i  you  got  a  den  or  *n 
office,  or  have  you  a  friend 
who  has  one  ?  Could  you 
gri  any  more  beautiful 
fumithingi  than  theie  lix  pictures  of  extraordinarily  beau- 
tiful women  M-t  in  fitting  frames?  They  are  an  ideal  gift 
Tbua  six   favorites  of  the   footlights  reproduced  in  beautiful 
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OLD  SUBSCRIBERS  can  hax 
the<>  picturtt  tn  pajmal  (f 
50t..  mailed  fre«  lo  l«| 
addrets.  This  means  Ikai  ecu 
are  clearing  S3.IM1.  0«r  price 
ftr  Ikese  pdares  mlliout 
the  magaiine  ktin(  S3.50. 


colors  double  the  attractive- 
ness  of  a  den,  office,  sitting  or 
living  room.  We  advise  you 
to  send  your  order  at  once. 
Remember  these  pictures 
separately  S  i/^-n  The  subscription  to  THEATRF.  MAGA- 
ZINE sepatalely  i.  $3.50.  That  makes  $7.00.  Order  them  to- 
gether  and   you    save  $3.00  cash.    The  two  only  cost  >4.00. 

MAGAZINE 


8  West  Thirty-Eighth  Street,   New  York 
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J 


'JpHB  success  with  which  The  Theatre  Record 
was  received  last  season  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  publishing  of  our  new  volume,  the 


A  Handsome  Boole  of  eighty  pages,  size  10  x  14. 
Beautifully  bound  as  a  scrap  boolc,  in  silk  cloth, 
gold  lettering,  title  page  and  table  of  contents. 
Japanese  vellum  is  used  throughout  the  entire 
volume.  Printed  headings  on  each  page.  Postpaid, 
Price,  $3.00 


Four  pmgtt  art  nterved  for  each  play,  ihvt  loturiag  to  the  collector 
alt  the  neccMiary  ipace  tor  the  protrim,  pictures  ot  the  play»  and  playtra, 
and  one  pate  to  write  hit  own  criiiclam  It  so  detlred. 
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has  been  and  ever  will  be  the  choice  of  the  discriminating.  The  workmanship 
that  makes  The  Knabe  the  World's  Best  Piano  is  not  an  acquisition  of  one 
generation,  but 

A  PEDIGREE  OF  SKILL 

that  has  run  through  the  families  of  employees,  where  Sons  have  succeeded 
Fathers  at  the  head  of  sonw  particular  branch  of  the  art,  and  who  in  a 
great  part  have  suggested  the  improvements  when  such  were  possible.  Thus 
in  1912,  as  in  1837,  The  Knabe  is  universally  acknowledged  The  World's 
Best  Piano. 

Knakc  Pianos  may  be  purchdaeJ  of  any  Knabe  repreicnlatice 
al  .\rw  Y'ork  prices  With  added  cml  of  freight  and  delioery 

Wm.  KNABE  &  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  39th  Street 

NtW  YOl^K 


BALTIMORE 


LONtX)N 


OttittotfAmerittin  Pia/m  Co. 
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Oian  Qinnermain* 


Arl   II     l^f  Alwill  (OIU«  Trin|tlr>:  "YtiuVr  a  tM.*r  lul.    Whv  iliiSn'l  ymi  li-M  in^  limkfji*!  ma«  riAilv  *" 

SCKNr.  IN  MESSRS.  11K.U.MKM11K  Axii  .veii.so.v'S  srcrKSSPUL  comedy,  "a  iuittkri  i.v  ux  the  wiiekl.-  at  tiik  tiiiktv  ninth  sruKti 


IIIKATKE 


HARRIS.  "Thf.  Talkei."    Play  in  three 

arts  by  Marioii  Hairfax.    Produced  on  Jan 

naiy  8  last  with  the  followiiis  cast :  — — — 

lUffy  Unoa  Tully  Manhull  ManH  FrIU  Uc  li  l>onit 

Kate  l^iox..  I.illia;l  AJttcitfcon  l^niilji«  U  hin^toi* .  , .  .  .Malvolm  Uuiitran 

KulJi   Uaioa  raulin«  Lerd  jM«i«  SmMh  lubclle  Ffniiici 

Mi.  FclU  Wll»<Kl  l>iy  KlUaliclh   Ulumt  l-o.u- 

Marion  Fairfax's  play,  "The  Talker."  is  very  suggestive  «>f  Ihc 
part  that  winticn  can  play  in  the  alTairs  of  life,  and  that  tlicy  are 
playing  in  the  affairs  of  the  drama.  'Hie  most  llioiiglitf iil.  if  not 
always  the  most  .successful,  plays  within  the  last  .season  or  two 
have  been  written  by  women. 

The  iilca  in  the  i>rescni  piece  is  gooil.  but  unevenly  carried  lutl. 
While  the  play  tloes  prove  that  evil  may  come  of  i<ki  much  talking 
in  uttering  silly  theories  about  the  cinaiici|«tion  of  women,  it  is 
the  futility  nf  the  theories  rather  than  the  talking  that  is  the  gist 
of  it.  A  wife  who  has  tired  of  the  *tupi<l  seclusion  of  life  in  a 
suburb,  iK-longs  to  a  club  which  discusses  women's  rights.  She 
not  only  talks  but  writes  essays  on  tl»e  subject.  Ilcr  husband's 
$i.stcr  falls  under  the  influence  of  her  talk  and  gets  it  into  her 
silly  head  that  every  woman  has  "a  right  to  live  her  own  life." 
The  result  is  that  she  elopes  with  a  niarrieil  man  of  the  nciglibor- 
hood,  is  abandoned  in  C  hicago,  and  steals  back  home  to  l>orr<iw 
money  from  her  sister-in-law  to  go  furtlier  and  fan-  better  at 
honest  work.  She  had  thrown  over  her  honest  young  lover,  to 
whom  she  was  engagetl.  and  at  the  last  niouicni  he  sends  a  nuie 
saying  that  he  will  marry  her,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

I'auline  Lord  made  a  lovely,  fooli>h  and  then  )iatlietic  ligtire 
of  Ruth.  Of  course,  you  can  sympath'ze  with  a  girl  in  her  plight, 
wliether  she  is  silly  or  not.  and  her  story,  as  it  i-.  iinfoliled  in  the 
scenes  will  make  many  weep,  only  to  <lry  their  c>es  promptly  be- 
cause the  solution  is  too  easy.  In  itself  each  scene  in  which  she  fig- 
ures in  the  last  act  is  touching.  Iter  brother  catches  sight  of  her 
as  she  is  about  to  slip  out  of  the  door,  goes  over  to  her.  and  « ith- 
out  a  woril  folds  her  to  his  breast.  Tully  Marshall  umlcrstands  how- 
to  make  the  most  out  of  such  a  situation  by  doing  ihe  least.  On 
the  whole,  however,  he  is  hardly  the  iileal  actor  for  the  part,  giiod 
an  actor  as  he  is.  He  was  effective  enough  in  a  way.  but  he  does 
not  "lofik  the  part."  as  the  professional  saying  i>.  He  ha.s  some 
goo4l  scenes,  and  makes  his  points,  too. 
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The  strongest  scene  in  the  play  is 
where  the  hu>band  renounces  his  wife 
after  berating  her  soundly  for  talking 
t<Mi  much  of  her  theories,  and  himiblcs  her  into  repentance  and 
renunciation  of  her  foolish  ideas. 

The  ]>lay  is  in  three  acts,  and  each  act  has  scenes  of  ei|ual  op- 
portunities, if  not  of  force.  The  piece  is  a  comedy,  a  satire  anil 
a  tragedy.  The  comedy  is  well  carried  out.  with  the  exce()tion  of 
the  doings  of  a  servant  girl  and  her  admirer.  wIk)  is  accommo- 
dating enough  to  bring  in  the  woo<l  for  the  fire.  Mr.  l<'ells,  a 
neighbor  of  the  l.eno.x  family,  as  playe*!  by  Wilson  IJay.  is  an 
amusing  jiersun.  lie  no  s>i<>ner  gels  home  of  evctiings  than  he  is 
sent  out  by  his  wife  fur  brea<l.  He  earns  his  right  to  In?  in  the 
play.  Kate  I.cno.v.  the  wife,  is  played  by  Lillian  .•\lberts<iii  in  a 
pleasing  and  effective  way.  .She  is  comely,  and  is  not  in  ap|>ear- 
ancc  the  strong-mindctl  woman.  That  is  entirely  fitting.  She  is 
not  silly,  either,  in  manner  or  talk;  she  is  fiwlisli  in  believing,  or 
half  Ix'lieving.  silly  women'v  ciiiancipalion  talk.  The  play  is  well 
acted,  entertaining  in  pas-.age*.  jtathelic  in  |)arts,  but  it  is  uncon- 
vincing, except  in  a  general  way.  It  may  gain  a  fo«»thold,  l»o\v- 
ever,  on  ihe  merits  of  its  gimd  intent. 


THIkl  V  N'INTll  .STKFKT.  ".V  Bi:ni.iin.v  im  tut.  Wiiitia."  Play 
ill  fiMir  acl«  liy  F.iluMril  <'..  Ili'iiiirirrfle.  K.  C.  and  I'raiwi*  NrilMin,  M.  P, 
Produced  January  q  with  the  following  cast: 


r,t-oritr  A<liiu»ti>«i,  M  1'. . -Killr  Xor«<HNl 
HiHlriirlt    (*,illiii|tw«imi .  . <*.  (^iiavti-Mita>ilr 

I.Hil    Kllrtflittf   Iirlril  llrfflwAm 

Sii  John  Itilrrotlith"  Ilert^rt  Itiwlfl 

Sir  Rohrri   Fjrffe  S><lner  Valmlin* 

l»rrTat9«  Xtr  Arlliui . . .  .  I.cwm  Rrituilltlnn 
Stiurt    XIrnvie*  (iriiU   (  Icuch 


Tai-qtirt   Waller  C1a<l«n 

lifirciiiY  Jnhtt  Wilmrr 

For«man   .J»ni<«  Stuart 

U<lj;  .MwitI  IHi..  Tmu-le 

I'aiilifi*   I><fetu  WVIIk 

Foniman   Frank  [ktrtMrrl 

I'ri{ll>    Mjiila,  Tilltrraitgr 


There  is  a  vtory  liehind  the  New  York  presentation  of  ".\ 
l'.utterfl>  on  the  Wl)cel."  if  not  a  moral.  It  at  least  emphasizes 
Henry  .\rthur  Jones'  dictum  that  no  matter  how  g-wvl  and  effec- 
tive a  play  a  dramatist  may  turn  out.  its  public  .icceptance  uuisi 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  acted.  This  play,  bv  PA- 
ward  (i.  llemmerde,  K.  C"..  and  Francis  N'eilson,  M.  I'.,  is  an 
excellent  case  in  |HMnt. 

The  story  nf  a  divorce  case,  the  piece  had  a  prosjierotis  career 
in  Lontlon.  where  the  role  of  the  co-respondent  was  acted  with 
passionate  fervor  by  Lewis  Waller.    The  American  rights  to  it 
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were  sccurctl  by  Cliarlcs  Frohnian,  who 
tried  it  for  several  weeks  in  various 
Weslcni  eitics  with  an  i'.nglisli  cast 
siipfKirtiiiK  a  very  yoiiiiK  American 
actress  in  the  rnic  of  the  bitterly  misun- 
derstood heroine.  The  response  was 
such  that  Mr.  l-'rohman  decided  to  with- 
draw it.  For  senlinienlal  reasons,  i>cr- 
hajw,  Mr.  Waller  rocntctl  this  treatment 
of  the  play  that  hail  stood  him  in  such 
good  stead,  sn  he  bought  <iiit  the  local 
rights,  picked  up  some  of  the  original 
players,  cabled  to  England  for  Miss 
Madge  Titheradge  to  cutne  over,  and  un- 
der his  own  niatiagenient  presented  it  at 
the  Thirty-ninth  Street  Theatre.  The 
general  press  reception  was  fairly  cor- 
<lial,  but  the  box  oAice  is  telling  a  dif- 
ferent .stt>ry,  and  if  indications  do  not 
go  awry,  .\lr.  Waller  has  an  attraction 
that  most  .syni|>athcticall>  appeals  W> 
women,  and  what  women  approve  of  ni 
the  playhouse  S(>e1ls  pecuniary  success. 

"A  I'lUtterlly  on  the  Wheel"  i*  one 
of  those  plays  written  to  and  from  a  big 
crucial  scene :  and  to  provide  for  it  the 
authors  lirst  give  two  acts  in  which  the 
imprudent,  but  not  criminal,  comluct  of 
I'eggy,  the  very  young  wife  of  the  Kt. 
lion,  (ieorgc  Adamston,  M.  P.,  is  .set  forth;  to  be  followed  by 
the  court  room  scene,  in  which  tht  neglected,  Highly  ami  impul- 
sive young  wife  figures  as  a  witness  in  a  divorce  suit,  of  which 
she  is  the  <lefendanl.  This  is  the  big  scene,  ami  most  effective 
is  il.  The  ilctail  ot  the  pictiircs<|ue  proceedings  in  an  Knglish 
court  are  perfectly  carried  out.  and  Peggy's  heroic  defense  in 
the  face  of  much  damaging  evidence  results  in  a  scene  of  sus- 
tained <lran>atic  interest  and  great  .syni|>athctic  ap|>eal.  The 
fourth  act  neatly  anil  briefly  unmasks  a  jealous  and  designing 
Woman  who  plottcti  .igainst  the  heroine  and  brings  her  and  her 
husband  together  again. 

Peggy  is  a  star  pan.  aiul  in  its  interpretation  Miss  Titheradge 


i.aciuth;  T\vi,v.it 
.Vow  at^iranns  Iti  "The  Uiril  of  Vu*»A\>* 


leaped  into  immetliatc  favor  and  showeil 
herself  to  be  a  magnetic  and  graceful 
comedienne  and  an  einotlimal  arttst  of 
compelling  worth.  There  was  earnest 
fer\'or  in  diaries  Ouartermaine's  reii- 
•  lering  of  the  lover  and  rescr%'cd  dignity 
in  Kille  Norwood's  husband.  .A  stolid 
and  obtuse  Englishman  was  acted  with 
perfect  naturalness  and  humor  by  Evelyn 
I!eerlH>hm.  ami  a  womlerfnily  impre'isi%'e 
performance  wa^  given  by  the  counsel 
fur  the  plaintiff  by  Sidney  \'aleiiline. 
Suave,  insinuating,  courteous,  but  ini- 
(ilacably  insistent,  he  breathed  the  K. 
to  the  life.   

IIL'DSON     "Tni!  Reii  kn  nsM  Jnt  sa- 

iKM  ■    P1.1.V  in  fimr  .irl*  l>y  .Maiirifc  Doniuy 

I'.iikIisIi  utl;i|ftatioii  !>>'  t  iwcn  Jultnson.  I*rit 

itiicfd  JatiLKiry  10  wiUi  (he  lulluwing  cast: 

Mii'hvl  AubKT,  ArnoM  liaiy;  |ji7«(«  llomdtU 
•'•lin.  Karlr  lldiniir:  f.mil«  Aulmr.  I  harlm  liar 
tfury;  M.  .\ubKr,  \\  lUrcd  Foratcr;  l>r.  Lurdau,  K.  L. 
OiL-lx;  VowcniK-ig.  4i<oltiry  ^Icin;  Tfrv>r(rk,  Noinian 
'lliai[ii  .MiiikxM-,  KilwrarU  l^r^lcr;  i'a^ain  Uru:gi- 
AiiTiirr,  CliaTl«ii  l*niTii:i^;  ,\fklfr.  1.'Iaii«  lltigfl;  s<>ii 
cliatii|>,  Th<i^orc  Langdon;  Servant.  Uaviii  t'aulMti; 
lleiirlttic  Ikr  CKuiMv.  .Miur.  Smiuue;  .Siuaiiiie  \\m- 
birr,  St-lciM*  julinktMi,  i\iiilicc  llaiiuvuti,  l«y  iiuul' 
«ia»;  .Miiir.  .\ubirf.  Ijouto*  kial;  .Mmr.  SumcliaiUtt, 
llrllr  Sun;  >li»r  Alkltr.  Ilra.r  Ml  Ma»l.  Ilrirn 
WialKtr^tiy. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  reliabilitation 
of  .Madame  Sinionc  into  critical  and 
|K>pular  favor  with  us  after  her  dis- 
couraging reception  on  her  first  ap()caraucc  in  New  York,  llcr 
third  pla\ ,  "The  Return  from  Jerusalem,"  is  morally  as  distasteful 
as  "  The  Whirlwind,"  and  is  certainly  not  better  as  a  play  than 
"The  Thief."  Her  (|ualitie>  as  exhibitetl  were  practically  the 
same  in  all,  and  her  art,  not  a  variable  accomplishment,  was 
never  lacking.  Wherein  then  consists  her  present  excellence  and 
new  favor?  Wc  have  simply  become  lietter  acipiaintcd  with  her. 
."^he  i.s  not  a  great  actress,  but  a  verv  good  one,  and  in  "Tlie 
Keiiirn  from  Jerusalem"  she  plays  with  conviction. 

The  piece  it>elf.  jKilitical  and  st>cial  with  reference  to  a  recent 
|>ast  in  I'aris.  has  no  particular  interest  here,  where  it  most  in- 
lerestcil  there.   The  t|ue-tioii  of  the  army,  iiiteniiarri.igc  Iwtwceii 


H»n        UowarJ  llj.I  Muriel  Stait         Wi.l^.    Li-kiji  O.ii.la  ILhstc  1  lai  k  .■^L^t.■l»^  W 
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Jews  and  (irntilcs,  with  which  it  deals,  are  not  of  Arst  importance 
here.  As  a  character  stutly,  with  situations  and  dramatic  mo- 
ments, the  play  IS  at  once  repulsive  and  attractive.  A  Jewish 
younjT  woman,  free  in  her  tenilencies  of  thought,  ambitious 
socially  ami  intellectually,  marries  a  (jentile  to 
gain  position  and  the  means  of  advancement. 
He  is  stupid  and  uninteresting,  an  nnpossible 
person  for  iKr.  .She  loses  no  time  in  falling  in 
love  with  a  more  intellectual  and  more  physi- 
cally agreeable  man.  He  is  married,  but  be- 
comes infattiatc<l  with  her,  goes  off  and  lives 
with  her,  his  wife  threatening  a  divorce. 

The  home  of  the  dlicil  lovers  is  the  resort  of 
all  sorts  of  intellects.  The  woman,  who  had 
become  a  Catholic  in  fonii,  retains  all  her  Jewish 
prejudices,  her  lover  hating  her  people.  On 
one  occasion  he  drives  one  of  the  visitors  out 
of  the  house  because  of  his  outspoken  views. 
Incidents  of  the  kinti  growing  out  of  this  state 
of  affairs  afford  spirited  scenes.  We  sec  the 
progress  and  the  abatement  of  the  passion  of 
these  two  lovers,  she  .sometimes  a  purring  c.it. 
at  other  limes  as  fierce  as  a  tigress.  They  quar- 
rel and  she  goes  liack  io  her  people.  The  play 
is  intended  as  a  strong  anti-scmitic  argimient. 
The  intent  is  to  show  the  incompatibility  of  tem- 
pcramrnl  of  the  Jewess  and  the  (ieniile.  Hut  .\I 
convincing.  His  heroine,  a  faithless  wife,  is  not  representative 
of  her  race :  his  hero,  a  vacillating  cad.  cannot  be  taken  seriously. 

From  the  artistic  point  of  view,  Madame  Simonc  was  better, 
perhaps,  than  in  her  other  plays,  largely  Ix-cause  she  had  taken 
heart  again.  U'hy,  in  such  circumstances,  should  not  her  comedy 
be  lighter,  and  even  her  voice  in  certain  passages  more  vibrant 


and  decisive?  As  a  character  she  was  a  cat,  a  very  disagreeable 
one;  but  her  faith  in  her  own  race  saved  her,  as  a  character,  from 
contempt.  ,-\rnold  Daly,  as  the  lover,  perfonned  a  miracle  of 
seeming  to  be  devoid  of  scH-consciousness,  and  acted  with  dis- 
cretion ;  and  that  is  sa>  ing  a  great  deal.  Tlie 
cast  was  well  chosen.  Miss  Selene  Johnson  be- 
ing as  happy  in  her  acting  as  she  was  unhappy 
in  the  circumstances  of  her  life.  The  play  is  a 
success  of  curiosity  more  than  of  merit,  but  for 
its  purfio.se  it  is  artistic  enough. 


K.NICKF.RKOCKKK.     •Kisiitr."     Play  in  three 

,irtv  liy  F(lw,-iT<t  Kniil>lauch.    Proclwcctl  Dfceinlirr  as 

with  ilic  (nllnwing  cast; 

llan.  OtiK  Sktnitrf;  The  Muruiti.  T.  TaraMnHfla;  The  laum 
Milimixl,  I>rl  \tt  \Ma\:  A.  Miifli.  j'llm  Wrlxlri;  Tkc  Calde 
\a«ir,  hr-lncy  .Mallivr;  The  Sbrik  Jawitn,  .Sb#ri«Iiin  BliM:k; 
The  OcBgar  Ka^im.  Alacrjr  llarlan;  Amnt,  |k4nirl  Jiirrfll; 
*lBrr'  ...  ^ 


^,       _  .  .    _  _  ^         .  ,  Gr<«nry 

Tlie  Calicb  .M>dall>h,  Fred  Eric;  THr  Waiir  Abu  lUkr,  llenry 


Tlie  C 
Miiclicll 


frifloii   (riner;  Amni'^ 
1  .M>di  ••      -  - 
Tlie    Waiir  \U 


Aliprenlici'.  Gr<«nry  Kelly; 
■  ■■■  \\ia  lUkr,  Henry 
ll.uiiik<Ki    Kfsellc;  Kalur. 


maih;k  titiikkaim; 

Voung   Fltglt^h  xrlrrM,   h»  I'rKXy 
Itillfer^y  on  iKe  Wherl"  at  llie  Tltitly 
ninlh  Street  Tlirat't- 


Oonnay  is  not 


h.  .It 
elpfa;  Mttfuiuh.  Rilu  Jiilivel.  .Naijit.  (ieutgia  Wood* 
thorpe:   Kaliirah,    ,\ine1ia    Hurteim;    MittiHli.    Merle  Xiaildern; 
Kul-al'Kulnh.  Fleanor  Gonlmi;  The  Almali.  Violet  RiittMr. 

.As  a  remarkable  .scenic  spectacle,  as  an  ex- 
Iraorilinary  stage  picture  of  life  in  the  luxuri- 
ou.s.  sensuous  ICasI,  in  the  fabulous  days  of 
Haroun-al- Kaschid,  this  drama,  which  has 
attracted  large  crowils  for  months  in  Lon- 
ilon,  ilcscrves  In  take  rank  among  the  most 
curious  anil  iniiTesting  theatrical  productions  of  the  present 
season.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  theatre  seen  such  wonderful 
sett'ugs,  such  suinptuoiisnt-ss  of  mise-en-stcne,  such  astonishing 
wealth  of  tietail,  such  tlajuling  tableaux  of  barbaric  splendor  ami 
magnificence.  The  atmosphere  of  the  ancient  Rast,  with  its 
mysticiim  ami  fatalism,  its  richness  ami  warmth  of  color,  its 
cKlors  of  spices  and  incense,  its  glittering  mos<jue.s,  lieautiful  pal- 
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atcs  and  (ipalescent  skies — all  this  i:>  aOuiirably  reproilurcil.  Ar- 
tistically, the  piece  deserves  the  highest  praise;  to  many  specta- 
tors it  will  sufticc  that  the  scenic  embellishment  is  the  most  lavish, 
the  most  novel  they  ever  witnessed.  Hut  it  is  not  enough  to  fill 
and  dazzle  the  e>e ;  the  average  theatregoer  deman<ls  something 
more  than  mere  tableau.\.  Stripped  of  its  Oriental  atmosphere 
and  its  glittering  costumes  and  brilliant  appurtenances,  "Kismet" 
is  old-style  melodrama  an<l  tank  clrama  at  that,  for  a  swimming 
pool  is  introduce<l  in  the  Hammam  of  Mansur's  palace,  apparently 


an  unknown  k>vcr.  Haj)  goes  witli  joyous  heart  lo  kill  the  Calipli, 
but  his  blow  is  ]M>wcrlcss.  because  of  the  latler's  coat  of  mail. 
The  beggar  i^i  thrust  into  a  <lungcun,  where  he  again  finds  his  old 
enemy,  whom  he  strangles.  Putting  on  the  ilead  man's  clothes, 
he  escapes  and  goes  to  the  ilarcm  of  .\lansur,  whom  he  pretends 
to  identify  as  his  own  son.  He  tells  him  to  kneel  to  receive  his 
blessing,  thrusts  a  knife  into  his  back  and  gleefully  watches  him 
<lrown  in  his  own  bath.  The  Caliph  arrives,  and  telling  the  aston- 
ished Hajj  he  is  the  tmknown  suitor  of  his  daughter,  and  that  he 


WtiTir  Cliarlolte  Willicr  Bfflon  rli^ir<i.ill  W 
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only  so  that  llajj.  tile  murderously  inclined  hero,  may  gloat  as 
he  watches  his  enemy  drown. 

The  piece  is  without  value  as  literature,  and  is  of  the  crudest 
possible  construction,  the  respective  scenes  hanging  together  by 
the  merest  thread  of  preposterous  narrative.  Some  of  the  inci- 
dents arc  so  childish,  so  naively  hackneyed  and  trite — take,  for 
c.\amplc,  (he  substitution  scene  in  the  dungeon,  where  Hajj 
strangles  a  fellow  prisoner  and  escapes  in  his  clothes,— as  to  make 
<inc  wonder  why  sucli  an  inconsequential  piece  of  theatric  car- 
|)entry  should  have  been  considereil  worthy  of  so  elaborate  a 
scenic  investiture.  A  page  from  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  the  story 
is  characteristically  Oriental.  Hajj,  a  vigorous,  conscienceless 
beggar,  who  wouhl  just  as  soi>n  kill  as  pray,  is  first  seen  at  the 
cloor  of  the  Mosque  soliciting  alms.  Those  who  give  he  blesses 
hypocritically;  those  who  refuse  lie  curses  roiuully.  Passes  a 
man  who  <:c<luce<t  his  wife  and  killed  his  son.  Not  recognizing 
his  enemy.  Hajj  cries  out  for  charity,  ami  the  man.  revealing 
himself,  thniws  him  a  purse.  The  beggar  spits  on  the  goUI.  but. 
on  second  thought,  takes  it  to  purchase  in  the  bazaar  gifts  for 
his  daughter  ami  fme  clothes  for  himself.  Being  a  natural  born 
thief,  he  steals  more  than  he  pays  for.  He  is  arrested  and  taken 
before  the  wickc<l  Wazir  Mansur.  who  orders  his  hand  to  be  cut 
off.  He  will  spare  him  <m  condition  that  be  assassinate  the  Caliph, 
The  Wazir  also  agrees  to  marry  his  daughter,  who  is  wooed  by 


will  marry  her,  sends  him  into  exile.  The  lieggar  once  more 
solicits  alms  at  the  door  of  the  Mosque,  while  his  <laughter  sharci 
the  Caliph's  throne. 

'I'he  part  of  Hajj  is  playc<l  by  Otis  Skinner,  a  splendid  actor, 
whose  art  is  not  seen  at  its  best  in  this  role.  He  prcsciUs  a  superb 
and  picturcs(|ue  figure,  lirst  in  the  rags  of  the  stiir<ly  mendicant, 
and  again  in  the  costly  stolen  rubes,  but  somehow  the  actor  fails 
to  strike  a  true  note.  He  is  not  convincing;  his  |>erfonnancc  is 
insincere.  The  part  of  the  crafty,  vindictive,  blood-thirsty  beggar 
demands  that  it  be  played  in  a  grand  manner,  as  if  Hajj  himself 
were  a  linn  Iwlii-ver  in  fatalism,  ami  convinced  that  his  fierce 
lialreils,  his  vices,  his  uncontrollable  passions,  were  part  of  his 
nature,  traits  he  is  i>owerlcss  to  resist,  .\cting  the  part  in  comic 
opera  style  attracts  undue  atlcuiion  to  all  thai  is  fantastic  and 
im|xissible  in  both  character  and  pl.ty,  and  thus  immediately  de- 
stroys all  possible  illusion.  To  our  modern  W  estern  minds,  the 
situations  are  wholly  .ibsunl,  and  Mr.  Skinner  plays  his  (lart  with 
grim  humor,  as  if  lie  were  quite  of  the  same  opinion,  but  it  i< 
jinfortunate  for,  in  this  way,  the  audience  is  never  permitted  to 
forget  that  it  is  all  unreal. 

Rita  Jolivet  is  a  colorless  and  not  very  interesting  heroine. 
Hamilton  Revclle  makes  a  strikingly  hanilsome  Wazir.  and  Fred 
Eric  is  distinguished  ami  sympathetic  as  the  Caliph.  The  stage 
management  is  admirable. 
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MAXIXE  ELLIOTT'S,    "Jist  to  Get  XtAUiia"    Cuinnly  in  lhrc« 

acts  by  Cicely  lUmihoii.    Produced  January  i  wiih  tliis  cast: 

Sir  ThMxlofe  Gfaile,...F.  Owen  Uaxtcf  A^tnin  LxUicMcr  L)n  llardini 

l^ily  CmlM-riiif  <«Taylc...  Kmily  Filtf^y  Mr*.    Mkt-Artney  Lucille  Watsufi 

Tixl  <>ra]rlr   Hrnritl  Chcklri  Fr«ni-e«    MrUiMlll*  C*fi>]yn  Keltyun 

Rcrilin   CravU  Mnna    M<>rKt(n  A    t-'iiotnian  4kui|ie  DoeiAlcl 

Kmitwlint  Vicanr   Orarv  Grarcr  Dobbint   ./otin  H*f 

There  is  no  American  actress  before  the  ptihlic  to-day,  whose 
.irt  has  shown  »iich  inarke>l  ami  a<hniral)lc  ailvanccnicnt  as  that 
of  (irare  George.  Always  a  skilleil  |nTfoniicr  of  much  ]KT.sonal 
rhatm.  Miss  (.icorge  has  now  liccoinc  the  acknowlcilged  leader  in 
the  field  of  high  coinc<ly.  It  is  much  to  l>e  regretted  that  her  new 
piece  did  not  liave  that  cn<luring  (|ualily  which  makes  for  a  long 
run,  hiu  if  it  did  nothing  nure  it  slwwcd  Mi>s  (  leorge  in  a  most 
gracious  light,  an<l  reveale<l  the  conii>etent  and  refined  character 
of  the  make-up  of  the  Playhouse  Company,  which  supports  her. 

It  is  just  a  simple  story  which  "Just  to  (Jet  Married"  tells. 
There  is  no  secondary  interest,  no  contplicalions.  practically  no 
suspense,  and  therein  lies  its  weakness,  for  the  original  fahle  svas 
entirely  too  tenuous  for  the  li;i>is  of  an  entertainment  calculated 
to  fill  out  an  entire  evening.  ( >ne-lialf  of  the  first  act  showed 
that  Kmmeline  \  icary  was  a  ile|>emlent  niece.  That  all  her  rela- 
tions wanted  her  to  marry  .Adam  l.ankaster.  a  rich  and  hasliful 
young  man.  was  iteratol  again  ami  again.  The  engagement  was 
finally  accompli>hed.  after  a  proiHJsal  scene  on  the  lines  of  the 
Helen  and  .Moihis  episode,  which  brought  tl)e  lirst  curtain  down. 
The  .sccoml  act  sliowecl  Ennneline  in  revolt.  She  decided  she 
would  not  sacrifice  .\ilam,  as  she  didn't  love  him.  broke  the  en- 
gagenieni.  and,  to  evade  her  disgiisteil  and  acrimonious  relatives, 
went  ciut  into  the  stormy  night  and  started  for  Lon«lon  to  prove 
her  inde|KMiilence.  .\t  the  railroad  station  she  meets  .'\<lani  again, 
and  in  a  farcical  ••cene,  in  which  the  inclement  weather  played 
an  active  part,  found  she  did  love  him  after  all.  and  off  they 
starie<l  for  London  to  be  married  without  any  fuss  or  feathers. 

While  all  this  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  repetition  of  words 
and  ideas,  the  characters  were  deftly  sketcheil  and  the  dialogue 
lirislleil  w  ith  WDinanly  observations  of  witty  import.  Miss  <7ieorge 
gniphically  rcvealeil  the  iMiimclinc,  who  had  to  get  marricil  lic- 
caiisc  she  was  incapable  of  iloing  anything  else.  She  expressed 
with  nicety  the  young  woman's  weaknesses  and  strength  of  char- 
-irter.  an<l  acted  the  final  scene  with  a  blending  of  farce,  sentiment 
and  rle|)endcnry  that  was  charmingly  feminine.  I.yn  Ilanling. 
Miss  (icorge's  new  leading  man,  is  an  F.nglishman  of  coinmanil- 
iiig  presence.  .Adam  is  a  role  which  makes  little  ilemand  of  a 
Nkilled  player.  Mr.  Harding  played  it  with  perfect  ease  anil 
effectiveness.  .Ml  the  oilier  roles  were  pleasantly  handled,  and 
the  stage  settings  showed  a  refining  hand. 


DALY'S.  "Till:  Burn  or  rAR.Mii.sE-"  Play  in  tlirrc  act»  Ity  RirhanI 
Wiiltnii  Tiilly     PrwUifcd  Jannarv  8  with  the  follmving  cast: 


I  ilihA  , . . .  Virfinia  Reynolds 

.Jane 


MlkU 
K  iil'tl  . 
Kaimte  , 
Vjilic  .. 
Knnhini 

I  .ii)i|>ule    .   . 

^1Alluln4hv   Ida  Wal'Titvan 

K.ii4  ..llcrlien  I'arjcon 

tl(i|M)«   Nona  Kellr 

K.niU   KaiK«  Caldwell 


.  Mere<lllh 
.  .W.  K.  K^lo<no4ii 
..B.  Waloaiolc 
..S.  M  KaU»r 
, ....  A,  Kawatx 
.W.  B  Arl.» 


ll««a)irwa   Albert  Perry 

l.uana   Laureiie  Taylor 

l*aul  \Vil%m  Lewn  S.  Sli>«ie 

<'»t4aiit   llauk  Theoil'^ir  KubrrU 

Mr.  SvAtinltT   W    }.  (t4iii»iat.tittc 

Mrs.  Syannliy....  Xtr«.  Enlar  Banka 

lli.ina   lartifil  I'atneU  ll-ivllinrnr 

•'Ten  ThouMnd  thJIar"  IVan  G  B.  Vd'K 

llolirno   Rolierl  llarr>»t>«i 

Toenoro   .Clyde  CrawfnnI 

11lr«.  Crothert  Manard  N'afelc 

\lr.  ^anraoti  Craii  Miiief 


Willie 


LILLIAN  UJRRAIM': 
Now  aMwaring  wuli  Eddie  Pojr  bi  "Orer  ilie  River** 


i.cniurlc   \'aii  K.  'I'owntcDd 

I'resentcil  for  the  first  time  in  this  city  at  Daly's,  and  since 
removed  to  the  .Ma.xine  iniiott  Theatre,  where  it  is  the  current 
attraction.  Oliver  Morosco's  production,  "The  Mird  of  I'ara- 
disc."  has  .sounded  a  new  note  in  the  romantic  drama.  It  is  an 
Hawaiian  jilay.  and  is  from  the  jten  of  Richard  Walton  Tully. 
known  here  as  co-author  with  David  Uelasco  in  the  composition 
of  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho."  The  new  piece  is  a  tremendous 
advancement  over  the  previous  one  in  literary  quality,  poetical 
imaginatiiHi,  character  drawing  and  dramatic  substance.  It  con- 
tains a  big  theme,  which,  if  at  times  is  not  entirely  rcalizcil.  is 
treatcil  so  immeasurably  above  the  average  ofTering  at  a  Hroad- 
way  playhouse  that  it  deserves  to  be  accounted  as  one  of  the 
really  big  achievements  of  recent  years.  It  further  gives  evidence 
of  a  close  and  observant  study  of  Hawaiian  customs  and  super- 
stitions, and  the  wonderful  changes  that  the  langorous  climate 
and  its  exotic  environment  make  in  the    (C'oN<ii>iii-i<  on  fagt  ix) 
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CAULK  ilespauho  from  Lomlon  state  that  vast  crovv<ls  are 
l1<ickinK  to  s^-c  ■"The  Mira»-lc,"  a  siuj>cn(l<ms  proiluction, 
with  iiui^k'  by  liiinipcnliiick,  which  is  licing  givi-n  at  the 
<  ilyiiipia  <iii  a  srak-  of  inagnilicenci-  seldom,  if  ever,  attcinptc<l  in 
the  r.riilsh  iiicir<>)Kflis.  The  story  is  similar  tn  that  of  Maeter- 
linck's play,  "Sister  lieatrice,"  seen  at  tiw  N'cw  Theatre,  in  this 
city,  in  whicii  a  niui  runs  away  from  the  convent  into  the  world 
and  rclunis.  after  drinking  her  (ill  of  the  worlil,  to  find  tliat  her 
place  in  the  convent  has  been  iak<'n  meanwhile  by  the  V  irgin  Mary. 

"For  his  plot."  <.jiy5.  the  London  Times.  "Dr.  Karl  \'olhnoller 
has  gone  tu  that  old  High  German  or  Dmch  legend  ont  of  which 
J<dm  Davidson  maifle  a  fine  ballad  and  M.  M.ieterHnck  his  play. 
The  story  bcgiii>  and  ends  in  a  vast  cathedral,  attached  to  a  vast 
convent.  In  the  centre,  under  a 
towering  golrl  canopy,  stands  a 
niiracle-w< irking  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Chilli ;  and  when,  in  the 
dim  light  of  dawn,  the  nnns  have 
gathered  ronnd  it  and  snng  their 
office,  the  great  west  doors  are 
thrown  open,  an<l  the  people  crowd 
in  to  celebrate  the  Virgin's  fete. 
headc<i  by  an  ecclesrastical  proces- 
sion <if  unexample<l  splendor — if, 
necessarily,  rather  empty  of  signifi- 
cance. .\bove  the  Inirdcn  of  the 
nuns'  j>raycrs  rise  the  pco|)lc's  an- 
thems and  .'Iff  Marias,  nebitnl 
the  |K'oplc  come  the  cripples ;  there 
Is  a  miractilous  cure ;  the  cathcilral 
is  crt>wde»l  with  jieople,  all  inspired 
with  joy  an<l  fervor.  Slowly  a« 
this  pitch  has  l>cen  reached,  it  as 
slowly  subsides.  The  mnis  go  one 
way.  the  people  another;  and  at 
last  the  great  church  -s  empty,  save 
for  (he  gleaming  st.itne  in  its  blaz- 
ing robe  and  crown,  and  for  one 
solitary  mm,  to  whom  is  left  the 
care  of  it  —  with  the  key.s  of  the 
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cathedral.  Those  key  s  she  ii*e>  before  she  shuuhl.  t  >iitside  the 
great  west  iloor  there  is  piping  and  singing.  The  chiMren  are 
there.  an<l  children  she  cannot  resist.  She  lets  llK'ni  in.  plays  with 
them.  iLinces  with  them,  an<l  the  love  of  playing  and  dancing  gels 
hold  of  her.  I'or,  with  the  children,  .she  ha<l  a<hnitted  some  one 
el.sc;  the  gay,  sinister  figure  of  a  wamlering  Spiclniann,  whose 
pi|>e  is  the  call  of  the  blood.  That  call  she  miisi  obey.  In  vain 
she  kneels  before  the  \'irgin.  passionately  praying;  in  vain  she 
snatches,  in  a  frenzy,  the  t.'hild  from  the  V'irgrn's  arms.  Her 
grasp  closes  on  air.  .AnrI  when  the  Spielniann  brings  in  the 
armor-cla<l  knight,  whose  great  horse  is  waiting  under  the  pine 
trees  on  the  hill  outsiile.  her  piety  is  not  so  strong  as  his  arms. 
They  ri<le  away  into  the  night ;  and  then  the  sacred  image,  now 

empty-arnietl.  rises  slowly  to  its 
feet,  puts  off  the  gold  crown  and 
the  golil  riilH.'.  and  puts  on  the  black 
\cil  anil  the  gray  robe  which  the 
nun  hafi  left,  with  her  vows.  hehin«l 
her. 

"The  intemiez7.o  pictures  the 
truant's  life  in  the  sudden  and  vari- 
ous world  of  me<licval  ("leriuaiiy. 
There  were  to  have  been  seven 
scenes ;  on  Saturday  not  all  were 
given.  The  cathedral  is  now  but  a 
slicll ;  so  far  as  may  Ik-  it  is  not 
there.  We  arc  out  in  the  world ; 
;iiid  in  the  world  we  sec  the  knight 
killed  and  the  nun  ca|>tured  by  a 
robber  baron;  we  see  the  nun 
weary  of  her  fierce  lover,  dancing 
listlessly  on  the  banqueting  table  to 
amuse  his  rough  court,  and  filling 
the  eye  of  the  chief  gtiest.  the 
King's  son.  We  see  the  King's  son 
and  the  robber  baroii  rlicing  for  tlie 
possession  of  her.  the  King's  son 
winning  the  throw,  and  the  robber 
baron  killing  himself  for  grief. 
Then  c  o  ni  e  s  the  mock-marriage 
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ens  on  the 

By  HARRY  P.  MAWSON 


WHAT  Ihc  stage  and  the 
drainatist  owe  to  the 
genius  of  Charles  Dickens 
can  hardly  be  measured  in  words. 
About  the  time  Dickens  had  burst  u]khi  Ihc  world  of  letters  in 
Hnglantl  ( 1830-40)  one  F.iigcnc  Scribe  was  doing  for  French 
dramatic  literature  just  what  this  gifted 
Englishman  was  doing  for  all  writers  of 
fiction  in  England. 

It  was  Scribe  who  paved  the  way  to 
discard  the  old-fashioned  "conversalioiial 
<lrania,"  creating  and  founding  the  school 
of  j>icturc  dramatists,  whose  work  is  so 
much  in  vogue  to-<lay ;  and  however  much 
his  "school"  may  have  Inrcn  improvejl  upon 
since  Scribe  lived  and  wrote,  imconscioiisly 
or  subconsciously,  the  working  dramatists 
of  t<>-<lay.  cvoii  lliose  who  may  never  have 
read  Scribe  or  even  flouted  his  method,  owe 
hitu  a  debt  they  can  never  repay.  Dickens, 
in  novel  form,  is  the  Scribe  of  English  liter- 
ature. His  novels  are  picture  plays.  Sit- 
uation follows  upon  situation,  character 
touches,  innumerable  bits  of  business,  satire, 
wit,  drama,  comedy,  tragedy,  are  all  ad- 
mirably blended,  and  his  prol-ficness  was  like  .'icrlbc's — bound- 
less. It  IS  the  fashion  to  t1out  Dickens,  to  call  him  stagy,  his 
characters  freaks,  his  pathos,  bathos,  and  so  on,  but  if  there  ever 
lived  a  man  who  possessed  that  much  vaimted  "born  dramatic 
instinct."  it  was  the  author  of  "Pickwick  Papers,"  "Old  Curiosity 
Shop,"  "Oliver  Twi.st,"  "David  Coppcrfield," 
"Nicholas  Nicklcby,"  "Bleak  House,"  "Talc 
of  Two  Cities,"  etc.,  etc  .'Xnd.  if  the  most 
successful  dramatists  of  this  country,  or  of 
any  other  country,  had  one  tithe  of  his  facility 
of  invention — well,  they  might  write  real  plays. 

Charles  John  IlufTham  Dickens  was  l>om  at 
I.and)K>rt,  Portsca.  England,  I'cbruary  7, 
1R12.  The  world-famous  author  wcmid,  there- 
fore, if  still  living,  be  one  hundred  years  old 
on  the  7th  of  this  month.  It  is  not  often  that 
we  celebrate  the  centenary  anniversary  of  a 
writer,  who  is  as  much  of  a  fricnil  to-day  as 
when  Ite  was  writing  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
yet  booksellers  everywhere  will  tell  you  that 
of  the  classics  of  our  literature,  Dickens  is  still 
the  best  seller. 

The  author's  father  was  a  naval  pay  clerk, 
than  which  no  more  unsubstantial  asset  may 

Copy'l  Byron.  N  >    be  dcscribcil  upon  which  to  bring  up  a  family. 
Sam  Wclkr  (Diibr  tUt\i 
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There  were  many  hard  times  in  the 
Dickens  family.  At  the  age  of  nine 
Charles  was  sent  out  to  paste  labels 
on  blacking  boxes  at  6  shillings 
($1.50  a  week).   It  was  aliout  this  jn-riixl  that  the  Dickens  family 
move<l  to  Camden  Town,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  sordid 
suburbs  of  London.    And  iindiMihtcdIy  it 
was  the  scenes,  trials  and  tribulations  of 
their  life  there  svhicli  sowed  the  seeds  for 
the  |>ictures  of  the  poverty-stricken,  and 
people  in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  that 
form   the  be<l-rock   of   Dickens'  genius. 
Later  on  his  father  was  confined  as  an  in- 
solvent debtor  ill  .Marshalsca  Prison,  and 
therein  were  lai<l  the  scenes  of  "Little 
Dorrit."    Passing  over  many  experiences 
to  that  which  finally  shaped  his  destiny, 
Dickens  became  a  stenographer  and  law 
reporter,  and  then  parliamentary  rcihirter. 
It  was  out  of  these  day-tr>-day  adventures, 
one  may  say,  that  he  wmte  his  first  sketches 
under  the  pseudonym  of  'TSoz." 

His  first,  and  practically  his  only  play, 
was  a  farce  entitled  "Stranjjc  Gentleman," 
written  in  when  he  was  twenly-four, 

an<l  then  another  calle<l  "Village  Cixjuettes."  but  these  were  his 
only  direct  contributions  to  the  stage,  and.  as  his  books  were 
turned  into  plays  as  quickly  as  they  were  puhlishe<l.  there  wa.s  no 
need  for  Dickens  himself  to  write  for  the  stage. 

In  appearance  fas  this  writer,  when  a  yotmg  buy  in  iWiS.  re- 
members him  re.vl  in  the  old  (.'oncert  H;il!. 
Philadelphia,  and  shook  hands  with  him  after 
the  reading)  Dickens  was  a  typioil,  lliick-sct. 
solidly  built  Englishman  of  the  middle  class, 
with  thin  hair  of  an  auburn  hue.  and  a  full, 
straggly  bcanl.  a  pair  of  twinkling  eyes,  and  a 
trii-k  of  digging  deep  down  into  the  right-hand 
pocket  of  his  trousers  when  in  conversation, 
as  if  he  were  amused  at  one  of  his  own  witti- 
cisms. He  hail  the  features  and  the  figure  that 
one  often  sees  in  the  family  portraits  of  the 
Englishmen  who  settle<l  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
not  at  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Cavaliers 
who  settled  in  Maryland  and  X  irginia. 

Dickens  niade  two  reading  tours  in  this 
country — one  in  1842  and  the  other  in  1867-8. 
On  both  occasions,  particularly  in  1R42,  the 
public  slopped  over  about  him.  Litemry  lions 
were  scarce  in  those  days,  and  the  country 
lost  its  head.    There  were  balls,  dinners  and 
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celebrations  of  all  kiniU.  On  top  of  this,  Dfckens  went  back 
home  anil  wrote  hi^  "American  N'otcs,"  ami  then  all  was  chanf;e<I. 
The  country  was  outrageil,  ami  Dickens  <iiil  in  it  dare  to  return 
until  the  later  date,  by  which  time  he  hail  l>ecn  forgiven.  There 
was  no  s.iich  public  <lenu>nstration  on  the  second  visit.  We  ha<l 
become  saner  on  the  ••ubject  of  lions,  but  the  crowds 
to  hear  him  read  were  as  great  as  ever.    As  a  reader. 

pure  and  simple.  Dickens  was  a 
di^;lp|)ointnlcnt.  His  voice  was  thin 
and  lacked  carrj  ing  power.  an<l  hi? 
manner  was  distinctly  nervous  an<l 
ill  at  ease.  lUn  the  charm  of  hear- 
iiif!  the  great  characters  exploited 
b\  their  creator  hcKI  the  public 
spclttxjund. 

Alniost  every  l>ook  that  Dickens 
wrote  has  stage  |M>ssibil- 
ities.  and  practically  every 
one  of  them  has  l>een  dram- 
_  atixed  —  invariably  cni<lc 
plays  made  more  to  exploit 
some  actor  of  that  day  in  a 
"character"  part,  because 
it  is  in  thc!>e  jiarts  that 
Dickens'  Ixioks  al>ound.  .-Ml  of  his  characters  rcprescnled  on  the 
stage  as  "straight  parts"  arc  simply  hopeless  for  the  actor  and  the 
autiitor.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  "Daviil  (.'opiierfield"" 
play  has  never  been  a  success,  while  versions  written  aroun<l 
"Little  Mm'ly"  have  <lonc  fairly  well.  David,  when  translatcil  to 
the  stage,  has  been  found  too  gocxl  t»>  live. 

<  >t  the  actors  of  the  ]iast  who  made  fame  for 
themselves  in  Dickens'  characters  was  \V.  K. 
Uurton,  who  saw  for  himself  a  great  part  in 
■(  .ip'ii  Cuttle" — Xed  Cuttle,  as  he  calls  him- 
self through  the 
book  of  "Dom- 
l)ey  &  So  n." 
Never  t  hclcss, 
the  play  faile4l 
II  p  o  n  its  first 
production,  al- 
though niade  by 
John  Mroiigliam. 
a  famous  cotne- 
ilian  adapter  of 
his  day.  whose 
speeches  before 
the  curtain  alone 
were  worth  the 
price  of  admis- 
sion.   I^tcr  on 


S«jl>    UrsM.   ^llp  kimI   S^nifMa   in  "Old 
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It  was  revive<l  an«|  became  a  ijreat  success.  Itrougham  was  to 
receive  SX.no  a  performance.  Compare  this  royalty  with  the 
lo  jjer  cent,  of  the  I-'retich  dramatist  and  the  sliiliuK  s<-ale  of 
5  |)er  cent,  on  S^.ooo.  /  '  on  the  next  two.  and  lo  |H'r  cent,  on 
all  over  S(jooo  of  the  gross  receipts  for  the  .'\niericaii  playwright 
of  to-day.  an*l  then  deter- 
mine whether  the  drama 
needs  elevating.  "Cuttle" 
W.1S  first  priMluced  at  tlie 
Chambers  Street  Theatre  in 
lR4(>.  It  was  revived  again 
in  l8f)f)  by  the  late  \Vm.  J. 
l-'lorencc,  who  played  it 
many  years  after,  and  it  was 
alwitys  considered  one  of 
his  happiest  efforts.  When 
Burton  died,  Florence 
botighl  his  costume  for  the 
part  and  really  made  him- 
.self  up  therewith  to  be  Hiir- 
ton's  <|ouh1e. 

L'ndoubtedly  the  two 
l>ooks  of  Dickens  made  into 
plays  that  became  most  fam- 
ous were  "<  tld  Curiosity  Shop"  and  "Bleak  House."  The  first 
nattied  was  again  dramatized  by  llrougham.  who  this  time  was 
|>aid  the  lump  sun  of  S.S.ooo  for  what  was  inileed  a  very  Uid 
play,  liut  enormous  audiences  crowdetl  to  sec  l.otta  double  the 
two  parts  of  "Little  Nell  and  the  Marchioness,"  under  which  title 
she  played  the  piece.  In  those  days  few  of  the 
stars  carried  along  their  own  support,  but 
played  stwk  engaginients  at  the  various  stock 
companies  in  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 
Famous  in  those  dass  was  .\|rs.  John  Drew's 

.\rch  Street 
Theatre.  Phila- 
dcl|>hia,  and  in 
this  company 
was  the  most 
(Mipular  light 
romcdian  of  his 
d  a  y.  "R  o  b 
("raig.''  whose 
wiTk  as  "Dick 
Swiveller."  i  .Mr. 
Richard  of 
Ilrass'  office^  is 
1  me  of  those 
i-an»eos  of  act- 
ing that  im- 
presses  one  as 
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long  as  memory  lasts.  In  fact,  lie  was  the  immortal  "Dick"  on 
anil  off  the  stage. 

There  was  in  the  company,  too,  an  actor  named  Adam  Everly, 
of  an  old  family  there,  on  one  side  of  Quaker  origin.  Originally 
he  had  been  a  prosperous  real  estate  broker,  but  becoming  stark- 
staring  stage-struck, 
gave  up  his  business  and 
joined  Mrs.  Drew's  com- 
pany. He  was  a  des- 
perately bad  actor,  but 
there  was  just  one  part 
that  he  also  lived,  and 
that  was  Daniel  (Juilp, 
the  ship  breaker  of 
Quilp's  wharf  in  "Old 
Curiosity  Shop."  How 
the  gallery  used  to  hiss 
and  hate  the  black  dwarf 
of  "the  ugliest  dwarf 
seen  anywhere  for  a 
penny!"  During  the 
years  that  Mr.  Everly 
was  on  the  stage  his 
family  treated  him  as  if 
he  were  one  of  the  dead. 
Their  house  on  Arch  Street,  only  a  few  bhKks  from  the  theatre, 
ha<l  its  outside  shutters  tightly  closed,  like  a  house  of  mourning, 
and  were  only  rc-opcncd  when  its  master  retired  from  the  stage 
and  returned  to  his  original  vocation. 

Of  the  living  actors  of  to-day  who  played  with  Lotta,  there 
remain  still  U'.  J.  Ferguson,  who  played  Dick  Swiveller.  and  P. 
Augustus  Anderson,  who  was  also  a  famous  (Juilp  in  his  day. 
Lotta's  play  was  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  in  many  scenes. 
In  this  play  she  introduced  some  of  her  specialties,  among  others 
doing  a  dance,  on  a  table  in  Brass"  office,  for  the 
delectation  of  the  immortal  Dick. 

Another,  and  the  latest  version  of  "Old  Curiosity 
Shop,"  was  made  by  this  writer  in  four  acts  and  five 
scenes,  and  pro<lucc<l  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  Bos- 
ton, January  22,  1900,  with  Mary  Saunders  as  Little 
Nell  and  the  Marchioness;  Max  Fignian  as  Dick; 
John  Jack,  Grandfather  Trent;  Harold  Hartsell  as 
Fred  Trent;  Charles  Stanley  as  Sampstm  Brass;  P. 
Augustus  Anderson  as  Daniel  Quilp,  wearing  the 
same  costume  he  used  with  l.otta;  .'\nne  Caverley  as 
Sally  Brass,  and  \Vm.  Seymour,  who  also  staged  the 
play,  as  Mr.  Garland.  In  Boston  the  play  had  a  very 
successful  run.  hnt  met  with  disaster  at  the  Herald 
Square  Theatre,  Xcw  York,  but  analogous  to  Flor- 
ence in  "Cuttle,"  Figman  has  revived  the  "Shop"  for 
himself,  and  scored  heavily  as  Dick  Swiveller. 


Perhaps  the  play  that  aroused  the  most  coinineiit. 
and  lived  longesi.  was  that  version  nf  "Bleak  House." 
which  .Madame  Janauschek  called  "Lady  Deadlock's 
Secret."  In  her  day  this  actress  was  estimated  one 
of  the  greatest  actresses  of  the  .American  stage. 
Janauschek  pla\ed  or  "<loul)lc<l"  the  two  parts  of 
Lady  Deadlock  and  Hortcnse,  the  French  maid.  It 
was  a  cru<lc  old  play,  but  the  business  of  the  play  was 
so  arranged  that  when  Lady  |jca<llock  made  an  exit 
on  one  side  of  tlie  stage,  Hortense  immediately  made 
an  entrance  from  the  other,  and  the  illusion  was  so 
wonderfully  complete  that  there  were  alwass  unbe- 
lievers who  ileclared  there  were  surely  two  women, 
and  that  Janauschek  had  an  understudy. 

Mme,  Janauschek  "turned"  this  trick  by  Ivaving  a 
black  gown  made  all  in  one  piece  to  slip  on  over  the 
other,  a  wig  and  a  Imnnet  all  ready  in  the  wings,  so 

  that  it  took  but  a  .second  or  two  to  make  the  change 

from  one  i>art  to  the  other.  The  change  of  voice  was 
also  remarkable.  Those  were  the  days  when  actors  delighted,  as 
an  evidence  of  versatility  anil  real  art,  in  tUndding  parts ;  now. 
however,  in  these  more  practical  days,  it  is  out  of  favor,  hack 
of  and  in  front  of  the  curtain  line. 

Other  women  who  figure  in  versicms  of  "Bleak  House"  were 

Dorothy  Dene,  in  1884 
(a  noted  beauty  and 
model  of  Sir  .Mma  Ta- 
dema),  ami  Jennie  Lee 
acted  it  ten  years  earlier 
i  n  California,  playing 
Poor  Jo.  the  street 
sweeper.  Even  before 
Janauschek  there  was 
l-mra  Kecne  in  1859, 
and  Jane  Coombs  again 
in  i8<)3. 

Perhaps  it  was  "The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth," 
with  Joseph  JeflFerson  as 
Caleb  Pluminer,  that 
lived  longer  than  any 
other  of  the  Dickens 
stories  on  the  stage. 
JefTersun  kept  it  in  his 
re]>ertoire  for  fifty  years.  .\  version  was  seen  at  the  old  Winter 
Garden  as  far  back  as  1859.  where  Joe  first  played  Caleb;  Agnes 
Robertson  (mother  of  Kathryn  Florence  |.\lrs.  Fritz  Williams] 
and  Eleanor  Morctti),  played  Dot;  Sara  Stevenson,  Bertha,  and 
Mrs.  John  Wood,  Tillic  Slowl)oy.  In  after  years  JefTer.son  cut 
down  the  play  into  two  acts,  and  made  it  part  of  a  bill  with  "LemI 
Me  F"ive  Shilhngs." 

"Oliver  Twist"  is  another  Dickens  siagc  favorite,  and  all  sorts 
of  versions  have  been  made  of  this  book  for  Charlotte  Cushman 
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down  tliruiigh  Mathilda  Heron  to  Eliia 
Proctor  Otis.  The  niurilcre<l  Nancy 
Sykcs  was  always  a  favorite  part.  lUii 
when  the  business  of  the  munler,  z- 
Dickens  wrote  it,  was  ilone,  or  even  ap- 
proxiniatfly  attcnii>le<l,  it  repelled  rather 
than  atlractcil  a  public.  N'cvLTtheles> 
this  bonk  and  another  we  shall  talk  abotit 
later  possesses  the  cleanest  cut  po>sib:l- 
ities  fur  a  play  of  any  his  genius  ever 
created.  J.  It.  Studlcy  was  a  famous 
Hill  Sykcs  when  Charlotte  C.'u>hn;an  pro- 
duced her  version  at  the  Winter  (iarden 
in  1K61.  fontcmporancous  actors  who 
woidd  shine  as  iiili  wo<dd  be  Wilton 
Lackaye,  Holbrook  Blinn  aiul  George 
I"awcett. 

Charlotte  Ciishnian  was  again  to  the  -  

fore  in  another  Dickens  play,  this  time 
as  Fanny  S<iuecrs  in  "Nicholas  Nickle- 

by."  In  this  hook-play  Mantalini  necessarily  furnished  the  char- 
acter actors  a  great  op|)ortunity.  ICdmunil  C.  Conner,  who  often 
sup|x>rtr<l  I'kxhIi,  a  highly  esteemed  actor  of  his  day,  deligllted  iu 
playing  .Mantalini.  Clara  l''ishor  Mae<ler,  who  lived  to  a  fine  old 
age,  an<l  died  but  a  few  ycar,s  ago,  unce  played  Nicholas;  this  was 
at  the  ISoston  .Museum  about  1848-50.  Mrs. 
J.  Montgomcrty  l-'icld  ^wifc  of  Monte 
Field,  for  years  manager  of  the  Boston 
Museinn  Stock  Co. ».  playe<l  Smike.  John 
E.  Owens  played  Newman  Noggs  in  still 
another  version.  ( )f  the  Mantalinis,  Charles 
Walcott  is  still  at  work. 

One  of  the  last  important  Dickens  plays 
was  a  three-act  dramatization  of  the  char- 
acter of  Tom  Pinch,  from  "Martin  Chuzile- 
wit,"  by  E.  S.  Willard,  which  is,  of  course, 
partly  .American  in  locale.  The  first  version 
of  this  was  nia<le  by  Thomas  lliggie  and 
Thomas  Hailcs  Lacy,  July  8,  1R44,  and  done 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Lon<lon.  .-Xmong 
the  famous  old-timers  seen  in  the  several 
versions  were  Mrs.  Wood  as  Master  Ilailey, 
William  Daveilge,  Ben  T.  Ringgold,  C,  T. 
I'arsloc  (fanunis  to  a  later  generation  as 
the  lir.'.t  stage  Chinaman  on  our  stage),  and 
J.  H.  Stoddard,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him 
play  is  in  three  acts,  and  a  fairly  good  piece  of  work. 

Pickwick  has  tempted  more  dramatists  ]ierhaps  than  any  other, 
and  with  le>s  satisfactory  results.  The  only  satisfactory  effort 
was  a  one-act  play,  "Jingle"  (.Mfre*!  Jingle  FlM|re1,  done  by  .Sir 
llenry  Irving,  and  a  companion  piece  of  character  acting  to  his 


Snar  ja  "<Jar  MaiusI  fnmi~  (from  ma  nlil  rrinO 

"Waterloo."  Cliarlc>  and  .Manuel  Klein  also  m.-ide  a  mii^icHl 
version  of  "Pickwick"  for  l.)e  Wolf  Hopper,  and  this  wa>  done 
at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre,  with  lamentable  resuUs  t<)  Dickens. 

"\  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  was  first  ilramatized  by  Tom  Taylor, 
and  then  another  version,  called  "  The  <  >nly  Way,"  wa-i  acte<l  here 
first  by  Henry  .Miller  anrl  then  by  .Martin 
Harvey,  In  ".\o  Thoroughfare,"  by  Dick- 
ens an<l  Wilkin  Collins,  Charles  Fcchter  was 
a  famous  Obcnreizcr.  "The  Holly  Tree 
Inn,"  "Christmas  Carol,"  "Our  .Mutual 
I-Vien  t."  "Little  Dorrit,"  have  all  l>ecn 
acted,  the  last  from  a  (ierman  version  by 
[■'ranz  von  .Schoenhan  and  l-'nglishcd  by 
.Margaret  M,iyo.  The  la.st  of  alt  is  a  French 
version  of  "Pickwick,"  which  has  won  suc- 
cess in  Paris. 

Kol>ert  Louis  Stevenson  declared  he  could 
utake  .1  play  out  of  "(ireat  F.x]icctations"  in 
four  days.  When  it  was  done  (not,  how- 
ever, by  Stevenson )  it  fa!le<l. 

Of  the  actress-managers  of  30-40  years 
ago  in  New  York,  none  were  so  famous  as 
Mrs.  John  Wood.  She  had  been  here  so 
long  that  ini>st  people  ha<l  forgotten  that  .she 
was  an  Fnglishwuman,  an<l  w  hen  she  finally 


Scpnr  in  "Ottr  Murual  Frimd"  tfrnai  mn  old  prim) 


Nancy  itid  llill  Sykrs  In  "Oliver  Twi*i" 

The  Iliggie-Lacy    returned  to  [.ontlon,  in  i86().  they  ihotight  she  was  an  .-\merican. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Wood  was  more  asMiciatetl  with  the  Dickens  char- 
acters than  any  actress  of  her  day.  F"or  her  reappearance  in 
I.ondon  she  chose  her  own  veTsi<.>n  of  "l!arnab\  Rudgc."  Both 
failed  to  please,  but  it  was  just  after  our  Civil  War.  and  the  har«l 
feeling  engendered  on  Ixith  sides  did  not  help  matters. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Dickens  had 
a  great  jtassion  for  the  stage.  He  early 
associated  himself  with  private  theat- 
ricals, the  stepping-stone  for  so  many 
actors  and  playwrights.  If  ever  there 
was  a  b(.>m  dramatist  it  was  he.  He  had 
the  dramatic  instinct — ]>erhaps  over-<lc- 
veloped.  ,\||  of  his  books  al>mnd  in 
dramatic  pictures,  cumulative  interest. 
Innuur,  slu-er  coiuic  fun.  great  character 
ilraw  ing  anil  patho'^;  lacking  oidy  in  two 
ingredients,  real  her<ies  and  real  heroines. 
We  assert  this,  because  when  his  books 
are  translate*!  to  the  stage,  almost  with- 
<Mil  exception  they  become  nu-lodramas, 
anil  surely  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
meI'Mlrama  without  the  regulation  lovers. 
<tf  villains.  Dickens  always  had  a  plenti- 
ful supply.    Then  why  did  he  not  write 

(iMlilKWif   *■    tatf  IW) 
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''Le  Donne  Curiose"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 


TIIK  'iiiiMjssililc  has  l>ci.-n  arrompl:she«l  at  the  Mctn>|M)liian 
Opera  House:  the  hainls  of  time  have  l>eeii  turned  hack 
centuries  by  the  opera  season's  second  nuvelly,  lirinanno 
\V<)lf-I'"errari's  opera,  "I.c  Donne  Curiosc."  It  plays  in  \'enice. 
the  niid<lle  the  eighteenth  century;  its  music  is  Mozartian.  Yet 
its  c«)inpos'-r  lives  and  breathes  the  air  of  Richard  Stratiss  and 
Giacomo  Puccini.    \  wonder  of  wonders! 

For  the  sake  of  record,  let  it  be  .stated  that  the  first  pcrforin- 
anec  in  America  of  "I.e  Donne  Curiosc"  ("The  lni|uisltivr 
Women" J  tK-currc<l  at  the  .Mctrnpolitan  Opera  House,  this  city, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  January  3,  l<>l2.   That  its  libretto  is  by 

I.  uigi  Sugana,  after  a  conicJy  by  Carlo  Goldoni.  The  complete 
cast  arrange<l  for  the  premiere,  was  a.s  follows: 
OttJivio,  A<t:iinn  Diiliir;  Bratrirr,  Ji-annr  Matilxnirg ; 
RoMiurj.  Gcraldiiic  Karrar:  Flurindo,  Hermann  Jadluw- 
kcr:  r.inta1one.  Antonin  IVni-Cursi;  Lclio,  Antonio  Srotti; 
Lcandro,  .-Vrixdo  Uarja;  O^lomtMnr,  IWlla  Altcn;  Elcnri<ira. 
kiln  l''ornia ;  ArlrcchiiMi,  Ainlrrn  dc  Srgiirola;  AHdrulialc, 
I'iilni  Auili*ii>;  .Mnmm,  I.ainlirri  Murphy;  .Mviit,  Cliarirt 

II. irKrravr«:  I.iinar<l<>,  Vim'im/i>  Kricliiglian ;  Mi'imolo, 
Paolo  .'Xnaiiiaii:  Mt-m-sii,  fiiuliu  Kussi:  Vn  Srrvitorr, 
Su-fm  Bui'kri-u!>. 

This  uns  the  first  time  that  the  work  was  ever 
sung  in  Italian,  and  its  composer,  a  V  enetian  by 
birth,  of  (lerntan  and  Italian  parentage,  arrived  in 
time  for  the  second  performance,  having  missed  the 
.American  premiiTe  by  a  few  hours.  It  was  the  first 
time,  too,  that  he  had  ever  really  licard  the  work  in 
public,  smig  in  his  native  Italian,  in  the  langtiagc  in 


which  it  was  composed.  There  were  man>  outward  demonstra- 
tions, customary  on  such  an  occasion,  but  the  real,  intimate  note 
of  his  prcNcnce  was  struck  behind  scenes  when,  after  the  sccoml 
act,  he  broke  down  and  snbiK-il  like  a  ch:l<l  and  embraced  Tosca- 
nini,  who  was  conducting  thv-  opera. 

.•\nd  now  to  the  opera  itself.  It  is  a  musical  comedy  of  the 
highest  order,  the  hbretto  and  the  nmsic  sparkle  with  fun.  Its 
plot  is  a  mere  thread  concerning  the  curiosity  of  a  lot  of  women 
who  are  consnme<l  with  the  <lesirc  to  know  what  their  liege  lords 
and  sweethearts  do  to  jjass  the  time  at  a  certain  club  where  jietti- 
c<xits  are  Iwrred.  The  women  linally  succeed  in  getting  the  pass- 
word and  a  set  of  keys,  and  gain  access  to  the  domain  sacreil  to 
mere  man.  Tlu-rc  they  iliscover  that  the  amusement 
of  the  men  is  of  the  most  innocent  sort  anil,  being 
caught,  are  c  )n)|x'lled  to  seek  pardon,  which  is 
granted.  The  opera  ends  with  an  "all  is  forgiven" 
dance,  and,  as  the  curtain  falls,  there  are  protni-es 
of  tsvo  weddings  looming  large  on  the  horizon. 
That  is  all — a  :.tory  of  almost  childish  simplicity. 

Yet  this  plot  lias  moved  Wolf-Ferrari  to  musical 
exprosion  thai  for  sheer  charm  has  not  it<  e(|ual  In 
the  present  .Metropolitan  repertoire.  In  the  first 
place,  the  composer  has  been  artistically  sincere  in 
the  equipment  of  his  orchestra,  using  none  of  the 
modern,  car-splitting  fleviccs  beloved  by  the  ni<xlern 
music  lords.  P.csides  strings  and  wcKxiwind,  he  uses 
'  ^/^P^l  but  two  horns  an<l  two  trumpets,  an<l  yet  there  is 
JtzZ^^^     never  a  snggcstion  of  monotony  in  orchestral  color. 
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His  themes  lean  strongly  on  Mozart.  Beethoven  and  occasional 
suggestiuns  of  I'.izct.  It  is.  to  be  quite  frank,  not  a  monutncntally 
original  work. — but  there  all 
cavil  ceases.  It  is  so  over- 
whelmingly lovable  that  any 
of  us  |MJor  critics,  who  have 
to  raise  the  linger  of  su- 
perior kiiowlcilge  and  jxiint 
out  resemblances  of  inel- 
o(l:es  an<l  hint  at  sources 
from  which  these  lUcKxIic 
inspirations  may  have 
sprung  arc,  I  assure  you,  so 
heartily  ashamed  of  our- 
selves that  wc  bow  our  col- 
lective heads  in  shame,  as 
wc  are  honest  men. 

Such  charming  niusic  as 
the  love  ducts  of  \c\  I  ami 
II  has  not  been  written 
since  Mozart ;  such  exquis- 
ite tonal  mirroring  of  a 
Venetian  m<Kinlit  scene  as 
precedes  the  oiiening  picture 
of  the  third  act  has  never 
been  done  before  in  opera, 
as  known  to  mortal  critical 
ears ;  such  wondcrfid  en- 
semble work,  such  discrim- 
itialing  use  anil  placement  of 
the  recitatives  prove  t  h  c 
composer  a  master  of  his 
craft.  And  there  are  a  hun- 
dred instances  of  the  same 
khid,  cpiscKles  in  which  the 
attentive  ear  revels.  .As  for  the  mirth,  as  reflected  by  tlic  music, 
•here  is  no  cn<l  to  it.  There  are  moments  when  the  whole  or- 
chestra is  trilling  with  laughter,  there  arc  other  times  when  the 
satire  is  exquisitely  told  in  tones.  Never  a  tnice  is  there  of  vul- 
garity anywhere  in  the  score,  never  a  big  dramatic  thrill,  never 
even  a  suggestion  that  life  is  brutal  after  all.  It  is  all  like  some 
exquisite  page  out  of  the  diary  of  a  happv  man. 


LE   IMiXXE  CI 


The  performance  itself  was  wonderful.  Tiwcanini  and  the 
principals  on  -tage  had  slaved  like  bees  for  months  at  this  work. 

  Phey  had  rehearsed  and  re- 
hearsed until  they  were  all 
ready  to  <lrop  in  their  tracks, 
riie  result  was  the  most 
IK-rfect  |>crformaiicc  that 
pmbably  ever  has  Ikcii  given 
a  new  work  at  this  o)(era 
house. 

The  cast  was  admiraM) 
chiisen.  (ieraldine  I'arrar 
never  l<M>ked  lovelier  than 
she  did  as  Rnsaura,  ami  cer- 
tainly she  never  has  sung 
better  this  season.  Jadlow- 
ker,  as  her  lover  l''lorin<lo, 
sang  admirably,  and  made 
men  bless  heaven  that  in  all 
this  welter  of  dramatic  sing- 
ing there  still  lives  a  tenor 
who  has  res|K-ct  for  light  and 
exijuisite  m  u  s  i  c.  Jeanne 
Maubourg,  as  the  ntother, 
was  capital  in  her  acting, — 
anil,  as  fur  I'ella  Alten.  as 
the  housemaid,  s  h  e  n  a  s 
faultless.  Kita  l-nrnia  was 
the  weakeM  of  the  quartet 
of  women,  due  prob.ib!y  to 
nervousness, — but  she  suf- 
fered only  in  ci>m|tari.si)n. 
for  she  really  would  have 
shone  in  another  ens<-mble. 
Scotti,  as  an  irascible  hus- 


FLofiniiu  <ltetnunn  ^Milowkrfl 
ACT  II. 


Riosi;. 

band,  was  admirable,  so  was  Didur,  in  a  like  role.  l)c  Segurola, 
who  typihcs  dignity  at  this  o(Kra  house  by  his  usual  austere  man- 
ner, was  the  surpri.sc  of  the  cast,  ,icting  .Xrlecchino  wonderfully, 
with  all  the  humor  of  the  butTimn  nf  the  iM-riod,  and  I'iiii  rorsi, 
as  the  bachelor  saint  of  the  club,  was  very  gooil,  although  he 
indulgeil  in  his  usual  extravagances  of  gi-sture. 

Tii-cauini  was  the  presiding  gcniii^.  d-recting  every  mi»«I,  jii^t 
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as  he  had  done  at  rc- 
hcar!>al,  conducting  a 
(<remiirc  that  will  go 
down  in  the  liistory 
of  this  opera  house 
as  having  been  ideal. 
When  the  coni|K>scr 
cniliracc<l  him  and 
wept  for  joy,  he 
voiced  the  feelings  of 
many  critical  enthusi- 
a>t:s  who  had  attended 
t  h  c  premiere.  The 
scenic  pictnre.s  arc 
really  ravishing  in 
their  heaiity,  and  the 
costmncs  were  m;ig- 
nificent.  The  whole 
opera  reflects  im- 
mense credit  upon 
Galli-Casazza. 

And  now  that  "I.c 
fJonnc  Curiosc"  has 
been  spe<l  on  its  way 
with  tremendous  pub- 
lic approval  and  many 
critical  blessings,  let 
us  lend  an  car  to  the 
month's  other  hap- 
penings at  this  opera 
institution.  There 
was  the  season's  first 
"Sicgfrierl."  w  i  t  h  a 
Miikkin        MMK.  MATZKNAt'KR  brand  ncw  second  act 

DUtingviahcd  G«rm*n  contralto  whom  the  critic*  ...u:.«U  ...^^ 

ITcKTlaim  a  vcrr  »r,ai  arilM  forest  set,  whlCh  WaS 

really  beautiful.  Let  us  accept  it  as  a  promise  that  the  whole 
"King"  may  be  l>orn  anew  sccnically  in  the  near  future.  There 
was  nothing  of  exceptional  moment  in  the  jjerformance.  which 
was  a  very  goo'l  one.  with  familiar  principals — (iadski,  Burrian. 
keiss  and  Goritz.  Tutnam  Griswold  sang  the  Wanderer  for  the 
first  time  here,  but  diil  not  distinguish  himself. 

Tetrazzini  has  come  back  to  opera  here,  singing  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Metro|Kil;tan.  and  repeating  her  triumphs  celebrated 
at  the  Manhattan  in  former  years.  She  has  In-cn  heard  in  "I.ucia 
ili  Lammcrmoiir,"  when  she  again  sang  a  contest  with  the  flute 
and  won  the  battle  with  trills,  staccati  and  high  notes.  Slic 
showcil  the  same  remarkable  voice,  really  a  phenomenal  voice  for 
those  who  love  these  feats  of  v<x-al  heights  and  agility.  Just  occa- 
sionally was  there  a  suggestion  of  shortness  of  breath,  possibly 
t*>  be  blanic<l  on  her  corscticre.  She  also  sang  in  "\a  Traviata," 
aii<l  won  plauilits.   With  her,  in  the  latter  opera,  there  ajijieared 

  for  the  first  time  this  season. 

Dimiiri  Smirnoff,  a  Russian  tenor, 
who  sang  here  last  season.  He  is 
not  an  unalloye<l  joy  to  bear,  his 
voice  having  little  to  ccmimenil  it 
for  the  Metro]K>l!tan  gallery. 

The  seasiin's  first  ".Vnnidc," 
one  of  last  year's  novelties,  again 
evoked  no  great  ripples  of  excite- 
ment— no  more  than  it  had  lact 
year,  but  its  excellent  cast  of 
Fremstad,  Caruso.  .-Vmato,  filuck 
and  Matzenauer  was  its  redeem- 
ing feature.  To  be  frank,  the 
opera  is  .something  of  a  bore.  Not 
so  with  the  same  master's  "Orfeo 
ed  F.uridicc,"  which  was  given  for 
tlie  (ii-t  time  this  year,  and  with 
a  new  Orfco,  Marg:irctc  Matzcn- 
jn>i:F  i.iinvi\NX 

Fantivuft  Xu«M«a  p«aniM  rrccntly  heard 
ill  New  York  with  th^  PhilbaniHMiw 
OrchFUra 


.  .NOR  CART  . 
Tiir  jKijiular  Italiai.  tcii'jr  whit  »atiu  lii    IWa"  wilJ 
exlraoidinaiy  quality  of  com 


aner  singing  that  ]>art 
wonderfully  well,  and 
w  i  t  h  great  dramatic 
expression.  (Jadski, 
t  iluck  a  n  *l  Sparkes 
tillctl  the  remaining 
roles,  an<l  Toscaniiii 
conducted  an  ailmir- 
able  performance. 

Then  there  was  the 
atlvent  of  a  ncw  Ger- 
man tenor,  Heinrich 
I  len>el,  who  made  his 
initial  appearance  in 
"Lohengrin."  He  has 
a  pretty  voice,  which 
he  forceil  quite  a  bit, 
anil  he  seeme<l  tack- 
ing in  poetry.  I'rob- 
ably  future  appear- 
ances in  this  nper;i 
house  will  reveal  him 
to  better  ailvantage. 
His  appearance  is 
admirable;  he  has 
youth,  grace,  and 
good  bxiks,  and  he 
acts  with  consiilerable 
dramatic  skill. 

There  was  a  "Par- 
sifal" performance 
that  made  everyone 
sit  up  and  applaud, 
and  that  was  when 
Matzenauer,  at  short 
notice,  took  the  place  of  Fremstad.  who  was  indisposetl.  singing 
Kundry  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage.  She  sang  anil  acted  with 
an  intelligence  that  prix-laimed  her  a  very  great  artist,  and  opcra- 
g<*crs  arc  still  talking  about  her  enunciation,  which  must  be  a 
menace  to  the  vendors  of  librettos,  for  she  pronoimced  every  word 
so  that  it  was  distinctly  understood.  She  gave  a  remarkable  int- 
|K-rsonalion  of  this  famous  charjictcr  and,  considering  the  cir- 
ciunstanccs.  it  was  an  amazing  pcrf<»rmance.  Hurrian  sang  the 
title  role  excellently,  but  there  was  a  ncw  .Anifortas,  William 
Hinshasv,  who  was  ilccitlcilly  lacking  in  vocal  stature.  .Mfred 
Hertz  led  splcnditlly. 

.'Xnotlier  surprising  one  among  the  month's  |>erfomianccs  was 
a  "Tosca."  which  had  been  put  on  at  the  eleventh  hour,  as  Frcm- 
stad's  indisposition  necessitated  a  change  of  opera.  In  this 
"Tosca"  Destinn  sang  the  title  ri'ilc  f>>r  the  first  time  here,  al- 
though she  has  sung  it  often  in  London.  She  sang  it  lieautifully. 
bringing  to  hearing  the  fidl  lyric 
beauties  of  this  part,  and  arousing 
her  audience  to  expressions  of  joy. 
Caruso  sang  Cavaradossi  for  thi? 
first  time  in  years,  and  sang  it 
with  cxtranrrlinary,  apjicaling 
tjuality  of  tone,  .\mato  was  Scar- 
pia,  acting  it  well  but  singing  it 
much  better. 

Then  there  has  Iwn  Inifwrial 
Russian  Rallet  galore  at  the 
Melro]iolitan.  w  i  t  h  Mordkin. 
Kalrina  deltzer,  \'olininc  and 
Schmolz.  as  principal  dancers 
They  proved  a  disappointment, 
on  the  whole,  Mordkin  scarcely 
dancing  with  all  his  former 
vigi>r.  vitality  and  gr.ice — prob- 
ably due  to  his  recent  ojKTation 
iContiniui  em  f^gr  n'> 
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A  Naval  Battle  and  a  Volcanic  Eruption  on  the  Stage 


"T""  \\  (  )  remarkable  siaKc 
I  effects  have  recently 
created  a  sviisatlim  at 
the  Tlicaire  du  ChateKt.  in 
Paris — one  h  a  naval  battle 
and  the  other  the  entplion  of 
a  volcano.  The  nicihoil  of 
realizing  the  naval  battle  is 
very  simiile. 

"The  stage,"  says  London 
Sketch,  "is  encircled  with 
scenery  representing  the  sky. 
with  mist  an<l  cloud  elTccts. 
hetwecn  the  background  and 
the  footlights  are  row*  of 
painted  canvas  sea.  .'\f)i.\e<l 
ti>  the  farthest  row  [i.)  arc 
live  little  Immovable  wi«)dcn 
nicn-of-war,  aWit  half  a 
yard  in  length.  These  are 
the  reserves  in  the  far  distance.  On  the  nest  row  (k)  arc  ships 
about  a  yard  and  a  quarter  long.  These  can  be  move<l,  and  their 
guns  are  lired  by  a  man  armed  with  an  ehxtric  machine,  which 
makes  a  (lash  at  the  month  of  the  'cannon'  as  he  tnnis  on  the 
current.  Uetwccn  the  tirsl  and  second  rows  of  the  sea.  the  .>liip» 
(e)  are  alxmt  seven  feet  long,  and  are  each  tixed  on  a  machine 
of  suflicimt  height  to  show  them  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  I  at 
1)4.  This  machine  runs  on  wheel*,  ami  is  nianfpnlatcfl  by  two 
men  cnncealeil  witinn  it.  <  )nc  w«>rks  the  machinery,  and  the  other 
the  electrical  device  for  tiring  the  guns,  while  the  smoke  from  the 
funnels  is  obtained  by  burning  paiHrr.  a  represents  waves;  b  and 
III  are  frameworks  representing  part  of  a  cruiser  in  the  fore- 
ground ;  t:  is  a  trap  in  the  stage." 

Mqually  simple  arc  the  means  by  which  an  awe-inspiring  repre- 
sentation of  a  volcano  in  action  is  done: 

"behind  the  scenery,  which  represents  the  nigged  opening  of 
the  circular  crater  of  the  volcano  is  a  funnel-shaped  hopper  of 
steel  wire  (a)  with  a  diameter  of  between  four  ami  five  feet  at 


Munimtviiiin  a  ^ifidnc*«  ciaticr.    The  vcwl 
tteitnitnc  alung  «»n  the  ihfMiltlrr*  nf  1»o  mm 
-  A  Ih>s  in  l>ic  tt-ittrc  ybcltllaiE  ^inok^  dm- 
inc  ihf  tiai  al  I  Htllr 


the  top.  At  the  bottom  il  is 
connected  with  pijws  {u). 
which  carry  compresseil  air. 
In  front  of  this  hopper, 
nearer  tite  footlights,  is  a 
larger  one  lii).  made  of 
sheet-iron  and,  instead  of 
being  o|H:n,  doubled  on  it- 
self, so  that  it  form''  a 
narrow  setni-circular  tulx-. 
It  is  connected  with  a  Ixjiler 
generating  steam,  which  re|>- 
resenls  the  smoke  r)f  the 
burning  moimlain.  Fixe<l 
from  the  highest  i>c>int  of  the 
'crater'  on  to  the  stage  itself 
arc  bits  of  sloping  scenery, 
made  of  a  trau'^parent  me- 
ilium  (ti).  ilrhinri  it.  on 
two  rollers,  so  that  it  re- 
volves continuously  on  the  'cndless-cham'  principle,  is  a  cloth  (j  ) 
])aintcd  to  represent  re<l-hot  lava,  tlic  color  being  projectcti  on  to  the 
scenery  by  means  of  twenty-four  red  electric  lamp-,  placed  liehind 
it  ( I ).  liehinil  the  wire  hop|)cr  arc  cones  Ik)  for  the  supply  of  the 
smoke.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  volcano  to  'erupt.'  sponge* 
of  different  sizes  (i;),  painteil  red  and  grey,  to  represent  bits  of 
riH-k  and  >lone.  are  put  into  the  hi'ppcr,  with  pieces  of  pa|>cr  to 
represent  the  scori;c.  Then  the  comprc«seil  air  is  turned  on.  and 
the  s|M>nges  and  the  jKiper  are  hurled  high  up  into  the  air.  to  fall 
back  on  to  the  side»  of  the  volcano.  Similarly,  steam  is  turned 
into  the  narrow  clouble  funnel  by  the  pi]ie  li  >.  ami  is  blown  up 
by  the  compressed  air;  wh'le.  to  intensify  the  etTecl  of  the  'Melt- 
ing fire  and  smoke.'  liengal  fires  in  a  plate  (k»,  and  other  fire- 
works in  the  interior  of  the  crater,  are  burnt,  anil  the  revolving 
cloth  in  front  of  tlie  red  electric  lamps  gives  the  efTect  of  molten 
lava  flowing  down  the  mountain.  Kvcry  volcanic  eruption  is. 
naturally.  prece<lcd  by  nimhlings  and  no-ses  These  arc  produceil 
by  large  dniPK  placeil  umler  the  siage,  and  vigorously  |>>unded." 


M.<liii,|[  ll.c  niutt  oj  flu  ,ir  (loin  llie  "nntilh* 
(1*  ihf  imy  cannfln.    ,\n  rl^lrician  Ra«hinK 
ftinall   rlri'tfic   lampa  on   the   "Irlc   gant* " 
mlirr'«^  •!  Irin|[  Ihr  t,a»al  lt-»11> 


Tlif  working  of  the  niral  battl* 


Tlic  hidden  ile\ice*  tjcklfiil  llic  volcano 
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L«opoldin<  Konstanlin  and  ihe  Tlnncbback 
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SLMLKLN."  ilu- 
c  X  t  r  a  o  r  ilinary 
wonlicss  play, 
will)  music  fruiii  the 
Dcutschcs  Theater  in  Ilcr- 
lin,  which  Winthrop  Ames  presented  at  the  ("asinn,  this  city,  on 
January  16  last,  first  a)i])earc<I  in  Loniioit  as  a  one-act  play  at  the 
Coliseum  Music  Hall.  Its  popularity  assure<l.  It  was  taken  to  the 
Savoy  on  the  Strantl  and  produced  in  its  original  form.  .Vccord- 
injf  to  some,  the  piece  owed  its  big  success  in  the  British  metrop- 
olis to  the  Oriental  wave  that  has  swept  over  the  rlramatic  field. 
U-aving  wrecks  of  costume  and 
Shake.spcarian,  problem  and  mu- 
sical comedy  productions  in  its 
path.  It  is  a  wave  whose  height 
lias  beeti  increased  by  the  world- 
wide interest  in  the  Durbar,  in 
Hichens'  novels,  and  the  case 
with  which  parties  arc  no« 
"Cooked"  to  Uiskra  and  Fez. 
formerly  ihey  were  taken  t<> 
Hampton  Court  and  the  Tower 
of  London.  Others,  equally 
wise,  claim  that  "Sumunitrs" 
(Kipularity  is  indc(>cndent  of  sucli 
superficial  aids :  that  it  is  ;< 
unique  production,  appealing  I' 
the  love  of  the  <lramatic,  the 
curious  and  artistic.  It  is  scii>u 
ous,  barbaric  and  primitive,  yel 


7Kc  Sh<ik  an,J  M« 


at  the  same  time  it  is  vilally 
human  anrl.  like  all  other  Ori- 
ental plays,  it  i^  an  unconscious, 
ly  forceful  sufTrane  docurieiit 
for  women. 

It  is  descrihc<l  as  a  wonllcss 
pantomimical  play,  by  I  Icrr  Fric<lrich  Frck 
in   nine    scenes    Iw.sed    on    the  ".Arabian 
Nights."  with  music  sjiecially   written  by 
Victor  Ilollacnder,  the  flcrman  compo.scr. 
and,  it  may  he  mentioned,  incielentally.  that 
the  music  is  no  small  part  01  the  play'.? 
."success.   In  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with 
incense,  in  the  hush  that  precc<les  expectant  tragedy, 
the  weird  thirds  and  fifths  of  the  Eastern  music 
pro<lucc  a  strange  feeling  of  unrest.    Yon  leave  the 
safety  and  serenity  of  the  noniial  mind  to  meet  the 
unusual  happenings  half  way,  and  when  the  curtain 


slowly  unrolls,  the  sligbi 
feeling  of  antagonism, 
which  is  the  u»ual  prelude 
to  dramatic  work,  has 
been  cleverly  lulled  to  rest. 

Subtlciifs  of  pantomimic  work  have  rarely  ap|>calcd  to  the 
.Anglo-Saxon  mintl.  but  in  "Sumurun"  the  action  is  so  swift  and 
convincing  that  there  arc  many  iiM>mcnts  when  you  forget  the 
actors  arc  silent,  and  there  is  no  time  when  the  splendid  gesturing 
and  expressive  posings  of  the  skilled  cast  leaves  you  in  thai 
ilouht.  trying  to  escai>c  which  the  thread  of  the  story  is  so  often 

knotlcil.  if  not  ab.sululely  lost. 

The  cast,  as  the  play  is  given 
in  N'ew  York,  includes:  Herr 
("<inradi,  the  Sheik;  LeofHjIdine 
Konstantin,  the  Dancer;  Camilla 
F.ibenschiitJ!,  Sumurun  ;  li  m  i  1 
IJnd,  the  Hunchback  ;  HeiiirFclix. 
the  .Son ;  Marie  von  Hiilow,  the 
Old  Woman ;  Ernst  .Matray.  .\ur- 
al-Din's  .Attendant ;  George  Hoct- 
zel,  the  Janitor.  Great  technical 
skill  is  required  for  the  play's 
proper  handling.  To  I*rofcs>or 
Max  KeinhardI  belongs  the  credit 
of  the  proiluction  as  a  whole. 

One  after  another,  marvelous 
pictures  of  Oriental  life  arc  dis- 
closed.   There  are  two  views  of 
the  Hunchback's  Thealre,  palace 
scenes,  N'ur-al- Din's  shop,  street 
and  harem  "sets."   There  is  little 
temptation  to  o^mipare  these  with 
the  magnificent  representatiofis  of 
"Kismet"  and  "The  Garden  of  .Al- 
lah." They  are  unique  and  in  them 
the  spleixlor  and  squalor  of  East- 
ern life  are  cleverly  jKirtraycil. 
They  have,  like  the  music,  r«-- 
jiellent  charm,  alluring  and  an- 
tagonizing at  Ihe  siinic  moment. 
You  feel,  in  looking  at  them,  that  the  inner 
veils  have  been  rent.  an<l  you  have  been 
shown  the  veritable  Orient,  not  it*  stage 
portrayal. 

There  is  one  moment  when,  the  curtain 
drawn,  you  sit  breathless  with  surprise. 
Against  a  deep-blue,  cloudless  sky  is  sil- 

Coogle 
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liouctted  a  skyline  of  mosques  and  minarets. 
;is  if  a  clever  pair  of  scissors,  of  gigantic  size, 
had  cut  the  picture  from  velvet  pai>er  and  artis- 
tically placed  its  work.  The  iK-rspcctivc  is  gained 
by  the  high  i-cru  wall  ill  the  foregrountl.  and 
again.si  this  passes  a  colorful  procession, — a  long, 
intcrt^ling  queue  of  Oriental  ivpe:.. 

There  is  an  upper  room  in  the  palace,  its  only 
furnishings  a  tent-shaped  couch,  hung  with  r<«c 
silk,  covered  with  laces  and  cushions.    In  the 
single  shaft  of  light  is  disclosed  the 
stairway  wall,  up  which  creeps  Trag- 
eily.  on  its  dread  errand. 

In  Nur-al-L)in's  shop  you  have 
wonderful  hangings  and  dusty  dra- 
peries, the  gems  and  gimcracks  of 
such  a  place.  There  arc  sordid  cor- 
ners and  fa<led  curtains  and,  divi<l- 
ing  (he  bazaar  in  the  centre,  a  steep. 

  narrow  stairway.   The  action  which 

takes  place  thereon  is  in  itself  a 
revelation  in  stage  management. 
There  is  another  stairway,  even  more 
suuioiuni  luid        interesting  and  imp<irtanl  to  the  de- 
velopment t>f  the  play.    This  is  a  spiral  one  in  the 
Shcik"s  ]Kilacc,  part  of  it  lost  completely  in  the  shad- 
ows. ( )n  this,  too,  groicsi|uc  figures  pass  and  rcjwss. 
come  quickly  into  sight  and  arc  lo.st  then  to  view. 

The  story  of  "Suniurun"  is  incoherent,  as  life  itself 
is  incoherent.  There  arc  moments  when  you  feel  as 
if  you  had.  like  the  Hunchback,  taken  a  mouthful  of 
Bhang,  that  strange  Kastern  tlrug;  there  are  moments 
when  you  overstep  centuries,  anil  arc  a  sjicctator  at 
the  experiences  of  Haroun-al  Kcschid.  There  is  no 
moment  when  you  are  not  intercstc<l  an<l  enthralled. 

"It  is,"  says  .Mr.  Kandal  Charlton,  its  author,  "a 
story  of  love,  a  story  of  passion,  a  story  of  tragedy.  It  comes  to 
you  steepeil  in  myrrh  and  incense,  fragrant  with  precious  o<lors, 
rich  ointment.-,  and  spices.  It  has  all  the  perfume  and  all  the 
mystery  of  the  Eastern  worUI.  Many  ages  have  rolled  across  the 
dusty  bosom  of  the  earth  since  the  people  of  the  ilrama  live<l  and 
lovctt  and  hatc<l  and  went  their  way  into  the  shadows,  and  now 
wc  pantomime  their  quaint  and  sorrowful  histories  for  your 
pleasure,  for  your  smiles,  perhaps  for  your  tears." 

Anil,  at  the  end.  his  story  finished.  Mr.  Charlton  offers 
you  this  epili'guc: 

".Ml  this  haii])cncd  ages  and  ages  ago,  when  the  loves 
and  hates  of  this  world  were  fiercer  and  stronger.  .Ml 
these  people  have  gone  away  to  their  long,  last  repose. 
Put  the  puppets  back  into  their  box.  The  pantomime  i> 
playe«l  out,  and  the  actors  seek  rest." 

\ur-al-Din,  merchant  of  cloth,  was  also  a  Nf.-iker 
of  Dreams.  He  sat  anil  visualizeil  the  jierfert 
woman,  wlio  woidil  sometime  cotnc  his  way.  He 
ilrcanied  this  in  the  door  of  his  shop,  with  a 


Nur-al  Din'ft  aftcatUtii 


hunchback  and  an  ohi  slave  woman  for  his 
neighbors.  He  sat  there,  evening  after  evening, 
oblivious  of  the  Hunchback,  with  his  chalked 
face,  the  Snake  Charmer  and  the  Xegro  (iiant 
drawing  crowds  to  the  tiny  pLiyhouse.  He  was 
oblivious,  too,  of  the  Ix'atitiful  Dancing  Ciirl, 
who  tortured  the  Hunchback  with  her  mockery 
of.  and  indifference  to,  his  love. 

Comes  .Sumurun  to  the  ILtzaar,  in  a  litter, 
surrounded  by  eunuchs,  attendant  maids  ami 
liveried  serx'ants.  .As  escort, 
tiH),  is  the  Voung  .Man  of 
('hancc  Romances,  enamored 
of  a  .Maid  in  the  suite.  Sum- 
urun sees  Xur-al-Din,  Maker 
of  Dreams.  They  lix>k  U|M)n 
each  other.  They  see  into 
each  other's  hearts.  They 
understand.  Love  cumcs  to 
them  in  a  glance,  in  an  in- 
stant. 

Sumurun.  softcne<l  by  this 
wonderful  experience,  pro- 
tects the  Hunchback,  who  has  ""  '  " 
seen  glances  fraught  with  lucaiiing  |>ass  between  the 
Dancing  (iirl  and  the  N'oung  .Man  of  Chance  Romances, 
immediately  enamored  by  the  sight  of  ihc  one  "wliose 
flesh  is  made  of  rose  leaves  an<l  wIm>sc  heart  is  alive  with 
evil  lire."  The  crooked  showman,  forgetful  i>f  worldly 
distinctiotis,  of  his  own  base  ciMidition.  frenzied  into  ele- 
mental savagery  by  the  force  of  his  |>a>sion.  has  thrown 
himself  upon  the  .Sheik's  s<m.  and  is  torn  away  by  the 
employees  of  the  ISazaar  and  tlte  eunuchs  of  the  Sheik, 
conuii.tiideil  by  their  mistress. 
So  begins  the  story! 
Other  people  conic  to  the  Ilazaar,  among  them  the  old 
Sheik,  who  sees  the  Dancing  Girl  and  offers  giilil  to  her  owner, 
the  Hunchback.  \ur-al-Din,  for  it  is  quite  in  his  way  of  work, 
enters  into  the  conspiracy  with  the  old  slave  woman  to  effect  the 
Sheik's  <lesire  which,  in  the  licginning,  the  Hunchback  imlignantly 
refuses. 

Hilt  the  crooked  sliowman  changes  his  mind,  for  during  the  mimic 
play  that  takes  place  on  the  mimic  stage,  playing  his  part  as  clown 
with  a  doll  dressed  as  a  woman,  he  hears  the  si^al 
of  the  Sheik's  son,  knows  tliat  while  he  is  acting  the 
Comic  |>art  to  amuse  the  spectators,  the  woman  he 
madly  loves  is  in  the  arms  of  the  Sheik's  mmi,  Iwhind 
the  partition  at  his  left.  .And,  when  the  Dancing 
<  iirl  responds  !o  her  call,  is  insinuating,  voluptuous, 
coquettish,  w  ith  the  charms  of  ticauty  and  \-outh,  his 
jealousy  is  roused  to  a  fiercer  flame  by  the  fact  of 
finding  an  impassioned  letter  from  the  Sheik's  son, 
and  seeing  her  toss  her  veil  to  tlve  Sheik,  himself, 
who  has  stolen  there  to  watch  her  dance.  Better 
for  her  to  be  the  slave  of  the  old  Sheik  than  to  lie 
in  the  arms  of  the  Yotmg  Man  of  Cliancc  Romances. 
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ilc  will  be  spared,  by  tliis  means,  the  fiercer  turltirc.  in  his  in- 
tended sleep  and  its  fearsoiiic  dreams. 

The  Dancer  makes  ready  her  meagre  belongings,  fascinated  by 
the  thought  i>f  the  splendor  that  is  to  be  hers.  TIil-  Hunchback 
has,  meantime,  taken  some  pu'son  which  doei  not  kill  him,  for  in 
his  haste  he  has  swallovvetl.  not  the  dusc  that  <lestruys,  but  the 
one  that  deatlens,  yet  the  young  wonwn  believes  that  she  has 
killed  him,  and  hurries  away  from  the  cviilenccs  of  her  crime 
against  love.  The  old  slave  woman,  maddened  by  the  sight  of  the 
gold  she  has  won  by  the  Itctrayal,  picks  up  the  limp  ImmU'  of  the 
Hunchback,  and.  in  her  delirium,  throws  it  again>t  a  column  ;  she, 
too,  believes  that  she  is  guilty  of  the  seeming  death,  and  she,  loo. 
nins  away.  The  .Sheik's  sun,  stumbling  in  the  gloom,  thinks  the 
prone  body  on  the  couch  is  that  of  his  beloved,  lie  .seizes  in  his 
arms,  not  the  form  of  his  sweetheart,  fragrant  with  roses,  but  that 
of  the  crookc<l  man.  his  face  smeared  svilh  pigments,  a  hinnp  on 
his  back.  Loathing  the  sight  and  touch  of  this  monstrosity,  he 
thrusts  him  into  an  open  sack,  and  escapes  from  the  wimlow 
where  he  entered.  Later,  the  attendants  of  Nur-al-Din  come  In 
the  room  for  property  belonging  to  their  master.  They  take  away 
the  sack,  without  looking  in. 

Sunuirun  sits  in  the  shadows  of  the  palace  walls,  watching  the 
curious  episodes  of  the  daily  life,  and  the  Young  Man  of  Chance 
Rom,inces  manages  to  chidr  her  vigilance  and  that  of  the  cimuchs. 
engaging  in  a  flirtation  with  one  of  the  mai<ls.  It  is  a  comic  hap- 
pening, but  in  this  strange  pantomime  tragedy  and  comedy  elbow 
each  other  continually.  .\ur  al-I)in.  with  his  servants,  brings  the 
purchases  made  by  Sinniirun.  There  is  a  note  and  a  rose  ex- 
changed. The  .Sheik  appears.  He  scents  the  forbidtlen,  but  N'ur- 
al-Din,  Maker  of  Dreatns.  has  been  concealed  by  the  w<nnen  in 
the  shadows.  .-Xftcr  he  lias  scourged  the  emiuchs,  and  de)>arled. 
Nur-al-Uin  tries  to  escape,  hut  maildened  by  the  blows  of  their 
.Master's  whips,  the  eunuchs  vent  their  rage  on  him.  He  is  caught 
and  put  in  a  water  vcssol.  which  is  then  hoisted,  by  means  of  a 
primitive  apparatus,  half  way  up  the  paLice  wall  and  fastened 
there. 

The  slave  dealers  come  with  the  Dancing  Girl.  She  is  followed 
by  the  OI<l  Woman,  who  has  recovered  the  iHxIy  of  the  Hunch- 
hack  and,  not  knowing  nhat  to  <lo  with  it.  has  concealed  it  in  a 
baiiket,  covering  it  with  Iwzaar  trappings.  It  is  found,  and  passed 
from  one  to  another,  each  making  silent  accusation  of  the  sup- 


|M>se*l  crinH>.  each  fearful,  superstitious,  uncertain  of  the  body 
that  crumples  like  a  piece  of  paper,  is  grotesque,  tragic,  disgusting 
by  turns.  It  is  kept  for  a  time  in  the  water  vessel  from  which 
.Viir-al-Din  has  escai>ed,  and,  linally,  the  Old  Woman  thrusts  it 
into  another  sack,  an<t  <leparts  with  it  in  her  custody,  wotidering 
as  to  a  new  hiding  place. 

Sumurun  .igain  conies  to  the  shop  of  Nur-al-Uin,  more  in  love 
than  ever.  In  the  deep  Ik).\,  tilled  with  perfumed  silks,  which  is 
to  be  taken  to  the  1  Inrein.  she  begs  that  he  hide,  so  that  she  may 
be  able  to  converse  with  him  in  a  mure  secluded  place.  He  obeys 
her,  unknowing  that  underneath,  below  other  perfumed  silks,  is 
the  IkxIv  of  the  -Showman,  who,  after  various  vicissitudes,  has 
been  stowed  away  in  this  receptacle.  Then  passes  the  wonderful 
procession,  the  Sheik  with  his  suite,  the  Dancer  from  a  Sedan 
Chair,  beckoning  to  the  Sheik's  son,  Sumurun  and  her  maids,  the 
eunuchs,  the  soldiers,  the  bearers  of  the  baskets,  in  one  of  which 
are  the  unconscious  Hunchback  and  the  Conscious  .Maker  of 
Dreams,  all  going  to  the  Sheik's  |>alace. 

The  Hunchback  is  rcslorc<l  to  life  by  the  t)l<l  Woman.  Sum- 
unin  and  \ur-al-Din  meet,  as  agreed  ui>oii,  watched  over  by  those 
U»vers  <if  intrigue,  the  women  of  the  liarem.  .Again  cunics  the 
.suspicious  Sheik,  and  again  Nlir-al-Din  is  hurried  away,  while 
the  girls  dance  to  amuse  their  lord,  in  the  Hall  of  Purple  .Sha<l- 
ows,  where  the  I'ghts  glimmer  like  milky  stars,  and,  as  you  watch 
the  mystical  grace  of  the  dancers  throwing  flowers  at  each  other, 
the  spirit  of  the  dance  seems  to  become  articulate. 

Sumurun  dances,  an<l  the  old  Sheik,  repulsed  so  often,  believes 
that  his  young  wife's  heart  is  softened,  and  that  she  is  dancing 
for  him.  but  it  is  not  so;  again  she  repulses  him.  only  conscious 
of  her  lover's  secret  presence.  In  the  momentary  fervor  of  the 
occasion,  the  Sheik  has  forgotten  his  latest  purchase  -the  beauti- 
ful Dancing  (iirl.  Now  she  apjiears.  a  blinding  light  ilividing  the 
scene,  I'ke  a  llash  of  lightning.  The  i^heik  de|>aris  with  her,  .nn<l 
Sumurun  is  torn  by  conflicting  emotions. — anger  at  her  rival's 
success,  the  <legr,i<lation  before  her  women,  love  for  the  .Maker 
of  Dreams,  f<)r  whom  she  is  now  free.  .She  takes  him  in  her 
arms,  while  two  shadows  creep  up  the  spiral  stairs,  appear  and 
disappear,  conccale<l  from  each  other  by  the  many  turns,  human 
arabcsijues  on  the  web  of  destiny,  the  Sheik's  son  and  the  I  lunch- 
back,  both  in  pursuit  of  the  Dancing  ( Iirl.  who  has  climbed  ahead 
of  them  on  that  fateful  path,  entwined  by  the  old  man's  anns. 
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In  the  upper  room,  the  scene 
isunlightcd  cxicpt  by  the  flicker 
of  the  oil  lamps.  The  Sheik 
slumbers,  by  his  side  the  l^ti- 
cing  (jirl.  The  Hunchback 
hides  himself  in  the  wall  dra- 
peries. The  Sheik's  son  Rive* 
a  low  signal,  and,  in  a  moment, 
the  girl  has  risen,  and  is  in  his 
embrace.  There  is  one  duty, 
she  whispers,  he  must  perforni 
before  gathering  their  money 
and  jewels.  They  can  cscajK  and 
1(0  with  each  other,  l>ut  first 
he  must  .slay  his  father — the 
old  Sheik.  lie  hesitates,  and  is 
lost.  .\l  the  moment  wiicn. 
bending  over  the  cunch,  a  self- 
willed  parricide  to  Ih\  a  shadow 
wrestles  with  him — the  .Sheik 
wakes.  lie  stabs  his  son  to  the 
heart,  and  spiirns  the  woman 
who.  a  nwment  before,  was  in 
his  arms. 

.•^Iie.  in  turn,  grovels  at  the 
feet  of  the  Hunchback,  who 
spurns  her  also,  in  hatre<l  ami 
ccMitcmpt.  Willi  the  IkkIv  of 
h  i  s  son,  the  Sheik  stumbles 
down  the  spiral  stairs  to  the 
hall  of  purple  shadows,  »here 
the  women  <lream  ami<lst  (he 
garlands.  an<l  where  Sumurnn 
is  wrapt  in  the  embrace  of  N'nr- 
al-Din,  .Merchant  of  Cloth  and 
Maker  of  Dreams. 

.Again  (he  Dance  with  the 
Maker  nf  Dreams  again  hidden. 
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The  Dancing  Girl  dances  for 


her  life,  but  even  this  last  pas- 
sionate appr.il  is  useless.  She 
is  Uken  aw-iy  in  chains,  an  evil 
flower  tliat  has  shriveleil  in 
the  (ire  of  passion.  Sumurun 
dances.  |<ki.  but  with  a  differ- 
ence. .She  docs  not  fear  dealli. 
.She  <lanres  as  a  I'riestcss,  and 
bares  her  breast  t<>  the  dagger's 
IHiint.  Her  resignation  slays 
the  Sheik's  hand. 

."^o  \iir-al-l)in  comes  into 
the  open  to  defend  the  woman 
he  loves.  The  Sheik  and  the 
Maker  of  Dreams  fight  fiercely, 
and.  at  the  moment  when  \iir- 
al-l)in  is  nearly  overcome,  the 
Hunchback  turns  the  scale  of 
battle,  burying  his  bla<le  in  the 
Sheik's  heart. 

•       *       •  • 

In  the  tranquil  silcnre  thai 
succeeds  the  storm,  the  Maker 
of  Dreams  and  Sunuirnn  steal 
aw.\v.  band  in  hand.  The  pla> 
is  over,  and  the  Himrhb.ick 
pulls  down  the  curtain. 

"Offr  thf  /-/ojtrr  Palh. 
<lush,-d  ^v  thf  fttdinn. 
I'd  hy  the  tlimn  gn  llif  uvmen: 
lluddliHg  Ihfir  draff rirs  over  Ihrir 
hitsrrms. 

Sii  rnds  Ihf  drfam  of  Xur-al  Pin" 

.Sumiirun  is  haseil  on  a  very 
ancient  story  nuich  in  favt)r 
with  the  .Arabs,  which  can  Ito 
traced  back  as  far  as  the  days 
of  N'ezid.  Son  of  <  ^mnuiyieh  I. 
the  first  of  (he  Ommiade  <lvnastv.         (iEktriok  Lv.m  ii. 
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published  anonymously  with  the  foreword  of  the  publishers:  "the 
writer  has  since  become  well-known  in  another  walk  of  life."  one 
reviewer,  in  siK-aking  of  its  authorship,  ques- 
tioned: "W  hat  other  walk?  We  meet  her  and  leave 
her  a  supernumerary  member  of  a  theatrical  troupe. 
Has  she  become  an  actress,  a  singer,  a  lawyer,  a 
painter,  a  sculptress,  a  sociologist,  or  a  lca<ler  of 
Society?"    And  it  is  curious  that  in  naming  so 
many  professions  he  should  have  omitted  that  im- 
portant one.  his  own,  namely,  literature;  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ease  of  its  .style. 
Its  humor  and  powers  of  observation  were  gen- 
erally recognized  by  reviewers.    .And  that  is  the 
profession  in  which  the  writer  of  this  delightfully  / 
frank  and  naive  bit  of  stage  history  is  now  known. 

The  authorship  of  the  Diary  was  attributed  by 
many  reviewers,  by  some  with  astonishing  cer- 
tainty, and  others  to  whom  dramatic  matters  are 
of  interest,  (o  F.dith  Kingdon,  now  Mrs.  (leorge 
Gould,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Daly  Company,  doka  i 

but  not  until  a  few  years  later  than  the  time  to 
which  the  t>ook  relates,  the  seasnn  of  i87i(-lS8o.  .\nionj;  ninny 
other  names  suggested  for  the  honor  of  authorship  was  that 
of  I.sabcllc  Kvesson,  a  celebratcfl  beauty  of  the  Daly  Company  of 
that  peno<l,  who  is  most  enthusiastically  described  in  the  book 
by  the  I">ebutante. 

But  now,  after  a  year  and  a  half,  the  author  of  the  Diary  has 


consented    t<>  acknowl- 
etl^e  her   identity,  and 
lot  it  lie  revcalc<l  that 
she  was  known  at  the  time  when  she  was  a  member  of  Daly's 
"debtitanfe  school"  as  IXira  Kiiowlton.  and  that  she  is  now 
known  as  .Mrs.  Dora  Knowlton  Ranous,  e<litor  and 
iranslati>r  of  numerous  French  and  Italian  literary 
,  classics. 

^  .Mrs.  Raiioiis  was  born  in  .Ashlield.  .Massachu- 

setts,  a  town  which  was  long  celebrateil  as  the 
summer  home  of  t  leorge  William  Curtis  and 
H  tliarles  ICIiot  N'orton,  anil  as  a  favorite  haunt  of 
James  Russell  I.owell,  Charles  Dudley  Wanier. 
and  their  friends.  ( )n  the  maternal  side  she  is  the 
i:randdaiiKhter  of  an  eminent  physician,  ("harle.i 
Knowlton.  the  author  of  a  curious  work,  "Fruits 
of  Philosophy,"  published  in  1839.  which  treated 
of  the  evils  of  over-population  among  the  poor, 
and  which  caused  the  strait-Iaceil  Queen  of  Fng- 
land.  in  187^.  to  imprison  Mrs.  .Annie  Itesant  anil 
her  colleague.  Cliarles  ItradlauRh.  on  the  charge 
of  disseminating  immoral  literature  among  the 
RAMii'!;  Uiwer  classes  of  <»reat  Britain,  in  the  form  of  Dr. 

Ktunvlton's  reasonable  and  sensible  treatise. 
.\tler  a  brief  theatrical  c.Npcrience  which.  h.Kl  she  not  brought 
it  to  a  close  so  soon,  wouhl  proliably  have  led  to  brilliant  success 
in  that  profession— so  Indieve  her  friends  who  understanil  her  wide 
range  of  talents— Mrs.  Ranous  marrie<l  and  left  the  stage.  .She 
U'l-k  up  her  present  profession  of  literary  work  as  an  editor  with 
Silver,  liunlett  and  Com|>any,  publishers  of  school  text-books,  an<l 
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later  she  joined  llic  litrrars  staff  of  U.  Applcton  and  Cuni|)any, 
whence  she  entered  a  new  ticl<l  as  translator  and  editor  of  dc  luxe 
siihscriplion  biiok>.  Later  her  laMc  for,  and  knuwicdgc  of,  Italian 
literature  found  expression  in  editing,  lu  collalxiration  with  Ur. 
Kossiter  Johnson,  a  set  in  sixteen  volumes  of  the  chief  works  of 
Italian  masters,  from  the  )ieriud  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  present 
time.  For  this  set  .Mrs.  Kanous  niaile  the  translation  of  D'.Xn- 
nunzlo's  novel,  "'nic  Flame."  that  has  been  highly  praised  for 


Not  only  is  everything  connected  with  Augustin  Daly's  achieve- 
ments of  interest  to  all  who  arc  interested  in  the  theatre,  but  also 
whatever  pictures  the  methods  and  the  di^ripliue  that  prevailed  in 
his  playhouse  is  valuable.  Written  by  an  ardent  young  beginner, 
with  eyes  wide  open  ready  to  magnify  ihe  details,  the  small  inci- 
dents that  probably  would  not  seem  to  an  adult  worth  recording,— 
it  is  just  these  ]x>inls  in  the  book  that  letiil  it  su  nuich  vividness 
and  life.    As  Mrs.  Ranous  herself  said,  in  answer  to  a  question 
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Proof  of  Ifcr  cwtraordinorjr  popularily  of  Ihe  Gilben  k  Sullivan  f>Mer«t1aB.  evtn  with  llir  Kriirii«tl..ii  »l  lticAt)rci{<)c[>,  i»  fttntnii  liy  the  »iii:t«t  wtlxli  tia»  attctiilcd  (he 

recent  re»-i*al  of  "If.  M.  S.  i^naforc.*'    Prodoccd  at  the  Casino,  thn  city.  laM  May.  it  hafc  bcrti  (»Javcd  cirfittnunuiK  imi  the  foinl  rvcr  i.inie.  la  retpii.t*  which  mviuM  iiul  many 
a  more  up  lodate  »ork  of  the  une  clais  to  ahaae.    Thif  picture  ihowt  the  »ccne  on  thr  <lrrk  nt  H.  M.  S.  I'Inalorc,  <iilh  lleiny  E.  0l«cy  (centre)  ai  S>r  }c»cph  Porter, 
lleWalf  Hopper  <e>Uenie  rtlht)  at  Dick  tleadeye,  l^uiie  Cuonini  OeH  eenlt»->  a  /uoejihlne,  and  Marie  Cahill  (lr(l>  a>  l.illU-  lliillcrcup 


its  vigor,  grace,  and  faithful  rcndcnng  of  the  delicate  difficulties 
of  the  original  text. 

.•\s  a  hvely  young  debutante,  after  the  manner  of  enthusiaslic. 
stage-strttck  schoolgirls,  she  had  treasurc<l  every  scrap  that  be- 
longed to  her  short  theatrical  career  with  the  di^tiIlguished  man- 
ager and  his  interesting  com|.'any.  The  "fat  little  book,"  which 
had  been  her  companion  for  a  year,  was  brought  forth  occasionally 
in  later  lime  to  be  sighed  and  smiled  over  as  a  record  of  "lost 
illusions"  ;  but  no  thought  of  publishing  the  journal  ever  occurred 
to  her  until  a  literary  friend  sugge'-te*!  that  it  was  worth  preserv- 
ing as  a  picture  of  a  bygone  perio.1  in  American  theatrical  life. 
The  praise  that  the  little  book  met  at  the  hands  of  the  critics  and 
the  public  Imre  out  this  opinion. 


whether  she  had  really  written  the  wIkiIc  Diary  at  that  time,  "1 
never  could  strike  such  a  note  at  this  time  of  life — it  liad  to  be 
written  when  I  was,"  as  the  -V««  reviewer  put  it,  "as  green  as 
grass  and  as  fresh  as  paint."  And  so,  as  a  w  cck-to-wci-k  chronicle 
of  the  daily  nmnd  of  work  in  the  company  of  probably  the  most 
brilliant  manager  of  this  country,  the  Diary  lias  a  peculiar  and 
uni(|ue  value  all  its  own,  which  one  reviewer  expressed  in  this 
charming  picture: 

"Have  )ou  ever  seen  an  insect  in  a  lump  of  amber?  A  bit  of 
vanished  life  caught  by  chance,  ami  preserveil  in  perfection  for 
later  eyes  to  look  at  through  the  lrans|>arcnt  medium  of  its  em- 
balming? If  .so,  you  have  seen  a  prototype  of  'The  Diary  of  a 
Dalv  Debutante,'"  Evu.v.v  O'Connor. 


Sceiffiiss  m  Rklaairidl  Walftomi  Tally's  New  Play  "Tin©  Eardl  olF  Paradnse" 


Oscar  Hammerstein  Discovers  a  New  Singer 


OSCAR  HAMMF.RSTEIX.  whose  luck  or  gcniiis— what- 
ever you  may  like  to  call  it — for  discovering  new  opera 
singers  is  proverbial,  brought  forwani  receiiily  at  his  now 
( )]icra  Hciusc,  Lon<1(iii.  a  yiiuiig  American  singer  not  yet  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  bui  whose  voice  is  already  ci>u|)lcil  by  the  I-'ng- 
tish  music  critics  with  that  of  Adclina  Tatti  and  .\lme.  Tctr.izzMii. 
Her  name  is  Felice  l.yne.  and  her  father  is  a  physician  in  Allcn- 
inwn,  Pennsylvania. 

"Hit  apjiearance  as  (lilda  in  'Kigoletto."  "  says  a  corrcs)H>nd- 
cnt  i)f  the  .V<">'  York  Tiiui's,  "was  her  delnit  in  gran<l  opera.  Her 
stage  cxi)criencc  iK'fore  that  ha<l  Iteen 
a  matter  of  a  few  weeks,  l-'ew  per- 
sons hi  .America,  and,  except  for  .Mr. 
Ilanimerstein  himself  and  a  few  o|H'ra 
managers,  no  one  in  Kngland.  ha<l  so 
much  as  heard  I-elice  l.yne's  name. 
She  s:epped  the  .stage  absoluielv 
unknown,  yet  in  a  very  few  minulo 
llie  audience  knew  that  by  next  morn- 
ing she  wouhl  Ih-  famous.  Not  since 
Matlame  Tetrazzini  made  her  si-nsa- 
lional  debut  at  l"ovcnl  (iarden — a  <le- 
but  of  which  London  is  still  talking 
has  any  singer  njcl  with  the  reception 
that  the  andience  at  "Kigidetto"  gave 
t()  Felice  Lyne.  The  London  |)a|>er> 
have  been  publishing  oilumns  -n 
praise  of  her  ever  since.  .She  is.  tliey 
<leclare.  the  greatest  <iil<la  in  living 
ntetnory.  Her  voice,  London  declares, 
is  magic,  F'atti,  .\lelba,  Tetrazzini, 
Felice  Lyne — the  crtics  name  them 
together,  with  <hie  reverence.  In 
.Vmcrica  the  few  jM-rsons  who  have 
heard  of  Felice  Lyne  know  her  in  the 
role  which  gave  her  her  oidy  real 
stage  experience — the  )»art  of  Lisbcth 
in  "Hans  the  Mute  Player,"  the  light 
<ipcra  produced  in  Xcw  York  a  year 
ago.  under  .\rihur  Hanuncrstein's  <li- 
reciion.  .Miss  Lyne  was  an  alternate 
for  Sophie  lirandt  in  the  leading  fem- 
inine role,  an<l  t<Kik  .Mi»  ltrandt°N 
place  permannitly  shortly  heftire  the 
company  left  New  York  to  go  on  the 
road.  'Hans  the  Flute  flayer"  was 
with<lrawn  a  few  weeks  later,  and 
the  singer  went  back  to  Paris  to 
continue  her  stu<lies  there. 

"Felice  Lyne  was  born  in  Kansis 
City,  and  when  she  sang  Lisbcth  her 
felloxv-mcmbcrs  in  the  cast  used  to  call 
her  'the  osteopathic  prima  donna,'  be- 
cause not  only  her  father,  but  her 
mother  and  gran<lm»thcr  and  aunt 
were  osteopathic  physicians.     I  ler 

granilmothcr.  Dr.  Theodosia  F..  Purdon,  and  her  aunt,  Dr.  Zndic 
P.  Purdon,  still  live  in  Kansas  C'ity.  Inn  Dr.  Lyne  and  his  family 
moved  to  .Mlentown  when  Felice  was  still  a  little  girl,  and  it  is 
there  that  a  large  part  of  her  girlhood  was  s|>enl.  Shi-  went  to 
the  Allcntown  public  schools  an<l  the  Women's  College  there.  Dr. 
Lyne  discovere<l,  when  Felice  was  little  more  than  a  chrkl,  that 
she  had  a  voice,  and  she  pleailed  with  her  iwrcnls  lo  let  her  have 
it  cultivated.  .So  she  began  lessons  with  Frank  S.  Hardman  in 
.■Mlentown.  and  it  was  he  who  urged  that  she  be  n:nt  abroa<l  to 
stuily.  Mrs.  Lyne  said  that  she  would  lake  her  little  daughter  to 
Paris  if  her  heart  w,-is  set  on  it.  To  Paris,  accordingly,  Felice 
went  four  years  ago.  She  stuflieil  luuler  Jean  de  Rcszke.  Mnic. 
Marches!,  anti  d'.Aubignc,  and  a  year  ago  last  July  .she  met  Oscar 


igttt  nrvmn  Hro^. 


Tli«-  yuiing^  ,\niCTican  »inB*r  ,wha»r_  voice  Kngtiuli  critirt  d»xlitT  »o 


I  lainmersicin.  He  sent  for  her  and  her  mother  to  conic  to  sec 
him.  but  they  didn't  go.  The  singer  ha<l  heard  that  Hammer- 
siein  was  out  of  g^»t^t  opera  for  g<K«l.  No  one  had  heard  at  that 
lime  of  his  l.onjon  plans,  and  there  was  a  nunor  that  he  was 
going  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  better  class  of  light  opera. 
t'onse<piently,  .Miss  Lyne  refused  to  take  up  any  proposition  from 
.Mr.  ilanimerstein,  or  even  to  go  to  see  him.  Her  mind  was 
firmly  made  up  atwnn  her  future  career,  .\t  that  time  she  was 
consiilcring  a  grand  opera  olTer  from  Hans  (iregor  in  llcrlin.  an<l 
•.here  were  tentative  pro|Misitions  from  Covent  (lanlcn.  She  did 
w  ant  a  chince  to  gn  back  home  to  sing 
ill  .\nu-rica,  hut  she  diil  not  want  to 
Ning  in  light  r)|iera. 

"Mr.  Ilammcrstein.  however,  had 
no  intention  of  letting  I'elice  Lyne  go. 
\lthoiigh  she  dirl  not  know  it  herself, 
the  few  men  and  women  who  had 
heard  the  little  student  sing  in  Paris 
had  s))oken  highly  of  her  voice,  anil 
the  .Vnierican  impresario  was  already 
convinceil  that  she  was  "worth  while.' 
.*><>  ho  sent  for  her  again,  ami  tna<le  her 
an  offer  for  a  five-year  contract  with 
n  large  salary,  which  she  refusetl.  He 
ahiio>t  doubled  the  sahiry,  and,  chary 
'if  light  o)iera,  she  still  refused.  Then 
lie  told  her  of  his  hitherto  umlivulgcd 
London  plans,  and  she  signed  the  con- 
tract. She  went  b,ick  home  and  cried 
because  she  ha<l  to  sing  in  "Hans  the 
I"lute  Player";  but  when  she  heard 
that  Mr.  Ilanimerstein  liati  a  big  fu- 
ture alie.id  for  her  in  London,  she 
dried  her  tears  and  went  home  to  sing 
Lisbcth. 

"With  the  Ixindon  jmblic  now 
thronging  to  hear  her  sing.  Felice 
Lyne  has  alreacly  been  announced  to 
appear  in  the  near  future  as  Mar- 
guerite in  'Faust.'  Juliet  in  'Romeo 
and  Juliet.'  Mimi  in  'l-i  Ilohenie.'  two 
roles  in  'I.es  Contes  d'HofTman.'  Vio- 
Ictta  in  'Traviata,'  \edda  in  'Pagli- 
acci."  Rosina  in  'The  llarher  of  Se- 
ville." an<l  the  title  roles  in  'Ijikmc' 
and  'Lucia  di  LamnicmKwr.'  She  will 
also  sing  leading  parts  in  several 
I'rencli  novelties  which  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein  is  to  pro<liice  during  the  sea.son. 

"The  singer  is  very  small,  and  looks 
tven  younger  than  her  twenty-one 
>ears.  She  has  great,  eager,  dark 
eyes,  and  soft,  waving  brown  hair,  ami 
a  very  charming  stage  personality,  as 
well  as  a  very  wonderful  stage  voice. 
.She  has  had  too  little  theatrical  ex- 
as  a  great  actress,  but  she  fulfills  the 
ilramatic  ilcniaiids  of  her  roles  with  sjiontaneity  and  grace.  Ex- 
perience, it  is  projihcsied,  wdl  bring  her  dramatic  force  and  mas- 
tery to  ,idil  to  the  marvelous  beauty  of  her  voice,  which  is  a 
coloratura  .soprano. 

"In  the  spring  of  i^io  Miss  Lyne  sang  a  short  engagement  in 
the  (iranrl  l  asino  at  ."^an  Sebastian.  Spain,  where  the  King  and 
Oueeii  noticed  the  little  singer  and  praised  her  voice.  The  en- 
Kageinciit  had  liven  prtK-ured  for  her  by  M.  Strakoscli,  .Adelina 
I'atli's  nephew  ,  who  had  become  interested  in  tlie  promise  of  the 
young  singer"-  voice.  During  the  past  year  she  has  received  offers 
from  .Monte  Carlo.  P«irdeaiix.  the  Royal  Opera  in  P.erlin,  and 
alst>  from  C<(1.  Henry  W.  Savage  in  New  York." 
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America's  Most  Popular  Leading  Man 


EN'KKY  niaiinee  girl  on  Maiihatlan  Island  wouM  have  envied 
tlic  writer  (he  temporary  dininction  uf  sittiiiK  at  tabic  with 
Unice  McRac.  It  was  an  ordtnary  tabic  at  the  Press  Qub. 
Skyscrapers  hcilfjed  lis  in.  shutting  out  half  Ihi-  sunlight.  Hut  to 
the  matinee  girl  the  situation  would  have  liit-n  extrnonlinary  and 
perfect,  for  did  not  Bruce  McRac  sit  u)>|wv- 
sitc,  and  was  not  Hrucc  McRae,  thouglt 
Scotch,  the  must  popular  leading  man  in 
America  ? 

There  arc  male  stars  as  popular,  and  there 
arc  juvenile  leading  men  who  have  a  strong 
claim  to  national  popularity,  but  Mr.  McRac 
stands  between  these,  a  splendid  specimen 
of  what  some  sages  among  the  managers 
have  declared  is.  like  the  buffalo,  an  extinct 
tyjK".  Recently  one  manager  asserted  tliat 
the  leading  man.  like  the  dodo,  is  a  relic  of 
another  <lraniatic  age.  .\nnthcr  is  quoted 
as  exclaiming:  ".\  leading  man  must  he 
goo<l  looking  anil  come  out  and  hug  the  star 
at  the  right  time  in  the  play.  That's  all  we 
want  of  him." 

^^r.  McRac  listened,  with  a  tolerant 
smile,  to  these  quotations.  He  is  as  haiul- 
some  off  the  stage  as  on.  tall  and  straight 
as  the  most  soldierly  of  sohlicrs.  with  the 
florid  skin  anri  big.  athletic  stride  of  the 
native  Uriton,  and  with  the  regular  features 
that  are  Itruce  McRaean.  Moreover,  he 
has  a  smile  that  iloes  not  often  get  over  the 
footlights.  Perhaps  he  doesn't  want  it  to. 
but  it  does  get  easily  and  welcomeJy  rtcross 
the  table,  and  make<  strangers  uii<liTstand 
at  once  (he  [lopularily  of  this  ivilahle  Icarling 
man,  not  alone  with  his  aiulienccs  but  with 
hi*  fellow-players.   1  have  heard  the  wonls. 


"Dear  ISriice  McKac!"  ullcrcd  b\  men  and  women  of  all  ages 
and  in  most  situations,  from  (he  leading  woman  conv-ilest-ent  in  a 
hospital,  lu  whom  lie  has  just  i>ai<l  a  cheering-u]i  call,  to  the  actor 
who  lives  in  his  yesterdays,  and  who  has  begun  to  stanri  al>oiit  the 
stage  doors  and  tell  confidential  stories  to  the  pLiyer  who  follows 
the  out-swing  of  the  door,  stories  usually 
folltiwed  liy  a  plunge  of  generous  actorial 
hand  into  a  more  or  le»  full  pocket. 

lie  smiled  genially  at  an  oyster  liehl 
[Kiiscd  upon  his  fork,  while  he  Wgan  his 
defense  of  the  leading  man,  his  battle  for 
his  |i>ng  life  and  perpetuity.  Ten  years  as 
a  loading  n>an  gave  his  words  the  weight 
i'(  authority. 

"The  leading  man  carries  the  weight  of 
the  pl.iy.  You  couhl  dispense  with  the 
character  man  as  the  comedian  or  the  ju- 
venile, and  the  play  would  still  go  on.  hut 
if  the  leading  man  dropped  out  there  would 
Ik-  no  play.  Ft  is  his  duty  to  carry  along  the 
action  of  the  drama,  whatever  its  form. 

"You  regard  him.  then,  as  the  backbone 
of  the  play  ?" 

"I  consiiler  him  as  at  least  its  .shoulders. 
He  must  suppress  himself,  keep  well  in  the 
Iwckgrounrl,  but  be  in  the  foreground,  too, 
when  necessary.  Me  cannot  lie  si>arcd.  If 
Iratling  men  seem  suix-rfluous.  it  is  because 
the  playwrights  ilo  not  furnish  him  strong, 
manly  parts  to  pla>.  Most  so-called  leading 
men  are  jiiven-le  leads  because  the  parts 
written  for  them  are  those  intended  for  an 
erotic  child.  It  amuses  me  to  hear  persons 
speak  of  John  Mason's  leading  nwn.  or 
W'ilton  I.ackaye.  or  any  other  male  star's 
leading  man.    The  truth  is  they  are  stars 
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playing  a  leading  nian's  part. 

"X  man  niii!>t  Lm:  at  U'a»t 
furly  to  be  at  liisi  be^l  a!>  a 
leading  man.  Take  llie  col- 
lege lx>y  in  "lirovvn  of  Har- 
vard.' I  Ic  svaa,  accortliiig  to 
the  |>lay,  nineteen.  Kut  Mr. 
W'tMMlriitT,  who  played  it,  wa» 
more  than  nineteen.  Mad  a 
hi)\  of  nineteen  played  the 
part  it  vv<Hild  not  have  gotten 
over.  It  woidil  have  lieen  a 
failure.  Truth  must  lie  e.\- 
iiKgeratcd  to  reach  the  audi- 
line.  A  man  must  have 
weight,  weight  of  experience, 
ol  years  and  character,  to 
play  a  leading  part,  11c  must 
suggest  ueight  and  power  a> 
he  walks  acro>s  the  stage.  \ 
college  liiiy  could  not  do  this. 
He  is  loo  young.  .\  man  must 
he  at  least  ten  years  older 
than  his  part.  I'etter  if  he  is 
(ifteen  or  twenty  years  lis 
senior.  Most  college  boys  are 
too  yotmg  to  go  on  the  stage 
in  any  part.  I  don't  think  a 
man  shouM  go  on  the  stage 
before  he  is  twen:y-five.  Vet  we  see  stars  of  that  age." 
"You  don't  believe  in  the  child  actor  grown  up  then 
*".\"ol  a  hit.  Nor  does  my  uncle.  .Sir  Charles  W  yndham.  1  was 
always  cra/y  to  go  on  the  stage.  I  went  to  him  to  ask  his  help. 
Goon  the  stage  at  sixteen!'  he  exclaimed.  '.My  boy,  come  hack 
to  me  in  ten  years  and  I'll  sec  what  wc  can  do.' 

"It  was  4liscourag:ng,  hut  it  was  right.  .My  uncle  is  an  ex- 
ample >jf  Ihe  truth  of  the  theory.  ,\t  scvcnty-tive  he  is  playing 
men  of  forty.  I  Ic  waN  no  chiltl  actor,  .scarcely  even  a  young  man 
actor,  lie  believes,  anil  I  hunihiy  agree  with  him,  (hat  you  must 
bring  sonic  know  ledge  of  life  to  the  stage.  The  stage  represents 
life.  W'c  must  know  s<^>methitig  of  what  we  try  to  represent. 
"It  all  Inriied  out  very  well  for  n>c.    1  went  out  to  Australia 

anti  knocked  about.  I  worked 
on  the  docks  there.  I  learned 
surveying.  an<l  for  five  years 
was  a  surveyor.  .A  chance 
came  to  gcj  on  a  ranch  in 
W  yoming.  I  accepted  it.  be- 
cause it  gave  mc  a  chance  to 
go  there  tiy  way  of  l-'ngland 
and  visit  my  family.  I  spent 
some  time  on  the  ranch,  then 
<lriflcd  to  Xew  ^'ork.  and 
went  on  the  stage.  1  ilidn't 
wait  the  ten  years  to  go  back 
to  my  uncle,  hut  I  had  bcgtm 
to  learn  he  was  right.  1  had 
mingled  with  men  of  all  types. 
I  knew  the  cow  hoy  and  the 
lnngshoren>an.  men  of  all  na- 
tionalities a  n  <l  callings.  I 
knew  something  of  the  «pial- 
ity  of  life.  1  could  convey  at 
least  niy  impressions  of  the 
types  I  represented.  While  a 
man  dnesn't  go  down  to  the 
docks  to  photngraph  his  long- 
shoremen.— for  instance,  the 
best  cowboy  ever  portraye<| 
on  the  stage  was  that  of  Hus- 

I       riir  li\WN  01^ 
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tm  I'arnum,  wltu  had  never 
seen  a  cowlioy,  — it  is  always 
an  a<lvaiiiage  to  know  tue 
spirit  of  tlic  men  we  lilipcr- 
Mjiiate.  We  may  nut  need 
much  knowledge  of  thc:r  oui- 
u  ardiios,  but  w  e  n  e  c  d  to 
knoM  their  inwardness. 

"1  played  parti)  of  all  sort;., 
begmimig  with  juveniles,  un- 
til 1  struck  tike  leading  iiun'.'< 
gait  ten  years  ago.  1  was 
leading  man  with  Miss  Julia 
.Mailos\e  at  lirst.  1  learned 
breadth  from  her,  and  t  h  e 
value  of  right  reading.  She 
is  the  best  of  readers.  1  was 
with  .Miss  Uarrymorc  for  six 
sears.  She  has  great  knowl- 
edge of  detail.  .\ly  uncle  no- 
ticed that,  tic  spoke  of  her 
detail.  1  learned  from  assu- 
ciation  with  her  the  subtlelv 
of  the  |>anse.  Then  I  wa-> 
with  .Mrs.  I'iske  " 

.\lr.  .\lcKae  here  hini>.eli 
ilhistrateil  the  value  of  the 
pause.  It  wrought  in  the 
listener  siis|>ense.    One  hung 

u|>oii  hi^  words,  guessing  what  he  wnulil  have  to  say  next. 

".Mrs.  i-':ske,"  he  went  on,  "is  wonderful  and  itnlividiial.  She 
is  like  no  one  else.  Her  outlook  is  s4>  big.  ^'ou  reinemlwr  ■Ko>- 
nicrslH>lm"?  W  hen  >he  snt  making  her  cnnle^^i■ln  of  murder,  that 
long  sjicech.  she  did  nothing.  al)M»littely  nothing.  She  sat  there 
sviili  her  little  hands  turned  palms  upward,  like  thi>.  in  her  lap. 
That  is  a  relaxed  attitmle.  yet  she  kept  it  all  thrrmgh  her  horri- 
ble story.  I  reniember  that  once  while  we  were  rehearsing  that 
•iceiie.  she  said:  '.Mr.  .McKae.  don't  you  think  you  had  Inrttcr  <lo 
something  while  I  am  talking,  say  move  over  to  the  table  and  take 
up  something?"  "Yes.'  I  answereil.  '!  do  think  so.  hiii  I  was 
afraiil  it  might  ilisliirh  you.'  '(1h,  no,*  she  said.  'Notlirng  ilis- 
tiirbs  me.    I'1ea>e  do  so.    The  scene  will  ap|x-ar  more  natural.' 

"That  is  the  way  she  is.  I 
don't  iK-lieve  she  knows  where 
the  centre  of  the  stage  is.  She 
never  tries  consciously  to  take 
it.  She  thinks  always  of  the 
production  as  a  whole.  Miss 
Itlanclie  llatc-  is  the  last  of  a 
magniticent  (juartct  of  star> 
for  whom  I  have  been  a  for 
Innate  leading  m  a  n.  Miss 
liates  is  a  big,  human  soul. 

"Yes.  I  suppose  I  shall  star. 
It  is  contemplaleil,  ami  I  sup- 
pose it  is  inevitable.  H  u  t 
there  are  many  worries  and 
resixinsibilities  about  starring, 
anil  I  have  been  content  as  I 
am.  1  often  think  and  say : 
"What's  the  use  of  starring? 
.\nylindy  can  star."  W  ho  hel<l 
an  ali»'dutely  uni<|ne  pos-tion 
on  the  .American  stage?  Frank 
Worthing.  He  illustrates  the 
value  of  the  leading  man 
Miss  (icorge  was  never 
markerlly  siicce-sful  until  she 
seciire<l  him  for  her  comparn 

"In  my  ten  years  as  a 
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A  Califorimia  Forest  Play 

THAT  famous  art  and  literary  organization  known  as  the 
Dolicmian  C'lub  of  San  Francisco  prcscnlcil  last  fall,  in 
the  nohcmian  Grove,  Sonoma  (.'onnty,  California,  their 
ninth    i>lay,    "The  Green 
Knight,"  by  Porter  Garnctt, 
with  music  hy  F.dwanI  G. 
Stricklcn.     The   new  work 
was,  as  Is  usual,  produced  by 
the    author,    performed  by 
members  of  the  club  exclu- 
sively, and  witnesse<l  by  a  dis- 
ting^ui.'^hed    audience,  from 
which  women  were  rigorously 
excluded. 

Since  the  year  1878  the 
members  of  the  Bohemian 
Club  have  given  performances 
in  this  wonderful  forest  the- 
atre, which  has  the  sky  for 
its  roof  and  the  majesty  of 
the  primeval  forest  as  its  only 
stage  setting.  Describing  the 
beauty  of  the  spot  in  an  arti- 
cle published  in  this  maga- 
zine in  T901J,  Mr.  Herman 
SchcfTaucr,  then  the  Sire  of 
the  lloheniians.  wrote: 

"W  hen,  fevcre<l  and  tliisheil 
with  the  haste  ami  din  of 
raving  cities,  you  first  set  foot 
in  the  sacred  silences  of  this 
forest,  and  feel  its  gigantic 
spell  seize  upon  your  soul, 
when  your  eye  pierces  down 
deep  green  vistas  of  shadow 
or  soars  up  the  colossal  shafts 
to  the  jjreat  crowns  of  the 
trees  bright  in  the  sunshine 
hundreds  of  feet  overhead,  a 
sense  of  deep  awe  ami  rever- 
ence overcomes  you.  ^'ou 
stand  hushe<l  as  though  un- 
der the  nave  of  some  cathe- 
dral. Often  into  the  eyes  o( 
the  visitor  from  ICuropc  or  the 
Kast  tears  start  unhidden  anil 
heads  are  harcM.  The  haunt- 
ing of  the  forest,  its  magic 
chami  and  liencdiction.  have 
been  cast  upon  you,  and  never 
thenceforth  shall  your  soul  l)e 
free.  Should  you  be  favored 
with  the  rare  privilege  of 
spending  a  happy  week  or 
two  in  tlie  good  fellowship  of 

the  Bohemians,  and.  fuially,  to  crown  all,  have  witnessed  the  un- 
forgettable spectacle  of  their  yearly  Forest  Pla>-,  your  remaining 
days  of  life  will  be  haunte<l  with  jKjtcnt  tncniorirs  of  a  rich  joy 
and  visions  of  unfading  beauty.  Your  sojourn  in  the  redwtMxIs 
will  seem  like  some  fair  <lrcam,  some  brief  respite  in  Valhalla  or 
the  Land  of  the  I.otus-Eatcrs.  an<l  the  most  gorgeojis  drama  <ir 
opera  in  the  gilded  theatres  of  the  city  will  appear  a  paltry  thing, 
a  play  of  puppets,  backed  with  paljtable  artificiality,  luinatural 
lights  and  settings,  tinsel  .ind  mechanical  tnunpcry.  For  yon 
will  recall  the  glory  of  the  moon  floating  aliove  the  lowering 
crests  of  the  redwoods,  the  .solemn  hush  of  the  vast  colonnades, 
bursts  of  music  rolling  gloriously  through  the  night,  visions  of 
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gods  and  men,  glimpses  of  armor  and  torch-fires  amidst  the 
trees,  a  natural  stage  suflFuscd  with  a  soft  and  lovely  radiance, 
the  chanting  of  choral  harmonies  and  golden  lines  of  poetry 
thrilling  the  air.  It  will  seem  to  you  like  some  effect  of  miigic, 
some  prospect  vouchsafed  you  into  the  nnghty  festivals  of  agc- 
olil  empires,  ^onie  sumptuous  pageant  of  ancient  days." 

The  tlie.itre  is  situateil  in  a 
grove  of  giant  r  e  <l  w  o  o  d  s 
which  was  acquired  by  the 
club  that  the  mighty  trees 
might  l)c  >aved  from  destruc- 
tion. The  lir^t  play  by  a 
member  of  the  club  was  pro- 
duced in  Kx>^.  "The  Green 
Kniglit"  lias  been  privately 
printed,  and  in  a  scholarly 
introduction,  Mr.  Gamett 
skillfully  prepares  those  who 
have  lint  seen  the  pla>.  that 
they  may  visualize  from  the 
priiiteil  ])age  with  a  belter 
idea  of  the  spirit  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  piece 
was  given.  It  is  diaIoguc<l  in 
a  polished  vcr>e  of  varying 
metres,  filled  with  the  dignity 
of  the  wimmIs  aiiil  reverence 
for  it. 

K'cotios,  the  son  of  the 
great  go<l  Pan.  admonishes 
men  to  be  reverent  in  the 
|)resencc  of  these  mighty 
trees.  The  moonbeams  dance, 
and  the  FIf-King  with  his 
fairy  folk  join  in  the  play. 
Hut  they  arc  frightened  awuy 
by  an  ominous  presence. 
This  is  the  Black  Knight, 
known  as  Care,  who  has  car- 
ried off  the  Prince  to  serve 
liim  in  his  woodland  abtnlc. 
Carc"s  mission  is  to  break 
men's  souls  with  trouble.  He 
gives  the  Prince  to  the  care 
of  his  horrible  servant.  Ma- 
dolor.  The  Black  Kn-ght 
prays  to  his  master  .Sath.mas. 
who  responds  from  hell  and 
bids  him  continue  in  the  ful- 
tilinent  of  his  mission.  .Vmong 
tho>c  captured  with  him,  the 
Prince  recognizes  his  good 
<ild  priest,  .-\rrholon.  The 
l'"lf-K:ng  visits  the  Prince. 
an<l  bids  him  keep  up  heart, 
as  some  one  is  coining  to  aid 
him.  The  Green  Knight  ap- 
pears, guided  by  a  forest  sprite. 
He  strikes  the  suspcn  lcd  shield,  which  summons  the  Black  Knight, 
who  at  once  challenges  him  to  Itattle.  They  retire  to  a  nearby  glen 
to  fight.  The  captives  pray  for  the  success  of  the  Green  KnighL 
lie  returns  with  the  head  of  the  Black  Knight.  He  reveals  him- 
self as  one  sent  from  Heaven  to  aid  them.  The  King  and  his 
knights  come  and  find  the  Prince  and  the  captives.  The  King 
offers  reward  to  the  ilreen  Knight,  but  he  refuses  all  but  one 
service.  The  King  must  see  that  forever  nothing  but  gladness 
abides  in  the  grove.  The  coiiimanti  has  come  from  God.  The 
fireeii  Knight  bids  them  bum  the  body  of  Care,  and  gives  the 
Prince  the  sword  with  which  he  slew  him.  He  chants  an  ot\v  to 
Beauty  and  is  taken  into  the  gates  of  Paradise. 
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The  Out-Door 

Br  WILUAM  JOHNSTON 


AMKRICAN  visi- 
^tors  to  Swfilci) 
thiii  last  suniiner 
liad  the  oi>i>i)rtimit_v  of 
wiiiies.sini;  a  tlicairii-al  !<|Hrclaclc  a>  novel  a>,  anil  tu  most  per- 
sons far  more  iiUcreslinn  and  cntcrtaiiiinj;  tliaii,  the  far-fanu'il 
l'as>iun  I'lay  ai  Oberainnicrgaii,  In  a  natural  upen-air  anipl)i- 
tlicatrc  at  Skanscn,  tlic  sunnner  ])lay}{ronud  uf  Stuckhulm,  all 
snntnicr  long  a  wcll-aclcd  play,  "\'annlandingarno,"  was  given 
to  packed  benches,  with  real  houses,  real  trees,  and  a  real  chun-h 
as  stanc  projierties. 

Though  nu  elTurt  was  made  to  advertise  these  (lerfurniaiices 
beyond  the  ordinary  inch  card  in  the  Stuckliohu  newspapers,  and 
althcHigh  many  ,\nierican  and  other  tourists  undoubtedly  came 
an<l  went  without  being  aware  of  the  treat  awaiting  them,  so  well 
<lid  the  Swedish  people  thentselves  patroiii/e  the  new  ileparture 
that  for  over  two  months  nine  performances  a  week  were  given. 
U'itlfout  question  the  play  will  be  re)icatfil  next  summer  when 
the  great  Olympic  games  will  draw  to  Stockholm  an  unusually 
large  number  of  summer  visitors. 

TIte  play  itself — an  old  folk-piece  very  popular  all  through 
Sweden  at  Christmas  week  and  sucli  times — a  sort  of  Swc<lish 
"Old  Homestead,"  is  quite  in  keeping  with  Skansen.  Nowhere 
in  America  is  there  anything  that  corres|H)n<ls  to  this  seventy- 
acre  open-air  museum  fcnmded  by  Dr.  Artur  Ilazelias  in  i8<>i. 
to  illustrate  and  perpetuate  the  natural  history  an<l  ethnography 
of  .Sweden. 

Skanscn  is  l<x"ite<l  on  a  little  island  in  the  Saltsjo.  not  ten  min- 
utes away  from  the  (  iraml  Hotel  in  Stockliolm.  It  can  l>c  rcachcil 
by  tram-car  or  taxicab,  by  Iwats  from  a  dozen  wharves,  or  by  a 
delightful  walk  across  a  wide  bridge  and  through  the  great  [>ark 
known  as  Djurgard.  Keepers  at  the  gales  of  Skanseti,  in  the 
garb  i>f  the  time  of  Qiarles  Xll,  collect  an  entrance  lee  of  fifty 
ore — fourteen  cents.  Within  you  are  free  to  wander  through  the 
Napp  encampment,  past  the  hear  cages,  among  great  enclosures 
where  are  gathered  all  the  beasts  and  birds  of  Sweden.  \'ou  can 
peer  into  sixteenth  century  huts  and  ins|)ect  l>eautifnl  gardens 
and  .sliruhliery  that  contain  every  flower  that  grows  in  the  land. 
If  you  are  wise  you  will  have  come  early  enough  to  have  coffee 
anil  waffles  serve«l  out  under  the  trees  with  pretty  .Swede  girls 
dressc<l  in  the  brilliant  holiday  costumes  of  the  various  provinces 
attending  you. 

The  play  itself  begins  at  seven-thirty  in  bro.-i<l  daylight.  In  fact 
it  is  not  until  the  last  act.  long  after  ten  o'cliKk.  that  any  artificial 
light  is  needed,  for  in  this  northern  latitude  in  July  and  .August 
it  is  hardly  dark  before  midnight.  You  purchase  your  tickets 
at  a  .small  booth  near  the  Hredablick  or  ontlo<)k-towcr.  three 
kronors  for  a  first-class  seat,  two  for  second  and  one  for  third. 

Passing  down  a  lane  of  ropes  you  find  yourself  in  a  natural 
amjihithcatre  where  tlieie  have  been  placed  plain  wixnIcu  benches 
with  backs  that  will  seat  1,500  [>crsons.      The  amphithcatlc. 


,       gtl  bounded  mt  either  Mdc 

ay    at    oKansen   bv  a  shrub-hidden  lane. 

liMjks  down  on  a  small 
level  place  where  stand 
two  real  houses  among  real  trees.  One  <>t  them,  i»o  stories 
high  and  painteil,  is  a  rich  man'>  dwelling,  .\cross  the  green 
is  the  lug  hut  of  a  |>ix>r  woodcutter,  only  one  story — an  actual 
hut  brought  from  a  far  distant  village  and  .set  up  there.  ISy 
the  door  of  the  hut  stamls  a  jieasant's  rush  broom  and  before- 
it  a  chopping  bhH'k.  l-mm  the  green  a  Line  leads  down  a  little 
hill  jtast  a  little  white,  frame  church,  like  the  hut,  a  real  church 
of  (ifty  years  ago. 

l^veii  if  you  are  unfamiliar  with  Swedish  it  is  easy  to  follow 
the  story.  The  rich  man  has  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  daugh- 
ter gets  eugagcil  with  her  parents'  approval.  The  neighbors  come 
to  congratulate  her.  I!y  the  third  of  the  six  .nct,>  there  is  a  wed- 
ding. A  feast  is  spread  on  tables  outside  the  house.  The  peas- 
ants come  anil  dance  as  the  fiddlers  pla_<i.  Meanwhile  the  son  of 
the  house,  a  jKietical  songster,  has  been  making  love  to  the  l>eau- 
tiful  daughter  of  the  poor  woo<l-euttcr.  There  are  angry  scenes 
with  his  parents.  The  wood-cutter's  family  arc  slighted  at  the 
wedding  feast.  The  jxHir  girl  has  another  suitor,  tix),  her  father's 
hel]>cr,  a  bashful  bumpkin  who,  as  he  wcxis  her,  tears  ofT 
branches  of  the  trees  and  eats  the  leaves — an  excellent  [lortrayal 
of  nervousness.   She  rejects  this  Uwer  for  the  rich  man's  son. 

The  rich  man  sternly  forbids  his  son's  marriage,  and  has  the 
banns  annouuced  for  his  marriage  to  another.  The  l)oy  runs 
away,  .\fter  the  "ion's  departure  the  girl  gKs  cra/y  and  wan- 
ders al>out.  her  disheveleil  hair  bedecked  with  (lowers.  'Hie  bo\  '» 
disappearance  and  the  girl's  madness  bring  the  two  fathers  to- 
gether, but  just  as  they  have  become  rceonciled.  the  girl  throws 
herself  into  a  lake.  Here,  es|icrially,  the  scene  is  remarkably 
realistic.  The  demented  girl  pushes  aside  the  branches  of  real 
bu-hes  and  disappear",  and  a  few  secomls  later  there  is  tlie  splash 
of  a  boily  falling  into  the  foliage-hidden  lake. 

Her  lover,  of  course,  happily  returns  home  ju.st  in  time  to 
rescue  her  and  there  is  a  second  wediling.  The  old  wood-cutter 
at  this  wedding  gets  too  much  to  drink  and  his  antics  delight  the 
audience. 

Nothing  has  been  omitted  to  lend  realism  to  the  picture. 
Smoke  rises  from  the  cottage  chimney,  the  church  bell  rings, 
lights  appear  in  its  windows  and  you  hear  Swedish  hymns  sung. 
At  (he  wedilings  the  guests  come  driving  up  in  the  o<lil  two- 
wheeled  vehicles  of  old-tiine  .Sweden.  Three  of  the  celebrated 
Swedish  folk-dances  are  introduced  at  each  wcilding.  the  dancers 
all  drcsscil  in  the  vivid  scarlet  that  marks  the  peasant  holiday 
clothes.  The  onlv  musical  accompaniment  is  that  of  three  fiddlers 
in  knee  breeches  and  long  coats. 

While  the  actors  for  the  most  part  are  the  peasants  who  are 
employed  in  Skaiisen,  several  of  the  best  known  players  in  Swe- 
den have  the  leading  roles. 
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IT   is   not   y  c  t 
ten  years  ago 
wlicn  "The 
(ircal  Ktiby"  was 
abuiit    to  ajipear 


Seventy  Weeks  of  Stock  in  New  York  IZ 


Br  ANNE  PEACOCK 


at    I  lie 


Walnut  Street  Theatre,  I'hila- 
(Iclphia.  tliat  there  was  a  call  for  "extra  people."  At  the 
very  cii*l  of  the  procession  was  a  slim,  young  fiir\.  her  hair  in 
"piR-tails,"  anfl  her  skirts  scarcely  reaching  to  her  shoc-t()ps. 
After  some  slight  hevllatioii  she  approacheil  the  hox -office  with 
a  mixture  of  (lif{i<lenci-  and  deterniination. 

"I  want  to  go  on  as  an  extra  woman." 
»lic  annoiincetl  bravely.  Tlie  l>ox-office  man 
consi<lcre<l  her.  "Well,"  he  rcinarl<c<l. 
"We've  engagcfl  all  the  jK'oplc  vvc  necl. 
You  haven't  had  any  experience,  have  _\our " 
"Yes,  I  have,"  retorle<l  the  girl.  "I've 
pla>ed  all  the  leading  parts  in  our  Cliurch 
Temperance  Society's  plays." 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  hearty  laugh 
from  the  second  man  in  the  lK>x-ofrice. 

"So  yoti  want  to  go  on  the  stage?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  the  girl,  fixing  hopcfid 
eyes  on  his  smiling,  handsome  face. 

The  man  drew  out  a  card  and  wrote  on 
it:  "I'lcase  give  this  young  lady,  who  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  position  as  extra  woman." 

"There."  he  slid,  handing  the  card  to  her, 
"Ciive  that  to  the  stage-manager,  and — 
good  luck !" 

.After  she  had  rcccive<l  the  coveted  po- 
sition, the  girl  looked  at  the  card.  It  twre 
the  name  of  Chaimcey  Olcott.  And  only  a 
few  weeks  ago.  I'riscilla  Knowles,  leading 
Woman  of  the  only  stock  company  in  Man- 
hattan, laughed  over  the  incident  with  Mr. 
Olcott,  and  grate fidly  acknowIe<lgcd  that 
her  career  began  with  bis  card  and  his  goo<l 
wishes.  Over  a  "<li.sh  of  lea."  Mi.>s 
Knowles  reviewed  the  years  that  intervened 
between  the  Church  Temperance  5y>ciefy  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  present  New  York 
stock  company. 

Creston  Clarke  had  taken  her  on  tour 
that  same  year,  attd  Miss  Knowles  pays 
grateful  tribute  to  his  memory.   "He  was  a 


oh,  so  much ! 


Ill  .Shakes- 
|>earcan  a  c  t  o  r," 
she  s;»id.    ".\  n  d 
he   taught   nie — 
He  was  never  recognized  as  he  deserved,  .\fler 


his  death.  I  was  with  .Stuart  Kolison.  Then  I  had  a  year  of 
starring  in  dramas  of  the  tyin'  that  I'lorence  Koberis  plays — 
strong  emotional  roles.  I  was  leailiug  woman  in  >ti«k  in  Port- 
land. Ore.,  and  in  San  Francisco  and  l.os  .\ngeles.  Then  here." 

.\nd  for  over  .seventy  consecutive  weeks 
.Mi.ss  Knowles  has  pl.iye<l  the  leads  at  the 
.Academy  of  Music— a  "ham  of  a  place," 
one  calls  it,  yet  it  is  filleil  every  night  and 
every  afterticxin,  six  days  in  the  week.  She 
has  not  missed  one  perfonnance  of  all  these 
eight  hunilred  and  forty,  and  in  the  sixty 
plays  proiliicetl.  she  has  not  once  "repeated" 
a  gown !  .Surely  the  days  of  the  old  stock 
companies  are  over.  Then,  one  might,  with 
ingenuity,  reniiMlel  a  black  satin  or  a  yellow 
silk,  an<l  with  a  new  ovcr-ilress  of  net  or 
lace,  achieve  a  novelty.  Au«liences  are 
more  critical  ami  more  sophisticated  now-a- 
days.  In  her  co/y  apartment  near  •;rani- 
ercy  Park,  Miss  Knowles  has  packed  away 
gowns  to  the  value  of  $7,000.  and  the  trutb 
of  this  statement  is  vouched  for  by  an  in- 
surance policy.  .-\  clever  French  woman 
devotes  her  entire  time  to  making  gowns  for 
Miss  Knowles.  ICven  for  coslinne-play«. 
the  actress  prefers  to  have  her  dresses  maile 
especially,  rather  than  rent  the  costumes,  as 
is  usual. 

"It  is  vcr\  wearying  and  very  difficult," 
she  says  r>f  this  m,itter  of  clothes.  "In  some 
plays.  I  have  as  many  as  five  or  six  changes, 
and  ty  select  the  gowns  and  have  them  fitted 
take  lime  that  often  should  lie  given  to  rest. 
Rut  I  believe  in  the  imixirlance  of  clothes 
to  the  actress — not  only  for  their  eflTect  on 
the  audience  but  for  their  effect  on  the 
actress  herself.  I  know  that  I  couldn't  work 
so  well  if  I  dresse<l  Zaza  in  the  negligee  in 
which  Camille  died  the  week  before!  Atid 
then,  our  auilicnces  have  in  them  always 
many  people  from  the  Fjst  .Side — working 
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girts  who  are  very  loyal  to  us  all.  It  means  sclf-dcnial,  usually,  for 
rlietii  to  come  to  the  theatre,  and  often,  I  am  sure,  the  weekly 
visit  to  the  Aca<!cm.v  is  almost  liieir  only  recreation  and  pleasure. 
I  couldn't  give  them  anytliitig  les.s  than  the  very  best  that  I  can 
offer  in  every  way,"  she  said  sim|)ly  and  with  unconscious  gra- 
ciousncss. 

It  is  this  kindly  and  gracioii:^  nature  which,  possibly  quite  as 
nuicli  as  undoubted  talent  and  good  looks,  has  won  for  Miss 
Knowles  an  a<liniration  and  loyalty  which  arc  not  without  their 
embarrassing  features.  The  policeman  in  the  vicinity  watches 
for  the  hour  when  Miss  Knowles  leaves  the  theatre  after  the 
performances;  not  only  to  protect  her.  on  occasion,  from  too  in- 
sistent admirers,  but  also  to  keep  the  street  clear  for  traffic.  It 
is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  neighborhood,  .'\ftcr  the  ."Saturday 
matinee,  two  policemen  are  always  on  duty  at  the  stage  entrance, 
for  the  crowds  along  Fourteenth  Street 
average  four  to  five  hundred  persons. 
Miss  Knowles  slips  into  a  convenient  res- 
taurant and  waits  until  the  coast  is  clear 
before  venturing  home.  She  langhs  over 
it  all  very  good-naturedly,  straightens  her 
hat.  and  says  nothing.  Bui  she  clings  to 
the  friemlly  giant  in  blue  until  the  doors 
of  the  restaurant  shut  out  the  crowd.  The 
East  -Side  is  more  demonstrative  than  is 
Broadway. 

".And  there  are  always  the  letters  and 
the  presents."  she  adds. 

"lagging  letters,  friendly  notes  from 
strangers  —  all  sorts  of  letters.  'Mash 
notes?'"  Miss  Knowles  dismisses  them 
with  an  efTectivc  gesture  toward  the  scrap 
basket,  "New  N'ork  is  worse  than  the 
West  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Sometimes 
these  notes  are  funny.  One  I  received  re- 
cently was  from  a  minister  here,  oflfering 
me  his  heart  and  hand.  1  was  just  the  sort 
of  woman  to  help  him  in  his  work,  he 
wrote !   I'd  never  even  seen  the  man. 

"Oh,  it's  harcl  work— stock,"  she  admits. 


"*"«  CHARLES  J.  ROSS 

Thi«  Ttrll-known  actor,  •««  lomr  lime  aHo  in 


"Hut  it's  a  gooil  training  school — tin:  very  best.  1  firmly  b«lie\'e. 
It's  ba<l  to  stay  in  stock  too  long,  though.  <  )ne  ac(|uires  tricks  and 
mannerisms,  and  then,  too,  no  one  can  stand  it  for  very  long  aii<l 
do  go(«l  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  spend  n<y  life  fitting  clothes, 
rehearsing,  playing  one  part,  trying  to  learn  another  part  for  next 
week,  and  trying  to  forget  the  part  I  played  last  week.  Literally, 
I've  been  Kliza  in  "rnclc  Tom's  Cabin'  one  week  and  Zaza  the 
next.  I've  jumjieil  from  'The  (iirl  of  the  Golden  West'  to  'The 
County  Chairman,'  or  some  other  ingenue  part.  It  may  make 
one  versatile,  but  it's  certainly  hard  work.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  kinihiess  and  consideration  with  which  our  manager,  Mr. 
Fox,  surrounds  us,  1  don't  sec  how  1  couM  have  gotten  through 
this  year  without  missing  a  single  performance. 

"And  "what  next  ?'  (^h,  I  haven't  thought  much  about  it,  but 
I  si<ppose  that  1  shall  leave  stock — some  <lay.  Several  of  the 
liroadway  managers  have  made  nve  oflfcrs, 
but  I'm  afraid  of  Uroadway.  Our  stock 
audiences  have  time  to  learn  to  like  us  ;  if 
we  don't  make  a  hit  one  week,  we  may 
have  a  better  op|>ortunity  the  next.  I'ltt 
•n  a  protUiction,  one  stakes  everything  on 
the  first  throw  of  the  dice,  .\nA  Broadw.iy 
is  not  so  kind  as  the  Fast  Side.  Perhaps 
(hat  is  just  why."  confessed  .Miss  Knowles 
with  a  laugh,  "that,  though  I'm  afraid,  still 
I  want  to  conipier  liroadway." 

New  ^'o^k  is  a  curious  town,  as  well  as 
a  big  one.  I  lere  in  the  .\cadrmy  of  Mu.sic. 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known  of  the 
city's  theatres,  with  its  huge  orchestra 
.s|Kice  crowded,  its  many  boxes  tilled,  its 
two  balconies  ami  its  gallery  closely  peo- 
ple<l  twice  every  wccknlay.  yet  even  Jier- 
sistcnl  theatregoers  uptown  have  an  idea 
that  "New  V'ork  wouldn't  support  a  stock 
company  1" 

".Anyway.  1  think  that  seventy  consecu- 
tive weeks  with  twelve  performances  a 
week,  and  not  one  of  them  mis.sc<l.  is  really 
rather  a  record,  i.sn't  it  ?"  she  queried. 
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that  history  rc[>eats  it- 
H-lf.  SoiiietiitK-s  wc  note  how  certain  events  arc  linkcil  together 
by  a  similarity  in  elates.  Occasionally  we  iliscover  a  career  in 
which  the  fipirc  thirteen  ilominates  with  startling  fre<iiiency. 
And  once  in  n  while,  hut  not  fre<iucntly,  certain  memorable  events 
are  jnincil  toRcther.  as  it  were,  by  a  double,  or  even  a  tri))Ie,  set 
of  coinciilcnces. 

\o  one  who  has  ever  studied  the  life  of  William  Shakespeare 
has  failed  to  he  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  master  dramatist 
of  all  ages  passed  asvay  on  his  hirlhday,  so  that  .^l^ril  stands 
prominently  ufi^iu  every  tablet  to  his  menwry.  And  it  remained 
for  a  maniac.  Mark  (iray.  of  St.  Louis,  to  select  Shakesjicarc's 
hirtliilay  as  the  most  appropriate  day  in  the  year  for  making  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Mdwin  Hooth. 

It  was  on  April  2^.  1879.  at  Mc\'icker's  Theatre,  Chicago,  dur- 
ing a  |>erformancc  of  Shakes[)eare's  "Richar<l  II,"  that  Mark 
(iray,  standing  in  the  first  row  of  the  balcony  of  the  theatre,  fired 
two  shots  at  l-tlwin  llooth.  who  was  impersonating  Richard  11. 
lUith  bull  missed  their  mark.  .Mr.  Uooth  secured  one  of  them, 
which  had  ''ound  its  way  into  the  woodwork  of  the  scenery,  had 
It  niountC'l  in  a  gold  cartridge,  and  wore 
it  tm  his  watch  chain,  lie  had  it  in- 
scrit>cd:  "To  Edwin  Booth  from  Mark 
Cray." 

There  were  two  notable  coincidences 
in  the  career  of  Mdwin,  for  he  |>assed 
away  on  the  t;i-cnty-fourlh  anniversary 
of  his  marriage  to  Mary  Mc\'icker,  his 
second  wife.  When  Mrs.  Uooth  passc<l 
away,  it  was  on  the  forty-eighlh  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  K<lwin  Booth.  In 
other  words,  Edwin  B4>oth  was  born  No- 
vemhcr  13.  iS^,^.  while  the  secoml  Mrs. 
Booth  (  .Mary  McVicker),  passed  away 
Xnvember  i.i.  1881.  Booth  married 
Mary  .McN'ickcr  on  June  7.  1869.  and 
answered  the  final  summons  on  June  7. 
189.V 

Edwin  Booth's  name  suggests  Ford's 
Tlie.ntre.  Washington,  which,  after  the  assassination  of  Lincoln 
by  John  Wilkes-Booth,  was  converted  into  a  storchou.sc  for  ccr- 


Co  niMUM  Trc«st4d 

Tntimphant  misircss  of  (lir  t»iiiKer's  art. 

Inspired  interpreter  of  Wagner'* 
An  actress  great  of  spirit,  mliul  ami  lieart. 
.\nd  brauty.  to  cionpUie  tile  perfect  whole! 

What  flame  is  Unminjc  there  Itrhinij  ymtr  ryc^? 

What  is  the  srrrrt  iif  ymir  thrilliiiK  [lower? 
The  soul  n(  Genius,  in  a  frail  ilisK>"se, 
The  perfttnic  of  a  K'owing.  tropic  Anwrr. 

i\n  aiidieiu-e  i>f  Ihimsanils  hi>I<l  their  liri  jih. 
Your  music  and  yonr  |>^^^ence  fdl  the  air; 
Isolde's  burning  passion  ends  in  de.ilh, 
Bm  leaves  a  living  woman  ircmldiiiK  therr 

M.  !•■.  W 


collapscil.  so  that  the  in- 
terior of  the  buiMing  had  to  be  completely  recon^iructcil.  .\t 
pre.sent  it  is  use<l  as  a  repoN-jory  for  the  records  of  the  I'liited 
States  Pension  Bureau.  .And  June  <).  iH<>.^.  was  the  day  on  which 
Kdwin  Itoiith  was  buried,  the  acri<lcnt  taking  pl.icc  while  the 
funeral  was  in  progress  in  New  ^'ork. 

The  collapse  of  l-ord'-,  Ojiera  House  ha<l  something  of  a  par- 
allel when,  nut  many  years  ago.  the  huge  dome  of  Robinson's 
Opera  House,  Cincinnati,  fell  in.  The  natnc  of  the  play  then  on 
the  boards  was.  "Cnder  the  Dome." 

The  number  thirteen  has  been  most  promiiu-ntly  in  evidence  in 
the  career  of  Daniel  l-'nibmau.  l-'or  a  while  it  >eeme<l  as  if  every 
imjiortant  event  of  .Mr.  l''rohman"s  career  centered  in  some  way 
or  other  alMiul  the  number  thirteen.  The  manager  has  thirteen 
letters  in  his  name.  There  are  thirteen  letters  in  Lyceum  The- 
tre,  which  was  originall>  the  inspiration  of  the  late  .Steele 
Mackaye.  Steele  .Mackaye  al'"i  IlkI  thirteen  letters  in  his  name. 
The  principal  actor  at  the  L>ceum.  when  it  was  opened  in  t885. 
with  Steele  .Macka>c's  "Dakolar."  was  Robert  .Mantcll.  who  has 
likcwi.se  thirteen  letters  to  his  ere«lit.  The  first  big  success  at  the 
Lyceum  was  "Due  of  Our  tiirls,"  by 
Fironsiin  Howard.  Both  title  and  author 
have  thirteen  letter>.  The  most  pro- 
nounce<l  success  in  this  play  was  made 
by  a  young  actor  named  Ldward  II. 
Sothern,  who  employs  thirteen  letters 
when  writing  his  autograph.  In  after 
years,  when  .Mr.  .^jthern  iK'canic  one  of 
Daniel  Frohtnan's  stars,  anil  they  were 
about  t'l  sign  the  cojitract.  Mr.  Sothern 
became  nervous  when  he  discoverc<l  that 
the  day  was  a  Friday,  and  the  thirteenth 
of  the  month.  He  lK>ggcil  Mr.  Frohman 
to  pi">stpone  the  signing  just  one  day,  bin 
the  latter  remun-trated  with  Sothorn. 
Mr.  Sothern  finally  ac<|uiesced,  although 
he  had  his  misgivings.  These  were  dis- 
pellcrl,  however,  when  he  found  himself 
a  tremendous  success,  receiving  as  much 
as  fifty  thiiusaiid  dolbirs  a  year  from  !>aniet  Frohman,  and  twice 
that  sum  several  years  later  from  Charles  Frohman, 
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One  of  Mr.  Sothcrn's  liiggost  hits  was  marJc  in  "The  Highest 
FJiililer,"  You  will  fiml  exactly  thirteen  letters  in  the  wonU. 
"HiRhest  I'iddcr."  iMirtherniorc.  there  were  jii>t  thirteen  char- 
acters fn  the  play.  At  this  time  Daniel  I'r<»hinan'>  literary  a<lvisiir 
at  the  Lyceum  was  the  late 
Henry  C.  OcMille,  an<l  he,  tmi, 
hail  thirteen  lelterN  in  his  name. 
.\ni<>ii|;  the  |>r<Miiitient  ntenthers 
of  Daniel  l-'rohtnan's  tirst  stock 
company  at  the  Lyceum  were 
Herl>ert  Kelccy.  Charles  Wal- 
cot,  Walter  I5ellciw>.  llerlK-rt 
Archer,  anil  (itDrgia  C'ayvaii. 
each  a  |>r<>ni>uncecl  favorite 
with  a  name  of  thirteen  letters. 
Later  prominent  ailclitions  t" 
the  ccinipaiiy  inchi>le»l  janu's 
K.  Ilackett,  iMhvard  J.  .Mor- 
gan, (iraoe  I'.lli.ston  an<l  .Mary 
Maimering,  each  with  a  name 
of  thirteen  letters.  In  later 
ycar.s  Mr.  Frohman  starreil 
Cecilia  Loftus,  who  had  thir- 
teen letters  to  tier  credit,  ami 
who,  in  London,  hail  In-en  a 
great  favorite  at  fonr  theatres, 
each  of  which  had  exactly  thir- 
teen letters,  namely,  Tivoli 
Theatre,  <  iaiety  Theatre,  Kni- 
pire  Theatre  and  Lyceum  The- 
atre. .\t  the  last-named  the- 
atre Miss  Loftus  snpporteil  .Sir 
Henry  Irving  in  "l-'anst." 

Sir  Henry  Irving's  career 
was  not  withciHt  its  c<iinc:- 
dences,  for  "Itecket"  was  asso- 
ciateil  both  with  his  hirthday 
and  the  day  of  his  death.  I  Ic 
selected  his  hirthday  lor  ihc 
first  production  of  the  play, 
and  it  was  in  "Heckct,"  years 
afterwards,  that  he  .-ippeared 
on  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
happened  to  lie  a  I'riflay.  Oc- 
tohcr  13,  ux>5- 

One  evening  Sir  Henry  told 
tlie  pre.sent  writer  liow.  some 
years  previous,  he  had  missed 
an  old  friend  ami  wondered 
why  he  was  no  longer  an  at- 
tendant at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  Londtm.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  bcloveil  and  prominent  divines  in  the  I'.ritish  capital,  Itishop 
Kllicott.  One  day  Sir  Henry  met  the  llishop  and  frankly  asked 
him  why  he  had  ahsemed  himself  from  the  Lyceum,  where  he  was 
always  welccmicd  hy  the  .ictor-manager.  The  <listinKuisheil  divine 
replied  that  he  had  lieen  severely  criticized  hy  his  church  people 
for  attending  theatrical  performances.  .Sir  Henry  was  astonished 
that  so  hroad-minilc<l  a  man  sin  mid  pay  any  attention  to  such 
criticism,  and  invtteil  him  to  attend  one  of  the  first  perf4>rmances 
of  the  new  production,  in  which  Irving  was  to  ai'pear  as  a  prelate 
of  F.ngland,  namely,  as  llecket.  The  I'.ishnp  accepted,  attended 
the  |>erfiirniancc,  atxl  was  tremen<|i>Usly  pleased.  The  story  int- 
pressed  the  present  writer  very  much  at  the  t'me.  and  it  was 
forcibly  recalled  to  his  mind  when  he  received  the  London  week- 
lies that  chronicled  simultaneiuisly  the  passingof  Sir  Henry  Irving 
and  of  Itishop  Mllicott,  in  several  instances  their  respective  por- 
traits ap|>earing  on  the  same  |)age. 

Tim  Murphy,  who  played  .Maverick  Rrandcr  so  l<Mig  in  Charles 
H.  lloyt's  amusing  farce  ".\  Texas  Steer."  tells  how,  during  a 
jierformance  of  ";\  HacheWs  Koinance."  he.  as  David  Holmes. 
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had  to  say  to  the  Sylvia  Sommers  of  the  play:  "It's  growing 
dark!"  atui  al  thai  very  moment,  owing  to  some  accident  to  the 
electric  wires  e\eiy  light  in  the  house  went  nut. 

During  Ihe  past  ye:ir  Lnuis  .Mann  had  a  singular  c.\|)eriencc  in 

a  one-night  stand  in  Texas, 
which  made  him  realize  that 
there  were  such  things  as  co- 
incidences on  the  stage,  and 
that  it  was  always  the  unex- 
pected that  hap]H-iieil.  Next 
door  to  ihe  theatre  was  a 
church.  He  was  playing  John 
Kraus.  the  ol<l  ."swiss  watch- 
maker ill  "The  Man  W  ho  .S(iioi| 
."still."  During  the  second  act 
a  numlK-r  of  docks  are  sup- 
p<i>ed  to  strike  the  hour,  one 
large  clock  having  a  small  set 
iif  chimes.  Kraus  stands  a 
moment  attentively  listening  to 
these  chimes,  and  says,  in  a 
tone  of  tender  and  child-like 
entluisiasin  :  "S  w  c  e  t !  .\in't 
il ':"  ( )n  this  ]articular  night 
Mr.  .Mann  nniiced.  with  alarm, 
that  the  property  man,  who  wa* 
snp|Mised  to  play  the  chimes  in 
the  wings,  w.vs  not  in  his  accus- 
tomed place,  and  felt  that  he 
Would  have  to  ctit  mit  the  two 
words.  Imagine  the  star's 
amazement  ami  delight  when, 
at  the  psychological  moment, 
the  chimes  in  the  church  next 
il<«(r  pealed  forth  their  joyous 
lienediction !  That  night  Mr. 
Mann  laid  s]>ecial  emphasis  on 
his  brief  comment,  "Sweet! 
.\int  it?" 

There  is  atMiher  coincidence, 
or  rather  a  set  of  coincidences, 
to  which  Mr,  Mann  has  In-en 
known  to  refer  with  pardon.ihic 
interest.  Tlie  present  writer 
knows  of  an  instance  where  a 
nw^lher  and  daughter  celebrate 
October  ijth  as  their  birthday, 
and  of  another  mother  an<l 
daughter  wliose  common  birth- 
day is  on  OctolK-r  17th.  Ihit 
who  ha>  ever  heard  of  a  family  in  which  no  less  than  seven  inem- 
Iters.  covering  a  period  of  four  generations,  all  celebrate  their 
hirthday  on  the  twentieth  day  of  ihc  month?  Here  are  the  de- 
tails: I^mis  Mann's  grandfather,  .Sanniel  Mann,  was  boni  on 
January  joth.  The  latter  Ii.kI  a  son,  Daniel  Mann,  who  was  bom 
on  Xovemher  j«)th.  This  Daniel  .Mann  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  namely,  Samuel,  Louis,  N'at  I).,  and  .Mathilda  .Mann. 
Samuel  »vas  born  on  June  ioth ;  Louis  on  ,\pril  jo;  Xat  D.  on 
.March  20th,  and  Mathilda  .Mann  on  .Xugust  ioth.  There  were 
no  other  brothers  or  sisters,  but  Miss  Natalie  .Mann,  the  only 
drkl  of  N'al  I>.  Mann,  wa>  burn  on  Oclol)er  ioth ! 

While  the  numlK-r  twenty  dominates  in  Mr.  .Mann's  family, 
.Mrs.  Louis  Mann,  who  is  known  to  the  stage  as  Clara  Lipinan, 
finds  that  her  career  has  been  largely  influenceil  by  names  con- 
taining exactly  eleven  letters.  In  fact,  the  principal  characters 
she  has  portrayed  on  the  stage  have  been  spelled  with  eleven 
letters.  I'nr  inslance:  Clara  Lt)>man  has  eleven  letters  in  her 
own  name.  Her  first  .success  was  achieved  in  "Incog."  in  which 
she  appeared  as  Molly  .Somers.  a  name  of  eleven  letters.  Her 
next  big  siicces^s  was  in  "The  Ciirl  from  Paris,"  in  which  she  was 
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sivn  as  jiilu-  IttiiilKiii.  a  iiaiiK' 
111  eleven  lollcrs.  Tlicri  came 
"The  'relc|ilnme  (iirl,"  in 
uliieli  >lie  |)laye<1  Kstcllc 
(.  <ic<),  a  name  of  eleven  let- 
ters. 1  ler  next  hit  was  in 
"All  On  Acomnt  nf  l'"liza," 
in  which  she  plajeil  Kliza  Carter.  aRaiii  a  name  sihIK'iI  with  eleven 
letters.  Her  jilav  la*t  NcaMin  was  "The  .Marriajje  of  a  .<tar."  in 
wliicli  she  pinycil  Sinn>ne  Lefee,  again  a  name  with  eleven  letters! 

Mere  is  a  iiiusical  eolneiclence  whnlly  nut  nl  the  nnliiiary. 
Have  you  ever  nnticed  that  the  ten  greatc-t  oniipnsers  oi  all 
times  came  in  live  pairs,  Imih  alphabetically  an*!  chroimhigically. 
ami  that  each  pair  of  names  rc- 
presetitcil  a  S4'1mh)I  of  nuisic  or 
style  of  conipnsilinn  distinctively 
its  own?  Let  us  ailniit  that  the 
t»i)  greatest  compilers  were  prac- 
tically the  founUattun  of  all  mod- 
ern music,  two  great  hig  15's.- 
alnioNi  at  the  hcgimiing  of  the 
alph.ilK-l.  namely  liach  and  I'ec- 
Ihoven.  Then  came  another  pair 
of  giants,  who  excelled  all  others 
in  tl»e  writing  (»i  oratorios,  two 
It's.  Handel  and  Haydn.  Pro- 
ceeding lowanls  the  <'eiitre  of  the 
alphabet,  in  fact  the  ah^oltite  cen- 
tre, we  iliiicover  two  eoin|ioscrs 
whose  works  might  well  he  tcniied 
the  imisic  of  happiness.— genial, 
m  e  r  r  y  ,  graceful.  efTerv  escent 
music,  two  M's,  namely  Mozart 
and  .Mendelssohn.  .Xs  wc  pro- 
ceed along  the  alphaln.*!  wc  are 
confronted  hy  a  |>a*r  of  c<>in|M>s- 
crs  who  not  <Hily  excelleil  in  the 
writing  of  immortal  symphonies, 
hut  who  also  rcvohitioni/eil  the 
song,  anil  made  (iernian  lieder 
what  they  are.  namely  two  S's, 
Schumann  .ind  Schubert,  exactly 
as  far  removed  from  the  end  of 
the  alphabet  as  Handel  and  Hay<ln 
are  from  the  beginning.  .And 
last,  hut  not  least,  as  wc  come  still 
nearer  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet. 

wc  Miolil  the  names  of  the  two   <hi.L,-tin(  imMi  \ 

.\|i|irnri«ig  in  nudrvillr  anJ  lo  tir  vlarrrd  nrxl  M-x^nn  in  a  mu«Nal  i..iiiril\ 


Til  Ml  ".Vl.'iWrt  Slitaniir" 


ili-tillgnished  coni|)oser&  of 
the  iiiiieleentli  century  who 
created  a  new  sclnwd  of  «tp- 
era,  two  \\"s,  namely  von 
\\elK*r  ami  Wagner.  \\)» 
will  observe  that  e.ich  p.iir  of 
comjKisers  lived  in  practically 

the  same  period,  and  p>)»>e^st-il  striking  resemblance^  in  their  style. 
.\nil  ]>leasc  note  the  olemling  of  what  might  be  termed  the  alpha- 
betical and  cliroiii:l<  gicnl  pn igres>'.>ii :    |i..  II..  .M.,  S..  and  W  ! 

.S|H."aking  of  Wagner,  it  is  well  to  reniemlKT  that  his  entire 
career  was  a  succession  of  tliirteens  anil  its  donble.  twenty -six. 
l-'irst  <»f  all.  there  are  tllirleen  letters  in  the  name  of  Kichard 

Wagner.  Me  was  bom  hi  the 
year  iKij.  He  tiMik  his  first  im- 
(Mirtant  step  in  life  when  he  was 
jiiNt  twice  thirteen,  for  at  the  age 
of  tMeiit>-six  he  left  Riga  for 
Paris,  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  .MeyerlH'cr,  and  the  wore 
of  "Kienzi"  under  his  arm.  He 
wrote  exactly  thirteen  o|K'ras. 
namely:  "The  Fairic'."  "Das  l,:e- 
Ix'sverliot."  (based  on  .'shake- 
sjieare's  ".Measure  for  .\lea-iire"  l , 
"Kieiizi,"  "The  Tiding  Dutch 
man."  "Tannhaeuser."  "|j>hen- 
grin."  "Das  Hheingold."  "Die 
\\  alkuere."  ".'siegfricd,"  "Die 
( ioctterdaenimerung,""Tristannnd 
Isolde,"  "Die  .Mei-tersinger"  and 
"Parsifal."  'Hie  lliirteenlii  dav 
of  the  iiiiiiith  was  con-picuous 
when  he  prmluccd  "Tannhaeuser" 
anil  "Lohengrin"  in  Paris,  .\nd 
on  July  j(t  (again  twice  thirteen  », 
l><J<j,  he  pfoihiced  for  the  first 
time  his  thirteenth  o]K-ra,  "Parsi- 
fal." .\nd  when  he  pa-sed  away 
in  Venice  in  l-'elmiary.  1K83.  it 
was  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
month! 

I  hit  the  coTii|).iyer  of  "Die  N'i- 
IieUingcn  Trili-g)"  was  iint  the 
only  W.igrier  who  wa'^  infliiencc'I 
hy  the  niimlier  thirteen.  The  gre.1l 
tiertnan  naturalist,  .Moritz  Wag- 
ner, was  lH>m  in   Itavreiit!:  1  11 
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Octiilier  3*1,  the  year  l>eing  1813!  Another  was  the  Cicnnan 
physician.  Kmloli  WaKncr,  al^o  Imrn  at  llayrcuth,  on  Julv  .^i, 
1805.  and  who  i)a.s>cil  away  at  (i»>cttingcn  in  May,  18(14.  i>n  llie 
thirteenth  day  uf  the  munth.  It  is  .ilso  something  of  a  coincidence 
that  the  two  la.<.t-naincd  Wagners  should  have  Iwen  born  in  the 
little  liavarian  town  made  famous  later  l>y  Richard  Wagner! 

Mleanor  Kobson,  who  recently  retired  front  the  stage,  was  also 
affected  by  the  niinilHT  thirteen.  She  has  thir- 
teen letters  in  Iter  name.  'I1ie  first  part  that  she 
played  on  the  stage  had  thirteen  letters,  namely, 
.Marjorie  Deane,  in  ".Men  and  Wunicn."  Three 
of  her  prominent  roles  in  after  years  were 
Merely  Mary  Ann.  .\nrsc  .Marjorie,  and  Vera, 
the  Medium,  each  with  thirteen  letters.  Ilcr 
iiiulhcr,  Mndgc  Carr  Cook,  U:i>  thirteen  letters 
in  her  name.  I  tut  no  one  lias  as  yet  intimated 
that  the  principal  reason  why  .Miss  Kobson 
marrie<l  .Xtigust  Itelniont  was  because  he.  too, 
had  thirteen  letters  in  his  name. 

That  the  number  thirteen  e.\erts  a  strange 
influence  on  the  stage  is  well  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing illustration :  .\  year  ago,  one  of  the 
bigge>t  -iiccesscs  on  Itroailway  was  "The  For- 
tune Hunter."  The  words  "I-"ortunc  Hunter" 
have  thirteen  letters.  Its  author  was  Winchcll 
Smith,  a  name  of  thirteen  letters.  It  was  pro- 
duced at  the  (iaiety  Theatre,  likewise  with  thir- 
teen letters.  The  manager  of  the  ct>tnpany  was 
Hcrt  l-'eibleman,  with  thirteen  lettcr^.  'The 
manager  of  the  theatre  was  T"ri'd  Zinimernian.  svith  thirteen  let- 
ters. ;\nd  the  star  of  the  play  also  had  thirteen  letters,  John 
Uarryinore ! 

Any  one  studying  the  thcilrical  history  of  the  City  of  Oiicago 
will  be  confronted  by  several  coincidences  that  arc  truly  remark- 
able. 'There  have  been  three  large  theatre  lircs  in  t^'liicago,  name- 
ly, Rice's  Chicago  'Theatre;  the  Columbia  Theatre,  and  the  Iro- 
quois 'Theatre.  .-\t  each  lire  the  name  of  John  J.  .McN'ally  was 
conspicuous  in  tlio 
front  of  t  !•  e 
house,  an<l  in 
each  instance  the 
fire  took  ]ilace  on 
the  thirtieth  ila> 
of  the  month! 

W  hen  Uicc  s 
Chicago  Theatre 
—the  first  play- 
house to  be  built 
in  Cliicago — was 
4lcstroyc<l  by  lire, 
it  was  on  Jidy  30. 
1850.  Over  the 
door  at  one  si<le 
of  the  main  en- 
trance was  a  sign 
reading:  "JOII.N 
J.  McNAI.I.Y." 
This  man  had  a 
shop  of  some  sort 
in  front  of  the 
theatre,  an  1  was 
intimate  with 
manager,  players 
and  t  h  e  public. 
When  the  Co- 
lumbia The  a  I  re 
burned  down  it  was  on  March  30.  l8i>H.  and  the  play  then  in  evi- 
tlencc  was  "The  Rogers  brothers  in  Wall  i^trret,"  by  John  J. 
McXally.  Itut  there  was  absolutely  no  relationship  wliatevcr  be- 
tween the  Chicago  shopkeeper  of  1850  and  the  Hoston  playu  right 


Cht"Tlvbv-ni«bit" 

A  wcari»'>nic.  restless, 

Bi>hri<iiuti  life, 
A  world  with  its  plraMirf 
And  worries  and  strife. 


A  jumtilc  of  make-up. 

.\iid  liiilels  :ind  train. 
•  )(  »lrej>  interruplcd. 
Of  w.ilks  in  the  rain. 

Kilt  troopers  are  oi>tinii»i> 

racing  the  iiglit. 
"Wliatevcr  the  last  town, 
.-\  new  one  in-nigln!" 

D.  M 


.Mc.ITflt    Mr,.  (  l.,o<Mi  I  iI/IiukH  rrctkrick  Vormnn 

(Olitt*  UnTiK-r  Tlif>rnr>  0*">'*  llackrlO 

.Sf,-ti,-  Ml  k.van  Siiipiiun'ft  dranulUalUin  of  David  <iraliAin  lllillip'a  ivovcl, 


of  i8«^.  When  the  lr4xiuois  Theatre  was  burned  it  was  on  De- 
cemlK-r  30,  1903,  and  the  play  was  ".Mr.  lUuebcard,"  adapted  for 
the  .\merican  stage  l)>  John  J.  .McN'ally! 

Some  time  in  or  about  :hc  >ear  1835  Joseph  Jefferson,  the 
father  of  the  late  Joseph  Jelferson  (Kip  \  an  Winkle),  found 
himself  practically  strainled  in  the  little  city  uf  SpringtieM,  III. 
The  aUlcrmcn  or  town  trustees  of  SpringftcUl  insisted  upon  a 
theatre  license  so  high  that  it  was  prohibitive, 
ami  Mr.  Jelferson  conchulcd  that  it  would  t>e 
im|K)ssilile  for  his  company  to  ap]»car  thcrt . 
While  in  this  dilenmia  .Mr.  JcfTers<m  was  called 
upon  by  a  young  lawyer,  of  .Springfield,  who 
informed  him  that  he  was  fond  of  the  theatre 
an<l  l>elieved  in  fair  play,  and  that  he  would  do 
all  in  his  power  to  have  the  license  removed. 
The  young  lawvcr.  who  was  then  but  twenty- 
six  years  of  age.  pleaileil  with  the  city  fathers 
of  SpritigtieKI,  told  a  few  stories,  and  won  his 
case.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  company  then  ap- 
peared at  the  liKal  theatre  to  the  delight  of  all 
Springfield.  .Among  the  members  of  this  coni- 
I)any  were  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  .Mexander  .MacKcnzic, 
the  latter  a  lister  of  the  elder  Mr.  JefTer5<m, 
and  the  first  vvomnn  to  |>lay  Mrs.  .Malaprop  in 
"The  Rivals"  in  this  coimtry ;  .Mrs.  David 
Ingcrsoll.  another  sister  of  .Mr.  Jefferson; 
Charles  Hurke.  the  late  Joseph  Jefferson's  half- 
brother,  anil  James  S,  Wright,  t  )n  October  17. 
'837.  these  si'ime  placers  and  a  few  others  took 
part  in  the  very  first  theatrical  enlertainntetit  ever  given  in  the 
City  of  Chicago,  namely,  in  the  dining-room  of  the  old  Sauganash 
Hotel,  the  play  being  "  The  bliot  Witnes>."  TwetUy-fivc  years 
later  a  strticture,  known  all  the  world  over  as  The  Wigwam,  was 
erecteil  on  the  site  of  this  primitive  pioneer  playlioii-.e.  and  was 
the  scene  of  the  first  convetilion  of  the  Republican  parly.  .And 
here,  on  .May  18,  l8<i«>,  the  young  lawyer,  who  hail  befrieniled 
.Mr.  Jefferson  in  Springfield,  was  nominated  for  I'resident  of  the 

I'nited  States! 
His  name  was 
Abraham  Lin- 
coln !  .And  five 
years  later,  on 
May  I.  i8fi5. 
when  .Mr.  Lin- 
coln's funeral 
took  place  in  Chi- 
cago, one  of  the 
pallbearers  w  a  > 
John  It.  Rice,  who 
hail  built  the  first 
theatre  ever  erect- 
ed in  Chicago. 

.Aufither  phase 
of  coincidence  is 
found  in  the  fad 
that  when  any- 
thing goes  wrong 
during  a  stage 
|>erforniance.  the 
next  spoken  line 
usually  empha- 
sizes the  accident. 
Many  years  ,igo 
the  present  writer 
witnessed  a  per- 
formance of  "Ro- 
meo and  Juliet"  at  Dohaney's  Opera  House,  which  was  situated 
over  Dohaney's  Livery  Stable  in  Council  fluffs,  la.  This  was 
l>efore  the  <lays  of  electric  light.  Jane  Coombs  played  Juliet,  and 
O.  H.  Darr  was  the  Romeo.  iCotiUnittd  on  i-agr  t-n) 


Claylon  Fitibush 
4  V  AUiiluii  To  «tir) 
•  Tht  Grain  .it  tliart" 
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The  world's  greatest  artists 

make  records  only  for  the 
world's  greatest  musical  instruments— 

Victor  and  Victor- Victrola 

As  the  world's  jfrcatcst  ojxTa  stars  inaki;  records  only  for  the 
\  ictor.  it  is  self-evident  the  N'ictor  is  the  only  instrunu-nt  that  does  full 
justice  to  their  maj^nificent  voices. 

And  as  tlie  Victor  reproduces  the  actual  livinjj  voic<'s  of  th<'se 
famous  artist?  in  all  their  power,  sweetness  and  purity,  it  is  aj^ain  self 
evident  the  X'ictor  is  the  one  instrument  to  provide  you  not  only  the 
jjems  of  opera  but  the  best  music  ami  entertainment  of  every  kind. 

Whether  you  want  j^nintl  opera  or  the  lat«'st  son;,;  ■•hits",  or 
vauileville,  or  minstrel  show,  or  sacred  music,  or  band  selections — 
whatever  you  want — you  j^et  it  at  its  best  only  on  the  Victor. 

llcarinc  is  Iwlicviinf.  Any  \'iclor  ilealcr  in  any  city  in  the  world  will 
(;la<lly  play  any  X'ictor  music  you  wish  to  hear  anil  Metnonstrate  to  ynu  the 
wunileriul  X'ictor A'ictrola. 

\  iclor-\  ictrolas  $15  to  $200.    \  ictor.s  $10  to  $100. 

Always  use  Victor  Records  plsyed  with  Victor  Needles— 
there  is  no  other  wsy  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  inne. 
Vtrutr  N'erillrik,  ri  ccnl«  (>rr  liXl;  60  cents  per  : 
Victor  Tslkinc  Msehina  Co..  Camdsn,  N.  J,  V.  S.  A. 

Bci-ocr  t.r,n.i^<j«c  C"  .  M-t'^r^.  C^r.*'.** 


Victor 


New  Victor  Recordi  are  on  lale  at  all  d*al«r«  on  the  2Sth  of  each  month 


'T'HE  first  essential  to  hair  health  is  a 
clean,  well-nourished,  healthy  scalp, 
and  this  is  best  secured  by  systematic 
shampooing  with 


(  Pure  ms  the  Plata ) 


Bcrause  it  coniaini  purr  pine  tar,  romhinrJ  with 
other  hygienic  iiiij  dcansin);  agents  adapieJ  specially 
10  the  Deedi  of  the  Kjip. 

IVd  re)>uUrly  and  lysteniiiirilly  ai  a  ihampoo  it  eiena 
»  tonic,  Dourbhing  efFcft  on  the  »c«lp  that  i»  rfflertcd 
in  the  luitre  and  grutvth  of  the  hair.  The  henefiti 
Crora  Patlcr'j  Tar  Soap  are  protnpt  and  poiittire. 

Smd  for  our  bookVt  i>f  practical  {afiorrmtmi,  '*  How  la 
Cue  fu<  tlx  Hair  aad  Scalp."    MaiM  (lee  on  fTfoat. 

The  Packer  M    .  Co. .  Suite  H  7  v.  8 1  Pulton  .St. ,  N.  Y. 
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et|e  Painty  n^inf  Gobeit6 

The  singer's  tones 
are  more  dulcet,  the 
speaker's  voice  more 
clear,  when  Chiclets 
are  used  to  ease  and 
refresh  the  mouth  and 
throat.  The  refine- 
ment of  chewing  gum 
for  people  of  refine- 
ment. It's  the  pepper- 
mint— the  true  mint. 

Look  for  the  Bird  Cards  in  the 
packages.  You  can  secure  a 
beautiful  Bird  .\lbunn  free. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  .Sort  of  .Slort* 
5c.  the  OufK'e  and  In  Sc., 

l*c.  anJ  i»<:.  I'ackru  ^S^^^Jf^- 

COMPANY 
M«lr4*iM>litBn  Tow«r 
N«w  York 


♦JB  


•TWE  UNIVERSAL  PtUFt'HIE' 


No  lady's  In- •i- 
C  e  n  1 1  e  111  .n  II  s 
no  club -man's 
ellcr's  salclirl. 
no  person  nor 
be  consitlcrctl 
without  a  ixitile 
unrivakd.ccn 
ite..\llRR.\Y 
FLOR I  DA 
There  is  n<'th- 
so  add  to  ilic 
many,  varied, 
the  daily  carc| 


jKKAY&UNMAii, 

r  Florida  Water 


ing  -  table,  n o 
»liavintf  -  stand, 
locker,  no  trav- 
no  bath  -  room, 
house tiolil,  can 
I  fully  cqui|)pr<l 
^  nf  this  exquisite, 
I  turv  old  (avor- 
\fi  i.\\MA\'S 
\V  A  T  E  R  . 
ing  that  will 
pleasure  ui  ttic 
elegant  u-ses  in 
of  the  person 


AC-C  KPT  SO  ftl  ItNTITITri 

SOLD  ill  AI.I.  LKAiuNc,  URroaurni 

S*mf*t  tmai^J  ">  rt.ftft  n/  ns  ttnll 
I*  lit/rtf  m^Mtig  (Ik^rftt. 


mm  &  KEMP 


IM  WATUI  STMZT 
NEW  VOlUC 


When  writing  to  wivrrtiaera  kindly  mrntioo  TKt  Tkkatm  Macazihi 
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Pears'  Soap 

furnishes  all  the  skin  needs,  . 
except  water. 

Just  how  it  cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the  delicate  skin- 
fabric,  takes  longer  to  expound 

than  to  experience.  Use  a  cake. 
Sold  in  Every  Quarter  of  the  Globe 


AGAINST  cold  weather,  use  Creme  Simon,  tlw  famous  beauty  preparation 
whicli  protects  tlie  skin  (rom  redness  and  all  irritations,  givinj{  it  whiteness 
and  velvetlike  appearance. 

POWDER  AND  SOAP 

M.  IJ:1VY.  Sole  U.S.  Agent.  3  Eut  17lh  Street,  New  York 


Diftcouraged  About 

Your  Complexion  ? 

.  '  ■'•niflic*  t<ily  make  it  W'<rse  anil  -J  i  tn;( 

f  lie  the  (iiniplM,  ttt^kltt.  blackbcai^i  ur 

1  '  ^ 'I          OA  i^ce  or  nose. 

I  l»r.                  <  nmiilM'HS 

L  siifai  Amrnlr  C'-«»niplrKluU  Wiifrro 

T  \      '       imn(y    j<iur   IiUkmL   clran»c  ami 
X'      ciMitfy  ilir  akin,  and  give  ymi  a  lrc«h 

^^^^^  wafpn  f'.r  .lO'laT*  »rtl  thrn  Ut  y<»»)r  mirrof 

pr^iM!  the  nioft  wonderful  beavtifier  of  the  cnmtilf-xK<n  iml 
Atfiite  ktMiwn  bi  the  medical  profetsion.  ty  Beautiful 

Wumm  for  17  yckr*. 

•  l.fM>iM-r  llni.  <r'ttll  SOilny  trMilm*«nl.> 
We  *ii«rj"'rt  j»lTt-»iit¥  packtsi  M>d      TmII  tircmnh,  otily  whpr 

•  IJ       V4  'lr  i!'i)icT>*l*  I"  *e— I  t'T  ni*ll  I'T-j^ii-di  Itl  fljiii  l  ovrr  tr-.m 

RICHARD  FINK  CO..  Dept.  51. 415  Broatfiriy.  New  Vorfc  City 


Face  Powder 


WINTER.  WOMEN  AND  BEAUTY 


llirr  ta.tl  <^  >IPI>iu>*r\rtia.  flfall.  W  hll#. 
I'llik  ur  ( 'iniMi  M*'.  n  !•.>■  »f  ittilirf  M<k  iff 
t»»  Hull.  /ii'  /.■>■  .»  *.*n.p.>  f-^r. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO  . 


Wind  and  nMX  ton*  h  <tnly  Ici  «>iih4incr  iImt  love- 
iltw4  AiiAtilid  bv  LABLACHC.  I| 
rrr-^ihrns  Ihe  skin,  M>licn(n(t  OMny  ilxty 
wrinkle*  arvt  conlcrriiiil  •  youthful/ 

'  t'rir-S9  ol  COWplctloa,  IJ^i^ 

b      u  1 1  f  u  I  ond   r  e  1 1 11  «•  d 

iiirrn      Ihtt     WUfId  OVff. 
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Her 
Best  Friend 

AHrr  all.  brauly 
Homan'i  beta  tnend.  She 
who  |inMrtir»  it  ii  alwa^i 
tememtrred  wrth  tendfl 
thought*.  Let  il  b«  voui  KigUnI 
•m,  Ihen,  to  preserve  of  ac- 
•)uire  thu  pricrleu  pft— utc 
/Atf  o/ie  Uuiet  (ream  x*f  fwr. 
ity  ami  tjuolitu — u\f  EJ  CAYA 

CREME  ELCAYA 

I  4>r  AW  <<  it-  wfU-viMwd 


|Vi«RU  d  tram  iH.  wollKf  « 

KKiOu     U.t:AVA  I 

AnMncan  wm4h  -dir  tail  cWr  J  iheat  wko  ttniMMt  dht 

Alia—ltrt,  Natlom-H  M:  StII  ULCAtA 
CRE.ME  FjrAYA.  I  KRAT  fUx:AVA 
S.\VO,S  FJXJ^VA.  HOLI;Kt  ElXAYA 
Sampit  <Wr  It.  Stm4  tfmlir'i  Nmm 
l»mm, C.  Cm*,  Sol*  AinM.  IO»D  FaHoii  St,  N.V 


ItailiMK  I  li.'ivi'  |ib%r<l  iii.niy  kiniif<  of  ciiar- 

;irtrr>.  Do  you  rrmrmlH-r  a  pliiy  o(  (iaif 
wunliy't,  °tlir  Silver  Hox'f  In  it  I  played  a 
ilninkrii  Onkncy.  It  w.n  my  favorite  part  We 
pUiNi'i)  it  ;i1jiiiit  Hint'  liiiir>.  t  have  ;tlway5 
w  inlicil  I  iiiichi  play  a  i-K'rKttnatt  who  ^oci  down 
III  ihr  •.tnnit  |o  wnrli,  Inil  wli<i  i»  r<|lially  >< 
limiH'  ill  a  ilrawinK-roinii.  Then*  lit  a  chanCT 
for  omtraM*  ati>l  for  tlr:iiiiatic  sitnalionv  a 
fhaiuT  ftir  Imn  ti»  iiirt'l  .1  vrltlfnicnl  worker, 
ami  Itivc  iiiletrtil.  I  ^upihise,  uuiiltj  follow.  But 
I've  litoppetl  jtivinic  niiuh  thouHlit  to  what  I 
utiiilil  like  What  I  wotilit  nvKl  like  is  to  give 
the  mtlilif  «Iul  l!  Ham*.     Thiit  is  *iicce*». 

"My  li-n  year*  have  Iwen  fortiniatcty  ^pent  un- 
der liie  lie>i  iiiaitatti'inrm  .Mr.  |-rohtiian  cannot 
l{ive  .'i«  tiittt'h  attentmii  tn  iinr  play  a*  tran  inan- 
aifers  who  prtMluee  fewer  playv  \\*llilc  one  man 
may  pn«lme  mie.  lie  jiriMltters  fotir  or  five.  But 
he  always  ri»iiit'%  lo  rellear^aU  at  tlie  lait.  iters 
i\ rri ihiiiK.  anil  iinpr<>M'>  everything.  He  layn 
his  hjnil  with  wonderful  i|iiit-knr«>  on  any  weak 
lioitii  Mr  TiMke  i-i  a  K''eal  vlage  director,  one 
(ir.Hif  of  wliifh  thai  Mrs.  I•^^ke.  her»el(  a 
xrt'.it  ittreetor.  fiillowH  his  vu^geitlion'^.  Mr. 
Ittlai>it>°!)  reinilatlon  fur  |K'rfec1ion  of  detail  i» 
.tell  dfKTved. 

My  ilecailr  a»  a  leadinR  man  has  hrotlfcht  me 
no  fears  of  the  pa^sitiK  of  that  elais  of  player 
There  mti.tt  always  Ih'  a  man  to  play  the  leading 
male  part.  :in<I  wIlhiMit  a  le.iilink!  male  l>.irt  there 
it,  no  play."  Ai',t  P.vrnm.'NON. 

OEBAT  HAS  ■PROtO  WATn 
<ta.  y«r  ««««  t  cUat-itopp«r*4  bottlas 


AT  THE  OPERA 


fi>r  apl«l■nlli^•ltl^.  (iellrer  i«  a  very  excellent 
ilaiuer.  Iiiil  Marrely  eoinpurahle  ill  ehie  and  grace 
with    I'avlowa.     The)    presented  \jxt  At 

Cyunes,"  which  proveil  a  great  l»ire.  "Tlie  Rus- 
>ian  Wedding"  wa»  tnnch  more  ilelighlfiil,  and 
lies!  of  all  tt.l^  tx  jingle  perforniame  of  "Cup- 
lielia,'  >»hiih  wa>  -pirHedK  done.  I  heir  engigr- 
ment  al  ihe  .Melrtipoliiaii  has  now  licrn  ended 
for  Ihe  se.'ison. 

Therr  remains  hut  little  <.i>aee  10  be  devoted 
to  the  com-erl  rooius.  w  only  the  nii>5t  important 
event*  niav  be  louclted  u|Hin.  I  hie  of  these  was 
the  lirst  American  appearance  of  Wilhclni  Itaeh- 
aiis  a  fiernian  pi.inist  of  English  fame.  He 
p1.-iyrd  HecthtivcnV  "l-Mipemr"  cimt-crio  with 
line  dignity  anil  hre-nlth,  and  proved  lieyotitl  any 
tlotihi  lii>  !<i>lid  musicianship,  and  dinplayed  a 
liiK  technii|iie.  Xiitither  |iiani>t.  Uirviniie,  a  Ru»- 
-i.Tn  known  from  loriiiir  )ears.  aKo  inide  li<» 
ileliut  of  the  seatin.  playing  a  eolnvtailv  dull 
Riiliin*tein  K-rtat  coiiecno.  Still  annihci  fam- 
iliar |>iani>l  wIhj  came  back  was  Harold  Itaiier, 
p:;i)iiiK  with  ciis|i>mary  tiiayity  and  seriousness 
for  which  he  i»  nuted, 

luiiina  l-'aiiie..  and  her  recently  we<J  hnitl>and. 
l-jiiilio  de  (iogrtr/a,  baritone,  a|ipeareil  together 
for  the  lir>t  time  since  their  marriage,  'iingins 
ill  concert.  She  has  mit  gained  in  artistic  sta- 
ture, hilt  still  sings  well,  and  his  voice  was  ap- 
IH-aliiig 

Last  and  hy  no  means  least,  was  the  one  visit 
in  a  tlo/eii  years  of  the  Theodore  Thomas  Or- 
chestra, frtini  Oik-ago.  Since  il»  founder's 
^eaIh  It  has  1  een  coiidiieled  by  brcMler-ek  A. 
Stock,  who  vtas  then  heard  and  scon  liere  for 
the  tirst  time  and  proved  that  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent conttiittor,  sounil  in  Iraining  and  with 
^Iilcmlid  fonirtil  of  his  force*.  Me  gave  a  mo«t 
brilliant  reatling  of  Straii«s*  "lv>n  Jiian."  ami  a 
K<<i>il  .v;iiir  reading  of  l«>lh  Ilrahms'  Second  S>m- 
I'lnmy  and  llecthoven*  "Oiriolanns"  Overture. 
Ilu  men  played  vsitb  oliediem-e  and  i-onsideraWe 
ilash.  It  is  an  orchestra  that  h;is  much  improved 
with  years,  and  Oncago  may  well  I*  proiitl  ni 
this  IkiuiI  of  men.  The  .>oloist  on  this  occasion 
was  .Mla-rt  .SpaldiiiK.  .■\'neric;iii  violinist,  wtio 
playitl  ftir  the  hrsi  time  Ivlgar's  violin  concerto. 
The  latter  work  will  never  slorm  heavens  with 
its  lH-aiity  It  is  Iremenilous'y  long  and  as  diffi- 
cult, ami  has  it"  "nitinienls."  IhiI  at  a  whole  it 
will  scarcely  ever  tempt  violinists  to  put  it  into 
their  permanent  reliertoire. 

Tile  famous  Boston  Symphiniy  |>aid  its  nsiul 
visit,  two  coiirerls  long  and  aroused  ustial  en- 
thusiasm—and  there  have  been  other  orchestral 
concerts  without  number,  and  recitals  ttMi,  in 
every  t|iianrr  of  .\ew  Yorlc.  .\o  nuisie  hungry 
indivitlnal  has  gone  away  with  nnappcased  ap- 
petite 
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Durint!  Ihr  ihanilHT  M-riir  all  tlir  liKhtx  in  th<' 
primitive  aiirlitoriiiin.  ciin^iMlnK  of  ii  circle  ol  k;>' 
^«ls  ill  111*  cviliiiH  i>{  the  ilicatrc.  out.    'I  he 

janitor  tinally  cjiim:.  with  a  Ioiik  pulr  anil  a 
IikIiI  ill  onr  riiil,  l»  ri-iicw  the  illiimtiulinn. 
StraitKC  tii  .lay.  Ihr  vvrj-  lirtl  litx:  SM'^^-'n  after 
llic  liehls  Weill  uiit  wa>: 

"\iul>('>  ("imlUrs  arc  exilnKU<!ihc<l,  ami  jiicuml 
ilaj^' 

Naiiil-  tipti>e  i>n  the  misty  iiHiiintaiii  t<i|ir' 

ihi  ainithrr  ofcision  "Homeii  and  Juliet"  was 
attain  the  pb>.  It  nao  diirinK  the  Italrony 
Scene  Julia  Slarlowe  was  the  Juliet;  the  late 
HoIhti  Talnr.  Rnmen.  tiiul  Mr*  Siil  Smith,  the 
NurM'.  It  was  III  Octolier.  a(Hl  steam  Ileal  was 
bcinn  iiseil  <iir  tla-  lirsi  time  thai  season  Juliet 
was  ini  the  lulcoiiv.  'I'he  strain  pipes  itiaile  a 
perceplilile  protest.  The  Nurse  calleil  In  Jiil  et 
The  sleam  pipes  liecame  more  ohslinale.  The 
Nurse  ralleil  again,  and  tln-n  there  came  a  crash 
as  if  all  the  steam  pipes  were  in  aniirr  and  re- 
volt. IiiiaKine  Juliet's  next  line  s|H>krn  lo  Rn 
mco :  "I  hear  some  noise  within  t" 

Another  accident  occiired  that  same  e\eninK 
diiritiK  the  duel  scriK-  Iwtween  Roimsi  ati<l  Tvlwlt. 
the  latter  pla.ve<l  hy  ilie  late  Jos™h  l'"raiiceur. 
1ylwlt>  (oil  slipiHNi  and  cauglil  Konui>'s  wijj 
at  the  rlKhl  temple.  ihrowiiiK  ii  into  ihe  fo-il 
IikIiIs.  Koniro's  ik-xi  line.  siHiken  witlioiii  .i  win. 
was  wholly  a|>|>rc>]>ria(e :  "I  am  fortune's  fcK>l!" 

It  is  a  inalter  of  stajte  history  that  a  certain 
actor,  who  was  cast  for  the  n"ile  of  the  I'irst 
player  in  "Hamlel,"  had  imhilu-d  winiewliai  lo-i 
freel>  iM'fore  lie  made  his  lirst  entrance  lie 
iiianaKed  lo  Ret  IhrcniKli  his  lirsl  scene  wnh 
Hamlet  and  Polonius;  hut  when  he  a|it>eared  in 
the  Play  .Scene  in  Act  Three  he  wa..  either 
affected  l>y  Ihe  heat,  or  l>y  aunlher  drop  or  two 
in  his  dressing  rmMii.  the  result  IwinK  that  he 
was  unahle  lo  utter  more  than  the  lirst  three 
words  of  his  lirst  si>cerh  In  that  tremcmlously 
dramatic  scene.  These  ihri-e  words  were:  •Kiill 
thirty  limes!' 

Somdimes  a  slajjc  oiineulence  Rains  .idditiou 
al  interest  from  its  singular  appropriateness  t<i 
the  oocasion.  The  large  andience  that  witnessed 
Miss  l-leaiwir  RohsiHi's  last  performance  in  "The 
Dawn  of  To  morrow."  jii>i  lirforr  her  marriauc 
lo  tin-  multi-millionaire.  Mr  .Vukusi  Il4'lnu<n<. 
was  ilrrply  iinpressetl  lii  the  musical  signili- 
c.ince  of  the  last  line  s|H)keii  liy  Miss  Koltson  as 
(•lad'  "I'm  going  to  lie  took  care  of!" 

-\nd  no  one  will  ever  forjirt  that  Sir  Heiin 
Irvine's  very  last  line  on  the  siaRc.  in  "llecket.'' 
s|Miken  at  the  Theatre  Roial  Bradford.  Kng. 
less  ilian  an  hour  lieforc  his  siulden  passing  on. 
was:  "Int..  Thy  hands,  oh  Uird.  iiiin  Th\  hands'" 
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N«w  Victor  Record* 

The  four  Caruso  >olos  and  the  Caruso- .Vniato 
duels,  which  were  is.ticd  in  Deie  iilier.  arc  re- 
pealed (or  the  convenience  of  cnstoiners. 

"Ballo  in  .Maschera"— ffarranWii.  I  with  .\letro- 
piditan  ()i>cra  Chorus).  (Verdil;  litcrnamtnte. 
I  Ma//onl-Maschrroni  t ;  "Bohcme,"  (  Pm-cini  t : 
L'vrf'ngralti,  (Carollil. 

_l'>liir(>  Caiii  ;mi-1*.ss(.'I  alh  .•X.u.sw  Rr<  o»i>.s._ 
"Torta  del  IXi-sl 

.•</turi<.'  (Verdi):  "Forza  del  Uestino."  /)iic/M, 
.^/f<•  ll'—l.f  minocif.  i  tfcri  acccMfi' 

riiiiEE  .Miwr  WoNnEWTi.  .\imni  Rri-nonir- 
Tioss  —  "Giocondji,"  Hariiiroh.  "I't-s(ati>r  alfon- 
4a  Ttica"  (with  .Meiro|iolitan  Opera  Cliorusl. 
I  ronchiclli) ;  "Barliierc  de  Sivigha."  /.<irjf,i  ,i/ 
fa<Mum.  iRossmi):  "Oiello."  firinjitt.  "iHatfia 
rugola"  (.Metropolitan  Ojiera  Chorus;.  (Verdi  I 

"Wonderful"  is  a  strong  word,  and  its  use 
is  jiis|iiie<l  in  very  few  rases.  Imt  no  a|Miliigy 
will  Ik-  offered  for  its  cnifiloyment  in  dcssrihing 
the  repriHliiction  of  .^niato's  voice  which  the 
Victor  has  nude.  Wonilerful  indeed  they  are. 
and  the  Victor  is  proud  that  i(  has  liern  aide 
lo  preserve  such  a  voice  as  this  for  all  time, 
Three  additional  records  are  offered  this  month, 
all  favi>ritr  selections  of  the  haritone.  .ind  from 
oiieras  in  which  he  has  lieen  nxist  successfnl 
His  singing  of  the  famous  Larno  is  a  marvelous 
pcrforniancr.  while  the  •  (ii.Konda"  and  "Oiello  " 
numtiers  are  g1i>riousl)'  sung,  with  a  rousing  re- 
frain l»y  the  Metropolitan  Chorus,  in  charue  of 
Signor  Setll.  the  Meiro|H>litan's  cimiprtent  clwnis 
master  The  entire  seene  in  which  the  "Olello" 
lirmiliii  occurs  is  given.  Sctti  ami  Ilada  giving 
adequate  support  to  the  haritrmr 
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15,000 
Physicians 
App  rove 
when  you 
take  Sanatogen 


— approve  by  their  written  endorsement  of  this  remark- 
ably successful  (ood-tonic. 

The  opinioni  of  this  (pirndid  body  of  practising  phyticiant  have  fol- 
lowed arlual  lesl  of  Sanalogrn,  and  ttich  a  mass  of  opinion  hasawcichi 
that  inay  well  give  confidence  tocveryone  whoi urnsiu  Sanatogen  lor  help. 

HELP — not  magic,  not  makeshift,  not  stimulant — real  hflfmt  »n 
exhausted  nervous  system — that  is  the  "secret"  of  Sanatogen,  that  is 
the  basis  of  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  medical  men  who  know  that 
nerves  to  b«  helped  must  be  fed. 

Nerves  have  their  own  hunger,  and  their  hanger  brings  the  rrhellioa 
that  disturbs  the  hnlance  of  ueallh.  Evcrv-  function  of  the  b>«<ly  leels  the 
depnf<i9ioD  and  disturbance — sleep,  digestion,  mental  efficiencv,  all  are 
affected,  and  reacliim  nggravates  tlie  trouble.  The  one  prnclicttl  answer  to 
this  nerve  hunger  is  food,  »  specific  food  that  will  give  to  the  nerves  Ihe 
nriurlsbment  lb«y  have  tailed  to  gather  (rum  tlie  daily  (uuil  of  the  liixly. 

Sanalogen's  scientifically  combined  element*  of  nerve  strength,  pure^ 
albumen  and  glycvm-phosphote  of  aodium.  go  straight  to  the  pointsol  wcak- 
ne«.  Ttiey  restore  llie  losses  and  la  tuat  way  rtbuild  and  revitaliM 
the  s\"stem.  They  cheer  and  Invigorate  by  the  logical  nafmrat  means  of 
meelitig  Ihe  Jemjml.  If  yi'H  will  try'  Sjinntogen  you  will  find  that  this  multi- 
tude of  pbysicutns  and  the  vriile  groups  u(  famous  men  and  women  who  have 
written  of  it  hi  enthusiastically  have  but  spoken  for  a  universal  oecd  of  the 
human  system. 

Thi*  Remarkable  Book  FREE 

W«  wt  rM  MrMvtIr  1*  vvt  »n|«a4t#4  vtUi  SsmsWra  lBv*«tirst»  m%t  (Islna  nrtl  It  r*s  nk4 
n i  wt  %n  mmij  «M  rls4  U>  bav*  f  m  to  m  A«k  T*s'  docsor  »ko«t  11  M»4  t»  Mr  fM*  vriu  •! 
•nn  far  bsak.  '(Mf  Ksttm  «(  Tii^iiiiiw  '  votua  In  u  sbMrMs^ly  iBtarMUM  atrU.  wssu- 
fslly  ltl«»tTsW4  u<  CMtaiBlu  tecs*  satf  lafarMSUa*  «f  vital  laWrs«l  la  jn  tktf  baaft  alja 
aatttaiai  tsMaaca  or  tAa  valsa  M  AaaataiM  vkllS  tt  a«  ra»aTkabta  as  il  if  aa«c]a«lv«. 

5anatag«n  it  toU  in  thm  ■»««,  ft -00,  SI -90,  S3. 60 

(>et  Stinatti^en  from  y^mr  druf^z^il " if  not  I'A- 
tainablt  fmm  kim,  sent  ufiitu  reteifil  ofprue. 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.  vJ^^X'V:,^ 


»r  Oftirt  r»k«r.  P. 

TV»..  .t-*.-™  .,.ra 

*l4tl.  •■  t*%U,^  t  t.».|    .1  . 

"%iK«i         m  lit  «•«  n.  n-l 

Jl.I  t-..',  1.  slf 

•  %r*o  rh«>l  ta.H  I  • 


K  1*1*1 


■as.  s>ni««> 
mr<-«M»i,«^,.  (,,..^-^4.,.  ,4, 

IStlVf*  t.  |<«ls#M 

l»i»*.,.ltl.  ..Ln*-.  ii« 

i.«Pst~.|M^^lr  •Un«ftf>r«»» 

T**  Ucuosi.  -•  >i«i, 
-  lt-«  !.-•»«  III 


Ufttaar.  WBilr«  . 

I* '>*•■•  tr^uk*  I  k^sr  ri 
|vr  'tt  *l  tl  .«»  llW  >4«^  -4 
foir  '%«iu«-</r«.  |r  h>*  ft 
•s'Wi  in<>4s-t(>-««  HI*,  t  u..  1 
tt«  •«-vr«  .'il  lV»r.  .  *' 

iLk*  Mss«%«  <■ 


lUiMto^'ii  ha«  il<«r  a'.l 
t.U.|K-  I "«  and  '*h 


The  great  skill  and  science 
employed  in  the  compounding 

of    X.  BAZIN'S 
Depilatory  Powder 

make  it  absolutely  safe  and  reliable. 
If  some  former  remedy  has  been  tried 
without  success,  it  is  because  the 
.  right  powder  was  not  applied.  For 
sale  at  all  first-class  drug  stores,  or 
by  mail  in  sealed  package,  postpaid. 
Price  50  cents 

HALL  &  RUCKEL 


^^""»iII|II'I"'**Y\ 

A.BAZINA' 

dlpilatoryI 

POWDER  d 

HAa5RUCKEL  I 

N«wV>rk  I 
-  5-tANOAHO  roM  \ 

r\2;,M,»' '  'i^imiijnM^l^gifj 


A  unique  and  exclusive  feature  of  the  Tiie.\ike  Magazine  is  the 
Fashion  Department.  Do  not  fail  to  read  the  sugge.sttons  and  pointerii 
of  our  Fashion  Editor,  an  authority  of  hnih  continents. 
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Since  ihr  dnri»ion  rrn<lrrri)  by  the  I'nilcd  Stato  Supreme  Court, 
it  has  been  decided  !>>  the  Monks  hereafter  to  bottle 

CHARTREUSE 

(UQUEUR  PERES  CHARTREUX) 

both  licing  iilciilic:illy  the  xame  article,  under  a  rombiiiatimi  lalic-l 
rr|>resentinK  Ihe  old  and  the  new  labels,  and  in  the  old  style  of  buttle 
bearing  the  Munks'  familiar  in!>ii[nia,  a«  sluiwn  in  this  adrertitemrnt. 

AccordinK  to  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  handed 
down  liy  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  on  May  jytli.  lyii,  no  one  but  the 
C^irihiisian  Monks  (Peres  ClLirtrcux)  h  entitled  to  use  the  word 
CIIARTKIiL'SK  .IS  the  name  or  dc>i(n*atinii  of  a  Liqueur,  sn  their 
victory  in  the  «uil  against  the  Cu*enier  Comi>any,  repreM'nling  M. 
Henri  Lecouiuru-r,  the  I.iquidnlur  a|>|Munti'd  by  the  I'rcnch  Ciuirts, 
and  his  surcrsvirs,  the  Compagnic  I-Vrniirre  <le  la  Granile  Chartreuse, 
ii  complete. 

The  Carthusian  Monk*  (Peres  Chartreux),  and  they  alone,  have 
the  formula  or  recipe  of  the  secret  process  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  senuine  Chartreuse,  and  have  never  parted  with  it.  There 
i*  no  genuine  Oiarireuse  save  that  made  by  them  at  Tarragona,  Spain. 


At  fir»l-cla«*  Wine  NUrchanls,  CroceTS,  HcvIcIk  CuiH, 
Baljcr  ft  Co..       Rroadwny,  N'rw  York,  N.  Y. 
Sole  Afrnis  lor  UniteJ  Sum. 


The  aging  ot  a  cocktail  is  as  nec- 
essary to  perfect  flavor  as  the 
aging  of  wine  or  whisky. 
The  delicious  flavor  and  aroma  of 

Club  Cocktails 

is  due  not  alone  to  the  precise 
blending:  of  the  choicest  liqunrs 
obtainable,  but  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  softened  to  mellowness 
by  aifini;  before  bottliiii;. 

J/jmAauam.  Mm-ttni  amJ  t^tkfr 

Rc^M  SubititutM 

AT  ALL  DEAt.eHS 
a  F.  HEUniXIN  h  WIHK  Sole  Propa. 
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fffioUan^ 

I  ^fth  Avc.X-a.hltlicIh  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Famoiif  Many  Years 

M  til*  Centre  for  tlic  man  Ex- 
cllM(T«  of   N«w   York"*  Visitor* 

Comfortably  and 
Lu  X  uriously 

•noiAtcd  ta  meet  tb«  dcnuad  of 
tkc  fMtidtouj  or  d«mocrAtie  viMtor 

Roral  S<ilt«— ISjblic  Dlj>l«>  Room— 
Prrvala    Diniac    Saloon   for   L.MltM — 
Itoocna  SiBvl*   or  Enouit* — New  (^rill 
—  ANvr  Dinaar  Louni«-  fiixffal 
U  IM  D  M  if  Md  III  M  iHuUM  ttn 
Booklet.    HOLLAND  HOUSE 
Sib  At*,  oixl  30lh  St. 


IMPERIAL 


Extra 

America  'a 
Popular 


Dry 

Most 

Champagne 


Rich, 

Delicious 
FUvor 
mnd 

Bouquet 


At  All 

Hral 

CUta 

Restanruitt, 
HoteU 
•nd  Clolia 


Served  Everywhere 


THE 

EMPIRE  STATE  ENGRAVING 

COMPANY 
190  William  Street,  New  York 


PLAYS 


l^gc  Lui  of  New  PrafoBoul 
•ixl  AiDMeur  PU^  VtaiieTjIc 
SketcKe*.  Su|i«  Mooologue^ 
N«w  Mtmliel  NUlenal.  Jakn, 
— Huid-BuolLi.  U|>iretlii, 
MatlctI  Piece*,  Social  tUlcrtalgaicat*,  Rcdtatleai. 
DUIffMi,  Spctkcn.  Tableau,  Oanea.  Orlllt,  Wlft, 
Btar4a,  Ureaa«  Paliia  an4  Oikcr  Makeup  Oo«4».  Cat- 
aln«<  Free.    T.  S.  OENISON  ft  CO.,  Deft.  U.  Ckicat*. 


/^T^TTVG  AiAiF.NF.  scHnn:  oi 


Now  twDticth  Turit  Grand  Oprra  Hoaac  DMc . .  Cor.  Sd  Si. 
tn4  Hlti  A*-*.,  New  V..>tk..  i>jt  .Vudcnla  SUk'c  Oimpanr  and 
ThckU8  iMurt  ur»-:ncaJ  traJrjnr.  >>cw  York  A^ptMrxuct*  icd 
Eno«'n>*''i'»  N:ih  celibritie*  Mr.  Vt'tUum  F«verih»m, 
r>«nnjo«  tMtmian.  Eu.el  Ltvr,  Pftuti&i  Chji»«.  Hanr  Pilcer, 
JuliA  Opp,  Aon*  Lauf^.iin,  JoMph  SadlIv.  bimef  Gllskon, 
Ml  ».  l>ine.  flcU^ffit  by  )Jti_AUitr^  Yr.    ■  ■         ■■  * 


ftit  tjy  .Mr,  AUitr.*    Kf^  ininrmatioa  aad 
■  Kcw  Thru  Thrr.iund  Suix«ed<4," 
tiitca  the  StCkETAKV,  Suiu  10  *»  ater<. 


play»,  li  ilierr  H»s  such  a  wealth  of  material  in 
the  man?  The  answer  is  very  simple,  lie  "old  the 
thinK  'or  which  there  wa»  an  oierwlielming 
fleniaiiil  in  those  <lay»  Ihe  serial  novel.  Hit 
tirvt  (src.it  siicicss  was  "I'lie  Pickwick  Paiwrs" 
piilili>>iril  in  MTial  (orm  I  here  was  still  another 
reason,  Dickens,  even  at  the  heiKhl  of  his  fame, 
was  alwa«s  in  (in.tncial  hot  w.iler.  He  hail  in- 
herited his  father's  imiiroviilmt  Imsiness  mctho<l«. 
Ihe  proi>f  uf  it  is  lh.it  his  datiKhters  are  prac- 
tically w'itlunit  meanx  to  clay,  and  so  dire  was 
their  necessity,  that  the  Rrilisli  (iovernment  has 
Kiven  his  two  sinxlr  d-inithtcrs  a  pcnsioti  of 
LjS  a  year.  I'hcii  aisaiil,  in  iIumu*  days  there  was 
no  jiitemational  copyriKhl  l>y  which  he  and  his 
family  c<iiil<l  he  pnilrclrd  Had  there  lircii. 
Dickens  niiitht  have  easily  been  a  millionaire, 
for  no  aiiih<ir  has  hcen  such  a  craze  as  Dickens, 
.md  in  all  laiiKU,ii{es. 

.\nd  naturally  Dickens  wrote  the  one  licsi  sel- 
ler, lie  hail  no  lime  |i>  write  plays.  .Xil'initinE 
these  condilii'iis  and  faciv  then  why  did  hi« 
iKNiks,  made  into  plays.  maVe  such  had  plays? 
If  one  will  look  lack  at  the  iKuik'pl.iy  madnms 
or  cra^r,  only  a  few  yc.ir-  aiso.  our  will  also 
see  a  similiar  result.  I'lays  were  made  over 
■iiliht  nm  of  the  licst  srllrt— Ihe  hook  i>f  the 
hour.  Irxactly  the  same  thing  happened  to 
Dickens'  ho'ki.  nic  play*  were  thrown  to- 
!{ether--always  U>  exploit  stmie  one  act'T  who 
>aw  himself  in  one  of  the  characters,  ^'ol]  see 
history  docs  repeat  itself  lliit  this  was  not 
ihe  only  re:wiii  why  the  pl.»ys  failed.  At  the 
lime  Dickens  was  alive  there  was.  naturally, 
a  great  deal  of  reverence  for  the  author's  ideas, 
and  the  attempt  was  made  to  crowd  into  the 
play  all  of  the  hook  that  could  he  crammed 
into  it.  The  method,  of  rmtrse.  that  »hr>iild 
have  hcen  employed,  would  haic  hccn  to  dram- 
atize lliosr  character^  in  Ihe  hook,  whns^  1ive» 
touched  111  the  book  itself,  and  who  could  be 
shown  in  a  play  iihiviiik  throiijih  a  coherent  and 
logical  dramatic  profK^siiion. 

t.hie  tremendous  dilticiiliy  with  all  of  the 
books  is  the  iiumher  of  lotalcs  in  one  hook, 
and  the  hopeless  manner  in  which  his  char- 
acters travel  alHiiit.  so  that,  to  assemlilr  these 
people  under  om-  roof  requires  a  /f>«i'  df  l"rit 
on  the  part  of  the  adapter.  The  favorite  plan 
was  to  folli^w  Ihe  dramalit  ^frfitaf  of  the  hook 
all  over  the  map.  sphiting  the  play  into  a  nnm- 
lier  of  sieiies,  and  asking  the  audit' <r  tu  follow 
suit.  Dickens'  hooks  cmlain  ioo.<ioii  word«  or 
over:  the  niiKlern  novelist  contents  himself  with 
tifty  or  lrs>i.  so  that  Ihe  supreme  question  al- 
ways Iwcanic  a  survival  of  the  lillest.  Tlien 
ihere  were  alwa.ss  so  many  line  Ihuifss  in  Ihe 
Inioks  not  really  hanging  on  the  main  thread 
of  Ihe  siory.  Wr  cite  one  instance  of  this 
kind  in  "  The  Tale  ot  Two  Cities."  chapter  IV. 
Madame  Defarge  and  Mi»s  I'mss  face  each 
alone  in  Ihe  rcNmi.  iK-fargc  has  come  to  hunt 
ilown  I.iicte  .Ml  the  d<Ntrs  of  the  room,  four,  were 
open,  indic.'iling  Hight.  I'n-ss  reali/ing  why  De- 
farge  has  come,  close's  all  the  floors  and  puts  Iter 
hack  to  one.  'The  two  w'oiiH'n  face  each  other. 
1'ho.^s;  "^'nn  might,  from  your  appearance,  he 
Ihe  wife  of  I.ncifrr.  Neverllicle-s.  yon  shall 
ni>t  get  the  lioltcr  of  me.  I  am  an  Kngtish- 
woman  " 

TJiink  of  the  effect  of  those  lines  on  an  Fng 
lish  speaking  audience.  And  of  the  acenc  and 
light  thai  follow  helweeii  the  two.  and  the  Kng- 
lishwiinian's  victory,  .And  yet.  no  actiM  version 
of  Ihe  l>ook,  of  which  this  writer  is  cogniuitt, 
contains  this  scene.  Numberless  scenes  and  sit- 
uations in  ,'<ll  of  his  iKKiks  go  by  the  Ix^ird. 

Of  the  charge  of  grotes4Hieness  against  his 
characters  when  seen  uiKin  the  stage,  it  i»  pos- 
sibly true  for  llie  stage  ilscif,  because  there  are 
so  manv  types  iKit  they  kill  oflf  each  other.  It 
is  all  dnracler,  no  varicly.  or  rather  too  much 
variety  of  one  kind  ,\nd  In  later  years  piihlio 
taste.  as  created  hy  the  manager,  runs  to  plays 
of  current  events,  or  .ocNrc  pla>5. 

Dickens  died  June  K.  1S70.  and  lies  buried  in 
Weshniiister  .AWiey— that  ILill  of  l'"anic  of  old 
lingl.ind. 

MBAT  BBAK  ■PKHrO  WATEX 
tt  (t*.  par  oMa  «  (lua-aVopp«ra4  iMtUM 


Now  I>rafMlic  Hooka 

TiiB  Siiiaifcs  fir  iHK  Iti  ...lAs  flAiiJ.t  Bjf  Arthur 
.\|^Iin.  Mluslrated.  ws  pi,.,  aiiti  liaU-lnnr  porlraiM. 
K.ltliuti   lie   lose.     la.&O   nrL     .New   York:   Jc4ia  f.aiie 

( 'iimiuti}'. 

lis  tile  A*T  Till  TMKATaft  II7  Kilaaol  t'Uirtlon 
<l'r4ifC.  illuslratinfis  by  llir  aiilhor.  •«Ir<1rc|  frnm  M« 
ciMeciiMit  of  dcstuTis  for  slace  act-nM  and  coatunien. 
ifiA  ]>«•.    ('liiL-ai|,>:  llfuwfic-\  liuoli  Slore. 

rH«i*iias  <<r  ili-rKA.  Kr  Itrniy  Kilwar,!  KTchMc-t. 
\fw  anH  Trvitr*\  edili'in,  Rrr^rtts  r'tnrrrtr.nn  llir  lyoi- 
•Innia  in  N«w  York  from  its  earliest  daya  'Ifiwn  to  the 
i,rrftelM  llnir  Wilh  over  70  itluslralions.  New  York: 
ilrnrir  Holt  i  t'nanpeny. 
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"THE  MIRACLE' 


ffast  of  the  nun  and  the  Prince:  the  inlcrvcn 
lion  of  the  Kinic.  and  a  scuffle  in  which  the  Kinx 
kills  his  own  heir.    Thenrr  we  leap  to  a  Krini 
Mtne.   The  nun  is  on  the  downwanl  path.  The 
Inquisition  has  hrr  in  its  clutches;   she  i«  «aid 
to  lie  a  witcli.    The  ghastly  hooded  fiinirrs  hrioR 
her  for  lri:d  amid  a  raicini;  mob;    she  cuok- 
riding  on  the  rack,  with  the  executioner's  ax 
liorne  by  a  iieijrei  lirhind  her;  and  not  till  he 
head  is  bowed  for  the  stroke  is  she  rescued  hy 
the  King  and  hy  the  effect  of  her  Leaiity  on  th« 
fickle  moll.    We  see  her  next  as  a  camp  follower, 
a  Inby  in  her  arms;  and  as  she  lies  exhausted 
on  the  ground  there  passes  a  long  procession  o 
the  men  who  had  tossed  her  one  to  the  otiier 
till  the  last  was  a  coinmim  sohlier.    And  through 
out  every  scene,  her  evil  genius,  that  Spivlinann 
with  his  pipe,  has  hopped  and  hovered  and  grim- 
aced. Iiringing  <lcalh  and  misery  lo  all  who  have 
dealings  with  her. 

"In  the  end  she  breaks  away.  In  the  convent 
the  old  clianls,  the  old  ndcs,  the  old  life  have 
been  going  on  just  the  same,  except  that  the 
itedeslal  iiniler  the  towering  canopy  's  empty. 
We  sec  it  occupied  again  Iwfore  the  close,  for 
the  figure  that  left  it  returns  to  it  and  puts  on 
again  the  gold  crown  and  robe.  And  it  is  the 
nun's  dea<l  haby  which  takes  the  place  in  the 
empty  arms  of  that  Chilil  which  ilisappcari-d 
nuraculously  unilcr  the  nun's  sacrilegious  touch 
The  convent  makes  its  erring  sister  welcome 
and  not  even  the  pipe  of  the  Spielmann,  heard 
tnitside  the  cathedral  doors,  ran  draw  her  again 
from  her  recovered  peace." 


OftSAT  BSAX  BPRnO  WATER 
tt  eti.  p*x  eu»-<  f  lau-itopp«r«d  txrttlM 


THE  NEW  PLAYS 


human  character.    Paul  WilMin  goes  to  Hawaii 
in  search  of  the  bacilli  of  leprosy.    Me  is  an 
up-to-date,  alert  young  American.     With  him^ 
duly  chaperoned,  goes  I>iana  Larncd.   They  are 
Irntativety  engaged.    Hardly  has  he  set  foot  on 
shore  on  the  Puna  Coast  than  he  falU  under  the 
»pell  of  a  native  princess.  Liuina.    lie  is  dul) 
warned  by  one  "Ten  Thouvind  iJollar  Dean.'' 
Iieach-ciimber,  a  derelict  of  the  most  pronounced 
kind,  and  has  fallen  victim  to  the  insidious  cli- 
mate and  the  native  drink,  which  he  emiMnnes 
in  »a>t  quantities.    But  Wilson  fails  to  heed  the 
warning.     Instead  of  pushing  upwards  lo  the 
highgronnd — there  is  true  synilrolism  in  all  this 
—he  S'acillates,  yields  t*)  the  lure  of  bis  >ircn. 
and  decides  to  wait  over  for  the  next  sleanier. 
It  is  his  undoing,  for  in  the  succeeding  act  he  i" 
found  married  to  his  dusky  charmer— his  abject 
slave-  a  wreck  from  the  n.itive  drink,  the  »hat 
lered.  feeble  ajMilogy  for  his  once  assertise  self. 
Captain  ILntch.  a  planter  for  |Kililieally  cunmur 
cial  reasons,  endeavors  to  persiiack  Luaiia  to  as 
serl  her  royal  rights,  aideil  by  the  superstitious 
entreaties  of  her  own  people.    This  he  siieceeil* 
in  doing,  but  not  until  ihe  contrast  is  >liovni  in 
tlie  regeneration  of  Dean,  who,  under  the  stimu- 
lating intluriiee  of  Miss  Larned's  teaching  and 
example,  has  become  a  man  once  more  and  dis- 
covered the  very  secret  Wilson  started  out  to 
solve.    The  opening  scene  of  the  third  act  i< 
hazy  in  its  development,  and  the  political  in- 
trigue in  which  Wilvon  and  his  wife  are  in- 
volved is  not  over-clear,  bin  amilher  contrast  is 
provided  in  the  difllerencc  between  the  two  na- 
tures anil  races  as  they  approach  the  problem, 
and  to  appease  the  angry  goddess,  Pele,  typificti 
m  the  volcano  Kilauea,  I.iiana  resolves  to  nuike 
Ihe  sarnhce  and  throw  herself  into  the  (iery 
craler.    This  self  abnegatiim  is  preceded  hy  a 
wild,  weird  scene  of  song  and  incantation 

"The  Bird  of  Paradise"  is  a  wonderful  en- 
tertainment. It  possesses  tnith,  poctrv,  pic- 
luresqueness  and  sustained  illusiim.  Its  weak 
IMiints  do  not  detract  from  the  real  enjovinenl. 
they  simply  mar  a  work  which  otherwise  'woubl 
lie  a  genuine  niasler|>iece.  The  production  itself 
is  beautiful  in  its  idyllic  treatment,  and  will  lie- 
come  even  more  effective  when  certain  lapses  in 
stage  management  have  bei-n  corrected. 

It  is  not  loo  much  to  sav  tlul  real  genius  :s 
disilayed  by  Miss  Laurelle  Taylor  as  I.uana.  It 
is  an  imper.sonalion  tli.it  for  l>eauty  of  treatment, 
sensuous  grace  and  charm,  innate  dignity,  fem- 
inine ctMinetry  and  p<iigiunt  pathos  deserves  a 
place  among  the  ambitiously  great  accomplish 
nients  of  the  mo<lerii  stage.  Very  dramatic  is 
Guy  Bales  Post  in  the  first  phase' of  Lkan,  the 


I 


from  m  i^lmmmMi  Meumt  uu  Luti  :sit9 im  l/xunat  fit  Exact  Critlrro/  pofuUMtn  of  ih,  ['niird  Smm. 

"Tiie  Center  of  Population" 

A  Title  that  Hts  Every  Bell  Telephone 

From  the  census  of  1910  it  is  found  that  the  center  of  population  is  in  Bloomington,  Indiina.  Utitude 
39  dep-fcs  10  ininutra  12  seconds  norlli,  and  longitude  86  dcipH?cs  32  minul«>s  ai  seconds  west. 


"If  all  the  |>c4>pli>  in  the  United  Stales 
were  to  be  assembled  in  ime  place,  the 
center  of  population  w  ould  be  the  point 
which  they  could  reach  with  the  mini- 
mum aggregate  travel,  a-ssiiming  that 
they  all  traveletl  in  direct  lines  from  their 
residence  to  the  meeting  place." 

— U.  S.  Census  tiuUetin. 

This  description  gives  a  wtirti  picture 
of  ever>'  telephone  in  the  IteU  .system. 

Ever}'  Bell  telephone  is  the  center  of 
the  system. 


It  is  the  point  which  can  be  reached 
with  "the  minimum  aggregate  travel," 
by  all  the  people  living  within  the  range 
of  telephone  transmission  and  having 
access  to  Bel:  telephones. 

Wherever  it  may  be  on  the  map,  each 
Bell  telephone  is  a  center  for  purposes 
of  intercommunication. 

To  make  each  telephone  the  center 
of  communication  for  the  largest  number 
of  people,  there  must  be  One  System 
One  Policy  anti  Universal  Ser\Mce  for  a 
country  of  more  than  nir.ety  million. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policp  One  Sifstem  UnWersaf  ^Vm^Mfm 


To  California  Famous  "  Sunset  Limited  " 

New  All-Steel  Pullman  Equipment 

With  •v»ry  kaown  .Modem  Tr»vet  Convenience    For  ihe   .Man    For  the  Womaa-For  th«  CUM 

Semi-Weekiy  BctwMn 

New  Orleans         Lo»  Angeles         San  Francisco 

The  Natural  Winter  Route   24  Hours  Saving  in  Time 

L«l  i»  u»d  r<,a  lK«ii<,|all|i  illuuruid  ho.!,!  alxiul  lliia  T™.ii  anil  Roale-   Mmioa  J  txiu4a. 

Southern  Pacific  Sunset  Route 

L.      Nutljiif.  a  E.  P.  A.  3«6  or  1 15«  or  1  Bro«lw.y,  N.w  York 
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Madam  

Punctured  Tires  on  Electric 
Cars  Are  Utter  Folly 


How  (rtteri)-  hoUUk  to  Wf  two  to  6te  lhou> 
nod  iMIan  for  an  electric  plcowrc  car,  i'«im>- 
ffd  with  fiuumalic  tire*,  and  ilm*  be  coiuiantly 
annoyed  by  fumettrrs  and  Mh>»Sdiil«' 

Sorely  yoa  do  not  realize  lliai  iliere  is  now 
a  tire  to  wliicli  punctoret,  rira-ciits  and  blow- 
out* are  unknown.  , 

And  that  tbi*  tire,  unlike  solid  or  truck  tirra, 
will  make  youf  ear  iust  as  casy-ridinc  »  >iv 
properly-inflaicd  pnnnnatic  tire. 

TkU  icnarkaMe  tire  is  the  Mvts  Cuthiou  Titf, 
now  ntcd  Iqr  thousands  of  owiier>  of  pleasure 
elcctfici 


A-h  Ifco  piafo  sfcowa  JanM»  ■ulB^ai  iMnJi 
■  dbowiwUioi. 


C  shows  slaiilnisa  brid|o> 
P— stow  fcow  pffcUr  llio  Mw  otaoefca  iliasfci 
wImk  car  f  tiss  wrm  »m  otetacia  (fiMS  actMl 


Twentytwo  electric  ear  maker*  arc  eqnippinv 
ilieir  cars  with  Moll  Cushion  Tires  (trcu 
tUough  it  tottt  tbtm  more)  |Mt  to  give  )-ou  «n 
Mty-riditts  car  with  trouMe-froaf  lirrt. 

Note,  too,  the  froaomf  of  these  tire*.  Tliev 
never  need  rqnirs.  Ami  they  are  guaranteed,  in 
writing,  for  tOiWO  miles— two  years.  Few  pneu- 
matic* give  3,000  miles  senrice.  no  matter  bow 
welt  they  tat  eared  for. 

For  Mott  CndiTon  Tires  lit  any  Uanciard  d.n 
chcr,  universal  qnick-dct.-ichaltte  or  deoHMintablc 
rim. 

When  you  bny  ynnr  rliiirii-  "ic  ilut  >•'"  K^t 
Mnti!  Cushion  Tirr*.  AikI  liinnfurih.  cit  .ill 
tinieit,  whenever  you  buy  tiri-s.  let  them  be  thoM- 
that  are  free  from  all  tire  troubles  and  yet  easy- 

riilin;!. 

Sviid  ti^  uiiir  iiiiinc  and  wc  will  mail  yi<u  tlu' 
latest  Mill/  (xHikk't  140.  togclhrr  wiili  Ittiii^ 
from  owners  of  |>|vasiirr  electrics  eqnipi'i  'l  w  tl 
Mots  Cufkiun  Tirft,  rica<e  mention  nialtc  ami 
mmlrl      iimr  r.nr. 


The  Motz  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

Paetorlos  oad  EmenBre  MRcm,  AWMm  O. 

7UL  A  N  (  II  !>. 
I7S1  HnMulvrlu.  Nrn  Turks  S0I3  HMIaaB 

Atmnio.  Olilso— t  WMS  WoMlwaHl  Avshm, 
UMnalM  «a«  am*  lOtk  ttfMt.  Maumm  Ctty 


tIrTcliit.  wliilc  the  var>inf;  cImtibci  of  the  rliar- 
avttT  ul  \\  iNtin  arc  pr>rtr:iyr<l  with  ^rjpliic  [I'id- 
ity  by  Lewis  S.  Stone,  A  characteristic  portrait 
of  Captain  Hatrh  is  supplied  by  Tbrodnre  Rob- 
ertit  while  three  carefully  dlfTerentiated  por- 
traits of  local  hfc  arc  rontrihiiirif  liy  Ida  U'alcT 
man,  Albert  Terry  iiml  Kr  lull  !lutn>..tti.  r.iiiicU 
Gaylhornr  k  a  retincd  and  pleasinn  l>iana,  and  a 
kindly  and  sympathetic  minsionary  and  hi*  wilo 
are  jkctrhed  by  W.  J.  Constantinc  and  Mr*. 
i'lsLir  llankv  »iih  rtfri'vhinK  truth  and  humor. 


BR<  lADWAV.  riiE  WfjmiNi.  Tsip  "  Comic 
opera  in  i  acts.  Music  by  Reginald  De  Kovea. 
lioiik  liy  Fred.  TXe  Oresac  ai»d  llaiTY  B  Smith. 

I'rri.liuil  IVicniliir  J>tli  with  ilie  fiillowinif 
cavi : 

SziKrlli.  (lurlr*  Ancfl.i;  Ignarr,  Orrer  MadiMo; 
Caodiiic,  Grace  EinaKin*:  CelcMc.  Ciu^o'.hv  Mr.rtoD;  Frha. 
Chriuinc  XUIteii:  Fella.  John  Mn  l<  ^.kr, ;  Captaia 
foief.  Arthur  t'tinnitiKham ;  Cnrji^-Tal  Inliinn.  jaKn 
H<«i"i*:  f'orp'tr^I  (»Mar,  Martin  [IrUanfV:  I>ntrTtil«ef 
ri'-'y,  L.  PArmrt:  .\m  1  lurolhy  T»r4li>fi ;  L«Tra.  I'lir/i  von 
lluvmK;  I.iculrfiuiit  NikU«,  \ViUiam  ItrAti.lt,  l^jculrnailt 
Uol  John  Crawroriii    Maipe   Vaibrk,   ARwrl  Baiit|t: 

ssfeas-'teisi?*"*  — *  ^  ^ 

The  forafe  of  this  piece  is  not  canunoopfawe 
America,  but  farKiff  I>almatia,  where  thfOliaK 
loves  and  violent  ieakntsies  atbnit  of  any  dm- 
plication,  and  htigM  coton  aSM  aapoitiuiWw 

for  striking  contrasts.  If  FraiiQoit  Bad  not  de> 
serted  bi<  reKimcnt.  it  would  Rtttcr  have  hap- 

Kned.  Felix,  a  luivhful  votmg  aMRk  has  'yi^\. 
en  married  to  Kritzi,  a  village  hctle.  While 
I'tiiri  is  ipviitK  him  hi*  int  IcMon  in  love,  Cap- 
tain Josci  appears  with  word  that  Francois,  the 
twin  brniher  of  I'Vtiv.  t^-mn  'rnrily  drwrleii 

his  regiment,  and  ii  I  :k  i  I  <  ^  ti  i  appear 
at  a  certain  time,  he  will  be  shot  like  a  dog. 
The  well  nuanwg  Captain  tear*  from  hn 
iiride,  that  Felix  may  pose  as  his  brother  Fran- 
nitil  tlitis  his  life.    To  ifirrcasr  the 

dirticnlli.  -.   ri  ,iti»,iM,  Iwrii  dcili  il  li-ailcr  of 

I  dclarhiiieiit  iithicli  is  to  ferret  out  and  ex- 
urmiMtte  Slafta  and  hi*  band  of  biiganili.  So 
interested  are  aN  the  relativi*,  fneadi  and 
iicighlmr*  of  Felix  and  Friid.  and  Fritil  her- 
M-lf.  that  dicjr  all  follow  FeKs  to  ki*  pOtt  of 
duly. 

Ai  a  soldier.  Pranvaii  has  hen  *1b  devil 

among  the  wnmrn,"  and  Felix,  of  rottrse,  fan* 

heir  t"  all  "f  lii^  .ill.u  luiicnts.  VonminR  inyolved 
in  III'  ri-  ' -r  [r^s  ^fivf-niK  alf.tirv  i>i  ihr  heart, 
'the  lirigand  and  his  kind  cafilure  the  whole 
crowd,  Felix.  Fritzi.  relatives,  friends  and 
neigh  liors,  ami  bear  them  off  to  their  moumain 
retreat,  which  is  fitted  as  an  tip-to-datc  hotel. 
\  weahhy  .\nicrtcan  buys  llie  jilaie  «f  Mafli 
that  he  may  liottle  the  water  of  the  miraculous 
s|inng  upnn  the  premises:  tn  when  the  SCardi- 
party  of  soldiers  come  after  Felix  they  cannot 
i"iicn  Mafti,  as  \w  i«  no  lonKer  the  privjirietor. 
rVlin  is  alKitii  In  li-  shi.i  for  muUct  of  duty, 
when  the  r«nim.-iniliiiR  oflicer  falls  in  love  with 
a  beautiful  gypsy,  who  wants  the  suppoaed  Fran- 
cois spared,  and  alt  ends  happily  and  to  every- 
liixly's  satisfaction 

Ciiri'tine  .SicKiii.  .is  Frit?i.  was  upon  unde- 
niiilily  syinfiatlietic  terms  with  her  audience,  and 
had  a  charm  that  became  her  exceed  iiiKly.  Grace 
l''.inmiins.  as  Candide,  yoimger  lialer  of  the  bride, 
was  a  bit  vociferous  and  mdistinci  at  tune*,  hut 
•m  the  whole  did  good  nwfc. 

BIJOr  "l  lli  SiKAXi.f.K"  C'>nieily  draiii.i  in 
three  acts  hy  L'harlos  T.  Dazt>  Producrd  Uc- 
c^emlier  21  with  the  followtnK  c.i*t : 

MaiMr.  Hariirl  Hfenl;  CaMiTis  H'^nvrr.  Willi-am  FrH- 

rrli-;  \»,i»li>  War  i  inet>-l1 .  Oiii.ta  Il.-'tif.  T  liri.r.hillH 
1'1-il.iM.,  \  <  Ui-.,i,;  Il..«i:.l  1  .rl.-  Vl.,'.,.lm  W.lluMi.. 
II.jkIi  I'...'..,  I  II. rl.  II.II;  lu  Igr  (  .fin.  Irinlt  Shrn 
."..n.  <;,„,-.,l  K.,n<l..l|Ji  Wariifillnn.  Ilowird  Hall:  Mary 
Wa'nnctnTi.  Muriel  Slarr:  John  Manhall,  WillMI  LSdl* 
aye;  l-'rfdcrick  Terrilt,  LmiU  TbARtta. 

'■  I  he  SiraiiKcr"  has  nothint;  to  do  with 
ilu'  mM  l'iiKli-.h  drama  of  tin-  s.-tno'  n.om*. 
harkins  back  to  the  days  of  Macieady  and  the 
tiller  Roolh.  It  is  Charles  T.  IHzey's  latest 
"fTering.  on  the  worthy  theme  of  the  industrial 
riKi'niTation  of  the  (fr.inil  nM  Slate  of  Viruinia 
li>  the  iiKaiw  itf  \.>rll".ii:i  (.iii;t;t!  iti  the  hands 
•  ►I  Wilti'ii  l«ickayr,  wh<"'  ro.- 'nic^  wiili  snine  out- 
ward pLiusihility  the  t"U'  nf  Juliri  Mnrshall, 
•luililer  of  the  Riclinvml  I>.oiviIU-  tr'>lliy  line 
.ind  terror  of  the  vliiftl<  «v  olil  1-  1'  V  The 
villain.  Howard  Carter  iMaicolm  Williams'i.  als.i 
Ixars  a  jiilt-cdKed  Viruinia  lOKnoinrn,  hut  he 
turns  out  to  be  a  fake  C-y-arlcr,  and  a  false 
alarm  in  general. 

riic  star.  an<l  pr-ictically  llie  whole  cast,  talk 
tt  iih  a  l  .^rnl  s'  (  lull  ".Soiiihrrn"  accent  that  would 
hardly  pass  iiiii-ur  hclow  Mason  and  Pixon's 
line;  and  tlu'  story  wanders  far  afield  ft'  n 
practical  thcnie,  to  lose  itself  forever  in  a  v<tii. 
•tKiiia]  Chickahominy  swamp.  However,  luhn 
'■l.ti-lull  fiiL-tlly  proyes  that  he  bad  the  cno-rl-. 

oj  IS  himself  good  enough  for  the  fair  Mary 


MOTZ  Cushion  Tires 


Il:'.l 


THE  LAKEWOOD  HOTEL 

THE  HOTEL  THAT  MADE 
LAKEWOOD  FAMOUS 

LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 

Now  Open  Under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  Louig  Frenke^  of  the 
Hotal  Kaatanld]].  KMtenki]l»  N.  Y. 

I.akcwoo<i  is  cine  hour  add  thirt]^  minutes  from  Netv  York  City,  and 
for  its  climatr,  its  pine  trees  and  ita  wonderful  dry  air  it  bag  no  equal. 

Prospective  p.ttrons  going  to  Lakewood  will  find  the  Hotel  Lakewood 
one  ot"  the  best  managed  hoiels  in  the  world. 

Special  inducements  will  be  made  for  parties  who  wish  to  spend  the 
season  at  this  wonderfUl  resort. 

There  'is  also  in  connection  with  the  hotel  one  of  the  finest  i8-holc 
golf  courses  in  America. 

The  hocel  will  be  conducted  on  the  most  exclusive  lines  on  the 
American  plan. 

F.  R  NUNNS.  Mgr. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  kindly  m  i..   .    i  ii£  i  iicMkE  .Msoaxini 
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Warringtun,  a  daiigliicr  oi  ilii:  umci-oiiitructcil 
Confederate  general. 

Mr.  Lacka)c  is  |M-r«'nallv  a  man  "f  fine  aliilily 
and  a  good  artor,  ami  no  Hotibl  he  will  find  fit- 
ting plays  for  hix  venltirc. 


BIJOU.  "The  Right  tu  UAmNt-ss."  Play  in 
three  acts  by  (inMave  fiuiche  and  P.  B.  Ghcrsi 
Translated  by  V,  G.  l-'ay.  Produced  January  ii 
with  the  following  caM  : 

Le  But.  Loaii  Thixnan;  Rrnaixl.  Wilier  H.  Rc^i 
MjirccUf  Kenaud,  Julia  liar;  Ulancharii,  l-'iatKi*  X  C«ju 
tan;  C<'UfttrM  dc  U  Mulinicrt-,  Sybftia  Pope:  Count  A* 
La  MclinicTf,  A.  S.  B>ri><i;  Fiaiiiuii  I>cscro».  Wilton 
Liicka>«,  Luunl  Ja<qu<<i  d'/Vrv.m»,  WcJuwooil  Nowejl: 
Fritola,  Ytonn*.  llaroM  Roue:  Paulinf  Clrrmain.  Mutirl 
Slarr;  tlrnrirtt*  Uck-Uia.  Adrlaiilc  Kciiii:  Ofiic<  Boy, 
Artliur  J.  VallanccuTt;  A  CIcik,  Simonillt,  llarold  Rowc 

The  idea  of  this  piece  is  good.  l>iit  at  pn-senlcd 
and  acted  here  failed  tu  pleate.  A  man  who  ha-^ 
gained  wealth  by  liatd  lod  marries  a  silly  woman 
of  fashion,  who  spenils  his  mnncy  and  is  carry- 
inK  on  an  affair  with  a  ]>ulished  individual  v> 
cially  superior  to  her  plebeian  husband  He  dis- 
covers the  situation.  In  the  meanwhile  he  br 
runies  iiileieslcd  in  his  private  secretary,  an  at- 
tractive and  pure-minded  girl,  whom  he  save^ 
from  an  indisercliun.  She  had  informed  him  of 
his  wife's  affair,  lie  wavers  a  little  in  his  con- 
duct toward  her,  and  there  is  an  admirable  »crne 
in  which  his  advances  arc  repulsed  and  her 
worth  discovered  The  huslnnd  finds  that  his 
wife  is  hopelessly  infatuated,  and  agrees  to  pro- 
vide means  for  a  divone  to  be  jirotured  by  her 
M>  that  »he  can  marry  her  lover.  The  lover  has 
no  intention  of  marrying  her  and  givei  various 
excuses,  but  wIkh  be  llitds  that  he  cannot  get 
her  in  any  other  way  he  agrees  to  do  so.  The 
riirtain  falls  as  the  liu^'iantl  writes  to  the  pure- 
minded  girl  annouiH'ing  th.il  their  way  i«  dear 
to  happiness  in  marriage.  When  divorce  by  civil 
procedure  was  adopted  in  l-'rance  a  few  years 
ago  the  playwrights  took  up  the  subject  and  dis- 
cussed every  phase  i>f  it  in  M.'ores  of  plays.  *l  his 
is  one  of  them.  Ihe  particular  theme  of  "The 
Right  to  H-ippiness"  is  not  in  itself  disagreeable, 
and  in  the  original  the  study  of  character  was 
admirable.  Severe  judgment  on  the  piece  itself 
is  not  required.  It  is  the  case  of  a  go<^  idea 
gone  wrong  in  the  handling  an<l  the  proiluction 
and  acting.  The  huiimr  of  the  episodes  was 
forced.  A  poet  constantly  recites  from  his  work> 
to  no  comic  purpose.  Mr.  Lackaye  had  gtMid 
scenes  now  and  then  and  was  consistent  in  char- 
acter, but  tile  cliaracler  was  made  harsh  and  tin- 
interesting.  .Adelaide  Keim,  as  Ihe  wife,  wore  u 
light  and  frivolous  |»art  heavily  and  ev>ayed 
emotion  with  a  character  incapable  of  entoiiuii. 


CRITERIO.V.  "TiiK  (;«M.N  or  Oisr,"  Play 
in  four  acts.  I>y  Lonis  l'"van  Shipman.  Founded 
on  David  Ciraluim  Phillip*'  luivel.  Produced 
January  i  with  the  following  cast: 

Frxlrrick  Norman.  Mr.  llaclKtl;  William  T<1low,  E. 
U.  Holland:  Isaac  Hurrough*.  Fiuer  Coultrr;  Edward 
Lockyer,  Ffank  Hurbri-k:  t'Uylitn  FlKllucli,  Vaualiaa 
Trrviir;  Jainra  (ialloway.  Charlr*  Slrdman;  l\m%cm,  Frr^l 
A  Sullivan;  Clerk.  Llantit  jarrvlt.  Jr  ;  Mrs.  ClaytMi 
Fitxhugh,  Olive  llarnri  Thornr;  Ji>*t-plaitie  Buriotu|h«, 
I'auluK-  .Srfl;  lloiulfiT  ilalloircll,  Uciu  leorl;  Maid. 
MalMl  Inaln. 

When  James  K.  Ilacketl.  under  his  own  man- 
agement, <>i>ened  with  "The  Grain  of  Dust"  on 
the  first  of  the  >ear  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  he 
was  unfortunate  in  not  having  the  kind  of  piece 
that  would  add  to  his  rqiulatioii.  Whether  or 
not  it  follows  the  novel  u|>on  which  it  is  found- 
ed, is  lost  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  good  play 
t.ouis  Hvan  Shipman  has  done  little  m  the  way 
of  making  it  so.  It  would  fail  utterly  but  for 
llie  saving  performance  of  earnest  actors.  Dram- 
atization is  hazardous  work  at  best ;  it  wants 
first  a  good  book,  and  secondly  a  dramatist  who 
has  his  art  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

Frederick  Xorman.  a  rising  young  member  of 
a  large  New  York  firm  of  corporation  lawyers, 
engaged  to  marry  Josephine  Burroughs,  a  society 

?irl,  gives  rise  to  scandal  by  evidencing  his  love 
or  Dorothy  Hallowell,  one  of  the  firm  s  stenog- 
raphers. Dorothy  is  "a  grain  of  dust  that  has 
gotten  into  his  eye,  and  is  causing  great  mllam- 
malion."  .\s  Norman  refuses  to  give  up  Doro 
Ihy,  Josephine  breaks  the  engagement,  and  her 
father,  Isaac  Rurrtniglis,  declares  he  will  hounil 
Norman  to  rum.  Criticized  by  his  firm,  which 
is  threatened  with  loss  of  business  through  the 
Kandal,  Norman  resigns.  While  Dorothy  does 
mrt  love  Norman,  and  tells  him  so.  she  consents 
to  marry  him  because  she  cannot  support  herself 
as  a  stenographer.  Lighteen  months  later,  as 
Norman's  wife,  she  has  not  yet  come  to  love 
him,  and  runs  away  for  no  particular  reason. 
Burpiughs  has  driven  Norman  to  such  financial 
(traits  that  he  lives  in  secret  fear  of  the  petty 
and  insistent  tradespeople.  Uilly  letlow,  who, 
upon  Norman's  recommendation,  has  filled  the 
position  left  vacant  when  Norman  resigned,  in- 
troduces Niirman  to  Gallaw,iy,  a  big  oixrator, 
who  is  fighting  Burroughs  in  the  courts.  Gallo- 
w:iy  retains  Norman  as  his  lawyer,  and  gives  him 


No  Other  Electric  Is  Controlled 
Like  the  Rauch  &  Lang 


There's  a  point  about  Rauch  & 
Lang  Eicctncs  that's  vitally  diflcienl 
from  anything  in  any  other  car.  It  is 
the  Rauch  &  Lang  control— the  utter 
ssnpbcity  oi  it. 

Here  is  a  lever  thai  dor*  all  the 
driving  through  the  simple  motions  o( 
pushing  il  forward  and  pull- 
ing it  back.  It  starts  llie  car 
slowly,  without  a  )erlc.  It  in- 
crease! the  progrcai  with  a 
gradual  flow  of  power.  No 
"jumping"  from  one  spt-ed  lo 
another.  It  retards  the  car 
with  on  electric  brake — you  simply 
pull  the  lever  back.  It  grips  the 
wbrrls  light  and  stops  the  car  instantly 
if  pulled  all  the  way  back.  And  il  is, 
of  course,  the  natural  impulse  to  pull 
il  way  back  in  emergencies. 

There  can  l>c  no  mistake  with  ihts 


lever— no  matter  in  what  position  il  it 
no  matter  at  what  speed  -  lor  all 
power  can  be  instantly  shut  off  by  sim- 
ply dropping  the  hand  on  the  metal 
ling  at  rear  of  handle.  Bui  the  lever 
must  first  be  brought  back  to  neutral 
before  the  car  can  start.  Accident 
thru  foigrlting  is  thus  made 
an  imputaibility.  Twelve- 
year-oU  children  drive  Rauch 
&  Langs.  Ilieic  was  never 
a  vehicle  simpler  lo  operate. 
This  control  alone  is  a  vrial 
reason  why  you  should 
see  this  car. 

The  new  Rauch  fti  I jngs  are  on 
show  in  your  city.  Y  ou'll  be  de- 
lighted with  their  beauty  and  ibev 
mechanical  excellence. 

Send  in  your  name  IMW  for  an 
early  dcmonstialion. 


The  Rauch  &  Lang  Carriage  Company  ^j^land 

2328  Wast  2Sth  St  r««t  V_ 


MUMEtS 


EftMif*  Benny 

mnu.  Spec  1*1 
Elrctiic  Pnpu- 
m  ft  1 1  <^  r»  Mota 
High  -  ElBcicocy 
Cwkion  Tt(«» 

OfltlOflala 


THREAD        m-i*  —m- 

a  lRM.o(|iurc  WIX»I 

and  nr   tamcl  t  bair. 

■pi-Jl^yj^  tnanv*rl4U»upto 

RUGS      16  FEET 

and  ia  any  length,  color  of  conibus- 
alioa  ot  colon.  6S  ie(ular  ihadn 
—any  other  itiadiig  audelo  Malck. 
Send  for  color  caid  and 
naait  o(  nearest  dealer. 

Thread  *  Thrum  Wiirk  Shop 
II  Aiihiirn.  N  Y. 


California  Bungalows 

TlwW  •^liikHi  Ctf/t/omt*i  Sun^o/o'j'  HomtM  now  rcailjr. 

Bwt(iMi<>^i  riuiaxW  and  m.  Co«U  acd  dnaik  gire*.  T1i« 
Accepted  Authority  on  RmI  Bunfaiowa, 

Smmlhr  *o»A  MOOet  Bl'.NOALOW  PLANS 
BkowimgJA  Meal  §mMlt  ihmh^j.  2S  camtt  pMtpaH 

TM*  Ht  %«;iMtiit  Kit  I  <<u  Ms>  I*.-.  f   k\\.t  I  (  i-au 


AUNIQtr.  aad  rackuive  leAlure  of  the  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  n  tt>«  Kathton  i;>rp«nmml.  Do  not  lail 
to  rvad  the  iu|{]((!alion»  and  potnten  of  our  FaUwrn  Editor,  an 
aulhonty  of  both  conbnenCi. 


PROGRAM  CLOCKS 


_  _  r^AiMiAM*.  \j  CiM  Ma  k«7  %ttmAm  at  ba&j*  U 
»«T  a**-**  ^  diflaraat  rjcu  t>«  rumm  U  M*  nmm 

tmirmd  ai^%g  lha  day     PraaTtM  fc^f  c*k**  MM  A»  «U| 

■  nvm  OKI  MMI O.  NL  U. »  (Mn  L  1. 1,  (to 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 


Con«*ct*J  wUh  Mr.  Ckarlaa  FrekmuM**  Coipir*  71v«atre  mmd  rnnianlw 

Recognized  as  the  Leading  Institution 
for  Dramatic  Training  In  America 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
rrmnlilia  H.  Saravnl,  Pr— y— I 
Fr*kmaB  Jokm  Dr«w 

F.  Roadar  Ai«a«alw« 


FoumM 
la  l$S4 


Foe  caUlx  aanl  l«/»r»iWa» 
■9p1t  to  ll>a  5«<r«larT 
IS2.  Caraaaia 
Naw  Yaak 
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W?  would  tuilJflkrmlxrHBr 
E>ufw€cSn'i' 


THE  dealer  who  sells  you 
DIAMOND  TIRES  is 
thinking  of  your  profit  as 
well  as  his  own-he  is  "tire-wise" 
-and  believes  in  trading  up- 
rather  than  trading  d«iwn. 

C  He  can  buy  cheaper  tires  than 
DIAMOND  TIRES,  and  make  a 
larger  one-time  profit,  but  he 
cannot  sell  you  belter  tires. 

«.  Th« dealer  who  «cn>yna  DIAMOND  TIKI-S 
CAn  bv  depi'miiJ  upim  wlitrn  lit-  »4.'ll5yfKi  ulliirr 
thlnfts  be  bclH'ves  In  M-rvicc  in  intcsilly. 
He's  reliable. 

/n  adiiititm  tn  tli'pcmJahU'  tlcaU'rn 
etvryu^iim.  llHte  aiif  t'IFTY-Ktl  'R 
Diamond  Sen'ke  Stolhms.  Phmitml 
Service  meant  mniv  than  mmty  M'lh 
ing  Urn-  il  mt-am  takinf)  turv  ol 
Olamuml  Tire  huucis. 

Ute  J)iainond  libber  (o 

AKKON.  OHIO 


District  Subscription  Managers  Wanted 

In  every  locality  where  we  have  not  yet  appointed  a  district 
manager  to  look  alter  our  subscription  interests,  we  offer  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  the  right  sort  of  person.  Wc  want  a 
hustling,  energetic  man  or  woman  who  will  put  out  our  advertis- 
ing booklets,  collect  renewals  of  expiring  subscrip<ions,  but  most 
of  all  push  out  after  new  business.  The  work  need  not  occupy 
more  than  your  spare  time,  and  if  you  possess  the  right  sort  of 
energy  you  will  find  it  not  only  very  interesting  and  pleasant 
but  also  exceptionally  remunerative.  Our  district ^  manasers 
handle  both  oi  our  magazines,  L'Arl  tie  la  Mode  and  The 
Theatre  Magazine.  If  you  have  some  time  that  you  would 
like  to  turn  into  good  money 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  OVERLOOK  THIS  PROPOSITION 

S«nfl  7oor  application  «l  one*  to 
THE  SUBSCRIPTION  MANAGER 
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(ill!  swiiiR.  Norman  re(u<rs  (n  follow  hit  wife, 
.iti<l  will  .sl.iy  anil  liglil  KiirroiiKli},  tu  llic  death 
At  llie  end  of  six  nionlbv.  he  lias  rim  Hiitroughi 
U>  llic  K''<>"<"t  l'eKKi"IS  '"i  iiiircy.  Uut  he  is 
merciless  until  Dorothy  returns, — again  for  no 
particular  reiuon, — ami  picadi  for  Burroughs^ 
Then  Nomiaii  lets  up.  And  he  docs  not  once 
hesitate  to  take  the  n<iw  loving  l)orothy  to  Wt% 
arms.  I  he  trouble  with  Mr.  Shipnian's  work  is 
principally  that  he  has  kept  hm  attention  upon 
story  and  nothing  else.  He  has  utterly  ueKlected 
llune  little  thingN  that  krcii  characters  frrnn  be- 
coming mere  pupfiels  ilaiigleil  al>out  to  develop 
a  plot,  and  make  ihcni  living  and  vigorous.  The 
early  part  of  the  piece  is  practically  dead.  A 
nutnlier  of  relations  are  established  and  nol)ody 
accomplislu-s  anylliing  to  !.peak  of,  all  beeauM- 
Dorothy,  who  would  Mart  the  ball  rolling  if  she 
would  respond  lo  .Nuriiian's  love,  hai  not  the 
slightrvt  »park  of  affection  for  anyliody. 

Ihc  huiKirs  of  the  prrfoinunce  go  to  F.  M. 
Holland,  who.  as  Hilly  'letlow,  with  sly  winks 
and  wise  pauses,  ever  aidnl  by  the  af>Miil>ing 
cimtortuins  of  two  wonderfully  expressive  hands, 
provided  about  all  of  the  humor  thai  lightened 
the  dragging  pnve.  James  K.  Ilacketi  as  Nor- 
man, was  enlirely  at  ease;  but  at  must  could  not 
accomplish  the  impossible  task  of  giving  sincerity 
to  a  character  that  eoiitaincd  so  little  sympathy. 


(jI.OBE.  "Ovn  THE  RtvEK."  Musical  farce 
in  three  acts  by  George  V.  Holart  and  H.  A. 
Dii.Souchet.  Mnsic  by  John  L.  (ioldcn.  t'ro- 
iluced  January  H  with  this  cast : 

Oforic.  Frinli  M  K^inK<r;  frtty  C<<m<rT  Funk  Won- 
<l«l«».  Hnbctl  V'anilrrtlip,  ttiarlea  L.  KflltT;  Biinurck 
llrfrtnc,  lliirrT  Hrmiiicn:  llarrr  Dtacktton^.  Leuer 
Crawfnnl;  Mr*  MlJivon  pArkc,  .Maud  l.Amliea,  M>tile 
Hllllopp<r,  l.lltian  Lorraine;  HiwImoii  KtrriK.  Mrlvillc 
iilcwarl;  Ma.lixia  Parlir,  hMilir  foy;  Sarah  l'ark«.  Edna 
llunirr;  I'liarlie  Gray.  Ofcborne  Scarlc:  Lizzie.  Jotie 
Sadlrf;  Timollry  Ci>ok,  William  Setlery;  VVardru  X'okea. 
Uavid  Andrada:  Number  SB,  Lravitl  )anra;  Slrcrt  Sittf- 
era.  /(■ncllc.  Hilly  »nd  (iracc  Mrttirrn. 

Theatregoers  love  to  laugh.  They  will  forgive 
any  slioiicomings  in  a  piere  so  long  as  they  are 
kept  in  goi>d  huiiiur.  No  play,  with  F.ildie  Foy 
as  a  toi>  liner  in  the  cast,  could  possibly  fail  to 
■iltracL  This  popular  comedian  is  always  irre- 
sistibly funny;  in  the  prin'n  scene  in  this  piece, 
when  he  is  seen  as  a  jailbird,  he  convulses  tli« 
audience.  "Over  the  River"  is  not  entirely  new. 
It  is  an  old  dish  served  up  with  new  sauce,  the 
principal  incidents  and  the  situations  having  al- 
ready served  in  "  llie  Man  from  Mexico."  Mr. 
Zit'gfcUI.  who  is  clever  at  this  sort  of  thing,  has 
introduced  a  lot  of  specialties  which  imparl  the 
glamor  of  novelty  and  freshness.  I'or  instance, 
m  the  first  .net.  there  is  a  sparkling,  elTervevcent 
M-eiie  in  a  Hroailway  resort,  where  a  typical 
"Cal>arct"  performance  is  going  on,  while  the 
guests,  seateil  at  little  round  tables,  partake  of 
cold  drinks  and  hot  birds.  This  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  exhibition  by  Monsieur  Maurice 
and  Mile.  Madeline  d'Harville,  of  some  of  their 
extravagant  dances,  such  as  the  Grizily  Bear, 
Turkey  Trot,  ami  other  sensatiotui  gyrations, 
which  are  properly  the  subject  of  much  criticisn» 
just  now.  Anybody  s«'ekiug  light  enteriainmenl. 
which  will  not  put  his  grey  matter  to  any  great 
strain,  will  find  plenty  to  please  him  in  "Uvcr 
the  River" 


I.IIIKRI  V.  ".MimrsT  Suy/iNse."  Operetta  in 
ilirce  acts.  .Music  by  Jean  (iilbcil.  Book  by 
iicorg  Okonkowsky.  American  adaptation  by 
Harry  B.  ami  Rolwtt  B.  Smith.  Produced  J.in- 
uary  I  with  this  cast : 

Parnn  IkiiiTr^y,  SLanlry  G.  Ford:  Baronew  Dauvray. 
Kathryn  Ouvrman;  Jacqnelinr.  FInrrnie  Martin;  llubrii. 
t.iurrlu'c  Wlx-al;  rrof,-»»,ir  CturiiX.  Emeu  Torrencc; 
Marirllr.  Cliari'illr  l.rs!ay:  Rmr.  Artliur  Sunfi^rd;  Mi>n- 
•Kjir  I'ltmrral,  Iol,n  I.  Krarn^y;  Sufannr.  Sallie  Fisher; 
Roue.  Harriet  Dun:  Tina.  Corriiic  Uzzell;  Mina.  Claudia 
riark;  Phr^'iltlU.  Xliilic  Murray ;  GuMave.  l^ter  Cor- 
nib;  Alexis.  Sbrrnian  Wailr;  Kmil,  Kara  C,  VValek; 
Krlia,  jiM„-iih  /arno;  Poller  Scrgrant,  D.  Harerly;  Grn- 
darme.  William  Glynn. 

Sutannc  has  won  a  medal  fur  iiiiide-.ty,  but 
vlie  is  not  so  very  modest.  You  find  that  out 
difcctly  the  curtain  goes  up.  In  fad,  she  is  a 
lira/rii  minx,  and  as  depraved  as  most  of  the 
'itlier  characters.  The  piece  has  little  to  tccom- 
mriid  It  .Apart  from  the  charming  personality 
iif  Sallie  Fisher,  wbn  is  entirely  Ino  good  for 
*nch  surroundings,  there  is  nothing  to  attract 
The  humor  is  lc;uK'n:  the  situation  stereotyped 
anri  uninteresting:  the  story  unsavory.  Wc  fiml 
a  f:ither.  an  elderly  man,  supposed  by  all  his 
ncighWirs  to  he  a  shining  example  of  upright 
conduct,  stealing  away  at  midnight,  when  he 
supposes  all  his  family  arc  asleep,  to  the  Moulin 
Rouge,  where  he  indulges  in  wine  and  debauch- 
ery. To  Ihc  same  fast  resort  come  his  son  and 
daughter,  both  of  whom,  we  arc  told,  are  at- 
tracted, through  heredity,  to  a  life  of  rccklets 
jilrasurr.  It  is  just  such  worthless  productions 
of  this  kind,  with  their  underlying  immoral  at- 
UKisphere  and  rank  sugsestiveiu'ss.  that  furnish 
the  eiKTiiics  of  the  stage  with  fresh  arguments 
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(or  dcnouiKilV  it*  Ami  wlmt  inakn  Iho  iiiallcr 
worse — the  volgariiv  is  ixit  cyea  amusiiiK-  I  >>< 
one  redccmiiiK  icaiurr  n  Jem  Gilbert'*  miisK. 
which  h  preiljr  and  iiincful. 


A 

Pittsfii'M,  Mass  .  IS  WcKcd  with  piililic-spiriti >I 
i:ili;ens  nlio,  when  ihvy  set-  ihin^o  Ki'i'lR  wronK. 
M-t  <nit  vigoroosty  to  put  them  right.  'I'hcatri>.il 
conditions  in  Ihc  town  were  not  all  ihey  mtaU: 
I'c.  »o  the  belter  element  in  the  place  look  tin- 
rcin«  into  llirir  nvin  hainl"  Tlir  {..ll  iwiiiu  st.it. 
nient.  made  m  the  form  oi  an  ariiMic  painpliki. 
UMied  b)°  the  gentlemen  cimrenied,  tells  its  o»n 
Man: 

"It  will  intere»t  yon,  perhaps,  to  know  of  a 

liep  taken  l>>  the  people  uf  a  New  Fjigbiid  cilv 
toward  the  itiiprcivnnent  of  conditions  whicli  ai 
feet  the  itaite  and  the  theatrical  profusion,  't  he 
d|r  it  mincM,  MtM«  ■  etate  of  J3«m  tekab 
Slants  in  the  Berkshire  Hills.  PitlsfieM  is  .1 
prosperoii-*  :ind  (cr^-winn  town  Tm  vcnrs  ntin  .1 
uioijLin  llicitrc  bii|icts(dctl  0\r  i  l,.ii:s..  i.i 

rural  tmdtlion.  1  he  new  theatre  was  huilt  and 
hy  ■enilemen  whew  miCfMt  m  it 
,  in  m  to  IX  a  purely  cammercial  One  and 
dinelcd  alnost  soU-lv  irn'ii  the  point  of  view  of 
»(8110—1  profit.  It  u.is,  iar  as  we  could  *ee. 
a  coramcrcial  enlcrpnse,  like  a  grocery. 

"After  a  time  wc  found  that  we  were  not  en- 
joying the  theatre  as  much  as  wc  thought  wr 
onRli!  i.<  HarrinK  vantleville  and  ninvuig  pi.- 
Hire  i-4l.iM:stnnints.  Ilii'.  llieaHf.  iIh  i.'hI. -ni.i;,  i- 
the  only  one  in  I'lttslield.  We  Ixgan.  of  our 
own  nceord,  to  talk  it  pvcr.  We  have  no  'high- 
brow' notion*,  and  we  are  not  theatrical  experi*. 
lint  «e  believe  iliat  in  a  town  like  ours  the  the- 
ii:.       •.tihes  a  consideration  nut  tliNsimibr 

«l::cli  »<  legard  our  ptihlic  liljiary  m  our 
art  irnifcum 

"We  have  dune  iiiurc  than  talk  alxiut  it  I.."i*t 
week  >ve  bnuuht  the  theatre,  and  wr  sliall  try  to 
run  It  in  aceiir<laitce  with  onr  iivvii  ideii^.  N 
corporation  of  (ifty  reliable  cili/cns  o(  I'ltislield 
now  owns  the  iheatfC— men  of  vocations  as  di 
verse  as  the  law,  medicine,  farming,  trade.  boK-l 
keepiiiK.  life  itiMirance,  nianiifact;iring.  journal- 
ism, liatikiMn,  architeclnri'  W  e  nn(  look  upon 
•lursclvcs  as  public  iK'neiacior:!.  and  we  do  not 
intend  to  lose  money.  Init  wc  do  not  care  in  the 
least  about  making  it  at  the  laerifice  of  our  idea 
of  what  a  the.itre  shonid  lie 

"We  have  bemni  li>  !i)M'tiil  $5,000  on  the  cleans- 
ing  and  recquipincnt  oi  the  Culoniat.  and  we 
have  already  discovered  some  things  which  must 
have  been  sufficient  in  themselves  to  cripple  the 
exercise  rif  dramatic  art  on  our  stage.  Fur  in- 
>lance,  the  c^mdition  of  the  actors*  dre^tuis- 
r.Hiins  apiulled  us.  We  arc  making  these  ri^nis 
til  for  ladies  and  Rentlcmen,  ami  we  siiall  kerji 
them  so  We  are  Roinn  In  ^jKnil  a«  nnicli  niciuy 
fcir  the  physical  conilnrt  of  onr  performers  as 
fur  that  of  our  audiences,  and  this  not  merely 
fnini  a  motive  of  generosity,  but  also  because  we 
lielirvr  that  it  IS  sound  common  seit'C. 

"Now,  we  arc  not  in  this  ihinR  lor  a  f.n<i  or 
for  the  fun  of  it.  Any  advice  or  e.-nnm  nt.  liow 
ever  brief,  which  vou  may  fed  inclined  to  mimI 
ns,  will  be  gratefully  received  and  pi  'i.ci'.v 
We  therefore  luvc  taken  the  liU  riy  ..|  lin:  nmt; 
10  vour  attention  tins  elTcr!  ot  a  loinni'.initj,  to 
maiic  its  theatre  a  better  place  oi  entcrlainnie  r  1 
for  iDteHigent  people. 

"Daxicl  EmajtNit 

"l.t  KIr  I  Ml!<AII»N, 
i  I  \v  \vl'  |!nl-1VViiiiI\ 

"lixccut  vc  Committee  for  the  Directors  I'ltl- 
field  Theatre  Omipiiiy. 
"Jan-  to.  igi*." 

OUAT  BUS  •pusa  WATn_. 

I  gUaa-alenwtdboMlM 


\n  interrsiiiiK  .viid  novel  entertainment  will 
be  given  at  ilie  lliul-  ui  theatre  on  liie'day 
afternoon,  l-'ehruary  ijtli,  uniler  the  title  of  "Unc 
MuMc  r  nnfaise." 

It  his  been  organised  by  Miss  Beverly  Sit- 
tttMtS  and  Mine  Pilar-Morin,  the  vecll-known 
actresses,  both  oi  vv!;oni  «ill  aiiiiem.  .l^«i-ted  by 
Mr.  Jose  Ruben,  nuw  playing  in  "  i  he  (iarden 
of  Allah"  and  other  welwtnown  artists.  Ihc 
programme  wilt  include  an  act  of  "L'I'nfani  I'ro 
digne"  and  "l  e   r.(--;int."  by   I•'^.lnl;oi^  (/iivijic 

UtlJi'Ie  tall'ou^  :il,.-r.    .^-irs  ano  t.>  tl-:e  .i|<pi  liraiu  t 

of  Mme,  Sarah  Ueinhardl,  who  was  then  aliiuist 
a).  There  will  be  French  somn. 
music,  and  "impressions"  of  the 
pcltMt  artists  of  the  foreiKii  sLiBC  Onse 
Bernhardt,  by  .\li-~  SitET.aves  I  he  alTair 
win  he  under  the  patronage  of  uiaiiy  of  the  most 
pvominent  society  women  and  of  distinguished 
French  oakials.  Much  interest  has  already  been 
Oii.wn  by  the  "smart  set."  and  a  thoroughly  at 
ti^iic  and  enjoyaUc  •ficmoon  i»  10  he  utici 
paicd. 


buy  any 
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WRITE    for   tkis   book  before  you 
motor  car.     You  owe   it  to 

to  be  tKorougMy  informed  before  making  so  impot^ant  an  investment.  This  book  tell* 
about  tbe  features,  wkicb  a  bt^b-tfrade.  up-to-Jate  electric  automobile  sboulj  bave. 

It  tfive*  you  A  nem  «t«ji(lar<l  by  wbicb  to Judfc  c1«ccrbe  ear  viluc*.  Tkit  Wiok  t«ll«  ytm  the  difftfmc*  bctwMa 
the  oriiiniry  Skxft  Dnv«  ansl  th«  tfenuiiM  "  Ckainlrv*  "  TKe  "  Ctisintc.*  "  Skafl  Drtv«  ba*  so  coticcaUd  chain  or 
fear  reductionJ  at  the  molor  to  rattle,  wear,  or  wa*te  pou  er. 

It  uU«  jrou  abnit  tb*  boriamtal  siomI  amtrBtUr  tkat  allawa  fall  m*I  mm  aad  f<mitt  a  salwral.  ratlul 
iK»iii»awhibdti*iatf— NaSeiUiHtiMisnenfcMM  ef  Wek.  It  taWs  abut  the  deuMs  knktt  fasnasad)  »!»«  esn 
be  operatsd  Mur  bjr  Kaad  mr  foot  or  Mk,  tmt  famn  aWbrte  safity  bath  te  Jii«*r  mmI  ear  a*  all  tiiMs. 


t>!ty  pan«1a  mean 
ar — tke  adrai 


It  falls  you  why  atumtnum  body 
mueh  to  SPOU  aad  the  life  of  your  ear — tke  advantafle*  ot 

"  full-»V  irt»d "  aliotiiniitn  frn.L-r,  wKtrl".  priilc^l  iKr 
koJy  from  t'nt  Jul  .oi.J  -plj.h  il  -A  t  r,.,J 

In  fact,  ihia  book  illuetrjtea  many  eac/umie.  macbao- 
ical  Utmrtt  that  mmm  a>  mrfi  *a  yaa.  la  addirtsn. 
tkarc  ara  nut  Ml  ptfs  iUoatntioM  of  see  ifiMielatf 

bojy  devigaf. 

la  deciding  on  an  electric  car.  it  it  well  to  bear  ia 
miad  that  llw  maaufacliuan  of  iba  Detroit  £l««(rte 


*  kicb  ara  accepted 

a.itoinobil*  d«i|B.    Tbrjr  have  alto  been 
Jevelupiti^   new  featurta  wku^  aImuU  inif«l  MM  %• 
•nvrftiCstC  th«  Dttroit  Elrctriit  Mm«  yw  MH  WMf 
aulMaebile  iBvcflmenl. 

TW  Ditrcit  Elattric  HMy  W  •quimJ  wtik  cilbrr 
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Sbmrtoin  9lAi^^Sl)t 

r..i.i.i,- 1  .,,.1  r,i.ir,i 
hy  WIUJAM  T.  FRJCE 
IS  C«nU  •  CoMT  %tM n  Tear 

HE   AMERICAN   PLAYWRIGHT,  a 

Entxttfily  [HiblttAtion,  wilh  iti  fcrul  ucui!  daxrd 
jaiMiary  13,  wdl  badcvnArd  hxhe  t  cb- 

nkal  dneimiM  o(  ffi^  «kI  pbnrwnlui«-  It  will  gn^ 
•ucK  full  mfonMlioa  aa  ia  d«Mr«a  and  MseiJed  by  «tu- 

<ieaU  o(  ihr  drarai.  It  wiD  be  a  conij  t*!'*  ti^:«ni  ol 
|>i«y»  r.1  III   N#-w  ^  ink  *ntJ  at  »ll  Ijitvfd 

f4ivi  and  books  bckJ  uticirs  worth  ibe  wlulr  rriabng 
ta  iht  IrchAlcaJ  Mdc  of  ibe  ilafe.  lif  rmrwa  ol  rur- 
roit  playi  will  Iw  analjrtiral,  dvKtcd  al  tbcif  eautes  oi 
tailurr  at  Mccei«.  lis  vmkhi*  <irpiutifkrnls  will  b«  <ir- 
ft;;i[nrd  1i>  Kript,  m  a  (njulK-al  way,  iKume  who  accrpi 
l>i*yMriiii:t|i  aa  aa  aft.  ll  wril  aira  lo  faM)  tlx*  i'<mn- 
dencr.  tcifirct  and  coopnaUMO  of  all  who  km  truth, 
who  rvalue  th«  rapoMibtlilic*  ol  aiuikonkip  and  pro- 
(liKtio.),  and  who  abliar  aocdKUeu.  wbefSer  in  priTilr 
or  prodeHUoaal  Ue.  It  will  beiRi|Hr*ird  wuh  iheearn- 
eal  purpoie  lo  be  bdplul,  and  lo  validale  tbrpttaaplrt 
Kl  larth  in  my  book.  "  1  hr  Analyan  ol  P*ay  <Zon- 
itfUclKin  and  Dramatic  PrdcidIf."  In  Nt  afMctiJI 
chafacletk  will  b«  iinkk«  «a]r  olW  poiodical  lhal  bai 
lo  do  wUh  the  Mate.  I  4m  ^  I*  Mitt  k  W^- 
|:<Q«able  to  the  «ud<^. 

W  T  rRlCr,      M40  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Cit7 
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Marcel  Journet 

(Basso  of  tKe  Metropolitan  Opera  House  oi  New  York  and  Paris) 
penned  tke  following  in  t.ppreciation  of  tlie 


PIANO 


Messrs.  HAINES  BROS., 

437  Fifth  Ave. . 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  — 

The  bell-like  clearness  of  the 
tone  of  the  Haines  Bros.  Piano  and  its 
sympathetic  sweetness  mark  it  as  an  Art 
Creation  of  the  highest  order. 

Uost  cordially  yours, 


HAINES  BROS.  PIANOS 

are  distinguished  by  designs  of  such  excepjtional 
elegance,  veneers  of  such  rare  beauty,  tone  qual- 
ity of  such  jxjwer  and  sweetness,  an  interior  and 
exterior  finish  and  workmanship  so  far  beyond 
criticism  that  they  appeal  irresistibly  to  every 
true  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  musical  art. 

For  nearly  threescore  ^ears  Haines  Bros. 
Pianos  have  charmed  arlisls  and  connoisseurs 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 


WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE 

HyMNES  BROS.  437  FiFTH'AVE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Dttbkm — American  Piino  Co. 
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Silks  and  Smart  Suit  Fabrics 


pr  ang 

By  HARRItl  LDWARDS  FA  YES 

Thf  limils  of  our  fashion  iefarlmcHl  mate  il  «i-r<-Jidfv  (><  •  iirtiu-  Ihii  ailitli-  lo  siil'ieds  of  gentral  inlfresl.  Those  rfajlrrt  mthing  mi<rc 
Jflailfd  informalion,  or  tehu  AiKr  mdhidiial  frubU-ms  In  iii.':v,  rfifirf  tuimetlums  Iherrun  by  sfHdiMg  a  ttlirr  of  inifuiry,  emloiiny 

II  ilam^fd  rnjvloff  tor  rt-fly.  II.  li.  /•'. 


AD\  ANC'I^  sliii\viiij;>  111  iitvv  jimvin  arc  I'viilcnre  that  llic 
French  ilres5.inaki-r>  arc  wnrkiiii;  on  the  same  j^encral  hncs 
they  iliil  the  iia>l  sea^m.  whicli  means  thai  we  >hall  con- 
tinue to  have  tlic  >traij;lit,  narrow  silhoiu'ttc.  \cvertlieles>,  there 
is  sufficient  difFercniH*  to  mark  the  rostunics  as  most  ileri(lc<lly  of 
the  new  season.  This  difTcrence 
lies  generally  iti  the  details, 
which  arc  most  interesting  and 
of  infinite  variety. 

Skirts  of  costumes  arc  to  dif- 
fer essentially  from  those  for 
tailored  suits  in  width.  For  the 
tailored  skirt  remains  stationary 
around  the  two  yard  or  one  yard 
and  three-quarter  width,  while 
the  costume  skirt  seems  to  get 
narrower  and  narrower.  Only 
last  season  a  leatling  imi>orter 
told  me  that  he  did  not  dare  to 
copy  his  French  ni<Mlcl>  exactly, 
because  the  .Xmerican  women 
would  not  accept  them,  so  it  was 
l>oth  in>lructive  and  annisini:  to 
finil  that  this  season  he  adheres 
strictly  to  the  I'rencli  \vi<lth. 
From  which  the  conclusiou  nuist 
be  drawn  that  .'\merican  women 
have  been  either  eihicaled.  up 
or  down,  as  suits  the  taste  of  the 
critic,  to  a  general  acceptance  of 
the  extremely  narrow  skirt. 

The  wearers  of  these  costumes 
may  truly  be  called  statucs<]uc. 
There  are  the  artistic  long,  soft- 
clinging  lines  of  dra]>ery.  which 
are  hy  no  means  vulgar,  imless 
the  carriage  of  the  we.irer  makes 
them  so.  Inileed,  thus  far  I  have 
faileil  to  see  any  model  that  was 
iiensationally  vulgar  in  its  con- 
ception or  construction.  Kven 
the  slashed  skirt  i>  so  cleverly 
treated  that  it  has  become  both 
clever  and  fascinating.  A  model 
of  this  style  was  composed  of 
black  and  green  satin,  with  a 
cuirass  of  gold-fignrcil  black 
tnousseline  dc  soic  cuirass,  light- 
ly embroidere<l  in  <hi1l  r)nental 
colorings.  At  the  sides  the  cui- 
rass came  half  way  to  the  knees, 
hut  parted  in  front  to  ailmit  of 
the  slight  green  drajicry.  while 
below  this  the  skirt  was  made  "f 
a  swirl  of  black  satin,  which  part- 
c<l  in  the  centre  front  to  show  a 
full  plaiting  of  black  nioi:«.si-litlc 
de  sole,  which  was  entirely  uii- 

liiied.  As  the  wearer  of  this  costume  was  supposed  to  wear  black 
hose  and  slippers,  there  was  absrilr.iely  nothing  to  cavil  at  in  the 
fact  that  the  skirt  was  slashed  half  way  to  the  knees.  However, 
if  the  wearer  shoubl  don  hose  and  slippers  of  a  ointnistitig  Cdlor. 
she  would  certainly  create  comment. 

There  are  all  s.irt  of  dainty  conceits  in  the  niakint;  of  slashed 
skirts  for  evening  gowns,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who  carries  them 


out  better  than  a  young  dressmaker  who  >hovved  me  the  other  day 
a  gown  which  she  had  just  linisheil  for  Mrs.  KeginaM  \'anderbih. 
.Mrs.  \  anderbih  is  renowned  for  her  ultra  smart  dressing,  and 
her  slender  figure  and  graceful  carriage  will  certainly  set  ofl  this 
lovely  evening  gown  to  perfection. 

'Hie  gown  itself  is  the  softest 
an<l  richest  of  white  satin,  with 
a  ten-inch  slash  at  either  side  of 
the  skirt.  These  openings  arc 
disgnise<I  by  a  chifTon  petticoat 
oniainented  with  small  ruflles 
and  tiny  rilil>nn  llowers  in  the 
delicate  Pompadour  Ci  ilors. 
These  furbelows  will  only  show 
when  the  wearer  moves,  and 
therein  lies  their  fascination. 
Over  the  white  satin  hung  a 
knee-length  tunic  of  cherry-col- 
nred  chiflfon.  edge<l  with  a  one- 
inch  band  of  crystal  l>cad  em- 
broidery, which  also  formed  the 
iMKlicc  <lrapery  where  it  was 
combined  with  satin  and  fine 
lace.  There  were  oild  little  bits 
of  red  satin  pipi'^l  w  ith  green,  >et 
at  various  |K>ints  of  the  costume. 
They  were  an  aiKLicious  touch 
that  lifted  ihe  costume  ipiite  tmt 
of  the  ordinary,  as  are  all  of  the 
Costumes  made  by  this  new  firm, 
.\s  the  Hew  fashions  crystallize 
w  hite  serge  lu'conics  a  more  and 
more  important  factor  for  tail- 
ored suits  and  srparatc  coats. 
The  l)e»t  repre-'cntation  of  ihe 
fashionable  clesigns  in  ■•erge  arc 
to  l>e  found  in  (he  Haas  lilue 
l!(Mik.  The  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  really  smart  serge  is 
that  il  is  no  longer  cream  white, 
but  pure  while,  which  is  vastly 
more  liecoming  tli.in  the  cream 
shade.  There  is  little  likelilioi^Ht 
of  white  serge  becoming  com- 
mon, because  of  its  price.  Then, 
too.  So  much  care  is  re<|nire>l  in 
Its  manufacture  that  only  the 
foreign  mills  making  the  finest 
grade  cloths  care  to  undertake 
its  profluction.  .Xmerican  manu- 
facturer^ dins  'he  staple 
^hade  of  cream  serge. 

<  >ne  of  the  newest  while  ma- 
terials is  tyl-tyl.  This  is  a  soft, 
pliable,  all-wool  material  with  a 
n>ugh,  knobby  surface,  which 
somewhat  rcsfmbles  Turkish 
toweling,  and  has.  therefore,  al- 
ready given  rise  to  nuinerons  caustic  paragraphs  in  the  daily  pajiers 
aneni  the  IwlhrolK-  costume.  N'evenhele>s,  it  is  a  smart  material, 
which  will  f\i\t\  its  greatest  use  in  combination  with  other  materials, 
and  for  trimming  puqxises.  It  can  lie  harmoniously  use»l  with  iMith 
transparent  and  opaipie  fabrics,  and  with  tho^e  made  of  silk,  cot- 
ton or  w<x>l.  S4>  tliat  the  possibilities  for  its  use  are  endless. 

The  Haas  Blue  l!«x»k  of  lailorecl  suitings  will  give  yo-,i  an  .i<l- 
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iniralile  chuirc  '>f 
coluriiiKS  aiul 
sipis  for  tlie  practi- 
cal tailored  suit, 
while  their  Dhic 
Hnoks  of  silks  arc 
(juite  up  to  the  hi^h 
stnmlartl  of  ex<|ui- 
sitc  colors  and  iiin- 
tcrinls,  which  Iiavc 
won  ft>r  then)  the 
admiration  nf  the 
t>esi-flresscil  women 
llirouj;hoiit  the  coim- 
try.  Anion);  t  h  c 
silks  arc  sonic  ml- 
mirnhlc  *crpe  suii- 
ings,  .vlmirahle  N'tli 
as  to  color  anil  i|ii:il- 
ity.  TliiTe  arc  the 
)>i>]nilar  lilack  ami 
white  cflTccts  in  end- 
less variety,  a  n  <l 
ninre  novel  still  are 
the  donhle-faced 
^iiitinfrs,  which  are 
titahle  for  the 
1 .  ii^tniction  of  lioth 
tailored  suits  and 
5  h  CI  r  t-skirtcd  cos- 
tnnirs  intcnde<l  fur 
day  wear.  There  is 
a  lovely  hrowii  >h;ii?i' 
that  \%  a  little  dar'v 
than  tan,  the  rrvcr-i' 
side  of  a  pe.-uliar 
lit;lil  shaile  of  Miie 


1.    The  liciuty  of  ilcllc3!c  Urr  anil  (tMir  *ii  \t>  rtiliiittcr«l  try  tilmiittnit  <if  ilafk  fur,  fe« 
«hiiMn  ill  till*  lutttf  rrvalion  \*Tf  Jai«|ill 

green,  then  there  is  the  always  elegant  dark  bhte,  with  the  rever>c 
uf  tile  new  shade  of  cherry  red.  A  parasol  to  match  the  gown  or 
suit  would  I>e  uitTa  smart,  while  the  hat  might  lie  entirely  of  the 
shade  to  match  the  rcvcr-ic  side, 

Lliangcablc  tafTetas  are  shown  in  a  wide  range  of  colors,  siiitaUU- 
for  the  construction  of  tailorcil  suits,  costumes  for  day  and  evening 
occasions.  I'aris.  hy  the  way.  is  pronouncedly  in  favor  of  the  light 
shades  of  taffeta  f<:r  street  purjioses.  shades  which  we  .American 
women  generally  lillil  more  appropriate  for  evening  use.  It  is 
prohable.  however,  that  the  l'"retich  wimicn  will  choose  to  wear 
these  light-colored  talTetas  only  for  the  races  and  other  outdiMji 
fetes.  One  niiist  always  rcmemlier,  tm),  that  where  we  use  the 
trolley  to  a  great  extent,  the  French  women  use  the  public  cabs 
and  motors,  and,  therefore,  they  can  select  lighter  c»>lors  than  we 
can, 

Russet  brown  and  Paris  tan  will,  after  dark  bhic,  be  the  most 
fashionable  colors  for  tailored  suits,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  white  serge  will  largely  re|>lacc  the  overjjopular  blue  serge 
this  spring. 

In  the  stunning  line  of  Migcl  Quality  silks  arc  to  be  found  some 
lovely  serge  suitings  in  the  black  an<l  white  combinations,  all  while, 
dark  blue,  and  the  tan  shades.  These  are  of  a  weiglU  that  makes 
ihcni  suitable  for  the  construction  of  the  spring  tailored  suit  as 
well  as  of  the  more  elaborate  costume.   Tliex  also  show  a  remark- 


able line  of  wash  crepes,  which  will  be  Ixjth  lovely  ami  practical 
for  the  coiistniction  of  all  sorts  of  costumes  intended  for  mid- 
sunimer  wear.  .Another  splendid  silk  of  Migel  Quality  is  a  natural 
tan  crinkley  crei>e  that  somewhat  resembles  Shantung,  and  whtcli 
is  giiaranteeil  to  wash.  It  will  make  stunning  suits,  dresses  and 
motor  coats,  and  for  the  latter  purpose  will  be  far  more  admirable 
than  the  tan  linen  coat.s. 

In<lee(l,  the  silk  manufacturers  have  been  kind  enough  to  make 
several  kinds  of  wash  silks,  incluiling  even  washable  foulards.  So 
that  since  drcs'^cs  consume  so  little  material  women  may,  indeed, 
have  their  entire  wardrobes  of  silks.  Washable  crei>c  dc  chine  is 
being  much  used  for  undergarments,  including  night  gowns,  che- 
mises an<l  combinations.  .\  white  washable  cre|>e  dc  chine  petti- 
coat will  he  highly  desirable  for  wear  under  street  as  well  as  parly 
gowns  this  summer.  There  is  nothing  ciKiler  or  more  comfortable 
f<ir  summer  wear  than  a  petticoat  of  white  tub  silk,  which  may  be 
made  quite  elaborate  with  trimmings  of  valenciennes  lace. 

The  woman  of  leisure  can  make  many  of  these  unclergarments 
and  simple  dresses  as  well  by  us-ng  a  well-cut  paper  pattern.  She 
then  gets  just  the  styles  she  likes,  and  knows  that  the  garments  are 
well  ni.ide,  while  if  she  buys  them  reaily-nw<le,  she  is  all  too  apt 
to  find  that  they  are  f-ishioned  in  such  a  way  that  washing  and 
ironing  bccfHnes  a  iliftioiilt  proldem.  or  that  sulTicient  allowance  has 
not  lieen  nia«le  for  seams,  with  the  result  that  the  ready-made  gar- 
ment is  often  far  from  satisfactory  after  it  is  tubbe<l.  Ijisi  summer 
I  revelled  in  the  po>ve>sion  of  R  an<l  T  tub  .silk  dresses  and  waists, 
and  found  that  they  did  not  soil  so  quickly  as  cotton  garments,  and 


:l.    A  cluoticjil  timplicity  of  linr*  cmrhakirct  the   Hclinen  of  inetatlk -embroidered 
lAliric«.    Thv  iewet-Mudttrd  roifturr.  villi  a  Itigl)  tAttttxt,  i»  in  kerpanf  with  Ike  cliar- 
acler  of  the  govn.    Shown  by  Fruiklin  Simoo  h  Co. 
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SILKS  DIRECT  FROM  /^rTWWTTEk  SILKS  FRESH  FROM 


GBNUINB 


MILLS  TO  CONSUMER  ^KJbi^VUH^  LOOMS  TO  WEARER 


Everj'  Woman  Should  Read  This  Announcement 

Opening  of  the  Greatest  Silk  Store  in  the  WorU 

During  the  Week  of  January  IS^  1912 

THIS  announces  a  revolution  in  the  meth- 
ods of  Silk  Selling.  It  brings  the  product 
of  our  five  great  Silk  Mills  dii^t  to  you, 
fresh  iirom  the  looms  and  at  manufacturers  prices. 
A  stock  in  size  and  variety  greater  by  far  than 
was  ever  before  shown  under  one  roof.  With  our 
present  chain  of  Mills  and  their  varied  and  perfect 
equipment  we  are  able  to  make  every  variety  of 
Silk  demanded  by  fashion.  Come  here  and  see 
values  that  are  genuine,  not  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  a  baigmn  sale.  Here  are  Silks  that  are  really 
fashionable,  and  to  be  oflered  to  the  women  of 
New  York  at  manu&cturers'  prices,  direct  from 
Mills  to  Consumer. 

The  doors  of  our  large  wholesale  store  on 
Fourth  Avenue  at  the  corner  of  T\venty-I" Ourth 
Street,  directly  opposite  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Building,  a  most  accessible  location,  will  be  open 
to  the  public  on  or  about  the  above  date,  at 
which  time  will  begin  a  Ncio  lira  of  Silk  Sell- 
ing which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  intense  interest  to 
every  woman  fortunate  enough  to  be  here. 

Rogers   Thompson   G  i  v  c  r  Ji  a  u  d  Co. 

Mfuiufadurers  cf  Ihc  Famous  Genuine  R  &  T  Silks 

Fourth  Avenue  at  Twenty-Fourth  Street     -     -     New  York 
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came  from  the  wasli 
I  o  a  k  i  II  g  quite  as 
jioiwl  as  new. 

With  the  s|>riiiK 
shiivvcTs  sn  near  at 
hand,  it  is  well  to 
r  c  III  c  111  l>  e  r  that  a 
ruiiiciial  is  cs&cnttal. 
To  my  minti  there 
is  iKithing  quite  hke 
a  cnivencttc  o  n  a  t 
for  this  ]>urpo>e. 
There  arc  *<>  many 
s|>k-nili<l  ami  stylisii 
material's  that  are 
cravcnettoil  that 
everx  wciiitaii  shmilil 
he  aUlc  In  fnul 
what  she  wants  in  a 
crave-eltc  raincoiit. 
Tan  l>eiiii;  *lale<l  fur 
sueh  a  fasliinnahle 
rut).  Ill)  (loiit>i  the 
l:in  rainoiat  will  he 
more  of  a  favorite 
than  ever,  ami  there 
are  n  u  m  h  e  r  I  e  s  < 
shailes  and  styles  in 
Ian  Ko'ielK.-rry  elnth 
which  will  he  jii^l 
the  thiMf;  for  the 
cravenette  raincnat. 
whiiii  can  also  Ik- 


T.     A  itrM-cful  modrl  by  )o«ci>ll   in  »lillr   Incf  ami  Klarlt  rnihrrMitf  n-.t  clliffxn 

tised  for  motor  wear.  The  cravenette  |>niof  is  entirely  without 
ruhhcr,  so  that  the  wearer  does  not  become  <iver  warni,  and  as 
the  materials  remain  soft  and  plialile  after  lieiuK  suhjeeteil  to  the 
cravenette  prnof,  the>  can  he  nia<le  up  into  any  chosen  style. 

Cravenette  Kosehcrry  cloth  shoiilcl  make  an  ideal  summer  riding 
hahit,  hut  for  midwinter  an<l  early  spring  wear  there  are  various 
weights  in  Priestley's  English  (iahardines  that  will  be  found 
eminently  <lcsirable.  This  is  the  material  which  is  so  much  ii.scd 
hy  the  Knglish  hunting  set  for  riding  habits,  and  which  has  also 
received  the  endorsement  of  man)  men  and  women  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Mea<Iow  llrook  triuh  on  I-ong  Islantl. 

Separate  waists  of  the  lingerie  ty|ie  generally  show  the  regula- 
tion .sleeve  this  spring.  These  are  of  two  lengths,  the  three-quarter 
and  full  length.  1  saw  some  stunning  styles  in  new  lingerie  waists 
at  Franklin  Simon's  during  the  week.  They  were  made  with 
holh  heavy  an<l  fine  laces,  but  to  my  mind  the  heavy  laces  were 
more  chic.  I  also  noticed  that  the  majority  of  the  new  waists 
shown  at  this  shop  were  uiatle  with  high-boned  Iransjiarent  collars. 
Ilimbtless  the  later  season  will  see  the  revival  of  the  collarless 
waist. 

Kimono  sleeves  continue  to  be  uscil  on  waists  of  chitTmi  and  silk 
materials.  The  probable  reason  for  their  discontinuance  in  the 
lingerie  waists  is  that  it  is  so  ilifTiciilt  lo  construct  a  kimono  sleeve 
in  a  cotton  material  which  will  not  tear,  or  else  get  out  of  shape 
when  it  is  lamnlered.    A'*",  kinwno  sleeves  continue  to  be  used 


to  a  considerable  extent  upon  costumes,  though  the  set  in  sleeve 
IS  gaining  headway. 

Shapes  for  costumes  are  of  three  types,  the  Empire,  the  cuirass 
or  nH>yen  age,  and  the  1830,  which  is  so  closely  allied  to  the 
I.ouis  X\'  perio<l. 

Hats  will  be  of  two  general  styles,  the  large  picturesque  hat  and 
the  small,  close-fitting  one.  The  tatter  will  be  used  for  dress  as 
well  as  general  wear.  W'c  have  the  automobile  to  thank  for  this 
type  of  headwcar,  which  is  so  very  c<»mfor1able  for  wear  in  our 
modern  win<ly  cities.  The  early  styles  m  straw  hats  included  in 
the  llurgesscr  collection  arc  smart  and  up-to-date.  They  include 
panamas  and  leghorns  for  country  and  general  wear,  made  in  the 
nattiest  and  tailored  st>les. 

Facts  Worth  Knowing 

HV  will  gladly  (iirti<i-r  fliiy  i'm;in>)',  gninij  nami-s  iff  ihttfi  tvliere  llit'tc 
arliflfs  are  sluncn  or  sold,  frofidinti  a  tlomf-fd  /■wti'/o/'r  tt  rnilojcd. 

The  originators  of  many  new  and  practical  waists  have  just 
brought  out  a  new  mo<lel  that  is  ]>articularly  useful  for  the  woman 
who  travels  or  who  g<H-s  to  business.  It  is  made  of  heavy  quality 
In<lia  silk,  lustrons.  and  rich  in  ap|H-arance,  th.it  will  wash  per- 
fectly. It  is  beautifully  tailored,  and  tlie  lines  of  the  waist  are  such 
as  to  stamp  it  at  once  as  sU)>erior.  From  a  trig  tailored  waist  it 
may  be  changed  at  once  to  a  waist  suitable  for  dinner  or  theatre 
wear.  The  manufacturers  have  a  catalogue  containing  many  other 
ilesigns  that  is  sent  out  U|i<m  re(|uesl. 


In  an  intere>ting  article,  recently  publisheil  hy  fine  of  the 
leading  nicilical  jour- 
nals of  the  (lay,  the 
ttsc  of  face  creams 
is  strongli  urge  d. 
It  asserts  that  |)hy- 
siciaiis  should  give 
more  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  t  h  e 
complexion,  the  hair, 
etc..  and  encourage 
woman  in  her  ilcsirc 
to  Ite  beautiful,  as  it  is 
a  duty  she  owes  to 
nature. 

"Many  an  actress 
coiir1e<l  by  our  fathers 
stilt  has  a  complexion 
the  envy  of  our  daugh- 
ters." and  why?  Be- 
cause she  has  used  and 
still  uses,  only  the 
purest  creams  an<l 
unguents.  So  be  very 
sure  of  the  creams  you 
use.  A  firm  of  whole- 
sale ilruggists  is  mak- 
ing an  interesting  oflfer 
to  women  who  are  not 
already  familiar  with 
its  toilet  pre|>arations. 
For  twenty  cents,  to 
defmy  the  expense  of 
mailing,  they  will  send 
out  a  large  autographed 
photo  of  one  of  several 
famous  actresses  who 
imiorse  their  creams 
With  the  photograph 
they  will  also  send 
samples  of  ttieir  excel- 
lent preiarations.  One 
of  the  finest  cleansing 
creams  will  be  found 

MatfrnHy  drtw  of  while  Fr*ncl»  lialine. 
Irimminn  o^   Val.   lkc«  anil   hr«vy  nieiUMion«B 
girdle  of  colored  ckllloo — (rooi  l.*n*  Br/mt 


y  Google 
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JmM'  -^'  Why  don't  You 
try  IXmSm  HoMy 
and  Almond  Cream  for 

Rough  or  Chapped 
FACE,  LIPS  and  HANDS 

It  wiD  Kxxhe  and  «o(t«n  the  *kin  muck  quicker  tliaa  jno'J  hrlrw 
vA  will  h«al  the  tendei,  tore  spots  in  a  day  or  two. 

HINDS  Honey  and  Almond  CREAM 

witlprmt  vriaatMAttddliMiittf  applied  Mar*  ffxpowrc  and  acain  on  rvtumins  in. 
doori.  You  will  be  dd^^lrtea  l»  find  How  mIi  mh9  wioolt)  ytmu  face  wd  Kanda  wiD  be 
tf  jrou  tM«  Hiodk  Ctean  every  day.  It  a  not  ycMy  cv  tb^y  aad  thoroughly  clnaiiMu 
the  potea  oE  aU  impwities. 

laviaocalrv  inY.irlihriL  and  *nlt«aa  the  li*^-.  i^ir  A'\n  ^Je«f,  fNlrilMd  Aitwf* 

beautiful.  Vr  guk'ar.'r«  iKat  Hmdt  Cr^am  >«  ill  nrvrr  in|u-<f  oor  Ulll%  kft  abmiya 
Kii|iro««  Umi  Am; — that  it  canaot potubly  cause  a  growih  ol  Kair. 

lUMm  wid  MM  M  HiwI.  HoMy  ■>!  Aho^  Ghb  (MdMi  h>  a*  dm  ail. 
■— inlhiii,  Aftar  ilMiiiat,  ■»»  M  it  imumM  fat  wltuht  w  —J  faite. 
M|i«a,  pciaMBf  dqnM*  of  iIm  iUb. 

imUr  itKW( tmfflj r"-  t>nulla»i»tmitiiimlt,Mil  mUHat, 
I J  inlii«rtil>  ■  I  ■  I  iMMl  li  1>  fci  tai  ■     Mli<  lb  M»< 

A.&I1INDS^«S  Wait 


T. 

bercwn  (uicy,  providinR  that 
Imc*  «e  DMMrwcd  Fcr 
Iw  acchnd  fib  to  be  h 


HC  WW  Mykt  Iw  S|aiii|j|  awl ' 
ace  w  chaadiiK  in  their  ilncniiy  that 
evny  woman  may  (elect  a  ntodrl  to  tuil 
the  (Iraigkl.  dinaint 
liah,  Famoa 
her  Lufaaiuai  with 


at  CIMcial  favmitei.    Aolkipating  an  ocresKd 
pgfMHaiity  for  iheie  beautiful  fabric*,  we  have 
jwoduced  a  very  extensive  vanetv  of  deiign>, 
which.  tofetlvT  »itH  t!ic  rr-^uliT  line  ot 

CHENEY 

C  fvrnrv  Sitl*  *rf  lull  fiumffoui       MmpJ»-.  LiO'  it   > 'tu 
Mnd  tta  ycsif  namr,  wr  miU  *cU  «  •!*!«  in  jnowf 

locality  thai  tell*  tknn 

Chenvv  S*Ui*  tiMTludi*  "  Showe  r  -  l*Ton*  '" 
FoiilanS»-  l)r»*M  Stlkfc  of  i'V#'ry  kind.  Flortn- 
linw.  DtTo^atlv*-  stlkw.  l'r>liobicrr  Gdv*I* 
VrliMirs.  VrU'fl*.  Rlltbofiv  Cra»  nl».  Velvt-t 

CHENEY  BROIHERS 

Sdlfc  Monu/actartn 


FAILLE 
MERVEILLEUSE 

The  fashionable  silk 
fabric  for  Spring  will 

be  Faille  Mei  veilleuse. 

This  material  comes  in 

charming  color  com- 
binations most  used  in 
Par  IS  For  costume  tadleuu 

Samples  are  shown  by 
the  best  dressmakers 
and  women's  tailors  in 
the  Haas  Blue  Book  of 
Silk  Suitings  foe  Spring. 


HAAS  BROTHERS 

American  DinribMiirtg  Offices 
303-305  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


When  writiog  to 
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Nrw  tatltirril  tiiui]cl  ffL-tiii  RurgrMcr 

in  the  package.  It  is  said  to  be  far  superior  to  suap,  and  may  be 
applied  with  a  damp  rinth  and  rubbed  over  the  skin,  then  tising 
another  cloth  to  wiiie  away  the  cream,  that  will  carry  away  the  dust, 
cleansing  the  pores  as  nu  sornlilniij{  will  do.  This  cream  prevents 
premature  lines  forming.  .\  n''«-*a»«!l«-'*!>  cream,  included  in  the 
packaj;c,  preserves  the  youth fnl  cjuality  of  the  skin.  It  contains  no 
oil,  and  is  equally  f^nm]  for  an  <iily  or  for  a  dry  .skin. 

.■\nothcr  sample  slioidd  he  vastly  intcrcstnig  to  all  women.  This 
is  a  cream  to  be  used  instead  of  powder  for  evening.  It  docs  not 
rub  off,  and  gives  a  wouilerfnlly  flattering  aid  to  one  s  preparations 
for  a  ball,  dinner,  or  the  ojiera.  Many  other  preparations  arc  pnt 
up  by  this  wcll-knusvn  firm,  and  you  arc  invited  to  write  for  sam- 
ples of  anything  you  may  desire.  The  creams  arc  well  known  and 
highly  endorsed  by  the  most  famous  beauties  of  the  stage,  ami  all 
the  preparations  are  guaranteed  under  the  Foo<J  and  Dnigs  /Xct. 
Send  for  samples.   


W  hen  takhig  a  c<mrsc  of  face  treatments,  it  is  highly  desirable,  1 
have  <liseovercii,  to  find  a  wcinian  of  refincnwnt  and  pleasing  [ler- 
sonality,  I  am,  therefore,  very  glad  to  rcconinienil  a  lady  who  is 
at  tile  head  of  one  of  the  Ik'si  establishments  in  this  city.  Kuriher- 
more.  she  has  the  great  ability  to  select  and  train  her  assistants  so 
that  they  not  only  are  skilled  in  their  profession,  but  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  delicacy  of  touch  that  char.ictcrizcs  their  chief. 
That  this  l34ly  has  the  c|ualitics  I  have  ascribed  to  her  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  establishment,  of  which  she  is  the  head,  num- 
bers among  its  flit-iitcli-  many  of  the  best  known  society  women  of 
this  and  other  .Vmerican  cities.  Naturally,  it  is  imfHtssiblc  for  this 
lady  to  give  alt  the  ireatitients.  but  licr  eye  is  everywhere,  and  she 
supervises  every  treatiiiciit  that  is  given  in  the  establishment,  and 
it  is,  undoubtc*lly,  for  this  reason,  that  all  the  patrons  of  the  estab- 
lishment are  so  enthusiastic  about  it. 


Now  that  the  sin-ial  season  is  well  under  way  it  will,  no  doubt, 
be  iif  interest  to  many  women  to  know  of  a  place  where  they  can 
go  to  Ih-  beautilicd  fur  the  evening's  social  engagement.  The  eves 
must  be  lustrous  and  siwrkling  for  the  opera,  the  theatre  or  the 
ilance.  The  skin  must  glow,  and  nnist  have  just  tlic  right  rosy  tint 
to  be  attmctivc  under  the  searching  electric  light.  It  requires  the 
professional  touch  to  set  off  the  natural  charms  even  of  the  debu- 
tante. The  proper  powilers  and  other  cosmetics  require  skill  in 
their  selection  for  the  evening  event.  Any  woman  can  .soon  learn 
what  best  becomes  her  for  day  occasions,  but  it  is  another  story 


for  the  evening,  and  if  one  wants  to  do  this  correctly,  one  must  at 
least  take  lessons  in  the  art  from  a  skilled  professional. 

A  toilet  cream  tliat  is  guarantcetl  by  the  maker  to  be  always  ab- 
soUitely  pure  and  fresh,  ami  never  to  contain  any  harmful  .sub- 
stance, and  which  is  highly  endorsed  by  such  well-known  women 
as  Mrs.  Fiske,  Margaret  .'\nglin,  Mnie.  Tetraziiini.  Gcraldine  Far- 
rar,  Ilillic  Hurke,  and  countless  t>thers,  is  now  within  the  reach  of 
every  one,  It  is  to  be  hatl  for  the  moderate  price  of  $l  a  jar,  and 
it  may  be  added  that  all  the  value  is  imt  in  the  cream  itself,  and 
not  in  an  ornate  package.  To  obtain  the  best  results,  unc  has  only 
to  follow  faithfully  and  j>crsistently  the  directions  that  go  with  the 
cream.  I'or  special  cases  the  advice  of  this  expert  maker  is  always 
at  the  service  of  the  user  of  his  cream. 


1  saw  the  other  day  such  a  lovely,  quaint  Colonial  tea  set,  given 
by  Mrs.  Cleveland  to  a  friend  for  (.liristinas.  The  <lccorations 
were  gold  bands,  and  the  recipient's  nionngrani  also  in  gold.  The 
whole  thing  was  so  arti.stic  titat  I  aske<l  where  it  came  from,  and 
immediately  made  a  visit  to  the  shop.  It  is  a  most  original  place, 
where  they  make  a  s|>ccialty  of  decorating  china  to  onler,  and  at 
such  moderate  prices  that  they  arc  simply  astonishing.  For  ex- 
ample, a  French  china  tea  set,  which  I  inieml  to  possess,  is  only 
$15.  This  consists  of  a  dozen  cups  and  saucers,  decorated  with 
gold  liand,  handles  and  monogram,  and  a  ten  pot.  sugar  bowl  and 
cream  pitcher,  with  gold  band  and  handles.  I  could  not  have  the 
monogram  on  these,  because  I  chose  that  old-fashioned,  quaint, 
fluted  design,  the  style  one  so  often  sees  in  old  silver,  but  which  I 
never  before  fonn<l  in  china.  A  china  teapot  is  so  much  more 
hygienic  than  a  silver  one,  yet  it  is  so  <lifl"icult  to  get  really  artistic 
shapes  in  china,  that  I  feel  I  have  made  an  important  <liscovery  in 
this  little  shop.  I  say  little  shop,  Iwcausc  in  the  show-room  only 
samples  of  these  sha]>cs  are  shown,  yet  there  is  such  a  profusion  of 
these  that  there  is  a  shajn:  to  suit  every  taste.  The  plain  white 
shapes  arc  shown  in  both  French  china  ami  Beleek,  the  latter  being 
more  ex|)cnsivc  than  the  French  chma,  as  most  of  you  no  <li>ubt 
know.  There  are  not  only  afternoon  tea  sets,  but  entire  breakfast 
and  dinner  sets,  and  all  sorts  of  odd  pieces,  such  as  vases,  bowls, 
and  comports.  A  comparison  shows  that  for  this  individual  china 
the  prices  are  no  more  than  for  that  which  is  already  ilecorateil. 
l'"or  example,  ramikins  with  plates  are  only  $8.50  a  dozen,  and  tills 
includes  the  decoration,  liesides  all  which,  the  owner  is  never  loo 
busy  to  give  his  special  attention  to  a  customer. 


N«w  tailored  ommIcI  froai  Burcc««er 
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AITER  THE  WINTtR  VOl  R 
SKIN  NEEI>S  REFRCSHIN'G 


^xamine  your 
skin  closely 

See  if  the  pom  have  become 
Urge  and  cloggcJ  {  it  ii  hat  loat 
ha  kmooihncu  ;  if  it  haa  grown 
color  lets. 

1'he  cuiulant  tlrain  imposed 
upon  the  slin  during  the  wijiier 
inoniha  makra  it  unable  to  wiih- 
lland  aiich  trying  condiliona. 
Each  apring,  it  ncedt  rt/rtthing- 

To  refresh  your  skin 

WiiodlMtry'a    Facial    Soap  coAtlilu 
profvrtin  which  sir  ll^tfful  to  the 
If  UMd  rvguUrly,  Woo4b«r>''t  arouaa 
ik'ui,  krtpa  ilMllir,  Rukcf  il  flow 

Grt  X  c^ke  to*t|jy.    Notice  it*  eflcci 
Am  lime  jriHi  uk  it.    Thit  ■  a 
prtimiie  of  VI hit  lU  ^{r^efr  u*f  will  do. 
WiMHitHm'l  mm  4{€  a  cake.    Ko  oM 
he«iutri  at  the  price  after  their  fif 't  >  air. 

Write  today  for  bamples 

h'tfr  4e  trf  tx  ttl  itnJ  a  samf>It  cak^. 
i\rr  toe  t'tmpUt  it/  H'ttHtdmr  t  J  /ittta/ 
Si\>fit  M'lW^rv'/ >4irjtf/  Cream  amJ 

4  iA'fy  fi/  tkr  H  'ivJ^ur  r  Jt'M't  Pm  Ik* 
care  *»/ tAf  it-m  amJ /rj//f  am4  tam/^ft 
i*f  tk*  ICtW^Jirr  prtfxiriHtcmt,  The 
.4m4*rv  Jer^eitt  C>*..  /Ac//.  /■.  S^img 
(irm'e  Jfe..  Ctntimuati\  O. 

For  S«W  by  Dealer*  EvcrTwkev* 


s  Facial  Soap 


ne  Bryant 

Street,  near  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Negligees  and 
Simple  Dresses 

A  Urge  anortmrnt  in  a  varirly  oi  alyiea 
always  ready  foe  inunediate  delivery 
or  made  to  measure  at  ahott  nobcc. 

Our  posilion  a  unii|ue  amonR  houtea 
that  cater  to  the  well  dressed. 

H^c  specialize  in  house  gowns  and 
simple  dresses  thai  distinguish 
the  exclusive  mardtobe. 

Maternity  Dresses 

Made  in  one  piece  — expand  to  the  fig- 
ure ihrough  all  alagcs  without  allrration 
— o(  aepe  de  chirte,  ckartneuae,  serge, 
challie,  foulard,  pongee,  cotton  voile, 
swisi,  littrn  and  gingham. 
Made  to  ineaaurc  $  1 0.75  to  $58.75 

Coals  and  wrapt  of  do«h.  serge, 
pongee,  taffeta  ai>d  crepe  de  chine  — 
effective  atyica  for  mid-sriuon  west 
$25.00  upward* 

Send  for  catalog 

WX  ((>*  itlutttattJ)  Ckamiof  itegl^jpe  of 
crrpe  de  chine.  Mxie  in  lit  cnlon  tncludiil^ 
bteck  aod  w  hi<e.  PeoeU  ^ined  wslh  heodMMW 
VaL  iowTlKilu  with  ilil4vvriiiii|{  lac-e  Uiw  knots. 
Fichu  ol  Uce  with  Lace  bow  aad  ends  la  hoot. 

PrKe.  $27.50 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  BRANCH 
BroMiway  aod  163d  St..  N«w  Yoeh 


The 

Burg 


esser 


Tailored 


ano 


Semi-D 


ress 


Hats 


f 


or 


SPRING  and 

SUMMER 

CombinctKcquality 
and  style  tKat  cliar- 
acterize  all  models 
bearing  tKis  trade 
mark. 

For  »ale   at  all 
leadiDff  dealert 
tlirougkout  tKe 
United  States 
and  Canada 

Designed  and 
Introduced 

A.  D. 

Burgesser 

y  Co. 


149-151  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York 
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Oiic  UitiMtil  »uit  hi  gUc^  uffeU.    TaiTeU  will  lir  Trrjr  much  (avorrij  for  Itiii  cU»» 
of  nih  ncNt  ft|iring 


Xuw  that  lace  tirhiis,  collars  and  frills  arc  so  inuirli  the  vugiic, 
dainty  jeweled  pins  to  hold  them  in  place  are  an  actual  necessity  in 
every  woman's  toilet.  Smart  women  are  using  long  har  pins  tu 
hold  the  side  frill  to  the  shoulder.  I  saw  some  unusually  attractive 
bar  pins  in  lace  work  ilcsigii.-i  that  were  .set  with  sapphires,  ame- 
thysts and  topazes.  The  settings  were  gold  hand-work,  and  the 
prices  ranged  from  $i.;i.5o  to  $j8,  those  at  $17  anil  S18  being  par- 
ticularly effective.  Colored  stones  arc  l>eing  more  and  more  useil 
for  daytime  occasions,  the  idea  being  that  the  stone  shall  harmonize 
with  the  color  of  the  gown  or  its  trimmings.  This  idea  :s  even 
carried  out  in  earrings,  and  it  is  truly  astonishing  how  many  women 
wear  earrings  nowadays.  For  formal  occasions  pearls  and  dia- 
nionils,  or  combinations  of  these  stones  are  used  for  earrings,  but 
for  morning  use  colored  stones,  with  pearls  or  diamonds,  arc  con- 
sidered more  elegant.  Some  unique  designs,  set  with  these  stones, 
were  shown  me  at  from  $32  to  $85,  all  of  which  were  beyond  criti- 
cism.  

Now  that  women  are  coming  more  and  more  to  appreciate  flexi- 
bility in  a  corset,  and  are.  in  fact,  demanding  it,  it  is  well  to  ex- 
amine one  that  is  most  admirable  in  this  respect,  and  at  the  same 
time  answers  all  the  exacting  demands  of  fashion.  The  way  in 
which  it  is  boned  makes  it  possible  for  the  wearer  to  bend  easily  in 


any  tlircction  withuni  the  Icasi  resistance,  of  any  dantjer  whatever 
of  breaking  the  supports.  It  Is  a  truly  wonderful  corset  for  the 
full  figure,  .\ildcd  to  its  many  luie  qualities  is  the  tact  that  there 
is  a  guarantee  that  if  the  l)oncs  break  within  a  year,  the  wearer  is 
cntitlcil  to  a  new  corset.  Furtheimore,  the  corset  can  be  easily 
waslic<l  at  home,  if  only  the  front  steels  arc  removed,  though  1  am 
told  that  many  women  leave  these  in  and  obtain  good  results.  Thit 
corset  comes  in  both  front  ami  back  lace  style,  the  latter  costing 
two  dollars  more  than  the  front  lace,  and  the  price  is  from  $8  to 
$20,  acconling  to  the  style  and  material  used.  This  corset  is  also 
matle  in  maternity  style,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  worn 
throughout  the  entire  period. 

W  hich  makes  me  think  that  I  saw  a  splendid  collection  of  ma- 
ternity gowns  in  all  the  new  summer  materials  the  other  day. 
These  gowns  arc  maile  in  the  latest  styles,  and  so  arranged  that  it 
is  said  that  .nbsolutely  no  alteration  is  required  during  the  entire 
period,  and  furihermore,  the  styles  are  so  gooil  that  they  can  easily 
be  worn  afterwards.  One  was  of  dotted  swiss  trimmeil  with  filet 
lace,  and  cost  $18,  .Another  lingerie  model  was  tnade  of  lovely 
wide  embroidery  in  the  heavy  English  style,  the  bodice  being 
trimmed  with  a  daintily  draped  fichu  and  riblion.  It  was  gooti 
value  at  $4".  -Xnother  embroidered  gown  had  an  odd  and  at- 
tractive ornamentation  of  blue  chifTon  bands  and  a  few  blue  beads. 
.•\notlier  lingerie  niudel  was  of  white  voile  embroidered  with  fttur 
de  lis  and  ornamented  with  baby  Irish  lace,  and  cost  only  S35.  A 
pretty  and  practical  gingham  tnoild  showed  an  effective  combina- 
tion of  stripes,  with  the  plain  gingham  at  Si 2.  One  of  white  linen 
was  trinuned  with  filet  cmbroitlcry  at  5.^3.  This  was  constructed 
in  a  slightly  different  manner  from  those  of  the  softer  fabrics,  but 
was  equally  clever,  and  so  arranged  that  it  also  could  be  worn 
throughout  the  entire  period. 

N'ow  that  bridge  parties  are  in  full  swing,  it  is  well  to  know  of 
miwlerate  priced  accessories  to  the  game.  There  are  attractively 
hoxeil  bridge  whist  sets  that  will  make  ailmirable  souvenirs.  Red 
or  green  rep  paper  boxes,  filled  with  the  necessary  accompaniments 
of  the  game,  can  be  had  as  low  as  seventy-five  cents.  Those  in 
imitation  leather  are  $2  each.  Stunning  |>ad  hohlcrs.  with  pencil, 
are  forty  rents  each,  while  the  pads  cost  fron>  ten  to  twenty  cents, 
or  $1  and  Sj  by  the  <lozen.  It  is  certainly  a  great  convetn'encc  to 
have  the  liridge  sets,  conveniently  boxed,  stt  that  there  is  no  hunting 
around  for  n)is.sing  links.   

There  are  all  sorts  of  ]>rctty  little  novelties  for  bridge  prizes  lo  be 
found  in  sterling  silver  at  one  of  the  smart  shops,  and  the  prices 
are  not  at  all  higli.  I'or  ex.impic,  there  is  .in  od<l  sugar  tray  made 
t<f  holil  domino  cut  sugar  that  is  marked  $3.  Then  there  are  any 
nunit>cr  of  odd  little  fancies  in  tea  balls,  kettles,  cmerys.  l>ells,  and 
other  unique  shapes  that  may  be  had  for  from  $2.50  up;  with 
stands  these  tea  balls  arc  marked  $5.  Suitable  for  a  first  prize  is  a 
dainty  little  leather  case  containing  a  tea  caddy  anil  tea-pot  ball, 
which  is  markerl  $if>.  Then  there  are  combination  sugar  culler 
an<l  Xnng<  for  S4.  a  lovely  little  lemon  dish  for  $13.  or  sandwich 
tongs  for  S4.   

l-'or  the  athletic  girl  there  is  a  new  style  brassiere  that  will  l>e 
highly  appreciatCfl.  With  it  there  is  absolutely  no  necessity  lo  wear 
a  corset.  It  is  well  boneil.  and  in  such  fashion  that  it  can  be  readily 
washed.  This  athletic  brassiere  fastens  in  front  with  ordinary 
dress  hooks  that  will  not  rust.  It  comes  in  all  sizes,  and  laces 
under  the  anns,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  adjusted  to  fit  the  figure 
as  snugly  as  desired.  Wnrn  with  a  hip  confincr.  this  athletic 
brassiere  w  ill  make  an  i<leal  ganncnt  for  summer  wear  by  women 
generally,  for  the  combinatii  n  of  this  brassiere,  with  a  hip  confiner. 
does  away  entirely  with  the  necessity  for  a  heavy  corset  during  hot 
weather.   

Many  wnmen  have  Reins  that  they  would  like  to  dispose  of. 
>et  if  they  take  such  jewelry  to  the  shops  where  it  was  bought 
they  find  they  will  only  be  allowed  the  value  of  il  on  a  new 
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Whether  you  are  or  not.  you  will  find  THE  MOTION  PICTURE 
STORY  MACiA7INF.  inlrrcslmg.     If  you  are,  you  will  find  it  foscinaling. 

This  unique  magazine,  which  has  already  won  (he  hearts  oi  many 
thousands  of  readers,  contains  complete  abort  atOHM  o(  MollMI  Fictlire  pliys 
luiiited  at  advance  of  the  J^m  reieaset, 

Storiet  Brimful  of  Hmnan  biter^ 

Stories  of  love,  adventure.  Western  life,  viviJ  descrtptions  of  the  munufucture 
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purchase.  So  sou  may  like  l<>  kiiuw  ui  a 
jeweller  wlio  will  (!is|KJsc  of  it  for  yo;i,  and 
only  ask  you  a  commission  when  a  sale  is 
consuramaled.  If  the  price  you  demand  for 
your  gems  is  tu.i  h\i;h.  ih'u  iii.in  will  (niirkly 
tell  yon.  .iiid  (le^hne  to  un<K  rt.-jki-  the  irans- 
-i  ti  u  I'.iit  wry  nutur:ill)  he  ende.TVors  to 
sci  iirc  the  best  price  lie  can  lor  you,  since 
hy  SO  doine  bis  commission  is  the  greater. 

A  corset  made  to  order  for  $5  is  a  de- 

ciilcti  innovati"  II.  Wi  .n  th>iidiic;hl\  relia- 
ble i-orsetiere  Sells  nn'  she  e,ni  do  this,  if 
lilt  I  i-toiiier  lakes  her  own  tne^stircs,  ac- 
cordiiig  to  the  fpven  directiuns.  Mnde  to 
order  corsets  are  an  excellent  investment. 
I>cratise  they  (it  Inlter,  .ind,  therefnre.  last 
toM>;er  lliati  ihi.-c  re.i<ly-in.'»tle.  It  is  bc- 
eau'^e  this  ei.rs.  tiere  doe*  a  mail  order  biisi- 
ne<.s  only,  and  thus  eliminates  the  co«it  of 
clejpint  showroom  and  fitting- rooms,  and 
the  expense  of  taking  nic.Tsnrenients,  thnt 
thesi'  eiirsets  can  l>e  had  at  the  small  cost 
uf  S5.  She  uniarantees  a  iiertecf  fit  and 
(icrfcct  satisfaction,  or  refunds  the  money 
w  hen  the  corset  is  returned.  All  which  is 
iwrfcctly  fair  an.!  jmt.  ;»ii>I  thereinre 
ntake*  me  able  to  rernmiwiil  that  v.  .ii  ^^\c 
this  eorset  n  trial.  The  maleri.il  is  a  nar- 
row satin  strified  coutil.  ami  the  tnininj;  is 
light,  compareal  lo  many  made  to  order 
corsets.  After  the  first  i-orsi-1  i^  inaile,  yii 
may  select  a  hi^zln  r  pri^'eil  material,  anmn^ 
tw  entv  or  mure  <lait)ty  it)t|).<rled  fat)ri(  s  in 
all  white  or  rlelieate  mlrirs.  Fit  these  the 
price  is  $13.  ( >i  i  .nir^e.  yoti  have  the  choice 
in  your  second  pair  of  keeping  on  with  the 
5^5  material,  hut  T  venture  to  say  that  when 
a  customer  s^es  the  saMiple  she  will  want 
one  of  these  lively  fahrirs. 

Seed  pearl  jruxlr}-.  the. kind  mir  grand- 
mothers «i-ore.  has  taken  the  town  by  storm. 

Icwellers  are  w  riinkriny  h-  w  the  fad  cot  .1 
start.    But  whalever  the  riri<.,'in.  it  is  here. 

and  here  to  stay,  siiu-e  all  the  jew  elers  are 
malcinj;  extensive  display.-,  of  it.  The  pearls 
nsed  are  Kemiinr.  bnt  ranch  of  the  coft  >s 

in  the  workmanship,  for  the  tinv  pearls  are 
stnint;  oil  Itiir-ehair  in  the  desireil  'lesij,'ns, 
I  came  across  a  icwrllcr  the  i>ll(er  dav  whri 
because  he  makes  his  own  ornaments,  and 
because  he  maintains  no  expensive  estab- 
lishment, is  aWe  to  sell  seed  i>earl  trwclrv 
eollsiderahlv  eliea]K-r  than  his  rompetitors 
I'f)r  r\-ain[)V.  neck  chains  are  from  ?n  to 
$25,  accordinR  to  the  numl>cr  of  rows  of 
pearls.  Tliese  have  the  strands  twisted 
together.  Earrinjjs  In  several  styles  are 
S14  Fesfoofi  neekl.ires  are  $25.  Then  he 
has  seed  penif  fes1(-M>ii  necklaces  in  novel 
<lesi'.:ii.<i.  iii'i  with  opals,  that  are  also  $25, 
while  tatvltiere.t  nf  silver,  in  Rntifpie  de- 
sicns.  <  .rnamented  with  seed  pearls,  are  only 
$4  and  S5. 
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LYCEUM.  "LvoiA  Gilmobe.  -  Play  in  ■T'OIC'  1^11?  \J5/  P*]!  A  intcrol  as  there  is  consists  in  <Ioubt fill 
four  acts  Uy  Henry  Arthur  Jonts.   PrtvlurrH       A  JiiLJC^     A     iLa  vv      Jl   iL^^^  Jl  C/     cx|)cctati<>ll  as  to  her  success  or  failure 

February  I  with  the  follnwinR  caM :  carrvitig  through  the  lie  agreed  upon 

if,l"s^^^iSrr.::.:'.::::."":'jI?c           I";?  <"S^lV.-,V;;;.xi;U«'''r^^>»,^^^^^^^  between  her  an.l  her  husband.   She  swears  that  he  did  not  leave 

nHi«  '^!'':'''::::::::iu^^%^    iSi; ^St'^lSii «h<;  "'Jc  <.n  the  night  ..f  the  murder,    lie  ha<l  killed 

iSlSXL.o-.Tt'':'.^"'^           R^^?..  -.-.-.-.:-.:".-.:V.-.Kck'Tc'w;;G  ""^  >"'^»»"'"      'he  woman  with  whom  he  was  having  an  intrigue. 

ji',;.$'s"J«Vr™"."*.:.:.-.  J^                lu.  ^t^^oiiyk:  c  .-.-.ii'JSWSSS  ••»"<"  «ho  caught  the  gniUy  co-,,,.le  together,    l.ydia  Cilmore  cnilH 

Henry  .Arthur  J<ines  has  contributed  many  plays  of  the  highest  fonsi<ler  the  unfaith  of  her  own  hushand.  She  is  controlled 

distinction  and  some  of  faultless  form  to  our  stage.   We  do  not  by  her  love  for  her  boy.  Her  motive  in  trying  to  defeat  legal  jus- 

count  it  severely  against  him  that  he  has  fallen  short  in  his  latest  '>cc  was  strong  enough,  hut  the  audience  was  not  disposed  to 

one,  "l.ydia  ("iihnorc."    It  would  be  something  in  the  nature  of  make  it  their  busines;.. 

ingratitude,  at  least,  not  to  acknowledge  that  many  of  the  scenes  Atid  yet  as  a  detective  story  there  were  plenty  of  thrills.  The 

in  this  play  are  contrived  and  executed  with  a  skill  that  excites  visits  of  the  detective  to  the  house  and  the  incidents  leading  up  t<i 

admiration;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  piece  was  unsatisfactory.  the  arrest  and  trial,  ihe  two  principals  being  hunted  and  at  bay. 

The  theory  of  the  play  was  wrong.    Its  problem  would  scern,  •T'e  surely  not  uninteresting.    It  may  he  granted  that  a  detective 

at  lirsi,  to  be  worth  the  while.   To  what  c.Nfcnt  will  a  woman  go  is  not  a  new  character,  and  certainly  no  actor  can  be  found  who 

to  shield  her  child  from  the  stigma  of  being  known  as  the  son  <-"an  play  the  chancier  in  any  distinctly  new  way.    .Mr.  I'rank 

of  a  murderer.    In  some  countries  no  one  of  the  family  is  re-  Kcenan  might  do  it:  Mr.  Sampson,  as  Jarrold.  did  not.    Rut  all 

quired  to  testify  in  a  case  of  crime  involving  a  member  of  it.   A  the  work,  that  of  the  <lraniatist  and  the  ,ictors,  was  thrown  away 

wife  would  experience  a  sense  of  self-protection  in  shielding  her  on  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  simply  working  out  the  theory 

husband  who  had  killed  a  man.  not  out  of  sordid  motives,  but  in  of  the  <lraniaiist  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  see 

circumstances  that  might  be  called  .nccidcntal.    l.ydia  (""•ilmore  is  what  a  mother  would  do  to  protect  the  future  life  and  happiness 

horrified  on  the  discovery  of  the  plight  of  her  husband,  to  whom  of  ber  boy.    It  simply  dul  not  work. 

she  is  faithful,  but  not  emotionally  devoiive.  The  situation  is  Henry  .\rthur  Jones  docs  not  lose  in  our  esteem  for  his  ability, 
one  of  perplexity.  She  imist  think  of  herself,  of  her  imperiled  but  he  iloes  lose  on  the  side  of  ttiistaken  judgment.  /Vs  a  de- 
social  position,  and  when  she  thinks  of  her  chiki  an<l  his  future,  tective  .story,  the  play  is  extremely  interesting  tip  to  a  certain 
it  is  natural  enough  that  she  sho'.rld  determine  to  go  to  any  length  point,  but  that  jK>int  happens  to  be  the  vital  point.  No  further 
to  protect  all  these  intcre.sts.  interest  is  [)ossible.  The  play  at  once  fails  as  a  whole.  To  tag 
We  can  readily  assent  to  the  reasonableness  of  her  con<Iuct,  but  on  the  sentimental  prospect  of  I.ydia's  fmding  a  better  husband 
lively  symipathy  we  cannot  grant.  What  is  the  result  ?  The  play  in  her  old  lover,  the  lawyer  who  had  tried  to  help  her  at  the  trial 
becomes  a  detective  story  and  reaches  its  highest  interest,  of  a  — a  rather  improlable  circum>tancc — is  too  tame  to  be  drama, 
kind,  in  a  trial  case,  l.ydia  has  sent  away  her  Ixiy,  whose  testi-  Miss  Margaret  ,\nglin.  as  l.ydia.  was  at  her  best.  Her  acting; 
niony  would  convict  his  father  if  he  told  the  truth,  and  when  the  alone  made  the  play  worth  witnessing.  Her  adoration  of  her 
judge  orders  thai  he  lie  profhiccd.  she  cannot  meet  the  ordeal,  boy  was  most  tenderly  expressed,  and  if  the  situations  were  esscn- 
and  her  efforts  to  clear  her  husband  fail.  There  is  abundant  tially  theatrical,  we  have  never  seen  her  less  so.  She,  at  least, 
emotion,  and  of  a  complex  kind,  in  her  struggle  with  the  circum-  filled  her  part  and  accomplished  Mr.  Jones'  theory  to  the  fullest 
stances,  but  we  can  only  follow  that  struggle  with  the  interest  of  extent.  Mr.  John  HIair  was  the  unhappy  husband,  and.  no  doubt, 
curiosity.   We  witness  the  torture  of  a  woman,  little  more.  Such  was  rendered  more  unhappy  by  the  brc^'ity  and  paucity  of  his 
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scenes  and  witli  the  knowledge  Ilut  he  ha<l  to  kill  himself  ofT 
static.    The  play  was  a  disappointment  and  was  withdrawn. 

LIBI'.KtY.  "EiWATiNc  A  llrs»AND"  Domestic  comedy  ilraiii-i  in 
four  acts  by  Clani  Lipman  ami  S.-imiirl  Shipman.  I'roducciJ  un  January 
iJ  last  Willi  ilir  <<illi>winx  mst : 


Mrrb«rt  iJuncan. 


.LovU  Mann 
. .  .Conway  Tearic 


Fnnlt  l-'or«ylkc  Le»tcr  Kenyon 

Prof.  Topfer  Clurlci  Uilloa 

riMence  Jilwuuil  Jni^e  Caner 

Lrtly   KmiiT  Ana  Wcllnan 

Vr^.  S«m|tlc  Marion  Holcomtte 


>\n.  Muilrtll  Malhildc  dtrclly 

Prof.  Bcnmt  ).  Honicf  Hunt 

]'rof.  CoK  Howard  Scact 

Prof.  tlcl'Oia  Kilward  K.  Hortim 

Henry  SlrrlitiK  H.  Cbcvcldtnc 

AIic«   Oara  l>c  Witt 

Br»«.i<  Beatrice  ticntley 


Mr.  Louis  Mann  is  a  niu.st  cai>ablc  -stage  manager  and  an  actor 
of  very  marked  individuality.  He  is  one  u£  the  few  American 
players  on  our  stage  to-day  wliu  is  able  tu  completely  submerge 
his  own  identity  in  that  of  the  character  he  chooses  to  impersonate, 
which,  of  course,  is  the  only  real  test  of  good  acting.  He  is  an 
artist  in  the  best  sense,  nut  a  mere  walking  gentleman,  cuinpclled 
to  count  largely  on  his  tailor  and  liis  personal  p<i|>ularity  for  suc- 
cess, as  do  to<»  many  of  our  so-called  "stars.''  Mr.  .Mann  has  the 
true  histrionic  gift.  He  breathes  life  into  a  part.  He  can  make 
us  cry  as  well  as  he  can  make  us  laugh.  'Itiat  is  why  the  public 
likes  him,  and  it  explains  also  why,  when  in  making  a  new  pro- 
duction he  is  always  sure  of  a  succis  d'fstime,  no  matter  what 
faults  his  vehicle  may  have.  His  new  play.  "Klevaling  a  Hu?.- 
Itand,"  is  influenced  too  much  by  the  expedience  of  the  stage. 
The  authors  depend  too  much  upon  momentary  ami  trivial  in- 
cidents ;  and  finally  they  arc  not  entirely  successful  in  the  con- 
clu<ling  .scenes  in  persuading  us  that  Charles  Sample  has  reached 
the  highest  elevation  of  an  elevated  husband. 

Mr.  Mann  is  seen  as  Charles  Sample,  who  thought  the  world 
of  his  mother.  He  was  also  highly  .successful  as  proprietor  of  a 
lengthening  chain  of  five  and  ten-cent  stores.  In  the  flush  of  his 
middle-class  prosperity  and  comfort  he  married  Letty,  a  poor  but 


virtuous  young  music  teacher  living  at  the  same  boarding-house. 
Ijctty's  head  became  turned  with  so  much  money,  So  slie  built 
them  a  beautiful  home  and  entertained  a  number  of  snobbish 
social  spongers  therein,  even  venturing  to  criticize  Charles  for 
his  boorishness,  and  heartlessly  insisting  that  his  poor  old  mother 
wear  corsets.  In  due  time  Herbert  Duncan,  the  spurned  and  un- 
grateful rival  for  Letty 's  hand,  who  had  been  befriended  by  the 
generous  Charles,  appears  upon  the  scene  as  the  usual  "tame  cat," 
trying  to  solicit  the  wavermg  Letty  from  her  duty.  Charles  re- 
turns from  a  business  trip  to  find  that  Herbert  has  falsified  ac- 
counts at  the  stores  and  ruined  him.  Learning  that  Letty  has 
loaned  Herbert  some  money,  lie  imagines  the  worst,  and  gives 
Herbert  his  choice  l)etween  suicide  anti  exi>f)sure.  HerlKrt  tries 
and  then  ileclines  to  do  either.  Charles  drops  ever)  thing  and 
runs  awa>  .  Two  years  later  he  returns  to  find  Herbert  has  gone 
to  EiiglaiKl,  while  Letty  lias  sold  the  house  and  with  tlie  proceeds 
purchased  a  third  interest  in  the  chain  of  .stores,  which  has  lieen 
taken  over  ami  revived  by  a  new  company.  I.rtty  tells  Charles 
that  she  nevi-r  rcsjxMuled  to  Herberts  ailvances,  any-iy,  so 
Chailes  takes  her  to  his  arin&. 

The  aim  of  the  authors  was  to  tell  a  story,  and  a  very  uncon- 
vincing story  it  was.  It  might  look  very  pretty  in  a  magazine, 
but  as  a  ilramalic  piece,  even  the  Liberty  Theatre  could  not  make 
all  things  free  and  equal.  In  the  first  place,  people  will  not  sym- 
pathize with  a  husband  who  lets  his  wife  elevate  him  to  snob- 
bishness, even  if  he  docs  plead  press  of  business  as  an  excuse. 
When  you  exjiect  things  to  <|uicken  up  and  hold  interest,  the 
characters  irritate  by  doing  nothing. 

The  biggest  thrill  of  the  piece  is  a  disappointment,  because 
after  working  us  up  to  painful  intensity  by  the  clever  acting  of 
Sample,  Herbert  refuses  to  kill  himself. 
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Louis  Mann  did  everything  possible  to  make  an  outline  live. 
luTiily  Ann  Wellnian  rose  to  every  nieaRre  opportiniity  in  the 
cramped  part  of  Lclty.  Charles  tialton  nude  the  secretary  be- 
lievable. Marion  Hnlconiln-  nia<lc  a  )>crsonal  impression  as  the 
little  old  mother.  Mathildc 
Cotrclly  tricti  hard  to  fit  the 
impossible  pattern  of  the 
caricature  landlady,  and  Con- 
way Tcarlc  sneered  success- 
fully as  the  viilianous  Her- 
bert. But  in  spite  of  the 
united  efTorts  of  the  very 
capable  company,  despite 
most  of  the  little  points  of 
interest  that  plainly  were  in- 
terpolated by  them,  things 
would  persist  in  going 
around  in  circles  back  to  the 
starting  place,  until,  by  the 
time  the  play  was  half  over, 
authors  and  characters  were 
swept  off  their  balance. 


NF.W  .XMSTF.RPAM.  •'Tiir 
T».*iL  or  THE  LoxrwiMR  Tine." 
Play  in  four  acts  by  Eugene 
Walter,  (oumled  on  tlic  novel 
of  John  Fox,  Jr.  Produced 
Jan.  29  with  tlii»  cast: 

JulK,  fharkillc  W»lkrr;  Jobn  Halt, 
llcrtolt  Oiurcliill'.  Ikib  Ucikdry, 
Uiclurd  SirtliutCi  UlKle  Billy,  Ikofgc 
Wotidward;  Die  Hun,  Lillian  Din; 
Imlil  Tulli«cr.  W.  S-  Han;  |ia>r 
Tollivcr,  Willatil  Rulicruan;  I-ortUr 
TolUvcr,  Alice  Lindahl;  Cat  lleDlon. 
Cjrru*  WiJoiL 

"The  Trail  of  the  lone- 
some I'inc"  is  a  beautiful 
and  effective  prcxluction  in 
the  matter  of  scenery;  it  is 
filled  with  tile  atmosphere  of 
the  mountain,  anil  its  char- 
acters arc,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  purpose,  but  the  play 
lacks  cohesion  and  dcfinitc- 
ncss  of  story.  The  scenes 
arc  definite  enough,  but  the 
result  taken  altogether  is  un- 
satisfactory. Many  of  the 
characters  are  true  mountain 
types; but  June,  the  mountain  girl,  is  neither  in  the  line  she  speaks 
nor  in  the  acting  of  the  part  remotely  true  to  the  actuality  of 
mountain  life. 

If  there  is  a  romantic  aspect  to  light  among  the  moonshiners 
and  feudists,  it  is  not  of  the  kind  that  spciiks  in  poetic  langu.igc 
or  indulges  in  sentiment  of  the  kiml  found  only  in  txxiks.  It  is 
no  injustice  to  Miss  Charlotte  Walker  to  say  that  her  acting  does 
not  fit  the  part.  Her  art  is  there,  but  it  docs  not  apply  to  the 
case.  Her  l>eautiful  hair  afloat  in  the  breezes  is  not  mountain 
hair.  Her  comeliness  is  not  of  the  mmintain  kind.  Site  is  not 
the  mountain  girl.  Indeed,  it  wouki  be  imiMwible  for  her  to  l>e 
the  girl  of  the  Lonesome  I'ine,  as  seen  in  the  l>eginiiing  of  the 
play,  subject  to  the  refinement  of  the  schooling  proviile<l  by  the 
"foreigner"  who  comes  to  bring  prospenty  to  these  mile  and 
simple  people.  It  is  proper  enough  and  possible  to  idealize 
such  a  character,  but  we  must  sec  Ikt  in  her  true  <»riginal  state. 

The  story  of  the  play  provi<lc.<  many  thrilling  scenes,  but  only 
for  the  moment.  The  principal  advance  over  the  oUI  gim])lay 
melodrama  is  that  no  shots  arc  fired  on  the  stage  and  no  smell  of 
gun  powder  asserts  that  this  is  melodrama.  The  play  as  a  study 
of  character  is  too  much  of  a  refraction.  Too  many  things  are 
left  undone  that  shoukl  l>c  done  in  order  to  make  these  figures, 
tnie  enough  in  themselves,  true  to  their  life.   The  lovely  scenery 


ANN\  WlirAToN 

'I'liii.  clever  sliiKliiii  *nd  tlancinjt  ciMnedietinc.  1  i«i  a|ii,rArniK  ihi),  WMM.it  *ith  S.-ini 
llrriiard  in  **Hv  Camr  From  Milwaukee,"  met  «ith  h«r  lirM  real  kncrra*  in  **Ma«lame 
Troilbod'rtir."     She  maile  brr  del>ul  «n  ui»h   lanien  .V    llrifi,-   til   "Sitg  Mil 

lii>r,"  and  for  c^ie  nriviHt  alir  a|i|i(-afi-d   with   MautU    A.laRii  in  "Prlrr  Pan" 


helps  to  prevent  it  from  giving  the  full  impre«sion  of  the  old 
inelodratna.  but  many  of  the  incidents  of  it  are  there. 

Within  ten  minutes  of  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  old  Jud<|  Tollivcr 
is  suiUlenly  «ecn  standing  on  a  ledge  >ii  rock  at  the  top  of  the 

trail  with  a  gun  leveled  with 
deadly  firmness  of  nerve  at 
lohn  Hale,  the  newly-come 
engineer  at  the  gap,  he  whi) 
is  to  render  homage  unto 
fune,  the  daughter.  Old 
Judd  takes  him  for  a  rev- 
enue officer,  but  there  arc 
explanati<ms  which  cml  in 
p  o  t  a  t  i  o  n  s  of  moonshine 
whiskey,  June  drinking  the 
raw  stufT  with  alacrity.  John 
Hale  has  June  c<lucale<l  at 
the  school  at  the  gap.  Dave 
Tolliver,  in  love  with  her 
from  boyhood,  docs  not  like 
him.  He,  too,  in  the  fir/it 
act,  draws  a  gun  on  John 
Hale  with  characteristic  na- 
tive <lcailly  nerve,  without  a 
tremor  in  the  leveled  gun, 
an<l  with  theatrical  impres- 
sions. These  are  goo'l  bits 
of  acting.  Dave  comes  to 
the  gap  to  demand  tlwt  June 
go  home  with  him  and  marrj' 
him  as  she  had  promised. 
He  again  levels  the  gun  at 
his  rival,  but  John's  com- 
panion, Rob  Berkley,  comes 
around  the  corner  of  the 
house,  gets  the  <trop  on  him 
and  makes  him  throw  his 
gun  to  the  ground. 

Is  this  .s,ived  from  abso- 
lute and  familiar  nieltKlrama 
by  the  lieautiful  scenery  ? 
.Xhnost,  but  not  altogether. 
We  dwell  upon  this  clement 
m  the  play  because  it  is 
extraordinary.  Wc  comn;en  I 
<letacheil  parts  of  the  play  as 
eNtraonlinary.  and  that  it  all 
misses  completeness  in  eflfect  is  to  be  deplore<l.  The  storj-  is 
irregular.  The  feud  breaks  out  and  John's  fricml,  Woh,  is 
wounded,  as  he  supposes,  b\  Dave.  The  big  scene  is  where  John 
bursts  in  the  dixjr  in  Judd's  cabin  and  <lemands  that  Dave  be 
delivered  to  him.  What  he  is  going  to  do  with  him  is  not  clear, 
but  it  promises  a  strong  bit  of  melodrama.  It  means  that  murder 
is  at  hand,  but  there  is  no  murder,  for  Rob  recovers  his  senses 
long  entnigh  to  say  that  Dave  cliti  not  shoot  him,  that  he  saw  the 
man  who  ili<l,  and  so  the  situation  is  relieved.  We  have  no  flash 
of  shots.  Dave's  life  is  saved  by  an  aniiiible  lie.  it  seems,  for  the 
next  act  is  left  open  for  ]>cace,  with  Dave  giving  up  his  claim  on 
the  girl  and  getting  ready  to  emigrate  West.  In  |Kiint  of  fact, 
mountain  men  rarely  make  way  for  a  rival  without  forcing  con- 
clusions to  the  fighting  point,  and  they  rarely  emigrate.  They 
may  move  further  up  troublesome  creek  or  cross  the  ridge  to  an- 
other valley,  but  they  do  not  leave  tlic  mountains.  The  play,  with 
reference  to  exciting  situations  with  guns  that  never  speak,  has 
a  certain  interest — an<l  there  is  the  scenery, 

CRITFRIOX,  "White  Maoic."  Cikik-iI.v  in  three  aels  ]>>•  David  Gra- 
ham Phillips  anil  Roi  CiKipcr  Mrgnic.    Produced  Jan.  24  with  this  cast; 

Itt-atricr  RirhniiMid  Cerlrude  Ellioci      M*%.  Kinocar  Siicannc  SbeMnn 

Kiticrr  Wailr   julian  l.*E«<raiiRe      lohii  Capulet  Aleaander  Scoet-Galtr 

llrrtur  Rielimnnit  fiance  I.r  Hueie      llaniel  RiehoiiMiil  Ren  Jolinion 

M".  r>aniel  Richmond  Rulli  Clie"t»t      llmirr   ttiarln  TViwd 

Allie  KilUlcar  riwcDcc  Drian      X'alrntinc   Snaannc  Perrir 
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Tlie  iiii'vifable  arrived  even  sooner  than  was  expected.  With 
loss  than  a  twu-wccks'  rtin  to  its  attciiuatcil  credit.  "White  Magic" 
fliittcroil  wit,  the  I'ritcriim  went  dark  for  a  week,  an<l  Gertrude 
Elliott  began  rehearsing  a  new  part. 

'i'he  lad'  David  (irahani  I'hilhp^  as  an  autnor  is  still  one  cif  tl)e 
best  sellers,  and  his  numerous  novels  Itavc  been  accepted  by  the 
critical  frntcniity  as  strong  and  vigorous  phases  of  cuntcnipor- 
ancuus  American  life.  But  they  apparently  will  nut  serve  as 
fundamentals  for  tllc  acting  drama.  This  is  the  third  attempt 
thai  has  been  mailc  to  fashion  plays  out  of  his  novels.  One  pro- 
duced souie  years  since  at  the  now  4lemo1ished  Ma>lis<  n  ."^'lunre 
Theatre  had  a  brief  run.  James  K.  Ilackett  did  not  fiml  "The 
(irain  of  Dust"  a  profitable  me<lium  as  far  as  this  city  is  concernetl. 


and  now  "White  Magic"  sliares  even  more  emphatically  the  fate 
!•(  its  |>redece'>sors.  It  is  usclei»s  to  disctiss  the  piece  at  any  length. 
It  ilepictcil  the  adventures  of  u  strong-willeil,  independent  da'.tgli- 
ter  uf  a  nuilti-millinnaire,  who  fell  in  love  with  a  jKior  but  still 
more  indejK'ndcnt  artiM  and  married  her  in  spite  of  hiuindf.  To 
rietail  the  e.Ncitiiig  ^Iury  a  plethora  of  worils  wa?  ui-ed.  It  was 
altogether  a  futile  and  depressinpf  venture,  lacking  in  interest  and 
substance. 

.Miss  (iertrnde  l-"lliott  <lid  as  much  as  was  |K>ssilile  with  a  slupi  I 
role,  .tnd  Julian  I.'ICstrangc  struggle<l  with  e<|ual  effort  to  make 
interesting  the  socialistic  artist.  Father  and  mother  of  the  girl, 
|)erfe<tly  conventional  jwrls.  were  respectively  eu:icteil  by  |!en 
Johnson  an<l  .'^usannc  Shclilon.  (Cnii^iirii.rf  ,m  />iuv  xi  ' 


Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  and  tine  Little  Theatre 


^^^^^  '  I  "IIK  lirst  iK.Tforinance  at  the  Little  The- 

^^^^^^V  J_    atrc,  the  playhouse  for  the  prescntatiim 

1  of  intimate  drama,  which  .Mr.  Winthrop 

^^■^  Ames  has  built  at  240  West  44th  Street,  will 

^^^^K      Y  pliiie  the  first  week  in  March.   The  <)pen- 

^^^^^Lr  ing  play  is  "The  Pigeon,"  a  new  comedy  by 

^^^^g^^  J<ihn  lialsworthy,  the  author  of  the  dramas, 

^^^^^^i  "Strife,"  "Justice"  and  "The  Silver  llo.\,"  and 

^^^^^^^  of  a  nunilicr  of  novels  ami  short  .stories. 

^^^L^A  The  I.ittic  Theatre  is  the  smallest  playhouse 

in  the  city  for  the  production  of  dramatic  at- 
wiNTHKor  AMKS       tractious,  its  .seating  capacity  being  consider- 
ably luidcr  500.    .\  special  and  very  unusual 

feature  of  the  construction  of  the  house  is  the  ibiing  away  with 

boxes,  balconies  and  gallery.  The  fifteen  rows 

of  orchestra  scats  have  been  so  arranged  iliat 

the  view  is  just  as  good  from  the  outside 

in  tlic  fifteenth  row  as  from  any  other  sea 

the  house.    .\  feature  at  this  theatre  will  1> 

series  of  sjiccial  matinee  jHTforntanccs, 

which  Mr.  .Ames  plans  to  present  sonte  \ 

iMiusual  plays  of  varying  lengths.   These  > 

cial  matinees  will  probably  be  given  four 

five  times  a  week.    The  first  of  these  \ 

to  be  given  afternoon  perfonnances  will 

profloced  alxiut  the  iitifldle  of  March. 
Special  attention  lias  been  paid  to  the 

building  of  the  stage,  in  order  to  secure 

the  best  scenic  ami  lighting  effects.  The 

hou.sc  will  be  supplied  with  a  revolving 

stage,  the  only  one  in  New  York,  aside 

from  the  Century  (formerly  the  New) 

Theiitre,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the 

long  waits  between  acts.    The  stage  is 

large  in  proportion  to  the  auditorium,  and 

is  ample  for  the  presentation  of  large 

scenic  effects. 

"In  spite  of  its  small  size,"  said  Mr. 

An»es  to  a  Tiif..\tre  M.u:.-\zi.\k  repre- 
sentative, "the  Little  Theatre  will  not 

have  the  effect  of  a  hall  or  lyccum.  It 

is  a  complete  theatre  merely  reduceil 

from  the  average  dimensions — no  smaller. 

indeed  somewhat  larger,  than  many  a 

theatre  of  the  same  type  abroad,  as.  for 

instance,  the  Little  Theatre  in  London. 

Rcinhardt's  Kammerspiele  in  llerlin.  or 

the  Theatre  des  Arts  in  Paris.    All  of 

these  were  built  with  the  same  idea  in 

mind — the  close  connection  between  act- 
or and  audience,  that  all  the  subtle  shades 


of  voice  and  exi>rc5sii>n,  so  imiKtrlant  to  the  effect  of  mo<|ern 
plays,  tnay  reac!i  the  s]KTtators.  lUit  there  are  to  be  no  gallcrio-., 
no  balconies  and  no  Ixixes.  Kvery  seat  in  the  house  is  an  orches- 
tra seat,  anil  every  scat  is  as  good  as  every  other.  The  speclati.ir 
in  the  last  row  (the  fifteenth)  can  sec  and  hear  quite  as  well  as 
the  one  in  the  first.  Sight  lines  arc  perfect,  and  the  .scats  arc  the 
most  roomy,  ami  the  widest  between  rows,  of  any  :n  New  York. 

"(.)ne  short  flight  below  the  au'litorinm  there  will  be  a  large 
Lounge,  to  which,  1  hope,  the  audience  will  resort  during  the 
longer  intermissions,  CoflTec  will  be  served  in  the  Lounge  eve- 
nings and  tea  afternoons. 

"I  am  convinced  people  enjoy  a  play  more  if  they  don't  attempt 
to  sit  still  throughout  the  length  of  an  average  iierformancc. 

"Itilt  the>-c  are  externals.     The  (ConHnued  on  (■agt  Wn 
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Versiegelt"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 


T' 


LKO  ULECil 
Compotrr  of  ''Vcr»iff' 

nu- 


ll KY  have  slutnlicrcd  not  nor  slept  at 
the  Metropolitan  this  month,  and  opera 
performances  have  been  falling  thick 
and  fast  about  subscribers'  cars.    The  month 
has  brought  to  hearing  its 
novelty,  the  third  new  opera 
of  the  operatic  year — this 
time   a    one-act  "comic 
opera"  called  "Versiegelt," 
or,  as  we  would  have  ex- 
pressed it,  "llndcr  Seal." 

There  is  one  curious  thing  about  the  present 
season's  novelties,  they  have  all  been  of  a 
happy  nature.  I'sually  grand  opera  deals  with 
death,  poison  and  duplicity :  the  end  is  usually 
a  funeral  ceremony  in  the  minor  key,  and 
sometimes  there  are  scarcely  enough  charac- 
ters left  for  the  composer  to  finish,  so  violent 
has  been  the  onslaught  of  the  librettist. 

Whether  the  choice  of  novelties  this  season 
reflects  Mr.  Gatti  Casazxa's  placid  nature,  or 
whether  it  just  happens  by  chance  that  thev 
all  mirror  happiness,  that  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. Still  the  fact  remains  that  "l^obetanz." 
while  having  its  lugubrious  moments,  ended 
in  a  waltz,  and  that  "Le  Donne  Curiose"  was 
operatic  champagne.  And  now  comes  "Ver- 
siegelt," which  is  a  comic  opera. 

Its  first  performance  in  America  occurred 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  January 
ao,  1912.  with  the  following  cast ; 

Braun,  BiirRnmastrr.  Hermann  Weil;  Elsie,  his 
daughter.  Bella  Alien :  Frau  Gtrtrud.  a  young  widow. 
Johanna  Cadiki;  Bcrtel.  her  son.  Hermann  Jad- 
Inwker;  Ijmpc.  Constable.  Otto  Goriti;  Neighbor 
Knote,  Jfarrel  Reiner;  Giampion  Marskman,  Ba»il 
KuysdacL 


Co|i7Ti|t'^*  IXupanl 

LOUISE  IIOMF.R  AS  ORFEO 


The  libretto  is  by  Ricliard  Uatka  and  Fordes-Milo,  after  a  story 
by  Rauppach.  The  nuisic  is  by  Leo  lllech,  first  conductor  of  the 
llerliii  Royal  Opera  House,  a  (icrman  of  forty.  This  opera  has 
been  jierfonned  time  and  time  again  in  Germany.  While  its 
humor  is  typically  Teutonic,  it  is  so  amusingly 
handled  and  so  well  "sent  across"  the  foot- 
lights that  the  work  |>rumiscs  to  take  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  .Metropolitan  rc])ertoire. 
It  will  probably  cau.sc  a  divorce  in  one  opera 
family,  the  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"-"Pagliacci" 
family  so  long  wedded ;  now  "X'crsiegelt"'  will 
probably  be  allied  with  one  of  these  each  time 
it  is  given  a  hearing. 

The  plot  revolves  about  a  wardrobe  owned 
by  l*"rau  Willmers,  which  the  Burgomaster, 
liniun,  has  "attached"  for  taxes.  This  is  an 
act  of  spite,  for  Frau  Willmers'  son,  IJcrtcl,  is 
in  love  with  Elsie,  daughter  of  the  Burgo- 
niaster.  Now  this  old  wardrobe  is  a  highly 
cherished  piece  of  furniture.  To  save  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  Constable,  Lampe,  Frau 
Willmers  asks  her  neighbor,  Frau  Gcrtnid,  to 
give  it  house  room.  The  latter  consents,  and 
the  whole  action  thus  takes  place  in  Frau 
(icrtrud's  living  room,  some  time  about  1830. 
the  locale  being  a  German  village. 

Here  is  where  the  plot  thickens.  Gertrud. 
a  wi<low.  is  in  love  with  the  Burgomaster. 
He  is  a  widower  and  has  a  tender  spot  in  his 
heart  for  Gertrud,  but  has  never  been  lured 
to  the  point  of  declaration.  Now,  with  all  the 
traps  set  for  German  comedy,  the  action  be- 
gins. Lampe,  constable,  oomes  to  Gertruil 
and  discovers  the  "attached"  wardrobe  ol 
Fran  Willmers.  He  dashes  forth  to  teli  this 
news  to  the  Burgomaster,  but  in  his  absence 
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the  Burgomaster  himself  calls  on  the  Widow  tiei- 
tnid.  He  indulges  in  tender  speeches  ami  is  alwmt 
to  teal  his  love  with  a  kiss  when  Lam|)c'$  voice  is 
heard.  With  no  chance  to  csca))c,  the  Iturgonasier 
hides  himself  in  the  uardrohc,  Lani|>c  amtes  in, 
cLiims  the  wardrol>e  and  |mts  the  seals  of  state  <»n 
it.  makmg  the  Burgomaster  a  prisoitcr.  Then 
Lampe  llear^  a  noise  in  the  war<lrube.  and  pntiing 
his  grcvn  cotton  umbrella  thrnugh  the  crevice  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion  that  a  man  is  concealc:!  with- 
in. That  is  scandal  of  the  ch<iirest  or<ler.  so  he 
races  off  to  the  lUirKoniaster  to  tell  him  the  news. 
Elsie  and  Itertel  now  enter,  arc  lold  that  the  stern 
parent  is  caught  captive  in  the  wardrobe,  and  they 
oflFcr  to  release  him  only  after  he  has  given  the 
young  couple  his  blessing  and  a  handsome  <lo\vrv. 
Then  he  is  set  free,  and  fnr  a  juke  he  l<H-k>  the 
young  couple  in  the  wardrobe.  The  end  is  happy — 
the  Hurgomaster  }>airs  off  with  Gertnid,  f'llsie  and 
Bcrtel  arc  engaged,  and  Lampe  and  Frau  Willmcrs 
loom  up  as  prospective  bride  and  groom.  That  is 
all  of  this  simple  tale,  which  h.ns  "Made  in  der- 
many"  stamped  all  over  its  fun  and  sentiment.  The 
music  is  really  delightful,  tbdugh  it  seems  to  lean 
pretty  heavily  upon  Wagner's  "Mcislersitiger"  for 
mood,  and  the  orchestration  also  suggests  Wagner 
at  times.  lUit  there  is  mure  in  it  than  simplx  :i 
borrowe<l  Wagner  inspiration,  for  it  is  really  very 
pretty — not  a  great  work,  not  one  that  shows  the 
master  hand  of  genius  in  themes  or  \n  workman- 
ship, but  an  honestly  made  score  that  in  moments 
really  sparkles  with  the  fun  of  the  story. 

Tlie  Metropolitan  performance  was  one  >if  the 
best  imacinabic,  and  its  star  wa-  (>tt'>  I'l  tIi/.  \\h'\ 


acted  and  sang  I.am|ie  inimitably.  Ili>  mask  was  excel* 
lent,  his  uniform  was  tutely  rendered  grotesque  by  the 
green  cotton  umbrella,  and  his  '<inging  was  shriekingly  funny, 
lie  hail  a  "patter  song"  that  was  a  joy.  (ladski  was  Gcrtrud. 
looking  charming  in  a  quaint  costume  and  singing  admirably. 
Ili-r  huni'ir  appeareil  a  btt  heavy  at  moments,  but  |HiSsib|\  it 
was  su  intended  for  the  "|>criijd."  Ja<llowker.  as  the  loving 
swain,  F!ertel.  was  delightful;  ami  flella  .Mten  as  his  l>elovcd 
KIsie  was  capital.  Weil  acteil  the  fhirgomastcr  with  much 
dignity,  and  Mallfeld  was  in  the  ui'mkI  as  Fran  Willmers. 

.\lfrcd  Ilerlz  conilucted  the  work  ilelight fully,  voicing  the 
comedy  and  the  <lclicary  with  a  light  band,  and  also  giving  the 
sentimental  episodes  their  full  Teutonic  value. 

.\iiotlier  nesv,  obi  novelty  of  the  season  xvas  the  year's  first 
performance  of  "l>as  Kheingold" — one  of  the  l)cst  ever  given 
here.  It  all  went  with  the  sjiirit  of  reverence  and  lra<lition, 
lingers  and  orchestra  covered  themselves  with  credit  generally. 
There  were  some  exceptions,  one  being  .\ltua  (ihick.  who 
left  much  in  be  desired  as  Freia :  and  amdher  being  Weil, 
whi>  satig  Woian  as  carefullv  atlire<l  as  though  he  had 
patronizeil  the  latest  Walhall  tailoring  establishment  and 
bought  a  jiair  of  cunning  khaki  puttees.  His  beard  was  also 
carefullv  marcelled.  I'ul  there  criliri^m  ceases.  Matzenauer.  as 
l-'ricka.  wa»  admirable;  Homer  was  an  impressive  F.rda ;  and 
the  three  Rhine  Maidens  were  Sparkes,  .Mten  and  Wicklwim 
.nil  ade<|uate.  <  'loritz,  as  .Ml)erich  :  Hurrian,  as  I.oge.  and  Gn»- 
wold  and  Rnvs<lael  as  the  Giants — thev  were  all  commendable. 
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And  Hertz  conduct- 
ed an  iiiiusually 
sympathetic  and  ef- 
fective |)crf<irmancc. 

Louise  Homer, 
above  casually  men- 
tinned,  returned  to 
tile  Metropolitan 
roster  of  artists  a 
few  weeks  earlier  in 
an  admirable  pcr- 
I'urniance  of  "Orfeo 
ed  Euridice."  This 
sterling;  contralto 
hatl  not  appeared 
earlier  in  the  sea- 
son, as  she  was  en- 
gaged oljeying  the 
imperative  Muinnons 
t.}-  in  rcciui  of  tlic  stofk ;  ami 

not  until  little  Hester  Makepeace  Homer  was  old  enough  to  he 
tnistcd  with  a  substitute  did  Mmc.  Homer  again  take  up  her 
operatic  dutio.  She  returned  ni  unimpaired  voice 
an<l  made  a  lovely  ami  sympathetic  picture  ag:iin 
as  the  Iwyish  <  irfeo. 

"Arianc  el  llarbe-rdeiie"  was  revivc«l  for  the  sea- 
son— one  of  last  year's  novelties,  this  exotic  o|»era 
hy  I'anl  Dukas.  There  were  no  chango  in  the  cast 
from  last  season's  pr<Klnclions  save  that  Matzcnauer 
sang  the  |>art  of  the  Nurse  and  timile  nuich  of  this 
role,  almiisi  liominaiing  the  scene  in  the  first  act. 
I-arrar,  as  .-\riane,  was  in  one  of  her  best  moments 
vocally  on  this  occasion,  and  her  acting  was  a  vast 
improvement  over  last  year's  work  in  this  dilTiculi 
l>art.  Uotliier,  as  Ithiebeard.  was  arlmirable.  and 
Jeanne  MaulKiurg  was  excellent  as  Sclysette. 

."^ignor  Toscanini  conducted  with  care  ami  de- 
votion, hut  the  music  s«-arccly  gri[)pcd  its  hearers. 
It  h  so  tardy  in  inspiration,  its  features  of  modern 
dissonances  an<l  vagueness  of  theme  arc  so  disap- 
IHMnting.  The  car  i>  kciM  tense  li>leniiig  and  Imp- 
ing fur  what  really  nevel  conies. 

There  was  a  new  Mlsa  one  night — [Miiniy  l)e.«tiiin  singing  this 
role  here  for  the  first  time  in  an  unusually  gtxKl  "Lohengrin''  per- 
formance. I>cstinn  is  not  an  i<leal  lilsa,  m)  far  as  the  eye  is  con- 
cerned. She  suggests 
nothfng  ethereal ;  she  tloe- 
not  even  attempt  to  do  so. 
happily.  But  she  sings  i 
it  with  vocal  Iwauty  ami 
liisliiicss  that  quite  silcnccN 
all  criticism.  J.vllowker's 
Lohengrin  was  a  beauti- 
ful bit  of  work,  and 
Homer  was  a  dramatic 
<  >rtrud. 

.■\nolher  new  feature 
of  the  month  was  the  first 
time  here  of  Maurice 
K  e  n  a  u  d  in  llie  role 
of  \°alcntin  in  a  gofxl 
"I'aiist"  ]>crformance.  He 
ilrc>sc<l  the  part  artisti- 
cally and  simply,  aban- 
iloning  all  idea  of  trying  to  resemble 
a  carnival  mad  chap,  l)edeckcd  with 
plumes  and  riblxms — which  always 
Icnk*  silly.  .\ni|  Renaiid  acleil  it.  too, 
just  as  one  would  cxjiect  this  great 
artist  to  disport  him.sclf.    I!ut  \'alen- 
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tin  is  sheerly  a  l\ric 
]>art,  and  Renaud's 
voice  is  not  equal  to 
it. 

Renaud  had  made 
his  re-entry  of  the 
season  earlier,  in  tlu- 
title  part  of  "Rigo- 
Ictto,"  which  he  act- 
erl  superbly,  with  all 
melodramatic  force 
rcipiired  by  this  old- 
fashiunetl  part.  No 
one  has  any  illu- 
sions a  b  o  II  t  his 
voice,  and  his  splen- 
di<l  acting  makes 
re)>aration  for  many 
sins  of  singing. 
Tetrazzini,  who 
sang  (iibia  again,  has  continued  at  other  times  to  let  her  vocal 
fireworks  so  shine  that  her  hearers  may  lie  ilazzled  by  ihcm.  An- 

 other  visitor  was  .Mice  .Xeil'icn,  who  s;»iig  .\|imi  in 

a  "lioheme"  perforniance.  and  showxil  improve- 
ment over  former  \ears.  Smirnoff  was  the  RiK|olf<j, 
and  he  shed  no  lustre  over  the  evening,  nor  ilid  he 
arouse  feelings  of  joy  in  the  bt»sonis  of  his  critical 
listeners. 

Leaving  the  .Metropolitan  at  this  (njint,  ami  turn- 
ing the  humble  ear  to  concert  halls  for  the  iiionicnt, 
may  not  lK>rc  the  reader.  I"ir>t  of  all,  there  is  to 
record  the  initial  .\merican  ap|)carance  of  MIena 
ticrhardt  in  recital.  In  Germany  she  is  regarded 
as  a  great  Lieiler  ^itlger,  and  at  <.ariiegie  Hall  she 
provol  her  claim  to  this  |>osilion  of  eminence  ill 
short  time.  She  has  not  an  e.\<|:iisile  soprano  voice, 
save  in  the  lower  register,  where  her  tones  arc 
simply  luscious;  nor  ilocs  she  pretend  to  act  her 
.songs.  Yet  she  brings  to  l>ear  on  her  intcn»re(a- 
tions  a  rare  inielligence  that  makes  her  a  SMinder- 
ful  artist.  Xotabic  were  her  itrahnis  soti;>>;,  but  she 
proved  herself  mistress  not  of  any  single  scIkioI — 
Schulicrl,  l-'ranz,  Hugo  Wolf,  Strauss,  all  licing  treated  alike  so 
far  as  brains  and  skill  went.  She  has  rare  brains  and  she  displays 
this  fact  in  every  song.    There  is  never  anything  cnnimonplace 

  in  her  singing,  it  is  all  of 

an  exaltedly  high  order. 
.\nd  her  accomi>animents 
were  simply  cx()uisitely 
plavcd  by  Paula  Hcgiier. 
a  jewel  among  accom- 
panists. 

Kdmond  Clement,  that 
rare  I"rcnch  tenor,  gave  a 
song  recital,  too,  and  ha<l 
his  hearers  at  his  feet 
again  by  his  cx<|iiisiie 
singing.  He  sang  the 
"M.inon"  aria  like  an 
angel — so,  too,  was  the 
llizet  "Pastorale"  <li>ne 
wonderfully.  I  Ic  is  a  de- 
lightful artist,  ami  it  is  a 
pity  that  he  is  not  nuni- 
hered  among  the  Metropolitan  roster 
of  artists. 

Still  another  tenor  recital  was  given 
by  Pionci,  famous  Italian  singer  of 
bel  caiilo.  and  he  again  evoked  storms 
nf  a|iplaiise  by  his  ilclicate  phrasing. 

C.KRTkCltF.  RF.NSVSON 
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FRALLEIX  LEUPOLDtNE  KONSTANTIN.  WIIOSK  ART  .\M>  STRIKING  rKRSONALITV  HAVE  FAStlKATri>  NKW  YiiKK 


A  Slave  of  Fatal  Enchantment  of  the  best  trained  of  the 

modern   Gennan  players. 
They  act  the  roles;  they  <lo  not  )>:int>itninic  ihem." 

In  proof  of  llcrr  Rcinhanh's  theory  that  the  portry  of  a  play 
anil  the  diction  of  the  actor  niiist  give  way  to  acting  as  an  art, 
when  ■'Sumunin"  wax  first  constructeil.  it  was  not  written  liVe 
other  i>lays— there  was  not  any  such  rule  as  Thf  Rcitutifnl  Slai-e 
vf  Fatal  liiifhaiilmenl.  At  the  first  rehearsal  I-"raulein  Kon- 
stanlin  was  just  an  onlinary  slave  g''''.  ''I<f  'he  olher<.  who  are 
harterc<l  for.  Siitnurnn  was  the  principal  role.  Ihit  Keinhardt. 
like  fiur  msn  l!clasrt>.  has  c>es  with  which  he  sees,  and  he  caiiglil 
a  glitn|i-<e  of  powerfni.  >iilitlc  acting  in  the  wniidcrfully  plastic 
movements  of  his  yonng  pupil,  who,  he  was  afraid,  "'could  not 
act!"  He  hcckoned  to  l-'raiilein  Konstantin.  and  told  her  that  he 
wanted  her  to  l>e  "such  and  such"  a  slave  girl. 

"Jn.st  think  over  how  such  a  slave  girl  should  act."  he  said, 
"and  then  act  as  ynu  think  she  wouM  amid  these  surrounding';." 

That  was  all  that  was  said  hy  master  to  pupil.  Fraulein  Kon- 
stantin straightened  up  her  heantifid.  lithe  figure,  flashed  her 
wondrous  hazel  eyes,  anil  then  let  herself  loose  in  a  series  of 
fiery,  passionate  Oriental  movements.    With  her  wonderfully 


FRAIILKIN  LtXIPOl.KINK 
KONSTAXTIN,  of  the 

Rcinhardt  players, 
has  c.sfahlished  the  fact  that  even  on  the  stage  "actions  speak 
louder  than  words,"  While  words  fail  one  in  describing  her  won- 
ilerful  art.  the>  arc  not  nccc-^sary  to  understin<l  every  line  of  her 
acting.  As  the  Ucautiful  Slave  of  Fatal  F.nchantment  in  the 
wordless  play.  "Sumurun."  now  casting  its  ( )riental  magic  >petl 
over  enthusiastic  audiences  in  the  Mixirish  Casino.  Fraulein  Kon- 
stantin gets  over  more  real  lines  without  words  than  it  would  be 
[K>s.sihle  for  anyone  to  do  with  words,  even  if  specially  arrangcil 
by  .such  a  triumvirate  of  word  painters  as  Shakes|H-arc,  Maeter- 
linck and  .\rthiir  Wing  Pincro.    She  atls! 

As  Richard  (!)rdynski,  general  stage  director  for  .Ma.\  Rein- 
hanlt.  who  came  here  to  stage  "Sunninm."  sai<l  while  we  were 
waiting  outside  Fraiilein  Konstantin"s  dre.ssing-room  for  her  to 
take  her  "make-u|)"  Itath  before  going  on : 

"It  is  to  bring  back  acting  in  its  pure  state  to  the  mo<lern  stage, 
instead  of  over-emphasizing  the  poetry  of  acting — the  words  and 
their  arrangement  as  literature — that  Professor  Reinhardt  puts 
stress  on  the  acting.  For  instance,  in  his  productions  of  'Sumu- 
run' and  'The  Miracle'  he  did  nut  select  pantoniimists,  but  actors 
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plastic  art,  the  tremendous  fire  and  passion  of  the  movements  of 
her  body,  and  Iicr  fluidly  expressive  facial  play,  slie  "told  the 
storv"  far  better  llian  it  could  In-  tnUI  with  words,  of  the  Heaiiti- 
ful  Slave  of  l''atal  Enchantment.  At  once  this  became  the  prin- 
ci]>al  part  in^iii-ail  of  the  role  of  Smnurun  in  the  piece. 

This  inci<lcnt  in  the  making  of  "Sumurun"  shows  how  this  play 
was  built  up.  The  piece  was  never  written.  There  is  no  manu- 
script of  "Sumurun."  not  even  a  hook  of  the  "business."  .Ml 
there  is  in  the  way  of  a  hook  and  plots  of  the  play  is  carried  in 
the  lica<ls  of  Reinliardt  and  Ordynski.  It  hap|)cncd  like  this: 
Frie<lrich  Frek.sa,  the  author,  went  to  Rcinhar<lt  with  his 
scenario.  In  five  minutes  it  was  accepted,  and  Frcksa.  as  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  manager's  presence,  elated  over  his  good  for- 
tune, jubilantly  said  that  he  vvonid  have  the  complete  mamiscript 
ready  soon.  Reinliardt  told  him  not  to  bother  about  it,  but  to 
return  to  the  Kammerspiele,  Berlin,  the  next  day  for  the  first 
rehearsal.  Then  Reinhardt  posted  a  call  for  the  players.  The 
same  principals  were  in  the  original  production  as  are  appearing 


here,  with  the  exception  of  Fraulein  VViesen- 
thai,  a  N'iennese  dancer,  who  first  acted  the 
part  uf  Sumurun,  .ind  Rudolph  Schihikraut, — 
now  acting  in  Yi<ldish  in  the  Bowery, — who 
created  the  role  of  the  Hunchback. 

With  the  companv  assembled,  Reinhardt 
read  to  them  l''rek>a"s  scenario  of  "■Sumurun," 
and,  after  assi{;ning  the  parts,  told  the  players 
that  he  wanted  them  to  first  try  to  fee!  their 
roles,  and  then  to  express  those  feelings  by 
their  actions.  Further  than  that,  he  told  each 
player  to  build  up  his  own  part,  being  careful, 
of  course,  to  keep  it  in  haniuiny  with  the  gen- 
eral thread  of  the  story.  Victor  Ilollaendcr, 
the  composer;  Ernst  Stern,  the  scenic  artist, 
and  Herr  Ordynski,  the  stage  director,  ai>o 
were  present ;  and,  in  this  co-operative  metho<l 
oil  the  part  of  author,  prcxlucer,  com|M)ser, 
artist,  stage  manager,  and  players,  "Sumurun" 
was  made  into  an  acting,  but  wordless  play. 

"That  first  rehearsal  of  'Sumurun'  was  very 
funny,"  said  Fraitlein  Konstantin.  "The  way 
v\e  each  went  along  with  our  own  parts  and 
our  own  business,  as  if  the  whole  plot  centered 
about  each  and  every  one  of  us,  was  ludicrous 
in  the  extreme.  Every  now  and  then  Pro- 
fessor Reinhanlt  would  break  in  with  sugges- 
tions, telling  us  to  accentuate  this  and  subdue 
that,  until  everything  was — well,  natural,  and 
true  to  lite.  .Ml  the  time  Professor  Ilollacn- 
(Icr  was  comjHising  the  music,  while  sitting  at 
the  piano.  Herr  Reinhanlt  would  shout  to 
hint  to  enliven  up  a  certain  scene  with  music, 
or  to  calm  down  another  with  a  clifFercni 
mnsical  motif.  The  scenic  artist,  mixed  and 
mingled  with  us  for  ideas,  all  the  time  making 
little  sketches  on  a  pad  he  carried  in  his  hand. 
It  was  the  funniest  rehearsal!" 

This  first  rehearsal  lasted  for  six  hours,  anri 
they  rehearsed  "Sumurun"  the  same  length  of 
lime  each  day  for  four  weeks  before  the  open- 
ing night. 

"Herr  Reinhanlt  suggested  the  .spirit  of  the 
part,  and  ihen  told  me  to  act  it."  continued 
Fraulein  Konstantin.  "He  does  not  tell  his 
'jieoplc'  how  they  must  play  their  parts,  hut  ho 
tells  them  to  feel  the  part  and  play  it.  He 
draws  out  the  emotions  of  the  pl.tyers  by  put- 
ting them  into  the  situation  the  role  calls  for, 
and  they  cannot  help  but  do  as  he  wants  them 
to  do.  He  tells  us  .ilways  to  act  from  within 
out.  We  must  feel  the  part  first,  then  we 
cannot  help  acting  it.  Before  putting  on  the  .Slave's  costume,  T 
<Iid  not  feel  the  part ;  but  the  minute  I  put  on  the  costume  I  now 
wear  in  the  play,  1  felt  that  1  wa.s  the  Slave.  I  sent  the  part  back 
to  Reinhardt  two  or  three  times,  though,  and  told  him  that  I 
wouliln't  play  such  a  bad  part.  I'm  not  had,  but  when  I  put  on 
the  Slave's  costume  I  feel  'bad' !"  This  Fraulein  Konstantin  said 
earnestly,  reiterating  it  in  Knglish  after  it  was  translated  to  me. 
"You  know,"  she  said,  with  an  appealing  look  in  her  beautiful 
brown  eyes.  "I'm  not  had  like  that  Slave.  I  only  act  bad  in  the 
part  because  I  have  to!  I  play  good  parts  as  well  as  bad  ones. 
With  Schildkraut.  in  Germany,  I  have  acted  Puck  in  'A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream';  Cordelia  in  'King  Txar';  Gretchcn  in 
'Faust';  Louisa  in  'Kabale  und  Liehe,'  by  Schiller;  Amalie,  in 
Schiller's  'Die  R.iuber" ;  the  leading  part.  Mutter  Maria,  in  'Ga- 
wann' — an  impersonation  of  the  Virgin  Mary — and  other  parts 
vastly  more  spiritual  than  the  Slave." 

She  likes  speaking  roles,  hut  says  that  in  "Sumunm"  she  docs 
not  miss  the  words.  (ConttnurJ  on  faff  i» 
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Boston's  Toy  Theatre 

IN  a  narrow  little  street  on  the  slope  of  lleacon  Hill,  in  Boston, 
there  stanils  a  three-story  building,  with  a  mansard  roof, 
which  for  nian>  years  was  a  stal>le,  and  now  is  a  theatre.  The 
street  is  so  obscure  that  nniltitiidcs  of  born  and  cnnfirnied  I'os- 
tonians  could  not  locate  it,  yet  it  is  almost  under  the  shadow  of 
the  gihicd  dome  of  the  State  House.  The  playhouse  is  so  <limin- 
Utive  that  it  seats  hut  130  persons,  yet  the  cijiciiing  of  what  has 
been  namc<l  " T  h  e 
Toy  Theatre"  was  a 
society  function  of 
no  mean  dimensions. 

A  representative 
company  of  Hos- 
ton's  most  exclusive 
literary  and  society 
people  are  giving 
time  and  toil  to 
make  this  unique 
.\mcrican  theatre  a 
successful  venture — 
successful  not  in  the 
box-office  sense,  for 
there  is  no  liox- 
otficc,  but  successfid 
from  the  viewpoint 
of  dramatic  and 
artistic  excellence. 
Miss  Dorothy  Jor 
dan,  daughter  of  the 
merchant  who  is  the 
Wanamaker  of  Bos- 
ton, a  ilancer  who  is 
hailed  as  an  amateur 
Is-adora  Duncan, 
will  dance  in  the 
Toy  Theatre.  Miss 
.Amy  Lowell,  sister 
of  the  president  of 
Harvard,  will  trans- 
late .Mfrcd  Dc  Mus- 
sel's "A  Caprice" 
for  production  in 
this  transformed 
stable.  Among  those 
who  appcarcil  on  the 
o]Hrning  night  of  thi> 
Boston  atlaptation 
of  the  "Little  The- 
atre," o  f  London, 
were  Hazel  Mac- 
Kaye,  sister  of  the 
poet,  who  has  per- 
formed on  the  pro- 
fessional stage ;  Eugenia  Frothinghain,  a  writer  who  bears  a  very 
distinguished  Boston  name,  and  .Samuel  A.  Kliot,  Jr.,  grand.son  of 
the  former  president  of  Harvard. 

The  lure  of  the  Toy  Theatre  was  strong  enough  to  britig  Oliver 
Herford  an<l  (icorgc  Middleton  over  from  New  York  10  sec  their 
own  plays  produced  on  tiial  opening  night.  Three  siiort  plays 
were  then  given,  and  the  third  of  the  group  was  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  "I'ress  Cuttings."  Most  of  the  actors  who  are  to  appear 
Ix-hind  the  very  excellent  f<K>tiights  of  this  stable-theatre,  and 
upon  its  professional  looking  stage,  are  amateurs  of  more  than 
liical  renown.  The  authors  who  will  have  to  come  hcfurc  its 
curtain  to  bow  tlicir  thanks  to  its  crit-cal  audiences  will  inrlu<lc 
several  persons  of  international  reputation,  among  them  Josephine 
Proton  I'cabody,  tlic  writer  of  "  The  I'ijjer,"  whose  other  play, 
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"Tlw  Wings,"  is  in  pre]>aration.  "The  .Angclus,"  by  Ralph  Adams 
Cram,  is  also  to  be  pro<luced.  Mr.  Cram  is  the  architect  chosen 
for  the  completing  of  New  York's  Cathedral  St.  John  the  Divine. 

A  long  list  of  names  might  be  cited  to  show  that  this  midget  of 
a  theatre  starts  off  with  prestige  a-plenty.  Beulah  .Marie  Dix  is 
a  mcmltcr  of  the  play-rea<ling  committee.  Beatrice  Herford 
serves  on  the  advisory  boanl.  Lorin  l>eland  will  lake  an  active 
part  in  the  planning  of  the  ".seasons"  of  this  smallest  of  theatres. 
The  enterprise  has  the  interest  and  support  of  Professor  (je<irge 
Pierce  Baker,  who  leaches  (ir.Tiiiritii-  liierature  at  Harvard,  and  of 

Professor  Louis  .-\l- 
lanl.  nf  the  same 
university,  who  is 
at  home  w  ith  t  h  e 
classic  tiramatic 
writers  of  I-'rancc. 

The  Toy  Theatre 
was  planned,  foimd- 
ed  and  natnetl  by 
Mrs.  Lyman  W. 
dale.  She  gathered 
the  ]ieopIe  and  the 
money  that  made  it 
possible.  She  slates 
her  motive  thus: 
"Toys  that  people 
make  themselves, 
ttiys  made  of  string, 
anil  wood,  ami  any- 
thing that  conies  to 
hand,  mean  more  to 
the  children,  .ind  are 
far  more  valuable, 
both  in  educating 
and  amusing  their 
owners,  than  the  fin- 
est rcatly-niadc  toys 
the  shops  afford." 

But  the  idea  of 
the  Toy  Theatre 
came  across  the 
f3ccan,  and  its  foimd- 
ing  was  <lue  in  part 
to  the  interest  in 
playwriting  that  has 
sprung  up  in  Boston. 
.•\  RadclifTc  girl  won 
the  John  Craig 
prize,  and  her  "find 
of  the  Bridge"  had 
a  long  run  at  the 
Castle  Square  The- 
atre, Other  plays 
by  Radcliffe  girls 
have  been  produced 
this  winter  in  Bos- 
ton. "The  Piper,"  written  by  a  former  KaildilTe  girl,  won  an 
international  competition,  and  was  produced  at  .Stratford.  Eng- 
land. Then  Boston,  too.  has  its  full  share  of  amateur  actors, 
some  of  them  of  very  unusual  ability. 

There  have  been  "little  theatres"  before,  but  none  in  .America 
so  small  as  the  Toy.  .Xbrtjail  there  have  been  the  Kammcrspicle 
of  Max  Keinhartlt  in  Berlin,  the  Theatre  des  .Arts  in  Paris,  and 
the  Little  Theatre  in  I^mdon.  These  owe  their  vogue  to  their 
ability  to  prothicc  exceptional  plays  in  surrounilings  and  under 
conditions  that  alone  make  possible  the  success  of  such  dramatic 
works.  Many  plays  are  impossible  on  a  large  stage  an<l  before 
a  big  au>licnce  because  of  their  delicacy.  C>ther  very  meritorious 
plays  api>ral  to  so  sm;ill  a  public  tliat  they  could  not  fill  an  or- 
dinary theatre,  and  the  treasury  would  be  put  to  it  to  find  the 
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money  to  ]»a>'  cxpctLscs.  Many  such  plays,  however,  will  give 
great  pleasure  to  an  au<licnce  in  the  intimacy  of  a  theatre  whii-h 
seats  but  a  small  nuniitcr  of  persons,  anil,  staged  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, they  pay  their  way.  It  is  this  intimacy  which  saves  the  life 
of  .such  a  playluiuse  as  the  Toy  Theatre. 
It  is  sail!  that  to  the  close  pro.ximity  of 
audience  and  actors  the  "little  theatres" 
of  Europe  have  owed  their  success. 

No  corps  of  chorus  girls  will  frolic 
about  the  stage  of  the  theatre  in  I.ime 
Street.  Twenty  persons  woul<l  be  a  jam 
on  that  little  platform.  The  wor<l  "au- 
ditorium" seems  a  rather  large  name  for 
the  small  audience  room.  It's  a  pretty 
room  just  the  saute,  with  gray  and  un- 
adorned walls  and  an  oblong  box  at  the 
end,  which  frames  in  the  stage.  There 
arc  thirteen  n>ws,  each  with  ten  seats, 
and  a  middle  aisle  divides  them  into 
blocks  of  five. 

Draw  hack  the  curtains,  and  the  stage 
is  disclosed,  small  but  deep,  and  set  with 
scenery  that  no  great  dividend-paying 
theatre  can  excel.  The  scenes  were  de- 
signed by  artist  friends  of  the  venture, 
and  they  were  painted  by  a  good  pro- 
fessional ilecorator.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  apparatus  overhead  for  so  small  a 
theatre.  The  griiliron  has  many  ropes, 
and  they  arc  arrange<l  with  a  system  of 
parallel  bars  little  u.seil  on  most  stages, 
because  of  the  necessities  of  size.  There 
is  a  good  switchlHiard  in  one  corner,  with 
"dimmers"  and  all  the  technical  require- 
ments for  getting  good  lighting  effects. 

.Ml  the  upstairs  space  of  the  old  stable 
had  to  be  pressed  into  use  f4)r  actors, 
managers  and  spectators.  The  dressing- 
rooms  for  the  wotnen  of  the  cast  are  upstairs,  and  the  pmpertx 
room,  the  make-up  room,  besides  an  oflice  and  a  very  handsome 
but  most  diminutive  ladies'  cloak-room.  The  men  have  to  go  up 
one  more  flight  to  reach  their  dressing-rooms,  and  in  the  mansanl 
story  also  are  the  lodging  places  for  the  caretakers. 

Passing  the  <lix)r  of  the  theatre  the  visitor  enters  a  hall  as  small 
even  as  the  halls  in  the  suites  of  apartuients  which  are  familiar  to 
all  who  have  to  live  in  big  cities.  .'\t  one  side  is  a  coal-room, 
where  perhaps  a  himvlred  coats  may  be  htmg.  and  at  the  other  siile 
a  white  stairway  leads  to  the  offices  alx>vc. 

The  entrance  itself  is  sim|)lc  and  handsome.  \o  one  who  tuni'* 
into  the  block-long  lane,  which  unex]>cctedly  o|>ens  out  of  River 
Street,  not  far  from  famous  !.onislnirg  Sr|uare,  can  miss  it.  The 
doorway  is  large  and  square,  shining  ;n  new  white  paint,  with  a 
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ilozcn  small  [lancs  of  glass  to  admit  light  to  the  "lobby,  "  and  this 
light  is  softened  by  the  dainty  hangings  inside.  Over  the  doorway 
runs  a  line  of  incandcsceiits.  What  wi.uld  the  ordinary  theatre 
think  of  an  entrance  made  brilliant  by  just  eight  electric  bulbs? 

And  on  one  si<lc  of  this  former  stable,  to 
which  on  play  nights  limousines  bring 
loails  of  gaily  dressed  society  people, 
there  arc  the  shops  of  a  car|)enter  and  a 
painter,  and  on  the  other  is  an  ordinary- 
stable  unrelieved  in  its  ugl-ness. 

The  program  for  the  tirst  .season  of 
the  Toy  Theatre  calls  for  eight  sets  of 
fortnightly  iK-rformanccs.  for  which  only 
course  tickets  will  be  sold.  Of  each  bill 
there  will  be  four  performances :  on 
.Monday  evening  a  special  invitation  jicr- 
forniance  for  students  of  the  drama  at 
HarvanI,  KadclifTe  ami  elsew  here ;  on 
Tuesday  evening  and  on  Thursilay  after- 
ncKin  and  evening  regular  subscription 
performances.  The  pieces  produced  will 
l>e  those  alone  which  have  not  appeared 
on  the  professional  stage.  N'o  old  dramas 
will  be  revived.  lUit  many  a  small  play 
by  a  standard  dranintist  will  quite  likely 
i;el  its  first  pro<luction  here. 

To  intlicate  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
grammes, here  is  the  first  bill.  pr<Kluccil 
on  January  i,  2  and  4 : 
"Twii  Oct  (>r  Time."  iiv  (^i.ivrji  HitKnuKU. 

rnryijon.  a  Shcplicrd  .\.  S.  .\.  Briily 

M;iclebinr,  a  lA;a<tin|t  l.a(ly  .Mary  Gray 

"In  His  Ilot^sr.."  by  Unim.R  MiiHiLnoN 

Volncy   Hfnry  Goodrich 

Cbirc   Kugriiia  l-ri>lhinghani 

jiidilh   Hioicl  MacKayc 

"Pmss  Ci  TTiNGS."  iiv  GEiiki.F.  REKN.\Rn  Shaw 

General  .Mitclicncr  Samuel  .\.  Klioi,  Jr. 

(tr.lerU   Waldo  Gliddcn 

Ualsqiiilh   W'iUiani  C.  .Safford 

Mrs.  Karrrll  Mrs.  Lym.in  \V.  Gali- 

rile  first  01  this  group  i)f  short  jilays  represented  a  modern 
actress  and  a  lifteenlh  century  shepherd,  amid  the  woods  of  a 
picturcs<|ue  forests.  The  second  is  taken  from  the  volume  of 
plays  called  "The  limbers."  The  thinl  is  a  topical  skit  h\  "the 
only  Sliaw,"  in  which  there  arc  much  farcical  fun  and  biting  sar- 
casm aimed  at  present-<lay  political  and  s<xial  foibles  of  l-jigland. 

The  production  of  this  little  drama  wa^  prohibited  in  London 
owing  to  the  names  given  the  principal  characters  and  the  words 
put  into  their  mouths,  for  Ualsqnith  seemed  to  suggest  .Xsquith 
and  .Mitcheiier  appeared  to  point  to  Kitchener.  The  plays  given 
in  the  week  of  January  15  were:  "l>clwecn  ICngagcnicnts,"  by 
I'ranz  lledbcrj;,  translated  from  the  -Swedish  by  ,\lrs.  Karl 
.\ndern  and  .Mrs,  Gale,  and  "The  Wings,'"  by  the  writer  of 
"The  l*i[ier!"  F.  L.m'ristos  Bullard. 
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IF  only  it  were  less  unlikely  that 
a  French  com|ioscr  coiiUt  ever 
have  fallen  nmler  the  sjwll  of 
KngUsh  vei-M'.  one  might  have  >ai<J  that  l)clm>sy,  in  writing  the 
score  111  "IVIIeas  et  Melisantle."  wa>  striving  to  exi>rc<.>  that 
sweet  unearthly  music  of  which  Keats  speaks  when,  in  his  "<  >ile 
to  a  Nightingale,"  he  invokes  the  haunting  strain 

"that  ofttinics  hath 
CliiirrncJ  magic  casnncnls  (v)>riiinK  on  (he  foam 
Of  |»-ril<>iis  s«as,  in  (arry  land-  dirlom." 

Maeterlinck  woultl  have  us  helicve  that  this  lanil  of  the  eerie 
nui^ic  i"  incdia'val  N'onnan<ly.  an<l  ilie  suiu|ituou.s  and  intelligent 
mounting  given  to  his  jticce.  as  recently  proiluced  (with  his  co- 
operation )  at  the  Boston  <  >pcra  House,  skilfully  reinft>rces  this 
iilea.  The  ro'inis,  the  galleries,  the  canilles  and  {■ne-dieit  within 
lliern;  the  forests,  the  park,  Ihe  old  well ;  the  terraces,  the  grottoes 
and  the  towering  hattlenients  were  all  superbly  and  strikingly 
mcdi:rval.  \v\  it  was,  none  the  less,  only  a  "faery  land  forlorn" 
in  which  Melisande  livc<l  out  her  short,  sad  life,  the  Kfe  itself 
being,  to  paraphrase  Wordsworth,  a  thing 

"that  iKvf  r  wa*.  on  ^ra  or  lan<l " 

Which  b  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  its  distinctly  tangible  setting. — 


The  Wife  of  Maeterlinck 


the  kinti  of  setting  never  before 
seen  in  .America. — this  o[)era.  be- 
cause of  its  text  and  l>ocau->e  of  its 
strange,  unearthly  iiiunr-,  l>elMiiKs  to  nn  time  and  to  no  place;  re- 
mains, in  a  word,  what  Maeterlinck  nuisi  ever  have  meant  it  to 
be:  a  tragedy  of  the  spirit,  a  synibol  ui  the  inevitable  suffering 
which  must  come  in  a  world  of  sense  to  certain  fine  natures  who. 
though  they  themselves  know  not  sin.  Ikvohic  the  victims  of  sin 
working  in  others. 

Madame  Maeterlinck's  own  conception  of  Melisjunlc  is  that 
she  a  cliiKI.  a  ch'ld  when  fouml  by  <  iolauil  in  the  forest,  scarcely 
less  a  child  when  she  thrusts  her  unltmnid  hair  out  of  the  castle 
window  ftir  I'elleas,  staniling  below,  to  caress;  still  a  child  when 
in  the  bosky  park  she  naivel)  tells  her  husband's  brother  that  she 
!4)ves  him.  ami  alH>ve  all  a  chiM.— though  just  liecn-ne  a  mother, — 
when.  alx'Ul  to  die.  she  answers  her  husband's  brutal  an<l  insistent 
"iVi  you  l.ive  I'elleas?  Tell  me,  do  you  lore  him'"  with  the 
lK-aulifiilly  direct  "Oh.  yes.  I  Uive  him;  where  is  lie?" 

That  a  grown  woman,  anfl  a  French  woiuan  at  that,  could  "get 
over  the  footlights"  this  conception  of  a  character  which  Mrs. 
Patrick  rainpbell,  at  any  rate,  regarrled  ,t.  very  far  from  innrK-ent 
in  passion,  called  for  art  of  the  finest,  highest  kind.  It  also  called 
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for  pclluciil  purity  in  tlie  pt-rsuiiality  behind  the  part.  Madame 
Maeterlinck  has  this.  Hers  is  the  translucent  soul  of  an  exquisite 
chiUl,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fart  that  siie  has  hccn  made 
to  say  ridiculous  things  to  many  who  have  interviewed  iier  in 
Boston.  Few  women 
are  at  their  best  in 
interviews  —  especially 
when  they  tnust  Imt 
condnrtcd  through  an 
interpreter — a  n  d  that 
young  jiiurnali.st  who 
told  nic  (quite  honest- 
ly) that  the  wife  of  the 
great  Helgian  poet  sai<l 
things  so  outrage  MIS 
his  pajK-r  (a  \ellow 
Sunday  sheet  !>  could 
not  print  them,  simpl> 
failcil  utterly  to  under- 
stand this  woman  of 
fine  iniclligence. 

Only  a  very  gool- 
uature<i  person  would 
have  endured  indeed 
the  badgering  to  whidi 
this  lady  has  been  sub- 
jci-ted  in  Hostiin  for 
publicity  purposes. 
This  seems  as  g"H>d  :i 
place  as  any  to  say  thai 
if  the  Boston  (  )lK'ra 
Mouse  wishes  to  be 
sustained  as  a  "civic 
institution,"  having  its 
taxes  remitted  l>ecause 
of  the  cultural  a<lvan- 
tage  an  opcia  house  is 
to  a  growing  "port," 
it  should  speedily  purge 
itself  of  vulgar  .sensa- 
tii inalistii.  Fane  y  a 
poet  of  the  Maeterlinck 
order  being  cabled 
please  not  to  deny  that 
he  is  in  .Xmcrica.  be- 
cause the  belief  that  Iv.- 
is  here,  incognito,  is 
proving  gixxl  for  busi- 
ness. If  the  public  of 
our  gowl  city  of  Ros- 
ton  cannot  be  per- 
si],-ide<l  to  attend  the 
o|K:ra  lu-caiisc  womlerful  music  dramas  arc  there  wonderfully 
put  on.  let  the  enterjirisc  fail,  and  the  nvxlern  .\thcus  remain 
o]>era-lcss.  To  exploit  a  woman  of  Madame  .Maeterlinck's  tyiJc  as 
if  she  were  a  variety  stage  performer  is  too  cruel  and  too  crude! 

On  the  stage  Madame  is  a  figure  out  of  a  ^laincd-glass  wiiulow. 
or.  Ix-ttcr  still,  an  embodiment  of  the  illuminated  bonier  of  smne 
niedijcval  missal.  The  way  in  which,  by  carefully  planned  jh)-.- 
ings,  she  deepened  this  suggestion,  shows  her  to  he  an  actrcs-s 
thoroughly  well  grounded  in  the  technique  of  her  art.  Yet  when 
she  became  less  self-conscious  and,  in  thinking  about  the  eflTect  of 
her  voice  upon  the  auditor,  forgot  for  the  moment  the  apjical  of 
her  lithe  liody-line.  she  was  more  pleasing  and  approximated  much 
more  closely,  of  course,  the  real  woman. 

One  of  my  first  questions  when  I  met  her  was.  "Do  women 
in  France  read  Maeterlinck  ?" 

The  poet's  wife  hesitated  perhaps  a  second  before  replying. 
Then  she  said  tactfully.  "They  ilo  read  him.  the  women  of  France, 
oh  yes.   But  not  in  so  great  numbers  as  do  the  women  of  your 
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country — those  intelligent,  sympathetic  women  of  whom  1  have 
Seen  so  many  since  coming  to  lioston." 

"lUit  this  play,"  I  piirsue<l,  "this  'Pellcas  et  Melisande,'  with  its 
insistence  ufpon  truth,  its  constant  recurrence  to  lo  vcritc—vinf.  that 

intende<l  by  .M.  Maeter- 
linck to  be  a  reproach 
to  what  other  French 
<lramatists  have  taught 
Us  to  regard  as  a  trait 
of  the  French  woman 
— the  Icnilency  to  <lc- 
ception  ?" 

"Oh,  no,"  came  the 
quick  answer.  ".Maeter- 
linck (she  a  1 w  a  y  s 
speaks  of  her  husbanci 
as  Maeterlinck)  had  no 
intention  of  moralizing 
in  this  play.  It  would 
then  have  been  a  ser- 
mon, and  not  art,  you 
know." 

She  sniilc<l  confiil- 
ingly,  an<l  drew  alwui 
her  the  loose,  clinging 
gown,  all  anilier  and 
pearly  w  hite,  which  she 
had  worn  in  the  last  act 
of  the  ]Mi«tic  drama  wc 
were  di.scussing. 

"Itut  '  she  con- 
tinued. "|>erhaps  this 
play  .says  to  you  what 
it  says  to  mc:  that  first, 
always,  and  on  every 
rvcasiuu  a  woman  must 
si>eak  the  truth,  not  .«» 
much  because  to  lie  is 
wrong,  as  because  not 
lo  he  truthful  is  unin- 
telligent. Intelligence 
is  the  first  (piality  for  a 
w  o  nt  a  n  of  to-day. 
Sometimes  I  say  that 
she  needs  only  intelli- 
gence to  be  attractive. 
Let  her  have  intclli- 
gence.  and  all  else  will 
l>c  added  unto  her.  It 
makes  no  diflFerence  lo 
w  h.it  race  a  woman  be- 
longs, from  what  class 
she  comes,  nor  what  features  she  possesses.  It  is  only  what 
she  herself  is  that  counts,  only  her  intelligence  that  is  of  any 
importance.  This  feminist  movement  that  is  attracting  so  much 
attention  everywhere — in  France,  mind  you.  as  well  as  in  I'"n};- 
lan<I  and  here — means  just  that,  does  it  not,  the  awakening  of 
wiimen  to  the  realization  that  she  is.  first  of  all.  a  human  beinn 
and,  a<  a  human  being,  can  be  sntisficil  imly  with  tntth,  with 
work,  with  rcs|Kinsihility,  and  with  self-expression.'" 

"To  be  consciously  happy  a  woman  must  have  a  lifework.  aiiil 
[lerform  it  with  joy.  IXi  you  think  I  could  l>c  happy  without  my 
work?  No.  indeed,  I  should  Itc  miserable.  I  love  my  work.  I 
love  to  sing,  to  talk  to  people,  to  paint,  to  motlcl.  to  design  beauti- 
ful clothes,  to  act. 
"Which  part  in  M.  Maeterlinck's  plays  do  you  like  best?" 
".'Xs  a  character,  as  a  role.  .Ariane:  Maeterlinck  wrote  that  out 
of  my  own  sayings,  you  know.  He  kept  a  journal  of  things  that 
I  had  saiil  for  a  long  time,  .md  then  one  day  he  told  me  that  he 
had  collected  enough,  and  was  {Continued  on  fuge  ix) 
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Itctiry  .\rlhtiT  lottn'  pUy  "[,>4lia  Cilmorv,"  wllich  proved  ■  failure  and 
Itaf  since  been  wtlhdraira 
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N  author's  In-ginuings  have 
their  unfaihiie  itilcreM  for 
amateur  and  critic  alike,  ami 
it  is  so  Ciiscntrally  true  that  "a  Uinl 
will  hop  bcfuro  it  U-ams  to  soar."  as  Roxanc  says  in  "Cyrano/*  that 
mie  want*  to  observe  the  hopping  as  well  as  the  soaring  that  may — 
or  may  not — follow.  That  is  not  all,  liuwevcr.  in  tlie  case  of  Kil- 
moml  Rostand.  There  is  more  chanii,  if  less  jiower,  in  the  first 
work,  cnni|>areil  with  the  later.  Without  lacking  tnanncrisnis — 
personal  and  stjlistic — the  Rostand  of  pre-("yranic  days  is  dis- 
tinctly a  less  dislasloful  persmiagc  than  the  Rostand  of  "(.'yrano" 
and  "fhanlecler" ;  the  R'lstand  whose  next  play  of  heroism  is  to 
lie  "KolatuI  a  Koncevau.x" ;  the  Rostand  with  a  country  place  at 
C'atnlio,  Ilasscs-ryreniVs ;  spoiled  child  of  fortune  and  puffery. 

I'or  that  matter,  the  preference,  on  the 
whole,  of  the  yonnger  and  less  pretentious 
pla>s  is  nothing  eccentric.  F.ven  these  are, 
to  be  snrc.  sufticiently  sophisticated.  .Ami. 
speaking  of  "La  I'rinccsse  Loinlaine,"  Ros- 
tand himself  .said,  in  h,<tii,  "that  is  the  work 
1  am  happiest  t<t  have  written."  It  is  always 
more  or  less  diverting  to  know  a  iKict'";  pri- 
vate preferences,  even  when  one  cannot  al- 
together share  them.  It  was  Tennyson  him- 
self who  took  more  <te1ight  in 

"The  iiiclliiw  (Hiilr  niiU'i)  In  the  elm." 

than  in  any  other  line  he  ever  wrote.  .\s 
for  Rostand,  his  choice  is  no  more  prepos- 
terous than  Tennyson's.  .-\nd  this  year  we 
\cw  Yorkers  hope  for  a  chance  to  sec  his 
"Princessc"  on  onr  own  stage:  an  Fnglish 
vcrsiol  of  it>  gtwsamer  verse,  that  is :  the 
work  of  Mr.  Louis  N.  I'arkcr,  with 
Madame  SImotic  (ex-Le  I'argyl.  wife  of 
M.  Casniir-Pcrier,  in  the  principal  role. 

The  poet  whose  "early  work"  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper  is  still  youthfid,  as  celeb- 
rities go.  Me  is  the  youngest  member  of 
the  l""rcnch  .Academy,  lie  was  born  in 
Marseilles.  .April  I,  lW>8,  the  .son  of  an 
economist  and  journalist.  (Note,  please, 
the  atavism.)  He  passed  through  the  usual 
experience  of  collegiate  life:  then  sluilied 
the  la»v.  .\s  a  schoolboy,  he  set  a  shocking 
example  for  his  classmates.  One  of  these 
has  lately  d<H-|arcd  as  much.  "In  the  draw- 
ing clasv,"  ho  writes.  "Rostand  read  a  novel ; 
when    wr    were    translating    Greek,  he 
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99  sketched  fantastic  tigures  on  the 
margin  of  his  Thncxclides;  he 
constnicted  Kgyptian  temples  with 
his  h<Niks  an<l  note-books  while,  on 
the  blackboani,  our  old  professor  of  mathematics  traced  geomet- 
rical lines;  he  never  knew  his  !c>scms."  Vet  he  took  high  rank, 
above  all  in  composition,  history  and  geography.  This  was  partly 
due  to  his  nascent  talent,  partly  to  his  clever  "cramming"  before 
examinations.  With  >everal  school-fellows,  he  fotmdeil  a  little 
magazine— /.r  l  urfadt  t  (  "The  Sprite"  (.  .*^ays  one  of  his  com- 
rades of  the  first  issue; 


r;iri>:   llir  title  was 


The  novel  «a«  K<isi.in<rs.  in  e<>llalioratl»ii  with  one  •>(  tMir  it.t»-.-iiale.. 
Victor  WrjI.  li>  clay  a  di«lii)Kiii>lie<l  liarrisler  .it  the  Cinnt  of  .Viqieali.  in 
I  he  Green  Wolf."  and  il  Wj<  sinneil  •"farl-m il/ 
I'al  iiikaV    I  h.iven't  niiu-h  i<Ieii  wh.it  it  »,•»•.  all 
aliotil    .    .    ,    hut  the  itvle  was  alt-n.  im.nsin.i- 
inc.  easy." 

.And  f<trty  copies  of  the  magazine  were 
sohl.  "It's  a  success,"  said  Rostaml.  who 
sells  rather  more  than  forty  copies  of  his 
works  nowadays,  and  that  withont  signing 
them  with  a  llalkan  p-ieiidoUMU.* 

It  was  in  iHijo  that  the  youth,  who  had 
brgim  by  writing  prose,  published  his  first 
volume  of  verse:  Lcs  Musardises — "Mle 
Thought'","  as  we  may  f-'nglish  it.  The 
book  was  never  repriiite^l  until  this  ye.'^r. 
IVs  chiffon  p<ictry  diil,  however,  win  its 
author  the  i)raises  of  at  least  one  critic. 
.Augustin  Filon  proclaimed  the  verses  "l>oth 
impertinent  and  engaging,  a  mixture  of 
carelc-sness  and  precocity."  I  do  not  know 
whether  .M.  l-ilon  would  agree,  but  to  me 
that  characterization  of  R> island's  slightest 
prixluction  seems  to  fit  astonishingly  well 
the  more  recent,  more  familiar  work.  .And 
I  do  not  ilr'iik  that  M.  Rostand  himself 
would  quarrel  with  anyone  hoMing  such  an 
opinion  in  his  heart,  at  least :  he  ha-  latch- 
said  of  this  early  volume  that  it  came  to  he 
for  him  "a  pretty  complete  journal  of  his 
youth."   .\nd  youth  is  pin-iry.  poetrv  youth. 

After  the  little  book  of  poems  came  the 
first  play.  Kveii  a^  schoolboy,  the  future 
academician  w  as  a  stage  enthusiast.  So  was 
Flaubert,  whose  mature  efforts  at  stagecraft 
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were,  none  the  less,  no  more  profitable  than  Balzac's.  Rostand, 
iwwcvcr,  has  the  theatric  imagination.  .Mways  exacting  in  mat- 
ters of  misc-cn-sci'iie  ami  costuming,  he  attHiii><.  always,  a  certain 
ilcgrcc  of  dramatic  effectiveness.  He 
attains  it  overpoweringly,  of  course, 
in  "Cyrann."  lie  attains  it  in  slighter 
ilcgree  in  ""L'.Arglnn."  1  le  coinmanils 
it  even  in  "I-a  Saniaritaine."  his  "gos- 
|H-1  in  three  tahleaux.  in  verse." 

Whether  or  not  true  tlramatic  sig- 
nificance attaihes  to  "Cliantecler."  n" 
one  questions  the  effectiveness  of  the 
piece,  granted  a  lavish  production.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  there  was  effective- 
ness, of  its  sort,  in  "Le  Gant  Rouge" 
itself;  a  collalmratcd  vauilcville.  pro- 
<luceil  years  ago  at  the  fluny.  .\nd. 
dainty  as  it  is,  the  earliest  piece  of  his 
work  that  survives,  the  IJanvillesque 
con>c<ly.  "I.es  Romancs<iues,"  is,  es- 
sentially, a  piece  for  the  stage:  the 
stage  of  the  Comedie  Krancaisc. 

"Les  Romanes^iues" — "The  Fantas- 
ticks,"  it  has  liecn  translated — was  per- 
formed on  a  .May  evening  of  sixteen 
years  ago.  .\cxt  day,  the  auth<ir  of 
the  little  play  found  himself  describe*! 
by  Sarccy  as  a  "new  Regnard."  It  is 
worth  noticing,  ft)r  once,  what  the 
critics  foim<l  to  say  about  a  debut  at 
the  Francais.  Some  s|«)ke  of  Mus- 
set — as  Filou  h.ld  ilone  in  reviewing 
the  Musardise.i;  others  named  Men- 
des.  and  even  \'erlaine.  ( Their  sug- 
gestion that  here  was  one  who  had 
cut  him  an  entire  suit  from  a  corner 
of  N'ictor  Hugo's  mantle  came  con- 
siderably later.)  Here  was,  at  any 
r.ile,  a  turning  away  from  the  inflii 
rnccs  of  .-Xugier  and  Dumas  fils — 
predominant  for  Ilervieu  and  I^vc 
c|jn  and  Donn.iy,  even ;  atid  for  many 
another  besides.  Hut  it  is  notcworth> 
that  both  eighteenth  century  ami  nine- 
teenth century  playwrights  were  cited 
as  Rostand's  progenitors ;  poets  liv- 
ing and  poets  dead.  It  is  significnni 
that  there  were  these  comparisntiN 
with  predecessors,  rather  than  vaunl^ 
of  a  new  poet  discovered  fur  I'rance  ; 
it  is  no  le5S  significant  that  poets  of 
more  than  one  age  and  school  were  '  " 

named.  For  Rostand  has  been,  from  the  first,  a  wonderful  mixer 
of  in.spirations.  A<lil  that,  in  reading  his  verse,  one  is  tempted, 
one  minute  lo  denounce  him  for  a  frccieux,  the  next  to  complain 
of  his  n<vdogisms.  I'fir  all  that,  he  who  cannot  taste  the  comedy 
of  "The  Fantasticks"  is,  somehow,  wanting. 

Yet  like  all  that  is  Rostand's,  the  annedy  is  singularly  uneven. 
.Somelio<ly  has  written — not  Mr.  James? — that  one  is  entranced 
by  the  first  act  of  "Ixs  Romancsiiues,"  rather  pleasantly  diverted 
by  the  secoml,  and  bored  by  the  third.  And  .M.  Fagtiet  has  sug- 
gested that  the  first  act  alone  be  pro<luced :  a  proceilure  by  which 
the  best  of  the  comedy  might  be  indefinitely  preserved  in  the 
l"ran<;ais'  repertory.  C'ertaiidy  nn  one  could  wish  to  see  the 
piece  on  another  stage.  It  is  as  with  the  conieilies  of  .\larivaux, 
too  seldom  revived. 

'  The  personages  arc  Sylvette  and  Percinet — and  their  fathers. 
"The  scene  is  where  you  will,  provideil  the  costumes  l>c  pretty." 

The  fathers,  neighbors,  know  the  romantic  inclinations  of  their 
offspring.    Therefore,  they  have  feigned  a  feud,  as  the  surest 


means  of  bringing  about  a  union  of  their  families  and  estates. 
Tliey  play,  the  old  rascals,  at  Montagiie-Capulet.  The  children, 
taking  the  cue.  [day  Romeo-Juliet ;  in  love  with  one  another — 

with  the  mossy  wall  that  separates 
them  ineffectively  —  with  love  itself. 
They  kiss  and  recite  the  beaux  ivrs 
(/«  f/raiid  Will. 

\\\  is  beauty.  iniiiK-ence.  and  youth. 
Are  the  lovers  indifferently  absurd  at 
times  in  their  enrleannents?  One  rc- 
tiicnd>ers  the  love-making  in  "Fev- 
errl,"  if  not  one's  own.  That,  also, 
was  slightly  htdicrous. 

To  relate  the  fragile  plot  of  "Les 
Romatiesques"  in  mere  English  prose 
is  lo  detlower  the  daintiness  of  it.  To 
tell  the  truth,  though,  its  greatest 
daintiness  lies  in  .\ct  I.  There  is 
humor  in  later  acts;  Rostand  frankly 
and  tellingly  Mitirizes  his  romancers. 
Itut  one  docs  not  s<t  much  enjoy  the 
reverse  of  the  glass,  and  the  lovers' 
disillusion  on  learning  of  their  fa- 
thers' ruse  —  and  learning,  tcxi.  thai 
the  forced  elri|)emenl  from  which 
I'ercinel  save<l  his  Sylvette  was  a 
mere  tr-ck.  executed  by  one  Straforel, 
dealer  in 

"  llic  rape  l>>  cab — it's  liltic  in  requesi ; 
I  he  r.i|K-  h.v  da.v— the  rape  by  nighl  lookj 
IhM; 

I'he  prtnipiiiiii  ra|H-  wilh  craches  nf  the 
cmiri. 

Wilh  pKwiU'rfd  larqurys.  wigs  of  every 
Mirt 

(The  are  exlral  -  riimiehii.  itlavrs. 

.mil  iiiulcs. 
Blacks,  hravus.  brisanils.  musketeer*— as 
suns ; 

The  rape  done  by  imstillions.  Ihrceor  four. 
.\n<l  half  a  dozen  horses,  less  or  more. 

The  r:il>i'  Vi-tu-liati  (iinn:  blur  laxocin)  ; 
The  r.npi-  b}  iiKioiiliKbt.  or  wilhoul  a  moon : 

The  ra|H-  niipluilic  and  ihc  rape  polite: 
The  r;i|R'  wilh  torches  (llials  the  pretti- 

(Mi  >iKhl!), 
I'he  rape  in  sedan  chair,  so  new  and  gay. 
The  l.'ilcsl  thing  of  all — and  tHtting»t." 

Hrilliant  nonsense  —  with  sound 
sense  for  substratum.  .And,  of 
course,  all  "ends  happily" — for.  if 
there  is  satire  here,  its  tissue  is  so 
gos.sanier  that  tears  at  the  conclusion 
wouUI  be  dreadfully  oui  of  place.  In  the  cpilc^ie,  I'ercinet  sums 
the  piece  up  as 

",\  Walleaii  picture.  niiMilh  id  June. 

.^11  honest  play  th;il  enilrth  •umn, 

.\  wall — two  fathers— li>ver»  two  ..." 

To  which  .Sylvette  aihls: 

"Clear  oKtiime'— rh>nir»  a»  fresh  as  dew." 

It  is  another  ".Mid-sununer  Night's  Dream" — only  il  is  a  dream 
about  a  dream.  .\nd  Rostand,  last  of  the  romantics,  makes  his 
first  play  a  bit  of  jesting  at  romancing:  there's  the  point  for  your 
critics. 

liesiiles  the  "  Rotiianesques,"  there  is  another  play  of  Rostand's, 
earlier  than  "(\rano,"  well  worth  knowing.  That  is  the  four-act 
piece  first  pro<|uced  at  ihc  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance  in  .•Xpril. 
1895.  "I^  Priiices>e  l.nintaine"  is  dedicated  to  Madame  Bcrn- 
hanU.  who  plaxeil  the  title  part.  The  piece  may,  indeed,  be  said 
to  have  iK-en  written  almost  ilirectly  "at"  the  great  .Sarah.  Yet 
there  is  more  to  it  than  a  mere  vehicle  for  a  tragedienne,  and  its 
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fate  in  America  will  be  inter- 
esting to  observe.  For  it  was 
nut  an  unqualifiecl  success  even 
in  France,  this  lyric  "Princessc 
l.ointainc."  Still,  it  is  uf  the 
utiDost  iniiwrtancc  as  licing, 
in  a  sense,  Rostand's  half-way 
bouse.  He  toyed  w  i  t  h  ro- 
mance in  "I.cs  Romanesques"'; 
he  achieved  it  in  "t'yrano."  .\t 
the  intermediate  step,  he  is 
wholly  scriuus  in  his  roman- 
cing, and  writes  just  such  a 
play  as  Sylvclte  anil  I'crcinct 
wcHild  have  enjoyecl.  Only, 
symbulism  being  in  the  air,  and 
much  talk  uf  Maeterlinck,  he 
abandons  somewhat  his  vein  uf 
fantasy — for  the  mnmcnt — anti 
practises  mysticism.  There- 
fore, he  deploys  personages  of 
the  twelfth  century:  corsairs, 
troul>a<lours,  princes,  and  otio 
dazzling  princess.  The  legend 
he  revivifies  is  tltat  recalled  by 
liruwning  in  his  "Rudel  to  the 
l^dy  of  'rripoli."  It  is  a  story 
dear  to  all  the  poets.  Petrarch 
in  his  "Trionfo  d'Anwre,"  the 
Germans'  "L'hland  und  Heine." 
Carducci,  Swinbunie  in  "ihc 
Triumph  uf  Time" — these  nn 
less  than  |5rowning  have  fouml 
inspiration  in  the  legend,  if  not 
in  the  verse  of  Rudel.  We 
may  rcxl  the  legend  in  the  o1<l 
Provencal  biography.  It  i- 
poetry  in  prose — or  poetry  m 
life,  if  you  prefer  to  phrase  it 
10: 

"N'owr.  Joffroy  Rnilel.  of  Blayc, 
a  very  nolilc  man,  Ibc  Prince 
»f  RIaye.  Ami  lir  ft-ll  in  lovr  willi 
Ihc  Countrss  of  Tripoli.  wh<im  lit- 
hail  nrvcr  wn,  bi-*ausc  of  tli< 
pruiu-s  that  hr  lirard  »{  Ikt  fnon 
llir  [iilt!ritn.i  who  riluriKil  from 
Aniiorh ;  and  ht-  made  many  songi 
alHnil  her,  with  gitod  inrlodirs  and 
few  word.*.  .'\nd,  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  her,  he  took  the  Cross  and 
set  out  to  sea.  And  on  the  voyaRi' 
a  grievous  illness  fell  tii»n  him,  »o 
that  those  who  were  on  the  shiji 
with  him  thought  he  was  dea<l,  bin 
they  brought  him  to  Tripoli  and 
carried  him  to  an  inn,  thiiikini:  him 
deail.  And  it  wa«  inadt-  kno»n  to  the  CuuntCbs.  and  she  ranie  to  him 
and  took  him  in  lier  arms,  and  lie  knew  she  was  the  Ci>itiitess.  and  re- 
mvered  consciousness,  ami  praised  (iod  .iiid  thanked  Ilim  for  having  let 
him  live  to  sec  her.  .\nd  so  he  died  in  the  lady's  amis.  .Nnd  she  hail 
him  honorably  buried  in  the  Clnircl'.  of  the  remplars.  and  i>n  that  ».iiiie 
day  she  liccaine  a  nun,  through  the  >:rief  she  fell  by  rea'on  of  hiv  death." 

Rostand's  telling  of  the  icgcnil  is  nut  in  all  respects  that  uf  the 
medixval  biographer.  In  his  ilraniatic  poem.  Rudel  yeanis  io  .set 
eyes  upon  the  princess  foi'  whom  lie  has  written  verses  of  a<l- 
mirablc  facture, — verses  reminiscent.  Iiuwcver.  of  the  sixteenth 
rather  than  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  wmild  make  .i  pilgrimage 
of  love,  lint — even  in  the  twelfth  century— he  is  Lmghcd  at; 
misunderstuod.  Ilertrand,  however,  who  is  no  less  jxTCt  than 
JoiTroy  Rudel.  understands,  and  aids  him  in  taking  ship  for 
Tri|>oIi.  They  sail,  "to  the  I-Jst — the  Hast."  .\t  first  their  voy- 
age is  the  plainest  and  pleasanicst  <>f  sailing.    letter,  they  arc 
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attacked  by  corsairs,  by  stomis,  and  by  disease.  They  lose  their 
reckoning.  They  are  in  rags.  They  are  hungry.  Hut  the  rough 
crew  has  been  fired  with  the  idealism  uf  the  leailers.  These  sea- 
men, fed  on  songs,  long  to  see  the  Princes>  Far-.\way  for  them- 
selves. They  arc  transformed  from  rowdy  sailormen  to  mute, 
inglorious  [xicts,  one  and  all. 

Rudel,  alas!  lies  dying.  .\nd  when  at  last  they  reach  the  jxirt 
of  Tripidi,  he  cannot  leave  his  mattress  on  the  bridge.  So  he 
sends  ISertriind  as  ambassador.  .\nd  I'ertrand  promi'-cs  to  bring 
the  Princess,  that  the  dying  Rudel  maj  satisfy  h:s  yearning  for 
an  earthly  vision. 

The  Princess  is  but  mortal,  and  falls  in  love  with  the  brave 
atnbassailor  of  the  dying  Prince.  (So  did  Isolde  sin  with  Tristan, 
sent  to  fetch  the  bride. )  Hertrand  fights  against  his  own  passion, 
as  he  had  battled  against  the  Knight      U'lmtiMUid  i-n  fag,-  mo 
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joy  of  life!  The  pres- 
ent writer  had  seen 
Urlenelf  in  many  rules  a  few  years  ago,  wlien  his  cunipany  in- 
cluded Mnie.  Naziniova.  It  was  nut,  however,  until  I  had  heard 
him  in  Ihscn's  "(.ihi)s.t>"  cry  "ut  ( )swald  Alving's  pas.sionatc.  un- 
controllable longing  for  Kadost  /.tihtiy  liwt  this  talented  Kusnian 
actor  made  a  dclinite  !nipre!^$inn. 

Uetcnnined  to  iiwoine  hetter  ac(|ilainled  with  a  pluycr  whose 
methods  arc  so  unconvcnliuiial  and  iiitcre>ting.  I  returned  several 
times  to  the  dismal,  draughty,  uucunifortahle  playhonsc  on  l-'oiirth 
Street,  a  few  doors  from  the  Itowery,  where  Orleneflf  gives 
Ibsen's  plays  and  dramatizations  of  famous  Russian  novels,  with 
scenery  which  looks  as  though  it  had  l>een  set  up  wrong  side  ont 
and  properties.  .  .  !  Hnally  hctvveen  two  acts  of  "tViine  and 
I'uuishmcnt"  I  picked  my  way  to  KaskoluikolT's  dressitig-rooni, 
Ueaming  smiles,  an  outstretched  hanil  with 
a  ferocious  grip,  a  sonorous  welcome.  My 
diagnosis  was  contirnted. 
— Would  he  see  me  on  the  n»orrow  ? 
— Konii'shno :  s'boUhim  lyodovoUtl'ifm  I 
I'orsakc  all  hopes,  yc  who  enter  Or- 
leiictT's  <lressing-room,  of  carrying  on  the 
conversation  in  near  l-'rench,  mongrcUicr- 
man  or  tourist's  Italian.  Nothing  goes  hut 
Russian.  t>rlene(t  once  played  "Ghosts" 
before  Ibsen,  with  a  Danish  cast,  but  he 
read  his  lines  in  Russian.  The  great  .S<il 
sky  orgnnize<l  a  "guest"  performance  lor 
him  in  Warsaw.  OrlcncfT  answered  in 
Russian  the  cue>  given  him  in  I'olish.  .\nil 
now  he  is  gathering  an  linglish  company 
to  tour  the  States.  He  himself  will  act 
his  roles  in  Russian. 

I  betook  myself,  then,  on  the  u)orro« . 
to  a  house  on  the  lHjrdcrlan<l  of  olil  (Ircen- 
wich  village,  where  <  >rlenefF  has  taken  up 
temiKjrary  ipiariers.  .\t  three  o"cl<Kk  I 
rang  the  bell.  OrlcnelT  was  expecting  me. 
an<l  declareil  himself  ready  to  give  as  many 
hours  of  his  time  a>  might  be  requireil.  I  Inl 
he  was  in  no  hurry  to  begin,  lie  seemed 
to  avoid  discussing  his  art.  I  began  to  feel 
nncerlain  alwut  another  appointment  I  had  nude  for  four-thirix. 

'•'riierc  is  plenly  of  time  for  everylhing  in  life."  he  added.  "Ju-t 
think.  Once  we  Marted  down  the  .Vinoor  River.  The  stream 
W.1S  very  shallow  in  places,  and  we  finally  stuck  fast  in  the  sand. 

The  only  thing  t<i  do  was  to 
wait  for  rain.  And  wait  we 
did    .    .       n-m  days!" 

"I  )h.  well,  life  is  long!" 
This  with  a  cheerful  laughter 
from  l.ina  Korolcva.  who  in 
private  life  is  .Mmc.  t)rleneff. 
We  sat  down,  and  then,  as  I 
was  lal>oriuusly  preparing  my 
\\\  >l  <|iic-.li<m.  the  artnr  began 
!■!  winil  up  a  huge  phono 
graph,  anil  announced  a  .\Iikis- 
sorg>ky  aria,  sung  by  Shalia- 
pin.  Then  came  pcnsimal 
remini.scenccs  o  f  Shaliapin. 
and  then  another  aria,  an>l 
again  another.   .    .  . 

When  the  interviewer  fee- 
bly endeavored,  in  his  broken 
Kussiati.  to  lead  the  convcr- 
s;il-on  back  to  the  motive  of 
the  visit,  the  actor  answere<l 
abruptly : 

"Ko,  we  won't  talk  of  any- 
thing to-day.    We  won't  talk 
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of  the  stage,  we  won't  talk  of 
myself — some  other  lime." 
Interpreting  this  as  a  gentle 
intintation  that  the  visit  had  lastetl  li>ng  enough,  1  rose. 

"No,  no;  don't  go,"  he  insisted.  "Sit  down;  we  will  smoke 
and  have  more  music,  and  we  will  talk  of  cheerfid  things  and 
enjoy  life." 

.■\nd  we  talked,  and  every  minute  OrlenefT  lighted  another  one 
of  those  long  thin  c-garettes.  just  a  pinch  of  blonil  tobacco  at  the 
end  of  a  card-board  mouthpiece.  One  or  two  puffs,  and  in  the 
exhilaration  of  passionate  s|)ccch  aiul  gesture,  the  actor  lets  the 
little  "papiros"  d-e  out;  impjiiently  he  drops  it  into  the  ash  tray 
and  sets  the  match  to  a  fresh  one. 

".And  now  Herr  IS         (a  weeping-willow-maned  pianist  who 

had  dro]i|>ed  in  on  his  Russian  frien<ls  mcantinte)  will  play  for 
you  S4>me  beautiful  Russian  melodies." 

It  was  live  o'ckK'k.  .\  Russian  maid 
apjtcarcd  in  the  dof>rway. 

"l"ome,  we  will  have  dinner." 
We  were  swept  into  the  dining-nioin. 
.About  seven  o'clock  the  Russian  maid 
brought  in  two  h'rench-looking  bottle* 
with  towels  aroun<l  their  necks.  I  went 
to  the  phone  and  broke  a  few  more  en- 
gagements. Yes.  the  joy  of  life — Kadost 
Zhhny} 

The  next  day  I  called  again,  and  also  the 
ilay  after,  and  I  have  never  yet  interviewed 
OrlenclT.  Still  now  I  know  him  better 
than  I  know  some  men  who  answered 
niethixlically  every  i[uestion  1  put  to  them, 
an<l  even  volunteered  sonic  information 
that  was  not  asked  for. 

The  Russian  actor  well  symbolizes  in 
private  life,  as  well  as  on  the  stage. — tV 
joy  of  life!  Short  of  stature,  but  amaz- 
ingly strcng.  with  a  healthy,  pink  skin, 
<lazzling  teeth,  large  gleaming  eyes,  a 
s|ilendi<l  head  of  silky,  wavy,  chestnut- 
colored  hair,  he  is  physically  the  Dyonisian 
acconling  lo  N'ietszche's  heart.  t)nc  must 
hear  his  musical,  well  modulated  voice  in 
or«ler  to  realize  what  a  splendid  language 
l>ccouie.  bristling  as  it  is  with  hostile  groups  of 
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Russian  may 
c<  msonants. 

( )f  the  various  parts  he  plays.  Itraud.  KaramazolT.  Raskohii- 
koff.  Tzar  Fedor.  ( )svald  .-Mving,  the  last  named  is  probably  the 
one  with  which  the  general 
public  is  most  familiar,  and 
this  is  prolKibly  the  rcasou 
«hy  I  fouml  <~)rlenctT's  form- 
ula while  witnessing  the  per- 
formance of  "Ghosts." 

I  lis  Osvahl  is  undeniablv 
Mrs.  .Mving's  son.  Married 
to  an  incom|)etent  profligate, 
Mrs.  . Mving  has  all  her  life 
long  assunied  the  part  which 
the  conventional  world  de- 
•.cribes  as  the  part  of  a  true 
wife.  With  the  exception  of 
one  short  attempt  at  revolt 
she  has  borne  her  burden 
silentl>.  not  even  allowing  hei 
asM  iciatcs  to  surmise  I  h  c 
heartrending  truth,  Xow  she 
sud<lenly  reveals  herself  an 
insurgent  against  her  past. 
Her  son  shall  live:  he  shall 
know  the  joy  of  life,  what- 
ever that  joy  may  consist  in. 

Osvald  comes  home  with 
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his  death  si-nlcnoc  in  liis  lu-arl ;  l)ut  vimtll,  strcnglli.  hnjif  aKaiiist 
hope  are  >.eclliiiig  within  hiin.  lie  is  in  rcvoh  against  the  future 
as  his  iiKither  is  in  rcvoU  against  the  past.  His  young,  virile  or- 
ganism is  struggling  tiorcfly  with  the  germs  of  (liss4^>Iuiion. 

I'iclorial  beauty,  snnliglit,  the  si«rkle  of  wine,  Kegina'.s  volup- 
tuous phys:(|uc,  arc  the  cnmponeiit  elements  of  the  joy  of  life  for 
which  lie  was  horn.  He  does  not  bemoan  Iiis  hcrctlilary  taint ; 
he  wants  to  light  off  the  <lonin  foretold  by  an  outspoken  physician ; 
he  does  not  allow  the  <!ullness  of  his  home  to  oppress  him ;  he 
(leinands  from  his  mother  the  means  of  warding  off  cloying 
monotony;  he  iloes  not  yield  to  the  tcm|)talion  of  briKHling  inlro- 
siJeclioii:  Kegina,  with  her  butterfly  soul,  must  detract  his  mind 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  <l(x>m. 

Others  have  visualized  a  sullen,  despairing,  defeated  Osvald. 
Orleneff  gives  us  a  determine<l.  hopeful,  defying  Osvald.  .\nd 
this  Osvalcl  is  by  all  means  the  most  artistic  of  all.   lie  docs  not 

<lrag  himself  to  his 
foreshadowed  ileath. 
He  falls  struggling, 
overwhelmed  b  y  a 
fate  insidious  and 
Irresistible. 

Reticent  a  s  Or- 
leneff may  lie  about 
himself  am!  his  past, 
there  is  one  Incident 
of  his  career  over 
which  he  fairly 
gl<jats:  Once  dur- 
ing the  summer  he 
whims'cally  <leclded 
to  invite  all  the  peas- 
.ints  of  a  little  Rus- 
sian hamlet  to  wit- 
ness a  f>crfnnnancc  of 
"dho.sts."  The  next 
day.  a  motizhik  pre- 
sentefl  him  w  i  t  h  a 
lengthy  document  to 
which  were  affixed 
-oinc  200  signatures. 


ciciNses.  liugermarks.  The  document  was  a  letter  indited  by 
members  of  his  rustic  audience.  ".Never  iK-fore,"  it  rea<l,  "hail 
we  realized  how  liejutiful  life  was!" 

<  trleneff  keeps  110  scrap-book,  and  he  c<iuld  not  supply  me  with 
any  prinii-il  biography  clipping,  or  other  rca<ly  Information,  but 
thii  letter  he  treasures  and  shows  willingly.  Tliat  he  could 
clearly  convey  his  iiUerpretation  of  Ibsen's  thoughts  to  a  band  of 
un.sophisticateil  tillers  of  the  soil,  he  considers  as  undisputable 
evidence  of  his  histri<inic  abilities. 

In  the  Course  of  our  desultory  aftenuHin  talks,  Orleneff  passe<l 
severe  ju<lgment  on  Russian  pUywrighls  of  the  present  hour. 

"The  |Kirnograpliic  ami  the  sen-ational  are  huldiiig  sway."  he 
said  bitterly.  "The  censor  follows  in  the  path  that  has  been  blazeil 
by  the  policeman.  Study  club>  conducive  to  a<lvanced  thinking  arc 
not  encouraged,  but  shows  of  low  moral  standard  are  not  inter- 
fered with.  The  kind  of  spectacle  which  corrcs]>onds  to  snggestivc 
miisical  comedy  on 
your  stage  is  never 
suppresseil.  You  can 
imagine  what  fruits 
such  a  jKiliry  has  been 
hearing.  Ilesidcs these 
unspeakable  "psycho 
logical'  plays,  the  old- 
lime  burles<|ue,  rough 
and  vulgar,  is  also 
flourishing.  The  in 
tellectual  awakeninj; 
of  the  rcvolutionarv 
years  seems  to  have 
been  followe<l  by  a 
still  heavier  slumt>er." 

(iloomy  as  the  out 
UK>k  appears,  Or- 
leneff would  not  for  a 
minute  take  a  hope- 
less view  of  the  situa- 
tion: "It's  never  so 
dark  as  ju.st  l)efore 
daybreak.  ..." 
Andre  Tridon. 
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Famous  Women  Who  Have 


NKLL  GWYN  sccins  to  be  iniiiinrtai.  Sh«  came 
from  nothing,  rose  to  dizzy  heights  of  royal 
favor,  and  lirially  became  ]>ractica1ly  notliing, 
althungli  !>he  scem>  to  have  exercised  an  almost  magic 
intlncm-e  ii(»iin  pc<  |»le.  Mvcn  now,  close  to  three  hun- 
ilred  veal:,  after  her  birth,  she  is  kc|it  alive  by  nnrncr- 
ous  dramas  wrilten  arounil  her  mcieoric  career.  No 
Ics-.  ih.in  nine  succtssful  plays  have  been  written  alwiit 
her.  F*ions  pilgrniis  see  to  it  that,  when  they  visit 
l.omlon,  they  pay  a  moment's  visit  at  least  to  the  old 
church  of  St.  Mariin's-in-the-l-ields— where  she  is 
bnried,  and  while  many  theatres  have  been  erected 
since  Ikt  time  on  tlic  site  i>f 
the  old  Dmry  Ijine  Theatre, 
lew  visitors  can  visil  that 
historic  spot  wiihont  at  least 
a  ihouglit  of  .\clly.  She  was 
a  King's  mistress,  a  chilil  hI 
the  coalyards,an  orange  girl, 
with  whom  the  Ihmux  of  the 
periixl  thongtit  titcy  could 
take  any  liberties.  an<l  she 
was  the  fomider  nf  the  aris- 
tiH-ratic  family  of  the  Dnke 
of  St.  Albans.  There  was 
"color"  in  her  career.  She 
exercised  a  power  for  g<XHl, 
di<l  much  to  relieve  the  suf- 
fering of  the  pnnr.  ma<le  the 
[)rnfligatc  King  attend  more 
religiously  to  his  rtiyal  duties 
than  any  other  influence,  so 
(bat  after  she  ha<l  passe<l 
from  favor,  and  her  place 
was  taken  by  other  women. 
(  barles.  who  was  stricken  by 
a|H)plcxy.  remembered  the 
one  good  infliieiice  in  his 
life.  an<l.  just  l)efiire  he 
breathed  his  List,  the  King 
rc<|iiestcd  that  they  woubl  not  let  "poor  .\elly  starve." 

Nell  was  born  I'ebniary  2,  I'ljO,  in  an  alley  near 
Drtiry  Lane.  Her  parents  were  hucksters,  and  were 
not  only  poor,  but  Itelonged  to  the  lower  dregs  of 
Society.  Her  mother,  who  livcil  to  sec  N'elly's  tri- 
mnphs.  was  <lrowncr|,  after  a  drnnken  spree,  in  a  pond. 
.Veil  had  nothing  in  her  girlliood  to  make  her  at  all 
refined  or  gentle.  It  is  even  said  that  she  could  not 
write,  from  the  fact  that  her  initi.ils  "V..  C"  were 
■•igned  to  a  bill  not  long  ago  sold  at  auction,  lint  this, 
like  so  many  stories  that  have  grown  np  aroimd  her. 
was  doubtless  untrue — one  who  was  capable  of  learn- 
ing the  long  parts  pl.iyed  by  her  must  Iiave  had  at 
least  some  knowledge  of  writing. 

.She  was  christened  Eleanor  (iwyn.  Her  nante  is 
variously  spelled  Owyn.  Gwin.  (iwinne.  Gwvnne  ami 
( Iwyne.  The  people  always  preferred  to  call  her  N'elly. 
;iiii|  while  the  pr^igrams  of  Dmry  Ijine.  in  accordance 


No.  2.   Nell  Gwyn 
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Afirr  Ihr  |<4iiiliai||  til  ^ir  I'tltr  l^cly 
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»itli  the  custom  of  the  period,  call  her  Mrs.  Kleanor 
(ilyn,  |)oor  Nelly  had  no  legal  right  to  the  coveted 
prefix  to  her  name.  .-Vfter  a  period  as  an  orange  girl, 
during  which  old  I'epys  records  that  he  kissed  her, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  comments  that  it  was  a  fortunate 
thing  that  .Mrs.  l'ei)ys  was  present.  .Nell  found  an 
"angel."  She  passc<l  from  the  aisles  of  the  theatre  by 
virtue  of  "her  figure  and  the  smallness  of  her  feel." 
It  was  quite  a  triumph  for  the  daughter  of  the  coal- 
yards,  and  she  seems  to  have  had  quite  early  a  certain 
distinction. 

She  luvamc  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  Ixjrd 
Ruckburst.  and  even  thai 
fact,  widely  gossipc<l  about, 
rather  served  to  incrca.-.e 
Iter  favor  with  the  crowd. 
It  is  saiil  that  in  company 
with  P.uckhur^t  s  b  e  wem 
out  to  sup|)er  with  a  |>;irly 
of  friends  after  the  theatre, 
and  there  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  C'harles  II.  who 
immediately  gave  Bnckhurst 
a  position  in  the  royal  house- 
hold, and  linally  sent  him  to 
l-'rance  on  what  someone  ha^ 
callcil  "a  sleeveless  errand," 
Now,  Nell  was  known  as  the 
King's  favorite,  and  as  such 
l>aske<l  in  the  sunshine  of 
royal  favor.  ,^he  retirc<l 
from  the  stage,  and  although 
^'harles  fell  in  love  with  a 
lady  of  honor,  and  a  pretty 
tight  ensued  for  the  l>estowal 
of  royal  favors,  the  other 
mistresses  of  the  King  are 
practically  forgotten,  a  n  d 
.Nell  is  kn<iwn  to  ever  y 
si"liooIlM)y.  She  was  prob- 
ably no  In-ticr  than  the  others,  and  yet  she  had  many 
qualities  that  emieareil  her  to  the  people,  .\fter  she  was 
dead,  people  wanie<l  to  sec  her  lifc-&lory  re-enacted. 
From  the  days  of  Jemingbam's  "Peckham's  l"rolic." 
printed  in  anil  Jerrold's  "Nell  (Iwyn."  seen  on 

the  stage  in  the  same  year,  she  has  liveil  before  the 
footlights,  and  perhaps  Nell  herself  would  have  had  it 
so.  She  love<l  the  stage,  and  devote<l  the  best  years  of 
her  life  to  it,  although,  strangely  enough,  it  is  not  the 
theatrical  portion  of  her  life  that  is  impt>rtant  in  the 
reviews  that  are  offered  to  the  public. 

After  the  fact  came  to  l>e  generally  recognized  thai 
.Nell's  life  furnished  the  dramatic  episodes  of  romance, 
tragedy,  intrigue  and  royal  favor,  which  are  tisually 
depenilable  qualities  on  the  stage,  she  became  the  cen- 
tral character  of  a  large  number  of  operas,  musical 
conjcdies  and  drama*.  Most  of  tlicni  bad  historical 
fact  for  a  hackgronnd,  anil     it  .iH/iifnn'r/  hh  fi\gf 
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Act  III.    Oisrlr*  iMr,  Uann):  **l  would  prefer  ■  child  to  your  Scho(>enh«uef  p]iilo«ophj  and  tmtH  ptOf>le" 
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AM,  or  rather  I  was,  a  dra- 
matic critic — a  modem  Bru- 
tus in  my  <]Hi'ia!  licM-  I 


Why  I  Don't 


Plays 


THE  CRITIC 


l»avc  U.'cn  a  pr>itii;miU  ami  mucli  icarcil  incinbLT  ul  liic  <lreaile<l 
Iheatncal  "dcalli  «atili."  I  li.ivc  a><i^ti-il  at  many  ilramalic  ob- 
sequies, and  with  Brutus  1  have  repeated  those  immortal  words: 
"t  come  to  bttiy  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him." 

N  i  .t  >i)  ver>-  long  ago  there  was  in 
tills  l  itv  a  theatrical  manaRer.  a  ver- 
ii.ililo  lU'sjjot.  whose  iV-^U:  liuiii'.  was 
gTcctliiy  oulstrclchcil  to  grasp  the  en- 
tire theatrical  world.  I  regarded  him 
as  a  species  of  theatrical  vampire  and, 
vfrtuously  tndignant  at  thi^  wrong 
(lone  the  drama.  I  felt  it  iiiy  duty  to 
down  him,  and  "down  liim"  I  did. 

As  tiie  season  progressed,  my  at- 
tadcs  grew  more  furious,  more  venom- 
ous, and  people  who  knew  hfan  came 
to  me  and  said  he  nas  nearly  at  t!ic 
end  of  his  resources.  His  backers 
were  withdrawing  tlieir  financial  support  because  my  criticisms 
had  opened  their  eyes  to  his  many  blunders. 

To-day  the  dramatic  art  is  becoming  a  serious  matter  with  fbe 
(utMic.  Itusiiir^^  iiHM),  who  formerly  npcned  their  muming  paper 
at  tlie  >tink  ijiintat:i'ii>  or  F,uni]Kan  rallies,  now  eagerly  «ierk 
their  favirile  ilramatu;  i  ritic  and  s«alli>w  his  arti.  K  tlu  ir 

coffee.  And  as  to  their  wives,  before  the  dear  things  thrust  their 
dainty  feet  into  their  slippers,  and  put  tlieir  warm  bodies  into 
breakfast  uftjiigt-rs.  even  before  tfiey  look  for  ttie  htcst  undeiv 
wcur  sale,  they  eagerly  seek  the  notice  of  the  new  "show."  The 
drama  has  come  into  its  own.  It  has  won  its  place  in  tin-  licart* 
of  the  people.  "Allah  l>e  praised!"  There  is  hut  one  gcil — the 
Show.   And  tlie  critic  i^  its.  prophet! 

One  afternoon  I  was  sitting  in  my  private  office,  writing  my 
regular  feuiVeteu  on  the  week's  faihtres.  I  had  asked  for  a  little 
place  for  myself,  for  I  have  not  the  COUragC  to  designate  that 
dimly  lit  corner  a  room.  The  editor  and  sub-editors  were  lie- 
ginning  to  treat  mc  with  dcfcreni  c.   My  star  was  in  the  ascension. 

A  card  was  banded  lo  me.  Upon  it  was  the  name  of  Manager 
S  the  despot  who  was  under  the  ban  of  my  displeasnre. 

For  a  moment  I  was  startled.  What  coiiM  lie  untit  with  me? 
Greatly  periurhed,  I  toM  the  attendant  to  slmw  him  in.  My 
emharrassment  was  not  mmatural.  .\t  that  time  I  was  still 
young ;  my  conscience  was  not  so  hardenetl  as  it  became  later  in 
life.  Had  T  done  this  man  an  injustice?  Guiltily  I  thrust  my 
"copy"  tnio  a  drawer.  I  was  writing,  for  the  Sunday  paper,  a 
"roast"  of  ht^  pla>s  and  his  companv.  which  everyone,  who  might 
have  ovcrli  i  ked  my  earlier  a'.t:H  k-  I'lriiiii  tlic  w<ek.  could  not 
fail  to  notice.  My  heart  beat  tnnuiltuously  with  pride.  Was  I 
really,  then,  so  important  that  this  great  theatrical  Cxsar  should 
come  to  roe?  Yes — I  was  the  tribunal! 
,  Quickly  T  outlined  in  my  mind  what  my  attitiide  should  be. 
and  «liat  T  wnnM  --iiy,  [  u  uiM  In-  very  digtrfied.  \ery  stern, 
very  aggressive,  I  must  continue  to  l)e  the  Brutu.s — who  buries 
and  does  not  praise. 

He  entered.  To  my  utter  astmishment,  his  manner,  instead  of 
being  hostile,  was — well,  have  you  ever  seen  a  poor  old  father 
v  1 '    ii'c  his  long-Iiist  srn  believed  to  ho  dead?    Thiislv  was  T 

.e  1  liv  Manager  .'i  ,   There  were  even  tears  of  emotion 

in  h:s  watery  eyes.  He  gave  me  no  chance  ti  .  -peak.  He  poured 
out  effusively  how  incomprehensible  it  was  that  we  tiro  congenial 
souls  oonid  fiave  lived  so  long  in  the  same  city  and  not  gravitated 
to  each  other  before.  He  had  felt  irresistibly  impelled  to  take 
the  first  step.  He  spoke  of  my  family. — he  had  known  tny  father 
casually,  as  a  hoy,— !•!  my  grc.il  talent,  and  tnv  greater  future. 
Not  a  wonl  al)out  my  attack  upon  his  tlveaire! 

.Vow.  I  am  not  such  a  vain  ass  as  to  be  taken  in  by  five  minutes 
of  fulsome  flattery.  No!  It  took  m  least  ten  minutes,  and  after 
that.  T  must  confe«s.  we— the  theatrical  manager  and  the  critic — 
were  life  loiii;  frieipl--'  lie  went  on  to  c.>n''i  \^■  [  ■  n.r  il  ,■  diflicultv 
he  experienced  to  get  suitable  plays,  and  he  begged  me  to  spare 


hiin,  to  "let  him  down  easy" 
until  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon 

the  pro]ier  material.   Suiting  ac- 
tion to  wurd.  he  placed  a  lle-!iy  hand  suflly  upon  my  <>huulder, 
and,  h.\ing  nic  »ith  hi>  watet  v  exes,  said  coaxingly: 
"Why  tlon't  you  write  a  play?" 

Taken  completely  aback  at  this  tinexpected  proposal.  I  stam- 
mered and  choked,  but  no  words  came.  He  .saw  his  advantage, 
and  followed  ;t  up.  He  was  sure  that  I  liad  the  dramatic  instinct 
strongly  developed.  The  man  w  ho  coldil  so  ci 'iiipletelx  ti  :i-  lowti 
a  play,  as  i  had  dune,  would,  he  said,  fuid  no  >liilK  ult>  in  building 
one  up. 

.\t  last,  l)y  great  effort,  I  found  my  voice.  I  thanked  him 
fervently,  hut  it  was  ont  of  the  question.    My  "activity  as  a 

critic,"  my  "limited  time."  my  "higher  profession  a'^  a  journalist." 
I't  ci'/iTii.  i-t  ielera.  Mvery thing  that  a  man  .says  uhen  he  ha.s 
nothing  to  say  I  sai<l,  and  I  ended  by  thanking  liini  protu>cly, 
and  declining  the  honor  as  modestly  as  I  could.  Then  1  was 
sorry,  for  I  dislike  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  anyone,  even  though 
they  he  tlii  M-  of  a  r  irmerrial  theatre  manager,  I  saw  p<>r1rayc<l 
ill  the  fle\il)le  Inieiinieiils  "f  his  eo\nitenaiicc  such  ileep  distress, 
such  lUter  hu]>clesMie>s,  that  it  cut  me  to  the  quick.  With  the 
greatest  amiabiUty  1  tried  to  console  him — in  vain.  The  otie 
smgle  thing  he  desired  most  in  this  worki  was  a  play, — with  my 
name  attached  to  it, — anri  <hat  was  denied  him  f 

Did  yon  ever  see  a  deer  shot?  Neither  have  I.  Hut  I  have 
read  many  moving  docriplii'iis  of  the  iw>i>r  an'nial's  last  mo- 
ments, how  the  eyes  speak  with  such  reproach  before  the  last 
breath  gives  out  with  a  sigh,  tint  it  is  positively  heart-rending! 

The  manager  gazed  «t  me  with  those  il>  ing-deer  eyes.  Then 
he  turned  and,  .speechless  with  emotion,  staggered  out.  I  tried 
to  continue  my  attack  upiui  him  for  the  .'^unilay  paper,  hut  the 
gall  (^amil■a^I^  known  as  iiiki,  into  which  1  had  ilippeil  my  pen. 
gradually  lunud  «hile.  and  before  long  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness wa«  flowing  in  optimistic  prognostications  of  a  dramatic 
renaissance. 

.'^onie  time  after  the  call  of  mv  in.ni.i^'ei  friend.  I  hapiK'ued 
late  one  night  to  drop  in  at  a  cafe  well  kiio«n  in  the  theatrical 
ilistrict.  There,  around  a  table  in  a  corner,  with  foaming  glasses 
of  beer  before  them,  sal  some  of  the  leading  members  of  Man- 
ager S        's  company.  I  knew  them  sljghtty.  bttt  hesitated  to 

join  the  group,  feeling  that  they  WOUtd  natUiatly  re-eiit  my  recent 

Severe  criticisms  nf  their  acting.  Kolhing  of  the  kind,  ricing 
then  naive  and  inexpericnci-d,  1  could  n.  l  r.nilerstand  why  they 

should  greet  an  avowed  enemy  so  cortlially.  There  was  a  unani- 
mous shout  of  welcome  when  they  saw  me.  They  took  me  at 
once  into  their  circle,  and  each  fought  the  other  to  treat  me  with 
the  best  the  establishnwnt  had  to  offer.   The  comedian,  whose 

stage  hmnor  I  had  ilesignateil  as  sail,  llung  his  ;ir  iis  .irinnid  iiie. 
quite  overcome  with  lia|)piness  at  meeting  a  man  whom  he  ha«l 
admireil  for  many  years.  The  characlcr-actor  or  character- 
dsnber.  as  I  bad  called  him.  lKapc<l  coals  of  fire  upon  my  head 
by  calling  me  "dear,  giftcil  lioy." 

I  low  siMuulating  fm  a  ra- 
(onlfiir — this  witty,  artistic  cir- 
cle! When  I  toW  them  my 
worn-out  old  newspaper  storieti. 
which  had  never  failed  to  send 
other  listeners  to  Hieep,  they  hefrl 
their  si<lcs.  sjilitting  with  laugh- 
ter. Then  unanimously,  as  one 
man,  they  cried  out: 

"Why  don't  y<w»  write  a 
plav"' 

That  settled  it.  The  world 
waited    I  oweil  it  to  the  world. 

.\  few  days  later  I  sat  at  my 
desk,  a  heap  of  cigarette  ashes 

in  front  of  me,  up  to  the  neck 
in  a  great  play.  Tt  was  otdy  a 
iriilli-i  tiinv  of  thf.  IV.  iiit:  ■  •*!  tnv 

confounded  huincM.  That  I  had 
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HAMItTON  RFVFl.LR  AS  THE  VVA2IR  MAXSUR  IN  "KISM 


Kccit  talent  as  a  ilranuitist  was  ni>  longer  a  matter  of  doLiltl. 
Siuliienly  I  licarcl  the  frou-frou  of  silk,  aiul  inhaled  the 

odor  of  an  unfamiliar  perfume.   It  was  Miss  F  ,  for 

many,  many  years  a  great  favorite  in  ingenue  parts  in 

Manager  S  "s  ciini|>aiiy,  and  wiiuin  1  had  secretly 

a<lored  from  in\'  earliest  youth.  What  could  site  want  of 
mc?  Were  lier  jewels  stolen  again,  or  h.id  she  secured  a 
divorce  from  her  fourth  husliand?  No,  that  had  alrcarly 
been  used  in  our  pa|>er  svith  fuie  sensational  eflfect.  Was 
she  going  into  vaudeville,  to  play  her  olrl  successes — de- 
nuire  young  girls  of  twenty  years  ago?  No.  none  of  these 
familiar  and  pathetic  subterfuges  to  revive  dying  interest. 
She  spoke  of  nothing  but  my  critiques,  my  great  and  com- 
plex insight  into  things  dramatic.  She  said  1  was  ]>er- 
fcctly  won<lerful.  Then,  as  she  rose  to  leave,  sIk  asked 
in  her  sweet,  elusive.  cares>>ing  voice ; 
"Why  don't  you  write  a  play:" 

If  a  man  has  a  heart,  such  an  earnest  appeal  cannot 
fall  on  deaf  ears.  (  hie  owe>  duties  to  others  as  well  as 
to  one's  self.    With  great  sincerity,  I  answcre<l: 

"Very  well,  since  you  wish  it.  I  a-fW  write  a  play. 
Here's  my  hand  on  it." 

.\n  e.xpression  of  such  imbounded  <lelight  came  into 
her  face  that  words  fail  nie  to  descril>c  it  accurately.  It 
was  the  grateful  look  of  a  human  being  who  felt  tliat  she 
harl  not  livc<l  in  vain,  and  was  n()w  going  to  begin  to  really 
rnjoy  life.  It  reminiled  me  of  the  last  act  of  a  bail  play 
I  had  once  "roastcil,"  an<l  in  which  she  ha<i  playe<l  the 
leading  part.  The  only  gfHxl  thing  in  it  had  been  the  ex- 
pression on  her  face  when  tite  villain,  who  had  led  her 
.'istray  years  before,  came  back  to  "make  good."  Going 
lo  left  upper  entrance — 1  mean  to  the  door  leading  down- 
-.tiirs  to  the  street — she  threw  me,  over  her  shoulder,  the 
very  same  sweet  glance  with  which  she  had  nia<lc  her  exit 
every  evening,  ami  she  si>okc  the  .same  line,  which,  as 
I'ate  willeil,  tilted  the  situation  perfectly: 

"I  count  upon  you." 

I  wrote  the  play,  and.  as  might  be  naturally  e.\pected. 
I  put  into  it  all  the  keen,  satirical  and  ironic  wit  for 
which  my  critical  writing  had  long  been  famous.  Of 
i-Durse,  it  was  a  comedy! 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  theme.  I  was  too  old  a 
h,ind  at  the  business  to  try  to  force  upon  the  public  any 
new  complications.  Il  was  the  *lld  .Story  freshly  handled. 
1  had  no  "message."  What  I  was  after  was  box  ofticc 
receipts.  .My  colleagues,  the  other  critics,  would  stanil 
t)y  me.  They  were  all  very  kiml,  many  of  them  sending 
me  clippings  from  European  and  native  comic  papers  to 
help  out  with  my  dialogue. 

The  rehearsals  went  magnificently.  Wc  all  l.iugheil 
ourselves  sick ;  even  the  stage  manager  siit  with  iiie  and 
cliucklL'<l.  We  really  amused  ourselves.  The  great  night 
of  the  fremicre  also  came.  My  colleagues,  the  critics, 
were  present  in  great  array.  The  house  was  packed — 
with  deadheads.  The  paying  public  was  kept  out.  I  did 
not  want  any  wet  blankets.  Xo,  no.   I  knew  my  business ! 

The  next  morning  the  papers  heralded  a  new  dramatic 
author,  "The  Great  Comedy  at  Lost."  "Audience  Con- 
vulsed by  Clever  I'lay,"  and  so  on.  Hut— the  public 
stayed  away,  ISy  the  en<l  of  the  week  the  theatre  was 
closed  from  want  of  spectators.  Wc  tried  to  save  the 
situation  by  raising  a  snow-stonu  nf  "pai>er,"  but  even 
the  deadhcails  wouliln't  come. 

I  did  not  lose  my  self-respect.  Oh,  no!  .And  my 
friends  of  the  theatre  stowl  by  me  so  close  that  the  actors 
continued  to  borrow  of  me  always  a  sign  of  great  con- 
fidence in  a  man,  and  his  exchequer.  I  had  many  talks 
with  the  manager  about  raising  a  syndicate  fur  my  next 
play.  Everybody  gave  me  advice.  I  listened  modestly  to 
all  they  said :   "Your  mistake        (Contintird  on  page 
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"OTIIKR  ilKN  MAY  WORK.  m'T  NO.XE  RKCF.IVfS  TMK  IVST.XNT  KKWARD  THAT  THE  IM.WKR  IMIKS" 


Otis  Skinner— America's  Leading  Romantic  Actor 


ACTOHS  have  Ikch  iikciicil  lo  tonii  U-arcrs.  Iliiigiiig  light 
iiUo  the  future,  anJ  casting  their  ln-ams  into  the  dark 
coniers.  of  the  past.  They  have  been  conipare<l  t"  looking- 
glass  hohlcrs,  liulding  up  the  mirrors  to  Nature.  Thev  have  l>cen 
dubbeil  artists  nr  artisans,  according  to  their  merits,  (ir  the  view 
of  tlic  bchohlcr.  It  was  one  nl  their  own  craft,  one  of  our  fore- 
most players,  who  has  said  that  tliey  have  the  proiHTtics  of  blot- 
ting paper,  or  of  sponges. 

It  wa»  Utis  Skinner  who  made  thi>  comparison.  ".\n  act<ir," 
he  said,  "is  a  thernwinetcr,  but  a  self -registering  one." 

This  summarizing  of  the  actor  occurred  in  the  red-walled  tea 
room  of  a  Fifth  Avemie  hotel.  The  star  of  "Kismet"  was  tern- 
jwrarily  playing  the  role  of  a  bachelor.  Bryn  .\lawr.  where  the 
fatnily  home  is.  was  too  far  from  Broadway  for  our  afternoon 
foregathering.  The  largest  and  finest  of  star  <lrcssing-roonis  is 
small  and  mean  to  a  man  who  hungers  for  the  outer  air.  The 
household  gods  had  not  been  transported  from  llryn  Mawr  to  the 
pleasant  apartment  near  Madison  Square,  where  they  are  now 
set  up.  The  tea  room  was  the  solution,  and  there,  flanked  by  a 
curving  table  with  a  samovar,  whence  fragrant  steam  issued. 


china  cru?lial>le  a>  igg^lietU,  and  a  basket  of  lii>t-luiu>e  grapes 
nearly  as  large  as  egg-',  and  with  a  girl  in  a  pale  blue  broadcloth 
gazing  at  him  from  the  table  on  our  right,  and  a  woman  in  autumn 
leaf  velvet  sending  glances  of  delighte<l  recognit'on  at  the  star 
from  our  Uft,  and  the  glimpses  of  the  .\venue"s  five  oVliK'k 
kaleidoscope  distracting  us,  we  talked  generally  of  actors,  and 
sjiecilically  of  Otis  Skinner. 

Much  of  the  vigor  of  Hajj.  the  Oriental  hero  of  "Kismet,"  was 
missing  from  its  chief  actor.  The  man  with  the  strong,  well-knit 
figure,  in  the  fashionable  brown  overcoat,  the  strong  face  that 
might  have  belonged  to  a  man  in  any  successful  sphere  of  life, 
but  for  the  eyes,  womanly  in  their  wcasional  softness,  and  always 
with  the  far  visii  n  of  the  dreamer,  frameil  in  hair,  black  in  some 
s])ots  and  grizzled  in  otheTs,  kept  short  to  restrain  its  refractory 
curling,  walked  in  with  none  of  the  swagger  of  Hajj,  the  strut  <)f 
Lafayette  Tower,  nor  the  terrif>ing  stride  of  Hrideau.  Me 
seemed  a  bit  tired,  and  he  confessed  he  was.  The  daily  cooking, 
to  rid  himself  of  the  last  brown  sta-n  of  llajj"s  In-ggarly  jier- 
sonality.  was  exhausting.  It  was  much  hariler  U>  get  Hajj  out 
of  his  system  than  to  get  into  that  wily  beggar's  skin.   It  retjuircd 
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ilircc-iiiiaricr>  i)f  an  limir  tu  wrajic  ihc  outer  layers.  s<»  to  s|K'ak, 
of  Ilajj's  colurinf;  off  hiis  face  ami  l>u<1y,  no  <>(|tiare  inch  of  wliii-li 
is  not  represented  in  brown,  anil  a  tlaily  Turkish  batli  to  remove 
the  rctnnants  of  Hajj  that  hirkcd  in  hi'^  )*i»res.  The  work  of  the 
bath  attcnilants  luil  i^ccn  rtTcctiial.  No  trace  of  I  lajj  retnainc<l 
except  the  proiounil  eyes,  clark  ami  briglii.  yet  <ireanifu1,  tiiat  be- 
long only  in  titc  face  of  artist*. 

W  hile  he  played  with  the  thin  little  sandwiche>,  that  plainly  be 
detested,  and  sipped  the  tea,  which  he  tolerated,  ( )iis  ."^kinncr 
overturned  the  iilols  of  the  public  which  ha*  accepted  him,  and  a 
large  part  of  which  love.*  him  as  tlic  leatling  .American  actor,  with 
the  same  cruel  imlilTcrencc  with  which  I  lajj  »tranglcs  his  victims 
in  "Kismet." 

Xo,  he  hadn't  the  student  temperament.  No.  he  wasn't  a  stu- 
dent. Down  crashing  went  the  i<li>l  his  public  had  erected  of  this 
most  studious  actor.  No,  he  was  not  an  assiihious  worker.  He 
was  lazy,  .\lthougli  .Mr.  ."skinner  said  this,  and  .\lr.  Skinner  is  a 
gentleman,  and  gentlemen  do  not  lie.  let  me  reassure  his  tender 
public.  Mr.  Skinner  believed  what  he  said.  I  don't  tn-lieve  it. 
.Nor  do  you.  There  is  no  deception  so  thorough  as  that  wc 
practice  upon  ourselves.    He  said : 

"I  study  in  the  sense  that  every  actor  studies.  lie  is  constantly 
alive  to  impressions  of  the  persons  he  sees,  of  their  acts  ami  the 
motives  that  ]>rompt  them,  lie  is  acutely  .sensitive  to  his  sur- 
roundings. He  takes  something  from  them  all.  lie  si^ks  up 
impressions  as  a  blotting  paper  or  a  s|x>nge. 

".\n  actor  m.iy  lie  tix*  gre.itly  a  stuilcnt  of 
books.  lie  cannot  be  too  much  a  student  of  life. 
Every  true  actor  is  a  person  of  impuNc.  He  is 
at  the  play  of  every  wiml  that  blows,  lie  is  not 
gnvemed  by  rules." 

"Then  an  actor  may  l>c  excused  for  doing 
things  an<l  thinking  of  them  afterwards?" 

The  eyes  surveying  the  kaleidoscope  of  I-'ifth 
Avenue  at  tea  time,  and  looking  impersonally  at 
the  gay  plumaged  bird  wonien  preening  and 
pecking  at  their  tea,  came  back  to  tne  in  startled 
protest. 

"Oh!  no.  .\n  actor  may,  and  shoubl.  reflect 
his  surroundings,  lie  should  be  sensitive  to 
them,  lie  should  l)c  a  thermometer,  but  not  a 
wild  one.  lie  should  be  a  self-registering  ther- 
mometer." 

"fs  it  worth  while,  the  actor's  career,  compared 
with  that  of  other  successful  men ':" 

Mr.  Skinner  is  a  man  of  une.xpectedncss. 
Never  before  had  I  talked  with  a  man  about  his 


vocation,  wlio  did  not  tell  nie  that  in  the  back- 
ground of  his  life  was  another  vocation  which 
lie  woubl  have  preferre<l.  and  which  had  lost 
nmch  in  failing  of  his  distingiiisheil  and  profit- 
able services.    lUu  the  exception  returned. 

"Very  much  worth  while,  as  is  every  man's 
work  to  him.  but  the  actor's  reward  is  nK)re 
tangible  and  jileasurablc.  ( )tlicr  men  may  work, 
an<l  succeed,  but  none  of  thein  receives  that  in- 
stant and  intimate  rewanl  for  bis  work  that  the 
actor  docs  from  his  audiences,  Creating  a  part 
is  like  |>ainiing  a  picture  and  hanging  it  on  the 
wall,  and  hearing  people  praise  it.  That  reward 
comes  to  an  actor  from  his  audiences.  Besides," 
he  broke  olT.  "1  wouldn't  have  been  worth  a 
continental  at  anything  else  in  the  world." 

".Most  men  an<l  women  think  they  would. 
They  mourn  the  work  they  might  have  done." 

He  nocbled.  "Yes.  I've  heard  them.  Itut  take 
everyone  of  tlmse  com|>lainers  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  r<i.-ul  on  which  he  has  started,  and  Ik 
would  take  the  same  one  again. 
"The  act<tr,  like  everyone  else,  has  found  his 
Work  if  he  is  succe-sinl  in  it,  It  is  not  a  life  of  unvarying 
peace  and  plent\.  I  have  known  all  of  the  misery,  and  soundeil 
all  the  <lespair  it  can  olTcr.  I  have  borne  the  jokes  and  jeal- 
ousies, the  plays  that  are  not  quite  right,  all  'the  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune.'  but  the  compensations  arc  a  satis- 
fying e(|uivalent.  The  com))ensations  are  those  which  any  other 
man  has  for  work  that  has  been  well  ilone,  and  he  has  besiiles  the 
prai.se  for  what  is  well  done.  The  actor  has  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  he  is  giving  the  people  out  in  front,  bis  audiences, 
something  they  want,  ami  that  they  are  giving  him  in  return  their 
symiwthy  ami  sup|>ort.  The  audience  gives  him  the  joy  of  the 
line  glow  of  collective  friemlship." 

He  looked  uj>  from  the  golden  shallows  of  his  unenjtjycd  cup 
of  tea  when  I  asked  him  what  the  audience,  who  always  exacts 
tile  price  of  its  fricmisliip.  must  have.    He  replieil : 

"Many  tiiiiik  it  must  have  strong,  human  love.  .-\  good  love 
scene  is  desirable,  but  not  in<lis[>ensable.  Gentle,  infectious 
humor  iK-rmeating  the  play,  reflected  by  tl»e  actor,  will  always 
win." 

How  did  this  num.  who  denied  he  was  a  student,  learn  .so  thor- 
oughly the  characteristics  of  the  Orientals?    He  told  me: 

"I  have  watched  ( )ricntals  at  (lihraltar,  and  my  blotting  paper 
took  tip  some  of  their  ink."  he  said.  "an<l  when  I  found  1  had 
to  play  Hajj  I,  of  course,  rea<l  several  authoritative  works  on 
tl»e  Orientals.   ( )ne  was  Sir  Richard  Iturtim's.    I  read  these  to 
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acquire  kno\vle<lgc  of  the 
externals.  For  instance,  an 
or<linary  gesture,  to  coin- 
mand  attention,  would  be 
like  this" :  He  raise*!  his 
1ian<l  sidewtse,  his  lingers 
slightly  curvetl.  'I'lic  ges- 
ture was  effective.  It  ar- 
rested my  attention,  alsn 
that  of  the  girl  in  pale  blue 
broadcloth  and  the  woman 
in  autunm-leaf  v  c  I  v  c  t. 
"But  the  Oriental  goshire 
is  this":  'Hie  hands  out- 
spread, the  palms  turned 
upward,  the  fingers  closed. 

Still  with  the  weary  man 
and  the  disillusioned  wom- 
an in  minri,  I  asked  the  in- 
terpreter of  Majj  how  he 
forgot  by  day  the  beggar  he 
portrayed  at  night.  Again 
the  exception : 

"I  don'l  want  to  forget 
him,  and  don't  try,"  he  said. 
"I'nconsciously  I  am  al- 
ways thinking  of  him.  huw 
to  better  him.  what  should 
be  done  to  ]>crfctt  h  i  m, 
an<l  these  thoughts,  drift 
thoughts  though  they  seem, 
lead  to  an  improvement 
here  and  there  in  the  eve- 
ning's work." 

There  was  no  golf,  there 
were  no  long  walks,  no 
light  reading,  as  a  counter- 
irritant  to  the  .strenuous, 
adventurous  beggar  in 
"Kismet."  "I  haven't  conu 
down  to  brass  tacks,"  he 
said.  "I'll  adjust  myself  to 
normal  living  as  so<m  as  we 
arc  settled  in  the  Madison 
Avenue  apartment.  Mean- 
while my  twelvc-ycar-ol<l 
daughter's  monthly  school 
reports  are  a  means  of  dis- 
traction, to  her  mother  at 
least,  and  I  measurably 
share  them.  Ihit  I  lajj  him- 
self gives  mc  a  great  deal 
of  physical  exercise.  You 
have  noticed  he  conunits 
three  murders.  .\nd  the 
part  is  the  longest  one  ever 
written.  We  accept  Ham- 
let as  the  longest  part.  It 
is  proverbial  that  anything 
of  great  length  is  'as  long 
as  Hamlet.'  The  lines  in 
'Hamlet'  can  lie  rea<l  in  an 
hour.  It  keeps  mc  busy 
spitting  out  the  wonis  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  uttcre<l 
to  read  Hajj's  s|)ceche5  in 
an  hour  and  a  cjuarfer.  It 
is  a  taxing  part,  but  I've 
learned  since  I've  been 
playing  it  longer,  that  there 
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are  times  when  I  can  let 
down  physically  for  a  ukh 
mcnt.  For  instance,  the 
murder  scene  in  the  prison 
IS  one  of  tin-  climaxes  of 
the  |>lay,  yet  jxiri  nf  it  is  a 
re>l  peri<Kl  for  mc.  I  lot 
the  nuiscles  relax  for  a  con- 
siderable time  Iicforc  re- 
newing carnage." 

"N'our  ailmircr?  >'>mc- 
tiniCN  ask  why  vou  remain 
in  romantic  patts.  They 
think  you  can  play  anything 
«ell.  anil  woidil  like  to  see 
\<i\\  now  and  then  in  mod- 
ern parts." 

"I  should  like  to  play 
tuoilern  part*,"  he  replied. 
"I  di<l  in  'The  Duel."  I 
would  be  willing  t'>  play  the 
character  of  a  business  man 
if  he  were  not  like  all  other 
business  men.  I  want  to 
play  a  |i>art  that  has  strong 
i  liaracteristics.  Many  mod- 
i  rn  per-uns  arc  like  other 
modern  persons." 

livery  actor,  like  every 
other  man.  is  a  priHluct  of 
cvolmion.  I  asked  Mr. 
Skinner  to  name  the  jK-ri- 
<h|s  of  his  evolution  into 
llajj,  and  the  contcnif>o- 
raneous  ( )tis  Skinner. 

"There  was  the  j>erioil 
when  I  was  with  Ijiwrence 
Itarrctt  and  tonk  a  wrong 
turn,  and  In-came  a  dread- 
fid  little  liarrrtt.  I  don't 
know  what  ailed  mc,  but  I 
was  becoming  a  wretched 
ranter.  The  angel  of  de- 
liverance w  a  s  .\ugU'ilin 
Daly.  Not  an  actor  him- 
self, he  encouraged  what 
was  in  the  plajer  him>clf, 
anci  taught  him  to  express 
hiiiKcIf  through  the  part. 
There  were  five  years  of 
this  valuable  tuition.  For 
two  years  I  was  with  Mrnl- 
jcJo.  absorbing  all  that  1 
could  of  goiwl  in  her  art. 
There  were  several  year-, 
with  B'loth  that  were  years 
*>f  inspiration,  .^fter  that 
I  set  out  for  nnstdf.  ami 
have  had  a  long  course  of 
self-tuition." 

It  is  not  casj  to  define 
arting  at  its  best,  nor  was 
it  easv  to  say  what  it  i<.  that 
rcprocluces  the  picture  in 
the  actor's  mind  clearly  and 
forcefully  in  that  of  the 
audience;  in  other  words, 
when  the  thcrinometer  ef- 
fectively register*.  "It  is 
something  not  yet  named. 

<l'.'nnii»t-J  ./It  f^Hf  tiO 
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Nine  Years  Youung  and  a  Near  Star 


liulc  girl,  with  a  round,  linn  inuM-li'ii  I'acc.  a  rmiiul  lililc  boilv, 
ami  canilid  blue  cjcs,  which  rciniiulcil  inc  uf  niy  last  and  biggest 
far-away  doll,  lookcil  u|>  from  the  playhouse  in  her  dressing-room, 
and  considcrc<l.  While  she  is  considering,  let  nic  cxjdain  how  n 
playhoMse  can  be  in  a  dressing-r<x>in.  while  llic  reverse  is  usually 
tnie.  The  chief  object  of  her  attention  wa>  a  playhouse  within  a 
playhouse.  Playing  now,  she  wab  aljout  to  play.  At  the  nK>inent 
she  had  an  audience  of  two— her  grandinolher  and  nie.  A  quarter 
hour  later  she  would  be  playing  t<)  an  audience  of  twelve  hundred 
IKTsons,  or  the  capacity  of  the  Liberty  Theatre. 

The  playhouse  of  her  greater  interest  was  a  scpiare  t.ible,  not 
quite  so  high  as  her  sboublers;  in  fact,  at  the  he'glit  which 
Shakespeare  prescribe<l  for  a  loving  inaidcii.  "as  high  as  the 
heart."  There  were  a  tiny  beilstead.  a  miniature  sofa,  some 
minute  chair.s.  several  infiiiite.simal  platters,  and  over  them  pre- 
siilc<l  a  wee  black  doll  named  Sally  .\nn,  in  honor  of  Mamie 
Lincoln's  Topsy-likc  part  in  the  play.  Rctwren  the  (|uestion  and 
answer  an  order,  in  a  piping,  childish  voice,  was  sent  over  the 
toy  telephone  in  the  little  playhouse  for  "souk  good  meat,— ami 
cauliflower. — and  sugar." 

Iler  household  duties  finished.  Juliet  Shelby,  standing  within 
arm's  reach  of  \  ictoria,  a  <loll  that  looked  herself,  am!  Hal- 
lowe'en, a  rakish  lociking  male  jdayfcllow,  and  Katlierinc.  the  dis- 
reputable remnant  of  what  was  once  a  doll,  whose  stage  name  is 
.Susan  Jemima,  but  whose  title  in  private  life  is  Kathcriiic,  ami 
who  sat  in  a  row  on  the  long  table  in  her  ilressing-room.  made 
answer : 

"Everybotly  in  the  companies  begins  to  teach  nie  to  act.  Then 
they  stop,  as  l>a<ldy — that's  William  I-arnuin — did.  and  .Mr.  W 
WixmIs — that's  my  manager — did,  anil  say,  'do  ahead,  Juliet,  ami 
play  it  in  your  own  way.' 

"Oh,  yes,  I  like  l>cing  an  actress.  My  sister  Margaret  is  an 
actress.  She's  blacker.  I  mean  she's  a  brunette.  She  has  black 
eyes  and  dark  hair,  ami  she's  two  years  older  than  me.  1  wish 
they  would  take  .Margaret  into  the  c-ompany.  ami  let  her  play  "The 
Littlest  Kcbel"  one  night,  or  one  week.  an<l  nie  play  it  the  next. 
Then  sister  an<l  I  could  alw.iys  Ik*  together,  and  play  as  much  n'- 
we  like — play  keep  house.  1  mean.  1  told  Mr.  Womls  that,  .ind 
be  said  :   'Xol  such  a  bad  idea  for  a  kid.    I'll  think  about  it.' 

"My  days  are  just  like  any  other  little  girl's.  I  go  from  here 
with  niauima—  llul's  what  I  call  my  grandma.  My  mother  is  with 


ni>  sister — they've  been 
l>laying  in  an  awful 
failure.  Wc  go  home 
to  otu  tiat  at  I  )iie  Hundred  and  rHclitb  Street  as  soon  as  the 
play  is  over,  elcxeii  o'clock.  I  have  a  cup  of  chocolate  and  a 
cracker,  anil  go  to  bed.  I  get  up  next  day  alxtiit  eleven  and  have 
a  light  breakfast.  My  mother  makes  it  for  me  when  she  is  at 
humc — French  toast  with  hot  milk  over  it.  Then  I  play  with  my 
si.sier,  if  she's  there;  if  she  isn't,  mother  or  mamma  play  with 
nic  until  luncheon.  My  lunch  is  some  soup  and  a  piece  of  beef, 
because  they  make  me  strong.  Then  I  go  out  on  Riverside  Drive, 
an<l  walk,  and  nin,  and  pLiy  for  two  hours.  1  come  back  an<l 
spend  two  hours  with  my  governess,  studying  re.i<ling  and  writing, 
and  geography  and  arithmetic.  I'm  going  to  study  French.  .After 
my  lessons  I  have  my  ilinner.  any  kind  of  a  dinner  that  any  other 
little  girl  would  like,  except  that  I  don't  care  for  candy,  nor  pie. 
nor  cake.  That's  at  five.  Then  it's  time  to  come  to  the  theatre. 
I  like  to  get  here  early,  about  six.  so  that  I  ilon't  have  to  hurry, 
aiul  can  play  house  a  long  time  before  the  curtain  giK-s  u]>." 

She  looked  as  grave  and  reflective  when  1  asked  her  what  she 
had  played  before  "The  Littlest  Rebel,"  which  F.dward  I'cple  had 
expanded  from  a  sketch  for  her,  as  any  adult  actress  recounting 
her  con<|uests.  season  after  season. 

"I  phye<l  first  in  'Cameo  Kirby."  "  she  sai<l.  She  lifted  the 
tiny  gold  locket,  with  a  hint  of  a  diamon<l  at  its  centre.  "The 
star.  Mr.  Goodwin,  gave  it  to  nie.  I  was  with  'The  Master  Key* 
and  with  Mmc.  Kalicli  in  'The  Woman  'if  To-day.'  and  in  stock 
companies  out  West,  and  with  Mr.  llillianl  in  '.V  Fool  There 
Was.' "  .\  tender  glance  at  the  bald  and  <lisreputable  doll  rem- 
nant. "And  Katlwrinc  has  been  with  me  in  all  of  them.  Two  of 
the  plays  were  failures,  and  between  them  I  went  to  scIuhiI." 

Juliet  has  a  brief  record.  You  can't  unroll  many  events  in  nine 
years,  if  you  hapjien  to  start  as  a  baby.  She  was  born  in  Shrevc- 
port.  La.  Her  grandmother,  Mary  Miles,  is  an  actress.  Her 
mother,  t'barlotte  i^helby.  is  likewise.  That  is  all.  except  that  she 
has  accnmulaled  fifty-nine  dolls,  and  her  sister  has  fifty-six.  The 
overwhelming  ilnll  family  cKXupies  a  roum  in  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twelfth  .'Street  tlat.  Her  stage  name  was  Mary  Miles  Mintcr. 
until  at  family  council  it  was  ilecidetl  to  return  to  her  own  name, 
Juliet  Shelby. 

"I  don't  think  I  woukl  like  to  play  Juliet,  though,"  she  said, 
thoughtfully.  "\\>ii  know  where  sIk-  says,  'He  has  left  no  poison 
for  me.'  and  stabs  herself.  I  wouldn't  like  to  .stab  myself.  H  I 
were  <lead.  what  would  my  dollies  do?"  A.  P. 
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Fatrar 


Tcua£X.iil 


OadaU 


Homer 


TX^I  IliRE  a  comparatively  few  years  ago 
grand  opera  was  a  luxury  for  the 
select  few,  millions  now  enjoy  it  every  day 
in  their  own  homes  on  tlie  Victor. 

This  wonderful  instrument  not  only 
brings  to  you  the  masterpieces  of  opera, 
but  tliey  are  rendered  by  the  selfsame 
artists  who  are  captivating  hosts  of  opera 
enthusiasts  in  the  leading  opera  houses — 
the  worlds  greatest  artists  who  make 
records  only  for  the  \'ictor. 

And  the  next  inotncnt  you  can  be  listening:  to 
the  ceiiis  of  song  from  chc  sparkling  musical 
comedies,  or  being  entertained  by  the  leading 
fun-makers. 

It  is  only  a  step  from  grand  opera  and  the 
classical  to  the  lighter  forms  of  music,  for  the 
Victor  is  vvomlerfully  versatile  and  changes  at 
will  from  grand  opera  to  ragtime,  from  minstrel 
show  to  sacred  nuisic.  from  vocal  selections  to 
instrumental  numliers;  the  very  music  you  like 
best  at  the  very  time  you  want  to  hear  it. 


Sconi 


Sembrich 


Schumann.Hcink 


cAA  — — '  Any  Victor  dralrr  in  any  cily  in  the  »< 
-_JCJL   K'ad'y  play  any  Victor  music  you  wisl; 


will  Klxlly  play  any  Victor  music  you  wish  to 
hear  and  dcmunsirate  to  you  the  wonderful 
Victor- Victrola. 


Victor. Vicuola  IV,  Its 


Victor- VtctroU  IX.  tSO 

MjiV..r  ,  ■  >k 


Victor  Tallcinc  Machin*  Cow 
Camden,  N.  J.,  V.  S.  A. 

Itoflla^  r.mm..,.,..«r  t     .  u.«ir«.l.  Cul  Iiib  IhMHlMun. 

New  Victor  Records  mt  on  mIc 
at  all  dealers  on  the  28ih  of  each  niiinlh 


Victor -VictroU  f  XVI.S200 


{Pure  as  the  Pines) 


PINE-TAR,  as  combined  in 
this  soap  with  other  ingre- 
dients adapted  especially  to 
the  needs  of  the  scalp,  is  invaluable 
for  promoting  the  health  and 
beauty  of  the  hair.  For  nearly 
forty  years  it  ha.';  been  used  and 
recommended  by  the  highest 
medical  authorities.  It  cleanses 
and  stimulates  the  iicalp  and,  by 
c^tablishing  healthy  conditions, 
imparts  lustre  and  beauty  to 
the  hair. 


To  MTUtr  (lie  be*  tad  qaicknl  muln  fmm  Picker'i  Tat  Smp, 
yoa  ihouM  kaow  Akw  lo  ilumixio,  how  <ifi»n  lo  thun|m.  ind 
»lui  In  dn  between  ihun|i<Ka.  0«rl»alclet  "How  lo  Ciir  fi.-t 
the  Hiirud  5u)p"  nlk  all  tha.    Mulr4  free  oa  nrgiml 
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Chiclets 

•  V  REALLY  DELIGMTFUL 

Cl|<  ^aintp  mint  (^oberc6 
CaniTo  Coaled 

Look  for  the  Bird  Card*  in  the 
packets.  You  can  secure  a 
beautiful  Bird  Album  FREE. 

lUlf  a  roilKon  tollu  of  ^|  kliult  —  in,  ludlna 
•To«tn  ur".  chlldri-n,  i™:Ii.t..  «.  ..  ^rr  coll,,  iinx 
.-ur  wundi-iful  Bird  S«adi«e  —  hiithlul  i.'i»aHac. 
tion>  ol  Am.-ri.-in  binl.  in  full  CT)l..r« ,  ,v»  rip. 
Ikln<ir  the  hinii'  plunacr.  lulMla.  arai  no*  to  lilKiw 
ihrm  on  etclii.  Voo  will  fintl  ,mw  iM^Auilfut  tWril 
lucturi-  la  nrh  ntrkri  of  <  hirl^l..  Srn.l  u.  an, 
ftllyol  llii'w- pirlum  «iili  li-n  <rnl«  In  rtam|»  jiM 

•  r  ittll  amil  you    frw— our  »ji|pnrtlfl  Bird  Anium. 

The  refinement  of  chew- 
ing  gum  for  people  of 
refinement.  It'»  the  pep- 
permint—the true  mint 

For  Sak  at  all  the  Batter  Sort  of  Slorca 
6c.  the  Ow»  umI  Sc 
lOc.  ukI  ZSc.  Pa<b«ta 


SEN.SEN  CMIdXT 

COMPANY 
Metnvolilaa  Toww 
New  York 
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P   Florida  Water 


Has  a  tnarkeil 
quite  its  own, 
l)c  classed  with 
which  usurp 
can  nowise 
in  quality  or 
These  (acts, 
century's 
liath,  after 
fur  general 
l><>ses  it  is  tlic  j 
use,  if  y  11  u  j 
the  genuine | 


individuality 
an<l  should  not 
cheap  |)erfunics 
tlie  n.-inic  but 
a  (1  p  r  o  a  c  h  it 
permanence. 
.  stand   after  a 
test.    I'cr  the 
shavinc.  and 
toilet    p  u  r- 
I  niie   ihinK  lo 
are  seckinsf 
and   the  best. 


.\t  <  I  IT  Ml  XI  B»TITl  T»;l 

H4II.I)  n\  .\t.i.  i.t.  tiiiMi  met  <i«ii>«T« 

LANMAN  &  KEMP,      NEW  YO«K 


When  writing  to  advertisers  kindly  mention  The  THeAmt  NUcaziwi 
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Ati^jniiful  comctrnion  alwavs  Tcdrems  lack  of 
a>iuirctry  in  fraiurn.  anri  only  ixcftMofiiit  care 
the  lifup«r  loiUt  hr)p^  will  kcrpttli:  sktll  Irstturc 
^ii'ithliil  At\<\  trhnrtl.  Sew  Vork  »  Iklrrhl  wuti.m 
h.iir  MiMiwn  tlic  hiirlicft  appfcLiatlun  nt  llic  <|iiitlltr 
ind  ••^r  icT  "I  my  I  ireciAn  rf<^)ir;iltc4)»  liy  mitxtMnlty 
.-I  f!  intft'i  niv  UraMi*  (<ir  tr<'Almrnt»  iiiiil  uKinc 

GRECIAN  aJ=:AN5ING  CREAM 

K '-'■<!  in  lit  li-iat  And  olltcr  i;npiirilKa  lr«<rii  the  iMift* 
)4rliwr«  llul  Imil  •wnMktViti  nl  Utc  (li  e    nuke*  Uir  kXinU;: 

DAPHNE  SKIN  TONIC 

An  a<triiiff»nl,  «itii  li  l<        up  rr  Iisril  l;a>iip«.  civr*  ItcjliitT 
I J  L>tiiii  41  r     tACKi'W  iMf*    n.iniij  111  i  !•  iw^f  i>U'Grit 
m.-il:<-<  ihi  •kb.  t  lur.  rt-fitK-il.  !>(.iultEu].    Tlircc  klic^ 
tl.'rfi.  •C'H'. 

GRECIAN  CHIN  STRAP 

A  i-iirmtTi*  lor  ilonhlr  cKlii.  siixh  liritiHK  rrUsnl  p*n* 
b-itik  til  'l.tif  |ir.-i«e«  [••*it*.ti,  re«l"l':»  irrnrtliil  <ii«tjwr 
rhr«]|»,  vliiwtliAli:*  titw*  >ii<l  «-nnkli-*  ifiiitac  altri).  '1«> 
U)le4-fiit4^^<r  •(■tl  (Uk  eLiMu  .  lA  M>«4f  r>. 

Madam  Wrtle  for *v*^i.„  r#^.  tr^m. 


CREME 
ELCAYA 

f/feyJei  the  Skin  LtkeVelvei 

Thh  (liinly  "Creum  c/Flowtrt"  pn«ecti  the 
iliii  fromiheharshWInUf  i»»»th*r,m«k«tlt»iti.  , 
(roh,  tiivltiii|;,andke<rP9t1i«(iiin|jl«ian  nmutal- 
Ij  h»«ulUiil.    KI.CAYA  hail  IwitKiie  the  niral 
lr««sure(lb«aulvaUI  of  ihewell-cri">incd  Amerl- 
c«o  woin«n  bcra>n«  of  tt«  rfiMinrt  »uii«Tlority 
aadpuiliv.    Vtc  ihp  I'r'ti  — I'tc  r.l.rAYA. 
All  dtmlm,  MJoa-wMt.  ull  ELCAYA 
CR^MK  VI  CAVA  CTR  Vr  H  i  <VA 

SAVON  KIA  AYA  fYll  bKI   H.t  A\.\ 

Smmrl*  lor  it-S»»d  tUmltr't  Nam* 


III, 


■"Vi-.j  •  -  ..•  i  .i.  we'll  maXc 

tlK  ri«.'  Any  wiiilb— KWllMt  m 
10  II  icd  Anr  Iciulli.  Any  cotur 
t<in«— <ott  and  niboucd.  or  bright 
and  «tnklnt  Oniiiul,  Imbvldtuli 
arittitK.  (liinifiFil  I'lirr  wool  or 
camdS  hair,  cvrvrtljr  woven  at 
^hiirl  noticr.  Write  for  cohircaTd. 
Ortlcr  ihrourh  your  tnnuiiicr. 

Tll»-.*rj*/  01  Thrvm  Wtirkrhnp 
Auimrn.  Sew  Yrirk 


Face  Powder  ^ 


WINTER,  WOMEN  AND  BEAUTY 

Wiitil  nnil  cold  lotich  only  lo  e<th«(K«  l^e  Iwe- 
I  lm«-»  ouardod  by  LABLACHE.  I| 
rrestkcna  ihe  skin,  aolittnlnA  away 
wrinkles  and  conlerrlnfl  a  youthful, 
daln|lne»  ol  completion.  l.'ftrd 
I  by   b  e  fl  u  1 1  f  u  I  and  r  r  1 1  n  v  d 
ihc    world  over. 


I  w  «>  m  r  n 


Tiff  iitiy  li^  •taxHffK'Q*.    l-'lmli.  Wilt 
I'irth  itr  <  i*«in.  u«'.  a  l>o«  of  •Lr«ftflil«  nt  ^ 


1^  lurtli.  .im</ 

BCN.  LEVY  CO.. 
IM  nwM  at.,  aMkiK.  i 


Why  I  Don't  Write  Plays 

H"'   ■■■■  •■'i-'-   I'  "I 


wa$,  tliat  you  took  an  oM  story  and  treated  it 
in  a  modern  way.  Take  a  new  story  and  treat 
it  in  th«  old  vray.  That  will  be  a  jure  »uccct«," 
Golden  words!  I  did  it.  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  another  romedy.  In  the  third  aet  there 
Has  a  great  surprise.  It  looked  all  through  the 
play  as  if  Miss  F.   wmild  marry  the  lead- 

ing man,  as  she  always  did,  but  she  didn't  In 
the  lourth  act  she  ittarried  the  old  fool— the 
mmrilian. 

We  all  wept  at  rehearsals,  it  was  so  touchiiiK. 
Nt>  ntir  $mile<l.    It  w,i»  a  gtxid  onieiL 

At  the  first  production — the  only  one — the 
public  laiiKhed  so  much  where  they  should  have 
crietl  tliat  it  came  to  a  scandal.  My  friends,  the 
critics,  not  wishing  to  attack  me,  wrote  the 
briefest  kind  of  notices.  The  piece  was  the 
worst  kind  of  a  failure,  and  there  was  no  way 
nf  disgiiising  it  Things  now  began  lo  happen 
very  quickly.  When  I  went  down  to  the  office 
the  next  mt>rning  there  was  a  "curt  notice"  from 
my  publisher  that  my  services  would  be  dispensed 
with  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  tio  I  quit  at 
once  with  lofty  contempt  and  Indignation.  I 
sought  the  friendly  cafe,  where  the  theatrical 
cotiipanv  were  wont  to  receive  me  with  open 
arms.  The  table  was  empty.  The  old  comedian 
whom  I  had  turneil  ititn  a  Romeo  in  the  last 
act  was  about  leaving  as  I  entered.  He  gared 
at  me  reproachfully,  but  forgave  me.  He  said. 
"You  made  a  mistake.  Don't  try  to  educate  the 
ptiblic.  Old  story  treated  in  the  old  way— thai 
will  ni.ike  a  success." 

I  rushed  home  illuminated  and  followed  1"^ 
advice.  It  was  easy— so  many  examples  in  the 
old  comedies.   I  submitted  it  at  once  lo  Manager 

S  .    It  was  my  duty  to  give  him  Ihe  first 

iliancc  at  it.  lie  had  lost  money  with  my  other 
pl.iys.  Rnt  the  atmosphere  of  his  oBice  was  icy. 
1  was  frozen  otit  so  quickly  I  skated  over  Ihc 
hii|<w.ilk  into  the  mud.  Ijmking  up  I  saw  a 
larKC  plai'aril  on  this  l>eauliful  temple  of  art: 


This  Tbcaire  Will  Re  open  Shortly 
as  a  Continuntis  Pi-rfnniiancc  and 
M-ninif  Picture  Slinw. 


.Manager  S   went  otit  of  the  busines* 

)lr  trKik  my  place  as  dramatic  critic,  receiving 
better  pay  than  I  ever  did  He  was  happy.  It  was 
better  to  "roast"  than  to  l>e  "roasted."  Know- 
ing the  inside  workings  of  the  theatrical  ma 
rbme,  he  quickly  became  a  power  aitd  eventually 
was  made  editor.  Being  a  business  man,  the 
newspaper  thrived  umler  his  iitanagement  as 
never  before. 

I  had  reached  that  point  in  a  man's  career 
where  he  is  forced  to  put  pride  in  his  pocket— 
the  only  thing  he  has  left  to  fill  it— and  I  went 
humbly  In  the  ofhce  of  the  editor  and  asked  to 
Iw  put  back  on  the  staff  as  rejx.nter,  The  ex- 
theatre  manager,  now  editor,  answered  that  they 
were  fdlcd  up,  but  if  I  turned  in  a  good  story 
he  would  print  it.  Then,  looking;  tne  over  with 
commiseration,  he  said,  with  a  pitying  shake  of 
bis  head: 

"f^'Ay  do  you  write  plays?" 

For  a  reply  I  took  out  of  my  pocket  a  roll  of 
manuscript  and  handed  it  to  him,  saying: 

"Here's  a  good  story.    Print  it." 

He  opened  it  and  read  the  title: 

"If'Ay  /  Doh'I  H'rilf  Plays  " 

That  was  my  answer— and  he  printed  it. 
— From  tht  German  of  Theodor  Hergl. 


New  Victor  Record* 
I. a  Foria  del  Destino — Solenne  in  qtifil'ora — 

Caruso  and  Scotti:  Aida— Cr/rjfe  .■lirfd— Enrico 
Caruso;  Stille  Nacht.  Iieiltge  Nacht — in  Gtrman 
— Schumann-I teink ;  Thais— /nferweMo — M  a u  d 
Powell:  Gems  from  Carman — Victor  L't  0|i>era 
Company;  Blue  Danube  Wallx—  Vocal  version. 
("Greetings  to  Spring")— Lyric  Qt  ;  Schobert's 
Serenade— Neapolitan  Trio;  Titl's  Serenade — 
rfn/iit.  f-'lule  and  Harp — Neapolitan  Trio;  Meet 
.Me  To-N'ighl  in  Dreamland— John  Young;  To 
Ihe  Strains  of  that  Wedding  XIarch  Rilly  Mnr 
rav;  Dear  Delightful  Women— Wcrrenrath  and 
Victor  Chorus;  Luxembourg  Waltr  Gialdini ; 
Don't  Wake  Me  Up.  I'm  Dreaming — Van  Brunt . 
Hold  Me  Just  a  Little  Closer— "That  Girl" 
OuarteL 

CiiAxm  Dai.mow:*,  Tf.ko«— .Samson  et  Dalila 
— Arrittt.  o  mrs  frfrtt — Saint-Saens — Lohen- 
grin—.4 fAmejf  du  nirhl  mil  mir  di<  tusten 
W/(e'— Wagner. 

This  great  tenor,  who  is  now  a  member  of 
the  PhdaHelphia-Chicago  Opera  Company,  is  re- 
pealing bis  great  successes  in  Carmen  and  5tim- 
/fiii.  and  has  recently  created  a  sen<.ition. 


1 


SIMON 


PARIS 


The  Cream  of  Creams 

rni<nic  for  whitening  the  skin  and 
ticauliiyint;  tlic  face  aiidhantls.  Its 
(jualities  have  made  it  absnlutrly 
faninus,  and  no  other  preparation 
i-iin  lie  cnmp;irc<l  to  it. 

Powder  and  Soap 

M.  L£VT,  Mi  U.  8.         3  !«•  IM  Sl.  Km  Vart 


Discouraged  About 

Your  Complexion? 


Cownrttc*  otftly  make  it  wome  an'f 't" 
Itiilr  the  tiiinijlr*.  frccklf  V  blackhead!  ur 
rrti  ^\t*A%  un  Ikce  or  nof.c. 

Kiiff  An>rnlr  Cum|>lcKl<tn  M  nfrrw 
M  ill   pvirily   yuur   liluodf  cleanse  and 
l>eiuiify  thr  and  cive  >(m  a  frcah 

.irid  ipotlf^a  (nmpVaio*!- 

I'lc  thc-4«  absolutely  ••■*»  and  hdrmleaft 
wnfrr*  U'T  JO 'lays  and  Ifirn  Iri  )oui  mirror 

,  ....  .        .iinilrrlul  tvriuiiAer  r>\  tlir  cnmplr«ii^ii  and 

Aiurc  known  to  ihr  medieval  pfofcsUon,  I'icd  hy  Itc-autiful 
Women  lor  17  veaT*., 

$1.«H»  iHT  H4>i.  friilt  no  *Uy  ir«>nlNirtit.l 
We  cuanii'''*  .i«t'-'->>lY  iiA<kc<l  mt\A  m(  tull  Mrrtifftli.  imlr 
b<Mi»hjivr  Blue  VVr*i-|Tr.  U-»r.t.|:  Liiri-riiiUd  »iiii..itt«,    S.-ld  l.y 
all  reluKie  d'"(nr*'*  r«  t*n--i  In  m*il  iicisiti'l  in  [-'iih  r'tvtr  Intm 
RtCHAKD  FINK  CO..  Deyl.  SI,  4IS  Broaitwiy.  >ew  Vork  City 


I»rais«  the  miwt  1 


Bronchiax  Troches 

S«T»  lh«  r<ii<*  In  all  kIniLs  nf  »..allirr.  luvalua. 
lOa  U>  plnRi*n  hjmI  p\tvtkk*-r%  Utr  i-'.^%rinu  lUf  T»l**«. 
TliiT*'  H  not  bine  tiii.M.  •tir»<-tlvf|.>rTliriMt  Irrlla- 
tk>H,  ll"«r«ci.r.ii  anil  <"«ittjh«.  Sixty  jre«r»'  rfpil- 
Satl.iu.  sf.'liti.iitylii  Ihish*.  H«B»|il9MtKllMl  rr««. 
.lUIIN  1.  UllOVVK  H  WIN,  UoatOD,  MaW. 


PLAYS 


Large  La<  ol  .New  PtoieMaooal 
•mi  Amalevr  Ftay^  Vaudmll* 
Skesdiea,  Stafe  Moaologwa, 
New  Minatrel  .Material.  Jokea. 
Haod.BookL  Optrcllas. 
MisictI  Pieces,  SpecUl  EattrUiaaitalB,  BccltiUaaa, 
Dl*l*|ii<s.  Speakers,  Tibleaii,  Qanea,  Drtlli.  Wl{a. 
Bear4a,  lirtas*  Ptiols  1114  Other  Make-ap  Qocds.  Cal- 
alaite  Free.    T.  S.  Or.MSON  i  CO.,  Dept.  I}.  Cklcaf*. 


/n/TVT-WG  ALMENF  SCHnOI.  HF 


Knw  iwcntidh  fw  U  Grind  OMia  Hmm  BldK-.  Cor.  IM  8l 
fttid  Mh  Ave.,  New  Vnrk.   Our  Siudeacf  Slock  (Mpaar  and 
•  Vork  AnManuKN  mm 


mvit  ^tii  jtvc.,  t,vcw  V 

ThHtrK  AMirc  iJTALtkal  iraloi   .    

«l«l>riitaa  ^  »;r,  Wtllkn^rava^^am. 


rorlt  Apt 

 .          _   ., .  w-oEiB 

Unsniue  tloftniann,  i^llxl  Lav;.  Pvillna  Ouaa.  Manr  ¥1 

iqlta  Ocp,  Anm  Laschlhi,  loaevh  Saalfr.  BUraaf  Gnowf*. 
lib.  l>»<ia.cl(,.Uu^.br  Mr^l>lane,  rw  toloaallM  wi 
illiiunird  ty^klni  <ir"Hoa'  Three  TiMKiaal  SaccaaM." 
<ddrtu  iK«  <^>'x:Kin'ARV,  Mu  10  a>  abvn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  kindly  mention  Tnr  Tihsaim:  M.^cazike 
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OTIS  SKINNER 

iCntinnri  fr^m  ^ag*  lOS) 


or  at  le»n  not  well  named,"  »i<]  Mr.  Skinner. 
"It  isn't  lempcramcnt,  for  I  recall  some  years 
ago  puling  in  'Francesca  di  Rimini'  with  an 
Mtrets  who  had  intrlliKence  and  bcautv  ami 
mtutjr  requisites,  yet  wlio  didn't  rcgiNttr  ii> 
Franee«a.  Her  andienre  and  her  critics  thouKht 
she  did  not  fed  the  pari,  that  she  had  no  tc:ii 
prrament.    Vet.  when  I  took  her  hand,  it  vi.x; 

?uiir  culd  She  did  fitl  ihc  part,  but  she  haJ 
ailed  to  register." 

"W'h.it  IS  the  relation  of  the  actor  to  the 
Mithor?   WItat  part  is  be  of  the  plnr^  MCM**?" 

"The  author  places  in  the  actori  liands  the 
figiiieiit  of  his  litaiii.  If  it  have  sturdy  qii.illlu*. 
the  actor  can  breathe  into  it  the  lireath  of  life 
But  the  actor  i«  helpless  in  a  hopeless  play." 

Published  encomiums  and  ipoma  cnlogies  of 
his  triumph  in  "Kismet"  iMve  (amuiHlcd,  but 
not  overwhelmed,  the  cnator  of  Ifaij  in  tins 
eoanlry.  They  htive  left  biitt  envdopea  is  philo- 
sofibic  calm. 

"If  I  thought  I  had  indeed  reacbcil  dw  MP  of 
Ihc  ladder  I  should  want  to  jump  into  tke  East 
River,"  he  said,  "  Ihc  joy  of  life  is  in  reachiii); 
farther  to  better  things.  Wlirn  Or.it  icases,  our 
il  rrady  to  die,  and  should  die.  I  am  not  lonk- 
ing  forward  to  rcct.  tnit  to  work,  I  consider 
that  I  have  only  worked  my  way  up  from  the 
Battery  to  the  Bronx," 

"And  to  what  ptunt  do  you  Jiope  to  work'' 
"To  Yonkers,"  replied  Otis  Skinner,  pushing 
lack  the  tcmtr.  diM  wu  ttill  full,  bni  eoid. 

Ao\  Patthisom. 


THE  LITTLE  THEATRE 


mam  point  is,  what  kind  of  play*  are  to  be 

rcsinttd— what  is  to  to  be  the  policy  of  The 
ittU-  I  heairc.  To  phrase  it  in  one  sentence, 
1  ,sliall  tr>  to  make  it  a  place  of  entertain- 
ment for  intrllinent  people.  1  hope  such  a  policy 
Hill  allow  inc  to  produce  not  only  plays  of  wide 
appeal,  but  jilays  of  essential  novelty  and  plays 
that  «i>uUl  be  barred  !r.  m  l:iri;i  r  thiatrt!.  be- 
cause o(  needing  a  ratlin  jpi..;ai  audience,  but 
only  plays  in  which  there  is  tome  appeal  to  in- 
tcUigeneck  idincd  honor,  iinagwatkiv  or  iha  lit- 
erary sense. 

"A  clearer  view  of  the  .lim  may  be  eatbered 
from  pla\.»  i  la\e  alrcadj  j>lannt<i  fur  prmlui: 
tioo.  l-ir'st,  'ihe  I'ltcon,'  a  comedy  by  Mr.  John 
Gabwwthr.  Mithor  of 'Striftr  and 'Jiwtioe.'  'The 
Pigeon'  is  in  i|uite  a  different  rein  frora  the  gnm 
power  of  ■Stnir"  and  'Justice.'  It  is  a  charming, 
humorous,  whiniMLal.  yet  with  all  Mr,  Gals 
worthy'a  skill  in  conMruction,  vivid  character 
4mw1iH  tmi  4niaaat  and  there  is  a  very  unuMi.ii 
tdea  for  the  smiling  audience  to  take  away    I  Ins 

will  He  followed  by  a  new  play  by  Mr  (  Rami 
Kt-iiiHil^  .\uthor  of  "The  Si  rvatit  -.ii  llie  lluuse, 
called  'Ihc  Terrible  Meek,'  This  is  really  »tari- 
linato  origioal  in  idea  and  treatment.  Then  there 
isVknatcrt.'  by  tlie  famoijs  Viennese  dramatist, 
,\rihiir  Schnitjler;  a  plain  novel  m  foitii,  be- 
cause instead  oi  a  cuiilinuuus  plot  t  .■■lojis  a 
character  by  a  scries  of  episodes  all  held  together 
Iqr  the  tame  ddi^tful  ftgure  of  Anatol,  a  man 
to  wlKMn  to  be  m  love  is  life,  but  to  whom 
constancy  to  one  girl  is  quite  impossible  Some 
people  may  think  .■Snatol  a  bit  lacki"K  i»  morals, 
or  unmoral.  Schnitiler  never  inttiidcd  him  to 
be  so  considered,  but  one  can  imagine  him  to  be 
pretty  much  what  one  chiMjses.  Then  'The  Elec- 
tra'  of  Furipidcs.  tvith  Miss  Kdith  Wynne  Matthi 
Si-n  as  Electra  1  he  staiimg  of  Klectra"  is  to  be 
in  a  new  furni.  wliieh  i  hope  may  suggest  the 
efTiet  of  the  (jreek  convention*,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  hamper  the  great  emotional  sweep  of 
the  play.  1  hen  a  mn<Urn  ^atirilal  comedy  of 
New  York  life  ealled  '( inc.  I  WO.  1  liree,  and  Out 
Goes  She,'  by  .Mr.  John  I  .  Ha.MS.  a  new  Ameri- 
can author.  It  it  Sir.  Hayes"  first  play,  Then  a 
lull  consisting  of  three  one  act  plays  by  Maurice 
.Maeterlinck,  aulbcir  of  '  Ilie  UIiic  Uird  ' 

■'.\initlicr  novelty  l.-.r  i  l-<-  Little  Tlicaire  will 
be  a  play  for  children.  Riven  only  afternoons,  a 
dramatization  by  an  American  playwrs^l  of 
Grimms'  fairy  tales  of  'Snnw  White.'^aet  in  pic- 
ture book  scenery.  The  i  hililren  have  never  had 
a  real  theatre  of  their  ..•.ui  Such  plays  as  'The 
Ulue  Bird"  and  'Peter  I'an'  have  deligirted  them 
■tawid  measore.  but  tliis  was  because  they  fouml 
ioneicnt  to  entertain  (hem  in  a  play  written 
priaHrily  for  grown-ups.  With  'Snow  White'  1 
jWOpOM  to  reverse  the  process,  It  is  to  be  writ- 
ten, ttaBed  and  acted  primarily  for  the  delight  of 
cKildrcn.  Anid  ao  anuising  does  the  little  drama 
seem  to  nw  that  I  can  imagine  many  borrowing 
a  child  a*  an  txam  to  see  it  again. 


Sanatogen-- 

Restorer  of  Exhausted  Nerves 

CEW  men  and  women  escape  trouble  with  their 
nerves — raanv  suffer,  perhaps  to  the  verge  of 
complete  breakdown,  without  knowing   the  true 

rca.son. 

The  warning  appears  in  sleeplessness,  in  lo.ss  of  appe- 
tite, disturbed  digestion,  weakenfd  powers  of  botly 
and  minii,  in  "Inw  spirits"  that  arc  all  tuo  sclilotn  at- 
tributed to  their  actual  cause — impoverishment  of 
nerves  and  tissues. 

.SanaloRcn  rccogni/es  the  true  nature  of  these  conditions  and  itiemti/Sf 
ally  meelt  them.  Sanaiogen  carries  to  the««  nerve*  and  tiasucs  the  tomk 
fimi  demanded  by  their  exhausted  Mate  the  particuUir  natural  nour- 
ishment quickly  and  eag  rly  assimilated  bv  Itie  Mjrve<l  rrntrcs.  The 
ayslem  rc>oices  in  gettinir  the  specific  food  it  has  needed,  and  an 
afooaadaadMuMAMtfviiantjriaatwwnintbarawrBefnei*  po««r,a«w 
baoyaKy*  Btw  comag*  and  eOdenqr. 

lll»i»NtliataMl«lt.J-iv,.„c»,',r,r..i,l„.„„„.       ...,nri  =  "--.,M<lwiM»»neaAa  T--'-T-Ttt^Ti'?i 

iMmmtm  It.   II  M 


II'  UiiimnawiliM.wnam 
>■  Maic  «t 
amign.M  «•!>•«•$ 

1  Ht  raiiti«Mi  wBiyi  Itf -at  jw» 

atdck  liof*  Ijh>i&« 
*-  N«MliM«n  .«  •»  iff  immI 
I  ir««  to(«r CMik  ,  Ur4t*»t  ^Ut 

s  ri"!  iro«k  V^t>t  tutM 
e  t  »r».j.kra  t«df  M««Mtf." 


wrim  "I  hAtc  h*»k  U4ait; 
Muu^rn  t%M  a  ttMilxt  ~i 
feai*    IM  mf  iNSfi 

*a'<-llr-,i  rati.ha     I  ■<-» 
fjtti  l-^rn  i»aalii|  c^.l 


W*  uk  riM  oBrtM^r  «a  ff*t  acqmlatst  «tUl 

ealy  *  

MffkMfc 


Thi*  RemarlcabU  Book  FREE 

•Wm  Snt  ir  Ilk* 


■  1>IW<  Vitt  SiMlMM.  ftMll 


il  aatf  fa  Omo  tbm,  9M0,  #f.Ml  $9.99 

tttitta^it  frtm  k*m^  unt  u/.-n  refrif^  f-f  frt.f 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO. 


La4v  Meary  SsmvssI 

T  :,»  |...    I irt >.'...  i.i  prf. wi 

■  ......  .  r,  .."^-cVrdlr 


For  the  Reductkm  of  Superfluous  Flesh 
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rilF.    THr.ATRE    MAGAZISr.  ADVPRTISER 


HAVE  you  ever  paused  to  consider  the  fact  that  you  are  heir 
to  all  the  ages  of  musical  jjenius?  That  the  works  of  the 
world's  greatest  composers  are  your  rightful  heritage?  Are  you 
satisfied  that  you  show  due  appreciation? 

The  ANGELUS  offers  the  medium  for  jiratitude  and  appreciation 
to  those  countless  thousands  wlio  love  music  and  to  the  many  who 
are  themselves  but  indifferent  performers.  The  ANGELUS  is  their 
l)cnefactor. 

The  ANGELUS  gives  you  the  technique  of  a  virtuoso  and  provides 
you  with  the  means  to  instill  your  individuality  into  the  music  — 
to  give  it  your  own  interpretation.  You  can  play  any  composition  as 
you  think  it  should  be  played  —  as  you  want  it  played,  for  the 
ANGELUS  is  at>solutely  obedient  to  your  will  and  responsive  to 
your  mood. 

This  perfect  accord  between  player-pianist  and  instrument  is  possible 
with  the  ANGELUS  because  of  its  patented  devices  and  exclusive 
features. 


THE  PHRASING  LEVER  gives  complete 
iTUtlcT>'  owt  tempo  In  all  il>  \aryini  A« 
greei.  With  no  ultitT  player  device  is  it 
pnuibic  to  oMaIn  the  same  beaulilul,  art- 
istic tempo  effects 

THE  GRADUATING  MEIX)I)ANT  em- 
phasizes the  melody  whether  it  he  In  the 
bass  or  treble,  while  the  accdmpanimcnl  U 
properly  subordinaliKl.  Both  the  melody 
and  the  accompaniment  can  be  modulated 
at  your  will. 


THE  DIAPHRAGM  PNEUMATICS  du- 
plicite  the  pliant,  resilient  touch  o(  the 
human  lintters. 

THE  ARTISTVLE  MUSIC  ROLL  hasorw, 
and  one  only,  enpression  line,  but  never- 
theless It  Indicates  accents  and  o// chiinjjes 
nl  tcmpi>  and  volume,  thus  providing  a 
simple  but  complete  guide  to  .m  intcrprela- 
tiun  in  accordance  with  the  composer's 
ideas. 


1 

! 


Knabe-Anqelus 
Grand  and  (Jpright 


Emerson- A ngelus  Angelas  Piano 
Grand  and  Upright  Upright 

Amgtlat  Piano  and  GoarUy-Aiittla*  i"  Ccmada 


THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  COMPANY, 

233  RECENT  ST,  LONDON 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 


Cofutactwl  with  Mr.  CkuUa  Fro)im*n'i  Empire  Tke*tr9  maA  CampAiUe* 

Recognizccl  as  the  Leading  ln«»ritution 
for  Dramatic  Training  in  America 


BOAKD  OF  TRUSTEM 
D«b1»1  Frolimut  John  Dr«w 


Foumled 
In  I8S4 


fot  calaloa  uid  laformAtloo 
ily  In  lk»  S*<tftmrr 
Room  t!>2.  C^mcule  HmO 


I  he  official  Programme  of  the 

jf^lctropolitan  ©pera  l^ouse,  gLt^m  gorb 

TTie  most  exclusive  medium  which  no  advertiser  can  afford  to 
overlook  will  be  published,  beginning  this  seeison,  by 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO. 

Send  for  Rata  and  Particulars  8  to  14  W.  38th  St,  New  York 


Rostand  Before  "Cyrano" 


of  the  Grem  Armor;  but  loses  in  this  second 
ciinlest.  I'inally,  and  none  too  soon,  he  lea>l»  the 
Princess  ti>  the  ship  where  Kudel  lies.  Tlicrc, 
she  kisses  his  fading  eyes  and  showers  UfResic 
upon  his  ra{;eed  crew.  When  Rudel  ha*  breatlicti 
has  last  she  bids  his  followers  follow  BerthanJ 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  After  love,  the  Cri»s. 
A$  the  friar  Trophime  puts  it : 

"Oui,  les  (jraiiiU  amours  travaillent  pour  le 
ciel  I"— Which  happens  to  be  the  last  line  of  the 
play. 

Plugnng  boles  in  poetry  it  poor  sport,  at 
liest.  \Vhy.  then,  emphasiie  the  weaknesses  nt 
this  piece  of  romantic  symbolism ;  part  of  whoM.- 
jesson  seems  to  be  that  an  enthusiasm — that  an 
ideal — it  the  mokt  imprirlant  thing  in  this  life; 
it  maltering  very  little  what  the  enthusiasm,  the 
ideal,  is.  Perhaps  the  point  inuM,  all  the  same, 
be  made  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Rostand's 
work,  are  blemishes  of  taste.  In  robust  grn- 
iuses.  in  wt>rM-fKH-ls — even  in  Iluytjs  and  Whit- 
nuns  -one  (orgives  this  fault.  In  an  exquisite, 
it  is  unforgivable  And  Rostand  is,  properly, 
an  exquisite.  Is  it  because  he  came  out  of  Mar- 
seilles that  hit  Arrady  it  rococo?  .^nd  why 
must  he,  in  his  vision  of  a  Princess  Far-.^way, 
wilfully  confu^  earthly  love  and  religious  fer- 
vor? That  certainly,  is  one  of  the  things  An^Io- 
.Saxon  readers  resent  in  "La  Princesse  l.ointaine." 
They  dislike  it  as  much  as  they  dislike  his  rhy- 
ming the  Paternoster,  dramatising  St.  John,  and 
dandifying  the  words  of  our  Lord.  Please  do 
not  biame  these  performances  upon  "l"rench 
genius."  In  France,  as  here,  his  extravagance* 
and  indivcretions  grate  on  trained  cars. 

Mow  French  he  is,  notwithstanding!  His 
earlier  work,  like  his  rooster  play,  is  tlioroughly 
and  unmistakably  Gallic ;  nationalism  perva<K-s 
his  senii-hislorical  pieces:  "Cyrano."  "L'Aiglon." 
N'o  less  French  will  his  "Roland"  be;  and,  unless 
I  am  greatly  mistaken,  his  "Faust,"  that  he  has 
been  working  at  now  and  again  for  several 
\cars.  and  thai  is  likely  to  be  put  on  one  of 
these  days  at  the  Porte-^aint-Martin :  after  due 
ailverlisenienl.  He  it,  all  the  same,  read  {roii< 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other :  read  in 
Souih  American  nahm  and  Turkish  hariTtis  and 
EiikIi'Ii  country  houses  no  less  than  in  Yankee 
boarding-schools,  and.  up  to  a  certain  jMiint,  in 
Paris.  He  is  a  dramatic  port  fertile  in  an- 
tithesis—a  facile  versifier — a  lyricist  not  wanting 
in  lendcrncs.s  a  narrator  commanding,  at  times, 
humor  as  well  as  native  wit.  Without  deep 
lisi  rary  lonscirnce,  he  has  sentiment ;  he  has 
IliKncy     Preciniuenlly,  he  has  the  crowd. 

OBEAT  BSAK  (PKIMa  WATER 
60  ot«.  ptr  cat*  8  tU*i-tt«p»ere4  bottlM 


Famoiu  Women  Dramatized 

(C^ii/)NH^.tf  from  f^te  Oil) 


a  few  of  the  well-known  details  of  truth  that 
everyone  is  accustomed  to  associate  with  Nell's 
life.  But  each  author  alUmcd  himscli  dramatic 
license  and  added  anything  and  everything  to  the 
story  that  suited  his  purpose.  In  this  way,  during 
the  past  century,  a  large  nuni1>er  of  tales  and 
myths,  having  not  the  least  reliability,  have  at- 
taclieil  themselves  to  the  name  of  Mistress  Gwyii, 
and  it  is  now  a  difKcult  thing  to  separate  truth 
and  untruth. 

Probably  the  first  play  built  on  the  romantic 
features  of  the  love  of  Qiarles  II  for  the  actress, 
treating  of  the  ennobling  of  her  two  suns  and 
other  incidents  in  her  life  was  Jcrningham's 
Frolic  which  was  seen  as  early  as  1799.  Jer- 
rcild's  "Nell  Gywn"  made  its  appearance  in  i8jj. 
Read  and  Taylor's  "King's  Rival  "  was  first  seen 
in  1854  and  <j.  A.  A.  Becket't  "Charles  11"  in 
l8?j.  Farnie  and  Cellier's  "."^ell  Gwyn"  was 
produced  in  1876  and  tbc  same  year  saw  Farnie 
and  Planauettc's  ".N'ell  Gwyn."'  Will's  '"N'cll 
Gwyn"  dill  not  make  its  appearance  until  1878, 
Hope  and  Rose's  "linglish  Nell"  in  igoo  and 
1-rankfort  M<  Mire's  ""Nell  Gwyn"'  in  same  year. 

1  he  present  generation  of  theatre-goers  knows 
the  theatrical  story  of  the  actress  principally 
from  Paul  Kesler's  "Sweet  Nell  of  Old  Drury," 
which  was  performed  in  Fngland  by  Julia  Neil- 
Min  and  in  America  by  .-Vda  Rehan. 

  Arciiic  Bux. 

N««  Open  by  Dunroscli 

Walter  Damroscli.  the  welt-known  leader  of 
the  New  ^'ork  Syiiiphimy  Orchestra,  has  written 
a  cuinic  opera  entitled  "Ihe  Dove  of  Peace.'" 
The  libretto  is  by  Wallace  Irwin.  The  opera  has 
l>een  purchased  by  a  syndicate  and  will  be  seen 
next  <A-ti>l>rr  at  the  Broadway  Theatre. 


Wl.iii  wriliiiK  to  .itlvertiM-rs  kiiullv  iiKiitiuii   lilt  liiLi7K[  .M.\c.sziNE 
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A  Slave  of  Fatal  Enchantment 

,1  ..,,11.1.../  ;f  ...1  r--t''  s-l 


"Words  arc  not  necessary  in  Ihis  |>la).  th  ' 
she  said,  wiili  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes,  "but,  1 
wjnt  tu  |ila>  in  linKlisli  here  some  day.  I  want 
SKI  much  111  learn  }i>ur  laugiuge,  and  speak  in 
words  to  American  au<liences.  I  Iiavc  been  on 
the  sl:i|je  four  )ears.  ail  of  the  time  in  Rein 
hardt's  comiianies.  l-irst  1  plavrd  small  parts, 
and  tlun  the  clianee  came  to  play  the  leading 
role  in  'Gawann.'  I'p  until  this,  Kcinhardt  did 
iiul  think  I  couM  act,  and  did  not  want  to  let 
me  have  an  imjiortant  |>art,  but  after  1  bad 
played  in  '(iawann'  he  chanKcil  his  mind,  and 
ttave  me  belter  [larls.  Uiit  lie  insisted  that  I 
had  no  temperament,  until  I  created  the  role  of 
llie  sla%c  in  'Sumurun'." 

rraiilein  Kun&tantin  said  that  she  had  never 
studied  the  art  of  the  dance  nor  music,  but  that 
she  always  wanted  to  be  an  actress.  When  a 
little  girl  she  had  played  in  school  festivals,  but 
.^side  from  that  she  nad  never  had  aii^'  exper 
iencc  in  acting  before  joining  Max  Kcinhardt's 
com|<anies. 

While  acting  her  role  of  the  lleautiful  Slave 
»l  i'atal  Enchantment,  I'ranlein  Konsiantin  says 
she  thinks  only  of  her  own  part,  and  not  of 
the  other  players  and  their  parts,  nor  of  the 
>tory  of  the  piece,  except  in  so  far  as  it  aflfeets 
her  own  jKirt.  She  says,  however,  that  she 
watches  the  others  intently,  just  to  get  the 
right  cxprc-s»i<in  of  her  face  for  the  different 
"•cents.  She  and  the  other  actors  in  "Sumurun," 
take  their  cues  from  the  music  motifs,  which 
tit  each  role:  and  from  the  actions  of  Ine  others, 
when  they  happen  to  be  in  a  position  to  sec 
them 

I  he  Itcautiful  Slave's  dressing  room  at  the 
Casino  look*  more  like  a  modrrnited  Harem 
bathroom.  There  is  a  real,  regular  si/ed  bath 
tub  opposite  to  the  large  electric  light-framed 
mirror.  I  his  is  l-'raulcin's  make-up  table!  She 
is  not  a  dark-hued  maiden  ulT  the  .stage;  on 
the  contrary  she  is  the  fairest  of  fair-skinned 
To  get  undtr  the  skin  of  the  beautiful  Urirntal 
Slave  Girl,  she  takes  a  "copper  bath."  With 
her  own  secret  formula  for  the  right  copper 
hue,  she  makes  up  for  the  Slave  with  a  li<|ui<l 
preparation  consisting  principallv  of  burnt  sien- 
na and  ochre,  which  she  applies  all  over  her 
body  with  a  s|>ongc.  Ai  soon  as  it  is  rubbed 
over  the  skin  it  dries,  leaving  her  face  and  body 
a  wondrous  dark  Oriental  tint. 

When  the  "Sumurun"  comjany  reached  the 
Casino,  anKinE  l-'raulcin  Konstantin's  "props" 
was  a  foot  bath  tul>-  the  rejtular  Continental 
bath.  Rut  when  .Mr.  Ames  learned  what  it  was 
to  be  used  for.  he  immediately  had  a  real  Amer 
iean  bathtub  set  up  in  her  dressing  room.  Now. 
before  each  performance  Kraulein  Konstantin 
lakes  her  nuike-iip  bath,  and  after  each  perform 
ance  she  takes  her  makeiip-olT  bath.  She  says 
it  lakes  her  twenty  minutes  to  make-up  in  the 
bathtub  with  a  sponge,  and  after  the  perform- 
ance she  is  out  ot  her  dressing  room  in  twenty- 
live  minutes,  after  taking  a  sjionge  bath.  She 
removes  her  bathtub  make-up  in  the  bathtub 
with  viap  and  water. 

While  the  role  of  the  .Slave  i<  very  fatiguinK. 
Iieeause  it  has  to  be  made  so  fervent,  still  it 
does  not  lire  Kraulein  Konstantin  as  much  as 
one  might  suppose  that  it  would.  She  posses- 
ses a  remarkable  well-knit  physique,  tltoiigh  as 
wotnanly  and  graceful  a  figure  as  it  would  be 
jKKsible  to  (ind  anywhere,  outside  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  The  idea  that  she  goes  in  for  physical 
culture  to  keep  her  wtmderful  grace  of  body 
amuses  her.  She  says  she  likes  to  ride  and 
walk,  and  to  fence;  hut  as  for  doing  any 
set  forms  of  exercise,  she  considers  them  use- 
less She  is  just  like  an  inmiceni  young  girl 
playing  o'er  the  hills  and  valleys  amid  the  birds 
and  the  wild  flowers. 

Fraiilcin  Konstantin  was  bom  in  Rriinn.  .Vus- 
tria.  in  i8R— ;  but  I  must  not  tell  the  exact 
ilate.  That  would  be  lietraying  a  trust,  and  a 
secret.  She  told  me.  though  the  question  was 
not  when,  but  where  she  was  born 

"But.  my  dear  man,  don't  tell  them  my  age. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  I'm  young,  is  it  not 
»o?   Ye»?"  WENiiri.i.  F'iiuj.ii^  Doocf- 


The  Ijtnli's  Oub.  that  well-known  organiza- 
tion of  hailing  actors.  i«  preparing  to  give  an- 
other .-ill-star  ganil»d  in  May,  when  the  majority 
nf  sl:ir  "lamlrs"  will  l>c  at  lil>crty.  Two  iwrforni 
ance«  will  be  giNcn  in  New  York,  to  be  followed 
liy  single  perforniancea  in  other  cities  thr.uigh- 
riut  the  country.  The  procee<ls  of  the  tour  will 
lie  devi>ted  to  enlarging  the  present  club  quarters 
in  rorly-fourth  Street 

OBEAT  BEAK  8FRIN0  WATEB 
fiO  eta  p«r  cast-a  slua-stopp«r«<l  boiU«f 


The  Open  Doors 


On 

the  Bell 
Highway 


The  Bell  system  opens  more  -  ■ 
than  six  million  telephone  doors, 
so  that  each  subscriber  can  talk 
with  any  other  subscriber. 

It  provides  a  highway  of  universal 
communication  to  open  and  connect  all 
these  doors. 

It  also  furnishes  the  vehicle  for  use  on  this 
highway,  to  carry  speech  from  door  to  door 
throughout  the  land. 

The  Bell  highway  is  used  daily  by  more  than 
twenty  million  people — all  telephone  neighbors— 
by  means  of  universal  service. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companics 


One  Votica 


One  System 


Universal  Service 
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At  All  Hotels 

'LJOTEL  people  ill  over  th>  world  will  b«  giad  to  aecrpt 
•tJ.  your  "A.  B-  A."  Chmjan  in  p>ym>ni  ot  MIto.  TTwy 
knnw  that  these  cheques  mn  mf;  mt»  gooJ  for  faU  »olm», 
•nd  idtnli/y  the  »tr»ng»r  pr«««ntlng  Itvim. 

Do  not  uk  ihe  hotel  man  lo  secvpt  jrour  anknown  draft  or 
ebeek;  it  i*  not  Ikir  to  hini  and  n-iy  b«  •mharrualng  for  jno. 
"A.B.A."  ChiquM  ($10,  t20,  t;o  and  t  tOO)  ara  bt4n|t  UMsI 
lb*  war  of  ihouaanda  of  travelers  in  all  pariaoflha  gfciba. 
They  bav*  a  great  many  uaea  and  advantages 
sablcb  are  described  in  "The    Beet  Way  to 
Carry  Money  "  sent  tree  upon  requeat. 
Thi*  llnle  book  haa  colorsd  plalM  o<  eleatnahip 
iannela  and  flag»,  diracitona  (or  forwarding  mails. 
Uniiad  Stales  Customs  nilaa  and  other  iMvdfal  in- 
formation for  traveler!. 

Wril*  to  Hanli«r>  Tttial  Csmtninr.  WaU  (t.  New  VorS. 
for  1S«  bookies  aDd  Infonnatlon  aa  to  whara  **A.  B-  A." 
Ctieeu.anar  be  otKalaail  In  your  vlcinitr. 


BUY  THCM  FROM  YOUR  OWN  BANK€R 

OR  IF  H£  CANNOT  SUPPLY  TMCM  APPIY  10 
BANKCnS  TRUST  COMPANY.  N€W  YORK  CITY 
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VI/I I  F.N  the  car  builder  says  to  the  tire 
*  *  maker  "Don't  talk  quality  to  me,  it's 
prices  I  want"— yw/  /osc. 

The  car  builder  who  htiys  his  tires  on  a 
price  basis  is  se/Ihig  you  a  fire  that  is  fmi/t  to 
meet  his  prices. 

Rettifmltcr—the  car  hulliirr  doci  not  guarantee  the 
tire  on  the  car  ha  .lelLi  you ;  hla  respunsibility  ends 
there — but  yours  begins. 

Insist  upon  Diamond  Tires  on  your  new  car 
before  buying  and  you  u  ill  jjct  them.  Diamond 
Tires  are  built  and  sold  on  a  Qiuility  basis  <inly. 
Their  first  cost  to  the  car  builder  is  a  little  more 
than  on  some  other  tires,  lx?c:uise  of  the  additional 
mileage  and  wear  that  we  build  into  them.  Start 
your  new  cir  out  on  Diamond  Tires,  and  you'll 
stick  to  Diamondsever  after.  That's  the  only  way 
to  cut  ultimate  tire  expense  to  the  lo\\cst. 

In  addition  to  dependable  Diamond  dealers  every- 
where, there  are  FirrV-FOVR  Plamond  Si-rvice 
Stations.  Diamond  .Serx'Ice  moans  more  than  merely 
selling  tires— it  means  taking  care  of  Diamond  Tire 
users. 

llici)iai]|ond  libber  ^ntp^nii 

AKRON,  OHIO 


Wp  cool  J  lifl  lU  i^m  (Itc3  (vr 
W(C  wauU  tuilJ  f 


The  FQes  of  the  Theatre  Magazine  are  Invaluable  to  Collector* 
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The  Eleventh  Year  (1911)  is  hound  in  TWO  VOLUMES 


The  Wife  of  Maeterlinck 


eiMnc  to  write  a  play  aboul  mc.  lurje, 
I  lilip  thai  iilay.  Mcireover,  Ariinc  tonti.n*  the 
>oul  of  tlic  modern  woman;  it  ii  the  cxprcuioa 
of  what  wc.  of  lu  day.  want  and  drsirc  and  need. 

"But  ai  driuiia,  as  scenic  opportunity,  I  idore 
Mclisande.  She  in  »«  he1ple»s,  so  iiiiirh  a  crea- 
ttirr  nf  circumilanccs,  so  tragically  the  victim 
of  life,  of  love,  of  herself  I  prefer  the  Mel- 
■sande  of  the  play  to  her  of  the  ojKra,  howcrer, 
flit  in  Uie  play  >he  is  more  real,  more  alive. 
Uut  I  like  her  in  opera,  loo.  don't  jroo?" 

Smilingly,  I  admitted  that  I  had  liked  fcrr 
very  much,  as  1  had  just  seen  her  on  the  stage 
agamit  that  nicdiacvally  romantic  background, 
and  I  liked  Iier  off  the  »Uge,  tool  It  was  |fe- 
i-iiliarly  fascinating  to  hear  this  Melisande  with 
i:cr  long  trc«sc«  ot  molten  gold  discourfioc  vir- 
Klly  of  that  iwcntietli  ccntur}'  woman  who  U 
I'.igging  at  the  brain-cells  of  us  all.  So.  taking 
.-1  dc'iperaie  plunge,  I  asked  her  if  she  knew 
jnd  liked  Bernard  Shaw's  women.  The  question 
.  h.nnced  to  touch  the  spring  of  one  of  Madame'a 
^ei  cnthu^iiasnis.  "I  lofe  Bernard  Shaw."  the 
-.lid.  making  her  only  sally  into  the  pilfallf  of 
;hc  F.nglnh  tongue.  '  '"l.et  me  tell  you  how  I 
went  to  h«  resale  in  France  (she  was  now 
!>.irk  in  the  language  she  knows  best).  One  of 
ins  plays  had  lieen  giten  in  Paris,  and  the  critic* 
.ill  attacked  it  unmercifully.  They  could  not 
:iiake  anything  out  of  it  and  »o  ihey  declared 
there  was  nothing  to  b<  made  out  of  it.  I  laid, 
lo  me  it  means  much — thai  play.  I  will  give  a 
Coiiffrfni-f  on  it.  And  1  did,  if  )iiu  please.  Al 
the  tenth  performance,  I  gave  a  Conftrtnc* 
which  heljKd  Paris  to  understand  the  pUy." 

■Which  play  was  it?"  I  inquired,  searching 
my  niemor>  to  we  if,  by  cliance.  "Mrs.  Warren's 
I'rofissioM."  had  been  given  in  Paris,  and  think- 
ing that  It  was  the  fim-sl  irony  if  that  city  of 
all  cities  in  the  world  needed  to  have  Shaw's 
stx-ial  sermon  interpreted  to  it  in  a  Maeter- 
linck i'onjivrnce. 

■  The  play  was  'Candida."'  replied  .Madame. 
.And  she  »eenied  surprised  when  I  told  her  that 
even  lUislon  had  not  easily  understood  this  piece. 

Matlanie  exiiectrd  to  give  some  Conft'rftues  oti 
the  plavs  of  hct  husttanci  during  her  stay  in 
America.  In  her  rich  golden  voice  she  beautifully 
rnunci.itcs  the  thoughts  of  her  luminous  mind. 
I  he  diami>ntl  on  her  forehead  slie  wears  "Iw- 
lause  niy  husband  wants  me  to  and  because 
it  is  bceoming"  —  and  the  leopard-skin  coat, 
which  hai  so  successfully  hypnotized  the  Amer- 
ican imagination.  It  is  a  fetching  coat,  too.  It 
was  impressive  even  hanging  by  one  sleeve  OD  a 
hook  in  the  diva's  dressing  room  How  mocfa 
more  impressive  must  it  therefore  be,  when  en- 
mantrlling  the  sinuous  lines  of  her  lovely  figure ! 

-Madame  Maeterlinck  is  not  really  tall,  bat  all 
her  gowns  arc  cleverly  designed  to  five  the  ef- 
fect of  considerable  height  and  of  extreme  tlen- 
derncss. 

Similarly  her  eyes  at  first  glance  seetn  tin- 
iisually  large,  but  when  you  look  al  lliera  intent- 
ly \.i>i  ^rc  ih.it  it  is  less  their  siie  than  their 
batliiiiK  culur  which  makes  them  so  conipelling. 
Sometimes  they  are  nity  and  then  again  they 
arc  blue;  but  always  their  depth  and  brilliancy 
IS  enhanced  by  artistic  shading  of  the  lashes. 
Nor  does  Madame— who  thus  shows  herself  to 
be  a  true  Trench  woitun — scorn  to  use  a  pink 
wash  upon  the  face,  and  red  upon  her  hps, 
even  when  for  the  stage  make-up  there  has  been 
substituted  that  of  the  street 

Vet  1  think  it  is  less  how  this  woman  looks 
than  what  she  is.  which  keeps  true  and  loyal 
10  her.  the  greatest  poet  of  our  time.  It  was 
while  she  was  singing  at  the  Opera  Comiiiue  in 
Paris  that  they  met,  the  lie  between  them,  being, 
I  am  told,  her  deep  appreciation  of  Emerson  ax 
Maeterlinck  had  translated  him!  No  common 
woman,  this  actress,  but  one  who,  in  sympathy 
and  in  mental  equipment,  could  be  an  inspiring 
wife  to  a  .SymlKiIist. 

Madame  Maeterlinck  is  the  sister,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  add.  of  Maurice  le  Blanc,  the  author 
of  ".Vrscnr  l.upin."  She  herself  has  done  consid- 
erable writing,  mostly  of  a  philosophical  nature; 
for  nowadays  she  acts  only  occasionally,  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  being  spent  in  close 
comradeship  with  her  husband  at  St.  Wandrille. 
the  picturewiue  ol<l  Norman  Abbey,  which  they 
are  pleased  to  call  their  chief  home. 

M.\l<V  C.^KOtV.N  CRAWrORD. 


DMlh  of  AWxutdar  BisMin 

The  death  is  announced  in  Paris  i>l  .Mexander 
Giarles  lti>.sf>n  the  ili»tingui>hed  French  draiti- 
atiM,  lie  vkSi  born  in  1848  and  was  the  author 
of  inniimer.ilile  play*.  Perhaps  the  play  the 
known  in  iliii  country,  and  the  one  to  which  he 
owed  his  gr<Mt<'^t  f.iiti*-.  w;is  "Mailuiiic  \ 
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THE  NEW  PLAYS 

{CiintittMfJ  /rffm  f4£*  77> 


LIBERTY.  "Tilt  Opika  Baix."  Musical  com- 
edy fuundcd  on  "Lcs  Dominos  Koscs."  English 
libretto  by  Sydney  Kosenirld  and  Clara  Kummer. 
Produced  February  12  with  this  cast: 

Georct  Pumcnil,  Hirry  Fairlrich;  PauI  Aubivr,  GfOrcr 
l.ydccker;  Gcmiun,  Howard  r^tral;  Palmyra,  Evrlyn 
<  arlrr  I'arrinyton:  Tbfoiihlltjt  Itnulii^on.  Harry  <'on><r; 
Aiigrle.  Olix  Ulrich;  Marrurrlte,  All<*  Gentle:  Celeste 
Itrrcni}',  Mia*  Cahiil.  Cai4  lU .iiiKih^iiti,  Itutrrlt  H-ir- 
^rclli>;  Yvellc,  llaxcl  Kmii>ivni  J-'l<uritlr,  I>urvtliy  Ar- 
thur; Dabelte.  Viola  Cain:  Coquette.  Marioric  Beerltcr; 
I'hilii^  Frank  Tiernry ;  Fcuara,  Mayme  i^brlic. 

It  i»  worth  an  entire  evening  at  the  theatre  to 
hear  Marie  CahiU's  response  to  the  condolences 
of  an  attentive  admirer  anent  her  recital  nf  the 
distressing  (or  diverting)  circumstances  of  her 
husband's  death.  The  admirer  says,  "Poor  hus 
band!"  The  widow,  with  every  appearance  of 
innocence  of  intent,  Tet<in»,  "He  was  a  jioor  hus- 
band." It  is  nut  at  all  impossible  that  not  one 
aftre«s  in  a  hundred,  trained  and  rehearsed  as  she 
might  be,  i-ould  get  the  same  dTccl  with  that 
sentence,  it  is  uttered  artlessly,  loaded  heavily 
with  an  accent  that  is  wholly  hidden,  and  is  a 
completely  delicious  bit  of  drollery.  It  is  in  mo 
ntents  of  this  kind  when  Marie  Cahill  makes  you 
forgive  and  forget  the  vacuity  of  a  story  that  is 
old.  not  continuously  interesting  and  without 
good  craftsmanship  m  the  construction.  How- 
ever, as  is  customary  with  modern  comic  operas, 
with  or  without  a  story,  it  is  juitrhed  with  color 
and  music  and  dancing.  At  intervals  the  spe- 
cialty work  IS  attractive  and  an  irregular  entcr- 
tainnieiil  fur  an  evening  is  provided.  T  he  story 
has  some  coherency,  and  is  consniuently  a  little 
belter  than  those  operas  that  are  entirely  without 
form.  That  it  has  form  is  something  to  be 
credited  to  its  original.  If  the  work  had  been 
entirely  original  here,  presumably  it  would  have 
been  without  form. 

A  ball  room  scene  gives  occasion  for  the  in- 
troduction of  things  belonging  to  the  American 
method,  and  these  scenes  were  very  spiriterl  anil 
pretty.  Marie  Cahill  is  a  wise  young  widow  who 
o[iens  the  eyes  of  two  young  married  women 
to  the  flirtations  and  perspecl,itivc  habits  of  tlieir 
husbands.  In  order  to  open  their  eyes  wider  she 
[lersuades  them  to  go  to  a  masked  ball,  where,  of 
course,  the  complications  and  ^ecl'^^ary  proof 
follow.  the  widow,  safely  flirtatious  herself, 
tinatly  brings  peace  ti>  the  ilisordereil  families  anti 
gives  advice  that  dignities  even  comic  opera. 
The  impression  that  she  is  a  wise  wirtow  and 
knows  how  to  handle  men  is  conrirnicd  in  the 
epilogue  which  she  speaks  and  in  which  she,  with 
a  persitasivc  smile,  advises  women  that  the  way 
to  hold  a  man  is  to  keeji  him  guessing.  That's 
what  she  has  been  doing  all  through  the  pla^. 
Ihe  idea  is  a  good  one  for  comic  opera,  and  if 
this  piece  were  a  little  better  handled  as  to  its 
action  It  might  even  be  worthy  of  Marie  Cahill. 
Here  is  a  remarkable  woman — a  humorist,  an 
artist.  Perhaps  her  art  is  a  bit  wrong  in  her 
tirsi  appearance  in  such  a  frumpy  gown.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  have  the  audience  centre  its 
admiration  in  her  expressive  face.  The  whole 
of  the  ample  Marie  should  be  in  the  picture.  She 
is  hardly  a  song  bird,  but  her  mortfulness  in 
expression  comes  to  her  aid  in  the  few  numbers 
that  she  has,  "What  .Are  We  Coming  To?" 
"Sometimes,"  and  "Listen  to  .Me."  The  songs, 
done  singly  or  in  duets  or  in  trios  or  quartets, 
and  even  the  iiuintct,  are  in  themselves  uncom- 
monly good.  Mr.  Harry  Conor,  a  husband  dom- 
inated by  his  wife,  and  he  himself  not  a  dominat- 
ing figure  with  other  women,  always  trying  In 
get  into  the  game,  but  never  succeeding,  manages 
to  get  a  little  humor  in  his  own  peculiar  way 
out  of  the  part  as  dry  as  a  remainder  biscuit 
The  scenery  and  costumes  are  fitting  and  hand 
some  and  the  production  generally  of  a  high 
standard  of  artistic  excellence. 


G.METY.  "OrncEK  666."  Melodrama  farce 
hr  Augustus  MacHugh.  Produced  Jan.  39  with 
this  cast : 

Bataeto.  M.  W.  Rale:  Olfxtr  Plielan.  MS.  Piancit  M 
.Mvliinn;  W'liitivry  iUtnes.  Vtrvj  Aitie*;  Travera  (tiad 
win,  \Va1La<e  K'tititts't;  Hrlrn  Hurton,  Ruth  Mayrliffr; 
Sad»r  5m«U,  Vivian  Martin;  Mrs.  Ilurlnn,  CamilU 
rnwne;  Alfred  Wilaon,  Georse  Naih:  Watkini.  Cbas.  K 
('•erird:  I'olkc  Capuia  SliMie.  C.  W.  Goodrich;  I>et<e- 
tive  Kearney.  Tkuanaa  KindUy. 

This  piece  is  a  novelty,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
.iccounts  for  the  very  favorable  reception  it 
has  received  at  the  hand*  of  the  theatregoing 
public.  We  have  had  melodramas  by  the  ton . 
farces  by  the  cart-load,  but  seldom  do  we  see 
such  a  whimsical  ci>mliination  of  both  styles  of 
entertainment.  It  is  all  nonsense,  of  course;  the 
situations  are  prriK>slrrous,  but  it  is  diverting 

ORBAT  BEAR  tPRIMO  WATER 
M  eta.  p*r  caa»-6  glau-stoppartd  iMtUM 


The  Latest  Achievement 
of  Rauch  &  Lang 


The  elcclrics  prcxIucLsl  in  ihc  Kaiah 
&  LaiiR  factory  arc  the  handsomest 
vcliiclc-  niailL'  tn-day. 

The  Ranch  &  LaitR  ear  is  a  mastt-r- 
piive  i>f  tiK-eliaiiiail  skill  an<l  lK.-ain.v. 
Ease  of  o|>i<ratiim  i.s  tmc  of  its  e.\- 
clusivc  feature.''. 

The  control  (which  is  patctiieili  is 
unique,  There  is  m..  other  like  it.  It 
is  so  simple  aiiylxxly  can  ilrive  the  car 
with  (lerfeel  safety  and  comfort.  You 
caniiui  know  how  ca.iy  it  is  to  drive  an 


electric  vehicle  until  you  have  ilrivcn  a 
Ranch  &  I  .aiiR. 

This  simple  car.  with  all  its  a<!- 
vaiHaKes.  i  o.</j  the  least  to  maintain. 
.Neutral  fiarage  men  will  tell  ym  how 
little  niu-niioti  a  Ranch  &  ne«ils. 
.\ny  agent  can  ^^ve  vkii  approximate 
tiKures.  You  slxmld  get  litem  Ix-fore 
ytin  decide  on  a  ear. 

I''xide  {latteries  standard  equip- 
ment. Sjiecial  Mleclric  rnetmiatir  or 
.Moiz  High  Mfticiency  C'n^hioii  Tiro 
o]itional. 

falaloc  on  rec|neM,  [X-miinsiration 
glarlly  giv«'n  at  an\'  time  l»y  any  Ranch 
&  I  JiiR  .i>»ent. 

The  Rauch  &  Lang 
Carriage    Company  (Y^plfliuj 

2329  WmI  2SUi  SucM  Vi'!ti,.'."Aiy 


The  Family  Trip 

New  York  and  New  Orleaoi 

On  lh«  palatial  10,60(M«« 

Southern  Pacific 
Steamships 

in  one  of  its  mrst  attractive  leatnres 
Suites,  Slaleroorm,  Balhs, 
Promenade  Decks 

iftfer  unusual  *o-iimni<idalHiei«   foi  famllM'S 
>■«  small  |iartii>s 

Tlie  Trip  ia  Enjoyable 
the  Year  Round 

$40  Sr-Jy  $70 

Wtty  cliaicf  n(  one  wat  rail 
Berth  and  meals  on  ship  included 
SenJ  foi  tnUretHng  i«ofa 
L  H.  NUTTINC.  G  r.A.,  M«  tn»iw,,.  N.Y. 
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Since  the  drcisinn  rendered  by  the  United  Siatei  Supreme  Court, 
it  has  been  decided  by  the  Monks  hereafter  to  bottle 

CHARTREUSE 

(UQUEUR  PERES  CHARTREUX) 

both  being  identically  the  same  article,  under  a  combination  label 
rrpre»entin)s  the  old  and  the  new  laheU,  and  in  the  old  style  o^  b.>ttlc 
bearing  the  Monks'  familiar  insignia,  as  shown  in  this  advertisement. 

According  to  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  handed 
down  l>y  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  on  May  ayih.  igii,  no  one  but  the 
Carthusian  Monks  <Pi-re>  Charlreux)'  is  entitled  to  use  Ihe  word 
CII.\R TRICL'SIC  as  the  name  or  iK^ijtnatif'n  a  Liqmnr.  so  their 
victory  in  the  suit  against  the  Cusenicr  Company,  representing  M. 
ilenri  Lccoulurier,  the  Liquidalor  appointrd  liy  the  French  Cniirts. 
and  his  successors,  tlvc  Conipagnic  i-ermiere  dc  la  Grande  Chartreuse, 
is  complete. 

The  Carthusian  Monks  (Peres  Giartrenx),  and  they  atone,  have 
Ihe  formula  or  recipe  of  (he  secret  process  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  genuine  Qiartreuse.  and  have  never  parterl  with  it.  Iherc 
is  no  genuine  Chartreuse  save  that  made  by  them  at  Tarragona,  Si>ain. 

At  Crit'Clast  Wine  Mrtclunu,  Crncrn.  Hotcli,  Ccite. 
BAIjet  •  Co..  4S  R>iuiil»»,  Nrw  York,  H.  Y. 
Sole  Afniit  f»r  (.'niiej  Slain. 


Tlie 
Moit 

Delicious 
Champagne 
in  the 
World 


Served 
Everywhere 


Acre's  just  the  difference  between  a 
raw,  poorly  made  Cocktail  and  a 

Club  Cocktail 

that   there   is   between  a  raw,  new 
Whiskey  and  a  soft  old  one. 
The  best  of  ingredients— the 
f.irate   blending  cannnt  jjivc 
the  s<iftnc-ss  and  mellowness 
that  a^c  imparts. 
Club  (^ktails  are  aeed  in  wuuJ 
before  boiiling — and  no  freshly 
made  Cocktai!  can  be  as  jtood. 

MaMhaliam.  Martini  amJ  ^htr 
llamiarj  Unilt.  ttltlfj,  mJy 
t9  trrve  tknugk  craftej  iet. 

Refute  Substitutes 
AT  AU.  DEAUHS 
C.  F.  HEUBLEIN  4  BRO..  Solt  Preps, 


most  ac- 

i 


Paris  Garters  absolutely 
satisfy — assuring  st)ck  sup- 
port, sock  smoothness  and 
constant  comfort. 

Big  items,  these,  and  they 
were  impossible  before  the 
advent  of 

IS 

TEMS 

No  Metal  Can  TouchYou 

They  fit  so  well  you  forget 
you  have  them  on.  The 
name  PARIS  is  on  each  garter 
for  easy  identification. 

Satisfaction 

always 
guaranteed 

25  cents 
50  cents 

At  Ail  Dealers 

A.  STEIN  &  CO. 

CHICAGO^  U.&A. 


Tailored  to 
Fit  the  Leg 


nonsense  cleverly  aolod,  an<l  Ihe  interest  is  so 
well  niainlainrd  that  no  one  wants  to  go  home 
until  the  denouement  is  reached.  Particularly  is 
it  a  play  for  that  worthy,  overworked  person, 
"the  tired  business  roan,"  who  has  so  little  brains 
that  he  has  none  left  when  his  office  hours  arc 
over.  In  '"Officer  M  "  there  is  nothing  to  tax 
the  mental  jxiwrrs,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
Ihe  piece  contain  anything  to  stimulate  them. 

Travers  (Gladwin,  a  wealthy  young  man,  who 
h.is  a  line  collection  of  valiiahle  paintings,  returns 
suildenly  from  Kurope  and  discovers  a  plot  to 
Mial  the  treasures  of  his  art  gallery.  To  catch 
the  thief,  he  persuades  Officer  (//j  to  lend  him 
his  uniform,  and  when  the  thief  enters,  impu- 
dently impersonating  Mr.  Gladwin,  things  begin 
lo  grow  interesting.  Wallace  Eddingcr,  a  svin- 
p.Hhitie  and  capable  young  acior,  is  excellent  as 
l  itadwin,  and  I'ercy  Ames  made  a  hit  as  a  com- 
edy Englishman. 

F.MPIRE.  ".\  SiicT.  or  I.irr."  An  advanced 
drama  by  J.  M.  Harrie.  Produced  January  2ij 
with  this  cast : 

Mr.  ll^iikm  Rrown,  John   lUrrriiKirr;  Slr«.  Ilrphen' 
Klhrl  lUrDiiioir;  Fic.lerilia.  lliltlc  VViUiim*. 

The  revival  of  "Cousin  Kate"  at  the  Empire 
was  followed  by  a  burlesque  on  the  modern 
drama  l>y  J.  M.  Barrie,  cniitled  "A  Slice  of  Life," 
which  turned  out  to  he  a  play  upon  pbys. 

Mr.  .ind  .Mrs.  llyphen  lirown,  a  husband  and 
wife,  have  Iwen  deceiving  each  other  all  their 
lives.  Each  has  withheld  from  the  other  an  un 
tiellcvable  past.  Stisiwcting  quite  the  contrary  of 
cich  other,  they  arc  finally  forced  to  confess  that 
ncn  before  iht-y  knew  e.ich  other  as  husbanil 
.iiul  wife,  they  have  both  lived  absolutelv  moral 
lives.  Their  entire  household  is  shaken  to  its 
Inundations  by  the  revelation.  'ITiey  would  tell 
mire  of  their  earlier  lives  to  each  other  hut  that 
the  confession  could  only  be  accomplished  in 
^tage  "aside*" — spoken  to  the  audience  —  an>l 
■iiMdes"  are  forbidden  in  the  modern  drama.  Mr. 
I  lyphen-Urown  realizes  this  as  keenly  as  Mrs. 
Ilyphrn-Ilrown,  and,  in  the  agony  of  despair, 
Krief-strieken  at  the  thought  that  he  has  always 
l.ien  a  virtuous  man.  allhough  his  wife  had  cred- 
ited him  with  a  |ia»t,  he  is  forced  to  beg  of  Mrs. 

llvphen  Rrown  the  courtesy  of  a  single  "aside"  

that  he  may  turn  to  the  audience  .ind  express  Ihe 
awful  suspicion  that  "all  is  discovered:  the  blow 
h,as  fallen."  Once  it  is  clearly  understood  be- 
tween .Mr  and  .Mrs.  Myphen-Rrown  that  neither 
has  a  past  to  reveal  to  the  other,  it  is  plain  that 
lither  husband  or  wife  nni<.t  go  away  from  here 
Mr.  Ilyphcn-Drown  is  thoughtful  enough  to  in- 
quire about  the  child.  IkH  Mrs.  Hyphen-Brown 
reminds  him  thai  there  is  no  cliild.  Neither  is 
there  lime,  nor  opportunitv.  for  the  husband  or 
wife  to  supply  themselves  with  a  dark  and  un- 
holy past;  so  a  coin  is  to  be  tossed  to  decide 
whrlher  Mr.  Ilyphen-Urown  or  Mrs.  IKphcn- 
llrown  will  go  away  from  here.  The  coin  is 
tossed  hy  the  husband  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  wife  cries,  "Meads" — with  a  right-hand  ges- 
ture that  would  appropriate  the  coin.  Hm  .Mr. 
Hvphiti-Brown  scornfully  recaptures  Ihe  coin, 
ti  turns  it  to  his  piicket.  and  announces  that  he 
villi  go  out  into  the  night.  H  his  life  has  not  a 
past,  it  must  have  a  present.  Mrs.  Ilyphen- 
llrown  is  for  the  future  tense,  not  the  past  or 
the  present  "Let  US  go  together,"  she  »avs.  "out 
Into  the  night." 

BROADWAY.  "Hokfv  Pmkky."  A  Potpourri 
in  two  acts.  Music  by  John  Stromherg.  A.  Bald- 
win -Sloan  and  W.  T  Francis.  Lyrics  bv  Edgar 
Smith  and  F-  Ray  Goetz.  Produced  Feb.  8  with 
this  cast : 

MfTer  BocliliciUrr.  Lew  Fields:  MiclufI  tXMiHckle. 
!«■  HclKr;  joih  Kniilrr  Williim  Colllef;  JrTrmi4li  Mc- 
l4nn.  John  T.  Krtly;  Pierre  Poiifuti.  {intttt  Bf  (Mn  • 
\lr«.  r.rxlttr.  IJIIbn  Riiwll;  P»ch|p  Miillrn.  Ftj  Teni- 
I^'IctiMi.  (^Iiliirida.  Helena  CutUer  <;«rrick:  I.ifUienAnt 
^^a|wlri»h,  Frankie  Biilcyi  llniti  Mi>nlinartr.  .\ilelaiil<: 
M.I..I1;  AnMidc  Loinit,  P.Ulr  Hamilton:  Wilhrim  Blatz 
f  iir  liiicbcr;  .Toms  llornMi.weT  Paiiir  Knu-.  Ik>dre 
I  liaprr'lp,  liladcc  Vincml;    llrnn,  Jo*t[,li  Tor|.e>. 

The  getting  together  again  of  the  famous 
vaudeville  firm.  Weber  and  Fields,  after  a  sep- 
aration of  seven  years,  was  an  important  event 
in  the  local  theatrical  world,  dulv  celebrated  on 
Fritruary  8th  last  by  a  jubilee  performance,  which, 
for  the  size  .ind  rnlhiisiasm  of  its  audience,  has 
mvi'r  been  dualled  in  New  York  Ihe  theatre- 
was  packed  lo  the  iloors,  fabulous  prices  havinf; 
iMen  |>aid  for  se.its  and  boxes.  The  appearance 
of  each  of  the  <ihl  favorites,  Lillian  Russell.  Fay 
I  <mi>lei<.n,  Willie  Collier,  etc..  was  the  signal  for 
a  tremendous  ovation,  and  when  the  two  princi- 
pals. Joe  Weber  and  Lew  Fields,  came  out  hand 
in  hand,  w;earing  their  characteristic,  grotesque 
suits  and  tiny  derby  hats,  the  house  was  in  «le- 
lirium  Hut  the  climax  was  rciched  when  David 
WariHld  unrxprcicdly  came  U|xin  the  scene  (the 
actnr  having  run  over  from  the  Bclasoo  to  »ur- 
pris4-  his  olil  associates>  in  the  familiar  "make- 
up" a<  the  old  Jewish  peddler,  the  audience 
sli'Hil.il  iiv.lf  hoarse,  and  Joe  and  Lew.  over- 
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FOR  EVERY  OCCASION 


Mulbrd'a  Breakful  Coco*  is  siiprerrc. 
U.rntv  .iiU  ilHii.jiHis,it  jir.xcsn'Wy  fijntlion 
:ind  IcnJs  an  nJJnj  chaim  to  thf  mcil. 
WlirttitT  It  he  the  Habiir.ite  Kimiiirt.  the 
formal  Jinmrr,  luncheon,  or  In  thequirt  home 
circle,  or  the  nursery.  Mailbrd'*  Bre;ikfn.>4 
Cocoa  iilw,i>'S  find?  a  ^!^^uli.^r  welcome. 

Mklflard't  Vanilla  Chocolate  reveals  the  la^t  u  orJ  in 

llie  confectiontT's  art— a  iMinJrrfiil  coinbinalloii  nf 
purity,  strenKlli  an  J  Jeiicnte  t':ivnr.    Tr>'  it  tod.iy. 

At  trading  Dtalm 
Rfth  Avenne  al  Thirty-riftk  Street,  New  York 
a,t<rna«n  Imt  wiW,  thr*t  to  nM, 


Th<*  Kinry  of  the  flowers  fillt  the  heart  of  this  chvm- 
ing  new  perfume,  captured  and  presented  to  you  by 

HOUBIGANT 

PARIS 

the  firrt  perfumer  of  France  and  the  acknowledged 
crealor  of  the  finesi  perfumes  in  the  worid. 

Coeur  de  Jeannette 

holds  a  heart  full  of  faicmating  (rafirancc.  Infinilely 
alluring  whrn  used  spanngly  -  the  bottle,  in  a  dainty 
box,  cootaining  two  ounces,  $3. 1 5. 

Hovbigant's  Ide^l  Perfume  hu  hcca  lot  irn  yew  ibc 

koou  n,  ihe  raoH  widely  uxd  |>ahiinr  iIm  IitohIf  at  Wninnt  «( 
)i»hi>>n.  And  lhrt«  It,  aJto.  ■  tK^jbtgAiit  pre|>,ir«lina  of  higKel 
dcclUoce  lor  every  aeed  ot  iIm  toilet.  I  tovbi|*nt  ae«iioiu, 
ilKlwiini  Carta  <fe  Jraaaettc,  m  told  by  lU  Iraduii  <le«tn>. 

Sample  of  Coeur  de  Jeannelte  will  be  aiiled  lo  you  oa 
receipt  o4  2(V  —  wrlual  roll,  poDjce.  elc 

PARK  &  TILFORD 

SJ»  ArM>  I..  iSr  Un.i.d  SbW    225  Filth  A»mt«!.  New  Ymk  Cay 


Marie  yintohicttc 

ANP  IHE 

LITTLK  TRI.\NON 


HE  dainty  elegance  \vc  connect 
with  Marie  Antoinette  may  be 
seen  to  advantage  in  her  Sleeping 
Chamber,  with  its  brocaded  hangings 
and  delicately  carved  furniture,  still 
preserved  in  all  its  integrity  at  her 
well-loved  Little  Trianon. 

Our  Reproductions  of  French  Furni- 
ture of  the  Louis  XVI  period  so  faith- 
fully resemble  their  originals  that  they 
create  in  the  mt>dcrn  Bed  Kudm)  this 
same  atmosphere  of  elegance  and  refined 
gaiety. 

Our  Furniture  is  to  be  had  only  at  our 
Galleries  in  New  York.  We  have  tao  branches. 

Neither  do  wc  issue  illustrated  catalogues ; 
hut  we  arc  at  all  times  glad  to  render  anv 
assistance  we  can  to  those  furnishing  us  an 
indication  of  their  needs. 

Our  book,  ''  The  House  and  Its  PUnish- 
/>f^,  "  copioiislv  illustrated  with  etchings,  will 
be  found  helpfully  suggestive  in  the  extreme. 


'umiture  Qompany 

34  and  36  West  3  2d  Street 

Between  Fifik  .AveatM  in<l  Bruad»iy 

NF.W  YORK 
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e  Per j^cted  Gmiic 


Therp  is  one  supreme  instrument 
in  every  held  ol  musical  expression 
—the  Stndhrariw  Violin,  the  Bohm, 
Flute,  etc 

In  all  the  wodcl  there  ii  only  one 
Grand  Piano  ao  peifedbr  constructed 

tliat  the  evenness  of  tone   is  not 
stroyed  when  the  soft  pedal  is  applied, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  tone  vohime 
temains  perfectly  proportioned  through 
out  the  scale  horn  loudest  to  softest. 

Such  tunc  shading  is  cnly  possi- 
ble with  llic  Isotonic  Pedal,  and  the 
KRANICH  &  BACI  I  Grand  IS  the 
only  piano  in  the  woild  that  contains  it. 


Sold  on  convenient  monthly  terms, 


Note.— ]t  wil  intcre*!  you  ftcally 
lo  lead  ■  litde  boolt  detcribiag  iit 
famous  Isotonic  Pedal  it  cannot 
l>e  comjjrelieMivcJy  treated  in  lliB 
•pace.  The  book,  logetbtf  with 
Mtda«iw.  wl  be  WBl 


Piatio 


Th«  Way  To  Wealth 

Getting  in  ahead  of  the  rallroid  and  the  re- 
avlting  rite  in  real  estate  U  the  w;iv 

Ihnasandi  of  people  have  made  their  fortunes. 
Ihey  have  put  3  little  minMy  iMo  choice  iMtin 
new  lown.^itrs  .ind  have  polled  out  Immenw 
|H<i(i;*  in  .i  bhurl  linic. 

This  is  fsprri.tlii'  iri].-  in  W  rsccrn  Canada, 
where  every  new  r^ulway  town  shows  Iik)°»  to 
ijpe\  m&vtJKte  in  values  upon  complclion  of  the 
rmlriMd.  making  big  money  for  those  who  had 
been  shrewd  enouKh  to  secure  lots  Iwforc  the 
townH  were  opened  up. 

For  iniunre,  Calgary  lots  rose  from  $100  and 
*M  tow  iiiiiekai  |jo,oi»  or  e»en  «so,ooo  when 
the  Cundian  FacUic  came.  Prince  Rnpcrt  Ed- 
momon  and  SaskatfXHi  have  all  repeated  tlu-  same 
trcnendous  gains  in  value. 

in  line  (;jr  ikvelop- 
-  future  than  any  new 

  .  1  is  about  to  be  0|>ened 

m  by  the  greatest  of  new  Canadian  Railroaiii—tlie 
Govcrnmenl-baclccd  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 

Choice  lots  in  Fort  Fraser .  if  nkcn  n  jw.  may 
be  had  at  Irom  $100  t<i  ?.■!..>  .^r„|  up,  in  i-avy  icrmV 
ol  ioVdown  ;  lialancc  s"i>  per  month.  No  inter- 
est or  taxes  until  fully  paid  for«  The  Bfiliab 
Columbia  Government  guarantees  the  Title*. 

Write  to  Spestk  Jontviv  .^t  Co.,  Drpt.  A  T. 
.\Iarquctl,-  HMk.,  t-hic^K"'.  1  r  tree  plat,  illuslratcci 
bo,)k  ami  ,»ccurate  inioriit;uion  about  the  oppor- 
tsinii  i  iii  Furt  Fraser.  Tlicv  are  theoSicial  rcpre- 
Mni;rur>  ol  the  Townsile  Company,  and  you  can 
rely  un  the  information  that  they  give  you. 


Fort  Fraier,  B.C.,  ia  next 
iDMit  and  piomiin  t  Mginer  f  I 
Wmt  to  WcUmi  Canaila.   It  is 


IftoUand 

'fltouse 

fNLW    YORK  CIT> 
Famoui  Many  Year* 

j»  th<  Cmtr*  fwr  llic  t»- 
,^nn*«  ot    Niw   York  •  V'iflitori 

Comfortaltly  and 
Lax«rioa«ly 

■ppoint*J  to  tnccf  iKe  demsnj  oi 
(Ke  i*«ti<iiou,  or  drmocrktic  vt^iti^r 

Ru|r*l  5uil»«  PuhJic  EHninif  koom- 
Privata  Dininv  Saloon  for  \-md\m»  — 
Rooms  Sin, tc  Of  ZmvH»  N>w  OtU 
Altar  Dijfeiter  Lownir  Buftrt 
•  kni  >  Hi  «  iiMnI  lain 
HOLLAND  HOUSE 
I  A».  »«J  M\k  S«.  


11  IM  I 
Booklet, 


I,  fell  upon  cMh  other'i  walit- 
coaita  and  weft 

The  cnlertainnKnt  Ihcy  f^lve  is  a  potpourri  of 
Weber  and  Field  remtniseencc«{  having  no  plot 
tn  speak  of,  but  permitting  LiIIIhi  KMiMlf  to 
w  ear  some  ravlthing  gnwns :  Mnffie  Cower  docs 

tome  clever  charactrr  niiinR,  ably  assisted  by 
his  sister,  .and  (Irnigr  Hi  l  .in,  at  a  tirry  French- 
man ;  John  I .  Kelly,  and  others,  were  well  worth 
seeing.  Kay  Templeton  sing*  some  MMt  with 
her  old-time  artistic  finish,  and  gneernT  Bessie 
ClaUi>n  i^  a  ililinht  in  the  ballet,  "Le  Clair  de 
l.tinr"  Itiit  the  chii'f  attraction,  of  course,  is 
Ihf  I  It  VI  t  (  liiuninK  Messrs.  Wetter  and  Fields, 
who.  as  mirth  makers,  have  no  peers.  The  en- 
tertuttitttt'tit  was  follon-ccl  by  a  parody  n|i.:<n  the 
popular  siicoe^^.  "Itunty  Fulls  the  Strings,"  in 
wliii-h  Wtlitr  |ila>s  thf  S<-iitfh  \oiith  who  won't 
b  arn  hm  .  atrihism.  and  Lew  Fields  tl>c  love-sick 
I  arpmter  .\<la  I.ewis  is  capital  a*  ibc  Cour  Uin- 
strr,  and  I'ay  'l  empleton  is  seen  as  Bimly.  WP- 
!:;tin  I  ■illitr  plays  Tammas. 

ORBAT  BBAB  IPEIMO  WATEX 
SO  ot<-  p«r  ease-*  glai»-<to»p«r«a  txttUaa 

FCI.'ION'.  "Makikc  Gonn"  Urama  ttl  four 
acts  bv  f  twt'n  I.^iivis.  rrn<liicril  on  l->brttarv  5 
last  wiiV.  ttir  iiin.iw  ini:  c.^^t : 

M^ittiiii  l-i»Trticr,  ChariM  Lane:  Tom  L^oieucr, 
Willtiiti  Councnajr;  liati  Reaill.  (SffUbKh  Evam;  Itr*(t]ey 
Hirris.  P.  F.  Barren;  Pete  Mbf.  WilUrd:  Billy 

Bivl^p.  Jamrfl  Loantbcrv;  ^tsttie  DcMC.  FranV  Hatch; 
lijM-,  Ri.l.rrt  LawVr.  CosHiBn.  I.  C.  I'liillii«>;  titllr 
):.!.  C.  Wil«..r,  lluiiiii.e!;  .\ii,Jrt,.iti,  l>»ii!  lljTri>:  Clif- 
t  T  1,  I  trJ  ll»tnlj> ;  Itr-tiin.Ja  IVanf,  DitTit  KcaDe: 
l.c:la  Kegan.  Mr^%  Rrlwiti;  Mrs,  LawrciKC.  label 
1  •'.\ta4icai*:   \Vtil.-w  I  riRh,  Ada  Gilnia. 

".MakinK  G<ju<l"  was  an  example  of  the  sGpthod 
work  which  a  dramatist  falls  into  when  he  ac- 
customs himself  to  writing  melodramas,  neces- 
sarily of  an  inferior  order,  for  the  cheaper  cir- 
cuits. Mr.  Owen  Davis  is  a  ptoj^wright  of  more 
than  ordinary  ari>i1ily,  and  his  desire  to  get  out  of 
popular  priits  into  popular  favor  <if  a  hixher 
kind  Hitli  l>iit<  r  plays  is  enlirchr  iustitied.  That 
in  "MaktnK  i.ik.cI"  he  has  failed  to  enter  the 
tl.tss  for  which  he  wished  to  qualify  is  not  <QM- 
rliisivi-  proof  that  he  will  not  mend  his  ways.  It 
so  happfn^.  li"Wf\fr.  tlu'il  bis  melodrama  itro- 
dticrd  l'>  Mr  r'.r;iil>  \v.>-  in  ni>  nt.innir  .i  rtior- 
niation  of  his  methods  of  work.  It  bail  no  line- 
nesa.  its  tttemftcd  icitnement  was  tawdr>.  Ita 
emotions  wtrt  cheap.  Its  machinery  was  old. 
Its  characters  were  crude.  .Ml  thcsi  lliiiiK-  can 
l>e  ciircil  I  hi"  ob!  can  Ite  rr-uvcnatril  It  is 
simpK  a  ijiicstion  of  skill:  in  oilur  words.  ".Mak- 
ing Good  would  have  Itecn  an  ,ici:ci>tablc  play 
if  it  had  been  worked  out  in  the  riKht  way.  Not 
havinp  tak<n  pains  witb  his  wi.rk,  Mr.  !>.ivis 
U'^vs  n^  .1  pl.i^  flutt  is.  [■■r  ihr  most  part,  inirt-ly 
skctihrd  in  and  with'iiit  liRht  and  shade  Haste 
in  tilt  work  is  eviilent  in  that  many  nf  the  scenes 
arc  rcminiscential  of  other  recent  plays  and  are 
miii-h  inferior  lo  ibrm.  Thi*  idea  of  "making 
C'-oil"  is  the  same  idea  that  is  to  l>c  found  iti 
"ihe  Countnr  Boy"  and  "  I  he  Fortune  Hunter," 
but  while  the  eonwdy  scenes  fitted  inlo  the 
scheme  of  the  iday,  tney  larlced  comedy.  The 
characters,  in  appearance  and  in  ilic  actitii;,  were 
t>pcs,  bnt  they  were  n.'t  .  h.ir:i.  tin,,  i|  m  ri.ility 
by  anylhinK  they  did.  Ility  ami  cviivtliinK  in 
the  play  were  incomplete. 

Half  the  action,  if  it  could  l>r  so  calli'd,  wa« 
■  •fr  the  stage.  The  loi  ality  of  thn  c  .  f  the  acts 
w.is  at  or  near  a  hirnlK'T  ramp,  am.  >n(r  roiidh 
i.'ustoniers.  The  play  begins  with  a  fight  an<I 
reaches  a  sort  of  a  cUinax  with  another  fist  fiRht. 
both  of  ihcm  absurd  ia  their  cxenilian.  .'\n  oUl 
story  in  new  snrroundingS,  properly  worked  out. 
miulit  easily  pass_  onisler.  The  son  of  a  rich 
father,  never  having  made  a  dollar  in  his  life, 
and  rrx'klrssly  s|H'tuIin|;  the  plentiful  supply  with 
which  his  father  supplies  him.  reaches  a  lumber 
ramp.  He  sudilenly  falls  in  hive  with  a  "good" 
eirl  of  the  camp.  Soddenly  his  father  appears 
and  drmands  that  be  marry  Ihe  ilauRhter  of  a 
lich  man.  his  rival  in  business,  telling  him  that 
this  was  necessary  to  save  him  from  financial 
danger.  The  son  refuses  and  is  disinherited. 
With  about  %$»  he^ttys  oat  a  general  store. 
Kothing  in  particular  bearing  on  ilie  develop- 
ment of  the  story  happens  there,  except  that  he 
bams  of  an  op{K>rtunity  to  help  his  father  out 
of  bis  troubles  He  returns  home,  makes  matters 
worsr  than  ever  b>'  refusing  the  proffered  mar- 
riam,  and  then  returns  to  the  lumber  camp  and 

■lows  up  a  jam  of  togs,  thereby  saving  hi«  father 
from  bankruptcy. 

Even  as  a  story  this  is  nothing,  and  it  is  im- 
Ijosslble  tn  relate  it  so  that  it  might  s<iuttd  like 
something.    The  author  no  doubt  attached  much 

mportanrr  tn  the  scene  of  the  logs  hurrying 
i1.)nn  Ihr  tiirr  as  thr  big  scene,  hut  it  was  mis'- 
idaccd  confidence,  Mr,  Brady  had  provided 
•  vcrything  essential  for  the  sncccss  of  the  piece, 
'•lit  the  iKissiWIities  of  success  did  not  lie  in  the 

il,iy     \\i  William  (Vmrtrna'.  was  l!u'  sni:,  who 

inally  made  K' • 'il  Misi  D  iti«  Krcmr,  .  ,f  the 
iHKzlingly  attractive  face  and  with  a  certain  lack 
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of  forcr,  was  the  gooA  (jirl  of  ttit  camp.  Mr, 
l-rank  Hatch  gave  u%  a  stu<l>'  nf  a  imiri'  i>r  less 
aniiahlc  old  ri-probatc  after  the  rnaniu-r  of  Olil 
Ecclis.  .  

NEW  VORK  THEATRE.  •'Tm.  Pkaw.  Maib 
tn."  Muskal  play  in  three  acts.  Music  by  llarr) 
Auraclirr.  Lilirclto  l>y  Earic  C,  AnilMjny.  Pro- 
duced Jan.  -ii  with  this  cast : 

Aivaka,  I>avi«  Wli«<l*:r:  Writas  Shftrfic,  Cklrlet  J. 
Stinr;  ,l.i<k  StiarM.  Ktcliafil  Tftticr:  Ixirainr^  EluKvail; 
Pinls«Tlon  Kerr.  Ji-iIciwki  IV  Aftf(rll«;  Htib  S«irn».  Bur. 
rrll  IlArliarello.  V<%  Lt-if  Jukrfc,  K.  Ilnlmr*;  4:iK-fcryc 
Moraan.  I..  J.  Il«  Kolil;  \  itu-rnitii,  Wshrr  I.vxat;  Bil«-, 
II.  B«tatn*ni  Nolinr.  Fl^tri  /atirllr;  Kaliko,  Charirf 
I'mu-r.  Taluin,  r*ai»v  t,c<Ki;  AlfonM.  Henry  Brrcman; 
(■idroii  Stim.  Jerry  AlcAuliffe. 

"  I  he  I'rarl  Maiden"  is  i>ne  of  those  indelinite 
things  that  iiroduce  tmall  im|iTc>ti<in  at  the  time 
of  performance  and  hold  no  place  within  the 
rncnmry  in  an  incrcrlibly  short  sjiacc  of  lim«  after 
hcMiK  witnessed,  i'crliaps  even  if  there  were 
juftWirnt  coherency  in  the  story  to  rnalile  us  to 
rememlwr  it,  it  would  not  be  worth  remember- 
ing. JeUerson  de  Angelis  is  always  amusing,  but 
in  "  I  he  I'earl  Maiden"  his  antics  arc  to  little 
pur|H>«e.  In  one  scene  his  activities  are  circum- 
scribed b>  a  cage.  I  hc  cannibals  are  alMiut  to 
eat  him.  He  escapes  through  the  loving  service 
of  the  Cannibal  King's  daughter.  Material  of 
this  kind,  it  may  be  observed,  although  more  or 
less  amusing  at  times,  is  not  new  to  comic  opera. 
It  is  new  that  F'inkcrton  Kerr  (De  AngelisI  con- 
trols a  wireless  slatiiin  on  an  island  in  simie  dis- 
tant sea.  an<i  is  thus  enabled  to  shape  the  plot  of 
the  plotless  story  just  as  he  wants  to.  The 
lonely  wireless  operator  is  visited  by  friends  from 
the  I'nited  States;  he  contrives  to  unite  his  iiar- 
ticular  friend,  a  young  in:in  with  the  daughter  of 
a  millionaire,  who  o|>i>oses  the  match.  Nothing 
could  be  easier.  The  humor  of  the  piece  is  in- 
termittent, and  nothing  about  the  play  has  any 
continuous  interest.  Mr.  De  .Vngelts  deserves  a 
better  me»luim.  and  will  have  to  have  it.  The 
music  and  the  songs  are  agreeable  and  vivacious. 
There  was  the  usual  variety  in  the  dances,  which 
Has  supplenienterl  by  some  girts  who  skipped  the 
rope  and  disported  themselves  with  that  eager 
animation  peculiar  to  the  familiar  Pony  Ballet. 
Mora  Zabcile  and  MIsa  Ryan  were  attractive 
enough  to  at<ine  for  many  of  the  delu-iencies  of 
the  inadequate  ojKTa. 

OBEAT  BEAK  tPKIMO  WATBK 
SO  et*.  ptr  OM-t  cUsi-itepp*rt4  botU«i 

L).\LY"S.  "The  Roi^r  of  I'.sn^m.s."  Opera 
eomique  in  three  acts  .\lu!>ic  by  lleinrich  Bcrti 
Libretto  by  John  L.  Shire  and  Sydney  Ruscnfeld. 
Produced  Jan.  22  with  this  cast : 

KrBiy  V'stntarr,  Iohr>  I.  McOiwsn;  Angtle.  Alti^ 
tlu»fecrt ;  Sc^f-r,  MtwrtmrT  VWUIren;  AniIrt  g.iTati.  C*r. 
lick  Major;  j»rinta,  Ckatiiiir;  faitlrtm.  Tom  HsiUway. 
Hiram  (jnrTy.  Will  Pbilli^;  Major  <Je  Molina.  J.«r«h 
PanKint;  Captain  Arixa.  Gerald  4>ordo4i;  Lifiii.rnant  IV- 
Mrv,  SViltiam  R.  Keed;  Second  Lieutenant  Guirafo.  Wil- 
liam C.  Reed:  Corporal,  John  1^  Whcekr;  .Marcel  Ar- 
ranlo.  Forrenl  Hull:  Anita,  krina  Laiai ;  Celine  Marinter. 
Far  Barnmi  ttnele  Hilly.  Teddy  Ijt  Ihic. 

"The  Rose  of  Panama"  has  an  idea  that  has 
been  proved  available  for  comic  opera  these 
many  years,  but  it  is  worknl  out  ladly.  The 
piece  is  based  on  a  German  operetta,  written  with 
adherence  to  form  that  has  not  been  abandoneil 
abroarl,  and  the  performance  is  freer  than  usual 
from  specialty  interpolations;  but  the  apparent 
purixise  to  have  a  procluction  after  the  decent 
manner  of  the  continent,  artistic  and  not  sensual 
in  intent,  for  some  ri-a.vin  fails.  Possibly  the 
adaptation  is  not  good.  The  incidents  at  times 
were  too  much  in  the  nature  of  burlesque,  A 
Central  .Xmerican  revolution  affords  read>-n>ade 
material  for  comic  opera,  for  what  is  done  or 
attempted  to  be  done  in  the  politics  and  wars  of 
these  irresponsible  people  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
comic.  The  plot  of  this  piece  tiinis  on  the  plan 
of  the  President  to  bring  about  a  successful  revo- 
lution which  will  senil  him  to  France  in  exile 
plentifully  supplied  with  money.  His  plans  arc 
fnistrated  by  feminine  jealousies,  and  after  cer- 
tain complications,  some  of  them  amusing,  his 
forces  win.  and  he  has  to  reconcile  himself  to 
remaining  at  home.  The  music  is  decidely  good, 
some  of  the  waltzes  going  with  a  great  deal  of 
swing.  CTiapine,  the  prima  donna,  was  piquant. 
The  other  principals  were  capable,  but  not  bril- 
liant.   

The  DurlMr  tn  MolioB  Pictures 

At  the  .\ew  York  Theatre  <in  February  I()  w;l* 
seen  "The  Durbar  in  Kinem.icilor."  the  new  mo 
tion  pictures  showing  for  the  first  time  in 
America  the  splendid  ceremonies  in  India  cele- 
brating the  accession  of  George  V.  There  was 
some  dis.ippointment  at  the  site  of  the  piictures. 
which  are  comparatively  small,  considering  the 
immense  frame  of  the  theatre  where  thej  were 
exhibited.  But  the  colors  arc  very  beautilul,  red 
and  green  predominating,  and  the  various  pa- 
geants, ceremonies,  reviews  of  troo|is,  etc.,  pre- 
•ciiied  spectacles  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Some 
of  the  pictures  showed  figures  of  fair  siie.  so 
that  the  features  of  the  people  could  be  seen. 


The  Tel-Electric 

Piano  Player 

Sl.MrLK.  yet  wontlorfiil  oxprt'.ssioii  clfvices  make  il  the  most  artistic 
aiitl  fh'xihic  i)f  all  piaiitt  jihiycrs.  Jl  is  always  uiitltT  ytjiir  por.sonnl 
foiitrol  —  wlii'lluT  you  wish  to  inlorim't  I  ho  woiitlrous  mu.sir  of 
Ht'flhoVfii  or  Wafjnor,  or  flic  more  .siinpK'  inclodies  of  lho.se  eoiii- 
posers  who  write  in  iifjliter  vein,  t  he  TtM-Kie«-lrie  re.spon(ls  at  once  to  yotir 
every  motMl.  Through  it  you  realize  the  pleasure  of  [M>r.soiia!ly  protlucing 
niu.sic.  Or.  if  you  .so  tiesire.  the  player  itself  will  interpret  any  musical 
composition  with  the  teelini(|ue  and  finish  of  »  master  mu^^iciau. 

Exclusive  Tel-Electric  Features 

YiHir  liitiltls  ciinlriil  llie  rxpri-vsion; 
Your  fii'l  liavp  luitliin^  to  do. 
^'<iu  do  not  hav<»  to  pump  it. 

11  ruiLs  Ity  fliH-tricily  liiil  clprlrii-  ctirreiit  ill  llic  liou.v  is  not  cvscntiHl. 
It  may  Ih*  atlat-lH'sl  to  any  ^rraiiil  or  iipriclit  piano. 
It  ilin'x  Dot  Injun-  your  piiino  in  any  way. 

It  iKh-s  not  in  any  way  oli>tnn-t  tho  ki\vtMKtr<I  of  your  piano,  wliich 
is  always  five  for  tiaiitl  playing. 

Price,  attarhetl  to  your  piano.  .1<:5,jO 

Si-ttJ  fttr  iiluMtratnl  Calaiog 

S*S  iif  r.ilir  pkul.iirrsviir,-.  .1  mlH.lir  .if  an.ir.  .uilal.l,*  !.#  fmiMnc,  N»r   1 1 1 II. 
it  mrnl  [ti^immi  for  lo  rrnl.  in  *la»|H, 


Bnnchrs 

Chk-HiM  nnd  KiHton 


The  Tel-EIectric  Company 

•n;L  KLK<T8II'  BI  IIJM\<; 

■eiH)  Fiflli  .\vcnur.  Now  York  Cilv 


.\|teqciea  in 
*ll  l.anrr  Cities 


amtriran  ^la^torijjiit 

by  WILUAM  T.  PRICE 
15  C«nU  a  Copy  $1.50  •  Year 

THE  AMERICAN  PLAYWRIGHT.  • 
iDoollily  pvblicalaoD.  with  il«  hiM  mue  dutfd 
JcAUAiy  15.  1912,  b«  devotnl  lulhr  I  i.k- 
ak«t  ducuMion  ol  ptajrt  ami  f)Uvwiiiiii(.  It  will  gnc 
■uch  full  inforiikalion  u  it  6e»ata  and  oradcd  Iry  ttxt- 
6tnt»  o\  tKe  drana.  U  wdl  be  a  coinpAHe  lecofd  ol 
plax>  pioduccd  in  N«w  ^'ork  and 
playa  sikI  bao4i  And  wticir*  worth  the  while  rrlslinR 
lo  the  tecbiucal  lisW  ol  ihe  fgr,  lu  trvie»«  of  cur- 
rent pUys  will  be  soal^csl.  diiected  at  the*  C4uiet  ol 
failuie  or  tuccet*.  It*  varMius  drpartmcnti  wjl  b«  dr- 
ftmed  to  hel|\  in  a  practical  way.  Ihuae  wKo  accru 
pTaywnling  as  an  ait.  It  will  ais  to  gain  the  conb. 
deoce,  iripecl  and  coopnalioa  ot  all  who  lore  truth, 
who  iralue  the  rcsfioniibilibes  of  authoiship  ami  pro. 
ductaod,  and  %«ltoabKoc  iixdidiir*k,  whether  m  piTvale 
at  irfolrMaonal  bte.  Il  will  be  imprrt«ed  w<h  lbiie*m- 
cfl  puipoae  to  be  het|iiul,  ajid  lo  validate  the  pmdples 
let  lorlh  is  my  boot  "  The  Aoal)ni»  ol  Play  Coo- 
•IructiiMi  and  Dranialic  Principie."  In  lU  vpenal 
cKaradci  U  will  be  UflUke  any  otbn  pmotUal  thai  baa 
lo  do  lib  ihr  slatfr.  I  iKall  try  to  Bake  it  iadif- 
peniable  to  th«  iludeiil. 

W.  T.  PRICE,     1440  Broulway.  N.  Y.  Citr 
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IMPORTERS  OF  MILLINERY 
5,  7  and  9  West  37th  Street,  New  York 

iiM  Wnl  „l  nth  A>»iHw 

arc  now  showing  a  su|>crb 
collection  ol  personally  »(?|pcled 

Imported  Parisian  Hats 

FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER 

thai  represent  ihr  official  word  ol 
what  is  lo  be  seen  ihis  seasun. 

The  hats  shown  are  represent  alive  of 
such  noted  Paniian  Modisles  as  Carlier, 
Georgclle,  Mar>-  Louise,  Marie  Guy, 
Suzanne,  Elsther  Mp>cr.  Talbot.  Virot. 
Alphonsine  and  others  ol  like  reputations. 

.V,.f|..— "f;.rtaj'.nr,.i,i;^"  tf.-,  hf li-j  ikt'  t'mtifr  /  '■rr*  ^tf^^r 
f'tif,  h-tll.  ifi^.-.l  ,-i'rt«r...f  r.i  fh-T.  ».T.,mi.  ii'kt,ih  ^,aMJ« 
rl..-  f^i.ttYitr  '<t  Ihitt  Miifrr  a  afliH'j/  luki  la  lA^i*  trus 
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THE  THEATRE 


-  IHt  IMMtlM  m  •uiiom  • 

THE  THEATRE 
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THE  T, 


TRE 


IN    TWO  VOLUMES 

The  Most  Welcome  of  all 
Holiday  Presents 

A  COMPLEI^  RtXORD  IN  PKriURE  AND  TEXT 
OF  IMF.  TUF^TRICAL  SEASON  OF  1911 

Complete  Year.  1911 — $6.50  a  Set 

Two  han<l<onir  votumn  of  ovrr  jno  pages  coDiaitiiiig  the  twelve  numbers  issued 
during        and  beautifully  bound  in  aiiractivc  green  ctoih. 

Two  Handsome  Books  for  Your  Parlor  Table 

i'"|(.ri<l  pinto,  l.jcn  tiiKravinjis.    Notal'lc   articU"-;   |)i>rtraiis  of  iiclors  aitd 
:uirr'>M"s  niiil  Kenes  from  all  tlir  plj)i>  prmluccil  during  tgil. 


THUyfiMLBE 


The  Handsomest  Magazine  Published 

The  most  sumptuously  illn<'trati:<l,  the  must  splcndiilly  printol.  iull  i>l  anecdotes, 
reininisi-rncrs,  anil  stories  nf  tisKe  life.    In  Uniform  binding 

The  Complete  Collection  of  14  Volumes.  Bound  in 
Cloth,  from  1901  to  1911  included.  S125.50. 


Tlir  fwllnwtnc  \  i>litmr«  nn*  nllll  Mold  M*|iiinil4*l|r  I 

Year  of  Th*  Theatrs  for  1902  ..... 
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Price, 
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New  Dramatic  Books 
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"The  Footlichis— Kom  and  Afi."  By  Cliaii- 
nioK  IVIIock.    [toston;   Ihc  (jorham  <-'i>. 

Unlike  most  Ujuk<  ahniit  "thr  <lraiiu."  which 
must  br  prctly  ixcury  rradinK  lu  an>oiic  whi> 
ctoc^n't  ktKiw  thr  stihjrrl  wril  nnd  pit«%r^^t'ii  a  krni 
inlrrrst  in  ii,  Channiiig  ColUH'k's  "Th«  FootUglit'i 
— Korf  a:iij  Aft"  i*  a  work  o«<ifinially  for  th<' 
layiiuiii.  Men  and  nunu'n  «ll<|^r  hrcad  ii  cariird 
directly  or  inrhrn-iiy  through  the  |)ln>  house  may 
rhuckir  at  hi^i  v^phi^tifation,  at  the  iiatiriral  titllt* 
(idetighl  he  throws  hiimoroii^ily  ii|k<n  their  hal<it> 
and  hahilal.  Inil  Mr.  I'<<ll<irk'«  real  |uil>hi'  will  In- 
inadc  up  uf  the  |H-(>|>lt'  who  want  to  know.  "The 
KiMithghts — I'ore  aivd  Aft"  will  lell  llie-n  every 
thing.  It  i«  very  intinute  work,  and  lakei  yoti 
lirhind  the  scenes,  where  yoii  meet  at  cln«  range 
all  the  proplr  yiiu  are  rnrioii^  alH>nt  in  theatre- 
ikim.  It  is  an  encyclopedia  of  small  and  great 
faelM  reganling  the  theatre,  Init  an  enrycluprdia 
wriltrn  in  the  jullie>t  and  challiiM  vein.  Dow- 
actors  are  engaged,  and  hnw  mnch  they  are  paid, 
Itow  scrtu'<  are  tvi  and  "itriick,"  the  inside  hi^^- 
tory  of  nnmermis  famous  press  agent  stories,  the 
general  rule«  for  play-writing,  the  externals  of 
"the  (ireat  While  Way,"  the  thing',  that  happen 
at  reliear5.ils— all  the«c  »«-CTets  of  the  theatre  are 
given  away  in  the  brightest  and  must  genial 
fashion.  Mr,  I'ollock  has  mixed  in  a  large  ninn 
txrr  of  aniiisiiiK  aneL-sj>iU'>  and  a  great  ileal  ot 
intimate  detail  regarding  authors,  actors,  and 
managers  with  whom  he  has  mnie  in  contact 
during  a  wide  and  varied  cxps-rience  as  news. 
(laiirr  critic,  press  agent,  niagarine  writer,  stage 
manager  and  dramatist.  The  s«.'iipe  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  infonitality  of  its  M-tting  forth,  rnay 
\k  judged  irmn  one  of  the  chapter  lieailiiigi  in 
the  twok,  which  reads:  "Concerning  Cainille.  ice 
cream,  s)>irilualily.  red  silk  tighls,  Klanche  Rales. 
'Ihoinas  Itetterton,  second  hand  plays,  parochial- 
ism, matinee  girls  and  .Vugnsiin  fJaly  "  There 
arc  fourteen  chapters  in  the  vohinu-,  including 
iImt  intro<hicton  which  Mr.  Pollock  has  written 
himself.  Itecause,  he  says,  "no  one  else  seems  to 
know  as  much  alnjut  the  cleverness  of  this 
author  .u  does  the  author  himself  "  .XiiMjng  the 
topics  treated  are  "  t  he  Wniing  ami  Reading  of 
Plays,"  "The  Per*<inalilies  of  Our  IMaywrights," 
"On  the  ••real  White  Way."  "What  il.^ppens  at 
Rehearsals."  "Soniellung  .\lHtut  l-irsl  .\'igh|s." 
"In  Vaudeville,"  and  "With  the  I'cople  in  .Stock." 
Warren  Kockwell  has  supplied  tifty  very  clever 
full-page  illustrations.  No  one  can  read  the  liook 
without  enjo)nienl  and  without  finding  himself 
or  herself,  at  the  end,  the  wiser  for  the  experi- 
eiKe. 

OBSAT  BEAR  arKIMO  WATEK 
00  eta.  p«r  ca««— C  glau-itopptred  botUci 

The  .'Ksickic.s.v  DH.sxiArisr:  By  Montmse 
.Moses.  Illustrated  with  24  portraits.  Crown 
8\'o.,  cinlh.  gill  lop.  3j8  pp.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  net. 

The  a»owed  and  accomplished  purpose  of  Mr. 
Moses  was  to  give  in  one  Uxik  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  .\merican  drama  and  its  makers. 
Xo  matter  how  you  take  Mr  .Moses,  you  will 
be  bound  10  agree  with  him,  for  somewhere 
lictween  the  two  co\ers  of  his  liook  ym\  will  find 
a  point  of  view  ni  accord  with  yours  The  hook 
IS  not  the  o|>ini»n  of  the  author  alone.  It  is  a 
eollrction  of  opinions  of  men  qualilied  10  discuss 
,'\iiHrican  drama.  But  while  lliis  book  is  really 
a  conipdation,  tlie  opinion  of  Mr.  Moses  plays 
a  large  and  important  part  in  poiiuing  out  values 
and  defects  in  his  quotations.  It  reveals  a  familiar- 
ity with  draiiialie  history  and  activity  th,it  stamps 
Mr.  Moses  as  a  close  student  and  clear  thinker. 
He  writes  entertainingly  anil  well  In  the  course 
of  bis  work  he  reucws  Anuricin  dramatic  his- 
tory; he  gives  an  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
Bronson  Howard,  of  James  .\.  Hernr.  of  David 
Belasen  and  his  mastery  of  stage  lighting,  of 
Percy  .MacKate  and  Steele  MacKaye,  Irs  f,ither; 
of  .'Xugustus  Ihoinas.  of  William  (•illelte,  of 
Clyde  Filch,  together  with  chapters  on  melo- 
drama, moving  pictures,  interpretative  dancing, 
opcn  air  |>erformanees,  vaudeville,  the  Theatrical 
Syndicate,  dranutic  critictstii,  and.  Iinally,  an  an 
ticipation  of  Ihe  proliaMe  objertions  of  the  re- 
viewers to  his  iMHik  What  more  could  a  man 
want  in  a  single  utterance?  He  devotes  more 
space  to  the  cimiliticms  of  drama  an<l  personali- 
ties of  dramatists  than  he  does  to  plays.  He  is 
jiistiiied.  for  those  things  are  in  the  main— if 
not  aliugelher — res|Minsilile  for  the  kind  and 
quality  of  plays  on  record,  lie  neglects  to  say 
that  nuny  of  Ihe  magazine  articles  he  mentions 
by  way  of  reference  were  collected  and  have 
been  f<'r  some  lime  in  liook  form  .At  the  same 
lime  Mr.  Moses  advises  the  use  of  present  con- 
ditions as  a  source  for  play  material  he  applies 
il  to  his  own  book.  The  book  is  intensely  of 
to-d,-iy 


^HEN  you  buy 
)clroit  Electric 
you  anlicipate 
ihc  iulurc,  bctauM!  of 
lhi»  car's  many  new, 
exclusive  and  paicnied 
features. 

Remrmbei,  tlie  Detroit 
Eletttic  ht  iKe  etiIu*fT<  r^l 
to  uie  in  rjrstitc  pleajwe  cari, 
TkoRut  A.  Ldnoni  pnleaa 
invenlMin  ihe  EAmitk  nickel  *nd 
Meet  baltcry. 


The  rnmfit  opnMion  of  the  Bi 

DmcM  Bmc  Mkn  It  *•  frfal  wm 
mm  mttr  inumM  «i  en  mmit    Witi  pmii 


ICTHIC 

"  Chainltu  ■ 
Shaft 
Drict 


DH„Jrl  lr«ff.  ymi  mm 
wimhittit  (iwm  *al  ««Jy  (4  M  W»sk, 
Imi  m  kUim  torn  can  apfilr  pawr^i 
bMkfS    In  iha 


wnkwl  ma  Umium  n>  (-M  c-skk 

1U>  lent  pocbrally 

10  mmi'  »  aiMabv  M  mtj  ■iiiiMisI  i* 
tJn^uMAfi.   U  hat  aaiAti  mi*tm 

11  a  iMniaabI  aail  abari  lal  Ml  ■ 

AllwiMia  body  paorli  add 
k>  nmfik  <4  *r  halt.  I»MT  •< 
kiA  aadU.  .<  car  TWr4*aM 
dMca.  WMp  ai  aach. 

Foi  dioae  who  da  doI  cue  lo 

*•  raaivdMWff  a<— 
fjimm  jbalUni  u  iaa.  — 
Om  eirnhc  GlllliMi.ll  I  

wak  oai  •««  %wrBli  ilw  ira  UmI 
Umr  mmir  in  lai  tmt^gn*  \n  do 
aMaafartam  el  Aa  eat.  Tla«  mui**  a 
poiiklr  fci  ai  »  aaaiaalpa  *a  ra<  la  in 


Beaualill  illinlraiHl  cHalog  nt 
•  ffWMI.     h  toAi  rm  aUiil  (' 
'  "if  ■  ■  ■ 


facteey  ai  Aa  i* 
la  llic  laaaidti  laia 


An  de  r  son 

413  Clay  A»«iu* 


Electric 


Car  Co. 

DiAal.  U.S.  A. 


Btotlra 


Ne»  Y.»t.  thmim,,  al  aO* : 
Claca«o.  MI6  Mahwa  A* 
lAka  Biaadi  at  Eaaaaaa.  I 


Salhinani 


■  la  al  laa<a|  iWa 


k-  Car 

Mail 


THE  JOY  OF  "DRESSING" 

i«  greatly  enhanced  by  KIrinert's  Ouaran- 
leed  Dress  Shields,  vihich  insure  the 
daintiest  guwns  against  damage  by  pcr- 
tpiraiiun. 

Washing  in  hni  water  removes  all  Ineei 
of  osltM-  and  dcstrviyi  germs  and  they  can  he 
iiiManlly  restored  lo  tttft  nrwHfit  by  imiply 
ironing.  Ksery  shield  fputraiUnJ.  Many 
shapes  and  siMS  to  cbooa*  from  ai  yuur 
dealer's. 

Wrlia  tor  our  tlraaa  Shirk]  UootUal  '■  T  " 

I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co. 

71I-7U-725-727  Broadway 
New  York 

t*tkt  aaw  "hlttmfrf  c  n<,j  »«  r*'  lAirU.  u^'t 


.\  uni<|iie  and  exclusive  feature  of  the  Tiif-URF.  M.m:.\zink  is  the 
l',-i'>lii(in  !>e|iartiiieni.  I>ii  not  fail  t<i  read  the  sii(;i;esti<m!>  and  |Kiinter!s 
<if  (lur  Fashion  Editor,  an  authority  of  buth  cnntinenls. 
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For  a  Clear  gi^ 
Complexion 

Use 

Maxine  Elliott 
Toilet  Soap 

It  is  good  for  a  tender  skin, 

Sfxjihes,  cools,  cannot  irritate. 

Keeps  the  hands  white  and  soft. 

Lathers  freely  in  any  water.  Delicately  scented  in  this  assortment : 

Buttermilk  iind  Rvsrs        Buttermilk  and  Violets 
Baltermitlt  and  Clycrtine  Bulleitintk 

Vou  can  buy  M:ixine  Elliott  Toilet 
Soap   wherever  good  soaps  are  sold. 

Ten  cents  the  cake. 
Fifty  cents  the  box  of  6. 

Sw  ifl  &  Company 

U.  S.  A. 


\ 


>  TURKISH 

BLEND  ^ 

CIGARETTES 

Fine  Fcathen  Jo  not  a/ukijB 

make  fine  birds. 

Fatima  Cigaiettcs  cotne  in  a 

handy  (oil  package,   but  the 

cigarette  ilM-lf  is  the  ocmr  o( 

IoImkci}  blending. 

It  i)  a  mixture  in  which  is  wed 

the  finest  I'utkiilt  tobacco.  In 

lieu  o(  a  fancy  box  you  gel 

ten  additional  cigarettes. 

H'ilh  each  packotte  of  Fatima 
i/ou  gel  a  pennant  coupon.  2S 
o/  u^hicfi  ttaife  a  hanJmne  fell 
coiUfe  pennant  {12x32) — 
ideelion  »f  1 00. 


20  for  15  cents 


L  ART  DE  LA  MODE 

■THE  FASHION  AUTHORITY- 
MARCH  NUMBER. 

The  Spring  isnie  conlaint  over  1 20  model*  of  gowm,  tuils  and  hat».    The  very  laletl  Pariitan 
ciealion*.    No  fashionable  woman  can  aiford  to  l>e  without  L'  Art  De  La  Mode 
35c  a  copy.    For  Sala  EvarywKara, 


.MiMunits  or  a  Manai.i:k.  Keminisccnccs  of 
the  (JId  Lyceum  ami  o(  Some  Flayers  of  the 
Ijist  Uuartcr  of  a  Century.  Uy  Daniel  Froh- 
man.  Illustrated.  Doutleday,  Page  &  Company. 
\rw  V(irk. 

Mr.  Daniel  Frohman  disclaims  literary  preten- 
tion for  his  book,  but  it  is  written  with  high 
qualities,  clearness  of  expression,  and  simplicity, 
and  with  a  sense  o(  values  that  make  it  extreme- 
ly entertaining  and  valuable.  Naturally,  the  rec- 
ord of  any  nunuffrment  or  any  limited  theatrical 
period  must  incidentally  give  some  account  of 
people  uf  very  Heeling  importance,  but  most  of 
these  people  are  of  interest  to  readers  of  to-day- 
In  any  event,  the  book  has  a  permanent  value, 
its  information  and  instruction  bring  authorita- 
tive and  of  value  to  tlie  student,  for  Mr.  froh- 
man has  himself  made  a  study,  a  very  close  one. 
of  the  conditions  of  the  stage  as  well  as  of  the 
technical  requirements  in  play  writing.  Some  of 
his  most  interesting  chapters  concern  the  com- 
piisitiun  of  pla>s  and  discuss  the  failures  of 
plays  which  were  ex|>ectcd  to  succeed  and  the 
success  of  plays  the  success  of  which  was  de- 
spaired of. 

He  givc>  an  account  of  Uiun  H^iucicault's  of 
forts  to  write  two  plays  (or  the  Lyceum  The- 
atre. Ii  is  pathetic  to  read  the  final  confessions 
of  the  old  dramatist  that  his  powers  had  left 
him.  It  is  recorded  that  Uoucicault's  habit  in 
attending  the  first  performance  of  a  play  was 
to  leave  after  the  hrst  act.  The  veteran  play- 
wright saw  in  his  mind's  rye  the  entire  structure 
of  the  work,  and  was  satisfied.  Iloucicaull  was 
always  ready  to  see  suggestiuiis  while  at  work 
or  at  rehearsing— no  matter  from  whom. 

The  ni;in,i(!>'r  wrileit  with  friendly  jp|>recia- 
tion  i>i  lirunson  Howard.  .Mr.  I  rohman's  :ic 
tivilii's  brought  him  in  personal  contact  with 
actors  and  dramatists  of  the  greatest  distinction. 
Unquestionably  the  career  of  the  old  Lyceum 
Theatre  under  Mr.  Frohman's  management  was 
notable,  and  constitutes  a  fine  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  New  York  stage  Some  of  Pine- 
ro's  very  best  plays  were  brought  out  at  this 
little  bouse,  and  some  of  the  most  popular  actors 
of  the  day  were  lirst  employed  there.  .-Vmontj 
the  distinguished  foreign  acliir«  under  his  maii- 
aiirment  were  the  Kendals  and  Madame  Mod 
jrska.  Duvid  Brlasco  was  the  lirst  siage-inan- 
ager  at  this  notable  little  theatre.  Appended  to 
the  volume  is  a  hiMory  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
liv  dates  of  the  production  of  plays  and  casts  of 
famous  first  nights. 

OREAT  BEAR  SPRtNO  WATEK 
BA  eta.  p«r  casa-S  ilaai-iloppartil  botUas 

Teaming  School  for  Actora 

In  the  Stw  1  urt  Times.  Adolph  Klaiitter 
writes  inlercsiingly  of  the  growth  of  the  popular 
stock  company.  C'nder  the  star  system,  be  says, 
the  yimng  actor  has  no  opportunity. 

"An  actor,  having  proved  satisfactory  in  a 
light  comedy  part,  for  instance,  is  doomed  to 
play  light  comedy  for  the  remainder  of  his  life 
Had  the  opportunity  presented  itself  he  might 
have  made  just  as  great  a  success  in  a  character 
role.  He  might  still  do  mi,  but  the  manager 
docs  not  like  to  make  expcrim<;nt5.  He  is  sure 
of  his  actor  in  the  line  m  which  he  first  arrived. 
And  so  the  actor  —  hampered,  handicapped, 
cramped— had  thus  hecnnie  merely  a  minor  de- 
tail in  a  big  machine.  If  he  gained  individuality 
It  was  at  the  expense  of  his  growth,  lie  be- 
came a  personahty  rather  than  a  player,  and 
lacked  the  versatility  of  players  of  the  older 
generation  .Ml  thcw  things  the  palmy-dayer 
will  argue,  and  argue  with  conviction 

"But  it  is  a  truism  that  where  the  need  exists 
a  means  of  supply  will  be  fotmd  eventually. 
And,  curiously  enniigh,  without  any  actual  init:a- 
tive  on  the  part  of  cither  the  actor,  the  manager, 
or  the  public,  a  gre,it  national  training  schnol  fur 
actors  has  slowly  developed  out  of  tlie  apparent 
chaos.  It  bids  fair,  moreover,  to  revolutionize 
the  conditions,  to  replace  with  an  excellent  sys- 
tem the  temporary  inadeauate  provision  for  the 
training  of  the  player.  I  refer  to  the  popular 
stock  company.  In  vine  cities  iheic  cumpatiies 
are  merely  maintained  throughout  the  summer 
season,  giving  emphiytnrnt  during  that  perii>d  to 
innumerable  actors  who  have  hitherto  been  idle. 
In  others  the  experiment  has  succeeded  so  well 
that  the  cnmpaiiirs  arc  maintaine<l  all  the  year 
around,  and  the  theatres  which  support  them 
keep  open  doors  long  after  the  painters  and 
decorators  have  taken  possession  of  the  com- 
bination houses  in  anticipation  of  the  regular 
winter  season 

"As  a  result  of  this  newer  activity.  at>out 
1,800  actors  were  kept  employed  during  th* 
present  summer  who,  a  (rw  years  agn,  would 
luvr  been  in  idleness  as  soon  as  their  winter's 
work  was  done.  At  one  time  this  summer  there 
wrrr.  by  actual  count,  HO  stock  companie*  ptay- 
inc. 
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/  Ncrer  rub  rfirl 
off  -miih  t  dry 
h»ndkcrcbirl 


Never  rub  the  dirt  In 
Always  wash  it  off 

During  the  ram)r  season,  the  air 
i&  heavy  with  smoke  anii  wool  u  hU-h 
the  pare»  ot  (he  kkin  arc  constantly 
hreathing  in.  These  conditions, 
ivhirh  muftt  be  endured,  soon  ruin  uny 
*kin  untcsi  prccauiioni  are  taken  to 
iniclligently  couttteraci  their  eifeei. 

Nnrer  nib  thli  rfirt  off  with  youf  dry 
tuMkcichief.  If  it  ur.c  no\  for  tS«  oil  in 
)viur  tkin,  which  pr.itrcli  It,  you  ►-on  mciuUI 
ruin  thr  ttcture  oftourikni  b>  the  ifmjtion 
et  rubbmj;  the  mmi  and  dnt  cnrr  it.  In*f«raJ 
of  ihii  wi»,  which  throwi  sn  unnw*T*jTT 
butdrn  lio  thr  ikia  And  trnd*  to  otrtui  n, 
uie  tliii  trutiMBt. 

Appl]r  your  liof  Waib  ckMh,  bihrrrd 
widi  Woaitiurv'i  Facul  Soipt  fa>r  frtcral 
minutri.  Thru  »hm  lJt«  ptKft  arc 
thoroughly  Ofrn,  nib  in  a  fmh  bther  of 
WtKMfliury'c  Fat'iAl  Suap.  It  duMtlifS  the 
dirt,  makes  It  almott  melt  amy  withuut  the 
•lifhtCM  ifriutina,  Ihrfi  ckmt  the  ports 
and  arauK  the  cimibtion  in  yuur  ikia  by 
a  CoU  water  rinse. 

Um  Woodbury*!  repubrly.  It  cdM  Sjc. 
a  rake.  No  one  heaicatca  at  the  price  a^cr 
tbeiir  fint  ake. 

/■(V  /r  iiw  II'*//  tfitd  a  tsm^f  taJtt. 
I  ^  r  toe,  SixmfiU't  cf  ft'A^^urt't  /•'atfaJ 
.V.  j/t,  J I  'iv  <<^^H  tys  Fa<  tat  L'r  ,\tm  an^ 
li  oMt^m*  f's  /■•ittaJ  P^i  Jrt.    /-»»/  /or,  a 

skim  aiit  t<mlf*  and  sa»*tffts  c/  the 
a  aoJf>ury  frf/\iraff0ws.     3 A*  Andrtw 

( tm£tmmaft\  C>*»*, 

!s  Facial  Soap 


For  Sal«  by  D««l«r*  Ev«7whcra 


Spring  Opening  Announcement 


QUR  SPRING  EXHIBIT  o(  imported  and 
original  crinoline  models  will  open  on 
Monday,  March  4th,  and  will  continue  for 
several  weeks  in  our  Fashion  Salon. 

Our  aim  is  to  show  novelties  that  will  not 
be  duplicated  in  America  and  styles  especially 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  American 
Woman. 

Sketches  and  Patterns  of 
all  models  will  be  for  sale 

Dressmakers  and  all  Women  interested  in 
being  well  dressed  cannot  afford  to  miss  this 
Opening  and  are  cordially  invited  to  come. 

Remember  the  date,  Monday,  March  4th 


L'ART  DE  LA  MODE 

8,  10,  12,  14  West  38th  St,  (riX'A«  >  New  York 


GOOD  WHITE  TEETH  ALL  AROUND  IF  YOU  USE 

SOZODONT 

UQUD.  POWDER  AND  PASTE 


111*'  4  r«iwiiins   A 1 1  rtlnili'   uf    LirivIi  \\i 


.4^^         Naiad  Dress  Shields 


'  nflnnt  tMtv. 


Tk.  C  IL  CONOVER  CO.,  Mfn. 


101  rraaklki  5tr.«t.  NEW  YORK 
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Margaret  Illmgton 

One  of  the  youngest  artist.i  before  the  public, 
now    starrin<j    in    •  KINDLING."  endorses 


k\    ^  -X 


PIANO 

An  artistic  piano  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term 
WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  UTERATURE 


New  York  City, 
December  13th,  1911. 

Messrs.  HAINES  BROS. , 

Fifth  Avenue  &  39th  Street. 
City, 

Dear  Sirs;  - 

I  have  found  the  Haines 
Bros.  Piano  a  most  delightful 
instrument.    Its  superb  singing 
tone  and  delicate  responsiveness 
of  action  are  all  that  the  most' 
critical  could  desire.    It  is  a 
pleasure  to  ^ive  expression  to  my 
entire  satisfaction  of  this  piano. 
Very  truly  yours, 
UARCARET  ILLINGTON  BOfTES. 


HAINES  BROS.  137  fifth  ave  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Dfvmon—AiTKTiain  PUno  Co. 
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Simplicity  is  the  Keynote  of  Smart  Spring  Styles 

By  HARRIET  EDWARDS  FAYES 

Thf  limiti  of  our  fashinn  defarlmtnt  make  il  mreessary  to  confine  this  arlwtt  In  subjects  of  general  inlerfsl.  Those  readers  xvishint  more 
detailed  information,  or  who  have  indiiidual  problems  to  solve,  may  rrcetve  sngQcslioni  ihrreon  by  sending  a  letter  of  inquiry,  enclosing 
a  slamfcd  eni  clofe  lor  rffi\_  H.  E.  F. 


IT  is  surprising  how  quickly  a  radically  new  style  will  take  hold 
in  this  country.  Last  month  I  mentioned  tyl-tyl  as  the  most 
novel  French  fabric  suite<l  to  the  construction  of  the  tailored 
suit.  It  is  a  rough-surfaced,  yet  soft,  pliahlc  all-wool  material, 
which  for  the  ."sake  of  brevity  may  be  said  to  be  the  aristocratic 
cousin  of  Turkish  toweling.  In  reality,  it  is  cousin  (germane  to 
ratine. 

Something  similar  in  silk  has  just  been  shown  by  the  makers  of 
R.  and  T.  silks,  who  have  just  opened  a  retail  silk  department  with 
the  idea  of  permitting  women  to  get  all  kinds  of  fashionable  silks 
at  much  less  cost  than  they  are  to 
be  found  in  the  general  stores.  If 
there  is  no  retailer  in  your  town 
who  carries  the  R.  and  T.  assort- 
ment of  silks,  this  firm  will  semi 
samples  direct  to  you  of  any  kind 
you  desire,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  their  range  of  shades  and 
colors  is  wonderfully  good. 

Eponge  is  the  French  name  for 
this  new  material  when  it  is  made- 
of  linen.  The  tailored  suit  made 
of  it  was  first  shown  in  New  York 
by  Gimbel.  It  is  a  light-weiglit 
linen  fabric,  which  looks  as  tliou>;li 
it  would  launder  beautifully.  Thi> 
particular  eponge  had  only  a  slight- 
ly rough  surface,  and  was  made 
with  a  two-piece  skirt,  the  seams  ai 
the  left  side  of  the  front  and  right 
side  of  the  hack,  and  of  irregular 
outline,  for  near  the  belt  the  cut 
showed  three  blocks.  The  jacket 
was  made  with  three-quarter  length 
sleeves,  trimmed  with  black  satin 
cufTs,  which  also  formed  the  facing 
of  the  revers,  and  the  narrow- 
crushed  girdle,  which  tied  in  front 
with  two  short  ends.  The  princi- 
pal feature  of  this  jacket  was  that 
the  skirt  was  cut  separate  from  the 
body,  and  the  joining  was  cnnccaleil 
by  the  black  satin  girdle.  The  back 
portion  of  the  skirt  had  a  slightly 
roun<lcd  top  that  gave  a  high  waist 
line. 

A  smart  style  in  a  separate  skirt 
made  of  Turkish  toweling  was  seen 
in  a  Davidow  model.  Tin's  was  a 
two-piece  skirt  with  the  over-lap- 
ping edge  cut  in  irregular  outline.  Another  mo<iel,  also  in  Turkish 
toweling,  was  prettily  trimmed  with  pearl  buttons.  The  Davidow 
models  are  always  well  cut,  and  great  attention  given  to  the  small- 
est details  of  finish,  so  that  they  seldom  require  alteration  to  suit 
the  figure,  taste  and  requirements  of  the  average  .American 
women. 

Among  the  well-known  D.  &  J.  Anderson  ginghams  you  will 
find  the  most  lovely  assortment  of  fashionable  colors.  These  are 
es[>ecia1ly  admirable  in  the  plain  colors.  I  think  I  have  never  seen 
anything  quite  so  lovely  as  these  exquisite  colors  in  wash  goods. 
They  are  such  dependable  wearing  quality  that  it  seems  to  me 
they  will  make  up  well,  not  only  in  dresses  for  house  and  street 
wear,  but  will  be  equally  adaptable  for  coat  suits  for  those 
who  do  not  care  to  invest  in  linen  coat  suits,  either  on  ac- 
count of  their  cost  or  their  weight.    Certainly  a  good  quality  of 


gingham  is  better  for  this  pur|Hise  than  a  iKvir  quality  of  linen. 

An  admirable  fabric  which  I  forgot  to  mention  last  month  is 
the  Migcl  Quality  Pussey  Willow  taflfeta.  This  is  a  pure  dye 
taffeta  of  quite  a  new  finish,  which  is  excccdmgly  attractive.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  tell  you  about  its  lustre,  but  I  am  sure  that 
pussey  willow  taiTeta  has  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciateil.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  the  construction  of  suits,  street  dresses  and  those 
dainty  little  evening  frocks  of  the  Directoire  type  that  we  shall,  no 
doubt,  .see  much  of  the  coming  season. 

Speaking  of  taffeta,  a  great  deal  of  this  silk  will  be  used  for  the 

early  spring  hats.  Some  of  the 
milliners  arc  even  now  showing 
plain-covered  hats  of  changeable 
or  plain  taflfeta.  the  kind  of  hat  so 
generally  called  suit  hats  or  tailored 
hats.  These  do  not  appeal  to  me  at 
all  when  made  of  taffeta.  Some- 
how or  other  taffeta  when  used  for 
hats  seems  to  require  draperies  to 
give  it  style.  On  the  other  hand 
ribbed  silks,  such  as  faille  and  otto- 
man, are  well  suited  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  plain-covered  hat.  I 
saw  recently  a  French  mo<lel  made 
of  black  moire  and  faced  with  old 
ijold  faille  that  was  most  attractive. 
Then,  too,  taffeta  is  certain  to  be 
imirh  seen  in  the  cheaper,  ready- 
made  hats,  which  is  certain  to  spoil 
its  vogue  for  fashionable  wear.  A 
cheap  taffeta  s<ion  loses  its  gloss 
anil  lustre,  and.  therefore,  in  the 
cn<l  is  an  expensive  investment. 

.\  great  many  flowers  and  quite 
a  little  lace  will  be  used  on  the  hats 
niadc  of  soft,  pliable  straws.  These 
will  be  excce<lingly  picturesque, 
whether  they  are  large  or  small 
hats.  For  the  small,  close-fitting 
shapes,  that  arc  so  immensely  com- 
fortable to  wear,  will  be  even  more 
IK)pular  for  most  occasions  than 
the  large  Gainsborough  and  Rubens 
shapes.  The  latter  styles  will  be 
used  by  the  best-dres.sed  women 
only  for  formal  occasions,  while 
the  small  .shapes  will  be  selected  by 
them  for  wear  with  tailored  suits 
and  street  dresses. 

The  parasols  with  deep  curved 
ribs  should  be  great  favorites  this  summer  on  account  of  the 
height  of  many  hats.  Some  of  the  latest  French  umbrellas  take 
on  this  same  shape,  and  are  quite  dressy  in  appearance  with  their 
covers  of  green,  re<l,  plum  or  blue. 

It  is  really  astonishing  how  few  women  carry  parasols  in  this 
cotmtry,  where  women  are  supposed  to  be  so  practical.  A  parasol 
is  not  only  a  most  coquetti.sh  and  picturesque  addition  to  the 
toilet,  but  it  adds  weeks,  even  months,  to  the  life  of  a  hat,  which, 
unless  shielded  from  the  too  ardent  rays  of  the  sun,  soon  becomes 
faded  and  shabby.  There  are  colors  in  parasols  that  go  well  with 
a  costume  of  almost  any  color.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  select  the 
parasol  to  match  the  high  color  on  the  hat.  A  black  moire  or  satin 
para.sol  looks  well  on  almost  any  occasion. 

There  is  some  tendency  towards  simplicity  in  costumes  and  street 
dresses.   This  is  very  noticeable  in  the  dresses  now  being  worn 
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by  society  women  when  invited  to  some  function  where  fancy  dress  is 
rcquirctl.  One  of  the  great  successes  of  the  season  for  this  purpose 
is  the  Qualcer  Girl  Dress.  This  is  an  extra  copy  of  either  the  russet 
brown  or  the  silver  gray  costume  worn  by  Ina  Claire  in  the  musical 
con»edy  of  that  name.  The  chief  ornament  of  the  brown  costume  is  the 
white  mull  fichu  drajicil  gracefully  over  the  shouklcrs,  while  the  fichu 
of  the  silver  gray  costume  is  made  more  in  the  form  of  a  collar. 
Already  some  of  the  enterprising  makers  of  ready-made  costumes  Itave 
copied  this  latter  collar  and  call  it  the  Quaker  Girl  collar.  So  it  is 
easy  to  be  seen  that  when  a  really  smart  style  is  worn  on  the  stage  it 
quickly  becomes  jiopular  with  many  classes  of  women. 

Mary  Mannering,  in  "The  Garden  of  Allah,"  wears  in  the  scene  in 
the  desert  a  grajish  green  cloth  costume  of  the  button  front  type  that 
is  now  such  a  great  favorite  of  general  daytime  use.  Miss  .Mannering '» 
taste  in  dress  is  unusually  good.  This  gown  is  of  extreme  simplicity 
with  excellent  lines.  Some  critics  insist  that  this  charming  actress  has 
taken  on  too  much  avoirdupois;  if  this  be  the  ca?.c.  then  she  has  found 
a  dressmaker  who  thoroughly  understands  the  art  of  concealing  the 
fact. 

Nazimova,  in  "The  Marionettes."  wears  two  gowns  of  gorgeous 
brocades,  which,  while  they  are  of  extreme  cut,  are  at  the  same  time 
most  picturesque.  They  are  cut  to  hang  from  the  shoulder  and  barely 
indicate  the  waistline.  They  are  the  sort  of  gown  that  artists  would 
immensely  admire,  yet  which  are  becoming  to  only  the  most  slender 
and  girlish  type  of  figure.  Aside  from  the  beauty  of  the  material  the 
gowns  arc  of  extreme  sunplicity. 

Heavy  laces  and  embroideries  are  to  Ik  uscel  on  the  sheerest  of 
materials  this  season.  There  are  the  heavy  Cluny  and  Craponne  laces, 
so  generally  denominated  under  the  name  of  guipures.  The  em- 
broideries arc  of  the  cut-out  \'ariety  in  many  instances.  The  most 
novel  have  the  openwork  designs  in  squares,  but  the  ovals  and  round 
designs  are  quite  as  fashionable.  This  form  of  embroidery,  generally 
spoken  of  as  English  embroidery,  is  used  on  the  finest  of  lingerie 
gowns,  and  often  have  a  band  of  black  or  colored  cliifTon  set  under 
the  embroiilcry  in  order  to  bring  out  more  eflFectivcly  the  design. 

One  exquisite  French  gown  had  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  bordered 
with  a  wide  band  of  black  veK'et,  over  which  fell  the  larger  portion  of 
the  fifteen-inch  baml  of  embroidery.  The  waist  of  embroidery  was 
draped  in  surplice  etTect  over  black  chifTon,  and  there  was  a  delicate 
touch  of  pink  in  the  girdle  and  at  the  neck  opening.  The  same  idea 
might  well  be  carried  out  with  cmbroitlcred  net.  and  if  velvet  seemed 
too  heavy  for  summer  wear,  a  satin  finished  crepe  could  be  substituted, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  velvet  trimmings  will  be  quite  as  smart 
the  coming  summer  as  they  were  last  year.  Then,  too,  this  idea  is 
well  adapted  to  the  new  embroidered  tunics,  whether  in  black  or  color. 

There  are  many  beaded  tunics  among  the  lately  im|iortcd  ones. 
These  often  show  a  combination  of  beads  and  ribbon  work.  Tlie  .small 
flowers  of  the  designs  are  generally  worked  with  shaded  ribbons  of  the 
narrowest  width.  There  are  also  black  and  white  and  white  and  black 
effects  in  these  tunics.  .'Xnother  new  trimming  is  the  beadetl  fichu.  It 
IS  quite  a  cape-like  affair,  being  caught  up  between  the  shoulders  and 
falling  well  over  the  arms,  and  then  simulating  a  tied  effect  falls  in  two 
narrow  ends  to  the  vicinity  of  the  waist.  Such  a  fichu  will  lie  all  the 
ornamentation  required  on'  an  evening  gown  if  the  gown  itself  is 
simply  yet  fashionably  draped  over  one  hip. 

Net  forms  the  foundiition  for  most  of  the  new  tunics  and  fichus. 
Those  which  introduce  color  show  a  combination  thereof,  or  else  are  all 
in  one  shade  of  a  color.  Among  the  combinations  are  such  as  rose, 
yellow,  blue  and  lavender,  outlined  with  fine  lines  of  black.  Among 
the  newest  trimmings  for  white  suits  and  costumes  is  wool  banding 
with  a  Mexican  drawn-work  pattern.  .'V  lot  of  ball  fringe  will  be  used 
on  cotton  ami  linen  costumes  and  suits.  These  include  Irish  crochet 
halls  and  tiny  ilrops,  braid  and  plain  crochet  balls.  They  are  just  the 
thing  to  outline  the  simulated  tunics  of  tailored  skirts  and  co.stumes,  as 
well  as  for  edging  the  wide,  flat  collars,  tops  of  cuffs  and  lower  parts 
of  the  bodice  .ind  coat. 

There  is  immense  variety  in  the  styles  shown  in  tailored  suits.  They 
arc  distinguished  by  some  oddity  of  cut  tliat,  while  it  may  be  termc<l 
fantastic,  is  generally  refined.  The  severe  tailored  suit  seems  to  l>c  a 
negligible  quantity  this  season.   Yet  the  new  styles  do  not  in  the  least 
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Idack  satin.  The  ciwl  j>arts  in  fruni  in  a  roundcii  iiioveniL-nl  from  the  waist- 
line, and  thus  descends  towards  the  back,  where  it  reaches  within  a  few 
niches  rif  the  bottom  of  the  short  skirt.  Such  a  suit  would  be  lo\ely  with 
III  ecru  tucked  net  waist,  having;  a  side  frill  cd>;cd  with  black  net  for  after- 
Miion  occasions,  while  with  a  black  satin  Ixnlice  wilh  transparent  sleeves  and 

•ike  it  wouki  make  an  attractive  frock  for  evening  occasions. 

.Skirts  for  tailored  suits  are  lo  be  nuitc  as  narrow  as  ever,  from  one  and 
ilirec-quarters  to  two  yards  being  the  accepted  widths.   The  narrower  skirt 

.111  only  be  cut  by  an  arti.st,  else  it  becomes  a  caricature  and  a  travesty  of 
i;i"hJ  taste.  Lines  are  all  straight  in  the  skirts;  if  anything  they  tend  to 
l  urve  out  rather  than  in.  Too  often  the  j>asl  year,  in  the  hands  of  the  inex- 
jiericnccd  cutter  an  designer,  the  skirls  sl(i]icd  in  below  the  hips,  whereas 
they  should  liavc  l>ccn  perfectly  str.iight  from  the  greatest  width  of  the  hips 
to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  The  skirt  with  invisible  plaits,  set  in  at  cither  side 
of  the  front  and  back,  will  continue  to  be  a  favorite  with  those  women  who 
like  to  follow  the  fashion  for  narrow  skirls,  yet  wish  to  ])res«-nt  a  graceful 
ai)pear.incc  when  walking. 

Women  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  practihility  of  the  narrow  skin,  tli€ 
fact  that  when  well  cut  it  gives  them  suflicieiit  freedom  when  walking,  and 
at  the  same  time  does  not  blow  about  in  a  disconccrtuig  way  on  a  windy 
day.  The  short  skirt  for  street  wear  has  undoubtedly  c<inic  to  stay.  There 
is  too  much  to  l»e  sai<l  in  its  favor  for  women  ever  again  to  submit  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  trained  skirt.  Moreover,  this  season  the  more  refined  women 
will  .-idhcre  to  the  skirt  that  clears  the  gruun<l.  that  is.  the  instep  length,  some 
two  inches  front  the  ground. 


riiuw  lalUjt 

A  fofitotn  inning  loilrllc  lijr  IViuin,  l»i>lil)'  embroUlcrcd  v(ih  prarlt 
and  mock  jeuelii 


Facts  Worth  Knowing 

|.Vcim«  af  shiifs  I'lim  whuh  aiiulit  meiilivnfd   may  he  furthaifd  uill  bt 
furniiht'i   Hfim   ri'i/m'il  and  llu-  tncloturf  u(  a  lui)  it-Ht  tlaiu/).] 

The  new  moJiair.s  brought  out  for  the  spring  and  summer  by  the  manu- 
f.ifturers,  Joseph  lienn  &  Son,  arc  a  revelation.  In  weave,  coloring,  weight 
in. I  suppleness  they  meet  all  the  rcijuirements  of  fashi<(n. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  this  practical  fabric,  anil  many  of  the  lead- 
ing couturiers  arc  using  it  freely,  not  only  for  the  strictly  tailored  suits,  but 
I  T  the  more  «lrcssy  afternoon  costumes  as  well 

Mohair  Kadiante"  is  one  of  the  entirely  new  cflecls  which  this  manufac- 
turer is  introducing  this  spring,  and  would  sell  at  the  counter  for  $j.oo  a 
yard,  if  not  more,  while  direct  mie  i>ays  but  $1.35.  It  comes  in  exquisite 
colors  and  is  54  inches  wide. 

Many  of  the  striped  mohairs  will  be  Used  in  suits  and  gowns,  showing 
ingenious  arr.nngemcnts  of  the  striiK-s,  thereby  forming  sufhcicnt  oma- 
iiiciilation. 

Itlack  talfeia  mohair  is  a  handsome  material,  which  sells  direct  for  $1.60 
■  yard. 

Samples  of  these  new  fabrics  will  he  sent  to  you  upon  request,  and  the 
prices  attached  will  show  a  great  saving  by  buying  direct  from  the  mills. 

l  ucked  away  in  a  huge  Fifth  Avenue  building  I  have  found  a  bit  of  Paris 
where  all  sorts  of  dainty  hand-embroidered  umlcrwear  can  he  purchased  at 
wholesale  prices. 

The  clever  man  at  the  head  of  the  btisiness  imports  direct  from  the  manu- 
.  turcr  these  gamicnts,  which  are  cut  on  the  corrcc-t  French  lines,  but  to 
.■\nierican  iiu-asurcmcnts.    It  would  be  impossible  to 
descriln-  with  success  the  many  attractive  garments 
seen  here,  but  a  catalogue,  I  believe,  would  be 
mailed  upon  request  to  one  living  at  a  distance.  Kot 
only  hand-made  lingerie  is  to  be 
seen  here,  but  some  machine-made 
garments  that  excel  in  cut  and 
finish.    I  noticed  particularly  the 
^         -     smart  lines  of  a  |)etticoat,  which 
measures  just  i\i>  inches  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  has  a  deep  flounce  of  lace  me<lallions  anil  edging.  This 
was  only  S4.C10,  and  wotild  bring  all  of  $6.00  at  the  larger  shops.  A 


resemble  the  old-time  fancy  tailor-madrs.  There  is  a  richness  an<l 
elegance  about  the  new  models  that  makes  them  seem  nearer  kin 
to  the  plain  tailored  suit  than  to  that  of  over-elaborate  aspect. 

For  example,  one  French  model  is  made  with  a  plain  black  satin 
skirt  with  a  scam  down  the  centre  front.  Over  this  is  a  long 
redingote  of  basket  weave  serge  with  collar  and  cuffs  faced  wilh 


great  saving  may  be  made  by  patronizing  this  little  establishment. 


;\t  the  renowned  house  of  Haas  Brothers,  of  New  York  and 
Paris,  I  was  permitted  a  survey  of  the  new  materials  fur  spring 
and  summer,  which  are  to  In:  presented  in  sets  of  sample  books  for 
leading  tailors  and  dressmakers. 
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The  Simplcil  and  A/0.1/  AgrcrahU  Way  lo  Keep 

THE  SKIN  SOFT,  SMOOTH  AND  FAIR 

l^  lo  u-sF.  momlnitand  nighl.  olw  b«-lore  and  oiler  et|)o>ur(; 
ro  ilip  wcalhcr 


HINDS 


HONEY  & 
ALMOND 


CREAM 


W«  ore  sure  Iherv's  nolhing  more  dclicolc  onil  i«lrt;?liinS. 
Wc  hove  been  wnding  il  Inio  relincd  homtrs  lor  mony  veot?i 
and  IhouMnds  ol  lellers  have  come  twck  lo  m  etprcuinit 
apprecloiion  ol  ih«  benclil  produced  by  Hind*  Cream. 

Br.ry  bolUa  i.  ru«r.nl«il  tlxalutily  pure  .»<!  hiniilt».,-fr.,  from 
Cr>uy.  Micky  rropcrtIM,  or  •a)rt>iinc  that  can  tauac  or  ild  >  (rowth  of 
halt.   Birary  apiillcallua  ot  Hloila  Cream  will  aoftfli  the  altin, 
rvtard  a  tfndincy  lo  wHnkIrk,  r«tieve  lore  conditioDa  a»d  add 
■Itfactlvaaeaa  to  tbe  eoBiplasion, 

50  cenli — SoJJ  rcrri/u^lim  or  pottfiuij  u»  tf  not 
thalnaiU.    linn  'I  lake  a  tuknilule,  hul  urile  ui  at  once. 

lArral  SampU  Bottia  and  Boolilrl  Sent  Fr««.-No  l>uvlKalui|.  I* 

A-  S.  HINDS    95  We«t  Street    PORTLAND,  MAINE 


Lane  Bryant 

19  West  38lh  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Negligees  and 
Simple  Dresses 

A  Ivge  axtortmeni  in  a  vuiety  o(  styles 
alwayt  ready  for  immediate  delivery 
or  made  lo  meoiure  at  short  notice. 

Our  poHtion  is  unique  among  houses 

that  cater  to  the  well  dreised. 
W e  specialize  in  house  gowns  and 
simple  dresses  that  distinguish 
the  exclustve  iDardnbc. 

Maternity  Dresses 

Made  in  one  piece — exfxand  lo  the  fig- 
ure through  all  stages  without  alteration 
— ol  crepe  de  chine,  charmeuse,  serge, 
challie.  foulard,  pongee,  cotloo  voJe, 
Swiss,  linen  and  gingham. 
Made  lo  measure  $10.75  to  $58.75 

Coats   and    wraps  of  cloth,  serge, 
pongee,  taifcia  and  crepe  de  chine — 
effective  styles  (or  mid-season  wear 
$22.50  upwards 

Send  for  catalog  T 

IMS  (aa  illiiMraiNi).  Malmuly  DmK  wkK 
new  crudt  pla«ill(  al  lida  and  ilKKiMm. 
Lac*  fai.e,  with  «  wiIwhjI  Maodii^  coilai. 
Soft  (nlli  at  lace  al  iltrm  and  bodice. 

Price,  Crrp«  dr  Chine.    .    .  $35.75 
CfcpeMJI    .    .   .  20.50 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  BRANCH 
Broadwar  and  163d  St.  N«w  York 
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The  latest  novel- 
ties and  most  ex- 
clusive designs,  the 
smartest  weaves  and 
newest  colorings,  are 
here  shown  for  the 
development  of  the 
tailor-made  to  which 
the  French  coutur- 
iers arc  giving  so 
much  attention  this 
spring. 

In  f  a  c  t,  it  is 
known  that  at  least 
three  of  the  leading 
estahlishmcnts  o  f 
Paris  are  preparing 
their  new  models  on 
tailore<l  lines,  which 
promise  the  greatest 
variety  of  styles 
seen  in  years.  Some 
of  the  most  ravish- 
ing trotteur  frocks 
arc  being  developed 
in  "F-aillc  Marveil- 
leuse,"  one  of  the 
new  and  distinctive 
silks  shown  by  Haas 
Bros.  This  comes 
in  clianning  color 
combinations,  black 
an<l  King's  blue, 
black  and  magenta, 
black  and  turquoise, 
or  the  new  blonde 
shade. 

The  assortment  of 
diagonal  silk  suit- 
ings embrace  new 
shades  as  well  as 
the  still  fashionable 
black  and  white 
combinations. 

P.irticularly  novel 
is  a  diagonal  silk  suiting  of  white  with  stripes  of  black,  brown  or 
grey,  the  reverse  side  showing  a  Persian  design. 


A  (a*cinatiii4  go*n  liy  Douctl.  The  Ii>»«t  [taM  i»f 
Illr  iJciit  1*  III  bljttk  laliti.  'Mir  ufHTi  (lan  and  the 
bodk«  «Tc  of  vhitr  ulin  TdLr<l  with  e:iquiMl«  wWte 


Possibly  few  women  realize  outside  of  New  York  City  what  a 
wonderful  assortment  of  silks  in  exclusive  weaves  and  colorings 
are  to  be  found  at  Vantinc's.  Woven  by  hand,  as  they  were  cen- 
turies ago,  under  the  supervision  of  Vantine's  silk  experts,  these 
fabrics  of  the  purest  silk  will  neither  crack  nor  slit,  but  will  stand 
the  test  of  time.  This  not  only  applies  to  the  soft  Oriental  i«ngce. 
which  may  be  seen  here  in  stripes,  diagonals  and  novelty  wc.ivcs. 
but  also  to  the  habutai  silks  which  Paris  is  using  so  much  this 
season,  under  another  name  probably. 

These  soft  Japanese  habutais  are  so  practical,  similar  to  foular<l. 
and  are  obtainable  in  a  wonderful  variety  of  new  colors  and  pat- 
terns— stunning  white  and  black  effects,  white  and  Russian  blue, 
Paquin  red  and  white,  are  some  of  the  combinations — the  fact  of 
these  silks  being  xvaterproof  is  another  advantage.  For  the  little 
knock-alwut  dress,  as  well  as  the  smart  afternoon  frock,  these  silks 
will  be  in  high  favor.  The  black  habutais  come  as  tow  as  50c..  and 
are  also  spotproof. 

The  Jap.iiiese  suitings  arc  washable,  and  come  in  all  the  new 
stripes  and  figures  on  dark  gnmnrl  or  white.  These  range  in  price 
from  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  yard. 

Tt  is  worth  while  for  a  woman  to  visit  this  store  and  see  for  her- 
self the  exquisite  materials  always  to  be  found  here.  If  this  is  not 
possible,  one  can  secure  samples  by  simply  writing  for  them. 


Women  of  New  York  are  fast  learning  the  way  to  a  sjjecialty 
shop,  recently  opened,  which  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of  Irish  laces 
and  neckwear.  Really  remarkable  bargains  can  lie  obtained  at  this 
place,  and  the  designs  arc  all  new  and  original.  Beautiful  collar 
and  cuff  sets,  Dutch  collars,  yokes,  jabots  of  the  most  approved 
designs  anti  tiny  tabs  are  all  represented  in  real  laces  and  cost 
much  le.ss  than  the  price  charged  in  the  larger  shops.  Real  lace 
edge  and  insertions  are  sold  at  ri<liculously  low  prices. 


But  a  few  weeks  ago  Rogers,  Thompson,  Givemand  Co. — for 
years  recognized  as  leaders  of  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of 
silks — opened  their  doors  to  the  buying  public. 

This  big  firm,  always  keenly  alive  to  the  demands  of  fashionable 
women,  have  amazed  thousands  who  have  visited  their  handsome 
show-rooms  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  by  the  great  assortment  of 
silks  in  the  unlimited  variety  of  weaves  and  exquisite  colorings 
shown. 

What  woman  will  pay  retail  prices  when  she  mav  buy  at  manu- 
facturers' prices?  In  many  cases  the  retail  shop  will  charge  nearly 
double  the  price  quoted  at  this  new  store. 

Chiffon  taffeta,  which  is  to  be  so  fashionable  this  season,  may  be 
(►hlaineil  here  in  ^^^vinch  width,  and  of  l)cautiful  quality,  for  Sl.;?8; 
elsewhere  the  same  fabric  will  bring  from  S2.00  to  $2.50  a  yard. 

.^  rich  quality  Satin  Foutre  sells  for  98c..  which  brings  $1.75  at 
other  places.  Striped  chiffon  taffetas,  satins,  and  mcssalincs. 
which  are  all  to  be  worn  by  fashionable  women,  sell  at  oRc.,  and 
wouhl  bring  double  that  price  elsewhere.  The  colors  arc  imcom- 
mon,  and  will  only  be  shown  by  the  most  exclusive  shops. 

Incredulous  women,  who  call  at  this  store  with  samj>les  of  silks 
for  comparisons,  are  amazed  and  convinced. 

Exquisite  liordrrcd  silks,  voiles,  etc.,  which  sell  for  from  S.^.oo 
to  S4.00  a  yard,  may  be  obtained  for  $1.28. 

A  beautiful  Bulgarian  bordered  silk  voile  t)f  42-inch  in  the  new 
Parchment  shade  sells  for  $1.28.  Crepe  Meteor  and  Crrpe  Cbar- 
meuse  in  every  known  color  are  on  hand.  The  new  silk  Turk'sh 
toweling  you  will  also  find  here  away  below  the  price  charged  else- 
where, and  scores  of  new  and  unusual  f.ihrics  just  from  the  looms, 
and  known  as  yet  only  to  Paris,  you  w  ill  see  when  visiting  this  store. 


Exquisitely  dainty  and  entirely  new  is  a  perfiune  just  brought 
out  by  a  manu- 
facturer whose 
name  carries 
with  it  a  guar- 
antee of  excel- 
lence both  here 
and  abroad. 
Some  of  the 
very  best  bath 
chrystals  are 
also  put  up  by 
the  same  hotisc. 
who  offer  t  <> 
send  out  sam- 
ples on  receipt 
of  10  cents.  So 
necessary  have 
bath  powder 
a  n  d  chrystals 
become,  that 
many  w  omen 
would  not  use 
water  on  the 
face  without 
their  softening 
infltience. 

Personally  I 
have  never 
foimd  anything 
more  effective  in 
the  way  of  a 

•trikini 
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THE  certainty  that  has  prrvailrd,  during  the 
past  few  months,  that  Foulards  would  again 
bf  pre-eminent  among  S|>ting  and  Summer  silks, 
is  sustained  by  the  prcsrnt  popularity  rnjoyed  hy 

To§ilard$ 

among  (ashionablr  ioW  in  tht  sunny  Soiilfil.ind.  ".Sdowrr- 
Vt<K>\"  Ftiulatds  lor  1912  are  brautilul.  indeed  ihc 

colorings  and  pallcmi  more  varied  than  ever. 
In  Kuying  Foulardi,  always  ask  (or  "Shower-Proof." 
Remember  that  ihry  arc  Cheney  S.Iks,  and  that  no  other 
make  can  be  sold  at  "SJiower- Proof." 

CHENEY 

(or  (he  new  season  offer  a  choice  o(  wer  fi%'e  hundred 
dilirrrnl  palterm,  muhiculor  prints  and  border  effrcit  in 
printed  drrsi  silks — and  each  pattern  m  a  rartely  of  colon. 
Cheney  Silks  are  loo  numerous  to  sample,  but  if  you  will 
send  us  your  name,  we  will  tell  you  of  a  store  in  your 
locality  that  sdls  them. 

Tticy  iniliulr  "SlioMer-PtMil"  FiHiludi,  Drcu  Silks  o\  atl 
kirds,  KI"r»T.l(i>e».  Dwir«livr  Silki,  tjpholrtcry  CcMxta,  Vrtautt, 
V^rlvrli,  RiLbom.  OavAli,  Vclret  Riliboffii,  Spun  Silk  Yarni, 
Rrrlrd  Siiki,  eir.,  H<. 

CHENEY  BROTHERS 


Silk  Manu4si:tum« 


4lK  Avriuif  ami  ItttK  Siirrt,  N*"**  ^'ork 


J,  &  J,  Slater 


T 


HIS  cut  illustrates 
a  popular  boot 
for  women— made  in 
dull  kid  and  patent 
leather  with  brown 
or  gray  cloth  tops- 
side  buttoned  with 
overgaiter  effect. 


Men  who  golf  will 
appreciate  the  light  weight 
and  comfort  o(  the  new 
golf  boot — made  in  Ian, 
russet  or  brown  bui-kskin, 
bluchrr  rut — no  tips  and 
reinforced  at  the  insteps  to 
give  added  support. 


Nrw  llluslralej  ptkt  Ibt  "A  Package  of  Shoes"  bnYA  kool( 
of  imirudhra  and  measurement  blank  tnailed  on  requeil. 

Broadway  at  25th  Street,  New  York 


"Dralle's"  Is  Too  Costly  to 
Send  You  a  Sample 

Dralle's  Lilac  \s  the  true  scent  of  fresh-cut  lilac 
blooms.  Non-alcoholic — exquisitely  subtle,  and  la.sting- 

"Drallc's"  is  the  most  cosily  perfume  sold  in  America. 
Women  of  refinement  find  it  well  worth  its  price. 

S^veo  wli5»»  can  now  tir  ti«d  at  your  dralrt'i— R<Mr,  V^Alrt.  Lily  o{ 
ihe  Valley.  NaiciHua.  Hftiotrapr  and  Wiflafii.  m  <latnly  rui-^I***  I'hial  ami 
dfnffm.  at  SluHiaird.     Piicp.  (I  .SO  lo  $7, MX  wiili  the  ncFptma  o4  twict, 

wluch  »  $1.73  uhJ  up.    Inquire  lor 

Dralle's  Illusion 

iDrallr,  Hamburt 

laiporlnl  by  GEO.  BORCFELDT  &  CO.,  N*w  York 


--.-*/.  •»!>.'>  Jl-.-r.  fir.-t»,'>  Cr^fiXftf. 


ate  ^nou'n  ecerywhere  lo  he  alaoluleli 
corrrci  the^  are  authoritative  In  Jaign 
his  meam  that  a  Red/em  moulds  fashion- 
ahly.  and  Irreipedit^  of  the  tnugneis  offU, 
it  thoroughly  comfotiable. 

not  only  add  grace,  but  the  figure  retain! 
all  the  ease  and  iuppleneis  of  a  nalura 
contour,  as  the  seoMin't  mode  requires. 
Can  be  had  In  the  tmsl  extreme  length  oj 
skirt,  or  the  iyrj»  louseit  lop—or  In  lh< 
more  moderate  shapes. 

costing  from  $3.50  lo  $15.00  per  paii 
will  give  more  general  satisfaction  owing  li 
their  flexile  shaping  and  wearing  qualities, 
-  -than  "custom-made"  corsets  costing  froir. 
$15.00  lo  $30.00  per  pair. 

Said  at  all  high  grade  shops  and  at  ihe  best  department  stores 
$330  to  $15  .00  per  pair 

"Smirily ' '  liuU^i  fiatlan  Hair  Supporitn 
art   allmlttJ  lo   ell    Ktiltera  maJtU. 

Till  ii\'.R\i  i:  /■/;.•.■  Hf  K':  I  .wirA.vy 


San  FmmctKt 


When  wdimg  to  .itlvrrlisrrs  kindl>-  mention  Tiir  Tiiratre  M  v.AZiNt 
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siiii|ilc  and  painless  remedy  for  the  saggiiij;  of  ll)e  facial  imisck-s, 
(Irtiopitig  c>'eli<l>  ami  nMintli,  as  pri  astrinsjciit,  of  wliii-h  any  wiriiaii 
may  have  a  sample  boltle  sufiicient  for  two  apjilii-ajkms  »i-iit  ht-r 
upon  reque&l. 

The  house  handling  this  preparatmn  is  tlu-  only  one  in  Aincrii-a 
representing  a  world-renowned  KiirojK'an  facial  sjK-cialist.  and  this 
is  one  of  the  many  excellent  remedies  for  the  care  of  the  face 

The  astringent  mentioned  tightens  the  loose  skin  and  acts  as  a 
tnnic  to  the  <lroopnig  muscles,  restoring  lost  contonr  and  obliter- 
ating wrinkles.    Sample  an<l  directions  sent  upon  rcqncsl. 

A  stunning  as»ortment  of  chevron  diagonal  silks  is  shown  in 
grey  with  an  ovcrstripe  of  laven- 
der, dark  blue  with  a  fine  stripe 
of  magenta,  and   many  other 
lieautiful  color  combinations. 

"(  iros  de  Londrcs"  is  still  an- 
otlter  Haas  fabric  of  distinction. 
This  silk  has  somewhat  the  char- 
acter of  talTela,  with  slightly 
more  body,  and  is  particularly 
adaptable  to  tailored  suits.  It 
Comes  in  monotone  cflFects.  An 
equally  novel  array  of  worste<l 
suitings  is  to  be  found  in  these 
sample  books,  and  women  of 
taste  wIki  love  <listinctive  fabrics 
caimot  afford  to  overk>ok  them. 

The  greatest  variety  of  white 
suiting  is  obtainable  here,  one  of 
the  very  newest  being  "tyl-tyl," 
which  is  very  soft,  very  pliable, 
ami  very  nobby.  The  pure  white 
serge,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the 
white  gtKxIs,  are  softly  woven 
with  a  delicate  surface  sheen, 
which  renders  them  particularly 
becoming.  Vou  will  find  that  the 
I'lernard  whip-cor<ls  from  this 
hon-c  will  stand  all  tests  of  rub- 
bing, and  therefore  will  be  par- 
ticularly serviceable.  Self -striped 
whip-cords  and  diagonal  lietlford 
cords  come  in  pure  while,  and 
are  use<l  in  many  ways,  both  here 
and  abroad. 

I'aquin  re<l  and  Callot  blue  arc 
two  new  colors  seen  among  m.iny 
others  in  the  1  laas  books  of  .sam- 
ples. Paris  tan,  I'igskin  and 
Russet  are  others  equally  charm- 
ing. The  novelty  accordion  weave 
is  sltown  in  both  wool  and  silk. 

No  greater  assortment  of  linens  can  be  found  amywhere  else, 
which  includes  the  (kmble-faceil  linens  for  motor  coats,  etc. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  these  days  that  a  cream  of  some  sort 
is  necessary  if  a  woman  wishes  to  look  her  best  and  keep  her  skin 
in  a  healthy  con<lition,  not  only  the  woman  of  years  who  sees  many 
signs  of  approaching  age.  but  the  young  woman  as  well  necils  and 
uses  face  cream,  realizing  th.it  it  is  nmcb  easier  to  Itold  youth  than 
to  woo  it  back  again.  In  many  cases  women  nuike  the  mistake  of 
selecting  a  cream  without  due  consider.Tlion.  Si 'me  creams  contain 
injurious  ingredients,  and  many  cause  an  unwelcome  growth  of 
hair.  Creams  with  a  basis  of  glycerine  arc  efficacious  in  curing 
rough  or  chapped  skin,  but  a  perpetual  use  of  ghccrine  would  cul- 
tivate wrinkles,  so  it  is  the  least  in  doubt  as  to  her  particular  iieeils 
to  cfnisult  one  of  the  several  conscientious  and  reliable  5)>ccialists 
here,  who  have  made  a  study  of  every  means  of  correcting  blein- 
ishes  and  cultivating  beauty  to  the  highcM  degree  of  perfection. 


Many  excellent  pre]Ktrations  are  brought  to  niy  notice,  and  1  have 
<M'casiou  to  see  them  dciiiiiii.-,trale<l  in  many  caM'->.  therefore  am  in  a 
IMisitioii  to  rcciiiimieiul  to  >our  attention  articles  and  treatment  of 
merit. 

iMila«ly  of  faslii(m  knows  that  two  creams  arc  essential  for  the 
proper  care  of  the  skin — a  good  cleansing  cream  is  one.  and  should 
be  used  to  cleanse  tiie  pores  after  e.\posure  to  dirt,  dust  and  rough 
winds.  There  is  a  most  elVicieiit  cleansing  cre,im  of  which  I  have 
heard  much  gixnl.  It  is  creamy  and  easy  to  use,  and  is  guaranteed 
to  be  free  from  anything  which  could  dis.*«grec  with  the  UKJst  sensi- 
tive skin.  ]t  will  improve  the  complexion  in  a  very  short  sjacc  of 
time.    .V  greaselcss  cream  will  remove  grease  and  shine  fmni  the 

skin  and  i;ivc  it  a  healthy  glow, 
and  as  a  protection  should  be  ap- 
plied l>efore  going  out.  One  I 
have  in  mind  is  equally  gotnl  for 
an  oily  or  a  dry  complexion,  anil 
forms  an  ideal  foundation  for 
powder. 

.■\  cream  which  is  csi»ccially 
prepared  to  nourish  the  skin, 
being  a  skin  food  of  the  highest 
order,  is  marvelously  effective  in 
fec<liiig  wasted  tissues  anil  ob- 
literating lines.  This  cream  is 
rich  in  fal-pr<Mhicing  quality,  and 
is  Used  for  the  neck  when  in- 
creased plumpness  is  desired. 

.\"ovv  that  the  season  for  wear- 
ing thin  stockings  is  here,  it  is 
well  to  know  of  a  siiH'king  pro- 
tector which  keeps  them  from 
tearing  at  the  upper  edges.  W  c 
all  know  how  often  an  entirv-ly 
new  pair  of  stix'kings  is  found  ti> 
be  torn  by  the  garter  sup|K>rt> 
on  «»ncc  wearing.  This  little  de- 
vice can  easily  be  sewcil  to  the 
garter  support,  or  else  simply 
laid  between  the  stwking  and 
the  clasp.  liy  its  use  the  stuck- 
ings  last  much  longer  than  tlicy 
otherwise  would  do,  and  it  takes 
only  a  second  to  adjust  the  pm- 
tectiir.  while  the  cost,  twenty-five 
ceius  for  six,  is  ci>mparativel> 
nothing,  considering  the  price 
and  the  longer  life  of  the  stwk- 
ings  when  it  is  used. 

^^:'^:'^Z.\'t:,^  (Juitc  a  new  idea  for  the  toilet 
'*"**  is  Rouge  japonais.  It  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  th:in  a  specially  treated  piece  of  flannel,  which  is  t<' 
be  rubbed  on  the  i>arts  desireil  to  be  tinted,  it  is  ]mt  up  in  a  Ix>x 
small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  purse.  It  has  the  advantage  nf 
not  flying  over  the  clothing  as  rouge  powder  is  so  apt  to  do.  and  is 
much  easier  to  carry  than  liquid  rmige.  The  originators  guarantee 
it  to  be  harmless.  For  a  light  shade  the  cloth  must  be  rubl>c<l  or 
the  parts  very  lightly,  for  a  ileeper  shade  it  must  be  used  more 
freely.  It  gives  a  lasting  color,  which  can  only  be  removed  with 
soap  and  water.  It  is  easier  to  w.xsh  off  than  liqui<l  rouge,  ami.  of 
course,  lasts  on  the  skin  longer  than  (lowder  rouge.  .\lti>grilicr'  it 
is  a  very  desirable  form  of  rouge  for  the  tourist,  or  the  woineti  who 
desire  to  touch  up  their  complexions  while  at  the  theatre,  recep- 
tions, etc.   

.'\  reduction  salve  that  really  performs  marvels  has  just  hecn  put 
on  the  market  by  a  thoroughly  reliable  wom,in.  whom  I  have  known 
for  manv  years.  She  first  tried  it  on  herself,  and  lost  twentv-five 
pounds  in  alMnil  two  months,  yet  without  causing  any  wrinkles  in 
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SILKS: 

Buy  them  at 

Manufacturers' 

Prices! 

QlLK  prices  have  been  high 
*^  ~  too  high,  needlessly  high. 
The  prices  on  the  more  exclusive 
weaves  have  been  exorbitant. 

How^ever,  you  need  not  pay 
high  prices  for  silks  any  longer. 

You  can  now  buy  worthy, 
fashionable  silks  from  our  great 
wholesale  store  at  manufacturers' 
prices.  For  we  have  opened  our 
wholesale  department  to  the 
buymg  public  for  all  time. 

IF  money  was  no  object  to  you 
*  — if  you  would  as  soon  pay 
retail  as  manufacturers*  prices 
for  silks — you  would  still  have 
every  reason  for  buying  your  silks 
at  our  Wholesale  Store.  Why? 

Because  this  is  the  world's 
great  silk  store.  We  show  the 
mosl  silks— we  sell  the  best  silks 
--we  introduce  the  newest  silks. 

^^UR  stocks  reflect  Fashion's 
every  whim.  From  I  he 
worthy  staple  silks  to  the  rare:  I 
and  most  exclusive  weaves,  tex- 
tures, tissues  and  colorings,  there 
is  nothing  lacking  in  our  brilliant 
display. 

And  every  day  new  ideas  are 
received  from  our  many  mills. 
Our  displays  are  an  everchanging 
show  or  Fashion's  richest  silks. 

'  I  'O  the  woman  who  is  not 
within  shopping  distance  of 
New  York,  we  recommend  the 
store  in  her  locality  that  adver- 
rises  R.  &  T.  Silks.  It  is  the 
store  for  silks  of  advanced  style 
and  utmost  value.  If  there  is  no 
such  store  there,  we  will  supply 
her  direct. 


MilU  lo 
Contymer 


Looms  lo 
W««rer 


ROGERS  THOMPSON 
GIVERNAUD  CO. 

FOURTH  AVENUE  at  24th  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


Gage  Hats  are  on  display  and  for  sale  at 
leading  retail  millinery  establishments. 

Send  2  cents  for  our  style  portfolio 
showing  trimmed  and  tailored  hats 
for  spring.    Address,  Dept.  "  Y2." 


Gage  Brothers  CBl,  Co.,  Chicago 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Gaie  Hats 


AIMNk  ptmJcr 
—  tHA  «  nniiCc, 
1  liik  pott  Jcr  i«  4 
icit'tilific  prcpiifif 

IMMI  ltt€  itlt'  Mi(tl11tn4 

und  hciau(il>iniE  ol  ihc 
tliiiv  Si4d  ocnwhrrv 
or  nuil*d  f«r  2Sc 


i 


ushioriEVE" 


73he  Newest 

COLLAR 
SUPPORTER 
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Over  One  Hundred  Spring  Models 

are  shown  in  the  March  1st  issue  of 

V  VOGUE  W 

N9W  on  Sale  at  your  Newsdealers 

YOU  can't  afibrd  to  make  a  mistake  in  selecting  your  spring  hats 
and  gowni.    The  realty  expensive  guwn  is  the  gown  you  buy 
and  never  wear;  the  really  cvpensivc  hat  is  the  hat  you  wear  only 
because  it  is  bought  and  cannot  be  returned. 

YOU  pay  |20,  $40^  ^60 
for  a  hat-— three  times  as 


much  for  a  gown.  Yet  how  often 
docs  hastv  selection,  a  limited 
stotk  to  choose  from,  or  lack 
of  reliable  fashion  information, 
eompel  you  to  wear  reluctMitly^ 
or  even  pve  amy,  hats  and 
gowns  that  cost  hundreda  of 
dollara? 

VOGUE  will  end  all  that. 
In  your  own  home,  iar  from 
the  eotii^aion  of  the  miiliner'a 

and  the  dressmaker's,  VoGUE 
spreads  before  you,  not  a  few 
hats  and  gowns  from  yt^ur  local 
stores,  but  a  magnificent  dis- 
play of  models  from  the  best 
deiignei*  in  the  world. 


\J^iTH  theaesuperb models 
'  »  beforeyo  u,  and  with 

VomiK.'s  staff  fo  fashion  experts 
ready  to  advise  you  personally 
on  every  doubtful  point,  you 
are  certain  to  be  better  and 
more  becomingly  dreaaed  than 
ever  before! 


"DKCOMK  a  member  of 
*^  the  most  smartly  dressed 
group  of  women  in  America — 
the  recogn  i  /  ed  leaders  of  fashion 

in  every  community,thc  women 
who  read  VocuE — by  paying 
25  cents  to  your  newsdealer  for 
the  March  ist  issue  of  VocuE 
—the  last  word  on  Spring 
Fashions '. 

"WUlnnl  Hi*'  tiMCrIt  im  mx'  |s»fl.  liil!  "wtT^e  rntirrly 
I  .  \  ".l  »  -ir  4  lit  luU^Mi' -ti..  I  1^  |ir  .|j>I  In  »-lV 
tliil  I  l.jM  ll.r  in-iiUlliin  I.I  U  It^  th.  I.  .1  ilr.  ■>.  .! 

atMl  ntM.«  u^-ii^^ue  wtirnan      (.i»ti,   >ly  cImIh* 
Inn  MiaMI  and  onlcd    auBcii  woo  aHml 
■Ha     og*  mim  ttu  wliali  MHn't 


i,w.y. 


Get  a  Copy  from  your  Newsdealer  Today 

Tta  VoovB  CoHPiuiT,  oomSiTMiiAwMK  443  Ponth  AwiHie^  N.T. 
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h  evwy  locality  whara  vw  have  not  yet  appointed  a  < 

manager  to  look  after  our  siibscripHon  interests,  we  offer  a 
splendid  opportunity  fo  the  right  sort  of  person.  We  want  n 
hustling,  cncrgftic  man  or  woman  who  will  put  out  our  adverli-i- 
ing  bookletSi  coUect  renewals  of  expiring  subscriptions,  but  most 
ofall  paili  out  after  new  business.  The  work  need  not  occupy 
BKN-e  than  yow  spare  tinw,  and  if  you  possess  the  right  sort  ol 
energy  you  w3I  find  it  not  only  very  interesting  and  pleasant 
but  also  exceptionally  remunerative.  Our  tlistrict ,  managers 
handle  both  o(  our  nugazinesi  L'Art  dt  la  Mode  and  I  he 
Theatre  Maga^ne.  S  yoOi  have  aooae  time  that  you  woeld 
like  to  turn  into  jjoorl  numey 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  OVERLOOK  THIS  PROPOSITION 

S«id  yaor  appKcaliaa  at  once  to 
THE  StlBSCRIPTION  MANAGER 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE       14  W.  38th  ST,  NEW  YORK 


lior  face;  indeed.  I  think  her  cr»mplexion 

liclliT  lliiin  il  Ah'.  liLf<.'f_  'Hils  s;ilvc 
vinii^y  lias  to  l>c  rubljL-il  inl  '  the  -kin  wher- 
ever there  :s  superfluous  tk^h.  and  pnad- 
tuiUy  tJiat  "loo,  too  solid  flesh"  melts  away. 
There  are  no  ill  consequences  to  ^is  treat- 
ment. The  elTect  of  the  salvo  may.  ln<lcc<I, 
lie  liciuhtciic'l  it  a  ijijimI  masseuse  is  em- 
]il(i\ci!  to  ilo  the  rubbing.  'I'hc  ugly  cuvhion 
of  fat  at  tlic  back  of  the  neck  quickly  dis- 
appears with  the  daily  use  of  this  sahre,  and 
even  large  liips  ami  Imsts  sucruml>  to  tltis 
irealtneiil  alter  a  few  weck>'  treatment, 
riieie  i-.  actually  no  leaiMni  n  fur  any 
woman  to  suffer  from  tlw  disliguremcnt  of 
a  donlile  chin,  when  she  can  rub  it  away  so 
e.i.s:ly  in  a  few  etrenings. 


Inijirovenient  is  the  line  i  f  pruyress  that 
inal<e-.  for  SUCCes-*.  I  have  friijnenlly  told 
>ou  uf  a  spiral  collar  -.njiport  that  gives 
nith  ever)'  movement  oi  tlie  neck.  Now 
I  lie  inventor  has  so  improved  it  that  it  can- 
not ni>«.  and  is  easily  newefl  tlirough.  This 
is  accoiii|>lished  by  means  of  cushion  cmls 
that  are  simply  covcrc<l  with  a  sim|)lc  cro- 
chet, so  tlut  even  the  tenderest  and  most 
^enw'tive  neck  fs  thoroughly  protected. 
The^,'  suii|>i>rts  c<ine  cither  in  while  or 
liluck,  tliret:  on  a  canl  fur  ten  cents,  anU  are 
made  in  several  sites. 

One  of  the  daintiest  beauty  parlors  in 

.Xew  \'«r\i  has  recently  been  opened  by 
Mrs.  .Mary  lirey.  a  woman  of  charming 
pcmonality.  who  niunbers  atnung  her  )'a 
Irons  a  long  list  of  wcll-knoxi-n  .\mcrican 
women.  Mrs,  (.ircy  is  thormighly  cxperi- 
en<  e<1  ill  the  art  of  licauty  culture,  and  has 
eipi  ]i|>e>il  Iter  establishment  with  tlie  latest 
ainl  hest  elciiric  devices  inventeil  for  the 
face,  neck  ami  eyes.  Moreover.  Mrs.  (iroy 
gives  personal  suinTvision  to  each  case, 
tligugh  the  actual  manipulation  may  be  ilone 
by  one  of  her  able  as.<iistants.  Her  con- 
■nltation^  ,\re  frie  of  rliarge,  ani!  I  am  -lire 
ihnt  any  one  who  tries  her  inethoil  uilt  Inr- 
co[)ie  a  coiivcri  thereto.  .Mrs.  (irey  also 
makes  a  specialty  of  making  up  tlie  face  for 
n-ening  entertainments,  and  things  which  in 
this  ilay  of  glaring  electric  lights  becomes 
absohUelv  neccs-wry  for  the  most  famous 
beauty,  Mrs.  ( ,rcy  umlersiands  the  art  of 
ntake-up,  so  tliat  there  is  n«  artificial  ap- 
pearance :  the  subject  simply  looks  her  best ; 
in  other  words,  is  the  qtitome  of  youth  and 

he.ihh. 

.Many  tinie.<i  luive  vvc  been  offered  good 
models  in  the  way  of  brassieres  since  they 
have  been  recognized  as  a  necessaiy  ad« 
jimct  to  dress,  but  the  height  of  perfection 

has  been  reachcil  in  tile  latest  W'arrcti 
niodcis.  Tlu-y  are  made  of  high  grade 
fabric,  bcatUifnlly  tinished,  and  are  light 
.uid  pliable.   Washing  does  not  injure  the 

boning. 


|.Vuwifji  ()/  shofis  from  -M(U  articles 
incitiioncd  may  he  fnrthascd  will  be  fur- 
nished ufoH  request  and  the  enclosure  of  a 
iKut-eent  siaiup.] 
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75  Years  of  Progression 
Is  the  Record  of 


{The  World's  Best) 

Elach  successive  year  has  witnessed  some  fresh  triumph  and  added 
lustre  to  the  far-reaching  fame  of  this  celebrated  piano.  Impregnable 
and  unassailable  as  is  the  position  attained  by  the  Knabe  Piano, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  only  consistent  effort,  combined  with 
close  study  and  application  of  the  many  important  improvements 
witnessed  by  each  decade,  rendered  such  a  signal  success  possible. 

Knabe  Pianos  may  be  purchased  of  any  Knabe  represenlaHoe 
al  New  Yorl(  prices  with  added  cosl  of  freight  and  driieery 

Wm.  KNABE  &  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  39th  Street 
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(PamrU  lja>1hortii->  (Kuu  \Miytat)  .Sitlnry  Vftlrntinv> 

Act   II.    ("hnnloi^lif r  Wrllwrn   ulilizrt  ihe  llc««r  rirl  a»  I  modil 
SCEXE  IX  JOHN  OAI.SWIIRTIIVS  Pl.AY.  "TIIK   HH:Kr(X."  AS   l'RKSK\T»  n  AT  TIIK    t.lTTI.K  TIIKATBE 

nil-.     UTTLE    TIIKATRE.      "Tiir     «Tp¥¥ ]r«     j^lC'^li/    OI    A  whi'li,  at  Uasi  in  mic  instantc.  Ktri- 

Ph.M.N."  A  fantastic  comedy  in  thrc*  acts  Jl  OJHj  i^JHiW  A  JLA  S  l3  gotxl  fruit.  This  was  his  drama.  *  lus- 
b\  John  UalsudrthN.     i  roducrd  on  .March  .     „     ,  ,  ,  ,         .    .  ,': 

13  last  with  the  follnwing  ca,t :  "Inch  crcalf.l  such  a  stir  ni  hng- 

Chrutofher  Wrflwyn  Ru.t  wiirui     E,i«rd  Bc.ilr,  Wolitf  lio»t  'ami  that  a  I'arhaiiiciilary  inquiry  into  coiwUtions  in  liuRlish 

'^Zrii;.  su»..  -^^^^^^  siV'''Aom«'Yi,;.;n;.":  T*r.^^^^  pHs..ns  i<.ll.nvc<l.  and  many  abuses  were  nln.lishcd.   This  author 

feS^i    :J  'Hl!^'Sl^':::.:f,^^{i'xli^       all  the  more  convincinu  in  that  he  is  never  preachy.    He  never 

'''"^   '^'•l'"  V.le.>..n»     w,i„r  iiumWr  M«n  ..Aii.r,t  E«<l,v  |^^^^.^        iistcucr.    He  itfeseiits  only  the  facts,  dispassionately 

The  I-ittle  Theatre,  at  -mo  We.st  44th  Street,  which  oi>cned  its  ^et  niercilc-sly,  ami  in  a  mastcrlv  way  that  compels  attention, 

door.*  nK>st  auspicioilsl\  under  the  able  direction  of  Winthrop  jj^.  creates  real  lumiaii  types  and  presents  pictures  of  life  as  be 
Ames,  on  March  ijth  last,  is  .\'cw  VorU  s  latest  playhouse  dr  them  throiij;h  llic  spectacles  of  a  philosopher;  pictures  often 

luxe— the  last  word  in  all  that  is  artistic,  elegant  and  up-to-.laie  nhimsical.  but  none  the  less  poignant  an.l  tr.ij{ic. 
in  modern  theatre  buihiing.    The  New  Theatre,  of  rcfp-etlcd       "'Die  I'igeon"  nf  the  title  is  Christopher  Wellwyn.  a  r<k>iI- 

memory,  suflfered  from  the  ^hecr  weight  of  its  opulent  ni.ignifi-  natute<l  artist,  who,  without  the  -lightest  pose,  tries,  as  he  g<ws 

cence.    The  I.ittic  Theatre,  while  it  caters  to  the  same  cultured  ii,rongh  life,  to  <lo  what  good  he  can.   He  empties  his  pockets  on 

public,  starts  on  its  career  with  no  such  handicap.  The  tiny  audi-  all  the  Ix-ggars  that  chance  along,  and  when  he  has  no  more  cop- 

tirrium.  chastely  <lccorated  and  accommoilating  only  it^)  persons.  ,,crs  left,  he  gives  the  tramps  his  visiting  card  and  tells  them  to 

with  no  balcony  or  boxes,  gives  the  efTert  of  a  private  salon  to  call  and  see  him.    His  daughter,  a  matter-of-fact  young  person, 

which  the  lucky  playg<K-r  has  had  the  honor  to  be  invited,  rather  thinks  it  is  all  perfectly  ridiculous,  but  protests  in  vain.    It  is 

than  a  public  place  of  amusement  to  which  he  has  paiil  the  |)rice  Christmas  eve,  a  snowstorm  is  bowling  outside,  and  the  daughter, 

of  admission.    I  rom  the  rcil-bricke<l.  green-shuttered  colonial  after  an  angry  argument.  gi>os  ofT  to  bed.   The  artist  is  about  to 

exterior  to  the  graceful  electric  candelabra  l)unche<l  on  either  si.le  follow,  when  there  comes  a  knock  at  the  door.    Mr.  W'cllwyii 

of  the  Ciobelins  la|Hs|rie<l  v\alls,  the  place  is  a  veritable  gem  of  open*  and  sees  cm  the  doorstep  a  ragged,  forlorn  flower  girl,  who 

exquisite  taste,  daintiness  and  simplicity.    The  ceiling  of  the  seeks  shelter  for  the  night.   The  artist  is  embarrassed,  yet  cannot 

auditoriinn.  very  lofty,  is  in  white,  bordered  with  olil  ivory.  The  turn  her  o>it  in  such  a  night,  so  he  shows  her  a  corner  where 

curtains  arc  of  blue  and  silver  brocaile  with  tapestry  borders,  and  she  can  sleep,  and  gives  her  a  i;ug.    He  says  gooil  niglit.  and  :s 

the  drop  curtain  is  of  gobelin  blue.    Hie  car|)et  is  mouse  gras  about  to  retire,  when  there  comes  another  knock.   Another  social 

and  tlie  seats,  far  more  comfortable  than  in  most  of  our  metro-  outcast  appears,  half  frozen  ami  faint  from  starvation.  Thi.s 

(Kilitaii  theatres,  are  upholstered   in  a   rich  lirown  leather,  time  it  is  l"errand.  a  French  philosoi)hcr  of  the  gntter.  who  admit.s 

Downstairs  in  the  l.cnmge,  to  which,  between  the  acts,  the  audi-  that  he  can  never  be  anything  but  a  rolling  stone.    Tie  also  is 

dice  is  encouracc<l  to  repair  and  <liscn<s  the  plav.  cofTee,  tea  and  accomniodate.l.  and  then  comes  along  Tiinson.  a  drunken  old 

pastries  arc  provided  ijralis  by  a  libenil  inanagenieiif.  cabby,  who  hate<  "fnrrincrs."  To  all  these  waifs  of  l^fe  Wellwyn 

The  opening  bill  was  "  The  Pigeon."  a  new  play  by  Mr.  John  acf:  the  role  of  the  good  ."Niimriian.  He  feeds  them,  and  clothes 

C.alsworth.v.  one  of  the  most  distinguisbe.l  of  the  F.nglisli-spcaking  them,  and  shelters  them.   He  tries  lo  save  the  girl  from  a  life  of 

writers  of  our  day.   .\n  ardent  Socialist,  or  at  least  an  enthusiastic  vice  :  he  does  everything  pofsihic  to  redeem  the  c.ihby  from  drink, 

advocate  of  every  measure  tending  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  and  to  make  a  man  out  of  the  French  vagabond.  P.ul  all  is  in  vain, 

unfortunate.  Mr,  nals«orthy  regard-  his  business  as  a  rlratnatist  He  cannot  rlo  anything  with  them.   The  cabby  gels  ilrunk  again, 

seriously.   He  is  not  content  to  merely  amuse  his  .mdicnces.    His  a,„l   the   flower   girl   runs  away   with   the    Frenchman,  and 

plays,  while  they  entertain,  usually  contain  a  mes.sage.  a  message  finally  attempts  suicide.   Tlie  philosophy  of  the  play  seems  to  be 
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that  it  is  folly  for  society  to  make  any 
set  niles  for  conduct,  lliai  there  will  al- 
ways be  certain  individuals  who  are  un- 
able to  control  themselves,  tltat  the  snnig 
riiarisec  has  not  the  right  to  criticize 
conditions  which  he  himself  cannot  un- 
derstand, and  that  the  hcst  philanthropy 
and  real  charity  consists  not  in  criticizing, 
but  in  helping  all  you  can  without  asking 
awkward  «|uesiions. 

Tlte  play  is  beautifully  acted  in  every 
part.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  perform- 
ance is  that  of  Mr.  I'' rank  Reichcr,  who 
plays  the  French  vagal>ond.  It  is  a 
splendidly  rounded  out  portrayal  of  the 
reckless,  yet  unhappy,  wastrel  wlto,  by 
reason  of  his  temperament,  drifts  along 
on  life's  current  |>owcrlc.s$  to  stem  the 
tide.  Mr.  Sidney  Valentine  gives  a 
masterly  impersonation  of  the  <lrunkcn 
cabby.  No  more  aflfective  bit  of  char- 
actei'  acting  has  beun  seen  on  the  local 
stage  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Russ  Whytal 
as  fhristophcr  Wellwyn  is  sympathetic 
anil  k)v.il)lc.  Miss  Pamela  Gaythorne 
was  excellent  as  the  flower  girl,  giving 
throughout  a  consistent  performance 
true  to  life  and  artistic  in  every  little 
detail.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Xorth  deserves 
more  than  mere  mention  for  a  capital 
ami  lifelike  impersonation  of  the  typi- 
cal London  constable. 

The  small  dimensions  of  the  theatre, 
ami  the  nearness  of  the  stage,  bring  the 
actors  so  close  to  the  si>ectators  that  a 
delightful  intimacy  is  established,  and 
not  a  line  of  the  dialogue  is  lost.  If  Mr. 
-Vmcs'  future  prcntuctions  keep  up  to  the 
hlfih  stan<lard  of  this  opening  perform- 
ance, the  Little  Theatre  is  likely  to  be 
a  })«rmancnt  feature  of  New  York  the- 
atrical life,  and  a  potent  factor  in  the 
<lcvelopment  of  tlie  American  drama. 


HUDSON  THE.\TRE.    'Th«  Ladv  of 

DiiKAMs."   Play  in  four  acts  by  Kdmond  Ros- 

latid     Prrxliiced  on  I'cbruary  j8  last,  with 

thr  fiilli>winK  cast: 

Meli»4in<la.  Miw.  SlnMne;  ^nrUmontU.  Margaret 
Wycherly;  IStrtran  of  AlUmatiun,  Julian  I.*Kalran(ri 
(iriiflrry  Riidrl,  .\,  E.  An«nn:  Br(ilher  Tnifihlinu*, 
(^iirfr  Farrrn:  Eratmaa,  Charles  FraiKi*;  Sqiurcia' 
fico,  cleoffrcy  Stein;  Tbc  Knlitht.  tMirdoii  Kuibyi 
Tilt  Matter  of  the  Shl|i.  diarle*  K.  Rannrll:  The 
I'ilol,  !■*.  I-  I)avi)>i  KitM  I'ilirtm.  J»Jin>lnn«  May: 
Scrtmd  msrim,  IfrrlKTt  Gripby:  Niccolo^,  Jotepli 
V'ahin;  A  Sailot.  Horace  Weeks. 


I'liotu  by  .\rllAlJ  Onthe,  N.  V. 

I.VIilA  1.0P0L-K0WA, 


THE  RUSSIAN  "Sdl.O  HANCKH" 


In  Stage  chronology  "I.a  Princcssc 
Ijftintaine"  comes  between  "Les  Roman- 
esques" and  '"Cyrano,"  and  those  compclcnf  to  juilgc  fix  its  liter- 
arj  status  at  the  same  place.  Charles  Kcnauhl,  Professor  of 
Prcnch  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  \ovV,  describes  it  as 
"an  animated  picture  of  an  undaunted  pursuit  of  the  itieal,"  but 
in  spite  of  its  imagination  and  high-strung  verse,  is  fearful  that 
these  qualities  so  appreciated  by  the  French  may  lack  a  corres- 
ponding rcspon.se  on  the  part  of  the  English. 

Flamed  by  reports  of  the  beauty  ami  goodness  of  Melissinda, 
Princess  of  the  Orient,  to  whom  he  has  indited  verses,  the  dying 
(IcoflFrey  Rudel,  Prince  of  Hlaye,  sails  in  tjuest  of  her,  accom- 
panied by  Bertram  of  .Mlaniannn,  his  friend  and  fellow  trouba- 
dour. Opposed  by  pirates  and  the  elements,  they  finally  reach 
the  shores  of  Tripoli,  the  spirits  of  the  sailors  meanwhile  sus- 
Uinc<i  by  descriptions  of  the  l)cautiful  lady  of  dreams.  Bertram 


l.a  Lci|ioilh(iwa  la  «i*r  of  Ike  bi^ltly  traiiutl  itanrera  of  tlir  Imfteria' 
thii  teason-    In  her  H>ecial  6etd  IvopottWowa  i»  a  ■•iKcessful  rt^at  of  . 

(Iiorean  artists.  ,\s  a  critic  pun  it:  "Site  is  a  win<«^  fairy,  dainty  as  a  white  violet,  liclit  as  iliiitlc«l< 
vrty  rmhoilitnritt  of  the  j^yiKts  spirit  nf  yxiutli."  She  riurrni  tbc  tm|irria1  Hallrl  at  the  age  of  rivlit  ar>il 
Dated  al  srTenleen  isi'h  the  rank  of  "•olo  danrrr."  Her  |i:irmts  arv  of  the  Ruwan  tnidH'e  clasi.  her  fsthrr  Vinif 
a  ttovcrnntLOt  em|iloye.  tier  lir»l  ai^iearance  was  in  Schumann's  "Cainivni."  m  ishiih  sSe  ceatrii  a  furore  all 
osi-r  Kuri>|ir.  She  was  engaiersi  for  the  MetriilM>li1ail  Oi^rra  llnube.  New  Voik,  but  was  preietlleil  apilieailiic 
Ikerr.  Later  she  wma  seen  at  tbc  Winter  Oanlrn.  Sbe  loves  America  and  wishes  to  make  it  her  future  fcmste. 
Her  iimpresano.  Mr.  Joseph  Mattilel  Kerr»,  (s  now  BeffoHatmi  w-ilh  a  firm  of  prominent  Aiaerican  maBaccra  with 
a  view  01  having  ber  ajiprar  ber«  ist  si  seabul  in  an  Amerii-an  play  written  ripr^ally  for  kee 


Russian  llstlet  who  hare  crnir  In  ilrlight  tcs 
siKCessful  ri^at  of  l*atlova.  Cetteer  anil  other  ce>brale4  Tert>si- 

..  Ike 
t'ail- 
lieina 


goes  ashore  to  bring  Melissinda  to  (icoffrey,  and  lus  to  light  his 
way  to  her  presence.  Mistaking  the  messenger  for  the  author  of 
her  adulation,  the  I'rincess  falls  in  love  with  Periram,  ami  like 
their  prololyjK'S,  Tristan  ami  Isolde,  struggle  lieri-cly  with  their 
resi>ectivc  consciences.  lUit  duty  ami  the  spirit  prevail,  and  they 
go  to  the  caravel,  where  the  Princess,  in  appreciation  of  his 
inarvelt'ins  faith  an<l  tievotion  solaces  Geoffrey's  <l>ing  moments 
with  the  assurance  that  she  will  imnuirc  herself  in  a  convent, 
while  liertram.  to  mortify  his  flesh,  will  make  a  holy  pilgrimage. 

It  is  a  very  rich,  sumptuous  and  handsome  setting  which  has 
lieen  provided  for  Louis  Xapolcon  Parker's  adaptation  of  the 
Rostand  verse.  The  stage  management  is  capable  and  eflfective, 
an<l  every  aid  utilizeil  to  give  imaginative  warmth  to  this  glowing 
picture  of  itlealistic  faith.   It  cannot  be  said  in  perfect  truth,  how- 
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MkM  Chlttrnoil.  a  MRKuUrly  lymiiathrtic  younti  actr¥«».  nuilv  a  artil  hti  at  ('vnlhta.  \ht  rltarming  litilc  ttaucliur  uhu.  a(ur  a  numWr  i>f  fiatlK-lic  anil  dcligfctfuMr  atUO 

•cri>e<.  bnniii  alxtui  a  ioconciliai>>m  bHur«it  hrr  tuiKrt  atiil  lu-r  moiher 


ever,  that  Mr.  I'arker's  lielj)  has  4>cen  as  valuable.  Hi.s  vcr.sc  is 
serviceable,  but  ti>i)  frequeiitly  colloquial.  It  larks  the  fineness 
of  the  original,  but  its  vigtir  is  liealthy  and  its  Mow  rhythmical 

It  was  an  uneven  interpretation  which  Mnie.  Sinionc  ^ave  of 
the  far-away  I'rinccss,  If  wanting  in  the  .sweet  an<l  iiuute  dignity 
which  the  riilc  calU  for  in  the  opening  srenc.s,  there  was  trtie 
|Kietiral  be:iuty  aud  spiritual  exaltation  to  the  pathetic  meeting 
and  farewell  with  the  <lying  CicofTrey.  Tlial 
elusive  part  was  skilfully  cared  fur  by  .\.  M. 
Anson,  who  rcail  with  clo<-utionary  distinc- 
tion ami  feeling,  while  the  errant  hnt  re- 
]>entant  liertraiu  was  p1aye<l  with  manly 
fervor  and  intelligent  earnestness  by  Julian 
I.'K.strangc-  Margaret  \Vyclicrly"s  spirited 
and  graci<ius  rendering  of  .Sorisnmnda  lent 
weight  and  balance  to  a  production  of  ad- 
mirable pur|>o<e  and  genuine  accoinplish- 
tncnt.  The  others  in  the  cast  were  com)>ctcnt. 


EMPIRK.  "I.Aiiv  I'atbici*."  Comedy  in 
three  acts  liy  Kudolph  Itesirr.  I'rndiicrcl  on 
l-'cbruary  jb  last  with  the  folluwing  cast: 

I>raii  \jt\Uy,  lliiiry  StcphenMn;  Mn-liacl  l*t>fcW4y. 
L»lk  Falxr;  Hill  O't-'atn-K,  Shelter  MuH:  lUMwIii. 
CfncH  Slallard;  Kilt..  I.iwin  lli»u<]:  Ichn,  Cji'' 
Yuoii»:  Kxlwrl,  Freditick  HdUn.li  l.»J»  I'ilrKia  lo- 
may.  .\lr«.  l-iik. ,  Mri.  O'Farrell.  Kmily  Fic/tuy.  Uar. 
I.nlcy.  Maud  Oilliril. 

Ru<lol))h  IJesier,  in  his  play.s,  resolutely 
seeks  the  unconventional  anil  the  new. 
While  wholly  unconventional  in  "Lady  Pa- 
tricia," he  is  frankly  artificial  ami.  with  the 
impossible  characters  and  hai)penii»g>.  he  is 
nieclianical  as  well.  It  is  only  by  .iccepting 
it  as  fantastic  satire  that  one  may  enjoy  it. 
The  fantastic  docs  not  sustain  itself  con- 
sistently and  unremittingly  throughout,  but 
its  firsi  act  entertains,  and  its  last  act  is 
deliciously  droll  in  that  the  topsy-turvy 
complications  are  resolved  on  a  ba.sis  of 
common  sense,  everybody  being  brought 
back  to  their  natural  relations.  Lady  I'a- 
tricia  hobls  nut  to  the  last,  but  s;ivc5  herself 


ToVeramo  sl'^nfU^  llie  woman 
ralher  than  bt-lray  hli  country 
WAI.KKR  WIIITKSIIIK   AM)   ri.nRKXCK  RKKl) 
IN  -THE  TYPHOON" 


by  a  neat  l>it  of  preien.se  that  lias  in  it  such  sincerity  thai  the 
farce,  the  artificiality,  the  satire  and  the  fantastic  are  converted 
into  real  comedy. 

The  occasion  for  the  play  in  any  present  conditiims  of  life  any- 
where is  not  obvious.  V\i  In  the  last  act  the  play  is  as  nuich  up 
in  the  air  as  anything  of  the  most  extravagant  kind  in  dramatic 
literature.  .Moliere's  ridicule  of  the  affected  niiss<-s  of  his  day 
was  directed  at  real  conditions  and  coiinte<l. 
What  was  real  satire  in  his  day  is  just  as 
enjoyable  now  when  regarde<l  as  impossible 
and  fantastic.  Hesier's  play  cannot  Ik;  seri- 
ously legarded  as  having  the  puq>osc  of 
reducing  platonic  love  to  an  absurdity.  In 
no  commuiiity  at  this  day  are  any  people 
playing  the  game  of  platonic  love.  The 
world  knows  that  platonic  love  between  the 
se.xes,  in  the  terms  of  love,  is  iin]Kissible. 
ami  no  one  looks  upon  affairs  of  the  kind 
as  hamile.ss.  N'o  husband  and  no  wife  is 
blinded  to  the  ilaiigcrs  of  it,  and  no  one 
accepts  it  as  a  thet)ry  with  the  fads  before 
his  eyes.  The  consequence  is  that  only  the 
foolery  of  it  in  a  |)lay  can  be  ciijoyed.  To 
give  it  any  semblance  of  reasonableness 
everything  has  to  Ite  extraordinary.  Lady 
Patricia  must  be  a  i>erson  of  wealth  in  or<lcr 
to  in<lulge  in  such  an  uncommon  ]»astimc  as 
carrying  on  an  affair  with  a  l»oy  years 
younger  than  herself,  and  trying  lo  convince 
herself  that  she  still  loves  her  husband  and 
is  dutiful  towards  him.  The  scenic  ar- 
rangements thmiighout  must  he  extraor- 
dinary. .\  platform  and  a  small  house  have 
been  erecte<l  in  the  branches  of  a  tree,  ami 
we  there  sec  this  new  La<ly  of  Drcam.s, 
gowned  in  the  fashion  appr^ipriate  to 
dreams,  in  cloth  of  the  finest  texture  and 
of  the  most  beautiful  tints,  indolently  re- 
clining and  reading  passages  from  her 
favorite  poets.  Surely  a  sense  of  utter  ir- 
responsibility to  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
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Tlhie  $10,000  Pris®  Opera  sii  the  MetiropoYntsLn  Opera  HotEse 


A I  iIk  Mt'iri<|>il>laii  Oiwrii  IIi>iim'  on  Marrh  i|  b-t  n,,< 
t(iv4-ii  the  tirst  |jL'rforin:ifiLi'  •*!  llu-  |irti:t-  •i|M-tj.  "Mt*iu. 
i.ai^ir  liy  llnraliu  \V.  I'arkrr,  lilirrti-i  \t\  ltii;in  llonkrr.  I  hi 
?ci*ni'  4ii  ihr  nprra  i«  bxl  tii  l-rl^lanfl  tltiritiK  iht  Hntiuii 
invulon.  I>w>titt.  stiti  i>j  thr  K<ini;iii  Ki-M-rn<>r  aiirl  u  Itriti^li 
t-ajtlivf  i>  in  Nut  with  I)u-  Krili*h  prinri-**  Mtm.i  She  Utw^ 
h.m  ami  sit  huii'>  him  iHcau^c  hr  |9  a  Kmiuii  I  he  tniKCilv 
iiiiU  uith  thr  lUalh  t.t  liu>nii  at  Mi>na'>  lianiU  Anil  hrr  auI> 
<^r<|ii<'nt  rrnviirM.  Iht'  i>|irra  will  lie  irvH'wrtI  crilica!l>'  in  Ihr 
iifxl  i>f>iit'  of  Ihii  ni:iKa/inr. 

I  he  Ktnf«i<  III  ihK  iMni)H'(itii>n  fur  an  Amrriraii  oprra  i> 
imi-rt-*lint;  S>>nii.-n li.it  i-tir  t»i>  ycar^  .tm<,  as  the  roult  oi 
a  siiKKCiitKill  to  thr  lioaril  <il  Diriiiorii  l>>  thr  tiriirral  Man 
agrt.  Mr.  liiulio  I •alli-CaMKta.  the  .Mi'tri>|iolitan  I  >|irra  Com- 
|iaii>  of  New  \ork  annoiincril  a  com|H'tilii>n  for  a  pn/r  of 
SiiMiiNi  for  thi'  h>-«t  (iiaiiti  Oiwra.  to  hi-  wriili-n  in  KiiiiUsh. 
anil  iiiinponil  li>  an  Amcriinn.  Iht  coinprtition  was  to  I>r 
clo>i'il  Si-pti-mliiT  I'/io.  lilt-  i^H'ra%  i^ulimilliil  wtrt-  ti»  Iw 
paisril  upon  li>  a  jur>  <>f  iniisictan't  a|>p<iinlril  li>  thr  Mt-tro 
poliian  Opera  Company,  and  thr  MU-t-i-««ful  oprra  wan  to  Ih- 
proiliici'il  at  iliv  Mi.'tro|nilitan  l^Hta  lloti^r  Iwcnty  foitr 
•  ■IH-ras  wvri:  Milmiittnl  Ihr  jury  *<'Uilril  to  ilnriilc  the  com 
IK'Iilion  wa>  iompi>-M<l  of  Mt.  Alfrril  I  li  ft/,  comlmlor  of 
the  Mt'troix.titan ,  Mr,  Walter  liainroM'h.  ci>nikietor  of  thr 
\'ew  Vork  Symphony  <  )ri  hi-«l ra ,  Mr.  li«nr((r  W  I'hailwick 
of  Koiton.  liirertof  of  the  New  rnKland  Conservatory  of 
MiiTtir'  anil  Mr  Charle*  Martin  I.oi-llfler,  eoncert  master  of 
the  liosion  Syniplumy  OrcheMra.  It  wa.*  the  work  of  sev- 
eral months  to  examine  ami  eonsiiirr  thr  twenty  foiir  scores, 
'I  w-o  of  them  were  ai  one  time  lost  while  Ik'iiik  si-nt  liy  express 
from  one  of  the  jiirlKei  to  another.  Imt  were  *.«in  rccovercii 
l  itially.  on  the  .nI  of  .May,  1411,  the  )iir>  ileaileit  unanimously 
III  la\of  of  an  opera  eniitlcd.  "Mona."  I  he  envi'lo|>e  corre 
spomlinK  to  Iht  winninK  o|H'ra  was  opened,  and  it  proveil  to 
lie  the  wiirk  of  I'rofessor  llofatiii  i'aikrr  I rom|>o!irr of  Xew 
llavtn.  Coim,  and  Mr.  Itrian  llixiker  lautlior),  of  Karm- 
inKloii.  I'onn     lo  Ihtin  the  |tri<r  was  aeirordinKly  awarded 
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Mnie.  ll<Tar  aiuI  SiKihir  lUm        Midler  an*l  S.>n.     In  rinht  u|t(*r  cornrf.  r«Talin«  \VKi»r  s<  MilirMa 
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THE  JEWELS  OF  THE  MADONNA 


J 


Sir.NOH    Wnl.K  I  KKI; \HI 
Cumpaicr  of  "The  Jewels  uf  llic 
Madonna" 


L  ST  at  the  right  ifmc  in  the  Met- 
rupolitan  Opera  season,  at  a  time 
when  repetitions  are  the  order  of 
the  (lay,  and  when  ahn<><<t  I'vcry  sea- 
sun  settles  down  for  a  Icisnrely  but 
arti>tic  lull,  the  Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera  t'onipany  has  given  new  life 
and  interest  tu  opera  here.  I!y  send- 
ing over  their  forces  once  a  week, 
F-rench  opera  has  been  injected, 
though  in  homeopathic  doses,  into  the 
Metropolitan  repertoire.  Massenet's 
"Ccnrtrillon"  was  thus  given  its  first 
performance  in  New  York,  the  same  comjioser's  "1^  Jongleur  de 
Notre  IJame"  was  rcpcateil,  and  liizet  s  "Carmen"  was  given  a 
hearing.  lUit  more  important  than  these  was  Ennanno  Wolf- 
Ferrari's  newest  opera.  "I  Giojelli  delta  Madonna"  ( "Tlie  Jewels 
of  the  Madonna").  It  was  given  its  tir.>.t  i>crfnrmancc,  on  any 
stage,  in  licrliii.  FJecember  2,^',  while  its  first  performance  in 
America  mcurrcd  in  Chicago,  January  12.  1912.  New  York  first 
heard  this  work  at  the  Metropolitan  on  March  s.  with  this  cast : 

Gcnnaro.  .Amadro  Hassi;  Carincla,  I^uisc  Bcrat:  Mali«lla,  Carolina 
White:  Rafael*.  Mario  Sammarco:  Biaso,  Francesco  Dadcli ;  Ciccillo. 
Eirilio  Vcniurini;  Stella.  Jenny  Dufau:  Concctta,  Malxrl  Ritgrlman; 
Serena,  Maria  Wittkowska:  Graila,  Rosina  Galll;  Tolcrtino,  K<lmond 
Warncry;  R<)ccr>.  Nicola  Fossrta. 

.'\s  dramatic  and  as  swift  in  action  as  "Carmen."  •  Cavalleria 
Rusticana"  and  "Pagliacci,"  "The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna"  is 
certain  to  strike  popular  appeal.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  nether  world 
of  Naples,  a  poor  blacksmith  falling  in  love  with  his  foster  sister, 


who  is  really  the  daughter  of  a  woman  of  the  streets.  She  loathes 
him.  but  he  is  madly  infatuated,  and  to  win  her  love  lie  steals  the 
jewels  from  the  madonna  figure  and  lays  tlicm  at  the  girl's  feet. 
She  i.i  dazzled,  and  succumbs  to  his  love  plea<lings.  When  she 
awaki-s  from  the  horror  of  it  all,  she  rushes  to  the  man  she  really 
loves,  the  leader  of  the  Camorra,  and  tells  him  all.  He  rejects 
her.  and  when  he  sees  that  she  is  be<lccked  with  the  jewels  of  tlic 
inadoiuia  is  horror  striekcn.  His  men  find  the  poor  blacksmith, 
who  is  given  a  dagger  and  told  to  kill  himself  "like  a  dog."  The 
girl  flees,  tlic  poor  devil  places  the  stolen  jewels  on  an  altar  and, 
praying  forgiveness,  drives  the  dagger  into  his  heart.  That  is  the 
skeleton  of  traged)'  which  stalks  interestingly  through  three  acts 
of  a  well  planned  and  cleverly  made  libretto. 

Where  Wolf-I'errari  betrays  his  greatest  cleverness  is  in  seiz- 
ing every  |>os5il>le  legitimate  opportunity  to  introduce  contrast  in 
order  to  relieve  the  strain  of  tragedy,  and  also  in  order  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  stirring  story.  So  he  seizes  upon  dancing  inci- 
dents, one  in  the  tirst  act  and  a  still  better  one  in  the  last,  where 
\ai)les  is  seen  dancing,  first  on  the  streets  and  then  in  the  den  of 
the  Camorra.  There  is  also  fine  contrast  of  pomp  in  the  first  act 
on  the  occasion  of  the  passing  of  the  procession  on  the  feast  day 
of  the  mailonna ;  while  in  the  second  act  there  are  some  appealing 
love  episodes.  It  is  all  musically  well  knit  and  effectively  ex- 
pressed. The  music  is  modern  and  brilliant,  yet  he  finds  room 
for  long-breathed  melodic  phrases.  Probably  the  most  interesting 
bits  are  the  two  intermezzi,  each  of  which  had  to  be  rc|>eatctl  at 
this  pcrfonnancc. 

lint  the  nuisic  is  so  totally  unlike  Wolf-Ferrari's  other  two 
operas  known  here:  "Lc  Donne  Curiose"  and  "II  Scgrete  di  Su- 
sarma,"  tlvat  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  same  brain  conceiving  this 
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"Jewels  of  the  Madunna."  There  are  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  two 
former  works,  traces  of  rcniini'icetKes.  but  not  nearly  to  so  pro- 
nounced a  degree.  The  nitMid  nwrc  than  the  melody  sujigcsts  cer- 
tain other  o])eras.  but  there  is  little  more  than  that.  The  orches- 
tration is  at  times  as  hrilliant  and  draniatically  brtital  as  is  that  of 
Richard  Strauss;  at  other  times  it  is  as  frankly  melodious  as  is 
Puccini's  instrumentation.  It  wouhl  hardly  Ik  fair  to  say  that 
this  is  a  "Rreat"  opera,  hiit  it  is  really  one  of  the  nmst  interesting 
and  stirring  works  that  has  a)>|>carcd  on  the  horiztm  for  years. 

The  performance  was  generally  spirited.  The  In-st  of  the  prin- 
cipals was  Carolina  White,  who  played  the  drab  Maliella  finely, 
never  idealizing  the  part,  never  touching  ihc  dregs  of  vulgarity. 
She  was  best  in  the  moment  of  spying  the  jewels  that  have  been 
.stolen  for  her,  when  she  became  as 
one  hypnotized  by  their  glittering 
surfaces,  and  thus  logically  explain- 
ing why  she  throws  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  man  she  loathed.  She 
sang  dramatically  well.  too.  Sani- 
niarco.  as  the  lover  Rafaele,  and 
leader  of  the  C'amorra.  acted  finely, 
giving  a  realistic  picture  of  this 
captain  of  Naples'  band  of  mur- 
derers. As  Gcnnaro.  the  black- 
smith. Bassi  was  not  nearly  so  good 
as  the  rest,  his  voice  never  forsak- 
ing the  bleating  quality,  and  his 
acting  lacking  convincing  sincerity. 
Particularly  ineffective  was  h  i  s 
death  scene.  Campanini  conductcil 
with  old-time  spirit  and  skill,  mak- 
ing must  of  the  brilliant  epistyles. 
ITie  throe  scenes  were  very  attrac- 
tive in  color  and  nwod,  and  the 
numerous  smaller  parts  were  well 
taken,  particularly  that  of  Tor- 
tcnno.  sung  capitally  hy  Warnery. 

"The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna" 
was  well  worth  hearing;  tnorc 
than  that,  it  promised  to  be  in- 
teresting at  repcatefl  hearings — if 
these  be  granted  to  New  York 
O[)cragoers.  It  is  so  brilliant  an<l 
clever  a  score  that  its  beauties  arc 
not  nearly  exhausted  with  a  single 
presentation. 

That  other  novcltv,  Massenet's 
"Cendrillon."  was  first  heard  in 
New  York,  at  the  Metropolitan,  on 
February  20th,  with  this  cast: 

Co|ijn«Ul  l>ui«.r,l  Ml  I.I-    KiiSINN  <,\lll 


Cendrillon,  Maggie  Tcytc;  Mme.  de  la  Itallirrr.  Louise  llcral :  The 
Prince.  M-iry  Garden:  The  Fairy.  Jvnnie  Diifaii:  Nocmie.  Malwl  Rirgri- 
man;  I><ir»llirf.  Marie  Cavan;  Pandr>lfr,  llrrlor  Oufrannr;  Ihr  KinK. 
rmstavc  llnlirr<lrau :  Ocan  of  the  l-'aciilly.  l-ranccsco  Uaddi;  Ma<lcr  of 
.Anmiirnicnts.  I>i-sirc  Defrirrt;  The  Prime  Minister,  Constanlin  Xicolay. 


The  work  proved  a  grave  disap|Kiintnient  to  those  who  admire 
.Massenet's  cleverness  and  skill  in  his  musical  treatment  of  stage 
situations.    It  had  none  of  the  tunefulness  of  ■"Thais,"  none  of 
the  s|)irit  of  "Jmigleur."  none  of  the  charm  of  "Werther."  Its 
sentiment  scarcely  got  across  the  fiMitlights.  its  brilliancy  was 
pomp  and  Iwnibast.    Probably  no  other  o|)era  by  this  famous 
l''renchman  that  has  been  heard  here  e.xerted  so  little  fascination 
for  his  admirers  as  ilid  this  o|)cra,  with  its  singularly  frank  dis- 
play of  lack  of  inspiration.  The 
libretto,  fashioned  after  the  well- 
known  Cinderella  tale  by  Henri 
Cain,  offered  enrmgli  opportunities, 
which  the  composer  seems  to  have 
missed. 

The  whole  first  act,  with  its 
contrasts,  went  for  nothing;  and 
Ihc  gyrations  of  the  fairies  l<x>ke<l 
like  the  Loie  Fuller  family  on  a 
holiday.  The  only  scene  which  ex- 
erted any  spell  of  romance  and  near 
mystery  was  the  one  uf  the  great 
gnarled  oak — beautifully  prescnte<l, 
by  the  w.iy,  in  this  production;  and 
even  here  it  all  turned  out  to  he 
opera  instead  of  make-believe  fairy 
tale.  And  the  thin  thread  of  "Once 
upon  a  time"  spirit  vanished. 

Nor  was  the  performance  one  |o 
display  this  visiting  «)|)era  com|Kiny 
at  its  best.  Maggie  Teyte  was  then 
lieard  here  for  the  first  time  in 
opera,  and  she  was  clearly  hain- 
|)cre<l  by  mooil  or  c;rcumst.ince,  for 
her  acting  and  singing  of  the  title 
part  left  much  to  the  imagination, 
and  even  more  to  be  de>ire<l.  Mary 
Garden  as  Prince  Cliamiing,  was  a 
statuesque,  blond  person,  n'ore  like 
a  musical  comedy  character  than  an 
important  figure  in  grand  opera. 
Dufranne,  as  the  hen])ecked  hus- 
band, was  excellent;  ami  Louise 
Berat  carried  off  honors  as  lite 
stepmother  of  Cinderella.  Jennie 
r>ufau,  as  the  Fairy,  did  not  sing 
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this  florid  music  adetiuaiely,  anil  Cani))anii)i  c<iii<htcle<l  his  furcc!^ 
Willi  customary  hrilliaiu-y,  but  the  playing  of  the  <)ri-hcstra  was 
ragged — according  to  MctrojKihtan  standards. 

"Cartiien."  sunR  liy  these  forces,  offered  as  a  noveUy  Mary 
(iardcii  in  the  title  role.  In  theory  it  iirniicd  that  she  wo-.ild  have 
been  ideal  for  this  part, 
but  her  interpretation  of 
the  l!izct-.Mi'rlnu-e  hero- 
ine lackcfl  just  exactly 
those  features  necessary 
for  a  vital  and  interesting; 
presentation.  .Mary  <lar- 
drii  wa>  her  oil  self  just 
once  diirinp  the  evening; 
— when  she  first  cntcrcil. 
a  crimson  carnation  in 
her  hair.  Then  she  had 
brilliancy,  <lash  an<l  aban- 
don— but  after  that  she 
settled  ilown  into  a  groove 
of  uninteresting  conven- 
tiunalit> .  The  «|uery  that 
tacitly  llcw  around  the 
atiilienee  was :  "What  had 
happened  to  Mary  (jar- 
den '.s  personality?"  Xor 
was  she  the  only  blot  on 
the  operatic  cscutchci  n 
that  evening,  for  Dal- 
innrcs,  the  Don  Jose,  an<l 
usually  so  admirable  in 
the  j>art.  was  vocally  and 
bislrionically  quite  disap- 
pointing. His  voice  had 
little  of  that  famously 
dramatic  ringing  r|ualitr, 
ami  it  even  broke  in  the 
Mower  .Song.  Renati<l. 
again  a  sterling  artist, 
w  a  s  I'scamillo,  but  a 
more  sleepier  intcrpre'a- 
tion  has  seliloni  been  seen 
here.  The  brightest  spot 
ill  tl«e  cast  was  Zeppilli. 
who  sang  Micaela  with 
brilliant  voice.  Campanini 
oonductcd  well.  Rosina 
Galli  earne<l  .success  by 
her  clever  <daticing. 

On  another  evening  thi^  company  presented  the  familiar  operas 
of  "The  Secret  of  .Suranne"  aii<l  "I,c  Jongleur  dc  Notre  Dame." 
Familiar  principals  peopled  the  cast  of  the  latter,  Mary  Garden, 
in  the  title  part,  appearing  to  much  better  advantage  than  she 
had  on  any  earlier  occasion  this  season.  Renaud  was  admirable 
as  Ronifacc.  while  Dufrannc  and  the  rest  of  the  cloister  crew 
were  excellent.  In  "The  Secret  of  Suzanne''  there  was  heard  a 
new  baritone,  Alfrc<l  Costa,  who  had  a  pleasing  voice,  but  not  a 
large  one.  Carolina  White  as  the  Countess  was  in  bad  voice. 
.\  new  conductor,  Kttore  I'crosio,  led  the  |>crforniancc,  but  most 
nf  the  sprightly  spirit  of  the  dainty  ojiera  disappeared  under  his 
baton. 

During  all  the  rest  of  each  week  of  the  speeding  month  the 
regular  Metropolitan  artists  have  fed  opera  to  the  opera  hungry 
masses  in  huge  but  highly  artistic  doses.  New  York  really  seems 
opera  mad.  for  enormous  autlienccs  have  crow<lpf|  the  Metro- 
politan each  night.  For  the  most  part  the  performances  have 
been  repetitions,  but  new  interest  has  been  given  familiar  operas 
by  the  introduction  of  different  artists  in  the  casts.  So.  for  in- 
stance. Caruso,  for  the  first  time  in  two  years,  sang  Rodolfo  in 
a  repetition  of  "La  Boheme"  .so  exquisitely  that  the  work  sounde<l 
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new.  He,  too,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  was  the  Duke  in  "Rigo- 
letto,"  and  had  his  audience  shouting  itself  hoarse  at  his  singing 
of  "La  donna  e  mobile."  'lliis  )iarticular  "Rigoletto"  was  an  all- 
star  special  ]>erlormaiice,  the  singers  being  Caruso,  Tctrazzini. 
Renaud  and  Homer,  aiul  if  the  Mrtrn|K)litan  has  ever  held  more 

I>co]>le  at  a  single  per- 
furiiiaiice.  then  the  rec- 
ord of  such  an  event  has 
dis:ippeared.  "Rigoletto" 
was  rei)eatc<l  later  with 
the  same  stars,  but  minus 
Tctraz/ini.  liernice  de 
l*as(|Uali  in  her  stead,  an  1 
the  latter  sojirano,  after 
two  years'  absence  from 
the  .Metropolitan  cast,  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  vers 
ilclightful  singing  of 
\'crdi's  flond  music. 

The  really  ini|Hirtani 
revival  of  the  month  has 
been  "Otello."  w  li  i  c  h 
marked  the  rclnni  to 
thc-e  forces  of  !•' ranees 
.Mila — in  p  r  i  v  a  t  c  life. 
Mme.  Ciatti-CasazM,  She 
sang  Desdemona  in  a 
iiianiier  that  showed  vast 
impruveir.ent  over  her 
former  work  here.  ishc 
did  not  force  her  voice,  as 
a  result  the  natural  beauty 
of  it  bec<iine  apparetit. 
anil  her  "Willow  Song" 
and  the  ".\vc  .Maria"  of 
the  last  act  were  really 
delivered  with  exquisite 
pathos.  Slezak,  in  the  title 
|>ari,  was  not  <|nitc  up 
to  his  own  staiulard  in 
the  reading  of  this  heroic 
role,  yet  he  was  impres- 
sive. As  the  serpentine 
lago.  Mr.  Scotti  was  sim- 
ply su[>crb,  giving  a  dram- 
atic performance  and  in- 
dulging in  illuminating 
facial  gestures  that,  quite 
ajwrt  from  the  singing 
even,  would  have  been  a  cre<lit  to  any  stage  presentation  of 
this  play.  SigiK)r  T<tscanini  conducted  really  an  inspiring  per- 
formance. 

.■\nother  revival  was  "The  Uartercd  liride,'"  .Sinetana's  melodi- 
ous, tnerry,  Bohemian  opera.  abl>  and  spiriterlly  sung  by  Dcstiiin, 
Jorn,  Rciss  and  Didur.  Mcanwinle,  Wagner's  "Ring  of  the 
\il>clungcn"  cycle  has  mn  its  successful  course  begun  last 
mouth  with  that  excellent  "Rheingold"  prcsentalinn.  "Wal- 
kiire."  ".Siegfried"  ami  "Gotterdamnicrung"'  were  given  pcrfonn- 
ances  on  the  highest  artistic  planes,  making  Wagiieritcs  ask 
themselves.  "Why  go  to  Rayrcuth 

.•\nd  still  more  notable  was  an  additional  performance  of  "Die 
Walkiire."  in  which  Margarete  Matzcnaner  sang  nruniihilde  for 
the  first  time  here.  This  contralto  has  surprised  everyone  by  her 
versatility,  having  sung  about  all  the  roles  that  fall  to  the  lot  of 
a  contralto.  Now  she  broke  into  the  realm  of  dramatic  sopranos 
with  a  very  admirable  performance  of  Ilrunnhilde.  She  looked 
regally  imposing,  this  daughter  of  Wotan,  and  she  .ictetl  it  with 
rare  intelligence.  There  were  niomcnts  when  the  music  seemed 
to  lie  prcttv  high  in  range  for  her  voice,  hut  these  were  details 
that  entirely  ilisappeared  in  the  judgment  of  her  entire  reading. 
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with  Weber  and  Fields 


A  Dual  leterview 

"T^HE  first  «iii>e  I  rcmciiibcr  seeing  Joe  I  admiwl  him. 
J_  There  was  a  reason — he  was  smoking  a  cigarette,  and  he 
giTi  away  with  it.  I  tried,  but  it  made  me  sick.  That 
made  nie  admire  Joe  nwre  than  ever." 

It  was  "Lew"  Fields  who  spoke.  I  speak  thus  familiarly  of 
him  herausc  he  had  said:  "If  anyine  calleil  me  "Mr.  Fields' 
behind  the  scenes  I  think  I  should  faint."  I  determined  to  save 
him  from  swooning  when  he  reads  this  intcr\Mcw.  If  he  had  not 
thus  sjmken  I  should  have  been  strongly  movetl  to  use  the  for- 
bi<lden  title,  for  the  tall  comedian  has  a  most  serious  face,  and  in 
his  brown  eyes  there  is  the  sadness  we  .see  in  the  eyes  of  a  N'ew- 
foundland  or  Saint  Bernard.  Natural  dignity  is  writ  all  over 
him.  I  Ic  has  .said  that  "Joe"  is  funny  off  the  stage,  but  he  Iwttles 
his  humor  for  business.  He  was  sitting  in  a  straiglit-l>ackc<l  chair 
at  his  llal-topped  desk  in  "Lew"  Fields's  office  above  tlie  Uroad- 
way  Theatre.  He  looked  across  the  desk  and  smiled  at  his  small, 
bhie-eyed  partner,  who  was  half  lost  in  the  depths  of  a  huge  up- 
holstered green  chair.  A  return  smile  sped  across  the  flat-toppcil 
desk.    It  was  Joe  who  spoke  first: 

"Lew  always  won<lercd  why  I  stood  on  a  street  corner  a  long 
way  from  home  when  I  smoked.  I'll  tcU  him  now,  at  the  ri>k  i>f 
losing  his  admiration,  that  I  didn't  dare  smoke  around  home.  My 
mother  believed  that  to  spare  the  spank  was  to  spoil  Joey,  and 
she  always  did  her  duty,  as  she  saw  it.  I  was  six  months  oMcr 
and  half  a  foot  taller,  anrl  'Lew'  had  to  look  up  to  nic.  That's 
the  way  wc  lunkcd  then." 

.Above  the  desk  hnng  an  ol<l  newspa|jer  print  of  "the  boys"  at 
the  time  of  the  beginning  of  their  friendship.  Both  were  pudgy 
urchins,  and  both  looked  as  though  frightened  at  the  camera. 
"Joe"  was  sitting. 

"They  always  made  the  shorter  one  stand,"  he  said.  "My 
first  recollection  of  T.ew'  was  when  he  bragged  that  he  couhl 
riancc  on  a  plate." 

"T  had  said  it  so  often  that  I  made  myself  believe  I  could,"'  was 
the  defense. 

"T  told  him  T  was  willing  to  see  him  <lancc  on  a  plate,"  said 
Mr.  Weber. 

".\nd.  of  course,  when  I  came  down  on  the  plate  I  broke  it." 
smiled  his  partner.  I  kept  on  trying  until  T  had  broken  six.  Then 
my  mother  lieard  the  noise  and  led  me  away." 


"We  heard  hint  get  his  licking,"  laughed  "Joe." 

It  is  goiMl  to  hear  grown  men  laugh  at  the  days  when  they  were 
Ikivs  together.  The  laughter  of  these  two,  the  Fielil  laughter 
from  deep  in  his  chest,  the  Welwr  jubilation  in  higher,  lighter 
tunes,  had  something  about  it  that  was  irrcsii>tiblc. 

"Joe  was  a  dapi>er  little  fellow,  neat  and  trim,"  was  the  serious 
comment  of  the  taller  comedian. 

Joe  Weber  grinned.  Quickly  with  a  humorous  gleam  in  his  eye 
he  retorted : 

"I  thimght  'Lew'  was  young,  an<l  I  patr<mi/eil  him.  Hut  I  al- 
ways thought  he  was  a  go<id-lix>king  fellow.  I  le  had  fmc  eye* 
and  teeth,  and  a  wanning  kind  of  a  smile,  a  regular  heart-breaker, 
so  to  speak." 

"We  were  seven  then,"  broke  in  "Lew,"  "and  were  going  to 
the  same  school  on  Henry  Street.  We  were  go-ng  to  the  .Mian 
Street  .'School  when  we  were  nine  years  old,  but  were  turnc<l  out." 

"Because  wc  were  c<imc<lians  at  recess,  and  couldn't  stop  fun- 
making  when  we  got  into  line,"  prompteil  Joe  Weber. 

"The  children  would  keep  on  laughing."  continued  Lew  Fields. 

"Because  we  made  faces  at  them,"  ailded  his  partner. 

"Did  the)  have  corporal  punishment  in  the  schools  ?"  I  a.sked. 

"Did  they?"  The  Fields'  smile  bespoke  minglc<l  reminiscences. 
"Hut  their  touch  was  light.    We  backed  up  to  it." 

The  smaller  of  the  partners  s;ully  shook  his  head. 

"WTien  wc  were  turned  out  of  school  we  went  on  the  stage. 
We  had  a  pirkanniny  act.  My  father  made  us  little  white  linen 
'Uits.    We  had  a  black  make-up." 

"No."  The  Weber  tone  was  ringing  and  positive.  "It  was  a 
leopard  ni,ikc-up.  .Awful!" 

"We  were  very  ba<l.  Our  mothers  were  in  front,  and  had 
brought  an  oM-fashioned  1v>iiquet.  Ymi  know  the  kind,  with 
jtaper  .scallops  around  it.  and  wrapped  in  tinfoil?  We  were  to 
cntvc  on  the  stage  .md  do  a  turn,  then  come  hack  and  do  another. 
When  we  came  back  the  second  time  the  Iwiuqucl  was  to  be  *cnt 
up.  It  wasn't  sent  up.  I  was  to  hohl  my  hand*  so  and  turn  a 
s<imcrsaulf.   Instead  I  fell,  and  they  rang  down  the  curtain." 

"Several  men  standing  about  the  stage  <loor  told  us  our  act  had 
lircn  a  big  hit.  They  s,iid  the  managers  would  all  be  after  u* 
next  day.  so  we  went  in  front  to  our  mothers.  like  conquerors. 
'Why  didn't  you  send  up  a  bouquet?'  we  asked.    'The  curtain 
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came  down  so  quick  we  couldn't,'  they  answered.  'CJivc  it  to  us 
anyway,'  said  Jue,  and  we  went  strutting  around  the  hall,  he 
carrying  the  bouquet  part  of  the  time  and  1  the  rest." 

"That  was  one  of  the  four  or  five  big  events  of  our  thirty-four 
years  together,"  said  the  senior  partner. 

"The  next  was  when  we  opene<l  on  Broadway,"  said  the  junior. 
"No.  It  was  when  we  hung  over  by  the  bridge  and  expected  to 
be  shaken  down  by  the  train.  It  was  while  wc  were  with  the  New 
Robbiiis  Circus.  We  jaunted  about  the  country  from  one  coast 
to  the  oilier.  I,  being  the  sntaller  of  the  two,  was  doing  leaps' 
in  the  circus.  I  saw  one  man  fall  to  his  death.  I  pretended  to  l>c 
sick,  so  that  I  wouldn't  have  to  do  another  leap  in  the  air.  We 
left  the  circus,  and,  svhile  we  were  walking  behind  it,  we  came  to 
a  deep,  narrow  cut  in  the  mountains.  We  were  crossing  a  bridge 
when  we  heard  a  rumble  of  the  rails  that  told  us  a  train  was  com- 
ing. Wc  lookc<l  down  the  stream  and  the  rumbling  grew  louder. 
Big  fir  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  shut  oflf  our  view.  There 
was  no  smoke  to  show  which  way  the  train  was  coming  from,  and 
as  wc  were  only  half  way  across,  wc  (li<ln't  tlarc  take  a  chance 
and  run  for  it.  We  did  all  that  was  left  for  us  to  do,  swung 
down  over  the  .stream,  hanging  to  the  b«ams  of  the  trestle  with 
both  hands,  and  waited ;  hanging  there  we  made  fmal  disposition 
of  our  eflfects. 

"  'If  I  fall  and  am  killed,  give  my  clothes  and  the  twenty  dollars 
I  have  in  the  savings  hank  to  my  mother.'  said  'Iamv.'  with  a  sob 
in  his  voice. 

"  'Yes.  and  you  do  the  same  for  me,'  said  I  with  tremolo. 

"We  trieil  to  shake  hands,  but  we  couldn't  reach.  We  nodded 
g<KKl-bye.  The  train  swung  around  a  curve  and  was  on  the 
bridge.  It  shook  it  as  a  dog  does  a  rat.  Then  it  was  gone.  I 
looked  across  and  saw  that  'I.cw'  was  still  hanging  to  the  beams. 
He  was  looking  tn  see  if  I  was  safe.  We  climbed  back,  hand  over 
hand,  and  hurried  ofT  the  bridge.    It  was  a  shave.    That  night 


when  I  combed  niy  back  hair  I  found  three  white  hairs." 

There  are  as  many  gray  as  brown  hairs  in  the  thatch  of  the 
.senior  partner  to-day.  The  dome  of  the  junior-by-si,\-montlis  is 
covered  with  sleek  brown  hair.  C'ovcrcd,  did  I  say?  Yet  there 
is  a  decided  thinness  on  the  crown. 

"The  next  big  event  was  the  night  we  deci<ied  not  to  take  Oscar 
Mammerstcin's  advice.  We  were  playing  in  the  New  York  The- 
atre, then  his  playhmL^c.  He  was  a  great  man.  Wc  measured 
his  greatness  not  only  by  reputation  but  by  the  fact  that  he  paid 
us  three  hundred  dollars  a  week.  He  had  hear<l  of  our  anibitjons 
to  be  at  the  head  of  an  organization.  He  knew  that  two  year* 
before  wc  couki  vote  we  had  inducc<l  .wimc  nld-timc  and  famous 
actors  to  join  us.  About  that  time  every  actor  who  was  pros- 
perous wore  a  ring  with  a  big  diamond  in  it.  and  a  stickpin  with 
another.  Wc  outfitte<l  ourselves  in  Boston,  and  paid  for  them  by 
the  week.  The  next  week  the  rings  were  gone.  Wc  ha<l  to  pawn 
them.  And  the  next  week  the  stickpins  had  gone  to  the  same 
place.  Mr  Hammcrstcin  said:  'Vou  boys  are  (k>ing  well  on  the 
road,  aren't  you  ?'  We  admitted  it.  'Then  drop  this  producer 
business  and  stay  on  the  road,'  he  said." 

"Tile  boys"  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  great  Hainmerstein'.s 
ailvice.  Tliey  wouki  have  considered  it  gocnl  and  final,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  chiklrcn  by  the  scores  followed  them  on  the 
street.   "That  means  popularity."  said  I.cw  Fields. 

"And  popularity  means  money."  said  Joe  Weber. 

"Well,  let's  try  it."  said  "Lew."  .\nd  the  Weber-Fields  Music 
I  lall  came  into  being. 

"That  opening  was  a  big  event  to  us."  said  they  Wh. 

"The  night  of  our  separation,  rwr  last  appearance  1<^ether.  as 
we  thought,  was  another."    It  was  "I^w"  Fields  who  spoke. 

"It  was  as  sad  as  the  time  we  hung  over  the  railroad  bridge, 
and  as  dangerous."  said  "Joe"  thoughtfully.  "We  felt  as  we  did 
when  we  hung  from  the  bridge." 
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"The  opening  night  of  the  jubilee  we  didn't  know  how  wc  felt. 
We  were  walking  in  a  daze.  I  heard  the  people  laugh,  but  1 
couldn't  think  what  we  were  <ioing  to  make  them  laugh." 

"There  was  a  lump  in  my  throat  all  evening.  It  was  bccau>e 
we  missed  Pete  Dailcy  and  I-oiiisc  Allan  Collier.  And  when 
David  Warfield  surprised  us  hy  coming  on,  after  twelve  years.  I 


"That's  it,"  replied  Lew  Fields.  "If  there  hadn't  been  a  little 
pathos  underneath  the  fun,  I  would  have  faded." 

"I5iirles<|ue  uitist  i>e  playerl  as  seriously  as  'Hamlet.'  We 
know,"  said  Joe,  "that  there  are  no  two  such  persons  possible  in 
real  life  as  we  play.  We  rcalixc  that  more  since  we  have  been 
iiianaging  our  separate  pro<liictions  and  playing  other  lines.  But 


ljulinn  L'K»1T»nBri  Kicurgr  Farrrn) 
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thought  I  would  dioke.    It  was  like  a  voice  from  the  dead." 

"Itut  they  were  only  with  us  part  of  the  time.  It  was  the  won- 
derful reception  the  ]K-ople  of  New  Vork  gave  us  that  broke  us 
up.  it  proved  that  the  jKNiple  of  .\iiierica  are  loyal  to  old  favor- 
ites.  We  hear  they  are  not,  hut  that  proved  it." 

"But  if  the  production  hadn't  been  good?"  I  queried, 

"Thi'y  diiln't  know  when  they  gave  llie  reception  whether  it 
wa^  giMKl  or  bad.  They  welcomefl  us  for  old  time's  sake  as  the 
English  do,"  said  Joe. 

"What  is  burlesque?"  I  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

"It  is  ilic  highest  form  of  dramatic  art,"  returned  the  tall  part- 
ner promptly. 

"It  is  caricature,"  insisted  the  smaller. 

"Suppose  you  tell  the  readers  of  the  Tiif.atrf  i\l.\GAzlNE  the 
tlifiference  between  imitation  and  hurlcs<|ue." 

".\nyone  can  drt  imitations."  returned  Mr.  Fields.  "They  are 
nothing.  I'urlesque  requires  imitatfon,  acting,  a  sense  of  humor 
and  big  reputation  of  the  hurlcs<iued  and  the  burlesqucrs." 

".■\n<l  sincerity,"  insisted  Mr.  WcIkt,  with  quiet  forcefulne.ss. 

"That  is  the  reason  one  feels  a  little  sorry  fnr  you  when  your 
partner  is  bullying  you  on  the  stage,"  said  the  writer. 


wi-  are  serious  in  tlic  silly  bullymg  and  the  being  bullied  while  :'. 
lasts.  Vou  can't  fool  the  public.  Audiences  are  wiser  than  they 
were  when  wc  began  playing,  and  one  man's  kicking  another  as 
he  was  about  to  sit  down,  they  called  btirles<iue.  Tlie  critics  have 
tnuglil  the  public,  as  it  teaches  the  actors." 

"We  can  say  without  egotism  that  we  arc  alone  in  giving  bur- 
k'sqtie  as  we  imderstand  it." 

From  .\lr.  Weber:   "A  Slice  of  Life"  is  burlesque. 

"No,  it  isn't,"  said  his  partner. 

"Have  you  seen  itf"  pursued  the  smaller  and  quieter  ntan. 
I  descrilicd  the  P>arrie  whintsy. 

"It  isn't  burlesque,  l>ccausc  they're  not  burlcsqing  anyone.  It's 
never  been  played  before,"  objected  partner  Fields. 

"I'lUt  it  is  burlesquing  the  way  such  parts  have  been  played," 
rcspondetl  partner  Weber. 

'"Wh.it  is  the  funniest  line  you've  sjioken  in  your  thirty-four 
years  on  the  st-ige?" 

"The  fun  in  the  lines  generally  grows  nut  of  the  situations. 
Only  a  few  lines  arc  funny  in  themselves." 

"Which  tlo  you  tlc|>end  upon  most  for  laughter,  lines  or  busi- 
ness or  make-up?"  (Coniinutd  on  tage  x) 
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i\  '1  TIIK.N  i'resiaciit  Taft  »cck$  rclaxaliun  from  cares 
Y  Y  of  State,  his  favorite  recreation  is  tlicatre-going. 
Me  is  the  gre;ite>l  theatre-Koing  Trcsidcnt  this 
^       coniury  has  ever  had.    He  attends  two  theatres 
everv  week,  fri>tii  the  he};itifiing  uf  tlic  season  in 
.September  tnitil  its  close  in  May.    Not  infre- 
qneiuly  he  attends  three  |ierfurmances  in  a  week 
There  are  two  rea^uns  w)iy  lie  is  such  a  frec)ttcnt 
patron  of  the  theatre.    In  the  first  place,  he  is 
■        really  fonci  of  the  drama, 
r        anil  in  the  !se»-ond  place. 
I  an  cvcnMig  at  the  theatre 

I  ^ives  hini  at  least  three 

hours  when  no  one  can 
talk  to  him. 

Theatre-);i  ing  for  him 
i^  Mill  only  pleasure,  but 
a  very  necessary  relaxation.    .-Vftcr  a 
strenuous  day,  nothing  rests  him  mure 
than  an  evening  at  a  guwl  play. 

-Nearly  every  .Monday  eveinng  during 
iIk"  Season  l're>ident  Taft.  accoini)anic<l 
by  .Mrs.  Taft.  .Major  .Archibald  Uutt,  his 
military  aide,  and  two  guests,  can  Ik> 
seeii  in  the  President's  bo.\  at  one  of  the 
three  first-class  theatres  in  Washington. 
Each  theatre  has  a  stage  Ikix,  which  is 
set  aside  for  the  I'resiileiu's  use  when- 
ever he  (icciilcs  lo  attend. 

Sometimes  he  is  invited  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  companies  that  come  to 
Washington,  for  his  presence  is  always 
desircil.  Quite  as  often  he  pays  for  the 
bo.x  himself.  He  u.snally  selects  the 
more  intportant  of  the  three  first-class 
offerings  for  his  Montlay  night  visit. 

Then  on  Wcdnes<lay  or  Thursday  he  attends  one  of  the  other 
theatres.  I  f  there  arc  three  meritorious  offerings,  he  will  see  the 
third  on  Friday  night.  He  rarely  attends  the  theatre  on  Saturday 
night,  and  never  two  nights  in  succession. 

There  are  three  types  of  plays  that  he  enjoys — Shakespeare, 
romantic  dramas  and  UKxIern  high-class  comedies.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  he  is  a  Shakespearian  student,  but  there  are 
few  UKH  in  .America  who  arc  more  familiar  with  the  Hard  of 
Avon's  works.  He  attends  practically  every  Shakespearian  pro- 
duction made  in  Washington,  no  matter  whether  the  company  is 
second  or  even  third  rate.  For  the  other  types  of  plays  of  which 
he  is  fond  be  demands  com|)cten(  actors,  or  he  prefers  to 
remain  away. 

Of  the  romantic  dramas  of  which  he  is  fond,  "H  I  Were  King" 
is  the  best  example.  Indeed,  if  one  could  name  his  favorite  play 
it  wotdd  be  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy's  drama,  in  which  E.  H. 
Sothern  starred  a  few  seasons  a^o. 

It  woidd  not  be  discreet  for  ilie  President  of  the  United  States 
to  express  preference  for  an>  particular  .ictor,  but  those  who  a?- 
tend  the  theatre  frequently  with  him  know  he  has  a  high  regard 
for  the  histrionic  abilities  of  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Otis  Skinner. 
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<  >f  the  iiioilern  high- 
class  comerlies  of  which 
he  is  fond,  FSarric's 
"Wliat  Kvery  Woman 
Knows"  is  one  of  the 
best  examples.  Next  lo 
Sothern's  performance  in  "if  I  Were  King"  he  enjoyed  .Miss 
Maude  Adams's  performance  in  the  l>arric  comcily. 

He  talked  of  both  of  these  plays  and  their  stars  for  many  weeks 
after  witnessing  ibein.  He  saw  "If  I 
Were  King"  at  Daly's  Theatre  in  New- 
York  about  three  years  ago,  ami  shortly 
after  saw  Mr.  Uarrie's  clever  comedy 
in  Washington. 

.Another  play  that  made  a  profound 
impression  on  him  was  "The  Twelve 
I'ouiid  Look,"  by  J.  .M.  liarrie.  in  which 
.Miss  Hthel  liarrvmore  apiieared  last 
season.  He  was  anxious  to  see  it  a  scc- 
on<l  time,  and  was  greatly  disapiMiiiite  l 
because  important  affairs  of  Stale  inter- 
fered. 

Rarely  does  the  President  see  the  .same 
play  twice.  However,  last  iX-ceni'.ier, 
when  "Kismet"  was  produceil  in  Wash- 
ington, he  attcndeil  two  performances  of 
the  .Arabian  Nights'  drama.  The  fact 
that  one  of  his  favorite  actors  was  tite 
star  of  the  piece  was,  no  doubt,  responsi- 
ble for  this  unusual  action. 

The  high-class  comedies  in  which  John 
Drew  appears  always  ap|>cal  to  the  Pres- 
ident. He  diH's  not  like  problem  )>lays  of 
any  kiml,  for  ilic  reason  that  they  never 
solve  the  problems  ihcy  present.  He 
goes  to  the  theatre  only  to  be  enter- 
tainctl,  and  he  finds  the  greatest  entertainment  in  the  ty|)e$  of 
plays  already  mentioned. 

Musical  comedies  and  comic  ofwras  bore  him.  Naturally  he 
sees  a  g(K)d  many  of  them  <luriiig  the  course  of  a  season,  but  if  a 
"straight"  play  and  a  musical  piece  arc  in  town,  he  invariably 
.selects  the  former. 

Xevcrlhcless,  the  President  is  fond  of  p<xh1  music,  and  he 
always  attends  several  performances  of  the  Metro|>olitan  and 
Philadelphia-(liicag<i  i>|>era  companies  when  they  ap|>ear  in 
Washington.  He  has  a  wide  ac(|uaiiilaiice  among  the  more 
prominent  operatic  artists,  and  ever?  >ear  a  gcKidly  mind)er  of 
them  arc  presenle<l  at  the  White  House. 

La-st  season  the  President  was  so  charmed  by  the  singing  of 
John  McConnack.  the  Irish  tenor,  that  he  invited  him  to  luncheon. 
Whenever  he  attcn<ls  a  play  in  which  an  important  star  is  ap- 
pearing, he  asks  to  have  him  or  her  presented  between  the  acts. 
He  has  many  friends  among  the  older  stars,  and  he  always  gives 
them  a  few  minutes  when  they  call  at  the  White  House  lo  pay 
their  respects. 

John  Drew  is  one  of  his  old  friends.  Miss  Ethel  Karrymore, 
too,  can  boast  of  his  friendship  and  admiration.  At  a  recent  per- 
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formancc  of  her  play,  "The  Witness  for  the  Defense,"  in  Wash- 
in(;tun,  the  President  sent  fur  the  actress  to  come  to  his  box, 
wlierc  he  presented  her  to  his  guests,  and  conipHmcnted  her  on 
lier  perfoniuuice. 

No  actor  could  ask  for  a  nwre  enthusiastic  patrun  of  the  drama 
than  WilHani  H.  Taft.  He  "feels"  wlwt  is  taking  place  on  the 
stage.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Taft  frequently  makes  fun  of  him,  because 
he  makes  such  little  elTort  to  conceal  his  emotions.  He  is  visibly 
alTccted  by  strong  scenes,  and  he  is  vigorous  in  his  applause  of 
good  ones. 

While  he  tolerates  musical  comedy,  he  will  not  sit  through  a 
performance  if  it  is  at  all  off  color.  If  he  hears  that  a  play  has  a 
broad  theme  he  stays  away,  and  if  he  tlocs  not  make  this  di<icuv- 
ery  until  he  reaches  the  theatre  he  docs  not  hesitate  to  leave.  For- 
tunately, this  has  hap|MMicd  tmly  once  since  he  became  President. 

When  President  Taft  goes  to  the  theatre  in  Washington  he 
dines  at  quarter  past  seven  with  his  family  and  two  guests.  He 
leaves  the  White  House  promptly  at  quarter  past  eight,  in  order 
to  be  in  the  theatre  before  the  curtain  rises.  Major  Hutt  always 
accompanies  him,  and.  of  course,  several  Secret  Service  men 
guard  the  front  of  the  theatre  and  the  approach  to  the  box. 

He  enters  the  Rela<co  an<l  Coltunbia  Thcalres  through  the  lob- 


bies, but  at  the  National  Theatre  there  is  a  special  entrance  from 
the  alleyway  direct  to  his  box.  As  .soon  as  he  enters  the  theatre — 
unless  he  is  late— the  orchestra  plays  The  Star  Spangltd  Bonner 
while  the  audience  stands. 

He  always  waits  until  the  en<l  of  the  performance  before  leav- 
ing, and  it  is  the  etiquette  in  Washington  for  the  audience  to  allow 
him  to  leave  the  theatre  before  any  one  else. 

When  he  attends  the  theatre  in  New  York — as  he  does  fre- 
quently— he  leaves  a  few  minutes  before  the  final  curtain  falls,  as 
the  etiquette  is  not  observed  here.  He  is  usually  the  guest  of  his 
brother,  Henry  W.  Taft,  who,  of  course,  pays  for  the  seats. 

lteyon<l  the  fact  that  he  is  more  carefully  guarded  here,  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  Executive's  theatre-going  in  New 
York  and  in  Washington. 

The  President  never  goes  to  a  restaurant  after  the  theatre.  Nor 
does  he  eat  sup|)er  afterward.  In  Washington  he  returns  directly 
to  the  White  House,  where  he  sits  aroumi  for  half  an  hour  with 
his  family  and  guests,  and  discusses  the  pcrfonnancc  they  liave 
just  witnessed. 

Before  going  to  bed  he  eats  a  little  fruit,  a  banana  or  two  and 
perhaps  an  orange. 
He  always  has  a  busy  day  ahea<1  of  him.  and  must  retire  early. 


D 


k.WID  WARFIF.t.D  has 
been  called,  ]HTh.i])s  justly, 
the  most  popular  actor  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  but  natural,  then,  tliat  as  a  star  of 
such  magnitude,  making  his  first  appearance  here  in  a  new  play 
for  several  seasons,  he  .should  receive,  even  at  the  hands  of  New 
York,  a  so-called  "warm  recep- 
tion," .Vnd  upon  Mr.  Warfield's 
first  entrance  on  the  stage  on  tli:s 
evening  he  was  bountifully  ap- 
plauiled. 

lUit  at  the  end  of  the  "big  .scene' 
of  the  drama  the  hero  was  not  Mr. 
Warfiekl.  The  applause  then  was 
such  as  to  rouse  even  the  most  his- 
trionically satiated  of  "first-night- 
ers." It  was  not  a  thoughtless, 
gallery-god  applause ;  it  <lid  not 
once  interrupt  the  tensity  of  the 
scene ;  but  when  it  broke  forth, 
after  the  eloquent  i».iusc  at  curtain- 
fall,  it  swept  through  the  house — 
boxes  and  balconies  became  one 
And  a  first-night  audience  in  New 
^'o^k  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
sophisticated  and  blase.  The  cause 
of  this  unusual  approval  was  a 
mere  slip  of  a  lad.  His  name  is 
Percy  Helton. 

It  is  rather  the  rule  than  other- 
wise that  children  on  the  stage, 
when  they  are  called  upon  to  ex- 
press any  emotion  by  themselves, 
are  a  pitiful  bore  to  the  regidar 
playgoer,  It  is  a  wholly  dilTcrent 
affair  when  they  appear  in  groups 
— to  look,  listen,  smile,  .sing,  or 
dance.  j\ny  one  at  all,  versed  in 
the  psychology  of  the  actor's  art. 
could  sec  upon  the  first  entrance  of 

Master  Helton  that  here  was  a  boy  of  unique  personality— no 
ordinary  "stage-cliilil." 

When  he  begged  and  cried  for  money  to  go  to  the  eirats,  he 
begged  and  cried  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  were  in  dead  earnest. 
I  le  didn't  overdo  it,  and  his  emotion  was  in  no  wise  factitious ;  he 


A  Modem  Master  Betty 
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seemed  to  be  apparently  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  unreality  of  the 
situation.  When  this  little  fellow 
«  as  liappy  he  laughed  so  engagingly  as  to  make  any  but  the  most 
hanl-hcartcd  of  spectators  feci  glad  at  his  happiness;  and  when 
he  sobbed,  it  was  s<)  spontaneously,  so  poignantly,  that  it  may  be 

safe  to  fancy  that  the  women  (if 
there  were  any  such)  who  sat  dry- 
eyed  watching  him  were  only  those 
that  had  never  known  the  "plca- 
sure-|>ain"  of  motherhood. 

The  part  of  Willcm,  a  lad  of 
eight  years,  in  "The  Return  of 
Peter  (jrimm."  is  not  an  easy  one. 
It  is  somewhat  long  for  a  child's 
role,  though  not  unduly  so,  and  it 
embraces  many  complexities  in  its 
working  out,  such  as  the  creator  of 
little  Fauntleroy  never  dreamed  of. 
At  one  moment  Willem  is  con- 
vulsed by  the  song  of  the  clown, 
the  next  he  is  sobbing  because  he 
is  forbidden  to  attend  the  circus, 
and  then  he  is  smiling  and  laugh- 
ing, as  he  nms  off  to  buy  his  ticket. 
He  has  a  peculiarly  difficult  dia- 
Idgiie — or  rather,  monologue — with 
the  spirit  of  old  Grimm ;  he  acts  as 
a  medium  at  a  seance  —  and  it  is 
largely  through  the  compelling 
]xjwer  of  his  art  that  the  audience 
becomes  engrossed  in  this  scene, 
which  might  so  easily  be  rendered 
ridiculous;  and  he  dies  of  a  fever. 
Such  a  death,  I  dare  say,  has  not 
been  seen  on  the  stage  before.  The 
playwright's  ingenious  <levice  may 
not  strike  all  observers  as  possess- 
ing verisimilitude;  but.  as  it  is  per- 
formed by  Master  Helton,  surely 
no  one  could  wish  it  written  or  stage-managed  otherwise  than  it  is. 

It  is  not  difliadt,  when  one  is  of  the  mind,  to  find  fault  with  the 
performance  of  a  child  actor.  This  boy  is  hardly  what  one  would 
call  handsome;  I  remember  I  said  .so  to  myself  upon  his  first 
appearance ;  but  in  the  second  and  iCoHtinm*d  on  fag*  vH) 
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Elena  Gerhardt— A  Painter  in  Words 

By  WILUAM  ARMSTRONG 


TO  have  heard 
Sarah  Bern- 
hardt recite 
The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer,  or  the  now  dead  and  gone  W'olter.  of  the  Burg  Theatre 
in  Vienna,  give  The  Two  Pigeons  in  "Adrienne  l.ecoiivreiir," 
meant  the  realization  of  songs  williout  niii!>ic. 

We  all  recall  the  artist  vkho  calmly  explained  that  the  thousands 
he  demandefl  for  a  portrait  were  not  for  the  picture  itself,  hut 
for  the  years  he  had  taken  in  learning  how  to  do  it.  The  frank 
latly  in  her  assertion  that  no  woman  could  play  Margtieritc  until 
she  was  too  old  to  longer  look  the  part,  expressed  something  of 
the  same  sentiment.  Yet  once  in  a  way.  a  very  long  way  nnff)r- 
tnnately,  a  woman  may  spring  up  who.  cither  through  reincar- 
nation or  sonte  other  accident,  co«nes  into  full  bloom  so  early 
that  nipping  frost  consequent  on  years  and  on  routine  reniains 
still  far  in  the  distance. 

Such  a  rarity  is  Elena  Gerhardt,  the  Gemtan  licdcr  singer,  who 
lately  came  to  us ;  hers  is  the  face  of 
a  Marguerite,  with  the  freshness  of 
youth  still  in  her  heart  and  on  her 
lips,  and  together  with  this  freshness 
a  knowledge  of  the  greatness  held  in 
little  things  which  go  to  make  them 
big  ones,  a  knowledge  built  up  through 
experience  by  a  Bernhardt,  a  Welter, 
or  a  genius  in  painting. 

In  the  German  lied  music  exists  to 
heighten  the  effect,  music  of  sucli 
subtle  value  that  a  mispUced  nu.inrc 
will  mar  it,  but  behind  and  above  it 
all  is  the  paramount  value  of  the 
word.  With  only  the  slender  supjiort 
of  a  piano  accompaniment,  without 
the  aiding  illusions  of  scenery,  cos- 
tumes, lights,  voice  and  intelligence 
alone  remain  to  .supply  the  picture. 

When  the  folk  song,  passed  on  from 
heart  to  heart  by  tradition,  merged 
after  centuries  into  the  written  lied, 
it  still  held  in  its  simplicity,  condensed 
perhaps  within  two  printed  music 
pages,  the  firm  outline  of  a  comedy  or 
of  a  tragedy.  Most  modem  com- 
posers, in  seeking  lor  effect,  have 
ended  in  distortion,  far  from  the  spirit 
of  the  form.  Rut  alone  with  a  Schu- 
bert, a  Schumann,  or  a  Brahms  to 

draw  upon,  if  we  had  no  more,  the  literature  of  the  lie<l  would 
remain  eternal.  The  main  ditliculty  lies  in  finding  its  interpreters. 
Charlatans,  poseurs,  reciters  lalK>ring  heavily  as  with  an  antique 
tragedy,  we  have  in  plenty,  and  tlic  innocuous,  untroubled  by 
thought,  who  prattle  their  lines  as  a  baW  iloes  proverbs.  These 
the  ailvent  of  Elena  Gerhanlt  does  nuich  to  set  asiile.  making  w.iy 
for  a  genuineness  of  which  the  present  generation  of  music 
lovers  has  had  sparse  example. 

It  was  in  Leipsiz  that  Mme.  Gerhardt  spent  her  years  up  to 
twenty,  years  susceptible  to  stronger  impression  than  are  any 
coming  later,  and  Leipzig,  as  everybo<ly  know  s,  is  a  tosvn  in  which 
pretty  n>iich  all  else  than  music  has  gone  to  sleep.  The  lieder 
singer,  like  the  poet,  needs  just  such  an  atmosphere  of  calm,  of 
green,  spreading  trees,  of  snow-covered  space.s,  of  gentle,  un- 
eventful human  intercourse  to  arouse  ideals  and  cherish  them.  In 
I^ipzig  there  is  little  of  the  material  to  prove  disturbing,  one  con- 
cert after  another,  one  artist  after  another,  arouses  the  inhabi- 
tants from  serenity  and  starts  them  towards  the  Gewandhaus.  to 
emerge  duly  and  go  home  to  cireams  again,  saturated  with  what 
they  have  listened  to.  The  family  of  Mme.  Gerhardt  has  for 
generations  been  among  these  listeners,  until,  at  last,  in  her  there 
seems  cryslalized  the  fruit  of  all  their  listenings. 

In  the  little  town  there  is  poetry  of  a  kind  that  one  never  gets 
in  absolute  isolation  of  the  country — the  poetry  of  human  contact 


and  of  human  hap- 
pening. Its  impres- 
sions leave  mem- 
ories that  nothing 
can  farle  out.  No  true  singer  or  actor  is  without  strong  re- 
sponsive feeling  to  these  .same  nu'morics.  |)itTcrence  iti  locality 
means  nothing,  for  though  inci<lcnt  of  one  section  is  not  incident 
of  another,  the  -sum  tntal  of  a  memory  of  it  ami  its  elfect  on  the 
emotions  is  i<lcntical.  To  one  it  may  1>e  a  clw>rale  played  on  a 
Gorman  church  tower  at  midnight  on  t'hristmas  eve.  when  all 
windows  are  thrown  wide  to  let  its  sound  drift  in  through  quietly 
falling  snow,  or  to  another  it  m.iy  be  the  drowsy  tinkle  in  the 
d.nrk  of  a  b.injo  4lown  the  .slrrct.  Yet  to  cither  hearer  in  years 
that  follow,  s4tund  of  chorale  or  stnimmed  melody  will  arouse  a 
something  so  temlcr  that  no  wonls  could  tell  it  all,  even  if  they 
wouhl.  Such  memories  it  is,  first  awakened  by  the  .sight  or  hear- 
ing of  the  dear  familiar  human  things  of  life  in  a  little  town,  itself 
long  passe<l  from  their  experience,  which  make  so  subtle  a  part  of 
the  emotional  e<|uipnicnt  of  singer  ami 
actor.  Things  thai  have  tn-cn  arc  of 
infinite  suggestion  to  things  that  are; 
it  is  in  youth  that  such  impressions, 
kceidy  arcjusc<l  where  feeling  exists, 
nuist  be  storeil  up,  In  later  life  in- 
delible emotions  come  only  in  crises 
of  great  joy  or  grief.  In  the  case  Cff 
Klena  (Jerhanlt,  her  whole  youth  in 
the  olil  town  of  Leipzig  was  crowded 
full  with  vivid  pi>etic  impressions,  and 
l>eing  one  of  feeling  and  temperament, 
they  sank  deep.  Words  have  become 
(he  pigments  with  which  she  paints 
moods  against  a  beautiful  background 
of  melody. 

M  six  years  old  she  started  in  at 
school,  and  to  her  tcicher's  first  ques- 
tion, "What  can  yon  do?"  promptly 
answercil  "Sing,"  then  and  there  giv- 
ing a  folk  song  in  practical  proof. 
Later,  when  her  small  colleagues  had 
left,  she  was  askoil  to  prove  it  once 
more,  all  the  teachers  l»eing  called  in 
to  hear.  That  programme,  impromptu 
and  unstudied,  maile  her  first  success. 
She  sang  all  the  way  home  that  day, 
and  every  other  following,  dawdling 
along  in  snow  or  sunshine,  for  to 
sing  makes  one  go  slowly,  so  slowly 
that  oilier  licads  were  vexed  to  sec  her  trapesing  in  at  an  hour 
when  bread  and  butler  before  praycr>  aint  bed  >btiuld  have 
l>cen  the  thought  inspiring  her.  Singing  a>  usual  one  aflcrn'Ton, 
swinging  her  lK)i.iks  in  time  with  the  melody,  a  strange  man,  smil- 
ing at  the  sight,  askeil  what  she  wDuld  do  when  she  grow  up.  "Be 
an  o|>era  singer,"  she  sliii>pod  long  enough  to  answer,  then  went 
on  with  her  swinging  and  her  mel<Kly. 

The  only  sister  in  a  family  of  six  brothers,  bhie-cycd,  blonde- 
haired  like  she.  the  girl  lived  only  partly  in  tluir  sturdier  mtKMis, 
the  greater  share  of  life  meant  s-mg  to  her.  Iler  father  went 
with  her  finally  to  a  teacher,  when  music  seemed  the  thing  in- 
evitable. With  canny  sense  for  practical  things,  he  wante<l  to 
find  i>ut  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  wish.  Kebling.  a  niite>l 
instructor  of  Leipzig,  was  chosen  as  ju>lge;  the  girl  was  sixteen. 
To  pay  nut  money  for  ni>thing  was  not  her  parent's  aim.  .\fter 
she  had  sung  he  asked  bluntly.  "What  ilo  you  think,  can  she  be- 
come snmething?"  "That  is  a  dumb  question,"  was  the  tart  re- 
tort. "She  can  bocnmr  anvthing."  He  dierl.  poor  fellow,  six 
months  later,  and  Flena  Gerhardt  funied  her  steps  toward  the 
Leipzig  Conservatorv,  where  in  those  da>s  only  medif>crc  vocal 
teachers,  of  which  Rebling  hail  nut  l>een  one.  predominated. 
Presently,  by  good  fortune.  Mrs.  Hedmondt.  a  Bohemian,  and 
the  wife  of  a  Canadian,  was  added  to  the  faculty.  To  her  is  due 
the  excellent  vocal  training  of  (Coniinurd  on  fage  ir) 
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CERALDINE  FARRAR  IN  "ARIANE  ET  DARBEni.El-R" 


l  »L'  can't  gel  ahead  of 
a  Yankee  girl!"  as 
Gcraldine  Karrai 
once  remarked. 

ll  was  in  ilic  early  days  of 
the  present  rOginic  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  before 
the  various  artists  knew  each  other  well.  A  rehearsal  of  "Mmc. 
Butterfly"  was  on.  Toscanini  was  fon«lucting,  Miss  Farrar  sing- 
ing her  famous  role,  ami  there  had  been  a  little  friction  all  the 
morning,  for  Toscanini  is  by  nature  and  training  an  absolute  dic- 
tator, while  Miss  I'.Trrar  was  the  "star,"  with  all  the  term  implicil. 
under  the  old  nianagcnicnt.  Finally  they  came  to  a  place  where, 
for  a  sjKcial  effect.  Miss  Farrar  made  a  big  retard,  ending  with  a 
long  hold,  while  Toscanini  carried  the  orchestra  right  along  with- 
out a  pause.  Miss  Farrar  stopped  singing,  an<l  in  a  moment 
Toscanini  halted  the  orchestra.  There  was  a  second  of  silence, 
while  the  two  artists  glared  at  each  other,  then  Miss  Farrar 
walkc<l  slowly  down  to  the  footlights  ami  said :  "Mr.  Toscanini. 
the  p«o))le  conic  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  to  look  at  the 
front  of  my  face,  not  at  the  back  of  your  head,"  .saying  which  to 
an  operatic  autocrat  of  Toscanini's  standing  was  nothing  short  of 
Use  majeslf.    Of  course,  the  rehearsal  was  tlismisscd. 

1"or  nearly  all  that  season  Toscanini  refusc<l  to  conduct  when 
Miss  Farrar  sang,  but  each  of  them  was  too  fine  an  artist  to  per- 
mit any  such  condition  to  continue,  so  with  one  thing  and  another, 
first  one  taking  a  half  step,  with  the  other  coming  forward  to 
meet,  it  was  all  patched  up.  a  sort  of  artistic  lovers'  quarrel,  mak- 


The  Operatic  BeginnSngs 
of  Qeraldine  Farrar 


ing  life  all  the  pleasantcr 
thereafter.  So  a  short  time 
ago  Mr.  (iatti-Casazza  said 
that  the  .Mctro|>olitan  had  just 
two  really  economical  artists. 
(.  aniso  anil  .Miss  Farrar.  "I 
never  begrudge  cither  of  them 
a  cent  they  get,  for  they  earn  it  every  time.  I  have  to  pay  them 
the  most,  but  they  britig  it  all  back  to  me." 

Geraldine  Farrar's  position  on  the  operatic  stage  is  unique,  a 
tribute  to  a  personality  fairly  ra<liating  that  most  illusive  quality 
called — charm.  In  the  world  of  art,  as  of  men,  the  overmastering 
force  is  personality.  There  must  go  with  it  technical  |Hiwers  of 
the  finest  kind  to  do  the  work,  but  no  technical  skill  ever  obtains 
the  hoUl  on  the  great  public  which  brings  success  without  those 
qualities  of  heart  and  temperament  which  the  world  has  always 
fought  over,  sought  to  analyze,  and  been  forced  to  recognize 
under  the  baffling  term  of  magnetism.  Whatever  this  may  be. 
Miss  Farrar  has  it  in  unique  degree.  The  critics  may  point  out 
weaknesses  in  her  technical  cqui|)mcnt,  which  she  will  admit  most 
freely,  yet  when  her  name  is  on  the  bills  a  crowd  of  people  always 
rushes  to  the  opera  house,  and  there  must  be  a  reason.  People 
do  not  spend  five  an<l  six  dullars  a  seat,  night  after  night  and 
year  after  year,  except  for  ciuse. 

To  us  it  has  always  ••cenicil  as  though  this  peculiar  chanii  came 
fnmi  Miss  Farrar's  essential  womanhood,  the  appeal  which  the 
"eternal  womanly"  has  f<)r  all  our  finer  instincts.  Tlicre  is  noth- 
ing of  the  dominating  force  of  the  conqueror  compelling  our 
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adniiratitm.  no  strident  note 
ini]KisinK  its  claims  on  our  at- 
tention, but  tlie  uiiisomc  grace 
of  girlli04.Kl  that  touches  the 
cvcr-wclliiig  ^|lrinf;s  of  fcclinR 
in  the  heart  of  nian  and  woman 
ahkc.  She  has  never  lictn  as- 
MKlated  in  licr  art  with  psychi  - 
lf>gical  studies  in  dcgcticracy 
to  titillate  the  jaded  ap|)etile, 
but  has  brought  tn  us  a^ain  the 
old  story,  rencwcti  with  each 
rebirth  of  mankind,  of  love  and 
honor. 

■"My  first  iippcarance !  Why, 
I  never  had  a  qiialm.  I  was 
just  crazy  f<ir  the  time  to  come, 
no  more  nervous  th.in  I  am 
this  minute,  nor  have  I  ever 
been  since,  which  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  always  l)clieved 
that  1  was  intended  for  llic 
stage.  The  thought  of  the 
au<lience  has  been  a  joy  and 
an  inspiration  to  nie ;  I  love 
them,  so  the  idea  of  stepping 
out  on  the  stage  is  like  meet- 
ing many  dear  friends.  I  first 
went  to  Berlin  from  Paris,  be- 
cause I  found  that  I  could  not 
ilo  the  serious  work  in  Paris 
that  1  knew  I  necdcrl.  I  love 
Paris  very  dearly,  so  I  wish  to 
make  my  meaning  clear,  but 
Paris  is  not  the  pl.icc  for  study. 
It  is  for  the  finished  article. 
Then  you  cannot  win  Paris, 
she  must  be  con<iucred,  and  the 
spirit  is  in  the  air  that  does  not 
make  for  quiet  work.  In  ller- 
liii  there  was  an  Italian  Rus- 
sian who  in  his  sane  momcnLs 
could  give  you  enough  to  pay 
for  iitissing  nine  oihcr  lessons 
out  of  ten,  but  though  I  got  a 
great  deal  from  him.  I  wanted 
most  to  work  with  I-ili  Leh- 
mann.  .'>hc  would  not  hear 
me.  After  I  was  turned  away 
from  her  house  I  went  home 
to  think  what  1  woidd  do,  and 
I  m-ide  up  my  mind  that  she 
was  the  one  with  whom  I  was 
going  to  sturly.  .^o  I  began 
bombarding  her  with  letlerN 
and  postal  cards,  telling  her 
that  I  had  come  to  work  with 
her,  that  I  was  an  .\nierican 
girl,  and  that  as  she  had  had 
experience  with  Americans  she 
might  as  well  give  in  first  as 
last,  for  I  should  camp  on  her 
doorstep  till  she  took  me  in. 
.•\fter  a  few  weeks  the  strain 
was  too  nnich  for  her,  so  she 
gave  me  an  appointment,  and 
after  she  heard  me  she  said 
that  1  couM  work  with  her. 
What  a  wonderful  woman  she 
is!    I  lold  her  that  above  all  I 
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wanted  from  her  was  the  true 
feeling  for  the  (ierinan  lifdcr; 
uf  which  she  alone  had  tlie 
secret,  and  we  went  at  it. 

"Ilcr  home  was  three-<juar- 
tcrs  of  an  hour  by  car  from 
where  wc  lived,  but  I  was  at 
her  house  every  morning 
prom]>tly  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
she  usetl  to  keep  me  some- 
times as  late  as  half-past  one 
or  two.  but  never  once  did  she 
invite  nie  to  stay  to  dinner. 
She  knew  when  she  had  had 
enough  of  me.  I  liveil  with 
my  father  and  mother  in  a  lit- 
tle house  out  ill  the  suburks, 
just  as  we  used  to  live  in  Bos- 
ton, and  when  I  was  not  at 
Lchmann's  I  was  at  Itonw 
studying.  I  could  not  under- 
stand then,  nor  can  I  now,  how 
parents  will  let  their  girls  go 
over  to  Kuro]H:.  live  anywhere, 
eat  anything,  sjieml  their  time 
as  they  will,  and  expect  any- 
thing but  trouble.  If  you  are 
going  to  do  serious  work  you 
must  have  a  quiet  home  to  do 
it  in." 

"One  ilay  Mme.  l.ehmann 
said  to  ntc,  Tieraldine.  don't 
yon  ever  let  anybody  persuade 
you  I"  anything  contrary  to 
your  in>tinct.  You  arc  a  queer 
child,  with  a  personality  such 
that  you  will  have  to  work  out 
your  own  salvation,  but  this  1 
know,  you  will  never  develop 
yourself  by  copying  others,  nor 
seeking  to  guide  >ourself  by 
the  advice  of  others.  So  you 
make  up  ,vour  mind  to  go  your 
own  gait,  ami  trust  to  your 
own  instinct.'  This  has  been 
true.  Sometimes  I  have  tried 
Ifi  follow  other  models,  have 
srnight  to  imitate  that  marvel- 
ous time  of  Mclba,  but  every 
time  that  I  lost  the  sense  of 
my  own  individuality  I  got  so 
confused  that  I  knew  I  should 
go  all  to  smash  if  I  "fooled 
with  myself  in  this  manner. 
What  I  am  of  good  or  b.ld,  it 
is  I  myself. 

"Once,  in  the  midst  of  the 
nioniing's  lesson.  Mme.  I.ch- 
mann  said : 

"  'neraliline.  would  y<m  like 
lo  sing  this  afleriKXjn  for  the 
iniendant  of  the  Royal  Opera?' 

"  'What  for  ?'  I  demanded  in 
surprise. 

"  'For  an  engagement,  of 
course,"  she  answered. 

"  'Why,  nonsense.'  T  splut- 
tered. 'I  am  not  ready  for 
anything  of  that  kind.' 

"  'Well,  will  you  sing  any- 
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IS  Bizet's  licroiiic  a  sclli^li.  treach- 
erous, faitlilc&s  creature?  The 
majority  of  people  think  s<>. 
Some  call  her  capricious;  some 
only  sec  in  her  a  moral  pi-rvcrt.    I  consider  her  a*  a  jK-rfectly 
frank,  honest,  lovely  and  lovable 
>oung  woman,  with  a  morality  and  a 
l>oitil  of  view  all  her  own.  of  course. 

Now  remember  that  the  loveliest 
pel  cat  is  bound  to  strangle  your  ]>ct 
canary  without  feeling  any  remorse 
for  it ;  tile  loveliot  fox-terrier  will, 
if  f{ivcn  a  cliaiicc,  break  your  jiet  cat's 
t>ack,  ami  the  loveliest  river  may 
ilrown  xuii  iinle«s  you  kttow  how  to 
swim. 

It's  all  a  matter  of  point  of  view. 
If  wc  imagine  a  mi<ldlc-class  Carmen, 
with  a  higli  scliiml  or  ci>llej;c  training,  brought  up  in  a  set  where 
regard  for  other  people's  feelings  ami  <i)iinions  generally  regu- 
lates one's  conduct,  her  actions  could  not  be  censured  too  severely. 

Even  if  Carmen  had  been  born  in  a  |MMir  workinginan's  home, 
her  iK-havior,  contrary  to  the  current  conventionalities,  would 
ap|H'ar  rather  loathesomc.  If  we  rcmen)l)er.  however,  that  she 
was  a  gypsy,  nolxuly's  child,  with  the  complete  lack  of  principle* 
and  ethical  lK-liefs  characteristic  of  roving  tribes,  that  she  had 
never  been  taught  the  diflFcrencc  between  gixKl  an<l  bad,  l>etween 
wlial  is  moral  and  what  is  not,  we  can  view  her  character  from 
an  entirely  difTcrcnt  angle. 


The  Morals  of  Carmen 

By  JE,\NNE  GEHVILLE-REACHE 


J«a«inr   Civtvillr-Ki-jclkr  <Mni 
■nd  tier  wn  Paul  wkm 


liear  m  mind  tliat  .she  may  have 
principles  and  ethical  Itclicfs,  and 
is  probably  vcrj'  conventional  in  her 
ap)dication  of  them.  Ordy  they 
ilitTer  from  ours.  She  also  knows  the  dilTcrencc  between  giHid 
and  bad,  and  s(»  di>cs  the  fox  terrier,  according  to  whom  cats  arc 
bad.  and  breaking  cats'  backs  is  good. 

Were  she  cndossed  with  any  |>i>wers  of  psychological  analysis, 
her  fickleness  would  be  cruel ;  were  she  not  a  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  thoughtlessness  with  which  she  drags  Ji>se 
down  to  a  smuggler's  and  highway- 
man's life  woidd  appear  unpanlonablc. 
Iiut  being  what  she  is,  every  actinn  of 
hers  is  natural,  simple,  I  would  almist 
.say  "honest,"  in  a  primitive,  uncouth 
way. 

The  wanilering  life  of  the  gypsies 
being,  in  her  estimation,  the  only  life 
worth  living,  she  cannot  feel  that  Jose 
is  sacriticing  anything  I'f  im|Mirt  when 
he  forsakes  his  career,  his  home,  his 
bride  and  his  family  to  follow  her. 
She  cannot  feel  any  remorse  when  he 
is  obliged  to  associate  with  her  shady 
conipanions. 

.\  child  of  N'ature,  she  tloes  not 
reason,  but  follows  her  instincts,  and 
her  instincts,  being  those  of  a  healthy 
young  animal,  lead  her  to  attachments 

Fitti  ll«fflhl«it,  mv*  twn  rr>r«  nitl 
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into  which  slie  never  puis  a  panicle  of  her  soul.  After  all,  it  is 
all  Jose's  fault.  He,  the  civilized  man,  has  failed  to  realize  that 
Carmen's  love  for  him  was  a  passing  fancy,  could  not  be  any- 
thing, in  fact,  but  a  passing  fancy.  He  has  a  complex  soul,  which 
admits  of  duties,  of  responsibilities,  which  conceives  faithfulness 
as  a  corollary  of  mutual  love.  She,  the  wild  bird  of  the  fields  ami 
forests,  cannot  linger  with  the  same  lover  any  longer  than  her 
tribe  would  tarr)'  in  the  same  village. 

She  forsakes  Jose  for  Escamillo,  without  even  a  thought  of 
there  being  something  wrong  in  the  act.    She  lakes  a  new  lover 


with  the  same  case  with  which  she  pins  a  fresh  rose  in  her  dark 
hair.  This  implies  no  cruelty  to  the  wilted  flower.  She  breaks  no 
moral  law,  since  .^he  knows  nothing  of  our  morality ;  she  is,  as  I 
said  licforc,  a  graceful  young  animal  wilhr)ut  any  devious  ways  or 
thoughts,  blurting  out  her  likes  and  dislikes,  abs<ilulcly  irrespon- 
sible,  an  elemental  force  that  must  not,  and  cannot,  be  judged  by 
cdnvcntional  standards,  by  the  iron-lKiiind  rules  of  civilized 
communities.  The  visualization  and  the  inlerj)rctation  of  such  a 
type  is,  to  my  niinil,  the  most  fascinating  of  artistic  and  psycho- 
jngical  experiments. 


Jdiiivk  Wilaou    ixwrgtc  Mdck 


Ad  '£     Tlir  tKifct.  liniU  lit-  ltj.l  liirii  Ifrfknt 
SCEKE  IN  IIAYDKN  TAI.IIOTS  ri.AV.  "TIIF.  TRITH   WAC^JN."  AT   DAI.VS  THEATRE 


Muriel  Slklt 
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OAMli  BELASCO 


1 1 1£  produc- 
tion of  Puc- 
cini's opcr.i. 

"The  Girl  of  the  (iolilcn  West,"  t'oundud  on  David 
liclasco's  play  of  the  same  name,  at  the  Metropolitan 
<  >pera  House  m  l>ccenibcr  a  year  ago,  marked  an 
e|>och  in  the  local  nmsic  annals.  In  the  ])asl  people 
liad  been  content  merely  to  listen  to  grand  opera.  All 
that  they  expected  was  that  it  .should  be  superbly  sung. 
Now  they  demand  that  it  be  not  only  su(>erbly  sung, 
but  well  acted.  I-'ur  that  reason,  if  fur  nothing  else, 
famous  premiere  be- 


this 

came  a  precedent,  and  the 
man  whose  <listinction  it 
was  to  set  that  precedent 
was  David  liclasco,  who, 
at  the  invitation  of  the 
MctrfH>olitan  management, 
rehearsed  the  singers  ni 
their  various  roles,  and  lent 
to  the  production  generally 
his  genius  as  a  stage-man- 
ager. 

The  recent  presentation, 
therefore,  on  the  part  of 
the  Ikard  of  Directors  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  of  a  memorial  to 
Mr.  Iielasco,  the  same  b«- 
hig  a  formal  expression 
of  their  appreciation  of  his 
services,  had  unusual  sig- 


nificance. On  the  aftcrn(x>n  of 
January  9th,  in  the  library  of 
his  beautiful  studio  in  the  fle- 
lasco  Theatre,  Mr.  Dc!a:>co  was  waited  njMin  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  Cliairman  of  the  Hoard  of  Metro- 
politan Directors.  .Mr.  Koliert  (ioelei.  .Mr.  Henry  Rogers  Win- 
throp  and  Mr.  John  Brown,  the  business  controller  of  the  or- 
ganization. On  behalf  of  the  Directorate,  Mr.  Kahn  made  a 
speech  expressing  their  admiration  for  Mr.  Belasco's  talent,  and 
thanking  him,  in  formal  terms,  for  the  services  he  had  remlered, 
.It  the-  end  of  the  speech  presenting  the  dramatist-manager  with 

a  rare  and  sutnptuous  al- 
bum, on  an  illuminated 
page  of  which  was  the  In- 
scription seen  in  the  accom- 
panying cut. 

The  other  illuminatcil 
jwgc  consists  of  a  repro- 
duction of  the  programme 
iisc«l  on  the  occasion  of  the 
ojiera's  premiire.  'Hic  re- 
maining pages  contain  au- 
tographs of  Giacomo  l*uc- 
cini,  the  comp)oser  of  the 
opera ;  of  Gatti-Casazza, 
general  manager  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House; 
of  Arturo  Toscanini.  the 
conductor:  of  Mmc.  Fmmy 
EXcstinn,  who  sang  the  part 
of  the  girl  and  Enrico 
Caruso,  who  sang  Johnson. 


IDwnuiaUil   iBicriplton  on  the  Mcmori*]  Album  prcMtitrd  by  tlw   Utrectora  of  tlii 
51<irop0llMfi  Opcfft  MeiM«  lo  D«rid  Bclaaco 
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KM>JV  UKIU.KN 
Mirriacc  a  la  Carle"  at  lb*  Caaino 


Srni  in  llir  mii>ii  at  c*iaM<tly.  "Lilllc  MtM  Kix-ll" 


Is  a  Revival  of  Pantomime  at  Hand? 


IN  ihcairkaU,  the 
tasle  iif  the  jmiI*- 
lic  for  particular 
suhjocis  seems  to 
ouinc  ami  gii  in  cycK'-.  I'liii*  in  retfiu  years  we  liav«  Ivwl  the 
colli-gc  l>lay,  rciiroi'iileii  Uy  "linivvn  nf  I larvaril."  "The  College 
\Vi<l<.\v,"  eti-. ;  then  \vc  lunl  the  Inrliaii  )»lay,  represented  liy 
"Sirnnglicart."  "■riie  S|iiaw  Man,"  etc.;  later  we  had  the  morality 
play,  tepresei>lcd  liy  "The  Servant  in  the  House,"  "The  l*a»>ing 
of  the  Third  l-'limr  I'ark."  etc.  Still  more  recently  wc  have  iK-en 
literally  deluged  with  dramas  of  ( Iriental  life,  as  seen  in  such 
pHHliictinns  as  "The  (iarden  nf  .Mlah"  and  "Kismet"  which, 
closely  followed  by  I'rnfesNor  Reinhardt's  extraordinary  wordlesn 
play  "Sumunin,"  would  seem  to  indicate  an  iin|>en<ling  levival  of 
the  art  of  pantomime. 

The  younger  generation  of  present-day  theatregucrs  has,  of 
course,  no  recollection  of  |»antoniime  as  :i  once  fiDiirishcd  on  the 
,\nicrican  st.ige.  IIo|>cs  were  entertained  with  the  advent  of  our 
present  splendid  1  lippiHlrnmc  in  .New  York  that  |>ant<nnime 
which,  a  generation  ago,  was  a  mo>t  populur  attraction,  would  he 
revived,  but  year  after  year  pasj.es  without  the  least  effort  to  give 
this  K|>ccial  style  of  entertafnment  which,  in  the  days  of  George 
L.  Fox,  drew  vast  crowds  to  the  theatre. 

[*<ior  ['ox  !  When  he  died  he  tor>k  jiantominie  to  his  grave  with 
hin».  He  was  the  ideal  (irimahli  of  the  era  in  which  he  lived. 
When  he  pniduccd  "llumpty  Dumpty"  at  the  <  »|yni))ic  Theatre 
t  then  at  ()|8  liroadway  ).  it  hail  the  prmligious  run  of  (lOO  nights, 
and  this  was  only  surpassed  in  .\nierica  once,  by  "The  Itlack 
C'rix)k."  whiih  lia<1  a  run  in  excess  of  700  nights.    Ihil  I'ox's 


Br  ROBERT  CRAU 


career  was  i)i>l  a 
|>artictilarly  happy 
one.  He  aspired  to 
serious  w  ork,  a  n  d 
imlee<l  was  a  ninsi  talented  ;iCior,  hut  when  the  auiliences,  who 
were  wont  to  hold  their  sides  at  his  gyrations  as  a  clown,  were 
askeil  to  applaud  hi>  "Hamlet,"  they  laughed  so  that  it  broke  the 
pantomimist's  heart. 

.Ml  of  the  clowns  in  l"<)x's  d.ny — ^Jamcs  Maf)itt,  Robert  Itut- 
ler,  Robert  Fraser  and  Tony  IX-nier — were  fine  actors.  They  all 
profited  as  long  as  I'ox  lived,  but  at  his  demise  a  gloom  was  cast 
over  this  superb  art,  ami  until  the  last  year  or  two  there  has  l)ccn 
110  attempt  to  revive  it  in  this  country,  although  in  London 
an<l  throughout  (ireat  itritain  pantomitne  is  as  (Kitent  as  ever, 
and  <luring  the  holiday  and  [faster  seasons  the  majority  of  the 
tlicalrcs  present  modern,  as  well  as  old-fashioned  pantomimes. 

It  is  to  Ruth  St.  Denis.  Maud  .Mian,  Gertrude  Hoffmann,  and 
other  "art"  daticers  that  we  owe  the  present  renewed  interest  in 
plays  without  words,  yet  none  of  these  artists  have  been  able  to 
draw  the  public  very  long.  l--ven  that  exquisite  masterpiece, 
"L'linfant  Prodigiie,"  wlien  originally  presented  here,  at  Daly's 
Theatre,  with  Mmc,  Pilar  Morin  in  the  title  role,  mot  with  only 
a  lukewarm  reception,  and  tl>e  superb  art  of  Mnie.  Morin  has 
gone  begging  ever  since  for  want  of  a  vehicle  with  which  she 
could  conjure  ihe  public. 

.\t  present  there  is  little  imlicalion  that  the  real  old-time  panto- 
mime will  ever  be  revived,  though  it  is  prol>ablc  that  if  "Humpty 
Duntply"  were  iloiie  again,  it  would  create  a  fitrore  among  those 
new  theatregoer?  who  wouli'  thus  see  it  fur  the  first  time. 


fli..l...  M..rtrii  K.srilKK  lil.SSKTT 

Lauly  itn  in  «  mnml  fiUr.  "Dnr  OM  Billr" 


KI.S.V  KVAN 
S*«-n  in  "The  IViirl  Mai<l«ii'*  at  the  Nnr  York 


IILLC.N  LACK  AVE 
A|>pnriB|  in  "Tlw  lUnc  Bird" 
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SCENES  IN  THE  REVIVAL  OF  "OLIVER  TWIST"  AT  THE  NEW  AMSTERDAM  THEATRE 


K«.  1     Ad  I— Olrirr  al  Mr.  nr"«*nln»\  hnu*«  ,     l'ri>ni  Ipfl  to  riK^tt:  Charkt  Harburr      Mr.  Ilrnwnl<.>*.  Matte  |v.rn  »\  <»Ii\*t   I  J-int   W  it*..»i  ««  M(«.  iSt-Jwtn,  Pullet 

Mclltih  as  Mr  GriniMiff.  So.  t-  (>|ii-rr  Naiic>  iConuancc  CoUwr)  No.  3.  Act  I.  >ccBe  11-  >t«n«  iii  KAclti'*  Avn.  IVt«i%«1  \  iviiitt  j«  i  UuiWy  IIai^.  Ch>»v|e«  kiMlfcr* 
■a  tlip  Artfal  th>>igtT.  Conuanct  ( olUcr  M  Nancr.  Nai  ('.  (ioodwin  ai  Fajdo,  MaiI«  l>>:>i»  u  Olivet.   Lyn  ttaidmg  aa  Itill  >xke«  4  — Nal  C  i^tuilMrtn  a*  KAfift. 

No.  i.  Act  III~Uvl«'l  tiear  lljdc  I'urli.    Siuanikt.-  SbrMou  a%  Mt>.  Mayl>r.  ntive  Wynlam  at   Ho*r   Maylir,  1  •■urlntay   Fottle  a^   llortr   Md^lir.   Itixiaril  (luulcj  Mui-Lk. 
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Spectacle  and  pantomime  gu  hand  in  hand,  and  both  &eem  to  be 
buried  fnr  alt  time.  It  i$  strange  how  jnihlic  ta$ie  a^iscrts  itself; 
there  has  not  been  a  spectacle  on  a 
large  scale  presentetl  Iwrc  since  "Hon 
Hur,"  yet  that  production  is  now  in 
its  twelfth  year,  and  has  enriched  its 
producers  to  the  extent  of  over  one 
million  dollars.  In  a  city  like  Alloona, 
Pa. — a  onc-night  stand — it  has  twice 
ha<l  a  week's  run,  and  in  each  in.stancc 
has  played  to  gro-.s  receipts  in  ex- 
cess of  $l2.oc». 

The  next  two  years  will  witness  a 
period  of  revivals  of  old  plays  and 
grand  opera  in  English.  Why  may  not 
some  intrepid  entrepreneur  tempt  fate 
with  pantomime?  Perhaps  in  moilcrn 
titnes  a  spectacular  setting  would  be 
necessary,  but  that  nowadays  presents 
no  dilfictiUy. 

Tlie  New  Theatre  had  its  greatest 
success — in  fact,  its  only  public  re- 
sponse— with  "The  Mine  I!ir<l."  a  pro- 
duction not  wanting  in  the  very  ele- 
ments that  go  to  create  a  vogjie  for 
what  in  olden  times  wo  called  panto- 
mime. There  is  a  fortune  awaiting  the 
manager  w1k>  will  have  the  courage  to 
give  the  vast  i>ublic  of  women  and  chil- 
dren of  this  big  metro{K>Iis  a  glorious 
revival  of  pantomime,  with  its  clowns 
and  pantalcKnis,  its  wondcrfid  tricks  of  harlequins  and  colunibmcs 
that  delighted  our  own  early  childhood.    What  would  some  of 


MISS  r.«.\CE  KMMO.VS 
Src-n  rt^'cnlly  xX  llu  llfMttlNMy  Tttr-alfc       ('«n,liJr  in 

WriMitiq  T,  ij," 


US  give  to  see  once  more  the  transformation  scenes  with  which 
the  pantomimes  of  other  da>s  were  wont  to  close  the  evening  to 
the  delight  of  both  young  an<l  old? 

In  the  vaudeville  theatres,  where 
producers  seem  to  obtain  more  encour- 
agement than  is  theirs  in  the  distinctly 
legitimate  theatrical  field,  there  is  at 
this  time  a  seeming  inclination  or  ten- 
dency towar<l  the  introduction  of  playii 
without  words.  Will  the  nwlern  theat- 
rical manager  realize  that  among  our 
ninety  millions  of  playgoers  there  must 
exist  a  public  for  the  real  trick  panto- 
mime ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  with  the 
millions  of  new  theatregoers  created  by 
the  vogue  of  the  silent  drama,  as  por- 
lraye<l  on  the  moving  picture  screen, 
that  an  effort  to  revive  the  glories  of 
the  Fox  era  would  fail  of  a  publ'c  re- 
sponse? After  all,  wc  may  have  to 
ilepend  on  the  camera  man  to  create  a 
new  epoch.  The  men  who  now  pros- 
l)er  amazingly  in  the  field  of  cinema- 
tography may  not  jKissess  the  public 
spirit  creditC'l  to  their  colleagues  in  the 
field  of  the  theatre,  but  they  are  not 
without  a  certain  discernment,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  indef.ttigaWc  \'ita- 
graph  Company  or  the  wondrous 
Kinemacolor  Company  may  awaken  to 
the  call  for  a  revival  of  genuine  panto- 
mime, and  then  will  be  rccorde<l  a  still  further  encroachment  on 
the  realm  of  the  player  by  the  mean>  of  science  and  artifice. 


Sisters  Who  Have  Won  Out  on  the  Stage 


Ploreiw*  fCaadi 


I'm  starting  for  home,  and  do  have 
something  good  for  me  to  cat,  for  I'm 
famished." 

Mary  \ash  had  stepped  out  of  the  role  of 
Wanda  Kelly,  the  telephone  operator,  left  her 
switchboard  at  the  Republic  Theatre  for  an 
instrument  that  was  in  good  working  order, 
and,  <lisregarding  the  appeals  and  invitations 
for  supper  at  "anywhere  jou  mighi  suggest," 
said  her  good-nights  and.  accompanied  by  her  maid,  was  otf  for 
the  home  of  her  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  F.  Nash,  of  \f*jP 
Broa<lway.  where  she  passes  the  greater  part  of  the  time  when 
she  is  not  at  the  theatre,  for  this  remarkable  girl  loves  her  home 
better  than  anything  else — except  her  work. 

Mary  Xash  holds  a  unique  place  on  the  theatrical  stage  this 
season,  for  as  the  telephone  girl  in  "  The  Woman"  she  has  created 
a  new  role.  She  has  come  into  her  own  without  any  theatrical 
traditions.  Hard  work  and  cleverness  are  the  basis  of  her  suc- 
cess, and  a  strong  desire  to  go  on  the  stage  ever  since  she  was 
a  little  girl  living  in  Albany,  where  her  father,  now  assistant 
manager  of  the  Keith  circuit,  was  connected  with  the  business 
side  of  the  theatrical  profession. 

Mary  Nash  spent  most  of  her  childhood  and  girlhood  jn  .Mliany, 
and  the  thoughtful,  dark-eyed  little  girl  who  woulil  sit  in  one  of 
the  boxes  of  Proctor's  Theatre  on  North  Pearl  Street,  week 
after  week,  looking  with  intentness  upon  what  was  t.iking  place 
on  the  stage,  is  well  rememhered  by  many  of  the  theatre-go^rs 
of  the  capital  city. 
After  studying  at  the  Albany  High  School  and  the  Academy 


of  the  Holy  Names,  she  went  to  Canada, 
where  she  completed  her  education  at  the 
Convent  of  St.  .Ann  Lc  Chieiic.  In  nj<ii  Aw 
entered  the  American  Academy  of  the 
Dramatic  Arts  in  New  York,  from  which 
two  years  later  she  graduated.  During  the 
summer  of  1903  she  became  a  member  of  a 
stock  company,  playing  the  ingenue  parts, 
and  then  joined  the  company  neadcil  by 
Ethel  Barrymore.  She  played  in  "Captain 
Jinks,"  "Alice  Sit  l!y  the  Fire,"  and  other 
plays  in  Miss  Barryniorc'.s  rej)ertoire,  and  also  with  Mary  .\Ian- 
ncring  and  in  "The  tiirl  from  K.iys,"  but  it  was  in  her  cre.ition 
of  the  role  of  Ciccley  in  "The  City,"  played  last  season  with 
Tully  Marshall,  that  Miss  N'ash  made  Iter  lirst  big  hit,  followed 
this  season  by  her  .success  as  Wanda  Kelly.  She  is  not  only  a 
clever  actress,  hut  has  a  fine  soprano  voice  and  dances  very  well. 

While  Mary  Nash  was  a  member  of  the  stock  company  in 
1903,  her  younger  sister,  Florence  N'ash,  used  to  accompany  her 
back  and  f<;rlh  from  New  York  to  Jersey  t'ity.  where  the  com- 
]>any  was  located.  The  younger  girl  had  never  thought  seriously 
of  going  <m  the  stage,  but  one  day  the  leading  woman  was  taken 
ill  an<l  her  place  must  be  filleil,  and  Florence  Xash,  with  no  time 
for  consideration,  said  she  would  fill  the  breach.  That  was  all 
the  training  she  had  in  dramatic  art,  and  she  was  the  little  girl 
that  created  tlic  role  of  The  Lisping  Girl  in  the  "Boys  of  Com- 
pany B."  She  had  the  second  part  in  "The  Darling  of  the  Hods." 
with  Percy  HaswcU  as  the  lead:  she  was  in  "Miss  Hook  of  Hol- 
land" and  in  Every  D,iy  Man."  which  had  a  long  run  in 
CIticago.    Her  work  has  been  character  parts  and  comedy. 
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Si  FVE  I\  ■  InST  IV  t.nvrxiN" 


Plays  of  Yesterday 


SCENE    IN    "MARV  STUART" 


SCFNE  IN  -NOnnnV'S  CIIILIi" 


OM-:  hears  a  lol 
of  talk  abijut 
llie  "p  a  1  ni  > 
<lays"  of  llio  <ltaiiia. 
It  wuuUI  Ik  <litlk-ult 
to  tiefinc  ju-.t  what 
this  means,  except 
that  the  era  that  is 
now  having  its  ilay 
looks  hack  uitii  re- 
gret to  tilt  ago  thai  i!^ 
hiirieil  in  the  pasi- 
w  itii  sorrow  a  n  <l 
n>ayhc  a  large  share 
of  envy.  Not  t  h  e 
envy  that  corrodt-s. 
but  one  that  yearns 
for  thn-e  Rooil  olil 
ilays.  .Ml  oUI  ilays 
are  gooil  —  probably 
because  we  <li<I  not 
have  to  live  in  them. 
Ami  among  t  h  o  s  r 
■■giMwl  things"  was 
■■I.a<ly  .\uilley's  .Se- 
cret," (lramatize<l  liy 
C.  H.  Haiilcwoorl, 
from  the  novel  of  the 
■i.inic  name  bv  Miss 
M.  v..  Hratldon. 

Lady  .\u<llcy's  ".se- 
cret" means  that  the 
lady  in  question  has 


another  husbami  who 
thinks  her  dead.  Tin- 
ea rly  union  was  a 
love  nialcli,  but  the 
marriage  to  Sir 
.Michael  .Andley  wa> 
for  money  and  posi- 
tion. Of  courM?.  hus- 
band No.  2  turns  up 
at  t  h  e  psychological 
moment,  which  mod- 
ern critics  are  prone 
to  call  the  long  arm 
of  coincidence.  Thi> 
is  the  scene  which 
occurs  at  the  end  of  a 
long  soliloquy: 

I.Aiiv  A. :  "Why  I  have 
only  just  bcKUii  lo  live — 
to  ta«ir  tlir  swots  of 
ntallli  an<i  jxiwrr.  If  I 
iim  dc.'Hl  III  ('loircc  Tal- 
lioys— hr  is  drrnl  In  mc 
Vra.  t  am  wtll  riil  n( 
him.  and  an  tins  earth 
wr  mrct  no  more."  (l£n- 
Ifr  <7eorge.) 

OrtmM  ( ri?iii  king  her 
nil  tin-  iihflultlfr\  :  "Yes, 
wc  do." 

I.M'V  .'\.  (iHrtiing  ui'/A 
It  ihrit'k) :  "George  Tal- 
Im»>!»  V 

Crmr.r :  ".\yc,  your 
hnsliandf  11ir  hu'tltaml 
iif  her  who  now  calls 


SfKXK  IN  ■•Tllf  TIlKrr  OF  I.KAVK  MAX- 


s<  r.vK  IX  •Tiiun'.  r\sT  mfn" 


Sl-FNF  IS  -TlIK  MAURIAI-.K  CERTIFir.^E- 


SrENE  IN  "t.A  GRANIH:  Df(IIE.>VSE" 
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SrF.N"E  IN  -STREETS  OF  NKW  VIIRK" 
hrrKL'lj  Latly  .Audit')!     Really,  for  a  witiiian  wlin  ha«  Ik-i-ii  <Ji'atl  and 
liurird  yuu  liMik  rcniarlia1>ly  well,  my  dear." 
Lahv  A11111.FV  (iW/A  coHsli-rHoiion) :   "1  am  lost!" 
Slu:  pretends  a  great  faintnc.-is  and  calls  for  water,  and  as 
'I'alboy's  hack  i>  turnc*!  ."ihc  seizes  the  iron  handle  off  the  well. 
Ijidies  (lid  not  carr)'  giins  in  those  pcaceaMe  days,  and  cyanide  of 
[Mttassiuni  as  a  dcstnictive  agent  was  not  yet  lashionahlc. 

GEnacE  (tloofing  down  It  well):  "ll  is  the  b>l  siTvicr  I  ilia'l  render 
you."    (/jrrf.v  .iHdlfy  trtefs  nf  behind  himA 

I,AI>>"  A.   islriUng  him  trilh  Ihf  inm  handle):    "It  i»,  iilderd — <Im:' 

  { rushes  him  drrjm  the 

uetl:  the  ruined  slontf 
fall  xcilh  him.)  He  ii 
nunc — B<>nr,  ami  no  one 
••vaK  a  witiie««  to  the 
deeil  r 

L  I'  K  t  I  (iamekeefcr 
u-ho  has  erietej  ur/'er- 
eeii  ed.  Aside) :  "Ex- 
cept mt'," 

L.\DV  ( ejfullinii ) : 
"Dead  men  tell  t«i  lale«I 
I  am  free!  I  am  fri-e! 
I  am  free!  Ila<  Ma! 
I  In'  (ftjists  her  arms 
in  triutitf'h.  hiunhing  es 
nllingly.  Luke  looks  on, 
unlehing  her  at  the  enr- 
tain  falls.  ■ 

Of    tite  actres-ses 
who  exploitetl  their 
f      SCENE  IN-  ••HE.S»Y  DUNBAil"  3,,^  ,en,p..ran,e..t 

as  l-atly  Aiidlcy,  Miss  Maria  Daly  in  F.ng1an<l,  ami  in  this  4-oun- 
try  .Mrs.  I).  I'.  Mowers,  .Mrs.  .Mct'auley  and  H,ichel  Johnson 
were  prominent. 

"Lost  in  I-onilon,"  another  "thriller"  with  theatre-goers  of  a 
generation  ago.  is  a  play  in  three  .nets  hy  Watts  Phillips.  This 
old-timer,  pr<Kliiccd  at  the  \ew  Royal  .Xdelphi  Theatre  in  I.ivcr- 
]HNil  alxHit  thirty  v<-ars  ago.  is  a  story  of  (.ancasliirc  miners. 
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SCENE  IX  "THE  <'llRSIl'.\N  IIMoTIIEttS" 

There  is  also  a  scene  in  a  mine.  'n»e  piece  tells  the  sfijry  of  a 
miner's  pretty  wife,  Nelly,  who  is  lured  to  L<in<lon  by  the  pro- 
verbial wolf  in  shec|)"s  clothing,  one  Gilbert  Feallietiitonc,  the 
owner  of  the  I'leakmore  Mine, 

The  scene  shown  in  the  .iccoiiipanying  cut  is  in  .Act  II.  Nelly 
is  living  with  l-'eathcrstone  in  I.ontlon.  The  house  is  brilliantly 
illuminated.  There  is  a  party  going  on.  Guests  are  coming  and 
going.  Mntcr  Job  .\rniroy<l,  the  wronge<l  husband.  The  stage 
•lirections  say:  "lie  is  much  changed;  hair  gray  and  long,  nearly 

t  o  h  i  s  shoulders."   

business  intended  to 
convey  that  grief 
has  prevented  him 
from  cutting  his  hair. 

J<«i  il'anset  on  the 
stage,  leans  on  staff, 
listens  la  innsir  inside 
honst) :  "  I  hat  l>c  a 
m  t  r  r  >  toon,  aiiylmw  ! 
pLiyed  l>y  Imnht  liniter* 
an'  daneetl  lf>  1>y  nierr.\ 
hearts.  An'  Wtwren 
them  an'  (>i  thcer  lie 
on'y  a  wee  bit  hloind 
an'  a  pan  o'  (tlai-R 
tSighs.^  Six  mnnlh«  li 
weary  wanderin"  an'  all 
room  to  nought,  ,  .  . 
But  I  wrull— I  Willi! 
(Sirikmg  staff  firmly  on 
the  j^round.i  I  *utl  niver 
Iji'e  up  til' — th'  March!  (^^l':■es  sloiily  aeross  the  slaiie.  when  the  light 
in  the  darkened  mum  goes  uf  and  the  thaditiL  of  a  uoman — .Xetly — is 
sharfly  aultined  against  the  himd.  Joh'i  ryes  rest  on  it.  utters  a  ery,  the 
staff  drofs  from  his  hands:  he  staggers  haek.  hands  outstretehed.) 
.Merciful  iwiwer*'    tThe  shado-c  mares.)  Nelly!" 

(.i  man  seriYinl  enters  and  it  aftiwl  »i»  riKcr  the  house.  !oh  seizes 
hint.)  "Lad!  lad!  who  owns  that  Iviim?  {  I  he  man  serfani  Iwns;  there 
is  a  mutual  reeognilion.     foh  Aereely  hri»t:s  him  do^i-n  stage.  1  Thy 
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SCENE  IX  "THE  ROMANCE  OF  .\  POOR  VOUNC  MAN" 


SCENE   IX  •fiRIFrini  ri.\fNT" 
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■a  i:nh  i\  tiik  kamoi  s  i'axtomimk    lii  \ii  rv  lu  vii'iS" 

nuitcr!  Is  he  ihccr?"  Oiuy  ilruggle:  Oie  man  jfrfoni  escaffs  from 
Job  and  rushes  inio  the  house;  other  guests  enter  liilking  and  laughing, 
lob.  exhausted,  falls  faee  forward  on  the  stefs.  uhile  a  man  with  a  lor,h 
holds  It  oxer  I  oh  as  the  Sieue  iloses.) 

'rile  denouement  of  the  play  is  that  Nelly,  repentant  after  her 
\vrong-<l<«ng.  dies,  and  at  Iter  death  Job  declares  very  solemnly: 

"Thiiiigh  'luixt  in  I.<in(lnn'  (he  indicates  the  great,  slumbering  city,  now 

  bright  iiilh  moonbeams) 

I  shall  (oind  her  theer!"* 
^/le  faints  ufttards  with 
a  bright  and  hofeful 
loot,  and  the  drama  is 
ended.) 

Although  old-fash- 
iinied  in  it!>  language, 
there  is  a  lot  of  ap- 
|)eal  in  the  story,  ami 
many  worse  plays  of 
to-day  are  called 
great. 

In  Sir  Arthur  Wing 
P  i  n  e  r  o  '  s  delicious 
comedy,  "Trelawney 
of  the  Wells,"  played 
at  the  old  L\ee«m  hy 
the  lamented  Mrs. 
Chas.  Walcott,  Mrs. 
Telfer  has  the  line:  "1  have  pl.iyeii  tlinteeii  <|iicens  in  my  time, 
and  nut  one  was  worth  a  tinker's  oath."  Jii>t  what  the  public 
vvonlil  think  of  either  Klizaheth  or  Mary,  if  the  tragedies  alHiut 
these  two  royal  liidics  were  performed  to-ilas,  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine. .'\  curiou-i  anomaly  exists  about  these  two  plays — "Mli^a- 
bcth,"  by  (U.wimo.  ami  ".Mary  ."^tliart."  by  Schiller — in  that  the 
pro[>ositions  arc  inverted.  The  Italian  dramati>l  mailt  Mlizabeth 
his  heroine,  ami  Mary  her  ilea  t-.r  macliina,  and  Schiller  made 
Mary  his  heroine  and  her  rcd-hea<led  stster  Klizabelh.  a  jcal<'US 
fury  bent  ii|>on  revenge  of  her  heantifiil  but  frail  sister.  Itoth  of 
Ihe.'c  |)lays  have  long  since  |«ssed  into  the  <liscard.    I'loth  are 
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scRxi:  i.\    liu  i  iiii  ii  \i.i:r- 

best  rcnienJKMei!  in  the  repertoire  of  .Madame  Janauscliek.  l!<>th 
•vcrc  uncommonly  homely  women,  and  in  this  Jana-.ischck  was 
easily  lirst  choice.  .Mrs.  .Scotl-Sidtlon*  ilsc<l  to  play  .Mary,  lie- 
cause  black  was  very  lieconiing  to  her.  so  also  was  the  coif.  It 
seems  to  he  her  head  on  the  cxccntioner's  bjuck,  as  shown  in  our 
illustration.  Janaiischek  »vas  a  massive,  masculine  woman,  and 
not  the  gr-vcfiil  lady 
over  whose  hcail  the 
property  axe  is  held 
aloft.  Just  as  the 
headsman  raises  his 
axe  there  is  a  quick 
curtain.  The  rest  is 
left  to  the  imagination 
of  the  auilience. 

If  ever  there  was 
a  famous  old  melo- 
drama it  was  "The 
Ticket  -  of  -  Leave 
Man,"  by  Tom  Tay- 
lor, first  profluced 
in  this  country  at  the 
Old  Winter  Garden 
in  ili(>4.  In  the  cast 
were  W.  J.  I'lorence. 
who  played  Itob  I'.ricrlj  ;  Mrs.  (.'hanfrau  as  .Mary  Mdwanjs,  and 
.Mrs.  Florence  as  Emily  .St.  F.vreniond.  .\  .Mr.  ILigan  (father 
of  Claude  Hagan.  the  well-known  stage  caqn-iitcr  and  machinist ), 
played  Hawkshaw.  the  detective.  <  >nc  might  say  that  this  jwn 
made  the  play  famous.  Since  then  all  detectives  liave  l>een  called 
llawkshaws.  Our  illustratiirn  shows  the  fanwnis  wene  in  .\ct  IV 
between  Hawkshaw  and  Uricrly  i  the  ticket -of -leave  man  just  nut 
of  Portland  jaili.  Itricrly  learns  of  an  intendeil  ro!>hery  of  an 
office  and  determines  to  frustrate  it  by  warning  the  owner.  I  lawk- 
shaw,  disguised  with  wig  and  heard,  feigns  sleep.  .Moss,  the  rich 
receiver.  g<ies  <lown  a  trap  that  leads  to  a  '>ewer.    liricrly  closes 
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the  (rap  and  stantls  upon  it.    Quick  aclton  \&  necessary. 

Biiiriu.Y:  "N'l.w's  tin;  time.  (Seizft  /•rn.  tmfi-i  rapidly.)  "lo 
.\lr.  Gihson.  I'prkham;  'llic  office  will  lie  entered  to-night;  I'm 
in  it  lo  %a>'r  Ihc  iiroiHTly  uml  >ecure  the  rubbers.  B.  Brierl)'.' 
ISiit  who'll  take  it?" 

llA»kMi\n  (d/io  has  got  uf  anil  read  ihf  If  Iter  in-t-r  his 
iluwidrr  >  :    "I  wilL" 

Biiii:iii.Y :    "Vou !" 

II.AUK.MUW  (fulls  o0  His  rough  cap,  xng  and  uhuters  and 
ifiaLt  in  his  ot^n  roiif'' :  "Hawkuluiw,  ihe  deieetitc.  (CiifS 
u  piitol.)  Take  this — I'll  be  in>  the  liiukont." 

( >li!  Itiiw  the  iinllcry  ii?.ccl  tn  yell  ami  wIiImIc  ami  stamp 
when  they  saw  this! 

■■\nhi>iiy".s  t'h-'hl."  another  one  (if  Watts  Phillips'  plays, 
was  pniihiced  at  the  New  .'^urrcy  Theatre,  LuiKhin,  Sept. 
15,  18(17.  Tlic  "no'ioily's  child"  is  a  buy  calletl  Joe,  wlio 
has  been  w:i>he<l  ashnrc  twenty  years  iK'fore,  ami  is 
Umkeil  upon  as  a  stirl  uf  half-witted  vagrant.  He  is 
iK'MTilie*!  as  a  fine  ginvvn  man.  hnt  ra)»>;eil.  iiiikeinpt  and 
tiniiil.  The  .scene  repmiluced  is  '"  The  Ravine."  J<ie  gixrs 
■  Idsvn  to  the  Ixittimi  of  the  ravine  after  a  will  which  is 
>iip)Mi>e<l  to  he  in  a  tin  box,  buried  at  the  boiioiii  of  it. 
<  >iice  ilowii  there  he  can't  (»et  up.  Kntcr  the  leading 
laily  whose  name  i.i  I'atty.  You  see  what  i'*  coining.  Joe 
calls  for  help.  I'atty  seizes  the  ro|>e  and  hauls  away, 
with  Joe  and  the  l)ox  on  the  other  end.  The  heroine  is 
exhaiisie<l  just  as  Joe  reaches  the  lop.  The  .stones  fall 
down  anil  the  heroine  faints  in  Joe's  amis. 

Of  the  plays  entitled  "Three  Fast  Men"  and  "The 
.>larria};e  I'erlilicale"  there  ap|>cars  to  be  no  record. 
Kven  the  oMesl  "kM  tinier^'  "  nieiiiories  fail  the  n  alwut 
lliesc.  except  that  banny  llerriiif;.  in  her  ilay  a  "I'rolean 
Star."  used  lo  play  one  of  the  "Three  b'ast  .Men"  in  the 
old  IJowery  Theatre.  This  wore'.  I'rotean.  is  also  remi- 
niscent of  the  long  ago  in  the  theatre.  In  former  day.s 
the  I'rotean  star  was  quite  a  personage.  It  means  .in 
actor  who  assumes,  as  evi<lence  of  his  versatility,  a  num- 
ber nf  characters  in  one  pl.iy.  They  are  out  of  date  now, 
but  survive  in  vaudeville  aiuf  musical  comedies. 

"I.e  (  jran<le  Duchesse."  by  <  Hfenbach,  is  chiefly  tiiem- 
orahle  because  it  founded  a  school  of  light  opera,  or, 
rather,  revived  an  <ibl  one  in  niod'Tii  <lress.  The  ''hook" 
sntirizeil  the  then  prevailing  kingilonis  and  grand  iluchics 
•  if  South  ticrinany.  It  has  inspireil  many  notable  Iwoks 
iiid  play.s,  as,  for  instance,  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  and 
a  million  allege<l  c<iiiiic  opera  librettos.  It  also  intro- 
diiceil  to  lite  modem  stage  the  can-can  of  the  Jardin 
.Mabille  of  Paris.  It  led  up  to  the  cnuchie-couchie,  the 
"turkey  trot,"  the  "C"oncy  Island  wiggle,"  etc.,  etc.  I'"a- 
iiioiis  duchesses  were  Schneiiler  (the  original),  Tostce, 
\iiilec.  and  others. 

"The  Streets  of  New  Vork"  (sometimes  called  "Tbc 
Poor  of  New  York")  was  bniitght  out  al  \\'allack"s  The- 
atre as  far  back  as  1857.  In  the  cast  were  the  elder 
Solherii,  .\.  II.  LhtveniKirt  and  .Mrs.  Ibiey — all  names 
lo  Conjure  with  in  those  days.  In  a  sen.se.  it  was  a  Wall 
Street  play,  because  the  rise  of  curtain  shows  the  <»flH-e 
of  a  banker,  who  reveals  that  he  has  gone  broke  on  the 
market.  /\nd  what  is  more,  he  is  going  to  absctmd.  .Xs 
u  matter  of  fact,  the  play  turns  on  tl»e  jvanic  of  1837. 
Several  good  old  New  York  family  names  are  used, 
among  them  being  lUootlgood  and  Livingston.  I'Iih  il- 
giHxl  losi-s  all  his  money  in  the  crash,  and  lie  and  !iis 
family  arc  reduced  to  penury.  The  scene  shown  Is  I'nion 
."stiuarc.  The  figure  in  the  fi-rcground  is  .selling  the 
libretto  of  the  opera,  .\nolher  boy  is  selling  roasted 
chestnuts.    Here  is  his  s]>cech: 

"l.i»rit!  htiw  cnhl  it  i*!  I  can't  m*II  niy  chrstiiuts,  I  thouKtit 
if  I  |>usttil  inyM'lf  just  hiTe,  m>  ai  In  catch  (he  grand  folks  a« 
tlicy  go  to  Ihc  r>pera.  they  ini(shl  f.incy  10  lake  in  a  puckitfiil 
to  eat  during  the  performance." 
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We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  habits  uf  the  o|>era-gc>crs  of 
1S57,  hut  \vc  l>clicvc  that  the  clicstiuit  m;I!its  know  as  little  of 
society's  vvavs  ns  the  aiUluir  ul'^  the  play.  \Vc  have  up-to-ilatc 
cvi<lenoc  in  plays  of  to-tlay  as  to  thai. 

"The  t'lirsioan  I'rothers"  is  a  drama  from  ihc  I'rcncU  of 
|)uiiii)s,  \t\  (irangv  and  dc  Muntepin.  Asiiociated  with  the  por- 
trayal of  the  twin  brothers,  i-'abien  and 
l.oiiis  del  I'raiu'hi,  arc  iiueh  famous  actors 
as  John  Wilkes  lluolh,  Charles  Kcaii.  Kd- 
win  hlildy,  l-a\vretice  liarrctt,  Sir  Henry 
Irviug.  Janies  I  )'Xdll  anil  KoIkti  Mantell. 
t.liarles  l''oi-litcr  wis  the  original  in  I'aris 
in  1850.  The  curious  iilea  alKHii  this  play 
is  that  these  bri'tliers  came  iiUo  (he  world 
as  Siau'esc  twin*,  ami  that  tbe  scalpel  was 
eniployeil  to  sciiarate  Ihcm.  Hut  living  on, 
ihey  remain  one  entity,  and,  alihouKh  sep- 
arated, one  feels  what  the  <ither  feel.s. 
They  have  the  .same  iMxIy.  the  siune  heart, 
the  same  soul.    The  dednclion  from  this  is 

I  hat  both  fall  in  love  with  the  same  woman.   

Thii  Icails  to  the  tragedy  in  the  play,  as 

shown  in  our  illu.st ration.  Our  picture  is  a  vision  shown  to  I'aoien 
dci  I-  ranchi  of  the  death  of  his  brother  I^uis  in  a  lUicl  in  a  clear- 
ing in  a  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  .*\t  the  cn<l  of  .\ct  II  we  see  the 
tableau  enacte<l,  and  then  the  scene  shifts  back  to  Corsica.  It  was 
a  line  old  ronumtic  play  and  inmienscly  popular  years  ago. 

"Henry  Uunbar"  is  also  one  of  Tom  Taylor's  plays,  founded 
niKin  a  novel  by  .Miss  liraiUkm.  It  has  a  sub-title.  "Or  a  Daugh- 
ter's Trial."  This  gives  an  inkling  to  anyone  with  an  im.tgination 
of  what  is  coming.  In  the  original  cast  in  Lomlon  was  H.  J, 
Montague,  who  later  emigrated  to  the  States,  and  who  became  a 
famoiis  matinee  i<lol.  .Miss  Kate  Terry  was  also  a  mc:nber  of 
the  cast.  The  piece  is  what  would  be  called  to-day  a  "crime 
])la>."  It  is  full  of  murderers,  burglars,  forgers  and  detectives. 
C)ur  illustration  shows  Wentworth,  alias  Wilmot,  brought  in  on 
a  stretcher,  lie  is  or  was  an  ex-convict — who  held  the  secret  of 
another  man's  life,  1.  e.,  Henry  Dunbar,  The  latter  (who  is  or 
wa*  the  real  forger)  rctunts  from  Imlia.  having  ni.idc  his  jiile, 
and  is  confronted  by  Wentworth.  who  int.-nds  getting  s(|uare. 
What  rcalh  happens  is  that  Wentworth  clid  kill  Dunbar  and  then 
assumes  hi*  |>ersona'iity,  calling  himself  Dunbar.  The  latter  lias 
a  daughter,  and  so  has  Wentworth,  ami  all  jwrties  to  llie  issue  are 


Co  Oils  SktuKT  ta  "Kimti" 

\Vh:it  :i  lifnilish,  fi\oaimti  villain, 

Kiill  i»(  Willi  nitti  wiindroiis  schcnii-^ 
l.iki*  :i  ligtiri*  otf  iiiir  fancy. 
I.iki  ;i  »lr;'nKr.  rxotic  tlrram. 

Ilt'rr'.s  to  Hajj,  th«  King  »f  Ronianre 

Eastrni  |Ki>«i<>n  in  ymir  lieart; 
Herf'ft  l(>  3'r'ii  tli:it  lirtnji^  liriorc  us 
ihc  rirfiiuss  <><  vniir  .irt, 

0.  M. 


constantly  eluding  each  other  throughout  the  play.  Tlic  big  scene, 
or  the  "punch,"  as  Itruadway  pro<Juccrs  call  it,  is  where  Wcnt- 
worth's  daughter,  believing  it  is  Dunbar,  discovers  that  it  is  her 
own  father,  and  that  he  kilUtI  in  a  quarrel  the  real  Dunbar. 

.\n<l  here  is  our  obl  fricuil,  "I'annllc,"  not  the  Sarah  Lieni- 
har>lt  variety,  but  rather  a  healthy  and  substantial-looking  person. 

.\oi  at  all  consumptive  looking  and  wear- 
ing  a  crinoline.  This  is  the  .scene  v*hcrc 
.\mund  denounces  his  mistress  for  her 
mercenary  perfidy,  and  scornfully  throws 
at  her  the  money  he  has  jti.st  won  at  play. 

"Lc  Roman  d'un  Jeunc  Homme  I'auvrc" 
is  a  play  from  tJctave  l-"euillet's  novel  put 
into  linglish  by  i'lcrrepont  Edwards  and 
Lester  Wallack.  In  spile  of  its  ohl-fash- 
ioned  seniintcni.  it  remains  a  tine  play.  Just 
recall  some  of  the  oKI  favorites  in  its  tirsi 
New  York  cast:  Messrs.  Wallack.  IJroug- 
ham,  Walcol,  Dyoti  and  I'.akcr;  Mesdamcs 
\'enion,  Hocy,  (iannon,  WaUnt  and  Reeves. 
To-day  this  wcndd  Ik-  called  "an  all-star 
cast."  Tlic  picture  shown  is  where  Mar- 
guerite Laroqt-.e  (Mrs.  Hocy)  and  Manuel  Marquis  de  Chamjv 
cey  (Lester  Wallack)  meet  in  the  tower  of  an  old  ruin.  When 
they  start  to  leave  they  find  the  door  locked.  Night  is  falling, 
and  the  .Marquis,  to  save  the  lady's  honor,  jumps  from  the 
tower.  Do  not,  gentle  reader,  turn  your  eyes  away  in  "liorror. 
The  actor  fell  very  c<inifortably  U]K)n  a  pile  of  mattresses, 
place<l  there  by  an  obliging  stage  manager,  and  lived  to  marry 
the  lady  at  the  end  of  the  play.  From  the  jump  he  is  taking 
he  unght  he  likened  to  a  "bird-man." 

"(iritlith  Ciaunt"  is  the  Wilkie  Collins  novel  made  into  a  play 
liy  the  late  ,\ugusiin  Daly.  Jealousy  is  the  key-note  to  the  pk>t. 
V'ou  will  notice  that  one  gentleman  is  stamping  on  another 
gentleman's  stoniarh.  If  il  hapjiencd  just  after  <linncr  the  con- 
sequences might  have  been  fatal.  Ciaunt  is  jeakms  of  lirothcr 
I.conaril,  a  priest,  ami  finds  the  gixnl  brother  with  K,-itc  in  what 
he  thinks  is  sweet  converse,  I'm  we  cannot  do  licttcr  than  to  give 
the  text  of  the  scene: 

Gm  NT  (Puthiofi  Kal,'  and  Leonard  afari) -.  "Vrni  %ilr  wrctcli!  So 
ynii  buy  yiiiir  own  <li«lii>niir  and  mine!  {lit  ranfs  hit  hand  ai  lii-r:  ih,- 
du,-s  ni'l  tWinr )  Bui  lor  niy  <>a1h.  VA  lay  vtiu  «lia<l  at  my  Icrl;  l>iit  I'll 
nnt  hang  fi>r  a  waiiliin.  Sij  this  is  llic  ihins  yon  \m  t  nn<l  pay  to  lovr  you. 
K.iiuiif  rrurt  furtr  frnm  l.fiinard't  hands  and     (Ci'Mlinufd  on  fagt  ri) 
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A  VETERAN  DRAMATIST  ON  PLAY  MAKING 


HESRV  Akiml-r  Jonks,  the 
ivcll  knriwn  F,  nglisli 
dramatist  ami  author  of 
"The  Miililleiiian."  "'riic  l.iars," 
".Mr«.  Dane's  Defence,"  and,  in- 
c:<lcntally,  "l.yilia  titlniorc."  in 
wliiili  Martjarcl  Anglin  recentlv 
appearcil,  <l<te>  nut  entertain 
the  supereilioiij  disdain  of  most 
Knglishmen  for  American  inter- 
vievver*,  for,  when  the  present 
writer  ealle'1  to  sec  him.  he  snl>- 
niilted  graciously  enough  to  the 
ordeal. 

I  fonnd  him  a  man  past  middle 
age.  small  an<l  slight  in  physique, 
and  very  English,  although  not 
exaggeratedly  so,  in  both  man- 
ner and  accent,  with  sandy  hair 
and  close -crop[)cd  Ward  to 
match,  and  blue  e)'cs— of  course. 
Later  1  noticed  tliat  when  he 
becomes  enthusiastic,  as  he  fre- 
quently does,  his  complexion  has 
a  curious  fashion  of  lighting  up, 
as  it  were,  like  his  eyes. 

"One  of  the  chief  reasons  I 
had  for  giving  'I.ydia  ("iilmorc' 
an  American  frcmu'r.'."  lie  said, 
"was  to  have  Mi-.s  Anglin  create 
the  title  part.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  had  her  delinitely  in  min<l  when 
I  conceived  tlic  tolc — €>r  any- 
body else,  for  that  matter,  nut 
when  the  >tory  had  taken  deti- 
nite  slia|>e.  and  before  I  bad  be- 
giui  tu  write  it.  in  casting  about 
for  an  actres>.  I  thought  of  .Miss 
Anglin.  liy  happy  chance,  she  was  in  Ivngland  at  the  time,  and 
when  she  heard  the  outline  of  the  story  she  was  ilelightc<l,  and 
,icceptcd  it  at  once,  ■riien.  too.  she  had  done  such  excellent  work 
as  'Mrs.  Dane'  that  I  felt  cspei'ially  grateful  an<l  knew  that  we 
might  expect  her  interpretation  of  'I.ydia'  would  be  a  line  one. 
Indeed,  I  am  very  hap|iy  to  I)c  assficiateil  with  .Miss  .Xnglin;  she 
is  a  channing  woman,  very  sympathetic  and  sincere,  while  as  an 
actress,  in  her  equally  able  rendering  of  cither  tragedy  or  conieily, 
I  put  her  be>-de  our  .Mrs.  Kendal. 

"Personally,  I  never  allow  imsclf  to  feel  doubtfid  after  re- 
hearsals have  been  conunenced.  It  is  t<K>  late  then  In  entertain 
anything  like  uncertainly — the  time  for  thai  is  when  the  ]>iece 
is  in  the  niaking.  If  I  find  while  writing  a  play  that  I  cannot 
get  what  1  want,  I  stop  short,  put  it  into  a  drawer,  or  the  fire, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Perhaps  I  should  have  ailofited  such  heroic 
measures  with  'I.ydia  tiilniore.'  I  am  .sorry  the  play  did  not 
please  the  public.    W'e  nui'.t  hope  for  In-tter  luck  next  time." 

".\rc  VfUl  a  painstaking  worker,  or  a  (|uick.  impre>.*ionistic 
one  ?" 

"That  ilei>eui|s.  in  some  scenes  niy  mcth<i<l.  I  >up)Ki>e,  is.  as 
you  suggested,  imprcs>ionistie.  Ihii  as  the  time  goes  on  I  take 
more  pains,  espcc-ally  in  correlating  the  plot.  Tliis  I  always  lay 
out  very  minutely  Ivfore  I  Itegin  to  write. 

"How  do  I  get  my  'sti>ries' ?  Sometimes  out  of  the  japers. 
Sometimes  out  of  something  I  happen  to  hear;  tifteiiest  juM  out 
of  my  head.  Rut  neither  theme,  characters  nor  situation,  how- 
ever clear-cut  alone,  makes  a  J'lay,  not  by  any  means.    The  i<lea 
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•s  fornic<l,  or,  rather,  suggests 
ils<-lf,  and  is  put  away,  remain- 
ing in  the  Nubconscioiis  lieM  and 
undergoing.  I  suppose,  just  the 
same  sort  of  pr<H'es.s  that  hap- 
pens in  a  dream,  until  it  apgtears. 
perhaps  siiddetdy.  in  well-rouud- 
e<l  enough  shape  to  start  work 
on.  .\ftcr  that,  it  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  conscious  an<l  volun- 
tary action.  For  instance,  tlK 
third  act  of  "The  I.-ars*  came 
entirely  as  a  whole — as  a  com- 
plete concept  that  needeil  no  ad- 
ditional synthesis ;  the  mechani- 
cal putting  together,  of  course,  I 
except. 

"I  try  to  know  my  characters 

tlior<iughly  before  I  make  them 
talk  and  act ;  play-writing,  in 
fact,  demamis  more  constructive 
power  than  any  other  art. 
Architecttire  is  nine-tenths  of 
dramatic  comixisition,  char- 
acterization and  the  other  ele- 
ments constituting  the  remaining 
nine-tenths.  r>on't  he  alarmed; 
it  requires  fully  ciglileen-tenths 
to  make  a  play. 

"The  scenario  I  have  found  of 
great  preliminary  asjiNtance;  I 
generally  carr>  it  in  my  head, 
but  when  workmg  alwa>s  have 
before  me  ail  oiitlme  jotted  down 
before  the  start  is  made  on  a  new- 
act  or  scene.  'I.ydia  (iilniore' 
has  four  acts. 

"l-ourth  acts  arc  the  Wtes 
iioiTi-s  of  the  plaxu right.  It  takes  niiglit)  careful  hanilliiig  to 
make  them  successful,  .\cilher  the  r'nglish  nor  the  .American 
public  to-ilay  cares  much  for  the  trjigedy  of  real  life,  and  has  to 
be  coaxed  before  even  serious  drama  is  .'icceiited.  You  see,  we 
dramatists  have  ever  l>efore  '.is  that  bi>gcj.  "the  tired  business  man.' 

"Ix-spiiv  my  realization  of  this  fact.  I  made  'I.ydia  (iilmoic" 
quite  svrioU'-.  and  |i<>.ssibly  this  had  someihiiig  to  dr>  with  the 
failure  of  the  pie»v.  When  one  is  writing  sheer  tragedy,  one 
can  go  straight  .ihead  to  a  smashing  enil.  whereas  if  one  is  work- 
ing up  to  a  happy  ending,  one  must  slow  ilown  constantly.  I 
thought  the  plav  h.vl  the  pro|HT.  the  bigical  ending.  .\t  least,  il 
is  .in  en<ling  in  which  I  cndcavoreil  to  avoid  anything  like  a  forced 
effect." 

What  sort  of  life  sliould  a  present-<lay  dranutisl  depict;  slMHild 
he  stick  to  ci<ntem|N>raneous  n»cn  ami  events,  or  should  tic  go  to 
the  i>ast  or  look  ahe.vl  for  his  subjects  and  is  ty|ies?  Your  own 
ex]K-rience  will,  no  ilotibt,  enable  you  |o  answir  these  (|iieMion». 

".\  playwright  should  b«  all  means  deal  with  the  life  be  knows, 
and  nothing  eNc."  came  the  quick  reply.  "His  >iwn  inliotial  life. 
I  mean,  and  that  of  his  osvn  time.  .\'or  shouM  the  tieetitig  ab- 
surdit'es.  the  fad'^.  of  the  moment  be  taken  a»  material,  llecause 
in  ten  year^  they  will  stamp  a  play  old  fashioned.  A  dramatist 
should  paint  local  character  as  he  sfts  and  knows  it— the  life 
that  tlirolis  at  his  elbow — and  if  he  gels  down  to  the  heart  of  that, 
wlial  he  dues  will  necessarily  lie  ]K*rmanciit  aiiil  imivers;d.  so 
that  atixone  coming  to  his  play  in  the  future,  no  ni.itler  how 
remote,  will  find  il  a  faithful  picture — a  picture  of  human  nature. 
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true  lo  liunian  nature  at  all  tinic.v  Sl)akc!»in-arc*  >\u\  imi  alicniiit 
to  represent  the  K»iii:iii$  of  (.'a-!<ur'!>  time  ulieti  lie  \vr<>tu  a  Ki'iiian 
nH>l>-scene.  He  s!nii>U  <li(l  an  ICIizatiellian  mob,  uml  liy  <|i>iii);  ili.it 
as  lie  knew  it,  he  slu>\veil  hiiinan  charaeteristics  and  <lre\v  therein 
the  universil  a!-|>cct  of  a  nioh." 

"And  how  ahout  form?  What  eliaiicc  ha>  the  iwietie  ilranu. 
lor  example,  in  this  ilay  ami  generati"M  •'" 

"The  supreme  works,  of  cour>e,  will  alvNii>»  lie  in  pi«etr>  ;  bnt. 
nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  that  this  age  i>  jiiitahic  for  MU'h 
drama — admitting  always  the  jios^ihte  advent  of  the  genius.  Life 
both  in  your  country  aii«l  mine  is  too  hurried  to  take  rea<lily  to 
poetry,  espeeially  on  the  stage.  While  it  is  doubtless  trite  to  say 
that  this  is  a  prosaic  age,  it  is.  for  all  that,  a  truism  that  cannot 
be  disregardecl ;  I  am  even  of  the  opinion  that  blank  verse  is  as 
hazanlous  as  any  other  metrical  form." 

".Xiid  the  .Xitierican  drama— to  he?  I>  this  l.md  a  rich  and 
fruitful  one  for  the  inspiration  of  great  ]>Uiys?  What  are  the 
pros|>ects  of  a  national  school  from  your  Itritish  vicwiKiint?" 

.Ml  of  these  at  once.  an<l  they  were  received  with  a  sn)ile. 
"Certainly  there  is  a  field  here,  .iml  a  big  one,"  was  Ihe  reply, 
given  with  great  assurance,  "^'l>ur  new  civilization  may  proihice 
a  new  drama — in  truth,  I  think  it  is  on  the  way.  .Xml  I  mean, 
further,  drama  as  <listinctive  as  the  F.lizal>cthan,  and  in  as  marked 
contrast  to  other  schools  as  that  was  to  the 
ancient  Creek.  Xo  one  can  describe  'jither 
the  /Nmerican  character  or  the  American  life 
as  well,  or  as  absolutclv.  as  an  American.  1 
mean  that  author  has  In  have  the  compre- 
hension of  the  people  he  selects,  that  is  pos- 
sible only  through  his  association  with  them 
as  fellow-countrymen  before  he  can  luake 
them  big,  vital  figures  in  a  play,  lie  must, 
so  lo  speak,  be  bone  of  their  Imnc.  flesh  of 
their  flesh.  To  save  my  life.  I  could  not 
draw  an  .-Xuicncan  properly.  .Vs  simn  as  I 
get  an  idea  for  a  play.  immc<liately  I  fix  the 
Iwale  in  Etiglan>l.  with  an  entourage  of  Eng- 
lish landsca|w  and  custom,  which  i>.  after 
all,  perhaps  merely  a  matter  of  a)>iirelien>ion 
—of  interpretation  in  the  terms  I  am  n^osl 
familiar  with." 

Jones  has  In-en  for  some  lime  a  ring- 
lea<ler  in  the  Rnglish  movetneni  against  play 
eens^irship.  and  when  the  matter  was 
broached  to  him.  he  fireil  up  immediately, 
complexion  and  atl. 


>to  MofTrlt 

MARCAHKT  MO«KI..\M 
Lr^illX  v^«im«it  wilh  Nat.  4'    GihhIwiii  in 


"It  is  one  of  (he  must  ab.suril  of  modern  institutions,  this  thing 
of  having  an  individual  .say  what  shall,  an<l  .shall  not,  be  produced 
on  the  stage."  he  declareil  with  much  vigor.  "If  a  censor  could 
lie  pre>ent  at  all  the  plays  he  passes  upon,  to  see  just  what  is  im- 
|irujK'r  and  what  proj>cr;  or.  if  he  were  a  |)crson  infallible  in  his 
judgment  as  to  what  is  moral,  there  might  be,  [xissibly,  sonic 
reason  or  excuse  for  his  existence. 

"lint  where  is  such  a  man?  l>ecei)cy  should  be  the  test,  for  it 
taki>  only  ordinary  gualilications,  coiniiionplacc  intelligence,  to 
detect  that.  When  a  play  is  indecent,  let  the  police  come  in  and 
shut  it  up.  Hut  where  morality  is  concerned,  it  is  another  ques- 
tion. Who  cm  tell  wltat  i*  iiKjral  or  otherwise?  Nc»  man  has 
the  right  to  assume  such  a  position.  Why,  the  very  mention  of 
the  plays  the  Lord  ("hamberlnin  condemns  is  sufficient  to  condemn 
him.  Just  think  ili.it  such  things  os  the  '<  ledipus,"  SltcHy's 'Cenci,' 
.Maeterlinck's  '.Monna  \  anna'  anil  Ibsen's  'tihosts'  are  forbid<len 
on  the  English  stage,  ami  that  these  are  only  a  few  from  a  long 
list  of  noble  dramas.  Isn't  it  prejiosterous?  hut  I  think  a  change 
is  coming,  and  I  am  h<>|icfiil  that  h  svill  not  he  long  before  we,  in 
England,  will  be  rid  of  that  incubus  of  dramatic  art — ihe  cens^tr." 

"Won't  you  tell  me  something  about  your  early  life,  and  how 
you  got  into  play  writing?" 

"Well,  I  seeiiwd  to  ilrift  into  writing  naturally.  I  think  I  was 
about  fourteen  when  I  ili<l  my  first  play — a 
master]>icce  that,  of  course,  never  had  a 
chance  to  become  a  success— and  curiously, 
1  ba<l  never  seen  inside  a  theatre  when  the 
feat  was  accomplished.  In  i.ict,  I  was  for- 
bidden the  theatre  as  positively  as  I  was  cards 
and  dancing,  my  parents  havihg  l>een  strict 
Calvinists.  lUit.  do  you  know.  I  would  not 
have  my  early  tra-ning  changed  for  anything 
in  the  world.  It  was  line 'lisciplinc.  ami  then" 
-  this  with  a  twinkle — "think  what  material 
I  gained,  and  how  satisfactorily  1  have  been 
able  to  'get  back'  at  some  of  the  customs  I 
was  forced  to  Ik>w  lo.  My  first  success  was 
the  "Silver  King"  in  ifWj.  and  since  then  I 
have  been  getting  along  pretty  well." 

Mr.  Jone»  is  accompanied  on  his  .American 
trip  by  his  daughter.  Miss  Winifreil  .\rtluir 
foncs  (Mrs.  [.eslic  F.iber"!.  a  lovely  young 
woman,  who  has  createil  a  favorable  impres- 
sion on  the  English  singe,  antl  whose  first 
.\Tiieric.in  appear.mcrs  were  m.Tde  in  "Lydia 
tiilniorc."         Warren  Wii.mer  Brown. 


a  vaudeville  nlci-Ufa 
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Sanatogen  makes  good 

the  Nerve  Loss 


NERVK  loss — what  peril  to 
hcralih  and  happiness  lies 
in  those  two  words  I 

They  mean  the  failure  of  that  bal- 
ance Srcu-cen  hunircrnnil  replenishment 
that  preserves  the  health. 

When  the  svstciTi  is  perfectly  well, 
the  nrrvci  ttrt  tht-ir  proper  nourishment 
from  the  daily  food.  But  illness,  worry, 
the  severe  activiiie&of  modern  life,  often 
drain  the  ncncs  of  mure  strength  than  is 
restored  to  (hem  in  the  ordinar>-  v.n\ — 
the  balance  is  deMro>rd,  and  troubles 
bct:in.  Ncrvf  /ass  becomes  an  acute 
condition. 

Sanatogen  makes  good  the  loss 

It  doc*  this  by  earn  itiR  in  concen- 
trated form  the  elnru-nis  of  food  speci- 
fically rei|uircd  by  the  nerves.  It  /tn/s 
the  ncr\'e4  with  their  c;.  *i  /ivv/.  It 
j  /Vrt the  enfeebled  sources  of  cnerp>'. 
It  buiiJs  up  thcfamishrd  ccncrcs  and  thus 
ilirectly  and  naiuraUy  aid*  in  giving 
back  vital  force  to  the  system. 

SnnBl<ii;rn'«  «j)Irtiiti<i  »rnite  ia  rrrnpiirrd 
by  over  ISt^)*^  ytvi*  tuiiig  piivftiriansi  nbo  have 
nrirtrn  in  piaiw  \\%  rr>  x^nstrui  tin  pnwrr. 
Wnr]<l-famim«  men  and  %*<i«n«  n,  who  have  tr»l- 
ril  Sannloiscfi,  cnrhuM«iilir*l!v  »le<'(are  thai  it 
dot*  "make  Rood.'*       Thtir  (esiimorty  is 

<;ivr  YOl'K  Derrc*  the  benefit  of  Ihit 
prirelrM  hrl|i. 


njtr.M  anm  i 

•tidlMncMiuii  I  l4*r, 
•«*nal  two    i»4an  & 

•  ■••«*«  uf  It  vkcB  r** 


< 

•  •ilhiM.  *?i 

"ll  ii«  (AcMuia 

t*\t^  *<••(  htriw  ISr  wt,a 

dMruIlf  l>*-t^l4Ml<ni'll* 
1  kA*  •  I  *4  1^ 

lb«  u-<  Ot  Sam 
■  •wr^*.    It  k*aa  n.e«t  lt> 

vlfi-allxtf     (dcit  (>|aw 

Ibt  iiTtirf  *><l  I  hmii^ 
r*ci4)M*i>d  ti  1(1  ciJ 

»«vfci««lcil>m^iK«  l<«c 
k  |.«  lit  IV 

airafttfftpMbr.ii.r. 

Tk«  ••■••nt.l  ti»«rV>l 

cra«i«»  th*  r*M(t  *■■) 
(ivInB  Traill  lu  It  * 

«Tm>ntfcnl   Wdjr  knd 


'«ll«. 

~TlM  imk  «0Kt  t>t 
Sana         «  a 


*rl^*  help  I  k«vr  (to- 
ri til  (iti«  iHc 
H«»  at  or  *  >^  I 

**ck>  I  vat  la  >* 

rtlrciiiry  of  n  r  r  *  « tt  a 
■  hlMl'V 


►••MI 


dl'l  '!•■ 
*t»*.k  vl  a  bd  lall 

••(I  a»<-r)> ,  tf  Mr«<'*ri1 

%tm  I  kail  alftnl 

u>  aatal  (oad  k««ltb.  " 


Thla  Remarkable  Book  FREE 


4  vitl)  lanktomi.  IsTawtl- 

and  IB  BAT  taa*  m««  tor  Mr  bcAk. 

_  _  «ntl«B  I*  M  »t««rblMtr  IntacMtlu  atjU 

WMftTuIlT  Ill«a1r*1«4  fth*  r«nta,lnlB4  fi«U  sad  brfsnallM  «C  viUl 
iiit«r**l  lo  ym.     Till*  ba«k  bIm  raaU.iM  vnAraM  M  kbi  W 
'-i-r'fM  rtlnfc  la      rwsBrfcBbl*  M  It  U  Maalulvw. 


•uc«.  ^/.OO.  ^J.60 

f.V/  Sitftafof^rn  fm$M  your 
dtuzsist — if  not  of^tain- 
&tU  from  kirn,  sfnl 
upoti  rectipt  of  price. 


The  Bauer  Chemical  Co. 
24-F  Irving  Place     New  Yovl' 


'TPO  KKKP  the  hair  and  scalp  in  a  nornuil  healthy 
coniliriun  mcilical  authorities  Uiivisc  that  men 
should   shampoo   once  a  week;   women  once  a 
toi^night,  with 

Packers  Tar  Soap 

( Pure  as  the  Plaes ) 

In  cue  ofdandniff,  or  prcnutvire  loss  of  ihc  liiir,  the  frequencv  o! 
ihampooing  dcpciwli  of  cour»e  on  the  nrctit  ot'»ch  person.  The 
•yiiemitic  u»e  ol'Picker*! Tir  Soip  hi>  been  found  the  most  Mtbficiory 
and  dependable  means  of  keeping  the  scalp  aciive  and  healihj. 

Sca4  tot  our  bouklcc  of  ^cfkal  IftfornMlion,  How  id 
Cam  (at  t>i<  Htir  tat  Salf , "    Mailed  fitt  oa  in|<>c>t. 

The  Packer  Mfg.  Co.,  Suite  87V,  8 1  Fulton  St.,  N.Y. 


QMqIqXs 

«        «f  REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

Can6s  Coatc6 

Chiclets  are  the  re- 
finement of  chewing 
gum' for  people  of  re- 
finement. Served  at 
swagger  luncheons, 
teas,  dinners,  card  par- 
ties. The  only  chew-  ^ 
ing  gum  that  ever 

received  the  unqualified 
sanction  of  best  society. 
It's  the  peppermint— the 
true  mint. 

L(M)k  fur  the  Rirtl  Cjirds  in  the 
packages.  You  can  secure  a 
beautiful  Bird  .Mbum  free. 

For  Suir  ul  ull  the  Better  Sort  of  .Slo 

ihir  Ouncr  an.1  in  S. 
Ifc'.  acid  IV.  I'ukco 


.HKN-SEN  CHICLf 
COMPA.NV 

MctrofMsUlan  Tower 
N«w  VoilL 


yURAY&LANMAK- 

r   Florida  Water 


S 


"TME  lN1VfRS*L  PCRFIHE" 


Has  a  markeil 
quite  ils  own, 
l>e  clas5<?(l  Willi 
which  usurp 
can  nowise 
in  quality  or 
Tliesc  fact.s 
century's 
Uaih,  after 
for  general 
posirs  it  is  the 
use,  i (  y  n  u 
the  genninc 


imli  viduality 
ami  sh.juld  not 
cheap  perfumes 
the  name  hut 
approach  it 
permanence, 
stand   after  a 
test.    For  the 
shavine,  and 
toilet    p  u  r- 
one  ihinif  to 
arc  .seekinc 
and   the  best. 


A«  l'»:i'T  >o  »rii!.TiTt  T»:! 
HOLii  nv        i.t.Ai»iN<.  nm  «i«isT<» 


LANMAN  &  KEMP, 


■  II 

13S  WATDl  STMET 
NEW  YORK 


When  writing  to  advertiiers.  kindly  mention  The  Tbeatse  Macaziki 
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PEARS' 

SOAP 


A  shinins:  countenance  is  produced  by 
ordinary  soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears'  reflects  beauty  and  re- 
finement. Pears'  leaves  the  skin  soft,  white 
and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  Complexion 


What  Is  Lovelier 

lIlM  tlic  toH,  ImcXT  chit.k  with  1I14I  yiHjthlul  glow 
■nd  biightWH  wKKbnctHMde  th<  eyri  li&c  the  fild 
floM-ctt  ni  SfifUig? — Tn«i  ui*  Et-CAYA.  Naiuir't 
Uve  »}A  la  ItmAy.  iKr  nnr  IimIh  crcaa  ItnOM  n  die  | 
w«ld        iol  III  clivlKKt  qvulilr  bikI  fmttily. 

CREME  ELCAYA 

Mtntt  llf  •  t,  t>  II  r-At  .  Irdit.  K^mJ.  int^^Af 

M  alw  t)<  U  \k           I  l.OWA  •.•ll^ptn.w 

•*  «n  «  to      w  ifa>- «k  t<t  EXC  A  Y/S  ml  da'i  W4. 

totf  lO  r.'/BX  MllftlJlKlr* 

All  l>r>lrr>.  Si>ll.ia-W  Ml-. SHI  ■;■«'.««  t 
Cnfo"  tJCAVA  CEKAT  EICAVA 

SAV  ON  U  CAVA.  |V)L;tlHK  l-J  CAVA 


ft 


>C.  Ciu 


.  Ml  I^ML  1M0  FallM  S4..  N.  T. 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE  ENGRAVING 

COMPANY 
iqo  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

TKLtPHONEi  iSSo  BEEKMAN- 


vi.Hil>Ic-  lioon  In  mmivit  who 
l(rvi»w.  Tn«!  H:tiiiv  dt.-|HMttl;iUb 
toik't  ri>>((itHtlt;f ••cover  40  yr^. 

ttmfmtm  Smh^Htutm* ' 
T1<rT(ii«Tl>-l.i>j<-MirM.K'>Ml).VIiirr. 

«t  ■»  iiAil.  .%r«.r  I'W.f  ■)  •».<  V.;.  /  '..J, 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.. 
11»  K.miUn  »1n«l 


Discouraged  About 

Your  Complexion? 

Cotnittici  only  make  it  wume  «nd  d'^  rn>< 
Inilf  (h«  p«inplri.  (r«clclr».  blackheads  or 
rr  l  vpnr»  on  f»cff  no«r. 

I>r.  .iJiMir*  I*.  <'4iun|ilirir* 
Njifr  j^r^rnlr  ('4»iii gila-s inn  UtaftTN 
w  >ll    piittly    yuuff    hliMj^L    clrkti«c  tiilil 
lir.iultfir  Ihr  tkin.  Aiid  tUe  yini  A  frc^h 

lUr  lhr*<  AliMilurrly  »i(c  and  hiifmlett 
wiifrr*  fur  jii  Amj  •  trd  tlicn  t«l  youf  cnlrrof 
priiir  <Kr  moit  wonHrrful  l>rftutifirf  o(  \\\t  cocn|ilesif-n  And 
fifurv  Iconwn  to  the  meil»r«l  pmfeMloa.  I'sed  by  Bcauuful 
Womrn  for  n 

$1 .00  per  Itex.  (rnll  SO  «lnr  tnMiltnt'nt.J 
We  tuannir*  ailrcthlf  pKhicd  Hid  o4  full  Mrtvcih,  onlr  «li(m 
H<i«««tuTr  pliia  Wraivar,  faurias  OMT  prlnlcd  fMr&r^e«.    S"ld  It 
kII  rrllA!*le  drticslMK  or  MM  br  nMil  mraid  w  plBin  rcn-vr  Irniii 

RICHARD  FINK  CO..  Dciil.  11. 4IS  BrMiiwijr.  New  York  Clly 


BROWNS 

Bkonchial  Troches 

,iii«Ni  luiil  trrilall'in  of  thnKtl.  iclni'i;  tinirrl ill 
tviiat  lit  l.uiiiE  TnmMii*.  Iti<>iir|il1i«  mimI  AmIixih. 
¥r*v  fiorit  •>|>  tit»*  <ir  iiiir  Kvriiiliil  litt:Tr*Jl<-tit. 
^■\,\  Mhlt  it!  Niiiii|tlr  mitllaHl  (m>. 

.I'HIN  I.  liH'iiVN  \  Si>N.  tl'Ht   M.u*. 


PLAYS 


Lar^  Li«l  of  Nrw  Praf«Miooal 
•nd  Am»lrur  PUft,  ViuilcvilU 

N^w  MnHtrl  .Slultrul,  Jokea, 
Hind-Booki.  Ojptrcltii, 
Ealtrttliattli.  RtcluUoa*. 
Ojoict.   Drilli.  Wlgi, 
C(l- 


M«icjl   Pleet*,  S#ecUI 
OUI«|att,  Spukcrt,  TiMeaai 
Bfir4i.  Uratu  Ptiau  *ii4  Olbrr  Miiie-ap  Gm4i 
al«f «  F'».    T.  S.  DENISON'  «  CO.,  Drpl.  U  Ckkaca. 


Ar-i  Wti  At*  .  Nf«  \-<k     O-r  .-MiiilcKii  .■>t'*.k  I  '•niusT  «ii(J 

inidc  Ht>tfm«f>ri.  Kit>c)  Uvy.  IV'liiie  «'ha»r.  ll«rT>  n;<.rT, 
Ixlil  0(  p,  Anrtji  Ij-chlin.  In^iili  Nintlv,  H*rw*v  iVilmnr*. 
Mr.«    lUiicct:  ,  L«i>k:rt  l  y  >lf    .Alvimc      t  tiOiil<>«mAlt<>« 
'lliiitr.ii«<l     -k.  «t     '  M      Three  Tlt'Niuad  SiKcrcdcd."  <id- 


rtlw  co4ur  jcAcfrM*  o/  wiy  rcwm 

"Yua  select  the  color— we'll  mak< 
the  rug."  Afly  width— stamlei-t  ur 
to  l<  r<et  Any  IcortlL  Any  coli>r 
lofliv— %vl(  and  uiboued,  r>f  bcriirhi 
and  •klnltinc  Oncvul,  iailividi>al» 
Ktiitic  di«nilKd.  I'utr  wool  Of 
camel's  half,  etpetrly  wi>vvn  at 
^>Mir!  notice.  Writ r  for  citJorcud. 
Of  iJ<T  thrniifih  jour  lurni^hcr. 

Thrvud  Cf  Thrwn  Wttrkshofi 
Auhttm,  Js'vw  York 


PLAYS  OF  YESTERDAY 


.j(.)'ir.t  I'.Kii  by  the  throat.) 

K  »TK  I  "II  Ai-r  kne^i)  :  "Oh,  mercy!  incrcy!  It 
is  all  u  nitvtakt'!" 

Gai  .m  i  .(/>i(riitif|7  htr);  "Don't  touch  mc— 
woman!  ll'mlifs  Lcunard  to  Iht  ground.)  Now. 
beautiful  wanliin,  lovi-.  if  vou  run  love,  the  ihing 
joii  hasc  nfn  mt  trample  on,"  {Tramples  on 
Lfonaril  I 

K.Mr. :  ".M«  ri->  !" 

("lAiM  :  "\<it  in  tlii>  wurlil  or  the  next! 
I  .  Ihoul  to  ttnkf  )  (iod !  1  must  go  or  kill  1  Live, 
.ind  Iw  eiirscil  forever!"  (.S7ot»'  m»tie.  (iriffilh 
rashei  oS.  Leonard  insentiHe  on  ground.  Kate 
fainls  ) 

.Anil  w  iiuld  )uu  Irclicvc  it,  at  the  end  of  Ihr  play 
Kjlt-  i»  ^oinK  tn  m;irry  Gnlltth  (Munt?  I«  any- 
one nillinx  to  iK't  that  he  will  be  at  her? 

■•■|he  (.  hild  Siciiler"  was  an  old  '"thriller."  The 
M'tnc  ihiiwn  i>  wlure  the  hem  i%  let  down  by  a 
tr^ip,  >|ininK  In  kill  him,  and  the  comedian,  also  a 
«ai1iir.  iMms  after  and  rc&eiu':>  him.  .Mr.  (iordon 
Kdwari)>.  5lagc  m.-inafjer  at  the  .\cademy  of 
Miioic,  h,is  played  both  part«,  but  aihrnis  that 
havinii  the  "  trap"  suddenly  go  from  under  one's 
fert  and  Ih'  precipitated  into  the  dafk  takes  some 
nerve. 

"  I  he  Itlaci;  CpHjk"  was  the  first  of  the  Ama- 
7oniaii  .March  plays  dune  by  I'aulinc  .Markliam 
and  her  llriluh  blondes.  "Iliimpty  I)umpty"  wax 
m.\<\e  famous  by  (ienrec  L.  I'o.t  and  IKny  Denier. 

"The  Sea  of  Ire"  was  a  "thriller"  in  which  the 
kntiian  hero  and  heroine  meet  with  extraor- 
ilinnry  advrmurcs  while  escaping  on  the  ioc  Hoes 
fiom  the  i.'^ar's  cossueks. 

"Ihe  lollcen  llawn"  is  geiierally  estimated  to 
be  Dion  lloiicicault's  best  play.  In  the  scene 
'tliowil  llurc  in  no  lack  of  aclinn  Myles  N'a  Cn|>. 
palitn  i»  what  they  call  in  the  South  a  "moon- 
shiner" He  swinss  acrnss  from  rock  to  rock 
to  reach  his  distiller}.  Hnter  Danny  Mann  .ind 
Kily  O'Conniir.  Danny  wants  a  certain  ti.iper 
liily  has  concealed  in  her  liosom,  which  she  re- 
fuses to  yield  to  him,  whereupon  he  pushes  her 
nil  into  the  lake  below— a  Iremeniloiisly  sensa- 
tional scene,  .\lyles.  seeinK  something  niovinc 
on  tile  other  side,  tires  at  what  he  suppoM's  tn  be 
an  oiiei.  Mann  falls  and  rolls  fmrn  rock  into 
the  water.  Xlyles  discovers  I'lily  in  the  water 
and  n-scnes  his  swei-iheart.  T.ily  is  pushed  into 
tile  water.  Pan  falls  into  it  and  .Nlyirs  jumps 
into  it.  What  a  splash!  In  the  nriiiinal  cast  at 
1-aura  Keinc's  llieatre.  March  2y.  i>Ko,  were 
iloucicault  himself  as  Miles.  Ijiura  Keene  as 
Kily  and  Madame  !'nmi>i  .-i*  NIrs  t'regan.  Others 
were  Chas.  WheatleiKh,  Chas.  l-ischer  and  Gn»- 
tavin  I.etick. 

Of  all  these  old  plays  mil  nnc  lis-es,  excrirt  oc- 
casinnally  a  stiK-k  coin]iany  manager  puis  it  on 
III  avoid  payinR  royalty  in  what  he  knows  is  to 
he  a  week  of  had  businens.  .Anil  how  crude  and 
primitive  are  the  wihuI  cuts!  Those  were  not 
Ihe  days  of  (lash  lishls,  nor  art-posters.  But  in 
their  time  they  filled  the.xtrcs.  pleased  ihe  public, 
made  famous  the  actors  and,  let  us  hojie,  rn- 
ticlied  the  manaKcrs  and  authors 

  I1aii«v  I'  Mswsov. 

Mrs.  Annie  Yausan*  Dead 

.Mrs.  .\nnie  Veamans,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
Ik-si  kiio\%n  actresses  on  the  -\merican  stage. died 
iin  .March  jd  last,  .''he  was  bnni  on  the  Lsle  of 
Man  in  I.'*.!.^  and  made  her  first  »laKe  appearance 
in  .\ustralia.  When  'he  was  eighleen  she  mar- 
rusl  I'idward  Veamans.  Ihe  clown.  In  iHo.s  they 
'^imc  tn  America  and  Mrs.  Veamans  joined  a 
^liK'k  compan)  in  Hrcwiklyn,  where  she  attracleef 
Ihe  ,-itteniiiin  of  \ugustin  Dal.v.  who  engaged  her 
(or  the  tirand  Opera  IIoum'.  New  Vork.  Sliorlly 
.ifurw.iri^  she  jnineil  force*  with  llarrigan  and 
Hart.  apiKaring  in  the  lrish-.\meric.an  roles  for 
whieli  *1h  fanions. 


Wlvcn  writing  to  advert iNcrf.  kinr]]y  niciKion  J  iii    1  in  .\:He  Macazisc 
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tliiril  act!>.  I  kitow  liiJI  I  was  iitlcrly  oUlivioii* 
of  It— he  brcamc  Ixaiitifiil  llii'n.  Mis  voice  anri 
articulalion.  pcrhnps  his  iinmuncialiun,  wcri' 
not  all  iiiii;  miii:lil  ilisiri- — ljut  this  is  Wcr>minK 
catnioiis.  Brsidr  Mr.  Warfiilirs  f<iTc<.'<l  laugh  and 
lirrsomc  twitching  of  the  Uiwcr  lip,  the  sincere. 
sp<>niane<iiu  iniiwrionatiim  by  Niaster  Helton 
wa*  indeeil  a  rare  ilrliiiht. 

The  future  of  this  "infant  Rt>scui<"  may  not. 
however,  be  very  clearly  fiircsliadowcd  hy  his 
present  phenomenal  success.  Jnhn  Howard  I'ayne 
and  Thomas  Iturkr  won  remarkable  triumphs  a» 
lior  players,  but  in  man's  estate  llies  were  not 
actors  at  all.  the  former  Iwcame  known  as  .1 
playwright  (and  is  now  remembered  for  one 
sonii),  and  the  latter  as  a  violinist. 

Master  Urtty.  the  lL.nKlish  pr<Mligy,  made  his 
di.'but  on  the  static  at  the  aite  of  twelve  ihs 
brief  career  as  a  boy  actor  is  un|>ar.'illed  in  the 
history  of  the  theatre.  I'arliamrnI,  it  is  recorded, 
adjourn*  d.  to  see  him  play  Hamlet  at  Drury 
Lane.  Xo  higher  cnnipliiiient  than  that,  l^urence 
Hutton  once  said.  "cnuM  have  been  paiil  by  Kng- 
land  to  mortal  man."  Hut  in  maturity  Hetly 
was  aeenunlcd  a  very  inferior  player.  .And  when 
he  rlied.  at  the  age  of  eiRhty-three,  he  had  bee-n 
comparatively  fofKolten  for  almost  half  a  cen- 
lurv. 

\Vhen  Miss  l.eclere<|  anx-areil  at  the  I'reiicli 
Theatre  on  Fourteenth  Street,  in  Tom  Taylor's 
"Sheep  in  Wolf's  ClothinK."  the  part  of  Sibyl 
was  taken  by  "little  Minnie  Maddern."  then  but 
four  and  a  half  years  old,  "Her  knowlniKe  of 
stage-business."  wrote  Hutton.  "her  Kcncral  car- 
riage, and  the  careful  delivery  of  her  lines 
throughout  the  play  were  remarkable  for  a  child 
of  her  years;  and  hers  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  re|>resentati(>ns  in  the  piece." 
,\  few  vears  later,  at  liooth's  'I  heatre,  she  sur- 
prised S'ew  York  again,  when  she  personated 
.Arthur  in  '"King  Jidin." 

With  the  careers  of  Mrs.  t-'iske  and  Josef  Hof. 
mann  before  us,  we  may  perhaps  now,  indulge 
ourselves  with  the  prospect  of  possessing  another 
Mansfield  within  a  score  or  so  of  years. 

AmitTR  Sw.\!«. 


OKKAT  BEAK  BPRINO  WATER 
6*  ct«  p«r  ease  <  clAia-stopp«re<l  bottlM 


Vielor  Recerdi 

SIROTA— Four  New  Ketordi  by  the  World's 
Greatest  Cantor— lUNrtiiiiioN  nv  iiir  I'mrsi.s: 
May  It  Be  .\ccf:piAM.E ;  And  Bix.mjsk  ok  Oir 
Sins;   I.iki:  a  SiuriicHu. 

I  his  fantous  Cantor,  who  has  no  c<)ual  among 
singers  of  his  profession,  is  a  Kabbi  of  the  i  i  ni- 
pic  of  Warsaw,  Poland,  the  largest  and  most 
magnit'iccnt  of  all  Jewish  houses  of  worship 
.Managers  have  for  years  sought  to  induce  this 
tenor  with  the  maryelous  yuicc  to  make  a  con- 
cert tour,  but  aside  from  the  annual  concerts 
he  gives  at  St.  I'etersburg  and  .Moscow  by  im 
peria!  command,  he  has  never  sung  in  public 
except  in  the  Temple. 

Sirota's  present  tour  calls  for  a  limited  num 
ber  of  concerts  in  the  largest  cities  only,  and 
at  his  lirst  appearance  in  .New  S'ork  thousands 
were  turned  away,  unable  to  gain  admission. 

The  Victor  recorils  of  Cantor  Sirota  have 
made  his  voice  familiar  to  Jewish  circles  in 
.America,  and  many  others  not  of  the  Hebrew 
race  possess  some  of  these  wonderful  reprrwluc- 
lions  in  their  collections.  Some  of  these  Hebrew 
songs  of  worship,  with  their  mingled  mebuly  and 
waihng.  seem  to  express  the  heart  cry  of  a  race 
which  has  been  jwrsecuted  since  the  days  of  the 
I'haraohs.  while  others  breathe  a  steadfast  faitli 
in  the  God  who  has  preserved  and  prospereil 
them  through  it  all. 

TiiaxE  New  C\»<  so  Kfcohiis — Canta  pe'  me, 
Stttfolilan  Song.  Itovio-dc  Curtis;  Itohcine. 
iMartello's  Air.  .Iif  //.)  l^-oncavallo;  Kbsir 
d'amore.  Doniretti. 

Ihe  new  l  aniso  recorils  are  delightful  <ines— 
another  beautiful  Neapolitan  song;  a  second  air 
from  l.ronca\allo's  tiohi'mr,  which  will  be  e.ng- 
erly  welcoiwil  by  thfise  who  have  heard  the 
Hohimr  air  from  .\ct  III.  and  the  lovely  ro 
mama.  Vna  iurli;^  tagrima.  which  has  always 
been  the  most  fanu>us  of  the  Caruso  record.* 
his  exquisite  singing  of  this  beautiful  number 
lieing  s»imrlhing  to  l>e  long  rcmemlnred.  It  is 
now  issued  for  the  first  time  with  orchestral 
accompaniment.   

.Arthur  Nikisch,  who  will  eondui-t  the  London 
Svmphony  Orchestra  on  a  concert  tour  of  the 
Ignited  State*,  lieginning  .\pril  8  next,  is  insured 
for  $20o;noo  against  accident  or  death  by  his 
.Ameru-an  managers  during  a  [leriiKl  of  thirty  ilays. 


FIFTY  years  ago  llie  Pony  Express 
became  the  most  cfficieni  messenger 
service  ever  known. 

Pony  riders  carried  messages  from 
Missouri  to  California,  nearly  Iwo  thou- 
sand miles  across  mountains  and  des- 
erts, through  blizzards  and  sand  storms, 
constantly  in  danger  of  attack  by 
hostile  Indians. 

Fresh  horses  were  supplied  at  short 
intervals,  and  the  messages,  relayed 
from  rider  to  rider,  were  delivered  in 
the  record-breaking  time  of  seven  and 
one-half  days. 

Railroad  and  telegraph  took  the  place 


The  Pony  Express 

A  Pioneer  of  the  Bell  System 


t)f  the  Pony  Express,  carr>  int;mcssa)ics 
across  this  western  territory.  Ttiday 
the  telephone  lines  of  the  Bell  Sj-stcm 
have  done  more,  for  they  have  bound 
together  ranch  and  mine  and  camp  and 
villaijc. 

This  network  of  telephone  lines, 
followMiti  the  trails  of  the  Indians,  con- 
nects with  the  tckuraph  to  carry  mes- 
.saces  throughout  the  world. 

By  means  of  Universal  Bell  Service 
the  most  remote  settler  is  no  longer 
isolated,  but  has  tx-come  a  constantly 
informed  citizen  of  the  American  Com- 
monwealth. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

QneVoUcy  OneSysten,  UniVfrxal  Service 


FOR  YOU 

"There's  Life  on  the  Ocean  H'ave" 
THE  SEA  TRIP 
Ak»8  lii^  Atianiic  and  CuH  Coasts 

New  York  to  New  Orleans 

On  luxuciousir  appoJntad  10,600  ton 

Southern  Pacific 
Steamships 


giwm  HMtllh,  Comfort 
ud  PU*«ur« 


$40 


w«y         >p  I  V»  trip 


I.  H.  Nntling,  C  P.  A. 
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 Jt  dccMon  rewlcred  Itr  tbc  IMlcd  SMc* 

H  ht*  iMB  decided  by  the  Monks  hereaftrr  to  botllc 


CHARTREUSE 

(LIQUEUR  PfeRES  CHARTREUX) 

both  being  idrntically  the  laune  article,  under  a  combinalion  label 
icfiraaiting  the  old  and  tlic  new  lafacU,  and  in  lb«  old  ojrke  oC  buitk 
bcafiiiK  tiw  Uooka'  fanjHar  iBalgBia»  ■■  ihom  in  Ihb  MmtiscnKM. 

AcrordinK  in  the  <lt'(-i«i<in  of  the  l".  S.  Supreme  Court,  handed 
down  b^'  Mr.  J'l^Illl'  Htiitlirs  <<n  M-iy  I'j'I,  nu  one  but  the 

CarthuMan  Monlo  (Pitci  Charireux)  is  cnlillcd  ta  ii»  the  word 
CIIAK'I'REUSI^  a*  the  name  «r  denipation  of  a  Liqueur,  so  their 
viciorr  in  the  tuit  agamit  tltc  Ctuciucr  Conpwir,  repmenting  M. 
Ilrnn  Lrronturier,  ihe  Liqaidalor  aHiointed  by  the  French  Cotms. 
and  )ii^  succi-Mora,  the  Compiigiiie  Fcrmierc  d<  la  Grande  ChanrcnK, 

The  Carthusian  Monks  (Feres  Clartrcux).  and  they  alone,  have 
the  formula  or  rcci|ic  of  the  secret  process  empkyed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Ifac  gcaoine  Chwtrmie,  and  have  never  iwited  with  it  There 
it  no  scnnine  Chartreose  save  lliat  made  by  tiiem  at  Tamfoag,  Syrin. 

At  Cnt-clan  Winr  MrniunH,  niocrn.  lioteli,  C(f&. 

Diilicr  *  (  n.,  4.t  llrtuilaay.  Srw  ViHli.  N.  V. 
AfrtilB  for  V'liilrJ  Sfaleft. 


TURKISH 

BUCND    ^ 

CIGARCTTES 


There  may  be  oAerfiih  ia  die  break. 

but  there  ■•  only  one  cigarette. 

Falima  Cigarettes  miintaio  iheir  Mpe> 
rioiity  by  their  splendid  flavor  - 
due  lo  careful  blending  of 
tobacco. 


An 

dJemnUilienal 

frle  pmtml  caafoa.  25  a/ir&icA 
icenre  a  banAame  feit  tatttte  pm- 
naiit  02x32)  -  tdttUoa  ^  tOO. 


20  lor  15  CenU 


'DMIwtfwI^/fidlMdbial' 


mi 


For  the  Reduction  of  Superfluous  Fleah 


Mbi«( 


<i»-.^HT  ^huh  will  i'^  «•-  i  ^tnr<l  1>)  all  tlr;^  bunictinl  tnlth  t 
AUuie  •*  tvw4lN  Ut  t«sat|  wc  thiRf  wuMm  ttn  tnafe  urf  vitn  kat  «tM«. 


IMnn.  DR.  E.  H.  COCSnU,  4UnH  Am.  HsvYatkChy. 


GERALDINE  FARRAR 

ICaatUmri  ftam  ftr  Itt) 


way;'  she  imiiled, 
2 'Why.  yes,  why  not?' 

"So  that  afternoon  the  intcndant  name  and  I 
^g  for  him.  As  soea  as  1  had  linlthed  be  of- 
fered ne  an  cnmemmt.  I  «m  Aabbergaitcd. 
thinking  for  a  mooient  he  was  joking,  for  I 
cnuld  not  belirvc  that  I  was  ready  for  the  Royal 
I  )|'iTa  in  ULi  liii.  We  all  went  home  to  talk  it 
■  <ver.  and  m>  ntoilirr  said  that  it  would  be  a  fine 
ex|H-rimrr,  no  matter  how  it  came  onti  to  I 
aeeepird.  and  it  was  decided  thai  I  shonU  mnke 
ni>  diljut  in  "Kaust." 

'  \i  that  lime  I  hardly  knr»  a  word  of  Gcr* 
man.  wa>  scared  lo  death  cverj  time  I  went  out 
li>r  (ear  I  would  get  lost  and  never  gel  liome 
auain,  because  I  eould  not  make  people  under- 
stand where  I  lived  when  I  spoke  ihc  street  and 
numlier,  no  how  « as  I  to  sing  in  a  German 
Opera  hmi^e:'  But  the  intcndant  viid  that  I 
could  tnake  ni}-  <l«lmt  in  Italian,  and  have  a  rea- 
sonable time,  say  two  years,  to  pcricct  myself 
in  the  language.  I  knew  well  that  I  was  only 
fitted  for  the  French  md  Italian  operas,  and  the 
iotCBdant  was  lo  let  me  sing  only  (he  things  I 
was  suited  lo,  which  is  not  alwavs  the  case.  Ynn 
sec,  I  came  it  a  foilunatt-  mommt.  (or  the  Koyal 
'Jpera  wis  in  a  rut  and  v<  ry  much  m  need  of  a 
luiviliy.  so  it  was  just  possible  I  might  be  the 
i  -nt-  In  any  case,  the  intendant  wat  nni  lo  pay  me 
en .  iikIi  to  break  the  Royal  Treasury  if  I  lailnl. 

"When  I  went  down  to  the  ftrsl  rehearsal  iluv 
lh..uKl)t  I  was  eraiy,  and  I  knew  ihey  were. 
l'  vcr>iIiinK  on  that  Mage  in  those  days  hikd  hiecn 
wurkecl  out  to  a  system  that  was  maddening.  You 
had  to  stand  exactly  on  one  spot,  then  so  many 
Meps  to  the  right,  do  precisely  siKh  a  thing  at  such 
a  moment,  and  never  move  «>  much  as  an  eyelash 
onless  It  hail  been  previously  passed  on  by  the 
Royal  c^immission.  Well,  none  of  that  for  mel  How 
was  I  to  know  w  hat  I  should  wish  lo  do  when  die 
time  came?  So  we  had  it  otit  then  and  there. 
whereuiM>n  they  threw  up  their  hands,  saying 
that  the  trajy  .\nuiiiari  would  only  last  one 
pur  form  jiii  t  ,  jo  liu  rr  was  no  use  bothering. 
I  hey  had  stock  costumes  for  the  artists,  wiut 
Marguerite's  gowns  made  big  |g»mli,  with  seams 
turned  in  a  half  a  yard  to  they  couM  be  let  out 
or  tucked  in  In  s'lit  :iii>iiu'l>  up  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  ii-_irh'.  Sd  1  'mhi  in  nit<n<lant, 
who  was  by  ilial  lime  frightrnid  to  death  of 
me,  not  knowing  what  kmd  of  a  wild  animal  he 
had  lo  deal  with,  tcllinc  him  that  I  must  have 
individual  cosiumrs  and  be  permitted  to  pick 
them  out  for  myself  Me  woald  have  promised 
me  any-thing  ]ong  as  I  did  not  bite  nira.  and 
they  all  waited  with  fear  and  trembling  for  the 
bomb  to  cxplinlc.  That  was  ten  years  ago  the 
isth  of  last  October,  when  I  was  eijriiteen  years 
oM.  I  am  itill  a  memhcr  of  the  fcogral  Open 
of  Berlin,  from  which  I  have  lo  ask  leave  of 
absence  each  year  when  I  wish  to  come  to 
America. 

"The  night  of  my  first  appearance  dors  not 
stand  out  particularly  in  my  recollection.  I  waa 
too  young  to  have  any  fear,  for  it  wan  all  a 
great  joke  In  mr.  for  I  never  thought  I  was 
ready  for  any  h  appearance,  but  if  they 
wanted  me  to  try.  I  was  willing.  The  night  that 
does  stand  out  was  when  I  made  my  first  appear- 
ance at  Monte  Carlo,  not  at  the  card  tables,  but 
at  the  opera.  It  happened  that  Caruso  was  to 
make  his  first  apiwarance  there  on  the  same 
night,  and  I  had  never  heard  him  sing.  The 
opera  was  Puccini's  'Rohrmc."  and  at  the  re- 
hearsals he  had  onK  humiiic!  the  leads,  so  I 
had  really  no  idea  what  he  uiunded  Hke.  As 
you  know,  in  that  first  scene  I  am  sitting  in  ■ 
chair  half  turned  from  the  audience,  with  a  dark- 
ened staue.  when  he  begins  his  ari;i.  As  he  began 
to  pour  out  Ihiil  Kor^-ii'ous  Ho.-.d  of  tone  I  simply 
lost  all  sense  ni  where  I  was.  Hit  by  bit  1  turned 
until  my  hack  was  squarely  lo  the  audience,  just 
gating  at  him.  while  that  voice  of  his  caught  me 
up  and  carrietl  me  off  I  knew  not  where,  only 
lo  some  place  I  had  never  been  before. 

"At  last  there  gradually  came  over  me  a  hor 
rible  sense  of  silence,  as  though  I  was  alone  in  a 
great  wilderness,  and  I  glanced  around,  when  my 
eye  fell  onjittic  Vigna,  the  conductor,  who  was 
fairly  ^aaw^^  up  011  down  on  the  stand,  shak- 
ing his  fist  at  me.  "Why  don't  you  sing?  It's 
ynnr  titrn  '  he  \  rllert     The  orchestra  had  Stopped, 

evrryit  II.:  ii ,  ■  -tnpiied  Uut  fifialty  I  got  my 
bcarinvs  .ind  <iartcd  in  with  a  feeble  little  peep, 
sounding  so  wee  ami  quavery  that  it  was  pitiful. 
It  made  me  feel  sorry  for  myself  But  an  of  a 
sudden  I  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  I  was  part  of 
the  performance,  and  that  if  Canito  had  snni: 
like  that  it  was  distinctly  up  to  me  to  do  some- 
thing, ao  I  went  at  it  with  all  there  wm  in  me. 

Katuon  HAcmT. 
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ELENA  GERHARDT 


Eliiui  Gi-rlurdt  that  follow  i<l. 

Ihc  Irutc  air  of  the  old  town  anil  iis  im 
prr&sions.  toecthrr  with  hct  temperament,  inadr 
tad  »n«ig»  lo  tier  tJie  most  eiuiijciiial:  jiiyiiu*  cim> 
wemed  outside  her  life.  She  wilit  when  sin 
was  forced  to  smg  them.  To-day.  when  she  give* 
Brahms'  "Der  Sthmied,"  a  womiui'i  song  of  jo)- 
ous  pride  in  the  strength  of  hrr  blackamith  loviT. 
whose  crashing  strokes  at  the  anvil  till  the  street 
and  square,  one  knows  that  >he  has  triuin|>licd 
over  a  singleness  of  mood  But.  a»(aiii,  to  hear 
her  in  the  same  comijoser's  "Immer  l.eistr  \\ir<l 
Mein  SchlumnuT,"  the  harrow niK  tiageily  a 
woman  vainly  waitinR.  when  even  sleep  heromes 
a  thin  veil  agaimt  reality,  and  dreams  bring  (he 
fancy  that  he  is  there  with  none  to  let  him  in, 
there  sprinss  lirm  knowledge  of  the  depths  that 
one  may  ptcree.  the  tender  innghl  that  one  may 
develop  through  calm,  ideal  surroiin<ling%  where 
joy  itself  never  reaches  beyimd  an  Indian  Sum- 
mer of  mellowness. 

It  it  a  custom  at  the  Lcipiig  Conservatory 
that  every  aspirant  namni  for  ap|»carancc  in  a 
Pupirt  Concert  must  prove  his  or  her  ability 
before  the  Director,  who,  in  those  days,  happened 
to  be  Arthur  Nikisch,  the  most  adored  of  tier 
man  conductors.  Three  songs  of  Hrahms'  F.lema 
Gerbardi  brought  with  her,  along  with  the  ex 
pcctant  HedmondL  The  girl  began  without  a 
trace  of  nervousness,  for  (and  she  now  smiles 
when  she  tells  it),  "'1  love  »u  to  sing  that  1 
thought  every  one  would  be  pleased  to  hear  me." 
Nikisch  evidently  agreed.  "You  sing  so  charm- 
ingly that  I  will  play  your  accompaniments  my 
telf,"  was  his  comment  when  that  hrst  lied  ended. 
To-day  be  keeps  the  printed  notes  of  it  as  a 
souvenir.  All  Leipzig  took  the  same  artistic  in 
terest  in  her;  it  looked  on  the  gradual  unfoUling 
of  her  talent  as  does  an  ardent  lover  of  orchuU 
on  the  blossoming  of  some  rare  variety,  thai 
spirit  of  enthusiastic  sympathy  intensitied  her 
oneness  with  surrounilings. 

iMually,  slie  asked  of  Nikisch.  "Do  you  think 
that  I  can  give  my  own  concert?"  and  he  tt- 
tumed  as  characteristic  query,  "Who  will  give 
it  if  you  do  not?"  When  she  asked  of  him  ad 
vice  in  choice  of  an  accompanist,  he  smiled  aud 
said.  "Won't  you  have  me?"  All  that  had  prr 
ceded,  the  intimate  interest  of  those  in  her 
daily  life  had  seemed  a  natural  thing,  but  now. 
on  the  threshold  of  proving  herself  prcifession 
ally,  to  have  the  foremost  conductor  of  Oermanv 
elevate  her  lo  his  artistic  level  through  smh  re 
quest,  had  a  profound,  unawaitcd  meaning  l^hc 
singer  went  home  with  mixed  feelings,  uncertain 
as  to  whether  or  nut  he  had  spoken  in  fun,  il 
teemed  too  big  a  thing  to  loom  as  fact  on  hrr 
borinon.  All  of  ten  days  and  nights  it  took  her 
to  get  up  courage  to  put  her  doubts  to  rest  by 
going  again  to  see  him  Of  extraneous  detail' 
of  the  visit  Elena  Gcrhardt  said,  "It  was  a  beau 
tiful  day,  and  my  cheeks  were  fiery  red  "  When 
the  stood  in  the  prevnce  of  Nikisch.  he.  sceint; 
her  girlisli  imccrtatnty,  the  iiursiioning  in  her 
blue  eyes,  her  scarlet  cheeks,  saved  her  all  words 
by  declaring  promptly.  "I  know  why  you  come, 
to  remind  me  of  my  promise.  I-ct  me  look  up 
a  free  day?" 

By  odd.  delightful  roinridence.  November  elev 
enlh,  her  twentieth  birthday,  was  chosen  for  the 
debsit :  Wollgandt.  ccmcert-meister  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus  orchestra,  and  son-in-law  of  Nikisch. 
being  selected  to  assist.  All  Leipzig  was  present, 
for  It  became  a  kind  of  musical  chrislenini;  of 
one  of  their  very  own  None  there  realized  that 
night,  perhaps,  that  it  was  the  Last  time  that 
they  miglil  call  her  so,  for  il  meant  the  opening 
of  the  door  of  Hight. 

.•\fter  an  appearance  with  the  Gewandhaus  or- 
chestra, she  sang  in  Hamburg  with  the  Philhar 
Dsonic  of  Berlin,  and  presently  in  Berlin  itself, 
where  to-day  people  crowd  up  lo  the  platform 
at  the  concert  s  close,  and  call  by  name  to  her 
for  this  lied  nr  that,  favorites  which  they  refuse 
to  go  home  without  once  more  hearing  Six 
years  ago  she  went  to  London,  with  a  result  that 
has  brought  her  hack  annuallv  for  ten  weeks 
each  spring  and  summer,  and  to  >ing  throughout 
Great  Britain  During  King  F.dward's  reign, 
she  sang  in  private  to  Queen  .Mexandra.  who 
came  after  each  group  of  lieder  lo  speak  with 
her:  the  hat  tuns  before  the  Dowager  F.mpress 
of  Riistia,  and  the  reigning  one;  Vienna.  Mos- 
cow. Milan.  Paris  and  Buda  I'esth  are  among 
the  cities  she  visited  long  before  she  came  to 
lit.  At  Buda  PcMh  it  was  that  enthusiasts, 
reaching  across  the  foot  lights,  held  her  gown 
fait,  keeping  her  by  force  for  encores  when  the 
regular  pr^'Eramme  ended. 

QKEAT  BEaK  SPSHO  WATER 
M  eta.  pir  oas*  •  glast-itoppirad  iMitUet 


By  the  use  of  the 
iT>ar\  clloiis 

L-.vprcssion  devices  of 

The  Tel-Electric 

Piano  Flayer 

yoit  TcaliiC  the  pteasurc  of  |ifi>oi<ally  pn^liicing  music.  Yoti  re- 
iili/t-  it  iniirc  fully  lhait  any  nthcr  kiiul  uf  a  pUycr-piami  because 
jiiur  iitiiiiii  alone  ate  cmphiywl. 

\  ml  do  not  havr  lo  pump  the  TKI-  EI.EL'TKIC,  and  thetrfotc  joo 
lan  •ooKiiliaK'  v>Kir  illptilioii  on  Ihii  resulalimi  of  i««  tempo,  expiculon, 

IHTiUU  aiid  I  Il'     \  liirn-  l.iu.  Il  of  the  finger  and  a  luni  of  ihe  wrt»l  give 

yiiu  loinplele  lomii-l  ii»«f  lhi.i  woKlerfill  plavel. 

Yofi  h.ne  «i  j.wir  command  the  wlioU-  tinitr  of  mu.kal  <'iini|HMhian. 

V<w  ,  ail  play  wiih  ihe  le>.hni<|ue  <.f  a  m»»ier  nm>ician  the  Kyniphonie^  of 
lle«lh<>v>'ii  aii<l  ih«  eludes  of  riii.|>in  or  the  ►rlettion'  from  llic  lale^l  opeiellw. 

TIIK.  TKI.  KLKI  TKIC  i«  lb«  Biodt  BrliMi<:  and  ie«iion»ivr  of  all 
MU)e»  piano*.  Ii»  louili  i»  all  but  hunuiti.  Its  coiitiol  maj  !»■  bamcd  in  a 
lew  inoniinis. 

Exclusive  Tel'Klcctric  Features 


Il  can  Ijc  .itUiteil  .my  jp-md  ■  ii|-t  ><t>t 
jiijiin.  TV  r%i<«r:««l><Mt  tU;vii,'c^  tn*un- 
utir.-ntl?  •ill*  iW  )t  y«itr  finc*»- 

lt«  ecualt  t«<l^  are  Mifc  t4  wul  ami  an 

ItrVlaliUttiTslr- 


Tlir  |'r»o*-t  ri|irr»ii>ti  i<  lnli»  iW  mlU 
It  Mit  tn  attt   «**  •'t-Hrm-l  iIhe  \ty 


IW  I'JtU  .\vcnu» 


Pric«  artachMl  to  yotir  piMo  f^SO 

The  Tcl-Flectric  0>mpany 


•  Votk  Cily 


f    Chit  f\AO  t 


Have  You  Observed 

the  striking  change 
in  the  appearance  of 


The  CmART  C ET 7 

k       f    A  MAGAZINE  OF      L  # 
t;Lt;VtRNESS  ^--^ 


You  have  only  to  take  one  good  look  at  fhtr  current 
issue  to  recot;ni/c  that  the  new  Smart  Sft  is  un- 
questionably the  best  niaga/ine  of  fiction,  poetrv,  wit 
and  hiinior  ever  produced  at  any  time  or  in  any  country. 


EVERYONE  WHO  I.S  INTERESTED  IN  THE  THEATRE  WILL 
BE  INTENSELY  INTERESTED  IN  THE  NEW  SMART  SET 

FOR   MINDS   THAT   ARE   NOT  PRIMITIVE 
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.1/  .1  a .-;  /  .V  /;•   Ani'  r.RTisp.R 


The  ANCELUS 


P  LAY  E  R 
P  I  ANO 


WACNER 


COUNOO 


MOZART 


CHOPIN 


USZT 


CRIEG 


MASSENET 


Instrument 
ofP  ersonality 

No  two  musicians  play  ihc  »ame  compo^tition 
alike.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  piece  of  music 
JmA  ever  been  played  twice  alike. 

Piania»inio.  in  written  music,  means  play  softly 
—  but  how  softly  > 

Accelerando,  means  play  rapidly-  but  how 
rapidly  ? 

Only  the  inBlimI  of  thr  tn(livi«]u«l  r«n  drt-»de  or  ||uv«fn 
ihnc  queHttunn,  iind  tKiit  in  wKrrcin  tUf  Anifrlua  in  wuntjrr- 
ful.  Il  rtmhtrs  (Kr  pUyrr 'pi«ni«l  to  infii«r  Km  indiviflualiix 
inio  ihv  cnmpoacr's  slylc. 

With  thr  PhriMtins  t'Fvrr,  lh«  Melutljr  Buitcinii  antl  thrt 
ItuiHAnre  of  lh«  Artiatyle  Munc  Rolli^  you  c«n  civp  your 
oirn  imrrprrtation  of  what  the  compo««r  wrolv  cMclly  as  a 
fireat  muiician  doe«  by  mcAnii  of  hu  6nger*. 

Or  you  may  rmploy  (he  Melodant  lo  pick  out  the  mcrUKlv 
of  the  compositron  to  tt  aoundi  clear  and  di«tinct  above  ih^- 
accompaniinenl,  while  you  yourself,  by  reading  the  ArtlM^  Ir 
marlLinK  with  the  PhraKintf  t^vrr,  give  the  beautiful  tempo 
eflrt-iii  imlHHfed,  thus  prcxluring  a  delightfully  arliittic 
rrn<]itiiin. 

7  Kr  Diaphragm  INteunuiiira,  by  exactly  imitating  ihe 
human  ti>urh.  give  lo  the  mutir  p«'udurrd  by  lh«  Angelun- 
ptAnt«t  the  la«t  element  needed  lu  make  il  like  that  of  the 
most  skilled  band  playing. 

TheowTver  nl  an  Angelit*  ban  no  musical  limilatton»  ulber 
than  his  own  mustcal  sen»«.  "llic  Angelus  i«  ]u»t  as 
ilef>endrnt  upon  the  plnyer-pianist  for  its  highest  possibdi- 
lifs  as  is  ihe  tiarp  or  iKe  \iohik,  but— il  enables  anyone  to 
produce  muair  wktrh  t"  perfect  in  lrc.hnit|ue  and  cotrett  in 
expression  so  far  as  the  roniponrr'a  infenituns  luive  been 
indicated  in  the  wiitten  acoie. 

The  patented  device*  And  emcluMV)*  fraiures  whi4-h  mi*ke 
the  Angelus  a  nevf  muwai  /nsfnmwn/ and  not  a  nwchantcal 
piancK  are  found  in  no  other  mitrument. 


uosMcmsa 


CHAMINADC 


N£ViN 


oorazETn 


CUNKA 


PUCCINI 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 


Tb*  n^al  trrm  will  open  April  .1 
C<ian#<4^(l  wilk  Mr.  Cbarlot  Frohm*n'«  rjn|»ir«  Th«*tr«  mnd  CamfMnk** 

Recosnizcd  as  Leading  Institution 

for  Dramatic  Training  in  America 


BOARD  OF  TKUSTEES 
FrMklio  H.  Su>«il,  PrranlMl 
DMii.l  FroKmAn  Jutvn  t>r<rw 

Bcaiunin  F.  Rocdrr  AuuiHtua  1  hotn 
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For  (AUUg  mmI  Ulorm.ti<Mi 
ply  l«  l^e  Srvr.<4ur 
Koon  l<;2.  C>m>c.>  Hull 


The  official  Programme  of  the 

iJtctropolitau  €>prra  J^ousc,  ilcto  E)oi1i 

TKe  mosl  exclusive  medium  which  no  advertiser  can  afford  lo 
overlook  will  be  published,  beginnmg  this  season,  by 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO. 

Send  for  Rates  and  Parliculars  8  to  14  W.  38th  St,  New  York 


WEBER  AND  FIELDS 


anil  viiliAliitiw,  "  f<'|ilicil  Lr»   l  lrlils. 
.\lalii--U|i  it  p-.il  fur  an  rnlrancc.    tl  gcU  a 


lllH 

■■M:.L 

nxith  wlii-n  \<>ii  come  i>ii,  and  that's  »  kimkI  bc' 
miiiiiiiK,'  )>riitfHtc(J  ilir  tall  parlnrr.    "After  that 
•  111  iniisl  Hurk  ' 

"Htit  it'll  a  help,"  inststtd  the  small  on*.  "When 
I  K"  oil  the  5trcct  (ic-oplc  >av.  'But  that  can't  l>c 
Ufhi-r    lie's  a  fat  man.'    It's  good  bumncss." 

"I.cw"  l-"iflilj  ulinnfc  his  head.  "Wc  never 
irgiii',"  he  uiil 

"Xiit  alMiiit  the  ciimedv  of  a  nitiiation '■" 

"We  ma>  dilTer  at  the  hcainiiitiK.  hut  we  al- 
ways sttllr  it  U\  *»\m^,  'Well,  lct'»  try  it."" 

".Viir  alxitii  the  inuMc?" 

-.No" 

"Nfir  ahoul  the  iirindinls  lo  be  cngagrd?" 
"\'<i,'  •did  Lew  I'icUU. 

"\or  alHiiit  vkht'ther  the  girU  one  kIccI*  for 
thr  chiirus  arc  pnit)  enough ?" 

■  \Vc  mver  iHilhrr  ahmit  tlic  iliorui  girln.  At 
inoMi  thrv  are  a  Wk  driKjt,"  taid  "l.ew"  l-'irldi. 

"Ihe  stage  manager  chooses  them,"  taid  "Joe" 
Wcher. 

"We  never  bother  about  the  girU ;  we  have 
our  own  i;irU  at  home."  taid  the  tirvt. 

"Hut  we  do  cate  whether  they  arc  a  bard- 
uiifkint;  ehorus,"  «iid  the  second. 

"We  always  agree  on  everything  that  ti  of  any 
imiiortancc,"  said  <ine. 

"EscT  since  we  went  to  see  Tiin>  Pastor  at 
»even  l>ecau»e  some  enmedian  had  told  u*  he 
went  to  his  oflicc  at  seven  in  the  nioming — and 
united  until  half  paM  ten" 

"Harry  Miner,  too -we  went  to  see  him  at 
M'ven." 

"And  wailed  tuitil  eleven." 

"I''a)  Tcni|>leton  is  a  Kreat  bnrlesi]uer  So  it 
Willie  Tolher  and  Ada  l.ewis  ' 

I  he  junior  reverted  tu  the  subieel  of  bor- 
Irsquc  "And  David  Waiiiebl  i»  wonderful 
Lillian  Kussell  has  a  ureat  sense  of  humor.  But 
l>iirleM)ue  involve;  make-up,  and  it  is  a  shame  to 
■■poil  il  lieautiful  (liclure" 

'1  be  liufids  III  the  I'liKck  had  swevt  arotmd  lo 
lull  past  one  Ihr  p.irtners  not  into  their  over- 
r.ials,  makinK  re,idy  to  depart  to  their  crowded 
little  dressm)!  riMim  downstairs,  where  the  short 
patlnir  dresses  before  the  lower  half  of  the  mir- 
ror and  the  lunu  one  stands  behind  him  and, 
tiiukinK  into  the  ii^itne  tookinit  ittass,  makes  up 
over  his  sitotihler,  while  .\1iss  Russell.  Miss  Tcm- 
plcion  and  others  are  sumptuously  quartered. 

"Our  motto  is,  "We'll  take  what's  left,*"  (aid 
"l,ew"  Kields. 

"N'li.  it's  'Well.  let's  try  it.'"  said  "Joe"  Weber. 

"I  a5ked  the  pair  who  have  created  sumelliiag 
new  in  the  theatrical  worhl,  and  whose  sucxe*t 
has  been  unparalleled,  the  secret  of  that  succeM. 

"It's  work  and  kcepinn  tip-to-date,"  "Lew" 
l''irlils  spoke  first. 

"It's  work  and  K'vmK  them  something  new," 
lliis  from  "Joe"  Weber. 

The  itmior  member  with  two  long  strides 
crosseil  the  r<iom  and  opened  the  door  The 
senior  »toi«d  his  ground,  but  with  a  gracious 

I  low. 

Ads  PATTEH40K. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRIKO  WATER 
SO  cti.  per  CAM  fl  glau-itopnarttd  tynttlaa 

A  N«w  fUf  BurMU 

John  W  Rumsey,  for  many  years  the  business 
'iLinaser  for  Uanicl  I  rohman.  lus  orKaniied  a 
I'lireau  for  the  renresenlalion  r»f  ,^merican  and 
iiireifpi  authors,  lie  will  handle  plays  for  au- 
thors and  manaccrs.  acting  as  aKent  for  both. 
Mr.  Rumsey's  personal  reputation  ensures  a 
standard  of  business  mtesrity  and  al>s<j|ute  fair- 
■less.  I  he  (irospcctus  sent  out  by  Mr.  Rumso' 
reads  as  loltiiws : 

"Provided  with  substantial  capital,  this  com- 
pany will  make  prompl  remittances  of  royalties 
fo  auth«irs.  ami  will  strive  als<>  lo  create  a  van- 
i:i)!c  (loini  iif  mutual  benetit  to  both  author  and 
manaticr.  We  sliall  nut  represent  a  play  lo  be 
Rood,  unless  we  believe  it  is  so.  We  shall  advise 
authors  without  prejudice,  and  shall  endeavor  to 
ulitaiii  fur  ihem  the  i;reatcsl  possible  results  with- 
"iil  )eoiiardi/ing  the  inlere«ls  of  themselves  or 
producers.  We  hops'  to  render  a  real  service  lo 
all  parties  concerticil  in  the  wrilinK  and  producing 
of  plays  I'romfl  action,  frflmfi  attention  and 
fromfl  returns,  will  be  our  aim  and  purpose. 

Juif.i  W   Ri.'SISKV,  President. 


.\  Itenefit  Biven  bv  the  Twelflh  Night  Club  for 
Ihr  Stony  Wnld  ^sanitarium  Imk  place  at  the 
l.vrcum  Theatre  on  Monday  afternoon,  March 
iS  last 
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life  It  thus  easily  c»ovc)cd  Uc  mc  Ikt  ix 
chaiigiim  voK«  with  hrr  yuiithful.  plaionic  li.vcr, 
whi»r  mniTrity.  howcixr,  i»  ttinicd  by  his  slanyy- 
n«s.  vaicurncss  of  vxpr(*<(xir>n  and  f>)>vi<iii*  I'tay 
ine  iif  a  part.  'Ihr  husband  hai  a  plaionic  lovr 
affair,  hr,  tCK>,  imaginini:  hiiriMrK  li>  Iw  harm- 
Icssly  in  Ii»vc  with  a  >tinn);<T  prr*rfiti  Ihc 
youngrr  (witiilf,  i>f  coiirsr.  linall>  cuiih;  tiigi-lhcr. 

Mn.  I''j«kr  in  this  last  act  lavr*  hrru'lf  hraiili- 
fully.  H<rt  pcrformanr*'  is  a  itrliriout  cxprc*»i"n 
•>(  wnlitnrnlahty  hroiight  In  it*  sfnws.  Shr  is 
riot  allo«rlhcr  willing  !■>  ihn.w  ovrr  her  |Mn. 
and  It  is  a  biavc  iiruKRir  she  makes  brdire  yieUI 
ing  to  common  M-nse. 

The  performaiitr  and  the  pnidnrtinn  were  all 
that  could  br  reijtiirrd  (nr  a  play  so  rxut-tlnK  iti 
Ihrnr  lartinilars.  The  old  r.anli-ner.  a*  playnl 
by  Kmcit  Stallard,  fiirnishnl  littinjt  comcily.  ' 


rUl.TON'.  "The  TvrHooN."  Ilay  m  threv 
acts  by  Menyhert  I^ngycl.    I'mdiiceif  March  ii 

Here  n  a  play  worth  seems,  a  dnima  with  ibi 
genuine  thrill,  a  cyelonir  tra^t'dy  that  «tirs  >>>ii 
to  voiir  very  de^»1hs,  a  play  %r>  powerful.  s*t  ab 
»<>rhinK  and  inlrre^tiinj  that  at  tile  end  llie  »pic 
tator.  like  the  unhapp.s  Tokerumo,  Ihr  japanrvi 
hero,  is  left  in  a  condition  IkDrderinK  on  niriilal 
collapse.  No  one  should  fail  In  ko  t<>  w  thi'< 
remarkable  play,  which,  for  «lierr  n<ivfliy. 
strength  of  situations,  interest  <>f  diali>KUt'. 
cleverness  of  acting,  stands  out  aliove  almost 
rs'ery  other  production  of  the  present  M-ason. 

Tokeramo,  a  choice  pr<.iliict  of  the  Jupanrsc 
Ifnvemment,  played  b>  Walker  Whitesitle,  is  re 
tined  and  aristiK:ratic  in  apiM-arance  I'lmn  his 
learning  and  real  depeml  the  succcs?  of  <ine  ■>f  a 
mns\  important  undertukins.  Kxactly  what  that 
scheme  is  is  indertntic,  I>nl  it  seems  to  oinccm 
the  translation  of  a  philosi>)>hiL'al  wmk  by  a  Gcr 
man  professor,  who  has  just  c<implrte<I  it  after 
fort)  vears  of  toil,  and  as  lent  the  manuscript  to 
one  oi  this  rotrrie  of  Japanese.  "The  tirofcssftr'.H 
manuscript  is  not  returned  when  calleil  for.  hiil 
it  ii  kept  »«  that  it  might  be  translateil  b\  i'oki- 
ramn  In  the  meanwhile  he  falls  in  love  with 
fllona,  a  youni;  wnman  of  Berlin  of  easy  moraU 
She  it  playing  a  name  with  him  To  uralif>  her 
vanity  she  has  set  out  to  dr.iw  fiom  the  iinjia.i 
sivc  young  aristocrat  a  declaration  of  passion 
Alone  in  the  room  with  him,  she  d>H's  master 
him.  and  after  he  has  (Kkssionalely  emlirace<l  her, 
arid  forgotten  his  duly  to  Japan,  'he  taunts  him 
with  hrr  victory  and  real  purpose.  «biri-upon  in 
a  burst  of  primitive  savagerv,  he  chokes  her  to 
death. 

Quickly  he  summons  his  Jafianese  friends  and 
tells  them  all.  l)e  is  willing  to  die  for  his  crime, 
but  it  is  determined  by  the  wise  idd  leader  that 
Tokeramo,  whose  work  is  still  unlinishe<l,  is  loo 
important  to  Japan  to  \tr  permuted  to  suffer 
They  have  no  feeling  in  the  matter  other  than 
tlut  of  patriotism.  .\  sul«lilute  is  calleil  for 
.Ml  eagerly  respond,  and  a  voltintesT  is  selected 
Tokeramo  escapes  trial,  and  is  found  at  hi*  desk 
dead  from  over-exhaustion  through  work.  Me 
had  died  a  martvr  to  the  cause, 

Mr  Walker  \Vhilcside  pla>c<l  a  verv  unusual 
part  uncommonly  well.    It  re<|uired  constant  re 

freasion,  with  Kueh  onthursis  of  passion  anil 
rroeity  and  feeling  as  were  n^'l  incouMslent  with 
the  character.  He  •lid  it  with  vers  grctt  artistic 
discretion.  Malcolm  Williams,  as  a  dissolute  ar- 
tist, who  was  jihed  by  the  faithless  lllona.  and, 
in  coniequcncc  Iwcame  a  m^iral  wreck,  gave  a 
splendid  performance.  Ilenr>  Kergman,  .as  the 
wise  old  leader,  emphasizetl  llie  character  in  ap- 
pearance an<l  manner 


NEW  .VMSTERDAM  "Olivej  Twist"  Tlay 
in  five  acts,  founded  on  Charles  Dickens'  story 
by  J  Ci>myns  Carr     I'roduced  I'cbruary  3b 

Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  version  of  "Oliver  Twist" 
gets  as  far  ax  possible  away  from  the  crude  ar- 
rarKrm''nts  of  «<■•  nrs  which  served  to  bring  into 
fame  many  actors  of  real  genius  of  a  generatiirn 
or  two  atio.  The  spirit  of  this  version  is  not  th.it 
of  the  old  one.  It  cannot  he  said  that  the  char 
acters  are  not  as  true  to  Dickens.  The  play  is 
certainly  lr<s  brutal,  and  many  of  the  old  familiar 
Ktnc«,  and  some  of  them  not  at  all  offensive, 
have  been  dropped.  The  play  is  now  more  d-* 
meatic.  and  is  very  busy  with  all  that  concerns 
Oliver's  parentage  and  the  efTort  to  get  him 
secure  in  the  harbor  of  home.  It  is  true  we 
have  fagin's  den,  the  scene  of  his  scho<d  for 
young  thieves.  Nancy  and  her  pathetic  relations 
to  Bill  Sikes,  many  scenes  of  the  old  version,  and 
all  the  characters,  with  others  added,  but  the 
lone  of  the  play  is  distinctly  different  Dickens 
i<  hard  to  dramatirr,  and  it  cannr>t  be  said  that 
Mr.  Ojnivns  Carr  has  done  much  mi>rc  than  gi\c 
an  .igrrrablc  srries  of  pii-tures. 


It-   vi.xi^K  (^^    ui  M 


By  I 


-JL. 


the  Most  Primitive  and  Tedious  of  Methods 

has  die  Oncntal  n.aiierpiccc,  vi  ith  ad  its  beauty  <J  iabiic,  color 
and  design,  be^  produced  for  ccniunrs, 
^  Tite  Onrnta]  rug  has  es-cr  nude  a  itrong  «i>pral  lo  tbr  tmly 
lUtistic — but  owing  to  thit  tirrsonie  nselhod  oi  production  the 
cost  of  iJie  Kcaumr  OnrnlaJ  has  always  been  too  great  for  the 
f^ajonly.    Rcalizln^  tfiis  tbe  manufacturers  of 

Wbimll  Bugs 

have  evolved  its  prolol)  pe  here  in  America.  1  hey  fuive  taken 
.ii]vanlag«  of  all  thai  is  beat  m  Oisenlal  rug  makng,  at  w  ell  at 
ot  every  modern  method  and  bne  machinery,  and  ha\r  ptoduced 
a  laiinc  witit  all  iJir  charm  and  beauty  of  a  rare  old  fVrsian  or 
I  urktsh  example  at  one-tenth  ihc  cost,  aisd  made  under  the 
'i.tHt  saniLiry  condilmns. 

(]  1  Ike  w  nots  are  ihr  tantr,  but  wanbed  and  treated  with  much 
greater  skill;  tl>c  yam,  spun  by  machinery,  it  infinilrly  more  even 
and  firm ;  ihr  dyeing  it  ihorouglily  drprndabje,  bring  done  by 
Kiientibc  methods  under  lite  supervision  oldyr-masli-rs  w  Iki  guard 
llieir  secrets  as  jralcMuly  as  any  Orsenlal  o(  old  ;  tin*  weaving  at 
>:lus<-  as  that  of  ihr  bf-i4  Oriental ;  di-ugns  copsed  from  llir  ItiirsI 
Sieciinens  ol  Orienlal  art  m  exquisitely  toft  colomgt  the  hnishcd 
ptoiluct  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  durability, 
u]  'Hirrr  is  a  Whittall  Rug  in  quality,  design  and  coloring  lo 
liarmoni/e  perfectly  with  every  decorative  scheme  the  lustrous 
.'\iigl»-IVrsian  with  lis  minor-like  sheen  the  luxurious  high- 
file  Arabic  at  weD  at  three  odwr  grades  of  Wiltons  and 
iMO  of  Hrussrb. 

«I  Tht  n-jwii!  '•  U'HITTAIJ."  h  nMfd  in  Ike  lack  of  ettrg  mf 
um/yim/  o/  carpri  a*  ymtr  gwinnirr  of  it*  ptrrtttt  ^uahiy. 
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spring  Millinery  Number 

The  Spring  Millinery  Number  of  Vogue  ia  now  ready 
for  you  preRenting  the  final  and  approved  models 
in  Parit  hati  for  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1912 


CHOOSING  your  new  hats  k  a  simple  matter  tf  you  provide  yottndf 
with  a  copy  of  Vogue's  Spring  Millinery  Number.  >^  For  weeka  our 
staff  correspondents  nnd  artists  have  hauntcil  tht-  showrooms  of  the  great 
Paris  milliners,  besides  making  sketches  and  notes  wherever  the  fashion- 
able world  of  Paris  ia  on  review.  Aboard  the  finteat  grcyhounda  of  the 
Canard  this  great  store  of  invaluable  fiuhion  newa  has  been  niihed  across 
die  ocean  to  be  given  yon  in  the  Spring  MilKnery  Number  of  Vogue. 

IN  the  Spring  Millinery  Number  you  will  find  thechafacteristic  touch  of  each 
Paiia  designer — the  verve  and  charm  erf"  Carlier;  the  supreme  ori^nality 

of  Paul  Poiret ;  the  ever  fascinatincr  ronceptions  of  Suzanne  Talhot;  the 
witchery  of  Gcoi^tte  and  Alphonsinc.  ^  The  result  is  a  number  of  Vogue 
that  gleams  like  a  great  shop  window  set  in  the  heart  of  Paris— a  window  in 
which  each  notable  designer  has  placed  his  most  aucoessibl  cteadona— a  window 
in  which  you  can  see  all  that  ii  newest  and  best  in  the  millinery  of  the  moment. 

— A  nd  after  the  Miilinejy  NuDiher 

will  cwne  a  terici  of  <pe<rul  iuua  everyone  of  which  will  keciil/  inietctt  the  women  who  withet 
U  dm*  wdl  ad  lo  laaw  ibe  &iliiaat  wwb  bclm  thejp  are  fcnmllf  idapied : 


Afifll 

Tm4 

Miri 

VM.  W«iW  FmUw 

VtOliM 

Aifvrt  1 

Mir  IS 

OiMna'i 

Aifwl  IS 

Jane  1 

StyL  1 

FemutilAalaBFH 

liM*  SlfklS 

Get  Uwte  cofiet  (ran  your  newsdealer — better  order  in  advance,  ai  V<x->"  always  kIU  oik  quickly— 
or  teiHl  (hit  coupon  with  $:.oo  direct  to  y/oGVt  and  receive  the  ropiet  at  your  •ddrc^s  \^hercvcr  yoo 
be.      Your  rxpcnJinirr  ot  f,z.OQ   may   lave  yiiu   52::c.<"^' — \"m.i  i  sul'^rril-rrt  ^uvc 
Mvcd  aa  much  at  $^oo.oo  and  f  500.00  by  av<udiiig  coatt/  crrora  in  the  choice  of 
ihdr  hau  and  gowa*. 

in  Your 
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Mr.  Nat  Goodwin,  u  Fagin,  exciird  inlercx 
in  hii  venture  at  once.  That  the  comedian  could 
successfully  undertake  a  character  part  of  the 
kind  was  not  doubtrd.  It  was  only  a  question 
of  how  well  he  could  do  it.  lie  played  it  with 
grim  humor  where  required,  and  with  denoie- 
Rients  of  character,  with  a  wide  range  of  expres- 
sion, that  were  remarkable.  His  last  scene,  the 
one  closing  the  pla^,  was  inartistic  and  a  matter 
of  anthorsnip,  but  it  was  carried  out  with  pains- 
taking skill  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  who  made  it  ar- 
tistic and  effective  in  detail,  but  the  artistic  fault 
in  the  conception  of  the  scene,  as  a  scene,  was 
fatal.  'Ihe  action  was  over.  Fagin  groaned  on 
his  coiKh,  tortured  by  visions  nf  his  evil  life, 
and  when  he  rises  in  his  delirium  to  affect  his 
escape,  he  is  met  at  the  d(x>r  by  a  figure  in  black 
—  Death-  Miss  Marie  Dnro,  as  Olrvrr,  was  the 
gentle  figure  that  Dickens  had  in  mind.  Miss 
Collier,  as  Nancy  Sikcs,  was  pathetic  enough, 
even  degraded,  the  slave  nf  a  cruel  master,  hut 
she  contributed  to  the  better  tone  of  the  play  by 
her  subdued  acting.  Mr.  Lyn  Harding  was  aUci 
less  brutal  than  the  Sikrs  we  have  known,  but 
he  was  brutal  enough,  giving  the  impression  of 
his  nature  without  turlmlcnce.  Mr.  I-uller  Mel- 
lish  gave  a  delightful  iwrfnrmancr  of  .Mr.  Grim- 
wilt.   

DALY'S,  ".MoNstrua  Br^iu  Aiiir."  Romantic 
comedy  in  four  acts  by  it<uiih  Tarkington  and 
E.  G.  Sutherland.    Produced  March  11. 

Monsieur  Hcaucaire  as  a  story  started  Hooth 
Tarldngton  fliturinhingly  oil  on  bis  literary  ca- 
reer. Made  into  a  play  by  the  author  and  l\vrlyn 
Grecnieaf  Sutherland,  it  served  the  late  Kichard 
Mansfield  to  his  popular  and  pecuniary  pnifit.  In 
Elngland  it  did  still  more  for  Lewis  Waller,  for 
his  faithful  public  liked  it  so  much  that  he  was 
coinpclled  to  act  the  royal  prince  of  the  House 
of  Orleans  some  eight  hiindre<l  odd  times.  That 
Ihe  local  public  might  have  a  further  line  on  his 
histrionic  skill  than  that  which  he  evidence*!  as 
Boris,  the  renegade  monk  in  "The  Garden  of 
Allah.  Mr.  Waller  has  made  a  revival  of  the 
Georgian  comedy  and  staged  it  with  elaborate 
richness  at  Daly's  Theatre. 

The  cast  is  a  long  one,  competent  throughout. 
Frank  Woolfe  m.ikc«  a  tatumine  Duke  of  Win- 
terset,  and  his  friend  and  ally.  Capt.  ftadger,  the 
professional  duellist,  is  well  handled  by  Rupert 
Julian,  The  bumptious  lediousnrss  of  Beau 
Nash  is  nicely  sketched  by  llenrv  Carviil,  and  a 
very  finished  picture  of  Mr.  Bicksrtt,  a  first 
cousin  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Backbite,  is  contributed 
by  Herbert  Ayling.  Henry  Stanford  is  gallant 
and  dashing  as  the  Duke's  Knglish  guardian, 
while  his  faithful  servitor,  I-rancois,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Mirpuix  are  doubled  bv  Vincent 
Stemrord.  who  is  as  sym|>athetically  {aithfnl  in 
Ihe  one  role  as  he  is  finished  and  artistic  in  the 
other.  To  play  Lady  Mary  Carlyle,  Ihe  toa.st  of 
Bath.  Miss  Grace  I-ane  comes  all  the  way  from 
l^ngland.   

CASINO.  "Baik>n  TarscK."  Comic  opera  in 
two  acts:  music  by  Felix  Albini;  English  ver- 
sion by  Henry  Blossom;  lyrics  by  Frederick  F. 
Schrader.    Produced  March  1 1. 

"Baron  Trenck"  is  one  nf  N'ature's  noblemen, 
provided  one  has  the  point  of  view  that  con 
siders  bluster  and  conceit  necessary  to  the  condi- 
tion. After  all,  the  main  qualification  necessary 
to  become  an  operetta  hero  is  the  ability  to  wear 
a  dainty  moustache,  in  combination  with  a  brave 
uniform  upon  a  manly  bosom.  Baron  Trenck, 
having  become  notorious  through  his  escapades. 
:s  ordered  by  his  Queen  to  marry  within  the 
year.  Trenck  saves  Ihe  Countrss  Lydia.  who  is 
traveling  incognito,  and  falls  in  love  with  her. 
She  returns  to  the  Court,  having  been  ordered 
bv  the  Queen  to  wed  the  aged  and  decrepit 
French  ambassador,  whom  she  naturally  does  not 
love.  Trenck  has  not  married  in  the  meanwhile, 
because  he  ha.s  found  but  one  whom  he  can  love; 
and  he  has  lost  her.  .\  lottery  is  hel<l  at  Court 
for  the  ladies,  and  Trenck  is  put  up  as  prire,  the 
conditions  being  that  he  shall  marry  the  one  who 
draws  the  winning  number.  Lvdia  draws  it,  so 
Ihe  Queen  releases  her  from  her  obligation  to 
wed  the  ambassador,  and  the  lovers  are  happily 
united.  The  music  is  vastly  more  pleasing  than 
Ihe  rather  dull  librelto.  The  principals  arc  gen- 
erally capable,  and  Ihe  girls  arc  prdtv.  as  well  as 
animated.  The  title  role  is  taken  by  Friti  Sturm- 
fels.  who  is  still  a  little  too  foreign  in  his  speech, 
too  jerky  and  mechanical  in  his  acting,  and  a  little 
loo  insincere  to  touch  American  audiences.  Little 
John  Slavin,  as  Nikola,  is  a  genuine  comedian, 
and  makes  his  part  entertaining  if  its  importance 
is  not  fully  justified.  Blanche  Dufficld  as  Coun- 
tess Lydia  has  distinction  and  a  very  swecl  voice, 
with  plenty  of  power  masterfully  controlled;  she 
is  lovable,  too.  and  the  audience  is  not  slow  to 
appreciate  it.   

DALY'S.  "The  Fatti-p  CAir."  Comedy  in 
three  acts  by  Arthur  Hopkins.  Produced  Feb- 
ruary 19. 


^1. 


LET  us  help  you  with  the  interior  of  your  home. 
Whether  it  be  ot  the  most  elegant  and  suinptiioiis 
'  type,  or  i)t  moderate  cost  we  are  peculiarly  equipped 
to  serve  you. 

Our  service,  in  our  most  succcs-sful  work,  begins  with  co- 
operation in  the  early  planning;  inclmies  the  designing  and 
supervising  of  the  jilastcrs,  floors  and  wood  trim,  and  the  com 
pictc  handling  ot  the  surface  decorations,  hangings,  fabrics, 
rugs  and  furniture. 

We  offer  you  thi^  service  in  whole  or  in  pan.  We  believe  it  of  the  highest 
character  availiblc  in  this  country. 

K»pett»lly  do  we  emph«i/e  TOBF.V  HAND  U  RNITURE  which  is  in- 
tended to  express  our  ideals  o(  whjt  line  lutniiure  should  be, 

THK  TOHKV  FrRNlTrRK  COMPANY 

NEW  rilRK—Elei'en  West  Thirty-Stcond  Sir.el 
CHICAGO—  Wabash  Aivnue  and  Wjshinglon  Sirttt 


A.    "Popular    Edition    of  thij    Famous  3ooit 

On*  Volume  In  Svo,  Bound  lr\  P«p*r 

PRICE.  50  CENTS 

LOVE  IJW  FHIE/^VSHir 

<A  Pf»m*lt>M  Sentiment: 
With  a  Preface  In  Fragmenta  from  STENDHAL. 
Tranjlalt4  y^m  lAt  rrrncA  hy  ME/llty  Vtfie.  Ot/  tOtS 

This  i>  llic  roiii.nini'  in  U-ttcr'.  1.1  .»  man  ;iiiil  a  wmiuin.  vslreiiK-ly  intelligent 
.hkI  accusti'incd  li<  an»lyziiig  lhciiisslvc»,  as  .'^tcnilhal  and  Paul  limirgct  \miuI<I 
have  tlicin  do.  Tliev  ,icliievi'<l  iniproliabic  ain'  I'f  sentiitientaliv'  lnvc  in 
fncn(Ulii|i.  The  dcl'iils  nf  llieir  ex|>cricni-e  arc  I'Oil  here  so  ^inl•erely.  so 
naively  tilal  It  i»  evident  tlie  letler>  are  iml>li>heil  here  a-  ihcy  were  wrillcn. 
and  lliey  were  not  urilteti  for  ptiblicnion.  Tlw)  ure  fnll  ot  intimate  ilelails  of 
lainily  lite  anHmg  great  artists,  of  indi»i-reli"n  alioiit  mctho<|s  of  literary  work 
and  imisiral  i-i>m)iosliiuii.  There  lia>  not  lieeti  s>i  much  interest  in  an  indiviilual 
work  -sinre  the  time  of  .Marie  llashkirslieff  s  eonfcs..ions,  which  were  not  as 
iiitelli|;eiil  as  the'se. 
Franel«<|u*  Sareav. '»      Fitt'c.  laid: 

"Itri.-  1.  A  l-M.k  wltu-li  t*  mike.)  nl  a  Kr«Bf  i|.  .it  I  llittiL  il  Ik  M.4  tntixl  i>f  rnmteh.  for  If  U  nvti-  >.l 
Ihr  iirr1I»r.|  ilrJiiiMk  .,f  tmI  111.  r\n  f.  UUi)  lit  lit.  piiSli,-.  >lit»l  1  .nv  lliat  w.  II  ir.»..tm*.|  |K-«Hf-  aliMm 
Ihr  ii-llrrn  of  tUf  m»M,  Inii'  ur  4lmn>t  Init-,  KanlU-  «ri»l«tf>-tl.  w.rr  wrttlm  hy  I  ilty  ilr  MadfiktMnl* 

"I  fin  Iwtt  thinlt  tl  i.  tu  lir       «ixli«cr<vt.    On«-  in^iM  a'lniT.  thr  frthtiHtw  il.lu.si-y  wtlh  «hi.-h 

Ihe  letlcrs  wtre  rcinfoicrj.  it  <^tc  mny        Shi*  .Ar'"*^''*»i     I         ill.  ad.I  It  M-rm*  l«  mr  il  »sll 

have  i  (iljCf  in  Ihc  i  onecli'in.  *ii  v.  hini-i'.-us  sir,  j  Is  .  i,f  m.i.l<fii  >*j>*  xii  Ii.st.** 


MEYER  BROS,  CO..  Publiahera 


26  Waal         Siraet.  Naw  York 
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'You  could  shut  your  eyes  and  pick  one 
tire  out  of  a  thousand  Diamond  Tires 
and  you'd  get  a  perfect  tire. 

Any  lire  that  bears  tlie  name  "Diamond"  in 
raised  letters  on  its  side  is  a  safe  tire  to  buy. 
Thf  iKiirit'  "DUwKmil"  h  ytuir assuniiin'  that 
the  tire  that  bears  it  is  worthy  to  ii|>h<)ld  the 
Diamoml  prostice  for  greateNl  ntileajje  and 
most  satisfaclory  ser\  ice. 

While  diamond  Tin-t  are  m:i>lr  lu  fit  every  iizc  and 
Myle  of  rlin,  and  wllh  »evcr:il  t<l>lcs  of  Ircads,  ihrrc  is 
cjiilv  oirr  <jij<jJii}'— Ijitf  hJ^fii'sf — ihc  smni*  in  c\cry  Ola- 
oiond  Tire. 

You  don't  haxc  to  Im^  on  your  cuard  wht*n  you  buy 
Diamond  Tires.  The  fno\t  extended  experience  In 
)iMlK>»tf  tires  would  not  gi^e  you  any  advanlai;e  o\er 
the  man  whosimidy  mike^  »uic  Itiiil  the  name  "Dia- 
mond" is  ou  every  tiie  lie  bu)i. 

/it  addition  to  drfiraJattr  tlealeri  fpttywhrrr, 
thrtf  art  I  It  I'i  -I  Ol  ft  lhamamil  Sfirirr 
\lutiomu  hmmoml  Srrr*ir  mrumi  mvrf  ttmit 
m*ittj  tflUuf  liiei — it  mi-uMf  tukiitt  tare  0/ 
iJiamouJ  Tire  turn. 

Thci)iaiitond  Rubber  Qmp^ni) 

AMICIS.  V.  OHIO 

. .   Ooiild  build  them  Ghoaper,  Bi/f  wf  Wont 
We  Would  build  thorn  Better.  Bt/fuvGwr 


District  Subscription  Meuiagers  Wanted 

in  every  locality  where  we  have  not  yet  appointed  a  district 
manager  to  look  alter  our  aubscription  interests,  we  offer  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  the  right  sort  of  person.  We  want  a 
hustling,  energetic  man  or  woman  who  will  put  out  our  advertis- 
ing bouKlets,  collect  renewals  of  expiring  subscriptions,  but  most 
of  all  push  out  after  new  business.  The  work  need  not  occupy 
more  than  your  spare  time,  and  if  you  possess  the  right  sort  of 
energy  you  will  find  it  not  only  vcr>'  interesting  and  pleasant 
hut  also  exceptionally  lemuncralivc.  Our  district  managers 
handle  both  of  our  magazines,  L'Art  o'e  la  .Mode  and  The 
Theatre  Magazine.  H  you  have  sonte  time  that  you  would 
like  to  turn  into  good  money 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  OVERLOOK  THIS  PROPOSITION 

Send  four  •pplicatiofi  at  once  to 
THE  SUBSCRIPTION  MANAGER 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE   :    14  W.  38th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Use 

-A.B.A."  Cheques 
At  All  Hotels 

Hotel  people  all  over  the  world  will 
be  Rlad  to  accept  your  "A.B.  A." 
Cheques  in  payment  of  bills.  They 
know  that  these  cheques  are  tafe,  are 
good  for  full  value,  and  identify 
the  stranger  presenting  them. 

Do  not  «sk  the  hotel  man  to  accept 
your  unknown  draft  or  check;  it  is 
not  fair  to  htm  and  may  be  embar- 
rassing  for  you. 

You  c«n  lUiio  nw  "A.B.A."  Cheque*  to  paj 
Uiiitid  8i«ie»  Cuiiinnn  Duilr*;  tliey  nre  tha 
only  tr«vrlct>'  clwqucs  acceptable  for  thia  pur* 
|X}ae.  utmSct  the  luw. 


AM€RICAN  BANK€RS 

ASSOCIAI  ION 

TRAVeL€RS  CH€OUeS 


William  J.  Bams  NnrionAl  Drircu%x  K%tv\cj, 
Inc..  pr  otectJi "  A.B.A."  Chcours  «ie«lnftt  for  (ftfS 
•TuloihcrcTookK,  InctiM<>rio«s,iht purcbMtr 
sfa'  >uM  notUy  oncof  ibo  bi  *nchrs  ui  that  ARrncTv 
■  Ihl  of  wtiUh  ia  aupplirtl  wtih  the  cheque*. 
Every  devKs  lur  Kafrty  la  urcd  in  tbs  paper 
and  rnsraving  uf  "A.B.A.'"  ChcqucK. 

Tbcy  Afe  fMue<l  in  $10,  %2<s,  $50  and  $100, 
with  curreHn<M>dinie  ftx«d  value*  In  lb*  moneys 
of  the  priniiipal  nations. 

Writ*  to  Banker*  Tru»t  Companr.  Wall  Street, 

N«w  VoFA,  for  iu[orm«lii>n  to  where  tbc  Lheouaa 
irmy  hm  obt«irn  J  ic  vmir  victnlty.  and  Iriteremtlsc 
booklflt  "Tlie  Btut  Wjy  \o     ari->-  Mcrrv.  ' 


U 


BUY  THCM  FROM  YOUR  OWN  BANKCR 
OR  ir  Ml  caMNOT  juppir  xmM  appiy  to 


QMAT  ■rBlMO  WATEH 

»«  oU.  par  otM-t  flku-iMpptrtd  IwnUi 

I.YCia'M  IIIIAIKL'  PiosriiviNc  M». 
Pasmuhe."  Oinicdy  in  four  acts  l>>  .\rihur 
Pincro.    FroHuml  Fcbrtury  27. 

So  rxprrt  is  hr  in  craftsmanship,  sn  >killrr|  in 
character  delineation,  and  so  tlvft  in  the  com- 
mitlinn  nf  witlT  vital  dialonur,  that  Sir  .\rthur 
Pinero.  even  when  nnt  at  his  best.  Is  always  en- 
Icrtainln)!.  .Mr.  Panmure  is  an  oily  malerialisl. 
He  is  .-iImi  a  hypocrite,  and  once  :i  week,  at  hin 
saintly  wife's  request,  delivers  a  sermonctte  to  the 
house  guests  and  the  servants.  Josepha  Quaren- 
ilon,  governess  to  his  very  precociims  child,  heljn 
him  out  in  this  task  when  his  ideas  refuse  to  liow, 
and  out  of  Kratilude.  as  he  expresses  it,  kissea 
her.  lndign.int.  for  she  loves  the  wife,  who  is  a 
friend  ,15  well  as  an  employer,  Josepha  seeks  ad- 
vice from  Mrs.  IlililiUthwailc,  Mrs.  Panmure'i 
aunt,  stnttng  a  suppositious  case.  Mrs.  Hehbtelh- 
waitc  suspects  that  Josepha  Is  the  real  principal, 
and,  as  tlie  pretty  and  altraetive  governess  is  a 
ureat  favorite  with  the  men.  each  woman  in  the 
household  suspects  her  husband  or  lover,  and  the 
seardt  for  the  truth,  which  fnUows,  gives  Mr. 
Panmnre  some  awkward  moments. 


1000  COPIES  FREE 
"MR.  WILSON'S  PUZZLE" 

A  live  uri  luclti&fioi  Murr  UulU  vr.4jnd  a  Mblccl  of  tiuilncn 
•hkli  muiLi  b«  at  In^tmt  to  all  pcofile  oi  vrovwnj  and 
r«(pi>nutnlltT.  W  nie  tot  Irtc  ouvj  bi 

WISi.%'  A  Ki:KM^:DV   llriM.  K. 
lat  mnmt*tf,  frw  ToaK  itTT 
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lljsm  usrd  lurctic  rlccay  .i«  a  drainatir  ilumf. 
siiil.  Ill  ihi'  virnarubr  oi  ilii-  iby.  -iMn)  with 
it.  Avrr)  ll«i[ikiiis  ha^  tAkcn  a  lr««  aiUancr*!  Mauc 
'>!  nrurolic  ililMlily  as  a  ihratriial  siilijrrt.  ;in<l 
lia«  iHit  |>ul  It  arriKsi.  A>  "iiw  I'altril  CaU." 
Iirotliiccrl  at  l>iil>'s.  la^lcil  lr«s  than  a  »rrk,  it  i» 
iimpi)  a  waMc  of  nine  and  space  to  dcK'tc  <!«• 
tuili'd  rritical  attention  to  the  piece.  ']  o  prove 
a  wiimaii's  hallucinations,  based  uimn  a  vcr> 
feelile  neurasthenic  jHjiisibihty.  are  false,  and  that 
her  brother  come*  up  to  the  eugenic  Mandardi 
that  his  fiancee  has  set  up  do  not  make  for  either 
inspirilinK  drama  or  uproarious  farce.  That  is 
alx.iit  all  there  is  tn  -The  I'alted  Calf." 


BIJOl'.  "Tmf  Tritii  WA*aiN."  Play  in  three 
acts  I>y  llayden  TallKit.    I'rodiKed  I'Vbruary  afi 

"T  he  Truth  Wagon"  is  a  .Morusco  prmtuction, 
.mil  comes  to  us.  with  its  author,  Hayden  TallNil. 
from  the  West.  Los  Anfieles  has  of  late  become 
a  center  of  theatrical  aitivitj',  Mr.  Oliver  .Morus- 
co taking  the  initiative,  at  his  theatre,  with  many 
new  and  untried  plays,  lie  has  sent  us  a  few 
failures,  but  they  have  always  had  in  them  sonic- 
thing  of  detached,  hut  marked  value  even  in  such 
plays.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  stage-manager 
who  understands  values  and  elTeels.  "The  Truth 
Waifon"  is  a  goocl  example  of  his  work.  It  enter- 
tains at  all  costs  On  the  prugramme  it  is  called 
"a  laugh  whrcle.''  1  his  iUh's  not  indicate  a  very 
high  pur|H>sc,  but  it  is  a  practical  one,  Its  action 
revolves  around  poluics.  and  the  young  news 
paper  man  wliu  has  undertaken  to  tell  the  truth 
in  his  newspaiKT.  on  all  occasions,  encounters  in 
several  spirited  scenes  the  Boss,  who  smilingly 
expects  to  dispose  of  him  with  a  suggestion  or 
two.  and  defeats  him  all  along  the  line.  Mr.  .Max 
Figman,  as  the  young  news|>aper  editor,  plays 
his  part  in  the  comedy  spirit,  and  |ierhai>s  does 
the  Itest  work  of  his  career.  .-Xccording  to  the 
nature  of  the  piece,  there  arc  many  character 
bits  in  it,  Sammy,  the  office  lioy,  played  by 
tieorgie  .Mark.  Iwing  notably  true  to  an  almost 
impossible  type.   

.•\STOR.  "Thk  CurviioiMi."  McMrama  in 
four  acts  bjr  I'aul  .Armstrong  and  Wilson  Mii- 
ner.    Produced  IVbruary  2yi 

This  is  lurid  melodrama  with  a  vengeance,  a 
plav  of  (he  old  school,  with  unspeakalile  villains, 
self-sacrificing  heroines,  haughty  adventuresses, 
and  smart  detectives,  who  turn  up  from  nowhere 
in  the  nick  of  time.  Yet  venerable  as  it  may  be. 
there  are  en<iUKh  laughs  in  the  piece  to  reconcile 
the  theatregoer  merely  in  scarcli  of  entertain- 
ment, to  (he  nisty  mechanism  of  the  plot.  The 
"grevhound"  is  a  criK>k  who,  in  order  to  replen- 
ish his  empty  pockets,  deserts  his  girl-wife.  Iw- 
lieving  her  a  suicide,  and  sails  for  Kurope  on  the 
".Mauretania"  where,  in  comp.^ny  with  other 
cronies,  he  mingles  with  the  fashionable  firsl- 
elass  passengers,  bent  on  fleecing'  whom  he  can 
Ity  means  of  a  forged  letter  he  ingrati.ites  him- 
self with  a  wealthy  woman  traveling  with  her 
daughter,  and  very  neativ  induces  her  to  part  with 
a  check  for  S50.000.  'Ihe  manoeuvres  of  the 
gang  on  shiplward  furnish  good  comedy.  Their 
crooked  poker  games  and  other  swindles  are, 
however,  continually  halked  by  3  Sherlock 
Holmes  brand  of  detective  who.  having  at  one 
time  loved  i''clliiian's  aliandimed  wife,  who  did 
not  d^e  after  all.  smuggles  her  on  the  "^^aure- 
«nni.i."  and  at  the  crucial  moment  confronts  her 
with  (he  crook  who.  horror  «tricken  at  this  un- 
•canny  resurrection  from  the  dead,  jumps  over- 
bi:iard. 

Henry  Kolker,  F.lita  Proctor  Otis.  Douglas  J. 
Wood,  and  other  favorites,  all  present  amusing 
and  not  too  exaggerated  types  of  New  York's 
underworld.   

MBERIY.  "The  Rainbhw."  Comedy  in 
three  ads  by  .\.  F.,  Thomas.    Produced  March  11 

Henry  .Miller's  prcHluetioii  of  "The  Rainbow" 
deserves  the  greatest  jiossiblc  public  recogni- 
tion, for  it  not  only  satisfies  and  entertains,  but 
it  is  a  sheer  advance  in  the  presentation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  native  .■\merican  drama. 

Its  fable  is  that  of  a  divorced  man  and  woman 
brought  together  again  by  their  mutual  love  for 
the  daughter,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  who,  until  the 
opening  of  the  play,  had  not  been  seen  by  the 
father  since  she  was  a  very  little  child.  How 
the  purity  an<l  sweetness  of  her  nature  reveal 
the  shallow  and  sordid  nature  of  his  "bachelor" 
life,  and  how  he  strives  to  shield  her  from  the 
dcgrailinit  influence  of  his  sellish  and  material 
surroundings  arc  sketched  with  sure,  Itrm  and 
convincing  detail  leading  up  to  a  scene  which 
part  the  father  and  the  girl,  the  latter  thinking 
It  only  temporary,  while  the  father  realizes  it  is 
a  permanent  separation. 

This  is  a  situation  of  splendid  emi>tional  poign- 
ancy, and  it  is  grasped  with  wonderful  feeling 
and  reserve  by  ^^r.  Miller,  who  plays  the  leading 
n'dr  nf  Neil  Sumner  with  admirable  refinement, 
poise  and  pleasing  dignity. 


amtrtcan  ^lai^torigJit 

by  WILUAM  T.  PRICE 
15  C«nU  a  CopT  tI-50  ■  Year 

THE  AMERICAN  PLAYWRIGHT.  > 
moalhly  publicalioa.  wilh  «■  fmt  isaoe  dmrd 
J«oiuiy  15.  1912.  wiil  bede'.ulMflolhelxh. 
nkal  dNTUMiofi  of  piftyft  sod  pUrwriliof.  h  HiU  give 
iiKh  bill  infaonalifin  M  is  dewed  ud  nevded  by  itii- 
dcnu  of  the  drins.  Il  wdl  be  •  conpliSe  ircotd  oi 
plays  pfodilccd  n  New  'l  oit  mi  ol  ill  puiiUhrd 
pUy>  (nil  Uioki  sod  uticin  worth  llir  while  rrlatiof 
to  ihe  lecliivK»l  udt  <J  die  ilsge.  lis  ipviews  of  cur- 
rcnl  pliyi  will  be  •Mlyl»«l.  diiecltd  at  ibew  n<nr>  ol 
ImIiuc  m  lucccti.  lis  »»on«»  ilr|i«itniaili  will  be  de- 
nxnrd  <o  Ivrlp.  in  a  piactical  way,  «l>j«e  who  *cc«i( 
pTaywrilng  an  ait.  It  will  aiia  to  gala  the  coAb- 
dcAce,  rr«pec1  and  cooperatioa  cl  all  who  Uwt  truth, 
who  lealue  the  mfioc»i1wlsie*  oi  authocslup  and  lira- 
ductiu,!.  and  wKoabfvot  •oididnr**,  wKrtbei  n  p»iT«ie 
or  ptolevional  Itle.  It  will  be  imi>f rwfd  w  ilh  tfie  eam- 
ot  putpoae  to  be  brl|iful.  and  to  validate  tlie  nrmuples 
MS  foflh  ia  my  boot  "  Tlie  Analyai  ol  Play  Con- 
■tninioa  aad  Dramatic  Piinciplr. "  In  iti  ippoal 
chaiacKi  il  will  unUe  any  olbei  pniiidital  lhal  ku 
la  do  wilb  the  rt^.  I  "liall  try  lo  nuke  it  iadia. 
penuibie  lo  the  ftudcnl. 

W.  T.  PRICE,     1+40  BrtMulwmr,  N.  Y.  Chy 


TEST  FOR  YOURStLF 

Mix  the  brst  cocktail  ymi  liiiow  how — 
test  it  siiif  by  siile  witli  :i 

Club  Cocktail 

No  ttiallcr  bow  k<>o<1  a  t'ocktail  ymt  make 
you  will  tioticc  a  sm- Killings*  aii'l  iiicllow- 
ne-i<i  ill  ilip  (  Itib  Cocktail  that  your  own 

J.irks. 

l-  lub  Cocktails,  after  accurate  blending 
uj  choice  liquors,  obtain  theirdeliciou^ 
*'.ivor  and  delicate  aroma  by  ofWnjr  c 
ijr>n</be(ore  bottling.  A  new  CKki-i 
c^n  never  have  the  flavor  ul  on  aged 
citcktail. 

/i'  f^n*  tttrtfugk  ersiktd  lit 

Refui«  Ssibatitute* 

AT  ML  IHiALEVS 
it.  f  .  HI :t  BtJ  l>  a  RRO„  Sok  Props. 
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BoNWiT  Teller  Ss^  Co. 


"Beauiifur' 


*     NNOUNCE  a 
j\.    complete  their- 
ing  of  the  correct 
Modes  far  Spring, 
new  on  ditplay  in  the 

various  department*  ef 
this  e«tablishment. 

A  briUiMit  Mwmblefe  of 


Adaptalioiu  of  excluiive 
chetuter,  from 


Bcantiful 

courteous  treatment  and 
the  appracieble  Mvmg  in 
eael  make  diepping  at 
tUittaceai 


OUT-OF-TOWN  PATRONS  are  kept 
advised  of  the  authentic  modci  by 
attractive  brochure*  issued  from  time  to 
time.  Your  name  will  l>e  roistered  and 
you  will  reeain  the  beekleti MFyai 

them. 

,vr T  Pr  -^  nrPARTMPNT  n 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38tK  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


The  pcrfornianrrs  Bivcn  by  the  sturffnU  of  the 
American  Acndcnr,  nf  D-amatic  Arts  are  alway* 
inlcrcsting.  i  hi  Il.utsjjv  aflcrtiuou,  March  14 
last,  at  the  Empire  I  hcaire,  Mr.  Franklin  Sar- 
gent'* ckvcr  young  plarcn  pracntcd  among 
other  pieeci  "The  Legacy,  a  drama  in  three  acts 
by  Arthur  Srhnit7lrr.  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man tiy  Mary  1,.  Stcfihctis-jn- 

The  Academy  is  in  a  dilemma  when  it  comes 
to  fim  ia  which  to  exhibit  its  students.  In  the 
first  ^lee.  new  pieces  may  lack  dramatic  qual- 
ititj  necessary  tu  goud  acting,  while  the  audience 
-n  III Irnniing  ;h(ir.,  i\  more  than  hkely  to  mi»- 
jii  i(£e  the  acturs.  On  the  other  hand,  when  pre- 
viously  acted  plays  are  used,  audiences  devote 
miKt  ill  their  time  to  comparing  interpretations. 
Schnitilcr's  drama  was  preceded  by  ■  oac*aot 
piece  called  "Dorinda  Oare*,"  by  Eleanor  Mnnd 
Crane.  It  is  a  pretty  little  thing,  romantic  tad 
m  a  picturesque  setiinR  of  the  >'e3r  i^tx*.  Ellen 
Kr.ii.cr  Hi  I'-.uiiiiJa  gave  a  vciv  ;:lcab:tig  pcr- 
inrmance.  As  an  English  lord,  Guthrie  McClin- 
tic  was  excellent,  Hid  n  to  be  walcbcd  aa  an 
actor  with  a  fdtuM.  Uafgntfile  BatlerMB  fomd 
Kitty  a  triAe  acrvoiM,  mi  enpcctcd  Mtmewlm 
too  much  ol  her,  feat  wailiMd  her  wfjr  wdl 

indeed. 

Chtet  interest  in  the  aflemoon,  of  coorie;  cen- 
tered in  Arthur  Schnitiler's  play  "The  Legacy* 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  on 
this  o<'ca5ion.  We  are  indebted  to  Ruropc  for 
most  of  the  morbidly  pathological  plays  Ger- 
many has  given  us  many  of  ihcni.  and  the  latest 
from  there  has  prolonged  the  record.  Srhnilzler 
can  write  better  plays  than  "The  l.egary,"  It 
■ay  be  an  example  of  his  early  work,  because 
Innsiators  frequently  bestow  their  energies,  ir- 
ICSpective  of  men?,  upon  anj-lhiyiR  t>r,inng  the 
mne  of  a  well'kii'.. '.MI  autiii';  Ir.  ans  i.ase.  when 
Althar  Sdioitilcr  brcomes  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican paUie  as  ■  whole,  we  hope  it  will  be  a 
dramatist  healthy  in  imagination  and  spirit. 

A  tragedy  hurnH  into  the  life  of  Adidjih  Los- 
sati.  I'rolV^'i.'r  ot  I'ic^inomics,  when  his  son 
Hugo,  brought  in  dying  after  a  painful  accident, 
confesses  that  he  has  a  mistress  and  a  child,  and 
makes  hit  father  and  mother  promise  to  take 
care  of  both.  After  Hugo's  death,  Toni  Weber, 
the  woman,  and  Pranzl,  her  child,  are  brought 
to  the  house.  As  a  consequence,  friends  avoid 
the  I'lofcisur  and  his  family;  and  Ur.  Schmidt, 
who  is  to  nuirry  a  daughter  nf  the  Professor, 
demands  that  the  woman  be  sent  away  where 
her  tinislcr  influence  may  not  taint  bis  fiaaefe 
The  child  dies,  and  Tcini  1n«eii  her  last  claim  oa 
the  I'rofessor  s  sympathy  Si  r  is  io!d  that  sh* 
will  receive  malciial  bupfn  it.  but  that  she  mast 
go  away.  She  hnds  that  even  her  friends  wish 
her  to  go.  So  she  roni  off,  leaving  the  Profcisor 
and  his  satellites  to  make  their  sHf-satisfied  im- 
pres-sion  nf  snohhish  hypocrisy,  and  the  audience 
tu  ^m.'^Kinc  vcr>  vaKiicly  that  she  may  hnd  happi- 
iKis  with  Gusiav.  who 
Hugo,  and  who  has  expressed 
never  shown  lore.  The 
play  is  that  it  is  unbalanced.  It  docs  not  show 
things  in  true  proportions.  What  would  endow 
it  with  living  and  dramatic  qualities  is  merely 
sketched  in.  The  author  has  not  given  us  a  play, 
hut  a  story  and  an  essay.  Scenes  drag  to  inter- 
minable length  by  tiresome  repetition  of  fact* 
thu  were  accepted  at  6rst  sight  or  neatina.  Yet 
the  play  is  an  ondomesticaled  power.  A  hmth- 
ing  up  here  and  there  wonld  make  it  tense  with 
drama.  The  ending  is  not  salisfactr ry,  because 
it  does  not  complete  the  play,  and  leaves  a  fccl- 
mg  that  the  renwinioK  diaraelcTS  who  at  varion* 
timet  showed  redeeraiUe  traha,  are  beneath  con- 
tempt for  not  living  up  to  them.  Produced  in 
Its  present  form  for  its  own  merits,  the  play 
would  inevitably  fail.  I-.  Scril  I'eck  improved 
with  M»  part  as  the  father,  and  in  the  cloeag 
icene*  wM  trnly  excellent,  Ellen  Kraeer  a*  the 
mother,  gave  a  beautiful  and  sincere  perform- 
ance. Small  as  the  ]^art  of  Gustav  wa.s,  Frederic 
Kond.  Jr  .  is  distinctly  rememhered  for  his  living 
and  likable  characterization  of  it.  Marv  PelieO' 
las  as  the  Doctor's  fiancee,  sometimes  anticipltMl 
her  strong  accncs,  bat  was  unmistakable  ia  her 
sincerity.  Hauriee  SyOien  drew  a  iirong  im- 
pression of  the  Doctor,  while,  at  times,  he 
showed  a  tendency  to  become  theatrical  Klir- 
abeth  Kyie  made  a  di>;n:hed  and  s>nipatheti<; 
asnt  to  Hugo.  Maude  Eddy  was  patbctiCt  but 
ocMtionaUy  loe_BHNli  tepiiiied  Teoi.  Iht 
kfacy.  It  was  1  ' 


inai  sne  may  nna  nappi- 
is  a  life-long  friend  of 
expressed  •ympathy,  but 
e  main  troOble  with  the 


Tmk  WrfPCTvrss  An  American  T*Isy.  Adapt- 
.  !  Iiy  I-K.:,;:  JciiV.ms  and  Kich.ird  Pulnam  Dai- 
row.  New  Vork:   Broadway  Publishmg  Co. 


Whea  wrhidK  to  admniMn. 
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JL'ST  now  contrast  is  a  strong  style-point  in  toilettes,  and  this 
is  carried  out  in  various  ways.  We  arc  all  ac(|uaintc<l  with 
the  contrasts  in  materials  and  color,  as  set  forth  in  tlic  present 
trimming  vogue,  hut  the  i<lca  is  developed  along  most  strikingly 
orrginal  lines.  The  otiier  evening  I  noticed  a  pretty  gown  having 
one  sleeve  consi<lerahly  shorter  than  the  other,  and  then  you  re- 
inenilwr  that  pretty  pale  chiffon 
gown  of  Julia  Sanderson's  in 
"The  Siren,"  which  has  one 
sleeve  of  crystal  embroidery  to 
harmonize  with  the  underskirt, 
while  the  other  is  of  chiflfon  to 
match  the  overdress. 

In  "Rue  dc  la  Paix,"  a 
l-Vcnoli  play  that  displays  smart 
gowning,  the  contrasts  arc  strik- 
ingly dcvelo])cd,  prominent 
among  which  is  a  gown  of  velvet 
that  has  the  one  sleeve  and  the 
corres|H>nding  side  of  the  bodice 
in  blue  silk.  Several  of  the  cos- 
tumes combine  three  varying 
materials  and  colors  in  one 
gown.  For  instance,  .Mnie. 
Jeanne  Iribe  appears  in  a  toilette 
with  a  skirt  of  black  liberty,  the 
bodice  of  which  shows  a  broad 
band  of  emerald  green  across 
the  front,  and  the  unique  little 
jacket,  which,  by  the  way.  illus- 
trates the  Coining  vogue  of  frills, 
is  of  while  crepe  de  chine. 

In  this  same  play  is  seen  the 
use  of  roses  as  a  trinuning.  which 
promises  to  become  a  strong 
vogue.  In  this  instance  they 
form  a  double  garlantl  about  the 
long  tunic,  the  two  being  caught 
together  at  intervals  by  Lirgcr 
rosev  The  normal  waist  is  als<^ 
encircled  by  a  bell  of  roses.  This 
trimming  idea  is  beautifully  car- 
ried out  in  the  little  dancing 
dress  of  Ina  Claire,  in  "The 
Quaker  ("lirl."  The  dainty  chif- 
fon ilrcss  has  a  satin  |>elticoat 
edged  with  pink  roses,  and  the 
lace  flounces  of  the  chiffon  over- 
dress, as  well  as  the  short  front 
panel,  have  clusters  of  the  tiny 
roses  set  at  intervals. 

With  the  wearing  of  pretty 
silk  costumes  and  dainty  lingerie 
dresses,  the  s  a  s  li  is  coining 
strongly  into  evidence.  One  can 
hardly  go  to  a  theatre  nowailays, 
where  the  gowns  arc  a  feature, 
and  not  sec  a  sash.    They  are 

worn  wherever  individual  fancy  rlictalcs.  For  instance,  the  popu- 
lar French  actress,  Mile.  Gaby  Marcy,  who  is  noted  for  her  at- 
tractive girdles,  is  wearing  a  huge  sash  at  the  front  of  the  waist. 
It  h.-is  large  loops,  very  similar  to  the  obi  bow,  and  long,  wide  cmls 
finished  off  at  the  lower  cflge  with  squares  of  lace  to  match  the 
tunic. 

Those  of  you  who  have  seen  Julia  Dean,  in  "I'ought  anil  Paid 
For,"  no  doubt  admired  her  hanilsoine  brocade  evening  gown.  For 


I'IkiIo  t.y  Mafiurl 
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tile  bciielil  of  those  who  have  not  seen  the  attractive  cosiun'e  I 
will  say  tliat  it  has  an  timlerskirt  ul  iiiotallic  lace  over  which  falls 
a  tunic  of  rich  brocade  edgeil  with  fringe.  It  has  the  boilice  ex- 
tension, the  ilrajxTy  of  which  is  caught  together  ,it  the  side  by  a 
bunch  of  .satin  flowers,  and  the  waist  is  of  the  metallic  lace.  With 
this  costume  the  popular  actress  wears  a  beautiful  evening  cuat, 

also  in  brocade. 

The  increasing  use  of  these 
heavy  fabrics  for  evening  gowns 
is  <listinct1y  noticeable  at  fasli- 
ioiiable  .society  functions,  as  well 
as  ujioii  the  stage,  all  of  which 
makes  it  quite  probable  that  next 
•reason  will  .see  a  universal  use 
of  rich  brocailes  ami  handsome 
velvets  in  gowns,  while  in  wraps 
ilie  present  veiled  effects  will  be 
su|K-rseded  by  such  materials  as 
velvet,  plush,  brocade  and  char- 
mcuse. 

A  <lebutanle.  sitting  beside  mc 
at  the  theatre  the  other  evening, 
held  in  her  hand  an  exquisite 
cluster  of  pink  ro«es  tied  with  a 
heavy  silk  cord.  Suddenly  she 
[)ulled  at  the  center,  when  the 
roses  |>arted  and  a  lovely  fan  in 
Dresden  silk  .ip|)eared  to  view. 
1  overhcar<l  her  explaining  to 
licr  escort  that  it  was  a  favor 
she  had  reccive<l  at  a  recent 
dinner,  and  she  remarked:  "All 
of  them  were  perfectly  lovely ! 
There  were  l)ou(|uets  of  roses, 
lilic>-iif-the-valley  and  violets, 
both  ill  the  lavender  and  white, 
and  the  fans  were  of  Dresden 
or  Pompadour  silks,  in  shades 
harmoiii/iiig  with  the  flowers." 

At  this  theatre  I  also  saw 
something  new  in  bandeaux. 
They  were  simply  a  wiilc  band 
I  if  silver  tricolinc  finishc<l  off 
with  a  large  rhiiu-st<mc  buckle. 
The  <!elicalc.  scintillating  fabric 
was  most  effective,  and  whether 
used  alone  or  veiled  over  a  del- 
icate shaile  of  ribbon  or  ntaline. 
it  forme<l  a  very  pretty  head- 
dress, 

How  interesting  it  is  to  notice 
the  novel  ways  in  which  aigrettes 
are  worn  in  the  coilTure  now - 
.•i<la>>.  .Mile.  Louise  liignoii, 
who  is  now  ap|>earing  in  Paris 
in  "Sans-Gene,"  has  a  fluffy 
aigrette  sweeping  over  her  neck, 
while  Mile.  Maud  Gipsey,  of 
"Rue  lie  la  Pais,"  has  one  so  adjusted  tliat  it  .seems  to  be  protrud- 
ing from  her  left  ear.  Sometimes  they  arc  worn  erect  at  the  front 
of  the  head ;  in  fact,  it  matters  little  how  or  where  they  are  ad- 
justed, but  aigrettes  arc  certainly  the  favorite  hair  ornament  just 
now. 

I  also  saw  the  loveliest  handbag,  and  it  was  something  very  new, 
too.  It  was  composed  entirely  of  spangles  in  a  beautiful  sh-idc  of 
purple.    The  spangles  were  arranged  in  a  close  design,  and  the 
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Lane  Brya 

19  We*t  38th  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  '. 

Maternity 
Dresses  and 

Negligees 

One-piece  dresses  in  most  altrsc- 
bve  varieJy.  made  of  cjfpe 
de  chine,  chaimeuse.  Iaflc<a, 
fouUrd,  pondee.  voile,  nrrge 
and  linen. 

Morning  and  lull  dreiaes  in 
swisi,  gingham  and  Imen. 

Charming  rest  rol>es  and  lea 
gowiu.  Matinees  arvd  dress- 
ing sacquei  with  tlutts. 

Coal>  and  ihiee  piece  suits. 


32  hUndsone  wiAp  ol  chdim 
ctolh,  hsad  emtMOKl-    #Oy|  7C 

1073    OiBimini^  NU4rfiut)p  tirnt  ol 
CTfp*"    tnttfnr  with 
chtlon  collar 


$49.75 


Our  Maternity  DreMe*  ditfer  in  no  whit  from  the  most  fashionable 
modrU  designed  for  oidinao'  wear  except  in  the  addition  of  the  self 
adjusting  fcatuie  which  makes  them  expand  to  fit  at  all  stages.  Our 
d»igtts  are  especially  adapted  to  balance  the  figure  through  changing 
proportions.  Hven  before  and  long  after  the  need  for  such  a  dress 
exist),  one  of  our  creations  will  be  found  an  appreciable  addition  to 
the  wardrobe. 

Send  for  new  fiuhion  catalog  "T  "  jial  publubej 
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Hats 


for 

SPRING  and 

SUMMER 

combine  tlicquality 
and  style  tKat  char- 
acterize all  models 
l>earin^  tkis  trade 
mark. 


For  mIc   at  all 

leaJin^  dealer* 
throughout  the 
United  States 
and  Canada 

Oesigned  and 
Introclucecl 


149-151  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 
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effects  of  the  lights  and  shadows  were  cliarming.  It  liad  a  gold 
frame,  and  the  clasp  was  c-utiiposed  of  an  amethyst  surrounded  by 
diamonds.  The  ba{;  was  of  the  flat  variety,  and  when  opened 
showed  the  new  square  effect.  Incidentally  it  also  disclose<l  to 
view  a  delicate  lavender  silk  lining.  .\  gold  cordelicre  finished  the 
exquisite  bag  that  I  admired  so  much  all  evening. 

There  is  no  telling  where  the-  VDguc  of  nrtilicial  flowers  will  crop 
out  next.  One  uf  the  girls  at  the  matinee  the  other  day,  flourishe<l 
a  hatpin  formed  of  narrow 
Valenciennes  lace,  in  which  were 
imbedded  tiny  satin  roses  and 
forget-me-nots.  When  placed 
into  position  the  little  ro-sctte 
looked  very  dainty  among  the 
white  plumes  of  her  hat. 

Mentioning  hatpins  reminds 
me,  did  you  know  that  the  very 
small  designs  are  now  correct 
wear,  and  that  good  dressers 
will  not  require  more  than  two 
pins  to  hold  the  chapeaux? 

Oh,  and  I  must  tell  you  about 
the  girl  who  somewhat  startled 
a  few  people  at  the  same  mat- 
inee. She  wore  a  eollarlcss  \'- 
cut  waist,  and  about  her  neck 
lay  the  cutest  little  snake  imag- 
inable. In  the  small  V  reposed 
the  head  of  the  serpent,  and 
from  the  half  open  mouth  pro- 
truded a  tiny  red  tongtie.  Of 
course,  it  was  a  necklace,  and 
it  was  composed  of  tiny  seed 
beads.  The  girl  laughingly  in- 
formed a  questioner,  "It  is  lots 
of  fun  to  wear  it.  Vou  can  get 
one  just  like  it  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
but  be  sure  to  select  a  green  one. 
as  they  are  the  most  realistic." 
And  they  certainly  are! 

Have  you  noticed  the  increas- 
ing prevalence  of  the  feather 
f.w5?  I  saw  a  beauty  the  other 
evening.  It  was  composed  of 
natural  marabout  tipped  with 
white,  and  you  can  probably 
imagine  the  cliarming  effect. 
•  Now  that  furs  are  being  dis- 
carded all  sorts  of  beautiful  sub- 
sliitutes  are  bemg  seen,  and  one 
1  saw  the  other  evening  is  really 
Worth  while  telling  you  about. 
It  formed  a  collar,  but  it  was 
nierely  a  wi<lc  bias  band  of  that 
lovely  soft  glace  chilTon  taffeta, 
h4>th  sides  of  which  were  edged 
Wjith  matching  ostrich  in  which 
the  blending  of  the  pinks  and 
blues  was  charming.  Broad 
flowing  ends  of  the  silk  finished 

off  the  front.  1  have  seen  the  same  style  in  all  white,  and  I  am 
told  a  prominent  Fifth  .Avenue  shop  is  showing  an  assortment  of 
thc.se  collars  in  both  street  and  evening  shades,  so  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  cannot  have  one. 

Mentioning  Fifth  .\vcnuc  shops  makes  me  wonder  whether  yoti 
have  noticed  the  lovely  negligees  exhibited  there  in  a  certain  little 
French  room?  Of  course,  the  prominent  colors  are  the  pink  anri 
wistaria,  the  twn  sha<les  that  the  Parisicnncs  are  now  favoring. 

.•\mong  the  lovely,  'lainty  garments  one  was  especially  attractive, 
and,  as  it  is  something  decidedly  novel,  I  must  tell  you  about  it.  It 


is  of  pink  chilTon  made  up  along  the  fashionable  narrow  lines,  and 
has  the  favorite  low,  left  side  closing,  which  is  concealed  by  a  clioit 
of  the  material. 

.Ml  around  the  edge  of  the  garment,  as  well  as  the  kimotK) 
sleeves,  there  is  a  fringe  of  pink  ostrich,  hea<led  by  a  tiny  double 
hemstitched  niching,  and  I  a.-^sure  you  it  is  a  negligee  worth  hav- 
ing.  Vou  can  get  it  in  the  wistaria  shade  as  well  as  the  pink. 
.\  few  days  ago  I  noticed  a  good  example  of  contrast  in  the 

development  of  a  garment.  It 
was  in  an  evening  wrap  of  coral 
satin.  The  right  siile  of  the  gar- 
ment had  a  9-inch  baml  of  Prin- 
cess lace  extending  from  the 
front  closing  to  the  lower  edge 
ijf  the  back.  In  passing  over 
the  shoulder  it  formed  part  of 
the  three-quarter  length  kimono 
sleeve. 

The  left  sleeve  was  the  usual 
wrap  sleeve  finished  at  the  edge 
with  a  triple  shirred  puff  to  cor- 
respond with  the  trimming  that 
adorned  the  entire  edge  of  the 
garment. 

The  fulness  was  gathered  in 
along  the  front  edge  of  the  left 
side,  while  on  the  right  side  it 
was  arranged  in  several  pleats 
that  met  the  end  of  the  lace 
banding,  the  joinings  being  cov- 
ered by  a  handsome  frog  in  moss 
metallic  braid.  The  exquisite 
wrap  was  lined  with  delicate 
pink  chiffon. 
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FacU  Worth  Knowing 

H't  trtH  tlAili  «m*nfr  oi*y  imqmiry, 
iti^mg  njtmfi  af  tkofr  vclt/rf  thrsr 
tfUmM    arc    iWnvm    rr   #p/rf,  priding 

.\pple  blossoms  make  such  a 
pretty  <lecoration,  and  it  is  now 
|M>ssible  to  have  this  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  .Artificial 
llowers  are  now  quite  the  proper 
thing,  and,  therefore,  the  hostess 
need  not  hesitate  to  use  this  form 
of  decoration  which  is  supplied 
by  crepe  paper.  Large  pink  ap- 
ple blosiioms  and  single  green 
leaves  cover  the  entire  surface. 
These  arc  to  be  rut  out  and  sim- 
ply pasted  upon  branches  to  sim- 
ulate blossoms  and  foliage,  which 
is  easily  accomplished.  And  very 
natural  and  pretty  <loes  a  branch 
look  !  .\  trellis  decoration  in  these 
blossoms  is  most  effective.  The 
paper  is  15  cents  a  fold,  which 
makes  about  400  flowers,  suffi- 
cient for  a  good-sized  branch. 
In  the  city,  where  trees  are  not  available,  branches  can  be  pur- 
chased at  any  florist. 


Direct  from  England — the  country  famous  for  her  linen — comes 
something  original  in  the  way  of  handkerchiefs.  Made  of  an  en- 
tirely new  fabric  as  ilelicately  fine  as  a  cobweb,  as  soft  as  thistle- 
down, and  .itill  of  most  durable  quality,  one  is  truly  astonished  to 
learn  that  they  sell  for  jo  cents  apiece.  These  new  fabric  handker- 
chiefs come  in  pure  white  with  fine  hem.stitch  finish  and  every 
imaginable  combination  of  crossbar,  plain  and  bordered  effects. 
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J.  &  J.  Slater 

'  I  'HE  1912  Spring  and  Summer  models 
reveal  a  peculiar  grace  in  design  wilh  a 
marked  leaning  to  increased  loot-comfort. 


"Duchess" 

Made  in  black  rusna  and  (Nilrnt 
leather  thorl  tongue  wilh 
coveted  buckle«.  Indi  and 
leven-eigiit*  heck. 


Men's  Oxfords 

Made  in  patent  Iralhec. 
tan  ruatia,  black  luiaia, 
block  kid  and  while  buck- 
skin. 


A'«i)  lllailrateJ  prirt  Utt  "A  Package  o/  Shoci ' '  uiti  took 
of  inttmcliunM  anj  mrauinJmnt  Hank  ">ailcJ  on  rrqueU. 


Broadway  at  25th  Street,   New  Yoric 


93"  HAIR  TONIC 


Keeps  scalp  and  hair  clean  -promotes  hair  health 
Your  Money  Back  if  It  Doesnt 


Most  Costly  Perfume 
Sold  in  America 

The  title  fragrance  o[  fresh-cut  lilacs.    An  ocior  of 

exquisite  refinement— lasting,  illusive,  undiluted  with 
tpuitt.  Better  worth  its  price  to  a  woman  ot  tasle  tlun  any  o( 
the  alcoltolic  perfuinrt  of  commerce. 

Sma  odon  un  dow  he  had  •!  youi  dnW't—  Lilac.  Rowv  Viet«,  Lily  ol 
the  V'altej,  Na/cimim.  Hrliutiupr  and  W»iwia.  in  daioljr  cut^flaat  Pfiialaod 
diopoer  u  illiiilrslnl.  f'rit  r.  $1.50  to  $7.MX  wilh  ikc  actpUau  oi  Vuld 
wIulA  m  $1-73  and  up.    Inf|uire  !oc 

Dralle's 


Illu 


sion 


(DralU.  llutlMf*) 

tmporUd  by  CEO.  BORCFELDT  A  CO..  New  York 


"J^IIE  suaess  xvilh  tr/iich  The  Theatre  Record 
was  received  last  season  tins  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  publishing  of  our  new 
volume^  the 


A  Handsome  Hook  of  eighty  pages,  size 
10x14.  lieaiitifully  bound  an  a  scrap  book, 
in  si/k  cloth,  gold  lettering,  title  page  and 
table  of  contents.  Japanese  lellum  is  used 
throughout  the  entire  volume.  frtnted  head- 
ings on  each  page. 


Price,  $:i.oo  Postpaid 

Four  />ases  are  resenrd  for  each  flay,  thus  insuring 
lo  the  collector  all  the  necessary  sface  for  the  pro- 
gram, fictures  of  the  (>la\s  and  playen.  and  one  page 
lo  write  his  own  criticism  if  so  desired. 
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Were  You  Fitted  Ti>ith  the 
Latest  Redfern  at  the 
Spring  Openings? 

It  gives  poise  and  distinc- 
tion to  your  figure  and  is 
without  comparison  from 
the  view-point  of  style. 


sUind  for  (he  best  (here  is  in  corset* 
regardless  of  lf>e  price  you  pay.  The 
design,  boning  and  material  of  a 
REDFE.RN  from  the  lowest  pnce  to 
the  highest  is  the  equal  of  the  nighcsl 
priced  "custom-made." 

To  the  woman  who  pays  from  $  1 0 
to  $30  for  her  corset  we  say  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  pay  such  prices, 
when  she  can  get  the  best  there  is 
for  half  the  price. 

Wherever  REDFERN  Corsets  are 
Sold  they  are  fitted,  and  they  are  sold 
at  all  depar(men(  stores  and  high  class 
shops. 

When  you  aic  fitted  lo  a  REDFERN 
you  irr  at  oner  ilt  fathionshJe  Ivm  and  Jeel 
its  comfortable  adaptability. 

$3.50  to  $15.00  Per  Pair 

If  you  cannot  icadily  find  ihem,  write  us 
foe  Catalog  and  wc  will  supply  you  through 
wsmr.  merchant — your  own  if  you  wish. 

".Wnnly"  AuM«r  fiuiron  Htm  >upp*^n  AliattwJ 

Tin:  w  4  iiM  K  iiii«itiii;hh  iyimi'  %m 

Hmw  Vorli  Ckica<«  San  Fraaciwa 


The  colored  bordered  effects  arc  particu- 
larly interesting,  as  dainty  colored  kerchiefs 
to  niatcli  the  season's  gowns  arc  to  be  the 
nio<lo. 

Every  new  and  exclusive  shade  may  be 
found  in  this  assonment.  and  they  arc 
guaranteed  by  the  maniifariurers  to  be 
absolutely  color-fast  by  an  offer  of  six 
handkerchiefs  free  for  every  one  that 
loses  color  in  the  laundry,  which  is  indeed 
a  very  liberal  offer. 

It  seems  hardly  be- 
lievable that  one  can 
lind  such  smart  suits, 
c;a«ns  and  blouses  in 
^•real  variety  at  such 
leasonablc  prices  as 
prevail  at  a  smart 
shop  on  Fifth  .Ave- 
nue, i-'ur  example,  I 
saw  a  stunning  little 
tuo-tone  taffeta  tail- 
or-made, effectively 
trimmed  with  tiny 
self-  pufling!.  a  n  <I 
showing  the  n  e  w 
scallopcil  front  open 
ing  with  deep  collar 
and  cuffs  of  hand- 
some lace  for  8^9.50. 
The  lace  alone  is  well 
uiirth  $5.  This  .suit 
comes  in  many  colors. 
A  i>crfectly  stunning 
suit,  with  the  swcei> 
of  line  and  style  of 
the  custom  iailorc<l 
garments,  sells  a*  low 
as  5^4.50.  This  suit  is 
shown  in  new  irides- 
cent whip-cord.  Iine<l 
with  peau  dc  cygne. 

A  cossack  crash 
linen  suit,  after  a 
I'rancis  mode  I,  is 
shown  here,  the  skirt 
an<l  coat  both  effec- 
tively trimmed  with 
ilrawn-work  border, 
showing  threads  of 
red.  blue  or  black. 
Price,  $42.50.  A 
smart  suit  in  Terry 
cloth,  with  cunning 
jacket  effectively  trimmed  and  a  very  new 
liinic  skirt,  sells  for  $35. 

.An  elegantly  simple  coat  suit  of  faille  silk 
>ells  foi  $45,  while  whiiword  serges,  etc.. 
all  liftetl  far  above  the  commonplace  by 
r>riginality  nf  lines,  oddly  placed  scams  and 
iK'Xternus  handling  of  the  fashionable 
striiw-i,  range  in  price  from  $20  up. 

.\  charming  aftcmtx>n  frock  of  navy  blue 
chiffon  taffeta,  with  distinctive  little  sleeves 
and  lace  and  chiffon  trinime<l  bodice,  sells 
for  $29.  Another  attractive  gown  was 
shown  in  taupe,  with  distinctive  style,  in  the 
sidc-faslcncd  tunic  skirt,  the  bodice  trimmed 
elaborately  with  heavy  lace  overdra(>cd  with 
chiffon.    This  sells  for  $32.50. 


Exquisite  hand-made  lingerie  frocks  are 
also  to  be  fouml  here  at  most  reasonable 
prices.  One  mo<lcl,  elaborately  trimmed 
with  fine  lace  and  pretty  fulness  introduced 
without  destroying  the  straight  sillioucttc, 
was  priced  at  $25.  .-X  dainty  white  niar- 
i|ui$etle  gown,  with  insets  of  tiny  tucks  and 
baby  Irish  lace  on  the  skirt,  the  Ix^ilicc  elal>- 
tjratcly  cross-tucked  and  ortuimentcd  with 
Irish  lace  and  sash,  costs  but  $18. so. 


I'h..l..  I,Y  TiM-.-.t 

MME,    LAIIKIKH    UKAKINl.   A    ilAl    or    WIIIIE    SIK.XW.     TIIK  HIGH 
WHITE  FEATIIEK  F.VNfY  IS   IIELII   HV   .\   HDW  OK  BLL'K  VELVET. 
MODEL  BY  IIM   M ARCrERITTE 


Numerous  simple  tailor-made  linen  frocks 
sell  for  $12.50.  aixl  cover  or  auto  coats  in 
profusion  at  ei|ually  reasonable  price.s. 

.Among  the  many  varieties  of  talcum  pow- 
der constantly  making  a  b:<l  for  favor,  none 
stami  higher  than  one  which  a  generation 
of  mothers  has  endorsed.  Its  abMjlute 
purity  anil  dainty  fragrance  alone  would 
recommend  it  above  other  powders;  added 
to  this  it  has  excellent  healing  qualities 
which  render  it  most  soothing  and  effective 
in  irritations  and  chafings.  U-sed  after  tltc 
bath  it  will  be  found  to  absorb  moisture, 
and  constant  use  will  make  the  skin  beauti- 
fully soft  aiul  velvety.    Two  varieties  will 
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The  World's  Greatest 

SILK  STORE 

Foarlh  Avtnut  at  24l!i  Street 
New  York 


Evening  Silks  at 
Manufacturer's  Prices 

Ol-'R  Evening  Siliu  respond 
lr>  evrry  whispered  hint  ol 
!■  aihion.  Thry  h«ve  eau^l 
every  color  and  shade  born  to 
aniit'i  palette.  Every  modali 
evening  alk  ia  here  in  an  iirejetible 
anay. 

Here  are  dainty  silk*  for  the  com- 
ing-out gown  of  tite  demutr  dr 
butante.  Here  arc  nch  and  rare 
lilks  for  the  more  matronly  taste. 
And  h«e  are  gorgeout,  colorful 
lilki  for  every  evenmg  event  of 
iodety — the  opera,  dinner  and 
bail.  And  here,  at  course,  are 
wedding  utiiu  fur  the  bride. 

SILKS  that  hoW  the  my»tery 
ol  the  Orient.  Flower 
covered  vlki — eacfi  flowet  a 
matterpiccc  of  art.  Clinging  lilkt 
who«e  graceful  drapery  b  alto- 
gether charming.  Silks  whn«e 
chameleotv-bke  changes  of  color 
fairly  daule  lite  eye». 

Wonderful  Hand  Printed  Silkiin 
Chiffoni  and  VoiJc*.  Crepe  Me- 
teor, Crepe  Charmeusc,  Sctin  dc 
rOpera,  Saltii  FmivrM,  Crepe 
Suede — but  they  are  loo  nionerovf 
to  litt.  Ejtough  to  say  our  evening 
silk*  embrace  every  weave,  len- 
lure,  tiMue  and  colonng  known  tu 
the  silk  craft. 

When  planning  these  charming 
coiKeptiofu  for  your  fofinal  tucul 
a£airs.  our  varied  duplayt  and  our 
manufacluref's  prices  aieume  an 
«lded  impodance. 

the  woman  who  n  not 
withm  shopping  distaiKe  of 
New  York,  we  recommend 
ihe  store  m  her  locably  that  adver- 
tise* R  fit  T  Silk».  It  IS  the  store 
for  silks  ol  advanced  style  and 
utmost  value.  If  there  is  no  such 
store  there,  we  will  supply  you 
direct. 


Mlllt 
to 

Coaimwtr 


Looms 

lo 
Wearer 


ROGERS  THOMPSON 
GIVERNAUD  CO, 

Fourth  Avenae  at  24tk  St.,  New  York 


Send  2  cents  for  our  Booklet  of  Si^ng, 
showing  Gage  Trimmed  and  Tailored  Millille 


uromer  Styles, 
dress,  Dept."Y3 


GAGE  HATS  are  knowh  throughdiiP  the  country 
for  style  and  originality  of  -de^Kn;  For  sale  by  all 
leadintf  milliners.    Asjk  .your^dcaler  for  Gatfc  Hats. 

Gage  Brothers     Co.— Chicago 


MENNEN'S 

"FOR  MINE" 
Mennen's  iT:^  Powder 

kert>»  my  Mn  in  kulthy  condition. 


Sample  Box  for  4c,  »iamp, 
UKRIIARO  .MENNEN  CO.  W 

.N«w.rh.  N.  J.  T,j,  «,., 


'^hionEVF'l 
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MLLE.   RKXOUARIIT   WKARINt;   A  CIIARMINC   1IA1    I.N   CIRAY  STRAW 
FACKD  WITH  BLACK  VELV  ET.  ANI>  TRIMMKD  WITH   \  lll.\<  K  AU;RETTE 

be  found  uf  this  talcum,  itic  violet  anil  the  boratcd,  cither  of  which 
come  in  a  delicate  flesh  tint  ami  readily  answers  tiic  purpose  of  a 
dainty  toilette  powder.  ( )nc  cannot  make  a  mistake  in  sclectinK 
this  talcum  powder,  which  comes  neatly  put  up  in  packages, 
with  the  face  of  a  <lear,  wholesome  baby  on  the  label,  anil  sells 
at  25  cents. 

The  same  world-famous  manufacturer  has  a  soap  which  pos- 
sesses anti-septic  qualities,  and  is  highly  recommended  for  both  the 
skin  and  the  hair.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable for  shampooing  purposes, 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  restoring 
it  to  a  healthy  condition  if  at  all 
inclined  to  disease.  This  soap  is 
said  to  feed  the  skin  as  well  as  tu 
cleanse  it,  and  has  no  tendency 
to  promote  the  growlli  of  down. 


I1Y  Manurl 

MODEL  BY  LUCIENKE  IN  FINE  STRAW  WORN  BV  MLLE.  GREUZC 


by  reason  of  the  peculiar  quality  which  brings  the  designs  into  a 
natural  relief.  Sidn  floss  is  adaptable  to  iIk  decoration  of  any 
fabric,  and  has  been  uscil  with  stunning  effect  on  silk,  satins,  vel- 
vets, cloths.  chifTons,  voiles,  marquisettes,  net,  etc..  also  for  ein- 
briiidering  the  ornamental  patterns  on  the  new  spring  waists.  It 
conies  in  50-yard  lengths  for  25  cents. 


Sr>mcthing  unfquc  in  the  way 


There  is  no  embroidery  floss 
which  excels  that  which  for  the 
protection  of  customers  is  sold 
under  the  trade  mark  name  of 
"Sida."  This  floss  is  of  wonder- 
ful lustre  and  brightness  and  of 
pure  dye.  It  is  without  doubt 
the  best  quality  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  desfgns  in  all 
forms  of  embroidery,  and  will 
be  found  in  every  new  shade,  as 
well  as  mixed  Persian  colors,  in 
fact,  seventy  shades  of  the  ma<l- 
ish  colors  are  available.  The 
Siita  floss  will  be  found  to  work 
up  very  quickly  and  easily,  and 
padding  is  unnecessary  as  a  rule. 


of  rouge  has  just  been  brought  to 
my  notice  which  is  sure  to  be 
found  satisfactory.  It  is  a  dainty 
bit  of  fabric  chemically  treated 
with  rouge  of  a  vegetable  coni- 
)H>und,  which  insures  its  purity. 
When  rubbed  on  the  face  this  in- 
nocent looking  bit  of  fabric  pro- 
duces a  soft  tint  of  pink,  the 
artifice  of  which  cannot  lie  ilc- 
tiTtcd.  The  depth  of  color  ob- 
tained may  be  varied  according 
to  the  gentleness  or  vigor  used 
in  its  application.  It  gives  a 
color  which  can  only  be  removed 
with  the  aid  of  soap  and  water. 
It  comes  in  a  liny  box  with  a 
mirror  and  can  he  easily  carried 
in  one's  purse.   It  cost  35  cents. 

At  the  .same  establishment  an 
effective  cream  is  to  be  found. 
It  is  said  to  prevent  tan  or  sun- 
burn, also  to  remove  liver  spots, 
moth  patches  and  discoloration 
of  the  skin.  The  use  of  this 
cream  will  fill  up  the  hollows  of 
cheeks  and  neck,  it  is  claimed. 


Ptioli^  liy  SehnrMrr 
A  I'ICTURESOL'E 


MODEL   IN    FINE   STRAW   AND  OSTRICH  PLUMES 
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TUF.  PL  RFiiT 
THF.  HEALTHIEST 
AND  THE  MOST  PERFECT 
OF  ALL  REALTY  CREAMS 

The  Crcrac  Simon 

IS  BENEFICIAL 


ITS  principal  «r)cmei)t  if  glycerine,  which 
*  gives  lo  the  >kin  hcahh  utd  widncss.  and 
doo  not  nuke  Iwiir  f^ow  on  ihr  (ace. 

POWDER  and  SOAP 

H.  LEVY,  S«le  U.S.  Ar«t.  3  EmI  ITlii  54  ,  Ne«  Tvrk 


BK.\r  I  V  iif  thr  rimi i)|rx»nn  ii  the  Doblcit  Attribute 
i>t  III*  cnj»«T  ti)ir>iirnl  »r>m4n  in-l  it«  |teri«<l»on  ic 
«ppr.>«cbeil  (u^i  ij»  tKr  *xtrn\  a<«  Imlrt  a*dt  of  c)uatii> 
arr  used     My  Crrcinn  HrrpirJlvin*  »r«  con 
I  ifamlt  by  New  Vortc'kih^cTicninaHnc  torlely  women 
-  thii  (act  h\tfnt  Mtleni*  %hft  rflirarv  anil  purity. 

CRCaAN  CLEANSING  CREAM 

Rmwivm  all  4lllft  and  ollvcr  init'irtUir*  Irum  tl>r  i>Mtr< 
■  liUJi  caUM«  IM  akin  In  Wtrm,     |t.-«i|    Antl  gi-.H  -.1.1 

ma  Tovoiful.  Thrw  »l«cs.  fi>k  ,  II  «>,  t  •  i«. 

DAPHMC  SKIN  TONIC 
An  aatrinctnt,  vAirli  imif*  uy  r^ijinl  rUaiie*.  ^v*- 

pnm  -MMM  tlte  ftba  clev ,  nfinsd,  iMMrtUot  Thrvr  , 
»^  IIJ*. 

JAPOmCA  LOTION 

A  llipiltl  fKiNilcr  vtucl*  dii^i  ni>4  •how        ilic  *kk' 
I  WMifalt  oil*  off     Make*  the  («:«,  Mik  and  Brtit* 
I  five*  Ui4t  lumrtl  «ff<it  m>  mnih  dcMnii  In  4II 
[  CfMMur  Wliiw~i«n>MM«.  tl.Mi.li  «o. 

Jt/oi/  Ordtrs  Receixc  Immediate  AttentioH 
MmUib  Write  for  o.«wiw  tr^.         rrw».  '^-i 
Tn*«e  SamplM  T—ir  Wi.- m«r»  '  ■t-i'- -T-  f 

|t>  ;  d  ■     1  !  ■■  ^  !»r  1  „-  r.|.         'I  -*  '  ■  ■ 

/BOS  T.  Stk  A««. 
N«w  York 


3tf22Z2SS2239l 


WRITE  US  FOR  A 
SampJ*  Copy  •imS  Ratea 
•I  Ik. 

metropolitan  Opera  f>ovs<  Proflranne 

THE  THEATRE  MACA/INE  CO. 
«  W»l  Mtli  S(r*«4  N»w  Ywk  CMt 


TAILORED  COATS 

«)«  IVOMliN  AND  MISSES 

A I  Special  Prices 


H  OMEN-5  SIZES 
32  TO  46  BUST 


MISSES-  SIZES 
H  TO20  YEAHS 


r 


29  —  Smart  Coat  of  Imported  VicunB  Polo 
Cloih.  in  ton,  navy.  Copenhagen  blue, 
white  or  pink,  new  tet-in  8lrr\'e  model, 
wi(h  detachable  hai!  bell,  collar,  rr\'eni 
and  ruffs,  and  lining  of  white  Elnglish 
Serge,  (can  be  worn  buttoned  10  necic  or 
with  open  reveni^  self  covered  buttons.  29.50 

29a — Same  model  of  naluroltan  pongee  silk, 

lined  throughout  wilb  .soft  silk  .    .    .  29.50 

29b — Same  model  of  natural  Ian  linen  with 

black  satin  collar  and  cuff!*,  unlined  .  18.50 


Spring  and  Summer  Style  Book 

NOW  READY  ! 

IDutlrating  the  newest  and  motl  exciiuivp  modeb  of 
Women'n,  Mbum",  GvIs',  Young  Men's,  Bon'  and  Infaiils' 
rcady-lo-wear  appaiel,  at  populat  prices.  Mailed  prepaid 
out  ol  town  upon  apfilicatmn.    Addreti  DrpartntenI  T. 


FIKIH  AVfcNL't.  37ih  ind  381b  Sireets.  .SEW  YORK 


'■^foti  Cite  »»oio  tta^ij  to  ti4ij  tjoiit 

sF'plMikll  Out[lt  a»«i)  III  ii«ci  o|'  fi*fp['t«f 
3Hijgc3fio«i.'>.  "^Joii  »i>iff  |'t»t&  iit  tUc 
vflpsif  i.^.■ll^f  of 


DE  LA  MODE 


"  tlte  Fashion  Aufhocit)" 
a  fw-'iitiaf  pK^cittatiost  of  off  that  «.■>. 
ciiii  suifl  t)<t  |'ci»riioiioGr«  tfiia  :>«vi30ii. 

i:oMipr<fi«naiv'e  Jii.ipfatj  of 
tfxc  ctccitiona  of  *Doitc<t,  eH«vlf«iit, 
*2affor,  <5lVoitl\.  ClriuaMi  ct  t'>ICoitiaf, 
o\?er»iatb,  abaptatioio   fot  tf»« 

€iu\ez'ic<A%\  \\}o\tx<x%v. 

L'Art  de  la  Mode  t»  aofb  6ij 

tJOI«T  HCtU»b<Clf«t  Ot  ^itcct  ftottt  ifxt 
pt^6f^.^f^<I.■^. 

35c  a  copy  $3.50  a  year 

L'ART  de  la  MODE 

"1  Ke  Fa»hion  AuthonTy" 

8-14  WeU  38th  Street  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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En. 
clofvd 
.-    nod  Uw 
/  Dollar 
<C«ii*.li..n 
'  _  fl.lj,  ^ucei|tn 

,  tutu.  s*ii,) 
Lira  to  umcc 


I 


y     Thin  triitl  orti-r  »n>i»rn  .to)',  t,,        ,  . 

rnt"     '»n!fr  it|i 'J  t  <tiiii(-  to  t2i  .Jin-«  I  :  nnt 
lh»""u:l"  .III  .'c-  I  t  ,.i  ,!,-..|,T. 

UF£,  lb  \\.  «  ji,  Ni  w  V..rk, 

SS.52.  FOaflGR  $1.04.1  j!;^ 

PU^w  iHIrn  ■•>tt«l  .1  > .  .  .,  


L^X«SyJL<^JLt^jmMI!I^r]P> 


^TJ^^Biocfrapliy  (?/'^4aiicle  Adams 


Octavo  size,  no  pif^s,  tute- 
fully  boun.f  in  sjpfHor  i]ii.i'i:y- 
silk  cloih,  charmingly  illii»tritrtl 
»':th  fine  pUlcs  nude  from  20 
valiubk  phouM  of  Mm  Adaim, 
|P«uig  dw  fat  complcu  Mnei  of 
■U  Iwrdiinclcr  paRnjrab,  fion 


the  beginning  orher  iuge  cttttt  to 
her  limom  creiticn  ot  I'cicr  Pai  . 

Also  a  list  of  ihc  compleic 
cast!  of  some  of"  ihc  earlier  New 
Yurk  prodnciiom  in  Hthich  Mim 
Mradc  jUum  took  pm  aad 


.(«  f.vr'usrtv  an.!  t;fnuinf  Fih'lioii  lie  Luxe,  Jiith  tiviiily  inttrt^ling  le.xi. 

A  moK  valuable  work,  1  limhed  cdiiion  of  which  bai  just  been  purcbued  by 
THB  THEATRE  MAGAZINE.  The  book  b  lold  in  ibe  open  mvket  sad  radii 
Ibr  f  i.jo.  bat  we  will  jj/it  «way  one  copy  ra  each  new  nbacribir  w  THB  THBATRB 
MAGAZINE  ftr  me  year  it  the  regular  price  of  fj.je.  Kot  direci  ro  our  ofiee. 

Wc  reyrrve  ths  right  tu  v.  i:h.!r.i  r  irn  v.frcr  immediately  iftcr  ibc  prCMM  cAdOB  ll 

exhaiuted.    Send  applkatiau  acc(iin{>aaied  by  iiK>ney*aider  or  check  u  oneeii 


Ike  Tlieat»  MatfaxLie  Co.,  8  to  14  W.  38tk  St..  New  York 


It  is  nun-oily  cream  and  is  tmlaa^  ab- 
sorbed into  the  pom.  A  »«k.  jar  tdb  for 

see   

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  liair  needs 
a  good  toaic  more  than  at  any  other  time, 
for  while  the  eondstion  of  the  hair  is  largely 
influL-ncciI  I)y  tin.'  geiu  ral  Iieallli,  .in.i  hy  the 
Lonclititiii  the  Mnlp.  it  aUo  suffers  from 
cHiiiatio  ch.'mgt-..  A  healthy  coi^lition  of 
the  scalp  guards  against  these  changes  anil 
insures  the  pcnnanetiee  and  beauty  of  the 
hair. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  an  etninent 

li;»ir  sjifiiiirst  I  have  Icanicl  of  a  t'lnit 
which  «  ill  arrcM  falling  hair  an<l  |hisitivc-ly 
remove  dandrufT,  thereby  restoring  the  hair 
to  its  natural  growth  and  glossiness.  This 
clever  man.  who  has  made  a  life  Miidy  of 
the  subject,  declares  that  no  one  tonic,  how- 
ever great  its  nicrit,  could  he  equally  good 
for  each  and  every  comlilNin,  aii'l,  there- 
fore, upon  request,  he  furwards  a  symptom 
blank  tu  any  one  upon  application,  with  a 
request  for  a  strand  of  your  hair,  upon  re- 
ceipt  of  which  he  will  tell  you  frankly  and 
without  charge  just  wh.it  you  need.  A  very 
interesting  and  instructive  treatise  upon  the 
subject  of  the  hair-i  Icaniiii;.  lU  ciiip.  blrarh- 
iiij^.  etc..  is  also  scut  imc  up-m  rc(|iicst. 

Following  the  lead  of  Paris,  the  fashion- 
able women  of  New  Yoik  are  now  adopting 

a  new  cream  which  has  rccmtlv  hcen 
brmifitit  out.  This  <lcli};htful  toilet  jircpara- 
i:i  i:-  'Illy  inlcriitcil  fnr  u?.e  ill  the  evciitng, 
L^iving  the  linishing  touch  tu  unc's  prcpst ra- 
tion for  the  bright  radiance  of  the  ball-room 
or  the  opera.  It  is  a  pure  white  cream 
w  hich  win  not  nib  oflT  the  shoulders  or  neck 
ulicn  the  ■.',  r.i|i  i^.  adjusted,  and  it  lends  the 
alaliastcr  tint  wliich  we  all  wish  to  possess. 
It  is  really  a  beautificr  ami  leaves  no  trace 
c'f  grease  or  oil.  It  has  a  faint  and  delicate 
I>erfnme  whidi  is  most  appealing.  It  is 
<;  larantecd  noder  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
A  Kciierons  tube  sells  for  55  cents.  The 
same  housie  has  alsn  a  delijjhtful  clcinsing 
dental  cream,  which  beautifies  the  teeth 
uhilc  preventing  decay  and  discoloration 
and  keeps  the  nMWth  and  gums  in  healthy 
condition.  This  scUs  for  25  cents  a  tube. 
Their  cleansing  cream  i?  one  of  the  best  on 
the  market  and  is  most  highly  endorsed  hv 
the  leading  actresses  of  the  day. 

A  A  milcrfnlly  clever  man  he  is  who  In- 
vented the  permanent  hair  wave,  the  use  of 
whidi  not  akuie  saves  the  hair  from  the 

injury  caused  In  the  many  time,  curling 
process,  but  alsn  the  rlisconifort  of  knowing 
when  eiici.unterinj:  damp  weather  that  One's 
hair  is  straight  and  unbecomingly  lank. 
An  interesting  and  insfructtve  boeklct  is 
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The  fact  that  both 

GIACOMO  PUCCINI 

the  Composer,  and 

EMMY  DESTINN 

Creator  of  the  Title 
Role  "MINNIE"  of 

"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West" 

should  unite  in 
proclaiming  the 

K  N  A  B  E 

The  World's  Best  Piano 

emphasizes  anew  that  its  superb  tonal  qualities 
are  an  mspiration  to  the  Composer  and  the  one 
perfect  means  to  sustain  the  voice  of  the  singer. 

In  selectmg  a  Knabe  Piano  your  judgment 
is  confirmed  by  the  World's  greatest  Grand 
Opera  Stars,  Composers,  Pianists,  etc.,  for 
the  past  seventy-five  years. 

Knabc  Pianos  may  be  purchased  froni  any 
Knahc  rrprpscnlative  at  New  York  prices 
with  cost  of  freight  and  deliver)'  added. 


Catalogs  and  liieralure  upon  request. 


WM.  KNABE  &  CO. 


OitiUon^Amtfican  Piano  Co. 


437  Fifth  Avenue       NEW  YORK 
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Ainjity  Van  Roof  lUnrr  MurtbKr      I'aiker  Arthur  T.  Ilmdon 

Alfred  Van  Ro.>f...  ..r.ix-ricr  l.e  Uui-tc      lament  MoofchouM-  Edmund  0Trr»f 

jAnel  V'jn  Roof  l»iiT..thjr  l>oiinelly      John   Votrrtitr  f.e»lie  Fahtr 

The  main  theiiR-  ill  this  piece  is  a  big  one,  and  the  princiiial 
fcinalc  role,  a  social  spy  in  the  interests  of  a  conitncrcial  trust, 
offers  novel  and  dranwtic  opportunities.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
author,  Mr.  H.  Kclictt  Chambers,  was  not  better  qiialilieil  to 
hanille  the  opportunities  lits  iiif;i'niuus  brain  hail  ilevised,  for  his 
new  play  is  an  uneven  piece  of  craftsmanship.  It  has  njnmonts 
of  big  theatric  cuntcnt  ami  episodes  of  naive  inaptituile. 

Janet  \'an  Roof  is  the  scion  of  a  <lecayed  Knickcrb<icl<cr  family. 
To  save  her  einbczziinf;  brother  from  the  conse<iucnrcs  of  his 
.>il)eculations.  she  enters  the  employ  of  James  Morehouse  of  the 
Rubber  Trust,  spies  out  the  weaknesses  of  his  business  rivals 
through  her  social  opportunities,  and  inci<lcntally  becomes  his 
mistre.ss.  But  when  she  is  called  upon  to  unearth  John  Forres- 
ter's .secret — he  has  invcnteti  a  jirucess  that  will  revolutionize  the 
riiblier  industry — she  falters,  as  he  has  intrusted  his  formula  to 
her  keeping;,  and  she  has  learned  to  love  him.  Morehouse's  in- 
temperate «ife  dies,  but  t<x>  busy  to  tell  Janet,  he  finds  himself 
r  c  i  e  CI  c  d  when  he 
makes  his  belated  pio- 
ixtsal  for  a  spcedv 
marriage.  Susiwciing 
her  love  for  Forrester, 
and  blocked  in  his  busi- 
ness plans,  he  insiilt^ 
her  in  his  presence  by 
publishing  their  rela- 
tions. Hut  I-nrrestor. 
who  is  an  idealist,  says 
she  is  an  angel  in  bis 
e\es,  and,  as  the  broth- 
er is  now  thoroughly 
protcctc<l.  we  arc  led  to 
bi-lievc  that  I'orrestcr 
and  Janet  will  even- 
tually be  married. 

A  younger  sister.  t!'c 
boy  and  the  selfishly 
<lcvoted  uKrtber  a  r  e 
neatly  drawn  clwrac- 
ters,  real  and  human, 
but  Forrester  is  a  con- 
ventionally drawn  tyi>e. 
of  ineffable  goodness 
and  altniisin.  vv  h  i  1  e 
Janet  an<l  Morehouse 
are  contradictory  char- 
arlcrizations  that  defy 
reason  ami  the  proba- 
bilities. It  woiiM  hard- 
ly seem  necessary  that 
Janet  should  have 
fallen  under  Morc- 
h<iu.se's  influcnrc.  un- 
less she  loveil  bini.  and 
that,  too.  for  some  hid- 
den attr.iction  in  the 
magnate's  character,  for 


It  m>  time  docs  he  reveal  linii-cll  as  other 
than  a  single,  uncouth,  masterly  man  of 
afTairs.  Her  point  of  view  is  equally  un- 
tenable from  cither  espprience  or  logic, 
and  with  these  weaknesses  in  iIk  prot- 
agonists the  dominant  and  .sym|)athetic  interest  falters  and  re- 
ikis. As  Morehouse,  E<bnund  llrccsc  plays  with  riiggcrl  ami 
dramatic  force,  while  Dorothy  Donncll)-  acts  the  heroine  with  a 
thorough  comniaiKl  of  external  theatrical  ai<ls,  and  a  competent 
and  intelligent  expression  of  its  psychological  ncccs.sitics.  Moth- 
er, son  ami  daiigiiter,  are  capably  played  by  Louise  Galloway, 
Grace  .\lorrissey  and  George  Lc  (jucre,  while  the  subjective  For- 
rester is  enacted  with  refinement  and  taste  by  Leslie  Fabcr. 


Chtv  Sannf  C«. 


THF.  l.ITTI.E  THF..\T«li.  "Tiir  loowri!  or  the  Palaci  or  Has." 
Drama  in  five  acls.  adapted  from  the  Oiinrtir  by  Liinit  l.alny  and  Charles 
Riiin  Kennedy.    PrfMluccd  .March  19th.  with  the  fulhiwiiii;  cut: 

Ti-li4o-Ktun  Kililh  Wriinf   M«lth)H>n      \  Sol,|irr.  .....Mben  EaMaIr 

*l«o   Kriiiivalil  Barlim      Kahn  .,f  ihr  Tarlar>  Wilfrlil  Nojlk 

A  I'aitiirr  S    M.  l1>4Hloril      Counollor  ol  Ihc  Rlllll. .  .Wilfrid  Noflh 

Tbc  Kin|,rr4,r  Vi«-n-li . . . . .  FranV  Rcifkrr      (*oun<illor  of  thv  IjcU  Arlhitr  lUrry 

Popular  opinion  resents  the  appraisal  of  anything  that  is  old. 
The  older  the  thing  is  the  more  universal  is  the  veneration.  But 
critics  are  usually  self-appointed  and  .sclf-inviteil.  and  make  a 
business  of  going  where  angels  fear  ti>  trea<l.   F.veii  a  play  dating 

back  to  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century, 
that  receives  its  lirsi 
.American  )»erformance 
within  the  month,  does 
not  inspire  them  with 
dreail.  Tcliao-Kiun  is 
a  little  Chinese  girl, 
who  has  been  carrieil 
away  by  the  Minister 
of  State,  as  an  addition 
to  the  harem  of  the 
liinperoT.  Mao.  t  h  e 
.\|inister.  hopes  to  sell 
this  flower  of  the  pal- 
ace to  some  one  who 
will  pay  him  a  larger 
price.  He  has  his  sec- 
retary |>aint  a  picture 
of  the  girl,  w  h  i  c  h 
grossly  misrepresents 
her.  .After  seeing  this 
portrait  the  Emperor 
has  no  curiosity  con- 
cerning her,  but  one 
rlay,  while  walking  in 
the  garden,  he  comes 
into  her  pavilion  and 
finds  her.  He  falls  in 
love  with  her,  and  she 
with  him.  The  F.m- 
pcror  orders  the  de.ith 
of  the  deceitful  Minis- 
ter. But  Mao  escapes 
beyond  the  kingdom 
into  the  land  of  the 
Tartars.  The  Kahn  of 
the  Tartars  has  him 
taken  prisoner.  In 
hope  of  saving  his  life. 
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Mao  shows  the  ponrait  uf  Tchao-Kiun,  whidi  su  inipre»>e$  thr 
Kiilm  ilial  he  <leclarcs  war  ii|)on  the  Emperor  to  possess  licr. 
Mao  is  executed  hy  tlic  Tartars. 

Rather  than  give  up  tiie  woman  he  loves,  the  limperor  re- 
nounces his  people,  his  throne,  his  ancestors  and  his  gods,  hut 
Tchao-Kiun  refuses  to  let  him  sacrifice  so  much.  She  will  go  to 
the  Tartar  chief.  While  crossing  into  the  Kahn's  territory  with 
the  messengers  he  has  sent  for  her,  she  throws  herself  into  a 
river  and  is  <lrowncd.  The  Rmperor  gains  strength  by  the 
thought  of  her  sacrifice,  anil  makes  a  vow  tt>  rule  his  kingdom 
with  wisdom  and  justice. 

I'robably  all  this  has  been  very  much  modernized  in  its  trans- 
lation from  Lliiiiesc  into  l-'rench,  and  from  l-°rctich  into  English. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  very  curious  to  sec  .some  familiar  melo<lnimalic 
tricks  in  this  play  that  has  survivc<l  after  so  many  centuries. 
Conspirators  plot,  and  villains  do  their  dirty  work,  in  robes  of 
silk.  It  is  a  very  simple  story  in  a  way.  and  practically  carries 
itself.  That  is  probably  the  secret  of  its  survival.  It  would 
not  stand  a  great  <U-al  of  questioning,  Ijecause  there  arc  many 
improiSabililici  and  undeniably  dull  moments.  It  woidtl  take 
very  little  insiglit  to  iliscovcr  its  weaknesses ;  but  all  in  all,  it  is 
not  uninteresting.  It  is  a  curiosity  that  is  intelligently  acted  hy 
capable  people. 

Miss  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  was  quite  eflfectivc  as  the  flower 
of  the  palace,  and  her  touch  of  affectation  at  times  may  be  for- 
given in  consideration  of  the  material  with  which  she  ha<l  to  work. 
Reginald  Barlow,  as  the  Minister  of  State,  was  very  wicked,  and 
carried  off  the  honors  of  the  piece  by  dying  a  deliciously  violent 
death.  Frank  Reicher  is  no  Giinese  Emperor.  He  tried  very 
hard  to  think  that  he  didn't  see  the  flaws  of  the  piece,  and  di<l 
probably  more  than  many  another  actor  would  under  the  same 
circumstances.  Wilfriil  North,  as  the  Kahn,  looked  magnificent, 
but  he  jumbled  his  words. 


THE  Lin  Lli  Tllt.^TRi;.     Tni!  Tmhiiiij;  Mukk  '    Play  in  one  art 

by  Cliarlr*  Rann  Kennedy.    Pniducrd  on  March  iqlh  with  tliii  cast : 

An  Army  CA|ilaiti  Sitbiey   V  «t«-iiliti^      A  SttlilUi...   KcitiiiAli]  llarlim 

.\   rrnvcil    W  ,mil.n . .  tMllh  W.  \Ul|hi,oil 

One  had  to  be  good-natured  to  forgive  "The  l'"lower  of  the 
Palace  of  Han,"  but  "The  Terrible  .Meek"  was  an  inqiosition.  It 
is  about  as  slupi<l  an  offering  as  has  iK-en  presented  of  late  >  ears 
by  a  professional  company.  When  Charles  Rann  Kennedy  wrote 
'•'Hie  Servant  in  the  Hotise,"  he  evidenced  his  belief  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  play  was  due  to  ils  religions  teachings.  The  success 
of  that  play  was  due  to  its  >ensalionali>m,  and  it  was  more  sensa- 
tional than  anything  ever  presented  in  the  theatres  of  the  East 
Side.  Mr.  Kennedy  must  have  realized  this  element  in  his  suc- 
cess, for  while  he  makes  "The  Terrible  .Mi-ek"  deal  with  religious 
platitudes,  he  makes  his  s»-ene  revolting  in  every  clean  mind,  and 
his  finish  a  shtK-k  to  an  audience,  who  can  .scarcely  comprehend 
the  au<lacity  of  any  man  in  handling  a  subject  so  sacre<l.  lie 
takes  an  unfair  advantage  of  his  aiulience  by  withholding  in- 
formation to  create  suspense.  It  is  a  device  that  has  been  abused 
more  than  any  other  upon  the  stage.  In  this  case,  it  is  carried  to 
such  an  extreme  that  the  audience  cares  little  about  what  the 
withheld  information  is. 

Out  of  the  darkness  comes  the  voice  of  a  woman  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  will  break;  a  man's  voice  tries  to  comfort  her.  but  she 
repuNes  him,  telling  him  that  he  has  the  "smell  of  death  u]Kin 
him."  It  may  be  a  Iwdroom,  or  a  ix)lice  court,  almost  anything 
but  what  it  is.  Our  imagination  can  run  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
characters.    Facts  are  not  established. 

When,  after  a  long  perio<l,  a  little  patch  of  m<^^nlight 
shows  us  a  robe<l  figure  seated  near  a  \>c>>\.  and  a  woman 
prostrated  at  the  of  that  |>ost.  it  is  with  repugnance  that 
we  gather  that  we  arc  at  the  frxrt  of  a  gallows  uixm  which  a 
man  is  hung;  we  can  almost  sec  him  dangling  in  the  breeze, 
while  his  mother  1k-1ow  treats  us  to  such  lieauliful  descriptions 
of  dripping  blixMl,  and  of  the  mangle<l  breast,  that  we  feel, 
more  than  anything  el.se,  like  going  home  to  forget  it.  We 
presently  discover  that  the  robed  figure  is  a  captain ;  this 
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iiifurinatiun  fruni  a  sentry  whn  comes  with  a  lantern,  that  for 
some  iiiy>terious  reason  fails  to  give  any  light  to  speak  of.  A 
little  colcir  is  given  by  a  t'ockncy  accent  nptm  the  sentry's  part. 
Who  are  these  soliliers?  What  country  <Ki  they  represent?  In 
what  ctJtiflict  arc  they  engaged? 
rh<i>e  fads  are  not  established  lo 
the  end  of  the  piece.  The  Captain 
is  conscience-stricken,  because  it 
was  his  order  that  caused  this  wom- 
an's sun  to  be  hung.  The  only  thing 
thai  prevents  him  from  converting 
the  sentry  to  his  way  of  thinking,  is 
that  killing  is  the  sentry's  business ; 
and  the  sentry,  if  under  orders, 
wotdd  "shiHii  (iiKl  .Mmighty  'imself 
if  'e  c«jni«  out  of  'eaven." 

It  Would  l>e  to  no  puqtose  to  de- 
scribe any  more  <>i  this  rubbish ; 
sut)ice  it  to  say  that  the  Captain 
t»egs  the  mother's  forgiveness,  re- 
ceives it,  and  goes  to  his  death  for 
refusing  to  oiiey  his  (ieneral,  who 
has  sent  hin>  onlcrs,  by  the  sentry, 
to  do  some  nK)re  killing.  .A  trans- 
formatiim  now  takes  place,  and  for 
the  first  time  we  delinitely  .sec  who 
these  [H-ople  are;  while  the  -sui*- 
posed  gallow.s,  now  seen  in  entirety. 
IS  Christ  u]Kin  the  cr<)ss.  Tw<( 
other  crosses  liokl  the  traditional 
thieves.  The  Captain  is  a  Koinan 
soldier;  the  mother  a  poor  jieasant 
woman,  plainly  the  \'irgiti  .Mary, 
and  the  sentry  a  soldier  of  a  non- 
descript i)'j>e.  W'e  have  come  to 
know  tliarles  Kann  Kennedy  as  a 
man  of  sincere  ami  deepl>  religions 
feeling:  but  thi>  wnrk.  which  can 
be  juclged  only  for  itself,  verges 
close  oil  the  blasphemous.  .\s  it 
stamis,  it  is  <listmctly  stupid,  .tnd 
with  alniut  every  fault  that  a  pla> 
could  have,  tilled  with  tiresome 
reiH-tition,  preachments  and  unes- 
tablislied  facts.  The  underlying 
idea  could  be  presente<l  in  dramatic  form;  but  given  so  that  its 
entire  sigiiilieance  is  clear,  it  would  Ik-  swept  from  the  stage  by 
jtopiilar  indignation.  Ii  is  one  of  a  large  class  of  |)lays  calleil 
im|Missible.  l-"or  the  inforinalion  of  ihe  curious,  it  may  t>e  saiil 
that  the  title  comes  froni  the  relcniless  jKiwer  of  tlwise  who  are 
de.icl  and  gone,  to  move  omscience  and  in  sway  ilesiiiiy. 

.Miss  Kdith  Wynne  Matthisiin  did  all  she  could  as  the  |>oor 
|tea>ant  mother.  .Mr.  .'^idncy  X'alentine  was  entirely  sincere  as 
tin-  Captiin,  while  Mr.  keginabi  liarlow  carried  off  the  Imnors 
of  this  piece  as  he  di<l  the  other  one.  in  hi^  civtrncteri/.ation  of 
the  senlry.    "The  Terrible  .Meek"  really  applies  to  ihe  audience. 
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one  of  his  most  succe.ssful  and  characteristic  satirical  comedies, 
written  in  the  fulness  of  his  genius  and  of  his  command  of 
effective  incidents  and  details.  The  play  itself  is,  as  is  natural 
in  the  circumstances,  not  sustained  in  its  original  com|>actness, 

but  the  rare  spirit  <if  lloxl  is 
there.  Ilarr)-  Conor,  the  original 
Welland  Strung,  is  there,  t»Ki,  with 
his  appliances  to  lest  the  stale  of 
his  health  at  any  moment,  seeking 
pleasure  in  detiance  of  the  admoni- 
liiins  uf  science.  The  Hoyt  play 
has  a  right  to  the  new  nuisic  and 
•  lancing  that  has  con;e  ii|>  in  the 
very  latest  momeius  of  the  dance 
of  the  world  after  pleasure.  There 
are  novelties  intnuluced  that  the  old 
piece  knew  nothing  of.  The  new 
thing.  S4>mething  umiI  fur  the  very 
lir>i  imic  a>  a  part  of  a  play  on  any 
Mage,  was  the  ice  palace,  in  which, 
on  a  surface  of  ice.  the  entire  com- 
pan)'  in  carnival  dress  and  on  steel 
runners  held  revelry.  .Miss  Kath- 
leen I 'ope  and  (ieorge  Kirner  gave 
a  wonderful  exhibition  of  fancy 
skating,  making  rhythmical  evolu- 
tions an<l  accomplishing  all  the  ef- 
fects uf  (lancing  with  an  ease  and  - 
gra<-e  that  >cenied  to  add  something 
new  to  the  ari  of  skating  as  well  as 
III  that  of  dancing.  The  curtain 
having  l>ecn  lowered  on  the  ()rcccd- 
ing  scene  in  oriler  to  employ  the 
lime  retjuircd  for  the  setting  of  the 
new  one,  Mr.  Trank  Tinney,  who 
had  already  ingratiated  himself  with 
lis  as  the  waiter,  with  a  black  face, 
belli  the  auilience  highly  enlcrtaiued 
while  he  hurried  matters  up  by 
fre<|ueni  cuiisultations  at  the  wings 
as  to  the  progres.s  of  the  work 
behin<l  the  curtain.  That  the  en- 
lertainmenl  is  lietter  tlum  most  of 
its  kind  is  largely  due  to  the  sjiirit 
of  lloyi.  but  .Mr.  Zieglicld  has 
.shown  remarkable  judgment  in  the  choice  of  his  )K->:ple  as  well  as 
considerable  relinement  in  the  means  employed  for  the  sensual, 
and  n<it  indelicate,  gratilication  of  the  senses  ap|>caled  lo  in  comic 
opera.  .Miss  limmy  Wehlen.  as  ihe  widow,  lacking  a  little  in  the 
warmth  that  is  ]K-rhaps  re<|uired  in  the  professional  slage  widow, 
is  yet  pleasant  to  look  upon,  ami  sings  sn  well  that  the  absence  of 
professional  amative  aggressiveness  is  atoned  for.  The  opera  has 
tlie  one  defect  of  su]H-rahundance.  Notable  in  any  cnst  would 
have  l»cen  Oiarles  Uoss,  (larry  Kellc>'.  Charles  King,  Leon  l^rroll. 
KatlKrinc  llrice.  M.iy  West  and  the  Dolly  Twins,  in  addition  to 
those  alrcidy  mentioned.  The  dances  and  .songs  are  of  unusual 
<|unlity.  the  transformations  in  costume  ingenious  and  in  gixMl 
taste,  while  the  pemiutalions  of  the  idea  of  tlic  widow,  reflected 
by  the  chortts.  as  in  a  glass,  make  an  insistence  on  the  supposed 
enticements  <if  that  |>artictilar  thai  seems  in  indicate  that,  on  the 
stage  at  least,  all  widows  are  invincible,  wise,  beautiful,  aiul  in 
every  way  <lclcctable.  and  for  stage  purprises  inexhaustible. 
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Cnder  the  prcHhicing  management  of  I-'lorcnz  Ziegficbl.  the 
New  York  Theatre  is  now  known  as  the  Moulin  Rouge.  Its  first 
piece  is  a  musical  comedy  entitle<l  ".X  Winsome  Widow,"  which 
lor  its  story  has  as  basis  diaries  Hoyt's  ".A  Trip  to  Chinatown," 
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Which  came  first,  the  hen  or  the  egg?  This  riddle.  )>ropounded 
long  l>efore  Slrindbcrg  ever  thought  of  writing  plays,  has  l>ccn 
decide<l  .s4>  many  times  one  way  (L'irn/iiiii<-d  ou  fage  xa-} 
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Chat  with  Margaret  Illington  I'TprlprRTnT'ohSra,'.'! 


Ill  three  r<'S|iccts  lias  this  Miiiiijj  woman,  hrhnnnii^  «ith  vital- 
ity aii<l  <il  trcnu'niliiiis  tlyiininit'  power,  nvcrlaid  with  niarvcluiis 
ilramalic  control,  <loiic  what  I  have  known  no  one  else  to  <lo. 
She  relireil  from  the  sta^c  a  strong  ami  promising;  young  actros. 
In  three  years  she  relumed  t"  it  with  such  acciiinulation  of  new 
power,  with  dramatic  ]iercej>tions  so  developed,  that  a  seer 
among  managers  went  hack  to  pay  his  respects.  an<l.  >»raspinK 
l)olh  her  hands,  said  to  her:  "I  ne\'er  praised  \o«  before.  f<ir  I 
never  cared  greatly  for  your  work.  N'ow  I  say  to  yon  that  you 
are  the  ho|K'  of  the  tragic  stajie  in  .\mcrica!" 

She  has  forced  .American  play-jjoers  to  swallow  a  tremendous 
moral  le>s<m  with  their  annisenient  in  "Kindling,"  Charles  Ken- 
yon's  drama  of  a  vouiif;  wife  in  the  ••hims  wln>  stole  for  her 
unhoni  child,  and  whose  husliand  took  upon  hinisi-lf  the  blame. 

A  Itand  of  nineteen  writers,  reprcsentinj;  many  complexions 
of  thought,  seeing  that  a  gem-like  play  and  a  brilliant  pla.vcr 
were  being  overlooked  by  Xcw  York  theatre-goers  athirst  for 
new  .sensations  aii<l  disregar*ling  a  most  jKitent  sensation  at 


player.  The  organization 
was  ctteclcd  loo  late,  for  the  play's  stay  of  three  weeks  at  old 
Daly's,  of  classic  ilrainatic  memories  in  Xew  York,  was  ncaring 
the  end,  but  the  writers  wrote  and  circularized  and  |>eiiiioned  to 
such  g<Kid  effect  that  before  she  hail  been  in  that  city  a  week  it 
was  <leclare<l.  "Chicago  has  gone  Illington  crazy,"  and  her  suc- 
cess in  that  city  and  in  her  subsc(pien1  Pacific  Coast  tour  was 
etiortiious.  M  the  time  the  organization  t<Kik  form  not  one  of 
the  writers  knew  Miss  Illington.  Ijllerly  she  was  the  grateful 
guest  at  several  meetings  of  her  loyal  ilisciples,  wlio  n:miir<l  them- 
selves ""Hie  Kiinlling  .Association." 

It  was  late  in  the  afterniN>n.  The  <lainp  dusk  had  for  an  lioiir 
licen  pierceil  h\  street  lamps.  ]n  some  N'ew  York  lH>mes  fashion- 
able wiimeii  were  fim'sbing  their  beauty  naps.  In  others  they  hail 
begun  dressing  for  dinner.  lUit  .Margaret  lllingliiti.  with  an 
exacting  perfonnance  an  hour  and  a  half  away,  and  another  of 
the  <lay  liefore  still  taking  its  loll  of  her  strength,  was  as  fresh 
and  glowing  as  a  rose  in  a  June  dawn.  Two  women  callers 
were  gurgling  Itappily  with  their  hostess  over  a  <lwarf  Christmas 
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tree,  sent  from  her  country  home  in  Washington.  She  was  sniff- 
ing the  fragrant  bit  of  evergreen  delightedly  and  laughing  at 
the  childishly  gaudy  tin<>el  with  which  it  had  l>ccn  dec-oratc<l 
before  it  was  sent 
on  its  joiirne>  to  the 
East.  When  the  cal- 
lers had  made  their 
adicux,  the  actress 
sat  beside  me  on  the 
divan  in  a  corner  of 
tJie  cosy  drawing- 
room  of  her  hotel 
suite.  Site  is  a 
chummy  young  per- 
son, wholly  natural, 
and  it  .seemed  quite 
in  the  o  r  d  i  n  a  r  y 
rnurse  of  events  that 
she  should  be  rat- 
tling h  a  i>  ]>  i  I  y  on 
about  former  times 
and  frieiicis  in  com- 
mon, her  hand  on 
my  knee,  her  face 
rartiant  as  a  hapjiy 
schoolgirl's,  until 
the  entrance  of  her 
]uist)and  restored  us 
Id  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment. 

"I>earest."  she 
said  to  the  broad- 
shouldered,  f  a  i  r- 
haircd  man  with  a 
kindly  face  and  quiet 
manner,  who  came 
in  with  a  vigorous 
stride,  the  dampness 
but  none  of  the 
murk  of  the  evening 
clinging  to  h  i  m. 
"I've  Ix-cn  talking 
al>nut  f  r  i  e  n  d  I  V 
things,  and  we 
haven't  got  to  the 
interview  yet.  This 
is  my  husband,"  she 
said,  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  "Don't 
you  think  he's  a 
ilear.  look  ?"  She 
regardeil  him  ad- 
miringly-, the  expression  of  a  lasting  bridehood  in  her  eyes. 

\Vc  sat  down  again  and,  with  Mr.  E.  J.  IJowes  and  myself 
CKinscious  of  the  mnincnts  galloping  on  toward  the  hour  for  the 
Iterforinaitce.  the  talk  grew  graver.  The  smiling  woman  with 
the  happy  eyes,  in  her  lace  frock  with  its  sky-blue  silk  tunic, 
looked  like  the  fortunate  sister  of  the  unfortunate  Maggie 
.Schultzc  of  "Kimlling."  I  told  her  this  and  she  said :  "Maggie 
is  a  simple  creature.    Rut.  then — so  am  I." 

"Rut  that  frock."  I  objected,  surveying  its  frosl-like  beauty 
with  ihc  two  eyes,  appreciation  antl  envy  with  whicli  women 
look  at  clothes  lovelier  than  their  own. 

"That  is  for  you,"  she  stoutly  maintained.  "If  I  were  sitting 
here  with  my  husliand  I  should  be  wearing  a  simple  gown." 

"Then  you  didn't  find  Maggie's  big  shoes  and  coarse  skirt  and 
ill-fitting  coat  hateful  ?" 

"Knt  at  all.  1  only  thought  of  the  poor  girl's  agony  of  soul, 
not  of  her  oulwar<l  trappings.  It  was  the  inner,  not  the  outwar<l. 
Maggie  that  concerned  me." 
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"You  didn't  mind  looking  plain?"  I  asked,  much  surprised. 
"Not  a  bit,"  she  answered,  as  if  clothes  were  of  no  consequence. 
"\  woman's  vanity — "  I  began  in  a  kimi  of  apologetic  way. 

■"Illis  w  o  in  a  il 
hasn't  any."  .\!r. 
riowes  lookol  with 
manly  approval  at 
h  i  s  sumptuously 
handsome  wife. 

"No,  I  haven't.  [ 
wish  I  had,"  she  re- 
plied. "I  really 
think  it  is  better  for 
a  woman  to  have 
considerable  vanity. 
It  helps  her  over 
the  hard  places  of 
life." 

"You  make  Mag- 
gie look  like  the 
original  of  one  of 
the  Dutch  master- 
pieces," I  reflectc<i. 
"One  of  Rubens' 
women,  is  it?" 

"I  don't  know, 
but  I  do  know  that 
I  hark  back  to  the 
Pennsylvania  stock, 
those  plain.  stur<ly 
people  who  live 
arounil  Lebanon, 
where  the  famous 
bretzels  are  made. 
Light  is  my  family 
name,  and  there  arc 
ever  so  many  Lights 
aliout  Lebanon.  My 
grandfather  was  a 
preacher  in  that 
neighborhood  of  the 
United  Rrethrcti 
Church,  a  ra  I  h  c  r 
local  organization. 
That  was  on  my 
mother's  side.  On 
my  father's  I  had  a 
clerical  grandfather. 
He  built  (he  High 
Street  Haptist 
Church  in  Cincin- 
nati." 

"Oratory  ami  the  ilrarna  are  near  allie<l,"  we  vcnture<l. 

"I  believe  they  are."  she  assented,  "and  so  is  writing.  The 
writer  on  human  topics  has  a  great  deal  in  common  with  the 
actress.  He  or  she  must  get  down.  too.  to  the  vital  things  of  life." 

Miss  lllington  sluMik  her  sleek,  dark  head.  f)oised  so  attrac- 
tively on  a  remarkably  full,  round  throat,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  always  interesting  an<l  often  baffling  subject  of  heredity. 

"I  don't  know,"  slie  said.  "It  would  be  a  fascinating  theme  if 
it  were  not  so  puzzling.  It  won't  always  work  out  as  tnathe- 
mafics  flo.  Whether  the  presence  of  preachers  in  the  family 
accounts  for  the  acting  gift  I  don't  know.  Rut  I  believe  that  the 
tremendous  feeling  that  enables  one  to  undcrstind  and  portray 
a  primitive  nature  I  owe  to  my  ilear,  dead  father.  There  was 
a  rare  sympathy  between  my  father  and  me,  more  than  existed 
lictween  mother  and  m>self.  though  no  one  has  a  lK"lter  mother 
than  1.  Rut  father  ami  I  saw  things  alike  .in<l  understood  each 
other.   Most  of  the  joy  of  life  is  being  understootl. 

"Once  he  was  very  ill,  and  I  hurried  back  to  Bloomington,  III., 
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Altpraring  in  "Oflu-rr  nM,'    al  iik  (aairiy  Tlx^lir 


lu  s«e  hill),  I  feared,  for  the  last  time.  lUtl  Mhen  I  was  takfti  t<> 
his  sick  room  1  f;raspeiJ  his  dear  hands  and  cnlleil,  'l-'ather,  come 
back,  I  need  you!"  He  did  come  hack,  and  when  he  wa>  strong 
enouKh  lo  talk  he  said,  i  heard  you  calling;  me.  It  ■«ivnicd  from 
a  loitR  distance,  and  I  tried  to  come  to  yo".'  I  did  need  him  ter- 
ribly, and  in  the  long  illness  when  my  reason  was  des|>airc<l  of 
he  took  me  Iwine.  He  stayeil  with  me  until  he  saw  me  happy  in 
my  own  home.  Then  I  think  he  felt  that  his  work  was  <lonc  an<l 
he  left  us. 

"Dear  father  1  He  taught  me  to  be  honest  with  myself.  .And 
that  honesty  clears  onr  vision  of  stronj:,  simple  natures  like 
Maggie  Schultz.  She  was  a  woman  who  had  a  single  i<lca.  her 
home.  She  loved  the  chilil  that  was  roming  to  her  out  of  the 
darkness,  because  it  was  licinic's  child.  Her  affection  was  a  ter- 
rilde  thing,  that  swept  asiilc  such  slight 
consideration  as  ownership  of  rilihons  and 
jewels.  I  never  thought  of  her  as  a  local 
type,  but  as  a  universal  one.  I  never  saw 
the  wives  of  the  slaughter-house  cinplovees 
in  Chicago,  big,  strung,  dumb,  patlictic 
women  that  I  have  heard  and  read  about, 
of  Course,  but  I  looked  <l<twn  into  my  own 
heart  to  stuily  Maggie.  I  studied  her  pnn- 
ci|»ally  while  I  was  taking  long  walks.  I 
walk  a  great  deal  and  <l<i  my  deepest  think- 
ing then.  Hut  Eddie  hel)>ed  me  in  a  thou- 
sand ways.  For  instance,  I  have  a  long  talk 
with  you  to-day ;  I  absorb  ideas  and  im- 
pressions from  j-ou.  1  do  not  know  it  at 
the  lime,  but  next  week,  or  month,  or  six 
months  from  now.  they  come  hack  to  me, 
anci  my  work  takes  on  son»c  new  co'or  or 
tint  from  them.  Rut  one  very  definite 
thing  he  did  was  to  te.ich  me  the  vernacular 
of  persons  of  Maggie's  order." 

"\  real  estate  man  knocks  aF>oiit  a  great 
deal  and  knows  all  sorts  of  people."  Mr. 
Bowes  took  up  the  thread  of  conversation. 
"And  I  knew  how  the  people  who  lived 
around  the  Barbarv  Coast  talked.  Mrs. 
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I'iowes'  diction  is  ihe  purest.    Henry  Miller  said  it  was  not  ling- 
lish  l£nglish.  nor  .Xmerican  Hnglish,  but  real  Kngtish,    She  hail 
to  be  taught  vernacular,  but  in  all  matters  pertaining  lu  the  actual 
drama  her  instinct  is  unerring." 
"How  dill  you  iliscovcr  'Kindling'?" 
"You  tell  her,  Kddie.    My  husband  discovered  it." 
"W'e  were  touring  in  a  French  play  thai  wasn't  satisfactory." 
.Mr.  Bowes  looked  pleasantly  reminiscent.   ":\  man  who  had  seen 
our  play  asked  me  if  I  hail  beard  of  a  play  about  a  young 
mother  who  .stole  riblxms  for  the  baby  that  was  coming,  and 
whose  husband  went  to  jail  in  her  place.    1  told  him  I  hadn't, 
but  the  idea  tire<l  my  imagination.    He  toM  me  it  was  written 
by  a  young  new»pa|Kr  man  named   Kcnyon.     1  remembered 
that  I  had  done  some  real  estate  business  fur  his  father.  I 
began  telephoning  him,  ami  finally  gi>t  hiin. 
Tile  play  in  its  rough  draft  was  sent  me 
by  messenger,  and  1  received  it  as  we  were 
taking  a  train  at  ( )akland.    I  rea<l  it  on 
the  train.    It  liad  been  expamled  from  a 
Iwenly-minute  one-act  play.  'The  flreat- 
est  of  These."    The  mel<Mlrania  was  soft- 
ened;  for  instance,  we  cut  out  the  »wing- 
ing  of  the  axe  on  the  craille  and  cutting  i| 
to  pieces.    W'e  sent  fur  a  well-knuwn  pro- 
iliicer  and  asked  his  criticisms  ,ind  direc- 
tions during  rehearsals.    W'e  were  all  will- 
ing lo  Icam.  my  wife  nn'si  of  all.  but  when 
he  hail  gone  we  drifted  back  into  the  pro- 
duction as  my  wife  first  directerl  it,  and  it 
was  in  that  way  you  have  seen  it." 

We  talked  of  "The  Thief."  the  young 
American  aclrc-s"  year  of  the  Bernstein 
play  in  .Vew  York,  as  against  the  less  than 
three  weeks  later  p1a\ed  by  Mine.  !sini<inc. 
the  I'rench  woman  who  was  in  the  e>e  of 
the  aiithor'-s  mind  when  he  wrote  it. 

"I  saw  Mme.  Siuione's  performance  and 
liked  it,"  said  the  original  .\mericaii  "Thief." 
"(irante«l  her  conception  of  it.  it  was  a 
flawless  |H>rtra.\al.    Mme.  Simone  thought 
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Till-'  liig  iirtu'ial  |>aill<K-k  has 
U-fii  tmng  al  the  front 
il(H>r  oi  the  Mctrii|M)litan 
<  >[K-ra  Hoiisi',  thi'  sung-hircls  have  fl<iwn  in  the  <lirectioii»  nf  the 
(<mr  winils:  M>inc  home  to  rest,  cithers  In  liurn])*  anil  Sntilh 
America  to  pk'k  u|>  sonic  inure  coin  of  llie  re->|>cctivc  reahns.  In 
a  won),  the  opera  season  of  ii;ii-i^  i»  over.  Insteail  of  ilawilling 
to  Its  riosc,  as  has  lieen  the  custom  with  almost  every  opera  sea- 
son since  lime  began,  the  present  sca-on  li.is  gone  to  its  cm!  with 

a  spurt.    Surely  no  Metropolitan   

snhscrihcr  may  complain  of  lack  of 
novelty  and  interest  this  year.  Dur- 
ing these  fuial  four  weeks  there 
have  heen  the  premiere  of  "Mona." 
the  revival  of  "NLinon,"  an<l  the 
MctropoHtan  dehut  of  an  .\nicrtcan 
.singer,  .Mmc.  l."liarlcs-l"ahier. 

First  to  ".Mona."  .\s  kiuiws  all 
the  worlil  that  runs  ami  rea<ls. 
"Mona"  wan  the  .American  op<'ra 
that  won  the  ten-thou.sanil-(l<illar 
prize  in  ci)m]ictition  nffereil  by  the 
directors  of  the  MetrojHilitan.  The 
libretto  is  by  Itrian  Hooker,  the 
music  by  Horatio  W.  i'arker.  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Vale.  Unth  arc 
.Americans,  but  the  story  of  the 
o)>cra  is  placed  in  Southwestern 
llritain.  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury and  ihiriiig  the  Kotitan  occu- 
pation. It  ileals  with  the  love  of 
tjuinlus  for  .Mona.  He  is  the  son 
of  the  Roman  (iovenior  by  an  Kng- 
lish  woman,  ami  is  known  to  the 
natives  a>  (iw_\nn  ;  she  is  a  princess 
of  llrilain.  'i'he  natives  are  rising 
in  revolt  against  Konian  rnle,  ami 
.Mona  believes  herself  chosen  a> 
their  leader — a  sort  of  Dniiil  Joan 
of  Arc.  Quintus  follows  her  into 
the  strife  and  .saves  her  life,  but  she 
is  so  f.Miatic  in  her  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  |H-ople  that  she  all  but 
<lelivers  him  over  to  them  as  a 
traitor.  He  iileaiN  imavailingly 
with  her  not  to  wage  battle.  Init  tlie 
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light  t>egins  and  the  Uritains  arc 
routed  and  many  killed.  (Juin- 
(lis  again  jileads  with  her  for 
(>eace.  tells  her  he  is  the  son  of  the  tinvernor;  and  she,  first  be- 
lieving him  a  liaitor,  ttow  thinks  bim  a  liar,  and  kills  him.  Tlic 
konian<.  arrive,  she  lintls  that  all  Oninlus  has  told  her  is  the  truth, 
and  .she  is  led  away  captive. 

This  skeleton  of  the  story  is  enough  to  slmw  that  the  tale  has 
ptietic  merit,  and  the  lines  themselves  have  literary  value.    Ilut — 

the  merit  an<l  the  value  are  for  t!ie 
library  more  than  fur  the  o|>era 
house.  'I'lieri  are  few  thrilling; 
grand  ojicra  moments,  and  the  cli- 
maxes arc  not  worked  up  with 
dramatic  skill. 

As  for  I'arkcr's  iiiiisic.  it  is 
M-bipI;ir|x.  well  conceived,  well  or- 
ihesiraK'tl  anil — lacking  in  in-pira- 
tiiin.  It  reeks  of  the  midnight  oil. 
anil  is  miles  away  from  the  glare 
of  footlights.  The  orchestral  in- 
troduction is  by  far  the  best,  for  it 
really  fills  the  listener  with  l»o|»c  for 
the  cause  of  .\nicrican  ojiera.  lUit 
I  h  c  promi.ses  thus  expressol  in 
music  do  not  materialize  in  the 
opera  itself.  The  latter  grows  very  • 
tedious;  its  themes  do  not  grip;  its 
lyric  portions  <lo  not  charm.  Such 
big  ma^s  writing,  as  the  chorus  at 
the  end  of  the  second  act.  is  effec- 
tive, as  is  also  the  march  of  the 
Roman  soldiers.  lUit  l'rofe*8<>r 
I'arker  has  come  a  crop|>cr  in  the 
-aiiic  way  that  so  many  other  coin- 
posirs  have  fallen  who  do  not  know 
their  opera  house,  namely,  his  reci- 
tatives are  uninteresting  and  sug- 
gest the  oraiorio  platform  far  more 
than  the  grand  o|>era  stage. 

".Mona"  was  sung  in  Hnglish 
iUit  it  was  with  ditViculty  that  the 
audience  understoiHl  much  of  the 
ti'M.  although  the  cast  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  .\incricans.  with 
one  exceptiim,  namely.  Rciss.  .And 
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it  was  ju>t  Ki-iss'  ijictiun  tlial  was  dear- 
est o{  all. 

The  proiluctioH  was  excellent.  The 
three  scenes  were  hiiilt  by  I'aqucraii,  of 
Paris;  the  rostumes  were  hamlsoinc,  an<l 
no  end  of  lahor  had  been  ticvoteil  to  re- 
hcar.<iinf;.  Homer  wa&  admirable  in  the 
title  role,  Martin  sang  Quintns  less  hap- 
pily, for  the  music  seemed  not  to  lie  rlKlit 
for  him:  (iriswold  was  excellent  as  tin- 
Roman  (iovernor;  Reiss  was  capital  as 
a  changeling,  ami  Withcrspoon  did  some 
excellent  character  acting  in  the  role 
nf  a  hrtisquc  Itriton.  Hertz  eumlucteil 
the  score  with  all  |Kissil)lc  pains,  and  let 
escape  no  o(>portmiities  t"  make  tbis 
opera  as  succcssfnl  as  possible. 

The  pren)ierc.  first  performance  on  any 
stage,  occiirretl  Thursday  evening,  .Marcii 
14th.  ConiiH>ser  and  librettist  were  called 
before  the  curtain  many  times,  as  were 
romliictor  and  singers,  and  the  aiuli- 
torium  was  crowded  to  its  capacity.  So 
the  cause  of  .Xmerican  opera,  sung  in 
Knglisb,  was  started  toward  its  goal  or 
fate  with  full  acclaim.  Here  is  a  com- 
plete cast  of  the  premiere: 

Mona.  I><>uisc  Hoiiht:  Knyo.  Rim  Furni;i ; 
\nh.  llcrtrrt  Wiihcrspoon ;  (iIikxh,  Willinm 
lhn»haw;  N'ial,  .MlirrI  Krl»;  Curailor.  Xjtm 
Iwft  Mur[il)>  :  till'  Roman  (iKvcniur  of  Itriiaiii. 
I'utnam  (iriswold;  (Juimus.  Kiccarrlo  Mar 
tin;  an  (H4  .Man,  Basil  KuvmUi-I. 

Next  in  importance  was  the  revival  "if 
Massenet's  ".Manon,"  heard  for  the  tir:>t 
time  in  two  years.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
never  has  a  .Metropolitan  aiulience  heard 
so  interesting  a  presentation  of  the  fa- 
miliar French  work.  Toscanini  con- 
ihicted  it,  and  he  turned  some  of  tbis 
appealing,  ihoiigh  saccharine,  music  into 
sounds  of  dramatic  climaxes;  he  loosed 
all  the  lyric  sweetness  of  the  work,  aiiil 
he  made  it  ap]iear  less  fragmentary.  This 
little  man  of  the  tuton  is  a  wizard,  be  the 
ojwra  French,  Italian  or  German. 

.\nd  it  was  finely  simg,  Caruso,  as  De^ 
(irieux,  singing  with  beauty  of  tone  .is 
.seldom  heard  here,  even  from  this  golden 
throat.    Gcraldine  l'"arrar  was  extraor- 
dinarily bne  in  the  title  part,  and  (iilly 
was  a  satisfying  Lescaiit.   The  big  pub 
lie  resp<mded  to  this  revival  most  liber 
ally,  and  it  prove<l  one  of  the  most  sati» 
fying  performances  of  the  season. 

Now  to  the  .\mcrican  contralto,  .Mine.  .\mKU»n  0..11.. 

Charles-Cahicr,  who  sang  but  twice.  She 

is  a  native  of  Tennessee,  has  sung  in  tipcra  in  Nice  and  Vienna, 
and  m.Kic  her  New  York  opera  debut  as  .Aziicena  in  "II  Trova- 
torc."  She  fell  lielow  Mctro[K>lilan  siandanls.  although  she  is  an 
intelligent  artist,  .mil  her  ,icting  is  dramatic  and  lcni|H-ramcnlal. 
The  voice  has  a  tremolo  that  mars  it,  and  its  volume  seemed  in- 
sufficient for  tbis  big  Ikhisc  Her  full,  upper  tones  were  strident, 
but  the  singing  of  mezzo  ^'occ  passages  was  quite  pleasing.  But 
she  lacks  a  certain,  convincing  greatness  so  necessary  for  the 
Metropolitan. 

Then  there  was  the  season's  first  "Pie  Meislersinger,"  which 
was  a  joy  to  hear.  Oesiinn  was  a  wonderful  Eva,  Weil  sang 
Sachs  very  well,  though  he  was  harrlly  jovial  enough  in  its  con- 
ception,  (iuritz'  [Seckniesser  was  again  a  marvel  of  humor,  and 


M  \fn\IK  Cll ARI.KS  rMllt  K 
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Jom  was  a  lyric  Walther.  Toscanini  made  the  work  sing  and 
sparkle  with  life  and  mcl<Kly. 

The  Philadelphia-Chicago  C'om|*any  concluded  their  series  of 
IK-rforniances  by  repeating  their  sncce>>,  "The  Jewels  of  the 
.Alarkinna."  ami  also  giving  the  season'>  only  "Thais,"  with  Mary 
tiarden  again  in  the  title  role.  Renatid.  a«  .\llianael,  and  l>almore'>. 
as  Nicias.  Cantpanini  con<lticled,  and  the  opera  was  well  received, 
although  the  perfontiance  itself  was  scarcely  up  to  the  standards 
of  the  artists  who  appeared  in  it. 

So  nuich  for  the  o|H'ra  season — the  most  artistic  and  successful 
ever  given  at  the  Metn-politan. 

.•\5  for  concerts,  there  has  been  an  unusually  interesting  list  of 
ofTerings.  The  most  im|M>nant  (Contintieii  .•n  taut  xU) 
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EARSING  THE  CIRCU 


RF.HEARSIXG  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth— "the  gramleM 
and  biggest,  must  lavish.  stu{ien<li>u»  aiitusenicnt  of  unbe- 
lievable niagnitiule,  whose  triunijihs  reach  the  ffuir  cuniers 
of  the  earth;  with  it^*  many  new  and  amazing  features  never  he- 
loic  seen  anywhere  in  the  world,  etc..  etc."  in  the  flamboyant  lan- 
(juage  of  the  pirss  agent— is  no  .small  job.  h'inding  the  South 
I'olc  is  not  nearly  so  great  a  task  as  raising  the  centre  pole  and 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  conglomeration  that  is  carried 
about  in  the  train  of  red  wagons.  With  the  circus  every  day  :s 
moving  da>,  with  its  attendant  manifold  details  and  hustle  and 
bustle  of  the  circus  man  to  put  his  houM.-  in  order. 

And  its  wonders  are  not  so  much  in  tlie  show  the  audience  sees, 
strange  though  this  may  be,  as  in  the  working  details  that  lie  hid- 
den just  beyond  the  public's  view.  It  is  given  lu  no  layman  an>l 
to  but  few  circus  |)cople  to  realize  the  scope  of  a  circtis  organiza- 
tion. No  other  human  institution  is  so  generally  known  and  so 
little  imderstood.  .-\nd  no  other  thing  so  vast  in  dimensions 
springs  s<>  quickly  into  evislence  in  a  community  or  is  so  slow  of 
growth.  Conlrary  to  popular  notion  alx>ut  its  being  put  up  by  the 
rub  of  a  lamp,  it  is 
built  slowly  and  with 
the  greatest  conceiv- 
al>lc  care. 

All  winter  the 
trainers  have  been 
busy  teaching  the  ele- 
phants and  the  other 
animal  performers 
new  tricks,  and  re- 
hearsing them  in  the 
old  ones.  To  leach 
an  elephant  to  dance 
a  hornpipe,  to  play  a 
barrel-orgsm,  to  play 
baseball,  to  beat  a 
drum,  to  play  uixin  a 
brass  trombone,  and. 
the  hardest  task  of 
all,  to  make  him  staml 
on  his  front  feet, 
while  his  rear  ex- 
tremities point  in  the 
direction  of  ten 
o'clock,  are  achieve- 
ments which  require 
patient  hours,   a  n  d 


many  of  tlicin ;  a  ii  il 
these  arc  given  tm- 
gmdgingly  by  the 
trainers  during  the 
long  winter  months 
while  ihc  circus  is  at 
rest  —  and    what  is 

called  "rest"  with  a  circus  is  really  a  continuation  under  difTerrnt 
circumstances  of  the  "strenuous  life"  of  the  showman. 

With  the  first  signs  of  spring  comes  llic  Dapping  of  the  circus 
tent,  .'\ftcr  a  winter  of  training  at  Briilgeport.  ifarnum  and 
Bailey's  Show  comes  to  New  York  for  its  annual  opening  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden — this  year  for  the  last  time,  much  to  be 
regretted,  since  commercialism,  in  downing  civic  pride,  has 
doomed  the  (iarden,  which  for  many  years  has  been  the  scene  of 
gala  circus  first  nights.  Here  the  real  rehearsals  tiegin.  First, 
as  cn  tour,  the  "lot"  is  "laved  out."  That  is.  the  locjition  of  the 
rings  and  the  course  of  the  track  are  made  with  ta]>e  lines.  Then 
a  gang  of  circus  laborers  are  set  lo  w<irk  spading  np  the  lr,ick. 

levelling  it.  and  in 
dumping  and  spread- 
ing the  lanhark.  The 
tanbark,  however,  is 
tiot  put  on  imtil  the 
day  before  the  open- 
ing, because  of  the 
mess  occasioned  by 
the  carpenters  and 
others  at  work  on  the 
buil<liiig  of  the  show. 
Simultaneously  with 
the  roa<l  buiklers  the 
circus  structural 
workers  begin  to 
hang  the  rigging,  and 
then  the  aerial  ap- 
iwratus — Irajiezcs  an<l 
other  mid-air  "props."' 
Stretch  nets.  etc. — 
these  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  people 
who  are  going  to  use 
them.  As  soon  as 
this  work  is  done,  the 
performers  lesi  their 
aerial  apparatus,  with 
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ils  bcvvililcring  wires  and  ropes,  lo  make  sure  that  everything  is 
all  right  and  safe.  In  the  nieaiitinie  the  three  rings  are  being 
nude,  stages  built,  the  menagerie 
and  side-shows  laid  out,  and  al- 
rea  ly  the  track  rchcarNals  have  bc- 
gan  with  cliariut  and  other  races. 

To  the  visitor  Uwking  on,  hcmnied 
in  by  a  tangle  of  roiies  and  other 
apjiurtcnances  of  the  sln)w.  which 
litter  the  arena,  it  is  all  a  hopeless 
looking  jumble,  llow  a  smooth, 
orderly,  linislie<l  performance  could 
ever  be  brought  out  of  it  seems  a 
cjliestion  iHian>\verable.  To  a<UI  to 
the  liipsy-turviness  of  things  this 
year  at  the  far  end  of  the  tiardcii 
sonic  three  hundred  men  were  ham- 
incring  and  |)ounding  away  on  the 
building  of  a  mammoth  double  stage 
for  the  grand  new  spectacle  "Cleo- 
patra," which,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  circus,  does  away 
with  the  time-lMmored,  ol<l-fasli- 
ioncd  tournament  or  iKigcant  —  the 
grand  parade  that  always  o]iened 
each  performance  of  the  circus. 

Standing  lo  one  side,  with  hat 
pushed  back  on  his  head,  is  .-\lf  T. 
Kingling.  the  C  ircus  King,  directing 
a  thousand  and  one  details  con- 
nected with  the  circus.  Over  in  the 
first  ring  is  "Bud"  Gorman,  the 
equestrian  director,  who,  in  a  the- 
atre, would  be  the  stage  director. 
Encircling  the  ring  is  a  line,  large, 
cream  stallion,  on  whose  broad  back 
a  captivatingly  ])rcity  .\ustralian  girl  of  seventeen  years  is  turning 
from  twenty  to  thirty  somersaults  backward  ami  forward.  She 
is  .May  Wirth,  who  was  born  in  a  red  wagon  of  her  parents' 
"wagon  shtnv,"  in  far-away  .'Vus- 
tralia.  Miss  Wirth  is  the  newest 
circus  rider  marvel  —  a  star  bare- 
backer.  Her  act  ami  that  of  "The 
(ireat  Wirth  I'amily"  is  one  of  the 
crowning  features  of  this  year's 
show. 

In  the  third  ring  a  young  woman 
in  street  dress  sits  in  a  handsome 
trap,  putting  a  trick  /io«/c  i-cole 
horse  through  hi>  paces.  .\t  the  tap 
of  a  whip  the  beautiful  animal 
kneels  down,  lies  <lown  in  the 
shafts,  dances  or  paws  the  air,  while 
half  a  dozen  grimy  canvasnten 
plunge  in  and  out  of  the  ring  re- 
hearsing their  part  of  the  perform- 
ance, which  consists  in  rolling  out 
the  great  c-arpets  which  cover  the 
tanbark  of  the  rings,  and  rolling 
them  up  .ngain  at  the  .sound  of  a 
whistle  from  the  boss.  The  clever 
horse  never  notices  them  as  they 
run  in  and  out  under  his  nose.  His 
work  is  to  stand,  or  lie.  or  pose,  as 
his  mistress  commands,  and  he  at- 
tends strictly  to  business.  Other 
ranvasmen  in  other  parts  of  the 
arena  arc  busily  engaged  in  re- 
hearsing, also  setting  up  nets  under 
the  Hying  trapeze,  and  handling  a 
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scores  of  "props"  with  astonishing  and  bewildering  deftness. 
On  the  stage  next  to  the  ring  a  company  of  twenty-one  Japanese 
Strong  Men  are  going  through 
their  extraordinary  gymnastic  and 
Imlancing  stunts,  juggling  little  tots 
who  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  totter- 
ing [Kiles  held  by  their  father,  who 
is  all  the  time  looking  all  alMUit 
them.  To  one  side  of  the  stage  the 
head  of  the  "family"  is  carefully 
examining  the  |H>1es  and  ladders 
used  by  these  acrolwtic  wizards, 
and  in  a  corner  a  human  pyramid 
is  in  the  building  by  others  of  the 
trou|>e.  .'\bove  their  heads  an  aerial 
acrobat  of  the  sensational  Sicgrist 
Troupe,  after  testing  the  fastenings 
of  his  lofty  apparatus,  dives  out  into 
space  in  a  most  wonderful  wiiard- 
whirling  aeroplane  way.  only  to  spin 
high  over  the  three  rings  and  two 
stages  to  the  opposite  side,  and  there 
seizes  hold  of  a  bar  as  you  hold 
your  breath  and  clinch  y(mr  fists. 

Another  member  of  this  troupe 
nf  human  aerial  tor|>edos  is  busily 
engaged  in  testing  some  more  ap- 
paratus strung  high  up  uiuler  the 
"big  top" — for,  even  .Madison 
.Square  Garden,  to  the  circus  man. 
is  the  "big  top."  In  his  mouth  is  a 
corncob  pipe,  and  his  clothing  is 
protecte<l  by  a  pair  of  white  over- 
alls. Me  climbs  around  the  swing- 
ing |>Iatforin,  throws  his  weight  on 
knots  and  braces,  and  smokes  as 
calmly  as  though  he  were  on  tlie  ground  thirty  feet  below,  insteail 
of  clambering  u|Kin  an  imsteady  afTair  of  ropes  and  bars. 

A  team  of  barelack  riders  hold  the  next  ring— a  man  and  a 
woman  limbering  up  for  the  big 
sliow.  The  Unman  rli.ies  not  have 
on  the  flutTy  gauze  skirls,  the 
gleaming  lights,  or  the  rose  in  her 
liair,  which  have  from  time  im- 
iiieuuirial  been  the  salient  parts  of  a 
circus  equestrienne's  make-up.  She 
wears  a  bloomer  ^uil  of  flannel, 
black  stockings  ami  cloth  sandals. 
The  great  lumbering  white  horse 
gallops  amiably  around  the  ring 
while  the  riders  dance  Ujxin  his 
broad  back,  rush  at  him  from  con- 
venient angles  and  spring  upon 
him,  stand  upon  their  hands,  and 
otherwise  have  fun  with  hini.  .Xnd, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  ring, 
in  a  revolving  poise,  cracking  the 
whip  is  Ringmaster  John  Ducan- 
ilcr,  wearing  the  largest  moustache 
lit  captivity. 

Miss  Wirth  having  left  the  first 
ring.  Ilerzac's  Marvelous  Mules 
t>oun<l  into  it,  and  stubbornly  re- 
Iiearse  their  stubborn  act.  .Ml  the 
while  "Hud"  (iomian  is  moving 
around  and  about  the  arena  with  a 
scenario  in  his  hand  assigning  en- 
trances and  exits,  and  pulling  the 
acts  together.  Then  a  whistle 
blov\  s,  and  the  track  is  cleared.  An 
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instant  later  ciglit  horses,  tvvu  abreast,  arc  led  utit  into  the  arena 
for  tlic  initial  rehearsal  of  the  tan<lem  race,  with  women  riders, 
yuickly,  like  a  ze|>li,\r,  eiglit  wumk-ii  leap  u|ion  the  horses'  backs, 
one  fuot  on  each,  and  stand  erect  awaiting  the  crack  of  the  whip 
to  start.  One  of  these,  a  little  black-liaired  child  wearing  a  red 
shirtwaist,  short  black  skirt  reaching  above  the  knees,  and  felt 
dancer's  slippers,  who  hardly  appears  to  lie  over  tiftecii  or  sixteen 
years  old,  is  standing  on  the  back  of  a  |>air  of  blacks  that  haven't 
been  on  the  lanbark  all  winter,  and  are  im|»iitiently  <ligging  tlieir 
hoofs  into  it  in  tln-ir  eagerness  to  be  off.  She  is  little  l.ucile  King. 
ThcHigh  littlcr'n  a  minute,  she  lias  more  nerve  in  her  little  biwly 
than  ten  men  and  a  couple  of  lions  to  ImkiI. 

The  whip  cracks,  and  the  r.icc  is  on.  It  is  a  real  race — th'i>c 
circus  people  may  live  in  the  land  of  "Make  Iteliuve,"  bnt  they 
do  try  la  win  those  races.  Aroimd  the  arena  they  tear,  each 
woman  standing  erect  and  lashing  her  horses  like  mad.  Twice 
they  Hash  around,  and  then  the  child's  foot  slips.  I'efore  she  can 
recover  her  balance  she  has  fallen  between  the  two  rearing  siccils. 
her  left  leg  thrown  over  the  inner  horse's  neck.  The  other  svomcn, 
Ihough  with  fear  for  the  child  in  their  hearts,  do  not  stoji — that 
isn't  part  of  the  game!    Insteail,  thvy  lash  their  horses  luirdcr. 

With  rare  presence  of  mind  the  chilil  checks  up  her  luirses  as 
best  she  can,  .in<l  in  a  jiffy,  too,  and,  drawing  herself  up,  throws 
her  body  forward  across  the  off  horse's  back.  I'ew  divine  her 
purpose — but  the  ci|uestrienncs  all  know.  With  a  great  heave 
she  throws  her  liody  clear  of  the  horses  and  on  tu  the  tanbark, 
clutching  tightly  to  the  reins  and  holding  on,  though  dragged  along 
the  grotuid,  until  the  horses  come  to  a  stop. 

"No,  I'nt  not  hurt."  she  exclaims,  "and  I'm  going  to  ride  'cm, 
too!" 

"Why  di<l  you  change  horses,  and  fall  from  the  otT  horse?"  .she 
u  as  asked. 

"They  were  turning,  and  if  I'd  have  fallen  from  the  first  they'd 
have  stepped  on  nic  that  way,"'  she  replied,  carelessly,  as  she 
hastily  remounted,  the  while  gritting  her  teeth  in  plucky  deter- 
mination. And  she  did  ri<le  them,  loo — and  for  three  triple 
stretches  I 

The  track  being  left  clear  of  flying  steeils,  onl  ttnnble  into  the 
arena  an  army,  fifty  strong,  of  clowns  that  look  like  anything  but 
their  kind,  in  their  sweaters  and  overalls  an<l  svithoul  their  motley 
make-up.  The  first  iiart  of  the  clown's  rehearsal  consists  in  jwcing 
off  the  track  and  timing  their  walk.  This  they  alw-iys  <lo  the  first 
thing  when  they  get  under  the  '"big  top"  for  rehearsal.  You  may 
not  think  it,  but  ntany  <>f  their  "acts" — stinits — arc  worked  out 
with  mathematical  precision,  and  they  always  have  to  know  just 
how  many  steps  it  will  he  necessary  to  take  this  way  or  that,  and 
hnw  many  tumbles  and  rolls  in  the  tanbark  will  give  the  projx-r 
"atmosphere"  to  tlieir  tricks. 

liut,  ck)wns  out  of  motley  arc  not  particularly  inspiring.  They 
wouKI  never  be  picked  out  of  the  big  crowd  of  circus  people  as 
the  men  who  light  firecrackers  under  one  another,  chase  a  footliall 
around  the  ring,  and  roll  in  the  .sawdust  for  the  delectation  of  the 
crowd. 

Through  the  ntaze  <if  men  anri  horses.  |X'rforming  .^eals,  and  a 
pair  of  pigs,  which  a  stolid  little  <^rman  is  rehearsing  in  a  new- 
act  in  the  centre  ring,  down  by  the  perfonner's  entrance  at  the 
far  end  of  the  Cinrdcn — panlon,  "Hig  Top" — Mr.  .Mf  T.  King- 
ling,  with  scenario  in  his  hand,  is  rehearsing  a  Kuman  mob.  con- 
sisting of  an  army  ilrafleil  from  I'osvery  bxlging  houses,  lor  the 
o(>ening  scene  in  the  new  great  sjwctacle,  "CIe<ipatra,"  on  the  huge 
double  stage,  built  to  hold  1,250  iH:rsons,  650  horses,  a  ballet  of 
jjoo,  a  chorus  of  .v*'-  electricians.  50  stage  hands,  an<l  40  prop- 
erly men!   Sharles  of  Keinhanlt  .md  "(')e<lipus  Hex"! 

Unable  to  secure  a  Hri>'  "thriller"  for  the  circus  this  year,  the 
ever  alert  Kingling  I'rothers  have  started  out  to  onldo  I'roiV-.sor 
Max  Reinhardt  in  the  production  of  a  wordless  play.  Jn->t  .is 
".Sunuinm"  was  preceded  by  a  s|K)kcn  prologue.  "Cleopatra"  has 
a  spoken  "startcr-off."  .\tu\,  it  is  not  easy  to  drill  an  actor  to  say 
his  lines  so  that  they  will  "get  over"  in  the  "Hig  Top,"  or  Madison 
Square  Garden!    It  took  Mr.  Kingling      (CoHtinutd  on  tagf  xi) 
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son  lia>  been  "Uiinty  Pulls  the  Strings,"  the 
Scotch  play  which  has  hccn  presented  contiiui- 
oiisly  al  the  Coniedy  Theatre,  this  city,  since 
(K'tuber  lo.  1911.  The  total  caniinKs  uf  the 
play  ill  Kngland  anil  America,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent date,  ainonnt  to  $i.irij,ooo.  It  came  to 
N"ew  York  with  the  endorsenient  of  great 
|Kipularity  in  Lomlun.  where,  by  the  way,  it  is 
still  being  presented,  but  none  oi  our  local 
theatrical  wiseacres  antici|)aied  any  such  sen- 
sation as  nwaite<l  the  [>lay  here.  A  gootl-na- 
turcd  satire  on  Scotch  life  and  manners,  tlie 
play  caught  on  instantly.  Not  because  .\lr. 
.Moffat's  cotnedy  is  a  great  piece  of  theatrical 
wurknianship,  because  it  is  not.  Not  l)ccansc  the  players  are 
artists  of  superlative  excellence,  for  lliey  are  not.  It  owes  its  suc- 
cess to  its  wholcsoine,  iKxncly  truth  atid  the  skillful,  natural 
ntcihocls  by  which  the  characters  are  naturaliwl  and  made  breath- 
ing human  entities,  ft  is  a  j^eiire  picture  of  Scottish  life.  While 
it  cliics  not  hold  the  ."^-otch  up  to  ri<li- 
cnle.  its  humor  is  all  at  tlie  e.Ni>cnsc  of 
inherent  Scotch  trails,  and  its  plot  re- 
flects little  cre<lit  upon  Scotch  sancti- 
mony. If  the  same  umbrage  were 
taken  at  "f^iinty"  that  the  Irish  took 
at  "The  Play  lioy,"  we  might  have  seen 
a  few  riots  in  the  little  theatre  on 
Forty-tirst  Street. 

That  "Hunty"  is  true  to  life  is  easily 
proven,  for  its  author,  Ciraham  MofTat, 
admits  that  all  the  ciiaractcrs  were 
taken  friiin  life  almost  intact,  and  that 
it  is  his  own  nii^tlier  who  was  the  model 
for  the  fascinating  Bunty.  Ami  when 
yoH  come  lo  examine  the  matter  care- 
fully, you  find  that  Hiinty  is  in  a  way  a 
family  aflfair.  The  following  facts  in 
this  connection  arc  interesting: 

Mrs.  William  .MulTal  was  the  model 
of  her  s<m,  dr-iham  Moffat,  for  nunty: 
Sanderson  Moffat,  a  brother  of  (iraham.  originatetl  the  "Wccluin" 
in  New  York,  where  he  is  still  plaving  it  at  the  Comedy  Theatre; 
Graham  Moffat,  his  brother,  wrote  "Bunty"  and  played  Tammas 
in  the  original  Ilayniarket  Theatre  company:  Wats^m  Hume 
Miiffat,  a  younger  brother,  originated  the  role  of  "Weeluni"  al 
tile  I  laymarket  Theatre,  and  is  still  playing  there :  Katie  Moflfat.  a 
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sister  of  Sanderson,  originated 
the  role  of  Uimty  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  and  is  still  play- 
ing it  there;  Sister  Nellie,  now  one  of  the  l)cst -known  milliners 
in  all  Scotland,  is  the  original  uf  the  character  Teenie. 

The  action  of  this  charming  little  comedy  takes  place  at  I.in- 
tiehaugh,  a  few  miles  from  liiit'ricithcn,  where  Mrs.  Moffat's 
father  ha<l  a  big  factory  ,  and  where  she  and  her  children  siicnt 
all  the  time  they  could  when  not  in  Glasgow.  The  actual  scene 
is  that  of  Itlane  N'alley  fluirch,  near  (iraham  Moffat's  .Scotti.sh 
home  in  Dumbartonshire. 

The  real  story  of  "Ilunty."  how  it  came  to  be  written,  and  its 
faithful  picture  of  a  noble  woman's  bringing  up  of  her  children 
on  such  slen<ler  means  that  she  herself  said  she  had  to  look  011 
both  sitles  of  a  |>enny  before  she  sjwnt  it,  is  here  set  forth  by 
Sanderson  Moffat,  the  Weelum  of  the  Come<ly  Theatre  "Bunty" 
company.  One  of  the  most  interesting  pha.ses  of  the  actual  story 
was  the  forced  acceptance  by  Mrs.  Moffat  (svhosc  husband  was 
as  staunch  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  as  ever  attended  the  Kirk,  and 
whose  training  had  lieen  most  strict  and  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  stijgc)  of  the  theatrical  in  her  life.  Though  she  had 
always  reganlcil  the  st.tge  and  associations  as  the  most  cun- 
_  ning  snares  of  the  devil,  all  of  her 

chiklren  but  one  arc  on  the  stage, 
and  she  herself  is  now  a  constant  the- 
atrc-g<Jcr. 

"Yes,"  sai<l  Sanderson  Moffat,  or 
"Sandy."  as  his  friends  all  call  him. 
"my  mother  was  my  brother  Graham's 
model  for  "Bunty."  an»l  thwigh  she  is 
7,^  years  olil  now,  she  is  as  straight  as 
a  poker  and  every  bit  as  much  a  man- 
ager as  ever  she  was.  My  father  was 
an  elixnitionist  and  lecturer,  and  one  of 
the  best-known  men  in  Scotland.  We 
lived  in  Glasgow  in  gtxxl  circum- 
stances until  my  father  rlied,  which 
was  in  the  year  of  the  Tay  Bridge 
<lisaster  in  1879.  when  a  whole  train 
went  through  a  hole  in  the  bridge  ami 
not  a  sold  on  it  escaped.  It  was  a 
sens.ntional  catastrophe  and  is  as 
much  a  reckoning  time  with  ns  as 
the  year  of  the  blizzard  or  the  panic  with  >ou  in  this  country. 

"My  father,  by  the  way.  had  a  very  narrow  cscajic  that  night. 
He  was  on  the  very  train  which  went  through  the  bridge,  which 
is  the  longest  in  the  worM.  almost  three  miles  long.  He  got  off 
at  the  station,  just  Iwfore  the  train  went  on  the  trestle,  to  talk  to 
a  friend,  and  the  train  went  o(i  without  him.  It  caused  niy  tnolher 
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a  terrible  iiiglit  when  she  heard  of  the  train  Roinj;  ihrouRh  the 
br:<l);e,  fur  ^hc  cx|>ecte(i  him  un  that  train.  And  it  was  unlv  >ix 
months  later  that  he  died  in  his  bed,  leaving  her  with  a  family  of 
»niall  children  it>  bring  up  on  a  verv  inoagre  income.  Graham  was 
eight,  Nell  six,  I  was  four.  Watsun  twu.  and  Katie  a  bairn  in  arms. 

"Tlie  way  she  manitged  to  keep  us  all  in  i-l.iihes  and  fmxl  was 
wonderful;  her  resource  was  infinite  ami  her  economy  an  awe- 
st>nic  thing  And  she  lirought  us  up  in  the  austere  atmosphere 
of  the  rigorous  .'^c^ltch  frar  of  C<k1,  as  inteqtrclcd  by  the  Calvin- 
ists.  The  picture  shown  in  the  first  act  of  "nunty"  is  no  exagger- 
ation. It  was  accounted  a  terrible  sin  to  whistle,  or  even  laugh, 
on  !>unday.  .MI  the  shailes  were  <Irawn,  and  we  were  not  |kt- 
niillcd  to  look  <nit  of  the  winilow  even,  for  fear  <if  lusinn  forever 
our  hope  of  future  happiness.  Smulais  were  terrible  days  lo 
ns.  I  can  tell  ycni. 

"As  soon  as  we  ^lA  to  be  fifteen  or  sixteen,  mother  >e- 


tHre<l  positi<in'>  for  us  with  men  who  knew 
fallier.  (iraham  liccamc  a  clerk  in  the  office 
I  if  a  liquor  merchant ;  1  wa.^  placed  in  the 
oflicc  of  a  calico  printer,  and  Watson  went 
into  a  coal  master's  office.  Nell  was  appren- 
iice<l  to  a  man  milliner.  lUit  apparently  none 
I  if  us  were  cut  oul  for  business  except  Nell, 
who  now  has  a  millinery  establishment  in 
Dundee,  and  employs  thirty-six  assistants.  It 
is  one  of  the  iK'st  known  in  ."^-olland.  Oaham 
tiMik  her  for  his  moilel  of  the  character  of 
Teenie  in  the  play.  .My  mother  lives  with  her 
in  a  beainiful  home  in  \\°ormit-on-Tay,  a 
fa-shionablc  siiliuri)  of  Dumlee. 

"(iraham  stayed  in  the  liquor  merchant's 
ortice  till  he  was  twenty-two,  and  then  some 
Kiic  wa>  promoted  to  a  position  he  thought  he 
>liouIil  have  lia<l.  and  he  left.  .My  father  had 
trained  him  carefully  in  elocution,  and  he  had 
dune  much  private  and  church  work  of  thi.s 
kind  while  cmployeil  in  the  oflicc.  Now  he 
took  it  up  seriously,  and  took  little  Katie  with 
liim.  They  gave  entertainments  l>cforc  church 
);athcriugs  ami  in  public  halls,  atui  siv>n 
I  iraham  began  to  write  sketches  which  he  and 
Katie  playeil,  an<l  he  was  very  successful, 
r.cfore  he  wrote  "Kunty'  he  ha<l  produced 
several  pln\-,  the  best  known  of  which  are  'A 
.'^craiK'  of  llie  Ten.'  '  Till  the  Hells  King'  an<I 
'The  C  oncealed  lied.'  the  latter  of  which  is 
coming  to  tlii>  c<Kmtry  soon. 

"Then  he  conceiveil  the  idea  of  dramatizing 
ilie  home  life  of  a  humble  Scotch  family,  and 
lie  l<Kik  for  his  models  his  own  home  and  his 
mother  as  the  central  character,  with  the 
changes  necessary  to  give  action  and  heart  in- 
terest to  the  play.  I  want  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  Tammas  has  nu  proioty|ie  in  our 
family,  and  is  not  patterned  after  my  father 
or  my  mother's  father.  In  the  original  com- 
pany xvliich  produced  Tiiintv'  at  the  Hay- 
m.'irket  Theatre,  my  brother  Watson  played 
W'eeliuii,  Ciraham  played  Tammas.  and  Katie 
played  limily.  It  has  been  playing  there  since 
last  Jimc. 

"Watson  was  a  gomt-li Miking  l>oy,  and  had 
a  great  love  for  the  theatre;  in  f.ict,  wc 
^neakcd  away  to  the  theatre  every  time  wc 
j;i>t  a  ch.ince  and  a  few  shillings  for  a  gallery 
.seat.  lie  was  late  one  morning  at  the  coal 
master '.s  office,  and  was  fired,  lie  made  ap- 
plication at  once  to  the  nuinager  of  a  dram- 
atic comjiany,  winch  was  playing  'The  I^ady 
<)f  the  l.ake.'  and  was  given  a  walking-ou  part 
and  allowed  to  understlidj  the  role  of  the  bridegroom,  who 
grabs  the  fiery  cross  from  the  messenger  right  after  the  mar- 
riage, 'llii*  fiery  cross  was  a  big.  t'ip-hcavy  thing,  and  the  man 
who  was  playing  the  role,  and  had  to  catch  it  when  it  was 
thrown  at  him,  li.id  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  missed  it  several  times. 
So  the  ^tagc  manager  .said,  'I.ct  this  l)oy  try  it,"  and  Wat.son 
caught  It  perfectly,  ami  got  the  role.  Tic  made  a  good  bride- 
groom, for  he  was  not  stout  as  he  is  now. 

"I  was  already  on  the  st-ige,  and  ran  away  to  do  it,  for  it  was 
very  dista-.teful  to  my  mother.  She  told  mc  that  I  was  a  sure 
mark  for  the  ilevil,  and  was  on  the  straight  road  to  perdition. 
( )nc  morning  the  manager  of  the  calico  printing  office  found  a 
playbook  luidcr  my  ledger.  I  had  l>een  I'la.^'iuR  parts  with  an 
amateur  dcimatic  company,  and  was  familiar  with  about  twenty 
roles.  The  manager  picked  up  the  playljook  as  ttiough  it  were  a 
viper,  and  read  mc  a  terrible  {Continufd  oh  fi'fif  rm) 
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Yesterday  and  To-day 

By  ROBERT  CRAU 


THE  rapiiJiiy  with  which  the  vocations  of  actor  and  man- 
ager— oncf  most  precarious  callings — have  grown  <>f  late 
}C3r<,  u>  Ik"  trtie  of  the  most  remunerative  of  any,  h  iKThaji!. 
the  most  surprising  development  of  the  a>lonishing  growth  of  the 
theatrical  business  in  this  c<iuntry. 

l-'orty  years  ag<)  there  were  not  over  a  half  «lozcn  theatre  man- 
agers in  this  country  who  hail  reached  the  dignity  which  corno 
from  the  |>osscssion  of  a  New  York  ofticc  f<ir  the  conduct  of  their 
business  aflTairs.  In  those  days  it  was  customary  for  the  must 
important  of  the  providers  for  the  stage  to  parade  the  pavement 
on  what  was  known  as  "the  rialto"— then  at  L'nicMi  Scpiare.  In 
their  hands  they  woid'l  carry  date  books ;  and  the  must  celebrated 
stars,  play  ers  and  distinguishe<l  musicians  of  the  day  would  con- 
gregate here  and  arrange  the  business  iletaiU  for  their  respective 
tours.  This  nuxle  of  proce<lure  prevailed  with  little  UKMlitication 
until  the  early  '8(>'s,  when  two  young  men  t<M)k  it  into  their  heads 
to  operate  a  iKioking  bureau,  which  had  fur  its  object  the  sys- 
tematizing of  the  theatrical  business.  These  two  men  were  Marc 
Klaw,  who  had  been  the  ilraniatic  critic  of  the  Louisville  Com- 
mtrcial,  ami  .Abraham  L.  lOrlaiiger,  wlx)  came  hither  from  the 
box-office  of  a  Cleveland  theatre.  These  two  men  had  purchased 
the  good  will  and  office  fixtures  from  H.  .S.  Taylor,  who  was  the 
first  to  conduct  a  system  of  theatre  booking  facilities  on  F.ast  I4tb 
Street. 

Previous  |o  the  advent  of  Klaw  and  Krianger.  the  most  primi- 
tive UK-thods  were  in  vogue.  It  was  the  era  of  the  "lly-by-night" 
inanager,  many  companies  being  organized  practically  on  "a 
shoestring."  wiiliuut  ressoiiroc*  otiier  than  an  abundance  of 
"nerve."  Salaries  were  |»aid  in  dribs  and  drabs,  and  tales  of 
stranded  Thespians  walking  home  on  railroad  ties  were  so  com- 
mon as  to  occasion  no  comment.  .\  manager,  with  more  than  one 
comi>any  was  a  rara  avis,  though  even  in  this  pcr;o<|  the  theatrical 
world  liad  its  ".Napoleons,"  thc>e  iK-ing  Jnrrett  anil  I'aliner,  Harry 
.Miner.  Itrmiks  and  Dickson,  J.  11.  llavcrly  ami  Henry  E.  .Xhbey ; 
the  two  last  of  whom  died  penniless. 

In  granrl  opera  conditions  were  likewise  of  the  most  precarious 
description.  The  .XcKlcruy  of  .MuhV  was  for  almost  a  generation 
the  scene  of  turbuleiue.  the  sheriff  often  being  an  active  factor. 
One  impresario.  .Max  .Maretzek.  was  wont  to  say  that  the  ultimate 
destination  of  his  kind  was  cither  the  county  jail  or  the  |M>or- 
housc!  .And  how  true  this  statement  was  :s  Ih-sI  illustrated  by 
the  known  fact  that  the  late  .Maurice  (iraii  was  the  first  im- 
presario to  die  leaving  enough  for  his  funeral  expen>c->! 

Time.  Iiowcver.  has  played  merry  pranks  in  the  field  of  the 
theatre.  Changed  conditions,  when  they  ilid  come,  came  with  a 
vigorous  iuiiK'tus.  Klaw  and  b'.rlanger.  in  a  single  decade,  became 
not  only  millionaires,  but  the  majority  of  the  theatres  of  this 
country  passed  under  tbrir  control  for  Itooking  purposes,  while 
their  [tersunal  ei|uily  in  thc-e  lumses  amounted  to  more  than  three 
millions  of  dollars.  SinudtaneouNly  with  their  meteoric  rise,  a 
dozen  men  closely  affilialeil  v4  itb  them  became  rich  and  iwtent : 
among  the  uumher  In-ing  Nixon  and  /.immerman.  of  I'hilaclelphia : 
William  Harris,  who  began  as  a  hlack-faccil  song-and-dance  man ; 
his  son.  II.  n.  Harris;  Joseph  Rrooks,  Al  Hayman.  Jacob  Litt 
and  Samuel  Harris. 

Charles  Frohman.  while  he  is  the  most  imfxtrtant  and  prolific 
of  producers,  and  controls  more  metro)v>litan  theatres  than  auv 
single  interest,  is  not  a  man  of  great  wealth,  but  he  has  been  a 
itiore  important  factor  in  bringing  our  stage  to  its  present  higli- 
watcr  mark  of  extraordinary  prosperity  than  any  other  .American 
inanager. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  mere  boy,  then  employed  in  a  subordinate 
capacity  alx>ut  the  theatres  of  Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  secured  the  right 


to  present  a  (lopular  play  in  certain  territory.  Success  came  to 
him  at  the  outset,  ami  his  o|>erations  grew  until  one  day,  little 
inure  than  a  decade  ago.  be  came  to  New  York,  still  a  boy,  and 
he  amazed  his  colleagues  by  leasing  the  Herald  Square  Theatre. 
That  t>oy  was  the  late  Sam  S.  Shubert !  In  the  few  years  that  he 
was  permitted  to  live  and  operate  in  theatredum,  Sam  Shubert 
di>pla>eil  an  aptituile  for  theatrical  management  which  destined 
him  to  become  a  central  figure  in  the  amusement  world.  He  also 
was  the  first  of  his  calling  to  assert  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the 
business  policy  of  his  houses,  a  ]hilicy  which  was  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  stage,  since  it  encouraged  healthy  com[)etilion,  weak- 
ened the  grip  of  the  so-called  theatrical  trust,  and  restored  free- 
dom to  the  American  stage.  (CoHiixtied  on  fcge  fi) 
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KN  tlic  John  Craig 
prize,  offered  an- 
nually for  the  best 
|>la>'  written  by  ^  Kailclific 
or  Harvard  student  in  unc 
of  IVofessar  Hakcr's  college 
CMurscs  un  the  techtii<(tic  of 
playwritiiig.  was  this  year,  for 
the  second  time,  awarded  to  a  stu- 
dent at  the  girh'  college,  fear  was 
expressed  by  one  Htiston  critic  lest 
the  drama,  as  taught  by  this  inspiring 
teacher,  should  become  un<luly  "fem- 
inized." It  was  evidenlly  overlooked 
by  this  piijuant  paragraidier  thai  F.d- 
waril  Sheldon,  the  most  virile  of  all 
our  .American  playwrights,  was  also 
a  prixluct  of  "F.nglish  '47,*'  and  that 
it  was  prolably  only  because  the 
Craig  prize  had  not  been  establisheil 
in  his  time  that  Mrs.  l-'isKe.  and  not 
the  Castle  S(niare  'riieatre.  obtained 
the  first  rights  to  ".Salvation  Nell." 

In  a  curtain  speech,  made  by  Mrs. 
Fiskc  stviM  after  she  had  .icrcptcd 
this  reniarkabtc  play,  she  said  grace- 
fully and  truthfully  uf  the  author: 
"lie  cauni.t  write  an  insincere  line. 


<  nrn- 
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Tile  actress  might  as 


RI>W.\Hll  SIIKt.IMi.N 
.\ullta"r  of  "'S.ilv.iiU,ii  \«H." 


well  have  added :  "And  all  which  lie  has  given  to  the  public 
is  instinct  with  life,  ami  is  written  not 
only  with  vigor,  but  with  immense  facility  in 
the  Itandling  of  siis|HMise  ami  crisis."  Truth 
to  tell,  .Mr.  Sheblon  omphatirally  refutes 
any  charge  that  "feminism"  is  inculcated 
in  the  I'aker  course.  Moreover,  Edward 
Knoblauch,  wlrose  powerful  an<l  fascinating 
"Kismet"  so  long  held  the  attention  of  London, 
and  is  now  attracting  similarly  cnthusiasl'c 
auilicnces  in  New  York,  is  one  of  those  who 
was  early  leil  to  a  knowledge  of  theatrical 
traditions  by  I'mfessor  liaker.  Mr  shared 
with  Percy  MacK.iyc,  I.ouis  I'^van  .Shipm.m, 
liculah  Dix  and  Tosc)»hine  I'eabody  {who  won 
the  Stratford  prize),  the  inspiration  of  Pro- 
fessor llaker's  coiir-eN  in  the  historical  stuily  of  the  dranui. 

Out  of  one  of  the->e  courses  it  was — work  known  at  Harvard 
and  Radcliffc  as  "Knglish  'y)."  ami  concerned  with  the  study  and 
discussion  of  the  ilrama  from  to  the  present  day  that  there 
grew  the  uni<|ue  op|)ortunity  actually  to  write  plays  now  einl>odic<l 
in  "I'inglish  '47."  A  thesis  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  a  regular 
part  of  the  work  in  the  historical  course,  ami  several  students  sug- 
gested to  .Mr.  liaker  that  it  might  l»c  better  practice  for  thorn  to 
write  a  play  as  the  product  of  what  they  hatl  been  learn- 
ing through  the  year,  than  to  write  a  thesis  alnnit  plavs. 
The  idea  seemed  a  good  one,  and  though  it  was  not 
adopted  in  ex,'>ctly  that  form,  out  of  the  stiggesiion  thus 
made  sprang  the  course  in  the  Tcchniqtie  of  the  Drama 
which,  lric<l  out  at  Radcliffe  liefore  given  at  all  at  the 
men's  college,  forme<l  the  nucleus  of  the  work  as  now 
presented  at  both  institutions.  That  students,  who  had 
the  germ  of  the  dramatic  creator  in  them,  might  be 
heliwd  by  this  cour.se  to  self-e.xpres.sion,  was  early 
demonstrated.  Mr.  .\rliss  accepted  a  play  written  at 
this  time  by  one  of  the  Radcliffe  girls,  and  Sothern.  also, 
t'lok  a  play  by  her,  which  only  a  succession  of  unfore- 


seen niisliaps  prevented  fnwii 
proving  a  great  success, 
Hermann  1  lagedorn,  whose 
one-act  plays  have  won  for 
him  con5id<rable  reci'gnition, 
has  also  had  the  benelil  of 
.\lr,  Hakcr's  historical  work, 
ami  has  discussed  with  the 
bridge  professor  iniich  of  his 
iiic  writing.  .\lr.  Itaker  is  parlicu- 
.irly  eiuhusia.stic  at  the  present 
time  about  a  little  blank-verse  play 
1  ILigeilorn's  called  "l-ive  in  the 
loniing."  ptddished  in  ,Mr.  Hnge- 
•rn's  volume,  "The  Tr<Kip  of  the 
iiards."  Two  other  men,  whose 
.'•rk  .Mr.  Maker  very  warmly  cotn- 
iiiends,  are  I'jlwin  Uanck,  whose 
"Night  Killers"  was  recently  pre- 
sented by  the  Harvard  Draituitic 
Club,  and  David  Carb,  now  a  te.ii  her 
at  the  .Massachusetts  Institute 
Tcchiiulogy.  whtwe  stinnilating  pii 
"The  Things  W'c  Create,"  was 
on  by  Mis>  lirace  (ieorgc  in  Cinci 
iiati  nut  lung  ago,  ami  is  promised  a 
Ne»v  York  proiliiction. 
"Two  or  three  others  among  the  yming  people  wlu)  liave 
studied  with  me  nia.\-  place  their  plays  at  aii>  moment,"  con- 
tide<l  the  professor,  as  seated  in  his  Cam- 
bri«lge  stuil)'.  which  is  Ftcrally  cranmied  with 
pictures,  hooks  and  ntanuscripts,  all  of  which 
are  related  in  some  way  to  the  ilrania,  he 
talked  of  the  work  which  is  being  accomplishe<l 
through  his  courses.  ".Xs  yon  will  easily  ini- 
(ler.staml,  s<Hne  of  those  who  are  doing  things 
slowly  may  prove  to  have  <lone  what  i>  l»est 
worth  while.  Keally.  this  work  of  ntine  has 
been  pusheil  ahead  rather  faster  than  I  ever 
exficctcd  or.  |ierhaps,  desire<l.  by  the  abilities 
and  immediate  success  of  .Mr.  Sheldon.  I'or, 
tthile  I  am  glad  to  help  these  young  people  to 
funl  themselves  promptly,  I  naturally  shrrnk 
from  lieing  ex))cctcil  to  turn  out  working 
playwrights  every  year,  as  has  chanced  t<i  hapjicn  of  late.  Tlwt 
is  much  too  much  to  ask.  you  know.  To  instil  in  a  single  stu- 
dent, however  able,  a  sense  of  the  great  dilTereiice  between  a 
string  of  episixles  and  a  really  cinnulative  plot,  is  a  large  or- 
<ler  for  one  year;  naturally,  it  is  much  larger  when  nuiltiplied 
by  18,  the  number  nf>w  in  each  of  my  college  courses.  The 
scenario  of  a  student  may  be  first-rate  when  he  leaves  the  con- 
ference during  which  we  have  discusse<l  it;  but  there  is  always 
grave  <langer  that  it  will  have  spread  out  into  more  cpi- 
soiles  instead  of  beoiming  more  comiKicl  as  to  plotting 
by  the  time  he  and  I  next  meet.  There  are  not  so  many 
plays  which  combine,  as  .idmirably  as  <  lalsworthy's 
■Strife'  docs  for  instance,  the  quality  of  the  dramatist 
with  the  principles  of  play  writing! 

".\nil  with  all  due  respect  ti>  the  judges  who  co- 
operate with  me  in  the  selection  of  the  prize  plays,  a 
thing  we  have  unanimcnisly  ju^'gt'd  good  may  some  day 
fail.  It  happens  that  the  ptdtlic  has  upheld  us  in  our 
estimate  of  'The  Kml  of  the  Itridge'  and  "The  Pro<luct 
of  tlH>  Mill,'  but  this  does  not,  by  any  means,  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  our  passing  favorably  sometime  on  a 
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play  wliicli,  when  it  comes  to  be  produced,  will  not  'measure  uji.' 
The  fact  is  that  nnc  can  never  tell  what  real  strength  and  real 
weakness  a  play  may  ilcvcKip  niitil  nnc  has  seen  it  on  the  stage. 
The  great  need,  tlicrcfcrc,  which  wc  n<iw  have  here  is  of  a  small 
but  well  e(|ul|>pc(l  theatre  tn  be  used  in  prelim- 
inary private  pro<luctions  as  a  workshop  and 
laboratory  by  these  students  i)f  dramatic  tccii- 
niqne,  sn  that  llicy  can  >ce  the  practical  bearings 
and  the  mvessily  of  the  principles  which  arc  laid 
down  ill  the  course  by  wor<l  of  mouth." 

l*rofe.-.sc)r  I'.akcr  is  deeply  interesleil  in  the 
pr<j<luct:un  of  plays  of  several  i>i>ris  at  llarvanl, 
and  in  this  he  has  the  a^<si<>tancc  of  Mr.  Francis 
Powell,  for  a  uuniljer  of  years  identified  with 
Mr.  Suthern  and  .Miss  .Marlowe,  anri  later  with 
M.idamc  Xazimova.  in  the  capacity  of  stage 
manager.  There  are  now  no  less  than  si.v  socie- 
ties producing  plays  at  Harvard — two  of  these 
arc  devoted  exclusively  to  nnislcal  cotne<ly,  two 
to  the  production  of  plays  in  I"reiich  and  (ier- 
nian.  an<l  two  to  the  production  of  English  plays. 
The  Hnglish  play  clubs  are  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club,  founded 
in  1907-8,  producing  original  modern  plays,  an<l  the  Delta  I'p- 
silon  l-'raleriiity.  f<>uiide<l  in  reviving  the  Ktizabetlian  com- 

edies. The  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  pre- 
sents one  three-  or  f<Mir-act  play  each  au- 
tumn, and  three  one-act  plays  each  spring. 
I'ounded  by  Kdward  .Sheblon.  l>avi<l  Carb, 
.'Mien  Davis  and  Doanc  (ianliner,  its  aim 
was  to  give  the  best  dramatic  w<irk  of  Har- 
vard an<l  KadclilTe  initial  i>roiluction,  the 
merits  of  the  pliy  s  being  <leci<led  by  a  coni- 
millec  composed  of  Professor  I'aker.  Mr. 
II.  r.  I'arkcr,  ilramatic  critic  of  the  I'oston 
'I'ransirifl,  and,  until  recently,  Mr.  Win- 
throp  Ames,  who  has  been  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Sheldon 

.•\s  to  the  acting  of  the  plays,  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  presenting  plays  successfully  by 
college  organiiiitiiHis  is  the  neces>it)  of 
using  men  in  both  the  men's  and  women's 
parts.  This  is  obviated  at  the  llarvanl  Dramatic  Club  prodiic- 
ti4ms  by  the  casting  of  the  women's  parts  aiivnig  the  young  ladies 
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of  KadelilTc  College.  ( >ccasii>nally  a  i>art  is  assigned  to  oine  of 
the  successful  lloston  amateurs.  This  was  done  with  notable 
success  in  the  case  of  .Mrs,  Tliorndyke  Howe,  whose  perfiinnance 
in  the  ",Me<lea"  was  an  artistic  achievement.  Having  a  large 
number  of  university  men  anil  women  tu  clUHise 
from,  the  director  is  able  to  cast  the  plays  with 
unusual  success,  auil  the  pcrfnnnances.as  a  rule, 
arc  of  a  high  order.  appri)ximating  at  times  the 
tinish  of  a  professional  performance.  This  is 
particularly  notice^le  in  the  pictorial  side  <>f  the 
production,  the  personal  care  of  the  <lirecti>r 
lieing  given  to  its  details,  The  scenery,  costumes 
and  priiperties  are  nwde  and  painiol  frnni  de- 
signs furnished  by  Mr.  l\iv\cll,  and  here  is 
founil  an  appriMch,  at  least,  tn  ihc  unity  of  pro- 
duction touchcil  n|H>n  by  ttordon  Craig  in  his 
recent  vidumc,  "The  .\rt  of  the  Theatre."  Ap- 
propriate nmsic  is  furnisheil  by  an  urchestra  re- 
cruited from  the  Musical  l>e]i.'iriment  of  the 
I'niversiiy,  aiul  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  requirements  of  the  play. 
The  mechanical  side  of  the  pHxIuctinn  is  niiitpic.  The  st.ige 
crew  is  selected  and  thoroughly  trained  to  <lo  the  work  required 
of  them  silently  an<l  <|uickly.  Special  rehearsals  of  scenery  and 
pro]>erlies  are  helil,  at  which  a  .systematic 
plan  for  the  striking  of  the  scenes  and  prop- 
erties is  arranged.  Kach  piece  of  scener> 
and  every  property  is  as>igiie<l  to  an  iudi- 
vi<lual.  and  for  that  they  are  held  in<livi<l- 
iially  res]Kinsible,  The  scenes  are  then 
.struck  and  reset,  until  the  work  proceeils 
with  the  regularity  of  clock  work. 

.'\s  a  result,  on  an  opening  night  the  waits 
arc  surprisingly  .short,  and  noise  is  un- 
known. Inasmuch  as  succc-ssful  work  in  the 
stage  <lcpartnicnt  is  one  of  the  rc<|uiremcnts 
of  a<lmission  to  the  club,  there  is,  of  course, 
great  enthusiasm,  and  a  large  supply  of 
st.igc  hands  from  which  to  ilraw.  Hence  it 
is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  the  athletic  scion 
of  some  prominent  family  hustling  "prop- 
erties" and  scenery  with  the  skill  of  a  profes>ional  and  doing  it 
well,  with  all  the  skill  aiul  clirertness  of  a  trained  miutl  and  ImmIv. 
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So  far  as  the  methods  of  work  and  production  are  concerned, 
the  EIrzabcIlian  revival*  of  llie  Delta  L'|)silon  Fraternity  are  vir- 
tually tlie  same  as  those  of  the  Dramatic  Giib.  Their  type  of 
play,  however,  demands,  of 
course,  different  treatment 
in  the  acting,  and  there  the 
Elizabethaii  custom  of 
having  all  parts,  male  ,'ind 
female,  playeil  hy  men, 
prevails.  The  plays  have 
come  to  be  given  with 
careful  attention  to  the 
purity  oi  the  text  and 
scrupulous  accuracy  to  his- 
lonc  «le»ail.  To  the  Delta 
L'psiluii  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  prolKably  pro- 
duced more  Klizabcthan 
plays  than  any  other  col- 
lege society,  or  perhaps  any 
other  dramatic  otganization 
in  the  world.  Their  per- 
formance last  year  of  Hey- 
wood's  "Fair  Maid  of  the 
West"  was  most  interesting 
becaui^c  of  the  hold  which 
it  took  upon  a  mo<lcm 
audience. 

Three  at  least  of  Mr. 
Raker's  recent  stujients 
have  been  able,  within  a 
year,  to  get  their  plays 
professionally  produced. 
Just  about  this  tinic  a  year 
ago  the  John  Craig  prize, 
in  dramatic  composition, 
open  to  "English  '47"  stu- 
dents at  Harvard  and  Rad- 
cliffc,  was  awanle<l  to  Miss 
Florence  Lincoln,  a  special 
student  .it  the  latter  institu- 
tion. The  prize  brings  to 
its  winner  $250  in  money, 
and  the  assurance  of  pro- 
duction at  the  Castle  Square 
Theatre  in  Boston  for  one 
week  certainly,  and  for  as 
many  weeks  thereafter  as 
the  success  of  the  play 
warrants.  Generous  terms 
in  royalties  are  mailc  by 
Mr.  Craig,  ami  he  also  agrees  to  give  his  valuable  aid  towards 
placing  the  play  with  other  managers.  The  whole  prize  is  for 
$500,  of  which  sum  the  second  $250  goes  to  the  Har\'ard  Uni- 
versity library  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  the  history  of  the 
English  stage. 

Miss  Lincoln's  play,  the  first  to  win  out  in  this  conipctition, 
hail  to  ill)  with  a  physician ;  a  mentally  unbalanced  woman ;  a 
delightful  boy,  IVtcr,  who  acted  as  the  physician's  office  boy;  and 
a  hearty  man-of-lhc-world,  one  of  the  physician's  friends,  who 
proves  to  lie  I'etcr's  father.  Tliough  there  was  one  very  great 
improbability  in  the  play's  plot — that  a  physician,  who  is  a  nerve 
specialist,  would  marry  one  of  his  patients  out  of  mere  scntinieiilal 
regard  for  the  affection  that  patient's  father  long  cherished  for 
his  (the  physician's)  deceased  mother — yet  the  Peter,  as  played 
by  Miss  Ilcnricttc  McDanniel,  was  so  diarniing  that  the  play  won 
a  very  great  success  in  Iloslon.  .md,  after  running  for  ten  weeks 
at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre,  was  purchased  by  Tfenry  Miller, 
wlto  has  already  brought  it  out  in  San  Francisco. 

.Miss  Lincoln  is  still  studying  with  Mr.  Baker  at  Raddiffe,  but 


she  has  also  settled  down  to  playwriting  as  a  profession.  In  a 
little  talk  concerning  her  work  and  the  formative  influences  svhich 
have  helped  her  in  it,  she  said  recently :  "  To  me  .Normal  Sclwol 

has  been  almost  of  more 
service  than  college.  I  re- 
gard the  contact  which  I 
there  \w\  with  girls  from 
Comparatively  jioor  homes 
as  of  immense  value  to  me. 
.And  the  psychology  course 
tau^it  me  a  great  deal.  I 
never  knew  before  that 
you  can  take  the  cover  off 
your  brain,  as  it  were,  and 
liiok  into  it.  During  my 
period  of  experimental 
teaching  I  learned  to  trace 
cause  and  effect  in  the 
action  of  children.  I  am 
certain  that  it  was  to  my 
Normal  School  work  that 
I'eter  owes  his  char  m. 
Rather  curiously,  I  never 
wanted  to  go  to  college 
when  I  was  at  the  age  most 
girls  decide  upon  a  college 
course.  Going  to  college 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
getting  away  from  the 
cvcry-day  world,  and  I 
shrank  from  that.  Yet 
when  I  had  finished  at  the 
Normal  School,  and  my 
teachers  there  ]x>intcil  out 
to  me  that,  since  I  was 
interested  in  study,  and 
wante<l  to  educate  myself 
further,  college  was  the 
natural  place  for  me  to  go, 
I  put  my  silly  little  prcju- 
<lice  behind  me  and  entered 
Raddiffe.  Of  course,  I 
am  now  immensely  glad 
that  I  did  .so,  because  it  is 
through  my  work  there 
with  Professor  iiaker  that 
I  have  l>ccn  able  to  reach 
t  h  e  thing  which  I  have 
decided  to  make  my  pro- 
fession. I'm  working  all 
the  time  now  at  play- 
writing — though  not  with  any  star  in  mind— an<l  1  hope  I  slull 
be  able  to  do  something  good,  something  with  meaning  in  it ;  for. 
of  cotirse,  when  all  is  said  there  was  nothing  substantial  to  "The 
End  of  the  liridge." 

Thus  minlestly  di<l  this  clever  and  attractive  Boston  girl  dismiss 
the  work  which  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Miller  thought  worthy  of  fine 
professional  pro<lnction — an  estimate  which  fSoston  folk  wamity 
endorsed  hy  crowding  the  Castle  S(|uarc  Tlicatrc  twice  a  day  for 
nine  weeks  last  winter. 

This  year's  prize  jday,  by  Elizabeth  McFadden.  another  special 
student  at  Raddiffe,  is,  however,  very  different — for  it  is  a  socio- 
logical drama,  and  has  to  <lo  with  child  labor  in  the  cotton  mills 
of  Georgia.  The  title  of  the  piece  expresses  its  thesis:  "The 
Product  of  the  Mill"  is  the  stuntcil,  joyless  life  of  children,  whose 
childhood  has  been  prematurely  crushed  out  of  them  by  long 
hours  of  work  and  hy  harsh  comlitions  of  labor.  C<Histructlon- 
ally  the  piece  is  admirably  siniple  and  ilirect.  The  author  has 
withsloixl  many  temptations  to  sub-plotting  and  to  "talk"  aWit 
the  tremendous  evil  at  which  {.Coutiitutd  on  fagr  lii) 
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An  Interview  with  the  Author  of  "The  Pigeon" 


JUIIN  GALSWORIIIY 
Aiillbiir  itf   Strife,**  •JumU«."  "Th«  Pifcrin,"  tie. 


IT  was  on  the  day  following 
the  premiere  uf  "'I'tic 
Pigctm"  at  the  Little  The- 
atre. The  British  author  ami 
the  interviewer  iut  in  a  discreet- 
ly lighted  rcccptiun  room  in  a 
leading  New  York  hotel.  The 
orchestra  was  fiddling  away  soft 
strains  from  ".Madania  liutter- 
fly."  To  the  prejudiced  ones 
who  rea»l  in  (iaisworthy's  wri- 
tings the  reformer's  zealoiisncss, 
or  the  preacher's  insistence,  if 
not  the  econontist's  love  for  dia- 
grams, this  Jietting  w<mld  have 
appeared  incongnious.  (ial*- 
worthy,  however,  is  .so  kinil,  so 
quiet,  so  courteous,  no  direct  and 
.so  human,  that  on  that  day  and 
on  the  next  day  (for  great  n>en 
should  always  be  interviewed 
twice),  there  was  a  sense  of 
iwfcct  titness  in  the  discreetly 
lighted  rcce]>tion  room  and  that 
industrious  nrchcstra  fiddling 
away  Suzuki's  prayer. 

(ialsworthy  is  not  the  type  of 
a  man  that  can  he  interviewed 
in  his  bedroom  with  carpet 
slippers  on  his  feet.  It  would 
be  quite  as  incongruous  to  imag- 
ine him  strutting  along  I'cacock 
alley.  His  scorn  of  convention- 
alities is  only  matcheil  by  his 

knowledge  of  them.  Having,  once  for  all  time,  <lccided  to  l>e 
kind,  he  rc.s|)ccts  them  for  the  sake  of  the  physical  and  intellec- 
tual privacy  they  afford,  Neither  tall  nor  short,  grey-haired, 
with  a  promise  of  inconspicuous  baltlness  some  day,  neither  juitle 
nor  ruddy,  neither  plain  nor  gix>il  Uxiking.  wearing  cIoiIks  which 
are  neither  careless  nor  stylish,  the  author  of  "Strife"  is  anony- 
mous in  a]>pearance.  <  )f  mannerisms  he  has  none,  or  almost 
none.  When  looking  for  stjnie  one  he  })rcs.ses  a  monocle  into 
service.  .After  locating  the  object  of  his  search  he  replaces  the 
monocle  by  a  pair  of  common  eyeglasses.  Then  the  glasses  aUo 
disappear,  and  he  looks  at  you  with  unspectaclcil  eyes. 

He  welcomes  visitors  with  the  air  of  a  gemleman  receiving  a 
social  call  from  a  synijiathctic  friend,  avoiding  carefully  the 
patronizing  kindness  of  the  great  one  towards  the  humble  repre- 
sentative of  the  press,  and  the  overconlial  eagernc-s  of  the  prac- 
tical artist  who  oils  liberally  the  liearing  of  a  publicity  engine. 
He  answers  all  questions,  sometiincs  prefacing  his  answers,  when 
they  arc  disohlfging,  with  the  remark  that  he  does  not  wish  to  l>c 
quoted.  The  writer  spareil  his  host  inquiries  as  to  his  impres- 
sions of  .America  and  the  beauty  of  .American  women,  althungh. 
no  doubt,  lie  wotilil  ha>'e  answereil  even  that  with  coitrlosy  and 
cleverness, 

"l-itllc  theatres,"  (•.ilsworthy  sai<l,  "will  probably  Ik-  built  in 
every  large  city,  and  w:ll  prove  a  successful  venture.  They  will 
in  no  way  compete  with  the  larger  playhouses.  I-'or  there  are 
two  publics— the  public  that  delights  in  the  subtle  and  the  pub- 
lic tltal  revels  in  the  obvious.  On  one  side  are  those  whose  brain 
is  reached  through  their  ears  first ;  on  the  other  side,  those  whose 
brain  is  reached  through  their  eyes  tirst." 

"Highbrows  and  lowbrows?" 

"No,  merely  two  different  kinds  of  intellect.    One  more  at- 


tracted by  action,  the  other  luore 
given  to  speculation." 

ijalsworth)  cares  little  for 
comparisons.  He  realizes  that 
there  always  arc  three  sides  to 
every  question.  This  is  why  he 
believes  that  little  theatres  will 
render  attendance  at  playhoi'ses 
more  pleasurable  to  the  various 
clashes  of  people  wlio  represent 
the  various  si<lcs  of  the  question. 

"To  those  who  like  spectacles, 
literary  pla>s  are  a  bore  and  vice 
7rrsa.  The  growth  of  the  "little 
theatre"  idea  will  probably  broad- 
en the  chasnt  which  separates 
those  two  kinds  of  audiences, 
neither  of  which  should  be  char- 
acterized as  belonging  to  a  lower 
or  a  higher  mental  type.  It  will 
also  accentuate  t  h  e  difference 
between  the  two  classes  of  plays. 
Iiucllecttial  plays  will  l>c  more 
intellectual,  s[>ectacular  plays 
more  s[)ectacular.  One  of  the 
must  desirable  things  in  art  is 
the  keeping  apart  of  genres.  The 
nii.sing  up  of  all  varieties  is 
merely  an  unconscious  attempt 
at  ajipcaling  to  the  largest  pos- 
sible number,  regardless  of  ar- 
tistic results." 

"1  devotedly  wish,"  he  weitt 
on,  "for  the  day  wlicn  realism 
will  Ik*  absolutely  realistic  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  an  au- 
thor's fancy  will  be  alloweil  absolute  free  play.  The  instinct  for 
materialistic  reality  and  the  instinct  for  pure  <lrcam  must  be  satis- 
tiecl  separately,  not  at  the  e.xpe!i»c  of  each  other.  What  will 
bring  alnmt  this  new  developntent  1  cannot  tell;  perhaps  some 
unknown,  untried  tyi>e  of  theatre." 

(ialsworthy  c<infessed  to  having  dclivere<l  two  or  three  political 
s|jeechc>.  One  of  them  was  unfortunately  unearthed  and  re- 
printeil  by  an  ill-advised  publisher.  The  mjvelist,  absolutely  out 
of  his  element,  almost  forgot  his  English  on  that  occasion.  He 
told  the  working  women  that  they  "had  raised  the  greatest  statue 
to  l'ortitu<le  that  had  ever  licen  raised  in  history."  How  many 
caught  the  meaning  of  that  may  never  be  known.  He  also  stated 
tliat  "The  sleeping  dog.  Justice,  is  beginning  to  0(>cn  his  eyes." 
He  prophesied  that  "llefore  the  minimum  wage  could  be  estab- 
lished the  .Machine  of  Labor  would  be  jolted  first  in  one  part, 
then  in  another."  and  he  wound  up  by  advising  the  Hnglish  work- 
ing women  to  "Link  themselves  with  the  woitien  of  America, 
I'rance  ami  (iermauy!" 

tlenlleness  and  moileration  do  %-ery  well  in  a  discreetly  lighted 
parlor  when  expressing  themselves  to  an  accompaniment  of  soft 
strings.  ( )n  street  corners,  when  red  fire  is  bunted,  those  qual- 
ities are  likely  to  a]i]K*ar  ineff»*i-tive.  ( ialsworthy  is  now  ))erfectly 
aware  of  all  that,  lie  is  not  likely  to  burn  his  fingers  again.  The 
novelist  has,  of  course,  his  little  jiet  schemes  for  the  betterment 
of  this  worhl.  but  he  fortunately  lacks  the  approved  stock  phrases 
that  whip  up  intliflferent  bystamlers  into  riotous  deeds. 

The  author  thinks  that  "Workingnien  and  wonten  will,  in  a 
near  future,  come  to  .some  international  understanding,  and  that 
nations  will  have  to  make  some  national  or  international  ar- 
rangements for  the  public  control  or  e.\ploitation  of  coal  mines, 
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railroads  and  bakeries."  Tliis  stmndcd  distinctly  w>ci.ilislic.  but 
when  told  that  s<x-ialists  claiiiic<l  him  on  the  strength  nf  plays 
hke  "Strife,"  "Justice"  or  "The  Silver  I?ox."  he  answered: 

"I  believe  I  am  Rcncrally  called  a  socialist.  This  is  a  mistake. 
I  am  ncilher  a  socialist  nur  an  individualist.  The  trnc  ]ialh  most 
nbvion.sly  lie»  in  the  middle.  The  MnKlish  and  .\mcrican  com- 
munities have  undoubtedly  become  extravaijanlly  individualistic, 
and  arc  only  now  bc^jinnlnR.  almost  too  late,  in  tr>  and  pull  their 
horns  in.  \\\  one  who  is  not  a  politician  either  by  profession  or 
nature,  but  simply  an  indifferent  writer,  who  generally  sees  both 
sides  of  things,  and  tries  to  see  them  as  they  are,  and  to  achieve 


true  proportions  in  his  pictures,  extrava^nce  and 

excrescences  naturally  tend  to  get  pilloried.  Cruelty, 
meanness  and  injustice,  conscious  or  uncunsciuus,  are 
the  extravagances  and  abuses  of  the  sense  of  property, 
and  to  hate  them  is  the  extent  of  my  socialism. 

"1  do  not  belong  to  any  political  party.  .An  artist 
must  not  be  ham|x'rcd  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts 
;md  feelings  by  any  party  consiilerations.  .\n  artist's 
only  business  is  art.  .\w\  the  only  mission  of  art  is 
.irt.  Critics  should  not  ask  the  question,  "What  did 
ihc  author  try  to  show  in  such  and  such  a  novel,  rn 
such  and  such  a  play?'  I  never  tried  to  show  any- 
thing, to  prove  anything,  to  ilcnionstrate  anything,  to 
rcfiUe  anything. 

"Ncnv  and  then  a  scene,  an  image  will  obsess  my 
mind  uiuil  1  rid  myself  uf  it  by  translating  it  into  black 
;iiul  while.  It  may  happen  that  when  my  work  is  Rn- 
•shed,  it  actually  ilemonstraies  or  refutes  something. 
-So  much  the  In-tter  if  it  ilocs,  at  Ica.st  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  svish  the  pr<il>leni  Ifi  be  presented 
as  I  presented  it.  Personally.  I  am  totally  inilitfcrcnt 
to  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  my  premises. 

"If  you  have  a  thesis  to  pro|>oun>t,  there  is  the  news- 
paper, there  is  the  pulp't,  there  is  tlic  platform  at  your 
lisjvnsal ;  if  all  three  fail  you,  write  a  pamphlet.  The 
problem  |)lay  and  ihe  problem  novel  arc,  however,  most 
unsatisfactory  mongrel  types.  .Artistic  inspiration  in- 
terferes with  the  correct  presentation  of  the  prolilem. 
The  correct  presentation  of  the  problem  interferes 
with  the  artist's  inspiration." 
Who  are  your  favorite  writers  at  tite  present  day? 
"John  .MaselieM,  Thomas  Hardy  and  Joseph 
Conr.id." 

Thomas  IIar<ly,  Joseph  Idnrail,  yes,  but  why  John 
.\laseficld?  I'Vom  the  tone  of  ( lalsworlhy's  voice  1  felt 
that  he  was  esjiecially  jKirtial  to  Mascticld.  N'ot  Mase- 
lield  the  |)oet ;  not  .Maselicid,  the  author  of  the  "Street 
of  To-day,"  of  ".\lultitu<le  and  Solitude,"  but  .Mase- 
lieM. the  playwright.  ( )f  .Maselield's  plays  he  fancies 
most  "I'he  Tragedy  of  N'an"— pure,  iinadulterateil 
gloom,  in  which  Nan,  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  was 
hangeil  for  stealing  a  sheep,  is  tortured  by  her  aunt 
and  her  cousin  Jennie,  falls  in  love  with  Dick,  loses 
him  to  Jennie,  learns  that  her  father  was  hange<l  by 
mistake,  then  forces  Jennie  lo  eat  pie  maile  from  a  sick 
lamb,  then  st,-ibs  Dick,  and,  after  umch  .Melisandian 
ravings  with  a  (iolaudlikc  ohl  tiddler,  goes  to  throw 
herself  into  the  sea.  What  chord  d<K>s  this  touch  in 
<ialsworthy:  in  Cialswtirthy,  the  kind,  indulgent  cynic? 
h'or  MaseficliFs  play  is  crude,  his  characterization  ter- 
ribly primitive,  his  story  patchy  and  melodramatic,  his 
villains  unpardonably  villainous,  and  .\aii  uti|>ardona- 
lily  <leL-lamalor\.  .Ml  these  defects  (ialsworihv  is  will- 
ing to  overlook  for  the  sake  of  a  >cene  in  the  third  act, 
wherein  Nan  and  the  old  fiddler  describe,  in  ahernate 
Maeterlinckian  speech,  the  wonders  of  a  rising  tide  in 
a  moonlit  night. 

.\  mention  of  Maeterlinck's  name  only  brought  to 
( iaisworthy's  lips  one  severe  judgment:    "There  is 
loo  much  of  the  indoor  stamp  to  what  he  writes.    lie  docs  not 
feci,  he  does  not  suffer." 

.And  thus  does  the  very  moilern  (iaisworthy  bring  us  back  to 
Mussel's  theory.  It  is  not  the  jKiet's  dazzling  sword-play  which 
is  the  thing,  but  the  ilrop  of  bloi>d  at  the  point  of  the  swfird. 

This  is  why,  of  all  the  books  he  has  written,  (iaisworthy  prefers 
■  The  Man  of  I'rojicrty."  and  this  is  why  in  that  particular  book 
he  prefers  one  .scene  in  which  little  June,  who  has  just  lost  her 
lover,  comes  home  broken-hearted  but  silent,  while  Old  Jolyon, 
apparently  dead  to  all  emotions  save  those  connected  with  the 
Correct  conduct  of  a  dinner  or  the  (Cimiiuued  on  t<igf  fiii) 
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AS  I  have  never  scrn  Ellen 
Terry  on  tlic  stage,  my 
point  of  view,  tliat  of  a 
frieml  and  (raveling  riim|>.-irii<in,  is  ilitTercnt  from  lhat  of  most  of 
her  admirers.  On  acionnt  of  the  illness  of  her  young  English 
friend,  I  svas  asked  at  an  Innir's  notice  to  accompany  her  for  a 
few  weelo  on  her  lecture  tour  a  year  ago.  My  duties,  rather 
vaguely  defined,  seemed  to  cuu^ist  of  listening  when  .Miss  Terry 
felt  like  talking,  talking  «licn  she  wanled  lo  li'-lcn,  smoothing  out 
the  Inconvcnienrcs  of  travel  ancl,  as  far  as  iwssiblc.  ni.iking  her 
time  agreeable — altogether,  a  ilcl'ghtful  occujiation  for  anyone. 

It  was  while  I  was  waiting  to  meet  Iter  licforc  her  second  lec- 
ture in  Xew  York,  that  I  heard  her  celehratcd  voice  for  the  first 
time:  "This  drcailful  steam  heat !  Inilced.il 
is  not  turned  off.  llow  do  you  do,  my  dear 
friend?  Keally,  sou  know,  your  steam  heat 
in  .\mcrica  is — devilish !"  She  laugheil  and 
turned  to  he  intrcMhiceil.  First,  however,  she 
jerked  off.  with  a  characteristic  quick  gesture, 
the  spectacle*  which  she  wears  n»i<st  of  the 
time,  but  ivitli  which  she  never  apiicars  before 
an  audience. 

In  the  wings  of  the  HukIsou  Theatre,  I  was 
then  injpressed  with  what  never  ceased  to  im- 
press me  during  the  weeks  I  was  with  her,  the 
tnagnificeni  personality  and  remarkable  energy 
of  thi.s  woman  of  sixty-three.  Her  voice,  her 
head,  her  throat,  her  heart,  everything  con- 
nected with  her  arc  sn  big.  She  then  wore  the 
iirccian  draperies,  grey  that  day.  whose  flow- 
ing lines  and  heavy  folds  gave  her  more  than 
ever  the  appearance  of  a  sujierb  statue. 

Bertha,  hei  capable  and  devoted  little  Ger- 
man maid  or  "keeper,"  as  Miss  Terry  calls  her. 
was  begging  her  to  go  before  the  curtain.  It 
was  already  after  three  o'clock.  laughingly, 
the  actress  protested :  "Hush,  Rertha,  lei  me 
have  just  a  minuto.  can't  you?  You  hurry  mc 
to  death."    Turning  to  me,  she  said  jok- 
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inglv  :  "I'.eriha  l^  alway>  very 
strict  «ith  ine,  a>  jou  will  see." 
"liut,  .Mailaine,"  insi.stcd  the 
girl,  "if  you  don't  begin,  we  ll  never  get  the  Itoston  train.  You 
know  1  cannot  |>ack  mtmber  seven  until  you  dress  f<ir  the  street. 
Oh,  Madame,  you  have  the  wrong  biH>k!  That  is  your  fir>t  lec- 
ture, I'll  bring  you  the  seconci  from  number  si\." 

.\  woril  here  to  esplain  the-c  mystic  numbers.  1  was  soon  to 
Icam  that  they  refcrrcil  to  our  luggage,  our  principal  topic  of 
conversation  ami  anxiety.  There  were  seven  pieces,  not  includ- 
ing the  green  velvet  curtain  and  theatre  l»a>ket  that  had  to  be 
(wrsonally  cunductcd  into  each  baggage  car,  and  a  special  cab 
Itiic  l  Ik  carry  ihem  behind  us  wherever  we  went,  or  Miss  Terry 
woiiM  lose  entirely  her  jieace  of  mind  Each 
bag  or  suit-case  was  numt»cred,  and  had  its 
own  key,  an<l  uas  supposed  to  contam  a  certain 
clavs  of  articles.  The  fact  that  the  three  of 
us  lacked  and  uiip.ickcd  constantly,  and  that 
therefore  no  article  was  ever  where  it  be- 
longed, and  that  the  key  of  number  seven  fittcti 
number  live  was  puzzling,  but  never  disturbed 
Hertha's  faith  in  her  sy.stem.  The  ncvcn  di.I 
not  include  a  siitall  green  l>ag  bulging  and  open, 
with  pencils,  a  powder  puff  and  a  knife,  sus- 
pended by  strings,  which  Miss  Terry  never  let 
out  of  her  hand,  it  did  not,  a-.  1  at  first  sup- 
posed, contain  jewels,  but  (kijkts.  letters,  a 
comb,  or  whatever  in  one  of  our  rushes  hap- 
pened to  be  left  4>ut  of  nuinl>crs  one  to  .seven. 
Remard  Shaw  gave  this  bag  to  Miss  Terry 
and,  as  she  said,  if  she  once  let  sfimcone  carry 
it.  she  would  break  her  habit  of  always  holding 
it  herself,  and  therefore  always  be  in  danger 
<if  losing  it.  The  fact  that  she  was  always 
losing  things  out  of  it  did  not  appear  to  matter. 

Iler  arms  laden  w  ith  flowers,  which  she  in- 
sisted on  carrying  herself,  and  the  porters 
groaning  under  our  heavy  luggage,  we  stepped 
on  the  rear  platform  of  the  already  moving 
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train  U)  Iloston.  I  was  soon  to  learn  that  this  was  to  be  our  usual 
method  of  leaving  a  city.  Half  an  hour  before  time  to  leave  the 
hotel  I  wotilil  say,  "Now,  Miss  Terry,  hadn't  you  better  get  your 
things  together?  Oh,  Mi>s  Terry,  you  mustn't  wash  your  hair 
now,  you  couldn't  possibly  dry  it  in  time.  No,  1  am  telling  you 
the  truth  about  the  time  the  train  goes."  She  was  always  suspi- 
cious of  our  veracity  on  that  subject.  .As  it  chanced,  we  never 
missed  a  train,  neither  diil  we  ever  have  a  moment  to  spare. 

Once  on  the  train,  our  luggage  counted  anri  cli>pnsc<l  of  to  make 
passing  by  possible,  our  next  move 
was  to  beguile  the  porter  into  shut- 
ting off  the  heat  and  opening  .ill  the 
windows.  Whenever  possible  we 
took  the  drawing-room  l)ccausc  of 
the  temperature  and  the  privacy. 
Miss  Terry's  modesty  is,  however. 
fO  unuMinl  th.-it  she  sehloui  rcalize> 
that  she  is  recognizee!  everywhere. 
Often  she  would  say.  "I  wonder 
where  I  have  met  that  woman,  she 
:s  looking  at  me  as  if  she  knew 
me."  One  night  in  lloston  the 
porter  at  tlic  station.  .Tnswcring  her 
question  nl»out  trains,  called  her 
by  name.  Slie  seemed  antazcd. 
"How  do  you  suppose  he  knew 
me?"  she  exclaimed,  "lie  nuist 
have  seen  my  name  on  the  lug- 
gage." I  assurc<l  her  that  her  nanu' 
was  nuwhcre  viMblc,  and  tliat  he 
must  have  recognized  her  voice. 
She  was  as  plcas<Nl  as  a  child,  and 
called  him  hack  and  told  him  that 
he  looked  like  Joseph  JcfTerson. 

Her  n.iivctc  is  so  remarkable 
that  she  never  realizes  the  attrac- 
tion which  hor  name  has  (or  us 
ordinary  )ierMin>.  <  >ne  stormy 
night  on  arriving  :n  the  city  ex- 
luusted  from  her  lecture  and  the 

trip,  she  insl.sted  on  driving  around  r..|.;ritiii  Mia.kin 

'.,  ,  ,  ,  -.11  1  orr<i  laiKirz  in  iit  Mi'KKinNi 
untu  wc  found  a  ho.spital  where  .she  .f,,^.  vikthoihii, 

might  leave  licr  flowcr>.    It  meant 

a  «lisagTceable  hour  in  a  dosed  carriage,  Miss  Terry,  as  usual, 
gasping  for  breath,  her  head  out  in  the  rain  most  of  the  time.  At 
the  ho.spital  I  told  the  dor>rman  to  say  that  the  flowers  were  from 
Mi.ss  Kllen  Terry.  "Yon  foolish  child,"  she  scolded,  '"what  do 
you  suppose  those  poor  suffering  |)coplc  care  who  sent  them?" 

We  often  wonder  that  such  a  celebrity,  one  who  has  been  al- 
ways humore<l,  iloes  not  hcc<mie  more  or  less  of  a  tyrant.  Miss 
Terry  has  U'lne  of  thi>  .itiiiuilc.  her  moods  are  micvcn.  but  never 
sclHshly  so.  For  instance,  just  before  a  reading  her  spirits  droop, 
she  is  nervous  and  loses  her  self-confidence.  She  is  certain  no 
one  will  he  pleased,  that  the  poor  people  who  pai<l  to  hear  her 
will  be  disapiM>inted,  and  so  on,  \t  this  time  she  is  occasionally 
petulant,  but  is  immeilialely  a|>ologetic  ami  sweet,  and  tells  us 
that  she  is  a  horri'l  old  woman,  and  .she  wouhl  not  blame  us  if  wc 
would  not  talk  to  her  any  more  ai  .ill.  The  enthusiasm  of  her 
audience  acts  like  a  tonic,  and  she  conies  otT  the  stage  with  the 
biioyancv  of  a  young  star,  is  reatly  and  willing  to  meet  everyone, 
and  talk  in  her  most  fascinating  and  vivacious  manner  for  hours, 
or  until  I'ertha  or  a  train  interferes. 

.'\t  a  late  supper  after  a  lecture,  or  u|)<in  our  return  lu  the  hotel, 
was  the  time  I  loved  licr  best.  Wc  would  send  the  sensible  and 
demurring  Hertha  off  to  sleep.  Miss  Terry  would  sit  Turkish 
fashion  on  the  hetl  ( I  could  not  endure  this  position  ten  minutes 
and  I  am  nearly  forty  years  ycmngerV  and  show  me  pictures 
of  herself  in  favorite  roles,  her  two  gramlchildren  ("Teilrly's 
babies""*,  her  cottages  (she  has  seven,  si.x  are  occupied  by  old 
servants  and  friends),  and  comers  of  her  garden.    She  would 


icll  mc  of  hours  spent  with  Queen  Victoria,  Rossetti,  Henry  Ward 
Bccchcr  and  his  wife,  and  all  the  other  famous  people  she  has 
known.  The  loveliest  |>hotograph  she  showed  me  was  of  herself 
,is  Imogen,  with  the  wreath  of  flowers  in  her  soft  hair,  an  ex- 
pre.ssion  of  tender  .sadness  in  her  wistful  eyes,  hor  exquisite 
lingers  on  her  lips  in  tcn<ler  farewell  to  her  lover.  In  this  she 
wears  the  brilliant  and  bcaiuiful  costume  designed  for  her  by 
Burne-Jones,  of  which  he  sai<l  to  an  English  lady:  "1  have  ac- 
complishe<l  the  imiKissible.  1  have  made  a  woman  of  fifty  look 

like  a  girl  of  eighteen." 

The  more  I  saw  of  Miss  Terry 
the  more  I  realized  how  possible 
this  was,  and  how  little  art  was 
needed  to  efface  any  impression  of 
age.  Ilcr  hair,  though  gray,  has  a 
blond  anil  Nuuthful  sheen,  and 
every  gesture  has  the  enthusiasm 
ancl  grace  thai  suggests  eternal 
youth.  .Ml  of  this  charm  is  to  me 
embodied  in  this  photograph ;  I  ad- 
mired it  so  nnich  that  she  has  since 
sent  it  to  me.  Her  sense  of  humor 
is  exquisite,  and  what  we  in  .Amer- 
ica consider  most  un-F.nglish.  One 
night  she  hurlesf|iic<l  her  own 
reading  of  the  "Quality  of  Mercy" 
^|>eccli,  as  a  court  wit  once  did  to 
iitiiiise  the  Queen.  She  considers 
her  knowledge  of  .Shakes|>eare  and 
olfl  l-.i)glish  speech  not  only  essen- 
tial 111  culture,  but  useful  in  every- 
day life.  (  hie  day  she  anil  her  young 
husband  were  walkiii);  in  the  coun- 
try m  the  .south  of  Kngland  when. 

 '''^^^^^^^H     much  to  their  horror,  a  small  drove 

'^^^^^^1  of  cattle  came  phingiiig  ilown  the 
road,  led  b>  a  fierce  old  beast  which 
made  straight  at  them.  The  drover 
shouted,  "Hung  'er  among  'er  een!" 
The  young  husband  was  <piitc  at 
sea,  but  Miss  Terry,  thanks,  she 
says,  to  her  knowledge  of  Eliza- 
bethan Engl-sh.  at  once  "hanged 
her  between  her  eyes."  with  the  result  that  the  cantankerous 
Cow  and  her  companions  turned  inimeiliately  off  into  the  fields. 

I'ctiple  wondered  why  Miss  Terry  came  over  here  for  a  tire- 
some and  extcndcil  lecture  tour  at  her  age.  .As  she  often  ad- 
niilled  herself,  she  hated  this  traveling  around  without  her  com- 
(wny,  with  none  of  the  accessnrics  of  scenery,  jirivatc  cars,  etc., 
and  she  strongly  disliked  the  lecturing  il>clf.  In  \mny  ways  it 
was  more  wearing  than  playing  one  |>art.  for  often  she  would 
read  l<i  illustrate  her  subject  of  "Shakespeare's  Women"  the 
most  difficult  .scenes  from  four  or  five  plays  in  one  evening.  Her 
reason  for  this  tour  was  the  same  which  prompts  most  of  its  to 
an  effort — the  need  of  money.  This  may  surprise  some,  for,  of 
course,  she  has  made  many  fortunes  in  the  past  forty  years,  hut 
one  has  only  to  know  her  to  sec  that  dolkirs  slip  through  her 
fingers  like  sand.  She  gives,  gives,  gives.  .At  one  time  there 
were  nearly  one  hiinilrcd  |>ci>plc  de|)cndcnt  ui>on  her  for  their 
whole,  or  |>artial.  sttpport :  one  woman  for  only  a  shilling  a  day. 
The  piwir  creature  svas  dragging  along  the  street  when  Miss  Terry 
s:iw  her.  When  asked  for  hnw  much  or  how  little  she  could  live 
and  keep  dtn-cnt.  she  told  her  one  shilling  a  day.  From  then, 
through  the  remaining  years  of  her  life,  she  received  that  amount 
from  Miss  Terry.  Think  of  the  mind,  or  rather  the  heart,  that 
never  passes  by  an  opjrortunity  to  help  a  fellnw-lR-ing.  and  not 
be  moved  only  on  the  impulse,  but  keep  it  up  tor  years! 

One  <lay  in  Hartford  she  bought  some  little  books  to  send  to 
some  old  ladies  at  home.  She  had  forgotten  their  names,  but  the 
never-failing  Bertha  supplied  them.   "They  live  near  one  of  my 
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cottages,"  she  saiJ.  "Dear  1110,"  exclaimed  the  actress,  "I 
shouldn't  have  Iwught  that  cottage!  It  was  sltork-ngly  extrava- 
gant. Cottages,"  she  went  on,  "arc  m\  greatest  indiscretion,  I 
just  can't  resist  iheni — and  this  was  such  a  duck  of  a  Uttlc  house, 
wasn't  it  EScrtha  ?  Besides,  my  old  Nellie  needed  a  home.  These 
dear  old  maids  next  door  watch  for  mc  to  drive  hy  and  wave  their 
hands,  bless  'cm!  They  call  inc  their  beautiful  lady." 

"Do  you  motor  much  in  England?"  1  asked. 

"Heavens!  no,  child;  where  >houl<l  1  get  the  money  to  keep  a 
car?  But  we  drive.  Oh!  if  yon  could  see  niy  sweet,  fat.  p<:iny 
and  rart.  Rainy  days  Jimmy  and  I  put  on  our  ulsters  and  rlrive 
all  over  the  country.  He  loves  it  the 
way  I  do.  Do  you  knuw,  the  first 
time  1  ever  met  my  husband,  at  a 
rehearsal  of  'Captain  Hrassbound,' 
Lternard  Shaw  saifl :  'Mllcn,  you  will 
marry  that  man !'  I  laughed  at  him. 
When  Jimmy  asked  mc  six  months 
later,  1  lauglicd  at  liiiu  and  told  him 
it  was  a  silly  joke.  When  he  assured 
mc  that  he  was  earnest  I  said  ;  'Wait 
until  wc  arc  in  .Anierica  (it  was  just 
before  my  last  tour  in  this  country). 
If,  as  I  fear,  the  dear  people  over 
there  ilecidc  I  am  too  old,  and  should 
stay  at  home  where  I  belong,  we'll 
say  no  more  about  it.  If  they  shouM 
receive  me  with  any  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm—  well — perhaps  we'll  talk 
about  it  again.'  .\s  it  chanccil,  they 
were  very  nice  to  mc  over  here,  and 
Jimmy  and  I  were  married  —  six 
weeks  before  even  my  daughter  E<lic. 
who  was  witli  mc  then,  knesv  it.  One 
evening  at  the  licllevue  Hotel  in  Boston,  we  were  dining  alone 
together,  when  a  reporter  burst  into  the  room:  'Miss  Terry,"  he 
exclaimed,  'will  you  deny  your  engagement  to  Mr.  Carew?" 
Jimmy  and  I  l<xikc<l  at  each  other  and  laughed.  'Most  certainly,' 
I  rcplic<l,  'wc  arc  not  engaged.'  We  had  already  been  married 
some  time." 

.Miss  Terry's  ideas  cm  matrimony  are  very  positive.  She  a<I- 
viscd  mc  by  all  means  to  marry. 


MISS   Kl.KA.VOK  r.OKIHIN 
Now  ptjymf  Kiit-al  Kulut>  in  "Ki^nict,"  at  liie  Ktitikcrbockrr  Thrair 


"I!ut,"  I  said,  "You  wouldn't  marry  just  for  the  sake  of  marry- 
ing, would  you?" 

"Well,"  .she  answered,  putting  her  head  on  one  side  and  squint- 
ing up  her  nose,  "I  <lon't  know — if  you  don't  marry,  you're  sure 
to  be  miserable,  anri  if  you  do,  you  have  a  chance,  at  least,  for 
happiness." 

"But,"  1  insisted,  "there  is  always  the  great  risk  of  getting  the 
wrong  man." 

"There  is  always  a  right  one,"  she  answered,  "and  when  he 
comes  along,  you  be  Mrs.  Kight  as  quickly  as  you  can!"  That 
fancy  seemed  to  please  her,  and,  after  that,  :n  the  whimsical  way 

she  has  of  calling  her  friends  what- 
ever iilie  crinsi<lers  appropriate,  I  was 
always  "Mrs.  Kight." 

Her  devotion  to  her  only  .son, 
I  iordon  Craig,  is  unusual.  She 
watches  eagerly  for  his  daily  letter, 
and  calls  him  her  "lover."  She  is 
"proud  as  Punch"  of  his  success,  ami 
talks  of  his  doings  by  the  hour,  but 
to  her  he  is  still  the  precocious  child. 
1  le  shows  her  influence  in  her  knowl- 
edge of,  and  insistence  on,  proper 
lighting  and  backgrounds  for  her 
stage  even  when  she  lectures.  It  was 
interesting  to  note  the  total  disregard 
iif  this  by  Madame  Maeterlinck.  In 
her  lectures  in  Boston,  a  few  weeks 
ago.  she  spoke  from  a  stage  entirely 
stripped  of  any  attenipt  at  a  setting. 
The  effect  of  the  bare  boards,  a 
kitchen  table  covered  with  a  red  cloth 
and  severe  reading  lamp,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  medi:cval  co.stumc  of 
trailing  purple  velvet  and  g<il<l  cap,  was  startling.  When  she  be- 
gan to  s])cak,  however,  one  forgot  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
stage  in  existence,  such  was  the  fascination  of  her  voice  and 
personality.  Personal  vanity  is  not  one  of  Miss  Terry's  vices, 
but  she  never  appears  before  the  public  until  the  green  velvet 
curtain  is  ilrapcd  to  her  .satisfaction,  the  table  cover  of  brocade 
at  just  the  right  angle,  and  the  lights  arranged  that  she  may  see, 
and  be  seen,  to  the  best  advantage. 


,  Coo< 
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Hut  tu  lettirii  to  Miss  Terry's  son — 
she  loves  lo  clwell  on  his  rhiUihooil,  anil 
the  years  she  was  off  the  stage,  the 
ha|)]>ic»t  time  of  her  hfe,  she  says,  even 
though  :t  was  then  tliat  she  lud  the 
<liflicuit  struggle  to  live  anil  support  her 
babies,  about  which  she  speaks  in  her 
reminiscences.  At  one  time,  she  lohl 
me.  they  lived  in  one  room,  and  on 
bread  and  milk,  for  weeks.  For  a  while 
it  scemeil  tliat  even  the  milk  supply 
woulil  run  low.  She  accepted  a  live- 
pound  note  as  a  loan  from  a  friend, 
"rortunatcly,"  she  said,  "we  did  not 
have  lo  use  it,  but  when  I  returned  it 
lo  him  1  did  not  tell  him  it  was  the 
same  note.  He  liked  to  believe  he  had 
helped  ns," 

When  at  home.  Miss  Terry  and  hei' 
yotmg  husband  live  in  one  of  her  cot- 
tages in  thr  S4>Mth  of  Kngland.  .She  ha'- 
many  visiti  rs,  reads  a  great  <leal,  and, 
like  all  culiiv.itcd  Englishwomen,  takes 
an  active  interest  :n  all  the  public  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  She  is  an  enthusiastic 
suffragist  and  reformer.  "Anything  to 
help  women,"  she  says,  "I  am  always 
on  their  side."  But,  most  of  all,  she 
enjoys  her  home  an<l  ganlen.  "Jienmy 
married  nic  for  the  salads  I  can  niake," 
she  tells  with  pride.  We  spent  many 
huur>  shopping  for  the  cuttages.  She  is  not  exempt  from  this 
feminine  trait.  In  every  new  town  wc  sho]>i>ed;  whether  the 
sho]>s  were  attractive  or  not.  there  was  always  something  to  catch 
her  eye  and  empty  her  pocketl>ook.  Rag  rugs.  jKitterj'.  pans,  antl 
other  unportable  articles  she  considered  appropriate  to  her  home, 
we  Imight.  It  was  only  by  the  combine<l  efforts  of  Bertha  and 
njyscif  that  wc  prevented  her  from  buying  a  huge  mirror  of  great 
weight.  an<l  lugging  it  home  to  hang  in  a  corner  near  her  fireplace. 


Kiirv  cii»:.\iii.\.M 

Tlw  AitHTfcan  dw**r  wiMitc  ckiiriTiinK  art.  i«)ii)wn  at  Mirtal 
tMlK  rcciula  tbta  araton.  hni»  mdi-arvij  lirr 
to  a  large  public 


Most  of  the  year  she  spends  (nit-o(- 
door.'t,  <lriving  and  uorkmg  in  her  gar- 
den. Here  she  wears  what  she  calls  a 
Japanese  smock,  a  sort  of  loose,  shape- 
less g:irmcnt  that  on  anyone  less  grace- 
fid  would  be  hideous.  Miss  Terry,  un- 
like many  artists,  is  oblivious  to  her 
ap|)earance  off  the  stage.  She  excuses 
herself  by  saying  that  she  has  earneil 
the  right  to  be  comfortable  in  her  old 
age  (that  impi>ssi;>le  word  in  connec- 
tion with  this  charming,  youthful  per- 
sonality). Peculiar  as  some  of  her 
theories  of  dress  are,  if  they  are  re- 
'.(lonsible  for  her  wonderful  physitjue 
and  exuberant  health — no  massage,  diet 
or  rvgiilar  Imurs  for  her— we  should  all 
adopt  them.  Sometimes  her  desire  for 
comfort  is  startling;  as,  for  instance, 
<jn  a  parlor  car,  when  she  suddenly  de- 
ciiles  to  remove  her  j.-icket,  Bertha  and 
I  knowing  that  slic  wears  a  "dicky" 
(or  front,  kick  and  collar  of  black 
cri'jK)  in  place  of  the  conventional 
waist,  le.ip  to  her  rescue  with  a  pair  of 
muslin  sleeves,  which  we  keep  for  such 
emergencies.  She  has  a  way  all  her 
ovsn  with  each  portion  of  her  warilrobc, 
showing  with  pride  the  advantage  of 
h.iving  one's  skirt-bands  on  an  elastic, 
so  that  one  can  breatlic  more  frcelx ! 
She  modestly  starts  out  swathetl  in  veils,  but  soon  she  casts  them 
lo  the  winds  in  her  need  of  fresh  air.  In  the  pursuit  of  this,  as 
she  believes,  in  .Vmerica  an  almost  unknown  quantity,  ojie  day 
we  thought  we  should  lose  her.  .Ml  the  way  from  lloslon  to  New 
York  she  sat  on  the  porter's  st<iol  in  the  vestibule  between  the 
cars.  To  humor  me  in  my  anxiety  she  wave<l  her  han.l,  so  that 
from  my  warm,  unhealthy  seat  inside  1  couhl  m-c  through  the  door- 
window  that  she  was  still  with  us.  ICnntinufd  ou  fag*  ir) 


^  1 
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ICKERBOCKER'S  THEATRE 


I 


T  will  cnine  as  a  surprise 
to  many  to  learn  that  the 
"sixiw"  which  <lri-\v  the  ftrcal- 
v^t  attviiilance  in      I  in  New 
York  City  was  neither  a  "hot 

  -  ^ ««  R^HHSI     ucnther"  musical  conicily  nor 

K9mV^H^    a  so-called  "problem  play." 
CSS^SHM    Just  think  of  an  amateur  the- 
I^^^ES^^H    atrical  performance  drawing 
I     l^^ri^^l    "'"^  him(lre«l  thousand  per- 
I^Jf^^^^^l  four 
^^^^^^^^1  the 
^^^^^^^^H       Father  KnickcrlMHrker, 
^^^^^^^^H         the  the 
■—    -~~   district  on  lower  Jtroadwav. 

Ilralih  IVrortmrni  e>Ut>ii  „  , 

I  he  play  was  not  calleil 
"'llie  Spenders."  though  it  might  very  casilv  have  been,  for  it 
dealt  with  the  s|xMiding,  by  Father  Knickerbocker  himself,  of 

one  hundred  anit  seventy  mil- 


H  CO 


H^^C^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  the 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  In- 

^^^^^^^^|H||0BS|  Ixire  rather 

PdP^^^^^^^  .ind  unsednctivc  name,  "The 

f   "                ,  F.xhibit  of  the  Citv 

[  B  B3  feH   Hi  ^'<^''' 

Long  before  the  opcninj; 
hour,  crow<ls  of  students  and 
business  iiKn  waited,  "bread 
line"  fashion,  to  be  adinittc<l 
to  this  uniipu-  show  so  that 
they  might  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  there  given 
lor  an  intimate  and  thorough 
uiidcrstan<ling  of  the  muiiici- 
]»al  methods  and  extraordi- 
nary problems  confronted  by  tho«.c  who  arc  reN]ion->iblc  for 
and  in  charge  uf  the  greatest  municijtality  in  the  whole  world. 

"The  cast  of  characters" 
was  made  up  of  the  cliflfercnt 
Cily  (.'onimissioncrs  ami  hca<!s 
of  the  various  municipal  dc- 
Ipartmcnls.  and  you  can  imag- 
ine the  ditlicultics  I'  a  t  h  c  r 
Knickerbocker  cncoHntcrc<l 
K'ctting  together  such  an  "all- 
'•tar  stock  company."  It's 
one  thing  to  dramatize  hu- 
man emotions  and  another 
thing,  as  Father  Knicker- 
bocker soon  Icamc'l,  t<i  dram- 
atize one  hundred  and  scv- 
  enty    million    dollars.  This 

lliidict  Kxhibil 


was  his  exiieiise  account,  his 
"lUidgct"  for  lyll,  and  the 
fear  of  a  two  hundred  million 
dollar  city  for  this  year  drove 
him  to  realize  that  the  play 
was  "the  thing." 

Father  Knickerbocker  most 
usually  is  pictured  as  wearing 
enormous  sijuare  spectacle--, 
but  it  was  not  l>ecausc  he  was 
near-sighted  that  the  oM  gen- 
tleman determined  to  call  his 
public  servants  together  and 
in  public  "sliow"  him  and  his 
Ave  million  municipal  chil- 
dren what  they,  his  deputies, 


Wrigku  ami  Mraturr*  CvhilMt 


were  accomplishing  with  the  enoruKniR  sum*  of  money  entrusted 
to  ihcir  care,  but  because  he  is  far-sighie<l  and  thinks  of  the  future. 
This    is    how    the  now     


I 


famous  municipal  moving 
pictures  of  New  York  City, 
which  arc  marvelled  at  by  the 
inhabitants  of  every  other 
cily  in  the  world,  came  orig- 
inally to  be  taken.  You  will 
see  them  in  liernuula  and  in 
Tokio!  Wis  Water  Commis- 
sioner "showcil'*  him 
<letail  of  their  progrt"-->  In 
nwving  pictures  on  the  great- 
est waterway  system  ever 
projected.  His  Police  and 
I'irc  (.■ommissioner*  procured 
graphic  fdms  <lemonstniting 
how  life  and  projieriy  is  pro- 

iecle<l  in  .New  York  City.  l'"ircmen  scaling  ladilers,  |H>lice  dogs 
tripping  up  runaway  criminals,  were  but  two  of  the  many  in- 
teresting subjects  that  held 
the  thousands  which  crowded 
into  the  "I5u<lgct  F.xhibit" 
s]iell-bound.  Kver)-  munici- 
pal activity,  so  far  as  was 
possible,  was  shown  to  all  in 
pictures  that  moved. 

Noon  tinics  the  City  Com- 
missioners gave  their  "heart- 
to-heart"  talks  (i>  the  citizens 
and  the  tax-payers,  and  from 
the  platform  invited  questions 
and  criticisms.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous experiment,  for  the 
lecture  hall  was  so  small,  so   

Aft  CtfiMiiukftiufi  K«kibil 
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coni]}act,  that  the  Commissioners  conld  always  sec  the  whites  of 
the  tax-pavers'  eves  and  sometimes  the  reds. 

Tlie  three  mammoth  floors  of  the  old  TeflFt-Weller  building, 
330  Broadway,  wliere  tl)e  "Budjiet  Exihibt"  was  given  last  Octo- 
ber, were  crowilcl  wiili  pictures,  with  charts,  with  diagrams  and 
physical  models,  each  and  all  telling,  dramatically,  some  part  of 
the  tale  of  New  York  City's  mimicipal  government.  Kvery  city 
department  had  a  set  of  Itooths  assigned  to  it,  in  which  it  was  re- 
quired to  tell  its  story.  There  were  carloads  and  carloads  of 
scenery.  The  basement,  alive  with  flags  and  banners,  was  given 
up  to  the  Police.  I'ire  and  Street  Clc.ming  Departments.  Here 
were  to  lie  found  fire  heroes  and  mcilal  winners  who  explained 
to  everyone  how  pro|)crly  to  send  in  a  fire  alarm.  Over  there  was 
"H  rent  wool  I,"  the  oldest  hor^c  in  the  city  .service  <  who  has  rim 
to  more  famous  fires  th.in  any  other  horse  in  the  worl<l).  and 
who  wclconicil.  like  some  president  or  knig,  the  long  line  of  ad- 
mirers whii  waileil  patiently  for  an  opportunity  to  stroke  his 
mane  or  nib  his  nose.    Volunteer  life  savers  gave  instructions 


in  swimming  and  in  "first  aid  to  the  injured,"  and  more  than  all 
this,  attendants  (city  employees,  too,  mind  you)  were  on  hand 
to  teach  you  how  to  read  your  gas  meter,  which  to  most  men  is  as 
easy  as  Arabic. 

With  the  enterprise  of  an  experienced  circns  manager.  Father 
Knickerbocker  advertised  his  novel  experiment  in  municipal 
dramatics  broadcast.  Paint,  japer  and  brush  were  freely  U5C<1 
to  announce  the  making  up  of  the  city's  expense  account  for  1912. 
.•\ssistance  was  asked  of  the  various  civic  societies.  "Construc- 
tive criticism"  of  the  staggering  amounts  requested  by  the  city 
officials  was  what  the  obi  gentleman  needed.  The  metro|>olitan 
press  was  taken  into  his  confidence,  and  Father  KnicVerljocker 
dircctcil  a  relentless  press-agent  campaign  of  publicilv  in  these 
matters.  He  did  not  wait  for  the  newspapers'  "news,"  He  sup- 
plied the  editors  with  news.  Each  night  during  the  progress  of 
his  "show."  and,  for  that  matter,  months  before  it  was  opened 
to  the  curious  public,  he  liombardefl  the  city  editors  with  numer- 
ous "news  bulletins."  Franci.s  T.  Oi'i'ii.siiEiMEH. 


Arabs   on   the   American  Stage 

O' 


^NT.  nf  the  nui>t  interesting  and 
remarkable    figures    in  the 
amusement  world  is  Sic  ll.is- 
san  Iten        a  .Marabout,  or  .sacred 
^ft,.^^,         ■    man  of  the  Perbers,  who,  by  the  way. 
\   ^B^^B^^A  ^1       *'  naluraliircil  .\merican  citizen.  .\t- 
tciuion  lla^  been  4lrawii  to  him  ])ar- 
ticulaily  this  year  lor  two  rea.sons: 
I'irst,  becaiisf  he  is  a  i>ower  in  .Mo- 
roccn,  and  has  had  an  im)i>irtanl  |>arl 
in  shaping  the  jHjIicy  of  the  lierl>er 
C^'A       .^"^^^l     '"''^'^  attiluiie  touani  the 

W/^l  42^^^!  *  icrmaio.  French,  and  Spanish  in  the 
^^^^^  ^^^^^^  recent  veNe<l  .\lor<Kxan  situation.  .Scc- 
on<lly,  ln-cause  this  has  been  an  .Vrab 
year  in  theatricals,  an<l  there  has  been  an  unpreccdcnteil  demami 
for  Perbcrs  and  .Xr-ibs  for  dramatic  priMlucticms.  He  has  sup- 
plied the  entire  demand. 

To  Ik-  a  Marabout  in  Morocco  is  more  to  be  preferred  than  to 
be  Sultan.  The  position  of  the  latter,  while  absohile.  is  not  one 
of  nnniingled  joy,  and  his  safety  is  a  matter  to  which  he  has  to 
devote  a  gixwl  ileal  oi  -.erious  thought  and  several  regiments  of 


soldiers.  With  a 
Marabout  it  is  en- 
tirely different.  He 
has  fer  se  the  rc- 
s])crt  of  everyone, 
including  the  .Sul- 
tan. His  safety  is 
assured,  and  he 
has  wealth,  hon- 
ors, veneration  and 
gifts  hea|>ed  upon 
him.  Hassan  en- 
joys all  this,  and 
besides  he  has  all 
the  benefits  accru- 
ing from  .\merican 
citizenship.  He 
came  to  this  coun- 
try twenty-six 
years  ago  as  man- 
ager of  a  troupe  of 
Berber  acrobats, 
bnmght  over  to 
appear  with  Fore- 
pauRh's    &  Sells 


I!ros.*  Circus.  He  like<l  this  country  so  well  that  when  the  troupe 
went  back  the  following  year  he  stayed  to  Icam  more  of  this 
wonderful  laml.  T<>-day  he  is  wealthy,  and  he  has  brought  to 
this  country  almost  five  liuiulred  Berber  performers,  wliom  he 
has  bookeil  with  circuses,  shows,  parks,  fairs,  and  in  vaudeville. 
He  has  long  ceased  to  perform  himself,  but  his  g)'mnasiums  in 
Tangier  turn  nut  from  ten  to  thirty  lK>ys  each  year,  and  thry  go 
into  the  various  troupes  which  Hassan  controls  in  all  parts  of 
the  worlil. 

There  is  priiliably  no  one  in  \ew  York  who  has  not  seen,  par- 
ticularly this  year,  groups  of  these  .Arabs  or  Berbers  going  about 
the  streets,  or  crossing  crowiled  Times  Square,  as  unconcernedly 
as  ibongh  they  were  in  their  native  Tangier.  Hassan  has  almost 
a  hnmlrcd  of  them  now  in  this  country,  and  filly  of  them  are  in 
New  York  appearing  in  the  Hippodrome,  "The  Garden  of  .MlaU," 
and  "Kismet."  They  are  dressed  in  native  costume,  nuMlified  to 
suit  climatic  con<litions.  Most  of  them  wear  the  cloaks,  fczzcs, 
turbans  ami  the  baggy  trousers  peculiar  to  Morocco,  with  shoes 
and  stockings,  or  puttees  and  shirts  and  collars  of  .American 
manufacture.  But  the  Berbers  at  the  Century  Theatre  scorn  any 
compromise  with  American  dress,  and  during  the  coMest  weather 
can  l>c  seen  on  Ftroadw.iy  with  bare  legs,  their  feet  thru.st  into 

the  yellow  leather 
slip|)ers  that  they 
u.sc  on  the  burning 
sands  of  the  desert. 
The  sight  of  them 
is  so  common  as  to 
excite  no  more 
than  passing  com- 
ment. 

.\ftcr  they  have 
been  in  this  coun- 
try for  a  few  years, 
and  get  to  know 
something  of 
American  customs, 
they  pick  up  some 
unaccountable  hab- 
its. For  instance, 
most  of  them  are 
inordinately  fond 
of  carrying  canes, 
and.  however  in- 
appropriate to  their 
dress  or  their  mis- 
sion, they  are  sel- 

nrRBERS  Ol'T  ON  BRO.MIWAV  FUR  A  WALK  (CoiwliiMrf  »»  ft'  ') 
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or-Victrola 

Ever)'  home  should 
have  a  Victor-Victrola 

because 

this  inMriinient  satisfies  llic  love  of 
niu»ic  that  is  born  in  every  one  of 
us;  touchcii  the  licart  Mrincs  and 
develops  the  emotional  part  of  our 
nature:  freshens  tlic  tired  mind  ami 
liKhtens  the  cares  and  worries  of 
cvcr.v-<lay  life. 
b«cau4« 

the  \  ictor-Victrola  hrines  to  you 
the  l>cst  music  of  alt  the  4\orld  and 
(fives  you  a  complete  understand- 
inp  of  the  masteipieces  of  the  great 
composers  such  as  you  can  acquire 
m  no  other  way. 
becauM 

the  Victor-\  ictrola  places  at  your 
command  tlie  services  of  the  world's 
Crcatest  opera  stars,  who  make  records  exclu- 
sively for  the  \  ictor,  licsides  a  host  of  famous  in- 
strunicntalists.  celebrated  hands  and  orchestras, 
and  well-known  comedians  and  entertainers, 
because 

the  \  ictor-Victrola  is  universally  rcetujnired  as 
the  workl's  createst  nuisical  instniinent.  ikcu- 
pies  a  place  of  honor  in  homes  of  wealth  and 
ciihure  everywhere,  and  has  awakene<l  millions 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  music, 
because 

with  Victor-Victrolas  ranuinc  in  prices  from  $15 
to  $200  and  \  ictors  from  §10  to  $100  no  home 
can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  \\\civ  wonilerful 
instruments, 
because 

any  \'ictor  dealer  in  any  city 
ulatlly  play  any  nuKiic  you 
wish  to  hear  and  demonstrate 
to  you  the  \'ictor-\'ictrola. 


in  the  w.nM  v\  lii 


Vklor  Talkinc  Machine  Cc  Candm,  N.  J,  U.  S.  A. 


Always  u»e  Victor  Recorda  played  wiih  Victor  Ne«d(rft— 
lher«  18  DO  oih«r  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Vkiot  loae. 


Victor  Jilf  *1  StfA\t%.  6  c«ntt  per  100 
Vktor  Filir*  Neci|lf»,  W  c«ai»  p«r  10g<c«a  Im!  repcant«<l  anil  it>< 


'<  richi  timet) 


New  Vkctor  R*cArda  ar«  on  mIb  at  all  doatcra  on  lh«  2llth      ««rh  mnnth 


Packer's  Tar  Soap 

(rURE  AS  THE  PINES) 

are  showti  in  in  beneficial  action  on  the  skin 
ami  scalp.  Cleansing,  antiseptic  and  tonic,  its 
routine  use  is  a  valuable  means  of  maintaining 
the  health  of  the  skin  and  luxuriance  of  the  hair. 


Oiit  book,  "  Tb>r  Va>K  of  SjrMnutic  Skunrmila(,"  am  ttfnt 
THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO.,  NEW  VOKK 


m 


^  'Si 


Jlaintp  lUint  (^obcrc^ 
Gan6p  ^oatcA 
£l|Ctt>in^  (5um 

Just  ask  your  doctor  what 
he  thinks  of  Chiclets.  Doc- 
tors, dentists  and  trained 
nurses  use  and  recommend 
Chiclets  for  their  patients' 
use  and  use  them  themselves 
in  the  sick-room,  the  office 
or  home.  That  exquisite  pepper- 
mint, the  true  mint,  makes  Chic- 
lets the  refinement  of  chcwinil 
gum  for  people  of  refinement. 

IxMik  for  the  Bird  Cards  In  the 
packailes.  You  can  secure  a  beau- 
tiful Bird  Album  free. 

For  .Sale  at  nil  the  Brttrr  .Sort  of  Slorca 
V.  Ihv  Ounce  amj  in  S,*.. 
I»c.  ■nd  Dc.  rackrn 

SF.N-SF.N  ClliCLFi  r 

rOMPANV 
M«trv*tHiliian  Tower 
New  Vo'k 


MENNEN'S 

"FOR  MINE" 


Mennen's  "  Powder 

keep!  my  ikia  in  healthy  coaditioM. 

SampU  Box  for  4c.  tiamp, 

(1KRIIARI>  MENNEN  CO 
Kntmrk,  N.  J. 
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Since  the  decision  rendered  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
it  has  been  decided  by  the  Monks  hereafter  to  bottle 

CHARTREUSE 

(UQUEUR  PERES  CHARTREUX) 

bo4h  bcinR  identkally  the  ume  article,  under  i  combination  label 
rrprcscniing  the  old  an8  the  new  labels,  and  in  the  old  style  iif  bottle 
brarins  the  Monk)'  {amiliar  insignia,  as  shown  in  this  advertisement. 

According  to  the  decision  »(  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  handed 
down  by  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  nn  .May  Ajih.  lyii,  no  one  but  the 
Carthnsian  .Monks  (Peres  CItanreux)  i>  entitled  to  use  the  word 
CII.VRTREL'SIC  as  the  name  or  desiRiuition  a  Li<|oeur.  so  their 
victory  in  the  suit  against  the  Cusrnier  Company,  re]tres«nting  H. 
Henri  LccoMturier,  the  Liquidator  a|>]>oinlcd  by  the  I'rench  t.cKirt». 
and  his  successors,  the  Compagnlc  l-ermiere  de  la  Grande  Chartreuse, 
is  complete. 

The  Carthusian  Monks  (Peres  Chartreux),  and  they  alone,  have 
the  formula  or  recipe  uf  the  secret  priKcss  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  genuine  Oiartreuse.  and  have  never  parted  with  it.  There 
is  no  genuine  Chartreuse  save  that  made  by  them  at  Tarragona,  Spain. 

At  &rit-cliH  Wine  Mrrctants.  CroMrt^  Hotels.  CMttt. 
Dsljcr  A  Co..  ii  Bro«<lw«».  .\.«  Yoik.  N.  V. 
Sole  AgratB  (o<  LIniuU  Suu*. 


Travel  With  Luxury  This  Sununer 
On  The  New  City  of  Detroit  111 

The  Largest  and  Most  Luxuriously  Equipped 
Side -Wheel  Steamer  in  the  World 

Making  regular  daily  trips,  allematuig  with  her  sister  ship.  City  of  Cleveland  III, 
between  Detroit  and  BufTalo,  from  June  lOth  to  September  10th.' 

Tills  marvel  of  marine  art  and  science  is  5U0  feet  long.  Km  feet  wide,  and  is  truly 
palatial  in  every  detail.  Kven  more  complrtily  than  the  other  ten  unexcelli'il  stcaim'ts 
of  our  line,  it  combines  all  the  cimvtniericis  ;md  luxurici  of  a  lirsl-class  modem  hotel. 

Attractive  New  Featiures 

Tht«  magnifiL-ritl  n#w  Itticr.  cnnImB  tl ..^'lo.UKO.  liM  many  sllrsclivv  «n«l  «li«tinrliv<-  Mica* 
ttcvrr  licforf  ■♦m  wt  any  fmh  w»tcr  ■tcnmrr  in  the  «nr.d.  lluti  ftUlefiMimf.  'iS  iifttlitr*  i.i|utfj^K'l 
«lllt  liAllift.  rieiinc  Uti«.  kilt  and  coH  ninnmg  walcr.  and  Ihcrniiti.  Imlllrn.  Sii  a<-iiii-|xirli.r,  uilli 
prltale  laitrlK.  |.itiatr  vrraiMU<«.  leUjihi.nr*  in  cvenr  »u1croom.  niiHlein  vriifilaiiiiic  M^fni  Ilia. 
lllaufr*  iiHii.  cumluitalilr  inaiiSr  rooma  lliroush')«t.    Pipe  Orjcan  knti  f.10.i>«li  ( »fi:lK-i.lti«n 

See  the  I'alm  Cnurl  wllk  (mlnUln  nl  running  »aler.  ihi-  Mlfle  ArilUiulle  Ihawiiif  Kii,>ai  lot 
the  lailli»:  the  ti:anionalite  "l.tiuiiiti "  Un  Ibe  men.  llic  olil  lljvanan  WInc  t'elLit.  ati.l  ..iImt 
CBUilue  1«aliiit-$.  Uial  ailil  to  lite  L-tim(url  uml  rnovrnicrKc  ot  ilic  |<a»cncrr». 

''The  Water  Way»"  Mamfainuig  Dailjr  Senrke  Between 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Mackinac  Island 

i«  th«  t»()*t  ilc:i|rhirtil   May  of  iniiillinK  IjclMirn   \Vr*r  nnrl  nihrr   [---irt*  nn  th*  Grr*! 
l.mU<%     rian  )-iiur  v*ntiaB  trip  ihU  y^ar  i„  incSnW  a  Itiii  on  on<  of  \hv*r  b«m|- 
•nme  s|c4incra.     i***  thtm  on  kuiiitcM  irtftL     Frn-dum  ami  |wi»*cy  duhnf  t|ii- 
<\»y ;    (»cf f m  r«-^i  al  ruglit. 

TBOR  MiimiiD^Ticiim  RiE  6101  -r,^L^::i]:^i::^t 

.illiri  ■liiri  iiiiri     I II f  if 'ii.tti.>ii  it'ii;ir.linit  rates  and  lime  talili-*  U)'i'»  ret|Ue>t. 
I  i.wtil  riinn.«:tlun»  sMIh  tailiuMiU  for  all  |«rin<i|ial  illles.    Vor  tllualiateiS 
li<".kli-t  atMj  map  vt  threat  La1cc9,  wriu*.  iiKltMlinc  C^cnt  Maflnii.  l«i 


Detroit  &  Geveland  Navigation  Co. 


59  W*yD«  Str««l 

PUIIp  H.  MeMiUu,  Ptm. 


Ddroit,  Mich. 
A.  A.  Sclmaa.  Co.  Ml 


Mis  liiii..  I.cc  anl  J.  J.  Slitttierl.  h^ive  ciintiniied 
this  |Kilic>'  until  lo-il.iy.  They  arc  perwinally  in- 
lere^teil  in  more  than  sixty  theatres  outsiile  of 
New  York,  am)  liftren  theatres  in  the  Metropolis 
,nre  owneil.  Iea'<i|  or  controlled  by  tli<ni! 

Ill  vaiidiktlle  till-  ch.iiiKe  h:is  heen  e(|ually 
ttartlinii.  '  In  the  e.irly  >|ii's  a  friendless  youth 
came  hither  (roiii  (lerniiiiv  ami  fc>iin<l  his  way 
into  a  vaiidenlle  iikcikv  uii  |{;i»i  Kourleentn 
Street,  where  he  foititd  eiii|il<i'k*nitiit  at  a  H.-ilary 
of  seven  di'llar-  a  wi-ek.  In  three  years  he  lie- 
eaiiie  the  partner  of  lii»  eiiiplnyir,  »  matt  ihrcr 
times  his  ngr,  and  .11  the  ih-Mlt  of  llie  laller. 
a  vear  later.  iiiiiiKUraled  his  own  career  as  an 
independent  vaiitleville  aKcnt.  This  buy  was  the 
William  .Morrts  of  to-il.iyI  I'nr  ten  year*  he 
has  eimiiH'ted  with  the  .I'liilKainuleil  vaudeville 
man.igrr«.  a  Kr<itip  tt(  iiiilltonaires.  and  tie  hat 
been  a  ciiit..taii1  menace  to  them,  while  He  him- 
self h.-is  lieeii:ne  one  of  lite  nmsi  onninanding 
fienres  in  the  growing  lielil  i>f  niinK'm  vaude- 
ville. 

Twelve  years  ago  Per«-y  Williams  nfieited  a 
small  v.iiirjeville  theatre  in  the  eastern  district 
of  Brooklyn ;  then  he  hiiilt  the  niaKnir>crnt 
tirpheiim  Vhealrc  in  the  same  lioroiigli  To  d.iy 
he  has  seven  line  theatres  in  tireatei  New  Vorfc 
alone,  all  coiidncltMl  on  ihc  s-tine  |K>ltcy  and  all 
owned  by  himss'U.  He  is  a  ntillionaire.  anil  his 
iifierations  are  at  this  liiMe  ii|>rin  a  growing  scale. 

I.es»  than  t'tve  ye;irs  ago.  in  the  llarU-iii  dis- 
trict, a  man  of  niidillc  age.  who  ha<l  lieeii  run- 
ning a  penny  arcade.  Ugan  10  notice  ili.it  ihecra/e 
fur  moving  pictures  w.i«  reducing  his  receipts: 
therefore,  he  trmsformeil  his  .itidituriiim  into  a 
moving  picture  theatre.  Then  he  t^ti^ned  a  half- 
dii'cn  siiiiil.'ir  places,  all  sttccessftil.  Three  years 
ago  he  conceived  the  idei  of  transforming  several 
large  antt  ciimmiHli^nis  ih«-alris  into  moving  pic- 
ture resorts,  gradually  imrmliicing  a  few  minor 
vattdevillc  acts.  Imt  alwavs  niaint.nning  a  s<^ale 
of  e\ei>edingly  low  prices  of  admi>''i-*n.  I'his 
man  wa-.  .M.irciis  Loew.  whose  career  has  had  wo 
parallel  in  aii'ii-xinctu  history  He  has  11  doren 
theatres  in  the  (irealer  City  :il  this  time,  all 
veritable  gold  mines,  and  has  hiiilt  two  large 
ami  iH-antifiil  llicatrcs  in  It.irleni  aihl  the  Itronx. 
the  comliinril  c<ist  of  which  is  not  less  than  a 
million  diillars.  Mr.  l.<icw  also  has  twerty  or 
more  lltca1rc»  in  oilier  cities,  ami  there  is  no 
indication  that  he  has  arrived  .nt  the  zenith  of 
his  extr.iorilin.nry  meteoric  career 

In  p.:ist  I'otirtccnth  Street's  theatricals,  a  man 
in  his  early  Ihiriies.  Willi.ini  I'ox.  is  the  preihim- 
in.iiing  factor.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  he  ami 
ClitT  (iimlon  used  10  do  a  "turn"  at  the  old 
Cl.irendon  Hall  on  I'jsi  niirteenth  Street,  under 
the  name  of  the  Sclinialt/  Brothers:  their  joint 
salary  was  fiJi  3  week.  In  iQCif)  Mr.  I'ox  opeiicd 
the  first  "I'lvc-ccnl  store  the.ntre"  for  moving 
pictures  in  Rrooklyn.  anil,  pursuing  the  modern 
trend,  snon  had  a  half-ilo'en  of  the  same  type. 
■Then  he  Uuight  the  leise  of  the  l>ewey  Theatre 
on  ICast  KiHirteenth  Street  and  the  t'H'thani  The- 
atre in  Harlem,  paying  :.  iiiiiu  n-nt.-il  of  not  far 
(mm  Sioo.ono  a  year,  and  vet  sn  profitable  has 
been  his  conduct  of  thesi'  that  lie  has  since  added 
three  more  thcitres  in  New  York  ami  two  in 
Hronklyn,  all  ii)irrated  under  the  same  policy, 
lint  the  ami/ing  thing  about  Mr.  Fox's  rise  is 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  cniiient  to  ama»s  a  for- 
tune tn  tlieM'  thcMres.  He  is  a  part  owner  of 
the  City  Theatre,  also  on  I'.asi  I'lmrtccnlh  Street, 
and  last  year  showed  an  astonishing  iiitrept<lity 
by  leasing  the  .Acideniy  of  Music  on  the  same 
street,  paying  an  annual  rental  of  $ion.o(x>  a  year 
for  til*  vast  edil'Mi-.  vvhrch  cost  i^s  nwners  I'Ut 
three  tinu'^   1^  iv.iuli. 

OKEAT  BEAK  BPRIKO  WATBK 
»0  eta  p«r  caae-C  KU»»-»topp«r«U  boUtaa 

New  Drmmatic  Books 

The  dramatic  version  of  "Tliai*."  I'v  Taitl  Wil- 
stach.  pulilislieil  by  the  Bohbs-MerrJI  Company, 
makes  a  hainbome  ilhislraieil  volume  of  io-i- 
venienl  siie.  Ml.  Wilstach's  play  is  an  interest- 
ing addition  to  the  bibliography  of  the  e«lcl>rated 
story  of  the  great  .Alexan<lrian  Iteaiily  .Anatolc 
Franre  was  the  tirst  to  rescue  Thais  from  semi- 
historical  oblivion.  His  riimaiicc.  "Thais"  was 
immediately  ernwneil  by  the  I'remh  Arailent) 
and  cnnliniied  its  antlhvr  in  his  siat  antong  the 
forty  imniiirials.  France's  "lliais"  has  been 
translated  into  nearly  every  nuMlern  language. 
There  are  three  translations  of  the  nmiance  pub- 
lished by  lime  iliffcfcnt  .\inerican  publishers. 
France's  "1  hais"  was  the  inspiration  of  Jules 
Massenet's  ii|>era  "'Thais."  3n4l  Mr.  Wilstach.  in 
publishing  his  play,  ackiiowlclgcs  Ins  obligation 
tn  the  same  sieirf 
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hiT  IS  ainit'il.  >-ri-<liial>ly  viMiali'inK  iiKiiau 

Ihr  ifftcts  iif  ihal  fvil. 

'■yiiilt-  lU'lilHTJitely.""  she  nays.  "I  ch«wc  fur  tlu 
rmtial  tiKUrc  Iliv  pluy  a  wmiun  uIimm'  m 
vifoiimi-iit  liiicl  tKil  Imh-ii  of  ihc  rnttU.  a 

miitluT  »h>«c  child,  vlnlcn  nn  I'ltri-.tm-i*  \.\r.  i> 
ninr  yt-ars  laltr  fouiiil  In  Ih'  an  cx|>U>tli'il  «iir)<i't 
in  a  SoHlhcm  oitton  (actiiry.  I  knew  lluit  llir 
'upper  clas*  woman.'  so  lo  siH-ak.  coiiM  ftfrfss 
hersrt/  ast  a  uonian  of  mill  iiivironnit-nt  oniM 
not;  Ihc  poor  woman  miithi  \iry  ilrrply  fri'l  th» 
rvil>  uf  tlif  iiliialiiin.  !>ul  ^h>.-  I'oultl  not  'K't  i| 
liver*  in  tilt*  way  .Mr:«.  I'raig  has  ko  wonilerfulU 
succecdcil  in  Joint  in  my  |>la>." 

'I  lirou^li  a  pntlo^iir,  which  »Iiiiwh  lh< 
ha|>i>y,  liixiinoiii.  Ihmir  of  a  lyiiical  mill  owner, 
all  of  mIiosc  ho)N>  ftir  the  future  are  cenire<i 
alHiiil  the  chilli  vi  xoon  to  lie  wrenchctl  from  ihi 
»Tms  of  his  kivinic  iiarents.  the  play  hrinRs  honii 
very  lorcilil)  the  truth  that  it  is  environment 
anil  not.  as  some  say.  hereilityi  which  makes  foi 
unhappiiH'ss  anil  M|ualor  in  the  life  of  mill  chil 
firen.  .\liy  well-lMirn  cllilil,  i-xpo^eil  to  %ucll  coll 
(lilioiis  as  ol>lain  in  thi»  very  father's  cotton  mill, 
woulil  turn  out.  we  are  forced  to  lielieve,  as 
stunted  in  mind  and  bixly  as  the  I'armaiis'  clier 
i»hcd  heir  is  shown  to  he  wlui»  »c  nu-st  him 
nine  years  later  as  Skinny  llinkv  Only  a  woman 
who  had  seriously  stiidietl  social  prohlems  wonlil 
have  dared  to  treat  her  theme  in  this  very  ef 
(ectivr  manner. 

'Ihc  Juvenile  Court,  in  Cincinnati,  was  tin 
means  nf  hrin^in^  home  to  Miss  Md'aihlen  the 
KTi'at  social  wronics  of  oiir  time.  A  \\esien> 
flirl.  she  went  to  Smith  Cidlese  in  the  il'iial  way. 
Bradiiated  therefrom  in  lSi>-^.  and  then  for  four 
or  live  years  di<l  settlement  wi^rk  in  I'incinnali. 
while  earuinK  her  liviiiK  as  a  lilirarian.  .Nfter 
which,  for  a  whole  >e.->r.  she  was  constantly  in 
and  about  the  Juvenile  Court  as  a  ndiinteer  pro 
batioii  olVicer.  thus  comiiiK.  as  she  herself  puts  it. 
U>  mcel  "pretty  much  all  the  itrown  up  prohlems 
there  are." 

All  the  while  her  dramatic  instinct,  which  had 
made  her  work  hard  on  the  senior  play  while  at 
Smith,  he  elected  ehairman  of  tile  Dramatic 
Committee,  anil  write  little  amateurish  plass  f<»r 
eollepe  and  settlement  prodnclton.  was  only  in 
abeyance,  and  as  soon  as  home  conilitioiis  made 
the  step  possible,  she  enrolled  for  -Mr.  Itaker's 
course  at  Kailcliffe.  She  feels  that  she  owes 
much  to  his  iiispirinK  leailership  and  eriticisni. 
especially  to  his  constant  direction  to  "shape  the 
st:i|:e  lo  life,  rather  than  hfe  lo  the  st.'iKe."  Hap 
pily.  she  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  a 
CMsssection  of  life,  which  few  women  of  her 
attr  and  talents  have  had  ot>|H>rtiinit\  lo  sliuh 
I  hits  It  was  that  "  1  he  Product  o(^  the  .Mill' 
wrote  itself  duriiiK  njoK-ory. 

liefore  entering  the  (ibiy  in  the  Craitt  Contest, 
Miss  .Mcl'"adden  submiileil  it  to  a  New  Vi>rk 
dramatic  agent,  who.  thoiiKh  she  e.xpresr,rd  in 
tereft  in  thi'  wurk  and  apprcnation  for  its  noMc 
Irealnient  of  an  iiiily  sii'ial  condition,  declared 
It  "a  tract  rather  than  a  play."  and  declined  to 
have  any  business  connivtion  with  it  I'ossibU 
the  agent  was  ri^hl  in  this  criticism.  1o  m> 
mind,  however,  this  work  is  the  most  ereihlabli 
which  has  yet  been  turned  out  at  Harvard.  nm\ 
I  find,  with  Professor  Maker,  that  "if  Miss 
Md  'ailden's  play  ilorsn'l  ko  well.  pla>  writing  w  ill 
look  a  pretty  disconraging  profession  to  the 
yoiinu  people  stiiilyiiig  here."  I'or  plays  dealing 
earnestly  with  contemiM.rary  social  life,  plays 
which  ilisnify  and  render  more  serticeahle  a 
profession  which  every  year  intluences  an  enor- 
mous nuinl>er  of  .American  iM-ople;  pla>s,  in  a 
word,  whieh  have  in  them  the  line  moral  i|iialit> 
so  conspicuous  in  "Salvation  Nell,"  in  "'\'\u 
Itovs,"  and  in  '  The  Product  of  the  Mill."  are  the 
kind  of  pUiys  which  iimversity  students  may 
properly  W  ex|K'cti-il  |o  write 

.\nd  y«t  it  was  one  of  .Mr.  Iljker's  students 
who  sii|i|)|ied  May  Irwin  with  "She  Knows 
llttter  Now."  the  pla.i  tlirotigli  whieh  that 
actress's  ndiiistiotis  humor  is  now  cxpre»« 
ing  itself!  Ihc  very  interesting  Ihing  alHiiit 
this  play  for  the  pur|Xisi-s  of  the  (iresent 
article,  is  ihc  dirivl  connection  its  prompt  pro- 
ditetion  pfoveii  to  exist  I>»t»i-<n  Umarlway  and 
Mr  Maker's  study  in  Cainhriilge.  'I  he  iiiece  was 
oriiiin.tll)  wntti-n  as  [lart  of  Nliss  \gnes  Criin 
mins'  Work  in  the  liaker  co|ir«<',  and  there  were 
the  usual  conf^Tc'nces  im  ii.  'I  hen  Miss  I'lim- 
niins  sailed  for  ICun-pe.  thence  m-iiling  hack  the 
manuscript,  for  linal  eonsiileration.  whin  she  had 
Worked  it  over  lo  her  own  satisfaction.  .\|  jusi 
alioiil  the  saiiH'  tiuH'  that  this  sparkling  comedy, 
in  us  large  envelope,  was  ilelivereil  to  Professor 
Uakir,  a  letter  from  Miss  Irwin  also  arrived. 
Sill  was  in  search  of  a  play,  and  .Mr.  Itaker  unt 
the  manuscript  to  her.  and  slu-  lo-ik  it  at  imcx*. 

M.Miv  C.M.Hi.i.\E  Cnwiomi. 
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vtK'if  en  Ml''  ••■\i«in>rkMl 
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TTt«i|t>  tiiii'o'k^Hnaliiff. 

'I  4m  M'rc  I  W^vr  Ih-vii 
ffr«jitt(    twtirfatrd  1^  N«ii. 
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Hm^tMl   I    tH-tl-^l  ■VCIXI 

*.  ikWiil  II  til  all  ■  •(•J,  jilB 

»tr  •4>I|4«<-1  t    •  **- 

M**0tm*  I  <*••  «r*l<.t  •••wh 


ofi'd  by  <Mir  ntr\rt.  Whro 

tbe  ncfVMurr  wril  (he  world 
look*  Ktiod.  Bui  tUc  Mtirio  ai 
modern  life  hu  put  so  heavy  a 
itrain  on  rtuidern  nervrs  that 
rounitcM  ilH>ti)and»  of  mm  aivd 
vvomrn  tiavr  Iml  llirchrrrfut  out' 
look  ol  buoyant  nerve*. 

To  rrMorc  nerve  health  to 
luch  luflereia  U  to  open  up  a  new 
•rorld, 

TAis  is  thf  mitsitm  of  Sanaiorrti,thr  ftM^ditmif. 

Sanatci)i;rn  rarrie*  to  tiarvrd  iirrvr*  the  vrty  fU- 
'ttfutx  of  An**/  mjtiifrd  »  rfpinti\h  the  hn«»  they 
tavc  mdured. 

Sanatoj:en  ftftft  lo  ibr  nerrc^  lh«  vilal  body  iub- 
•lance*  whirh   ha>c  been  taken  from  tlteiti  by  Iret, 


Sanatogen  Opens 
a  New  World  to 
Nerve  Sufferers 


ini>ity  vt  illnr%s  —  whirh  thrh 
eiifrebteil  rondition  It  u*  prrt  ruled 
lliem  frurn  taking  out  of  the  dailf 
diet. 

Sanaiof^en  !•  ihut  a  naturtU 
rrs/inrr  of  the  iiervf»,  a 
hmilJtr  of  celli  and  tiMue«,  a 
if^itftc  mmtiihtnent  bK  im* 
fMivrriihrd  cttnditiunt  thai  d!*- 
turb  tli<  balaiw-e  of  the  tystetn. 

The  written  opiniona  ol 
]5»0QO    a('ii»intt  phywcianik,  who 
havt  rrv/f  4a/ arZ/i't  of  Samaloxen,  aplendidlf 
»uppnrl  a  riHihtirnre  in  the  power*  of  thii  remarkable 
reviiali/er  of  the  nerve*. 

M  VOI'K  nenea  are  diftlortlne  life  for  you,  i«  it 
no«  your  duty  lo  aiTcpt  San«t(t);rfi's  tKiurithiiiK  help 
toward  the  cheer  and  charm  o<  ■  *'oew  urorld**/ 


A  Remarkable  Book  FREE  Upon  Raqueat 

Ttie  wnfit  nf  It  •'IcUf*  luitlior,  tM-tiiilHtilly  (IliiklrKlvvl.  whlt'h  trll*  yoQ  Momv  rvallv  bilvrrftllnc  f Mnv* 
ab«>ut  y«iur  nrrviHi)^  t>>kl«-m.  (»•  Ik  vllMlty  ulTct  I  )<>nr  Well  >)einit  ani]  wtiu  li.  Ilivrc-hirr,  ytm  huhHI  to 

kmiw.  1'ht«  horih  iil*>i>  lell^  the  klofy  SiaBiUuKeti  cuttvMcMitflt  frum  puini  t»l  vteiiv  <il  a  |ihv»klaii, 
but  kii  thai  any  Uyman  cun  unilcrkiiitid  It.  Aftk  (or  a  fKKK  «.u|ir  uf  "u«ir  Nervr«  of  Tuiiiiifrow.** 

£aiMfof«ii  U  PolJin  ihrmm  uam^:  Si. 00,  $1.90,  $3.60 

Grt Sitmrfoi^m  ftotH  toi»rilrut;}:tii~if  not  i'bt'ttnabU  Itout  him,  %,ent  upon  metpt of pritei*f 
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gcnti)  neutralizes  all  bodily  odors 
l.sucli   a.s   that   Iroin  j'K.Tspiration) 

keeps  the  body  sweet 
from  bath  to  bath 

DocMi't  interfere  with  natural 
proccs.scs.  Does  not  .simply  smother 
one  odor  with  another. 

I'liscented;  absolutely  cleanly; 
harmless  to  skin  or  clothing. 

OC^  -11  dtu(<4fid  dr|uinneM-irnm.    If  yo«r 
drjkf  hitn'l  •*Mum",  •mil  us  hi]  lune 
»n4  35  (enti  »vA  wr'Il  irfiil  yiiu  «  yif  puftSl*uL 

••Mr.M"  MF(;  10  1 1  6Chc>inutSt  Philiddphii 


'  ^^^^^^^^ 


i 


sometime  you  Will 


chotise  F.LC  A  Y.\|oi).i*>r  the  distinct  purity 
ami  quAlily  of  this  lUinty  "I  ream  ol  How- 
rr«"  ai»i>cal%  tn  every  wooian  ot  rcfincoicnl. 

CREME  ELCAYA 

-'/U.M.SUiUrlilM' 

I1  tiotlllrns  the  cnnfl^*!'^:  irivrs  ll  llill  s^fl. 
<ltAti.  ifitilinv  rfff.-l  MMli  3  frc-li  linlnl  •tinr- 
!!■  «  ffcr  wril  cr>^>ni>  •!  .Switrwan  ».iit'jfi  » 
l.l.t'.W.V    rsvHisltiU  .|. -taii.ls    llir  W»t 

"llcjaly  .Vi.I,"   xtiil    r»fii.*»   •ti'..l:: .1*.  *. 

AtlDflm.  Mmlom-WUt.  StllBLCAYA 
CRiMF.  FH  AY  A  CF-RAT  FI  r  AY  A 

SAVON  F.U  .\YA  luLuRE  ELUIAYA 

Summit  f'r  /»  Stmt  Dtmttr'i  Nsmi 

Itmmt  Ci«~.       AfUI.  IMO  S>..  *.  T 
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ijvi  GUARANTEED 
^  PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


II,  b.itli  IS  no  longer  iin  event 
in  the  household.     The  appeiil  of 
'i&landard"  Fixtures  has  supplanted  "sense 
of  duty"  by  a  "desire  for  cleanliness."    Children  love  bath- 
ing amidst  the  surroundings  which  "JStandard"  Fixtures  form. 
Their  refining  influence  is  as  valuable  to  the  home  as  their 
practical  utility,  their  beauty  and  their  defiance  of  age  and  use. 

Crrntiinc  ?latidu\r  Axturn  fur  tlie  Huine  and     dfinand  *?lntiiJiif^f  quality  at  leu  n|>«nie. 


(of  ScIhkiI,  OriuT  Biiildiiif,",  PuM"'  Iimilu- 
lions,  ric.,  arc  iilrniiAtd  the  vjrrrn  and 
(•old  l.ab«l,  wiih  llir  ncrfnion  nf  nne  brand 
nf  ba(h»  hrarinc  the  RrtI  and  RIark  Label, 
which,  wliilrof  ihc  finti  qiialiry  tA  manular> 
turr.  ha^T  a  ilighiljr  ihinnrr  rnamelinf^,  and 
thtii  mcrt  the  m|uirrmenu  u(   ihow  who 


All  'SluidinT  liiium,  with  rare,  will  last  • 
lifetime.  And  im>  fixture  itj^enuine  utiUss  it 
bran  the  j(tiarantef  tabet.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  )hiib»titution  of  inferior  5x1iirc«.  •prcify 
^UiKfarsT  guoda  In  writing  (not  verbally) 
and  make  aure  that  you  get  them. 
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Face  Powder 


WHEN  KOSLS  BLOOM 

WiM-n  Nati-rc  i-  ^:lMri..uH  v»iT!i  ttic  hr^t  li 
nnnmrr  -  then  ii  the  rlunn  beauty 
mnu  jiiprrrulril.  LABLACHK 

rchncmtTii  lo   ihc  r4>iiiiilfxi(iJi 
which    ax«Ht!i    Naturr   in  rr 
Uuninc  thr  hUtoin   n(  >ruitti 


•r  MAT  W>  It  ijiii  !■!  PWtli.  WMl«, 
k  or  (Wm.  GOrt.  ■      of  tfrancMU  fw 

liwU.     H**Li  Mr  /or  n  ■«myi/#  6o.c 
BFN    1  rVY  CO  . 
rr»!  ■  -.1  »<, 


Made'lo-«rder 
rugs  lor  poroh, 
bungilow  or 
Summer 
hom« 


*    l.i.m-  f;.-iri.  » 
CAin  rl ' »  111  Ir  »  U  \  r  ti 

111  nnilyvd  ckktu- 
rai  iidJnr.  AUo 
p«r*  wofil,  djrcJ  in 
any  color  ur  eom- 
biaBtton  of  colon. 
Any  Unirth.  Any 
width  -  >«amleis  ap  lo 
IS  rm.  Thf  nntotitii* 
'II  V  of  tnd^MvaUly, 

•  *i4r1  twtlr».  m'riM 
-4.   Ord*r  Ihruuuh 


V  ACMttlP 


.  »  T. 


PLAYS 


L^m  Li  o4 N<w FW  III  I 
aad  AMiew  PUfa,  Vaailanlk 
Skalche^  Stafe  Mooolaguea, 
New  MiaamJ  Matinal,  Jokea, 
—  Haod-Eiooki.  Oparellai, 
Maalcal  Pleua,  Sfc<lal  Eaterlalianli,  Rtclutlaaa. 
DIalacaes,  Sfcaken,  Taklcaia.  Oiaei,  tMlla.  Wift, 
B«ar4a.  OfUM  PalBU  ia4  Other  Nalrt- Om4».  Cat- 
akfa*  PrM.    T.  8.  DENISflN  h  CO..  DaH-  U.  Ckka|«. 


1000  COPIES  FREE 

to  pupuiuiM 

"MR.  WILSON'S  PUZZLE" 


A  And  Cucliutiax  •tnrr  huiii  &n-«jB<l  a  tutikci  ol  l/uiinra 
W^Kb  ■T.^tt  t*t  r>|  ir.irrMt  to  ill  fcupU  a<  pmpvitr  aiid 
nspuctMbUiiy.   U'liu  t«  Ir**  cx»py  tn 

Ilk 


KENNKDV-|l«>p*,  K. 
«tf>Br.  >CW  TItKC  riTT 


Author  of  "The  Pigeon' 


adiuiKiliim  of  valuable  |ir»|H'rl>,  i<x\s  »liar|il.v  liis 
little  June's  uncxi>r««-<l  surmw,  iIioukIi  iiciiher 
a  gesture  ni»r  u  wurd  Ulra.vs  his  drr|>  iinxii-t)-. 

"  Thtrcin  resides,"  Galsworiliy  said,  "the  »u- 
pcriorily  uf  the  novel  uver  the  |ila)  in  tlic  cx- 
|>rc*sion  of  mrtodii.  Subtle  muods.  which  can  be 
sUKgesteil  to  the  reader  by  meain  uf  a  few  sylla- 
bles, must  be  indicated  more  directly,  more  con- 
cretely on  the  stage,  and  liise  their  poetry,  their 
Ijrie  quality.  And  still  I  have  liecn  busy  writing 
plays  ever  since  1  finished  m>  book.  "  I  he  Patri- 
cian." and  1  don't  seem  to  Im;  able  to  find  a  sub- 
ject for  another  novel  " 

Ginceming  mmlcrn  KurojH'an  literattire,  Gals- 
worthy seems  to  have  rather  indefinite  ideas. 
Sudermann,  Ilatiptinan.  1  lofTmansthal,  are  little 
more  than  names  to  him.  Krench  writers  of  to- 
day appeal  very  little  lo  him.  England  is,  he 
thinks,  destined  lo  save  thf  literary  worhl  from 
its  present  stagnation.  "Knul'sh  writers  have 
more  earnestness,  a  more  drimilv  aim  than  their 
collragllrs  y>{  Munjpc." 

"How  about  .Xmerican  writers?" 

"I  never  read  but  one  .American  hcmk." 

> 

"Merrick's  'loKethrr.'" 
\ !  * 

.■\nd.  as  there  are  certain  stereotype  qucrin  no 
interview  er  can  eschew  : 

"I low  do  you  pronounce  your  name?  Same 
wise  ones  insist  on  railing  yini  Ciai\tXk'ortl\y." 

"My  relatives  are  iKit  agreed  on  the  point; 
some  favor  Gohlswiirthy.  some  Gahlsworthy. 
Gailsworthy  is  a  imrely  -Amtriean  variation. 
Mv  choice  is  Gohlswonh> 

'I  he  (^alswortliys  have  Wm  in  llevonshire  a» 
far  back  as  records  go.  since  the  lloiid  ...  of 
Saxons.  Galsworthy's  mother  was  a  Barllect 
from  Wnrcettrrshirr.  He  was  liorn  in  Coonihe. 
Surrc>,  in  tSli".  lie  stiidinl  .H  Harrow  from 
iHKi  to  iSl*).  then  at  New  College,  Oxford,  from 
t8H6  to  |MK>.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
iSgo.  "I  read."  he  says,  "in  variinis  chambers, 
practise<l  almost  not  at  all.  .md  disliked  my  pro- 
fession thoroughly,  l-nrtunalely  my  father  was 
not  in  a  ]iositio«  to  roiuirc  his  son  to  make 
money." 

Galswiirthy  then  traveleil  for  several  years, 
visiting  amoiiK  other  places  Russia,  Canada,  .Aus- 
tralia. New  /i-aland,  the  l-'iji  Ulands,  alid_  South 
.VIriea.  In  Capetown  he  met  Josejih  Conrad, 
then  a  sador.  In  lAji),  beini;  then  thirty-two 
vcars  of  age,  he  iHiblisheil  his  first  nt»vel.  "The 
Silver  Box,"  his  first  pla>,  was  wriftcn  in  tijotii 

.Vsi'iit:  Tmimv. 

OUAT  UAS  SrSIKO  WATEK 
ftO  Ota.  paT  CAM  ft  gl&sa-atoppered  bottles 


The  Real  Story  of  "Bunty" 

It' -ftriio).-./  fai.-  1 I 


kvture.  He  said  I  ronid  not  serve  two  ma«lrrs. 
t  must  choose  l>etween  him  and  play  acting  I 
Lhose  play  acting.  I  did  not  tell  iny  mother  I 
liail  lost  my  place,  but  that  very  night  I  got  a 
job  with  a  louring  coinpan>,  which  was  playing 
in  town.  There  was  a  chap  who  wantetl  to  go 
to  London  to  take  a  much  better  part  than  the 
iMie  he  had,  and  the  manager  told  him  he  eoulil 
go  if  he  would  Hnd  a  man  to  take  his  place,  He 
came  to  mc  and  asked  me  lo  take  it.  I  went  to 
see  the  manager  and  got  the  job,  anil  played  the 
part  for  the  length  of  the  eiigageineni,  living  at 
liiime  all  the  litnc,  and  not  telling  mother  a  thing 
about  it. 

"When  the  company  left  town.  I  went.  too.  I 
was  afraid  to  tell  inv  iitother,  and  so  1  ran  away 
and  wrote  to  her.  She  was  terribly  upset.  Kight 
years  later  1  came  to  Dundee  at  the  head  of  my 
own  compan>  :  my  mother  rame  lo  see  mc  act 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  When  she  came 
'round  to  my  dressing-room  aftci wards  she  said 
she  had  enjoyed  the  play,  but  she  didna'  like  the 
lassie  that  was  playing  my  sweetheart,  'cause  if 
she  only  had  been  a  wee  bit  younger  she  cimld 
ha'  done  far  tietter  hersel'. 

"When  'Bunty'  made  such  a  big  hit  .it  the  Hav- 
inarkel,  she  came  to  I^indon  for  the  first  time 
and  held  a  regular  recnrtion  in  the  green  room 
of  the  theatre,  where  all  her  family,  most  of 
them  on  the  stage,  surroundeil  her,  and  she  told 
them,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  of  the  scenes  called 
to  her  mind  by  the  play.  It  all  came  luck  to  her, 
for  'Bunty'  is  full  of  her  bravery,  her  manage- 
ment, and  her  wise  sayings  and  expressions.  She 
ROCS  to  the  theatre  now  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  and  enjoys  it  the  more,  for  she  realizes  the 
Mage  is  the  work  cut  out  for  her  fainilv.  and  I 
think  she  is  quite  proud  of  it,  ton." 
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The  Chain  of  Communication 


On  Tour  with  Ellen  Terry 


NfMT  iiu\c  I  niii  wilh  *uch  ci»n>i<liT,itK'n  lor 
othtTs;  slic  i>  lUMT  luo  iircd  or  lou  hurried  to 
hf  cuurti'uuv  111  Ni'wtitir)iiitrt  wt-  wltl-  rnU'r- 
t»inr<l  for  ilic  !i{t<Tii<iiin  at  a  mmx  cliarmins 
Ik.iiic.  As  a  ruk  Misi  Icrrv  rtfmo  all  iiiviia- 
lions,  and  gurs  dirrrtly  to  a  hr>tt-l.  Slir  di«lik<'k 
I"  inconvcnicncf  Ii«t  hostrf'S  with  what  slu-  calU 
her  crankiiK-ss— the  privili-jic  ui  an  liimr's  mt 
iH'tori'  her  lecture  an<t  a  cti]>  of  strong  ci'lTre  and 
a  (X>ld  roll  ju>t  liefurc  Icatini;  (ur  the  theatre. 
She  reali/ei,  t<>ij,  her  »H-ial  ni^iinct  and  dare> 
nut  put  hmell  in  the  way  u<  a  trmptalion  tu 
""visit,"  as  she  s.-i>s.  with  the  |ie(>|j|e  she  meets. 
She  must  save  her  Miiec  and  Mrii>|;th  inr  the 
evtning  H  1  were  a^ked  to  ijive  the  most  strik- 
inj!  trait  or  charaeieristte  of  Kllen  Terry,  I 
slkuuhl  »ay,  withtnit  he^ilation,  her  intense  tnve 
tot,  an<]  belief  In,  |K-ople.  She  never  loses  a 
friend,  and  she  is  alMa>s  expecting  to  meet  a 
new  one.  She  lohl  me  once  that  *lic  never  h3<l 
l<n<iun  hut  one  had  man.  and  she  exclaimed: 
"Ull,  the  hundreds  iif  ti""''-  9|denilid  men  and 
women  I  have  found  to  call  my  friends— how 
Well  they  have  alwa>s  treated  nie!"  I  hat  ii  an 
inierestinis  ci>nimentjry  on  her  attitude  towards 
others. 

.At  N'ewhuryiHirt,  her  invitation  was  so  very 
cordial  that  >lie  c<<ul<ln"l  rcfuM'.  She  explored 
the  grounds,  was  eiitlin«ia.-»tic  over  the  old  house 
and  Its  fiinntnrr,  spoke  of  the  fact  that  she 
found  her  favorite  soap  in  her  room,  and  en- 
joyed herself  ihoroudhly.  Mnlhusiasm  anti  un- 
failiiiK  appreciaiiiHi  arc  other  marked  character- 
istics. 

Th.it  night  after  the  lecture,  we  were  un- 
usually hurried.  Itertha  was  dcs|>crate  about 
|iockinK  numhiTS  six  and  seven;  .Mixs  Terry 
Wouldn't  lake  ofT  her  cosliime.  and  insisted  on 
lalkini;  to  the  admiring  ladies  who  crowded 
around  her  flre^viiig  rrx>ni.  the  last  moment, 
when  we  were  forcibly  unwinding  the  yards  of 
uncut  i-n-/*i*  cf<*  r/iiiir^  which  coinpriMil  her  eos- 
Inme,  she  stopped  short  and  said,  "V^  hat  shall  I 
do  for  .\iinie'"  "'Wlio  in  the  world  is  .-Xnnic?" 
I  aske<l.  '"'I  hat  very  nice,  kind  maid  at  the 
house,  who  hroiiKht  my  coffee,  and  was  so  quirt 
and  koimI  to  me.  Shall  t  write  her  a  note  now, 
and  stnd  her  a  K'ft  some  money?"  suggesting 
a  rather  large  sum. 

""riiat  is  imixissihte.  Miss  Terry.""  I  said,  "send 
her  a  picture  of  yourself  atid  sign  it— you  have 
no  lime  for  a  n-ne  n»n"  We  compromised  on 
a  i>holoKrapli  and  a  smaller  sum. 

Iler  liisreKaril  of  money  was  so  m.irknl  that 
I  VH>n  decided  thai  shi  was  not  !■>  Ik-  trusted 
with  the  tipping.  She  jKissed  arimn<l  (h>ltarM  as 
we  would  guarters.  and  wlu-n  in  doiiM  she  tijipcd 
twice.  In  the  same  way  hiT  giving  of  alms  was 
indiseriminatr   she  neeiird  watching. 

.-Mways  she  spoke  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  with 
like  greatest  a<hiiiratii>n  and  respect.  Ilieir  re- 
lationship and  understanding  was  unusually 
beautiful,  as  anyone  reading  her  reminiscences 
must  know.  Miss  Terry  fnls  that  she  owes,  in 
a  measure,  her  gre.it  siiecess  to  her  association 
with  one  wlhim  she  ojusiders  the  greatest  of 
aclors  antI  nuist  inilefatigahle  of  wi>rkers.  She 
lidd  me  that  nuny  a  night  he  would  rehearse 
his  company  lor  hours.  o>ersee  the  stage  sel- 
lings, direct  the  rlei-tnci:iiis.  ;iiiil  forget  to  dine 
or  rest  until.  alm..st  at  the  breaking  iioint.  he 
wiinid  return  to  the  hotel  onlv  to  study  for 
hours.  Dawn  wmild  remind  him  of  breakfast 
and  the  return  to  the  the,alre.  Miss  Terry  often 
S|«>ke  of  his  sense  of  justice  and  patience. 

In  rMir  conversati»ins  we  never  touched  on 
what  so  many  iHople  have  calleil  the  estrange 
mint  between  Miss  Terry  and  Sir  Henry.  1 
fully  l«lieve  that  there  never  was  any  estrange- 
ment, eertainlv  not  fr»ni  the  silly  cause  some- 
linns  given  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  his  fain 
ily.  "To  me  the  nn'st  reasonable  and  natural 
s<duti<m  is  that  Miss  Terr>.  fi-eling  no  longer 
fitteil  to  play  the  young  Shaki's|H'arian  heroines 
with  Sir  Henry,  decided  thai  she  would  have 
lietler  oppitrtunities  in  a  coinjiany  of  her  own, 
in  roles  more  suited  to  her  years  anil  personality. 

Her  lecture  tour  was  successful  from  every 
point  of  view.  She  was  received  with  affection 
and  enthusiasm  throughout  the  country,  and  just 
before  leaving  for  I'nglaml  was  presented  with 
a  medal  by  the  founders  of  the  .Vew  Theatre 
M>  own  associalMin  with  this  l>eautiful  woman 
will  always  lie  one  of  llie  pleasantrst  memories 
of  my  life.  Her  sweeines'i.  her  eliaritv.  her  con- 
sideration for  others,  her  simplicity  and  modest) 
in  spile  of  the  adulation  that  has  always  been 
hers,  make  her  a  nsore  conipleltl\  charming 
Woman  than  Shakes|«-are"s  most  perfect  herr>ine. 

C  Ml  SU  N  ("Hiric.\i».N  Mauic. 


EACH  Bell  Telephone  is  the  center  of 
the  system.  This  system  may  be  any 
size  or  any  shape,  with  lines  radiating  from 
any  subscriber's  telephone,  like  the  spokes 
ol  a  wheel,  to  the  limits  of  Ihc  subscriber's 
rcmiircmt.>nts.  whether  ten  miles  or  a 
thousand. 

Somewhere  on  the  edge  of  (his  subscriber's 
radius  is  another  who  requires  a  radius  of 
lines  stretching  still  further  away.  On  the 
cdjic  of  this  second  subscrilwr's  radius  is 
siili  a  third,  whose  requirements  mean  a 
further  extension  of  the  lines,  and  so  on. 

This  endless  chain  of  systems  may  be 
illustrated  bya  series  of  overlapping  circles. 
Each  additional  subscriber  becomes  a  new 


center  with  an  extended  radius  of  com- 
munication, reachii))!  other  subscribers. 

However  small  the  radius,  the  stejvby-slep 
extension  from  neiyhbur  to  neighbor  must 
continue  across  the  continent  without  a 
Stoppinj;  place,  until  the  requirements  of 
every  individual  have  been  met 

There  can  be  no  limit  to  the  extension  of 
telephone  lines  until  the  whole  country  is 
covered.  There  can  be  no  limit  to  the 
system  of  which  each  Ik'll  telephone  is  Ihc 
center,  up  to  the  greatest  distance  that  talk 
can  be  carried. 

Because  these  arc  the  fundamental  needs 
of  a  nation  of  telephone  users,  the  EJell 
System  must  provide  universal  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  VoUcy  One  System  Universal  SerVio9 


A  Trip  You  Will  Never 
Forget  or  Regret 

New  York 

to 

New 
Orleans 

( )ii  l.murKHjslv  .Appointed 
Ili.fiOU  Ton  Ships 

$  J  A  ONE     $  7  A  ROUND 
4U  WAY       /  U  TRIP 

llrnli  and  MeaK  liM-lwlnl 

Southern  Pacific  Steamships 

llUilralrJ  Btoh  Rtfmnl 
L.  H.  Nulling,  C  P.  A..  366  Rn»d»ar.  N.w  York  City 
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"Spring  Song" 


i 


Wouldn't  il  be  a  wonderful 
solisfaction  to  you  to  sit  at  a 
piano  and  play  the  "Spnng  Song" 
witli  all  the  charm  of  expression 
and  grace  ol  interpretation  that 
Mendelsohn  had  in  mind  ? 

Wouldn't  il  be  a  revelation 
(or  you,  yourself,  to  bring  out  the  transparent, 
simple  melody  and  graceful  acoompnniment 
spatkling  with  all  the  delicate  and  evanescent 
impressions  <>(  Springtime. 

You  can  do  all  thai 

No  practice  or  study  is  required  to  enable 
\  1  III  to  mailer  the  technique  o(  the  "  Spring 
Song  "  and  hundreds  o[  other  compositions  placed  at  your  instant  com- 
mand by  the 

KRANICH  &  BACH 
PLAYER  PIANO 

THE  iUCHUT  GtADE  PUYCt  PUNO  IN  THE 
 -*    .  .     WORLD  BUILT  C0«PLE1I1.T  Uf  (Wl  FACTOtT 

t|  cDtMaw*  iKTOtiil  i|um>oci  ihv  mtMt  Ki|[tity 
il'-veloprd  irll-pliyintl  mwhaaiim  rvrr  rroKrd. 
v>  iK  dericei  lor  purrty  pmoiiAl  «ad  artiilic 
iiiirtptriaJtan  to  lucinAting  u  U>  be  almotl 

imporianl  n  ihal  thn  f'Uyrr  A<tKMi  is  mftdr 
fouhukft^y  by  Kianich  ^  B*ch  and  found  m 
no  odka  make  of  pUno  wKusoever. 

Il  nuy  alto  be  played  by  band  om  tbc  tqpj- 
Ur  kryboatd  wiiboul  rK«n(r. 


I 


/A<i'*»-fJW  miul  mtu/^ifuHu  4'*M«|fiik  W  anJ  tit/mt- 
»Mr.'\t  ftMttlwi  muM'^f  iiutrurwnf  •/  mnd*m  limn. 

KRANICH  &  BACH 

New  York  City 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
 DRAMATIC  ARTS 


Tb«  ncil  Irrm  will  Apnl  3 

CocMiMiml  wilk  Mr.  CKvlr*  f  ruhman't  fjmpirm  Th««tr#  mimI  Cc»«np««ii«« 

Recognized  as  the  Leadins  Institution 
for  Dramatic  Training  in  America 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTtKS 
FiMlhlia  H.  Sm<«iI.  PrrNduM 
DuimI  Fro»>i»«ii  Jo*"  D'»" 

Bri»>»iwiB  f- .  (*o«l^  AuK^i^wi  "nwin*** 


Founded 
la  ISS4 


Kor  c*talf>|  mmA  iaifoniiAlM 

Rown  I  il.  Carnt^i*  lUO 
N.«  Yotk 


The  official  Programme  of  the 

iiHrtropolitan  ©pcra  Spouse,  fLt\xs  S)orli 

The  most  exclusive  medium  which 
no  advertiser  can  afford  lo  overlook 
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Arabs  on  the  American  Stage 


tr  ■Nlinii../  f-iiir  I'' 


diiiii  Hitlioiil  tliU  lindiir  uf  Imnor  llic  lU-rlTr* 
are  itliiit  rr%|Miii>il>lt'  fur  llu*  »liiiuli]cr  bays  whiott 
have  tvfcn  so  popular  witli  wnmrn  tlic  paxl  ycur. 
l-'ur  the  t>ag^>  iruusiTi  h;ivv  n<>  piKkirls,  anit 
carh  llrrlu-r  carrin  a  Udg,  ovi-r  hi»  ihuulilrr  li> 
hold  what  an  American  would  put  inio  hi« 
pockctH. 

To  »l>.il  ihr  prcsftil  vogur  for  F.a>t<'rn  pla>» 
is  attributatdc  i*  impos^iltlc  to  say.  Such  tliiiiK* 
go  by  lyclt'!!,  and  ihcir  nhjvenii'tits  arc  as  uiiac 
i~<iuntablr  a^  the  wind«  of  heaven.  Itut  titere  ean 
he  nu  disputiUK  the  fact  that  this  has  lieen  an 
ICaslrrn  >ear  in  the  drama.  The  ilipp<Mlri>ine 
shtm*  1%  almoi.t  entirely  given  over  to  Ka^lem 
spectacles.  "I  he  (iarden  of  Allah"  is  a  st'>ry  of 
the  (jreal  de»erl.  "The  Arab"  was  aii  l-jstem 
play.  "Kiiimet"  has  l-nypt  for  il»  loeale,  and  we 
are  promised  a  seipiel  to  this  Interestinii  play. 
All  of  tltcse  pla\«  cUmanded  local  eoli>r,  and  the 
peiiple  demand  of  a  mAna^er  in  the?(e  latter  days 
the  real  thinm  in  color.  Hassan  has  iieen  su|»- 
plying  thi%  country  witli  real  .\ralM  and  IScrbers 
lor  years,  and  he  only  handles  the  real  anicle. 
and  in  fact,  lie  has  such  sironK  intUience  in 
.Morocco,  l>y  virtue  of  hix  hiKli  aiitl  sacred  posi- 
tion, that  it  is  next  to  im|H>ssilile  to  k*'*  real 
Uerher  acrobats  KitlMiuI  il<>\ntt  lo  him.  1  he  gen- 
llemen  whr>  wanteil  the  llerlH'rH  went  to  liiin. 
and  he  jumped  on  a  steamer,  let  his  heard  grow, 
picked  up  his  .\rab  vestiiK-nt  at  Gibraltar,  and, 
preMo!  Sie  Hassan  i»  himself  again.  Sie  Itussail 
lien  Ali.  Marabout. 

When  he  came  back  two  miMiths  later  he  had 
enough  .Xral"  to  start  a  miniature  .VUiroeco.  l-'ur 
the  llipp<idronic  he  brought  the  Ikibker  Irniiiie 
of  sixteen  and  llic  Iletii  Zoug  Zoug  Troupe  of 
nine.  They  were  all  playing  in  Kuro|ir,  and  he 
had  to  postixine  their  "time"  in  C"nse<iiience. 
Nearly  all  these  men  have  played  in  lliis  coun- 
try before,  and  llarygn  Tip.  the  youth  with  the 
tiushy  hair  carefully  divided  into  three  sections, 
has  played  and  danced  all  kinds  <if  dances  in  the 
"Follies  of  l»x>7."  Incidentally  he  is  worth  a  lit- 
tle over  SiSxxn  and  speaks  seven  langunges. 

l-\>r  "  I  he  (iafclcn  of  .Mlah"  Hassan  brouiiht 
over  twrnly-tive  HeriM-rs,  most  of  whom  hail 
never  been  outside  their  own  country  before 
They  do  nut  have  tu  perfi>rin  and  are  not  trained 
athletes  like  the  father  charges  uf  this  impres- 
lario  of  Arab  acn>K-its.  I  he  uther  Iterlicrs  were 
distributed  with  "Kismet"  and  the  iwu  "llolic- 
mian  Girl"  com|>anie!>,  which  Sargent  and  Milton 
\l>rim  have  on  the  nud. 

No  other  race  has  pr4iduced  acnibats  wh<i  can 
roiniMre  with  the  Berbers.  They  are  naturally 
lilted  for  it.  They  are  trained  from  the  time 
they  arc  eight  >ears  old  and  trained  by  a  master, 
anil  they  show  no  <lelelerious  elTcrts  in  after 
years.  Most  athletes  and  acrobats  are  dmiined  to 
?thurt  life,  and  nufst  of  them  die  of  consum]>tif>il 
or  heart  ilisease  in  one  form  or  another.  S-yt 
so  the  Ik-rlK-rs.  'Hieir  constitutions  are  such,  and 
the  training  is  so  jH-rfect,  that  when  their  stage 
life  is  over  they  settle  down  to  a  happy,  healthy 
and  useful  life  and  rear  their  children,  wlio  in 
turn  are  sent  to  the  Hassan  gymnasium,  an<l  in 
due  course  take  their  father's  place  in  the 
troupes. 

And  when  they  get  to  lliis  country  their  train- 
ing and  education  are  not  i>nly  continucil,  but 
are  increaseil.  and  here  Hassan  himself  take^  a 
hand.  In  Tangier  the  instruction  has  been  in 
Ihe  hands  of  Had)  N'asvar,  a  very  old  and  wise- 
bioking  iii.in.  who  sebli>ni  s|K'aks  except  with 
his  eyes  or  by  gesture.  He  is  a  Shiek,  poet,  ftit- 
grim  and  the  licst  trainer  of  acrotiats  in  the 
world.  In  Coney  Island,  where  Hassan's  hotel. 
I.uiia  Villa,  is  situated,  he  not  only  drills  the 
Ikivs  every  day  in  their  athletic  exercises,  bnl 
he  has  a  schiH,!  in  l-lnglish  in  the  afternoon  with 
prizes.  .\n  assiilwius  school  civmmissioner  once 
got  after  one  of  the  Uiys.  who  was  undcrsi/ed. 
and  tried  to  make  him  go  to  M-h<Md.  Itnt  Has- 
san look  the  school  commissioner  to  the  after- 
noon school,  and  pruveil  to  him  that  the  train- 
ing the  Imjvs  gut  there  is  more  iH-nelicial  to  them 
llLin  the  piibiie  scIiik>Ix 

HeffTc  the  lioys  come  to  this  country.  Hassan 
deposits  with  the  |>arenls  a  lumil  of  $jno  for 
their  safety,  and  he  has  to  give  to  the  Moroccan 
Government  a  liond  in  like  ankount.  He  alio  en- 
g.-|gcs  to  have  the  Ixiys  send  a  certain  pro]H>rtion 
■  'f  their  salary  each  ntonth  to  their  parents  in 
.Morocco,  l-jieh  Imy  giis  a  bank  Isiok  and  is 
instructeil  in  .-Xmericiui  savings  liank  inethnHv 
Most  of  them  save  u)>  a  thousand  dollars  or 
more  before  going  liack  lo  M>>rm-co. 

Hassan  himself  is  a  most  interesting  character. 
In  his  face  one  reads  shrewdness  and  a  great 
kocmI  nature,  anil  these  are  his  priiu-i|ial  charac- 
teristics. 
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all  aflcriiiHm  to  get  llir  WDman  l"li(i|iaira 
anil  tlif  mini  |>liiyini;  Marc-  Antfiny  l.i  iay  ihcit 
oimliinrd  three  linesi  xi  that  they  oiiuhl  sit  tht  m 
i>M-r  llic  three  rings.  Thcue  '■pnilijuue"  lines 
ttere : 

CUviwilra  lc>  Antony,  who  hai  apprruirheH  her 
Ihrmie.  gallantly  saluting  her  hy  remotlnit  hit 
helmet:    "Why  dci  voii  mvade  my  country?" 

Antimy  rise*  in  his  chair,  and  hi»  corps  of 
tienerals  gather  alajnt  him.  tmlxieil  with  the 
spirit  of  ambiliims  Home,  the  invinrihle  com- 
mander rcpliex: 

"For  the  glory  of  my  ]>enple!" 

"Wherein  lie*  your  "power  to  do  thi»?"  asks 
nci»i>atra. 

Tnimpets  sound  in  a  doicn  directions.  The 
lireat  armies  of  Rome  appear  in  mightv  pha- 
lanxes, hanners  tlyinu.  chariots  riimhhnH.  and  the 
armor  glistenini;  in  the  sim— a  trium|ili  in  circuit 
— stane — liKlitinK.  Ihis  procession  takes  the 
place  of  the  <dd- fashioned  tnnmamcnl.  which 
always  used  to  open  the  circtii  (H-r formance. 

To  show  III  what  extent  even  a  circus  diredor 
will  Ko  when  rehearsinK  a  scene,  in  trying  to  get 
the  man  playing  .Antony  to  sav  his  single  line 
with  the  proper  eflTecl.  Mr.  kingling.  getting 
soincwhal  exasperalnl  after  hours  of  pounding 
away  for  the  right  inflection,  sudili-nly  called  out 
to  the  player: 

"Hid  you  ever  study  I'nited  Slates  history?" 

"(ertainly."  replied  the  circus  jdaver. 

-|>o  )ou  rememlK-r  how  I'.ihan  Alli-n  liw.k  l-nrt 
Ticonderoga.  .nid  what  he  «iid  when  asked  un 
whose  authority  he  demanded  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  surrender?"  contintH-d  Mr.  Ring 
ling  • 

"Ye*.  I  rememl>er.~  answered  the  circus  .\n 
tony. 

"Well,  then."  said  Mr.  Kingling.  "how  do  you 
suppose  he  said.  'In  the  name  of  the  (ireal  Jeiio 
vaJi  and  the  Continental  Congress?'  If  he  said 
it  the  way  you  are  saying.  "For  the  glory  of  mv 
people!"  he  would  have  Iwen  riddled  with  Imllets 
Try  It  again,  and  think  how  Ethan  Allen  would 
have  said  it." 

'I  he  iwrformer  did.  and  this  time  it  "got  over."' 

"I hat's  it."  Complimented  .Mr.  Ringling.  ".\nd, 
be  sure  to  say  if  that  way  <m  the  <ipening." 

I>uring  all  this  time,  over  to  one  side  of  the 
mammoth  st-ige  for  the  "CIroiiatra"  spectacle. 
"Bud"  Ciorman  was  Imsy  rehearsing  the  stage 
hands,  property  men.  and  electricians  in  getting 
ready  the  wonderful  stage  devices  for  reprif 
diicing  sandstorms  on  the  descn— for  even  "The 
f.arden  of  Allah"  hasn't  got  anything  on  the 
eirctis  this  year  —  eartltquakrs,  mirages,  falling 
temples,  (ire*  and  volcanoes— putting  one  over 
on  "I he  Hird  of  Paradise!"  And.  up  in  the 
balcony  the  circus  Uanil.  looking  incongruous 
enough  m  civilian  dress,  with  derhy  hats,  fedora 
hats,  caps,  ami  every  other  style  of  headgear, 
was  liemg  rehearsed  in  the  score  of  the  spectacle 
bv  ^altls  KfTendi,  the  late  bandmaster  of  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  who  was  especially  engaged 
to  arrange  the  score  and  write  the  incidental 
music,  and  to  come  here  to  lead  the  ban<l,  be- 
cause of  his  familiarity  with  the  legnuls,  the 
music  and  the  spirit  of  Egypt  of  old.  And.  up- 
stairs in  the  concert  room  of  the  <;arden.  Oito- 
kar  Hartik.  of  the  Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 
tiimpany,  as  hallet  master,  was  rehearsing  three 
hundred  girls  in  a  great  Irallet  of  Ancient  Kgvirt, 
showing  the  superb  pageantrv  and  ensembles'  of 
the  Egyptian  Court  of  2.000  years  ago. 

Ihe  arena  itself  heing  cleared  of  the  .»ther 
acts,  tile  elephants  now  come  in  for  rehearsal, 
fo  circus  folk  they  are  "Imlls."  And.  if  you 
'"'■  at  h"n'e  cm  the  tanbark.  just  'cut 
out  this  paragraph  an<l  paste  it  in  vour  hat.  to 
refer  to  when  talking  to  one  of  the'  circus  pe«>- 
pie.  l-irst  of  all,  the  managing  director  of  the 
A"  T  Kingling.  for  instance-is 
called  the  nirii«  fliiv.  from  the  main  guy  rope 
that  supports  Ihe  centre  pole  in  the  big  t.>p:  the 
show  ground,  whether  it  Iw  Madison  Square 
fiardcn  or  not,  is  alwavs  the  lol:  the  teiils  are 
alwa)s  loft:  the  side-show  is  the  kid  shosv;  the 
lecturers  are  ifiilfn  and  hallyhooj:  the  men 
who  sell  peanuts  and  lemonade  are  hulchfrt: 
fanners  are  mftcj.  «ii»/>x.  and  yats:  the  man 
who  forgets  his  change  at  the  ticket  wagon  is  a 
ri'rtU-dn-tr _v ."  the  dressing-room  is  the  ^ad-room. 
from  the  days  when  |iads  were  used  on  Ihe  cir- 
cus horse's  luck*:  a  trunk  is  a  krcsttr:  a  suit 
case  is  a  lurkfy:  all  the  women  with  the  circus 
are  damft.  and  circtis  literature  is  soft  stuff. 

I  hey  always  clear  the  arena  for  the  elc|>hant 
rehearsals,  (hii-e  la.st  season,  while  the  circus 
was  oil  lour,  one  of  the  "Indls"  broke  loose  in 
the  "big  top."  and  in  less  than  a  jiffy  about  half 


The  Dower  of  the  Oriental  Bride 

ilwayi  ciintiiiu  a  l>fauliful  rug~het  most  clienthcd  pcMSeutoii,  Lit 
u  r-ddmg  gi((  to  yotn  children  or  (nends  could  Imt  more  accrplaLkr  or 
give  n\<y>e  lasting  cofnfon  ami  pleasure  titan  a  rug  of  beautiful  dr-iiiin 
and  color  that  will  blend  to^lly  (lom  one  minor  tone  to  anolhrr  ami 
•ink  harmoniouily  into  whatever  surroundings  the  I3ndal  couple  may 
cbootc  for  il  > 


are  made  from  the  tame  splendid  matenak  as  (be  Oriental)  by  the 
RKMl  jirrfecl  mech,inir.il  p»ocr»se»  and  undrr  pontivcly  oaitary  corv 
^  d.tions  and  ore  sold  at  about  one-tenth  the  price. 

H  Both  (he  Whiltall  Arabic  with  iu  thick  velvely  pile  imd 
tlie  Anglo- Pernan  with  its  silky  ihecn  odd  greatly  to  tlie 
charm  of  the  ma«t  arttstic  apartmetib. 

^  Many  of  these  rugs  ore  made  in  a  great  lariely  ol  tun 
tlius  eiubbng  yiMj  lo  get  the  very  design  aivd  colomg  for 
ihe  place  you  have  in  mind  or  lo  fit  tlie  pnce  you  liave 
decided  lo  pay  for  your  weddng  gilL 

C  Be  sure  the  oame  "  WhjttoU's  "  it  woven  into  the  back 
the  carpet  or  rug  you  buy  -  it  it  your  guarnnlce 
e.ich  thread  will  hold  it*  own  m  the  battle  <A  service 
every  tint  and  color  will  ttil  be  beautiful  as  long 
as  a  vestige  of  the  rug  lanain*. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  Oriental  Art  tn 
American  fiugi.     It  it  an  exquailely 
iliuilraled  book  full  ol  practical  and 
:  itetctting  mlorroalKMi  as  to  how 
to  choaae   your  floor- 
coveingt 


M.J.WHITTALL 
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aiiurican  ^la^toriffiit 

H.l>liit»d  EJritd 
by  WILUAM  T.  PRICE 
IB  Cat*  ■  Copy  $1.50  a  Year 

THE  AMERICAN  PLAYWRIGHT,  t 
moalbl)'  publicslian,  wilh  its  bnt  ii«ie  aWol 
Jsnuvy  15.  1912,  will  be  devoted  tothe  I  ch- 
BtuJ  iWuuiofi  oi  plays  stld  pUvwimn^  U  v»ill  give 
»UcK  full  infotRiAlioo  M  is  deuied  sod  Deeded  by  flu- 
dtaU  of  the  dlsns.  It  wJI  be  a  comiilde  trroid  ol 
pliys  ptoduced  in  New  \aik  ud  ol  all  pubUhni 
pUyt  *nd  booki  snd  wticlei  ~i»lh  the  while  frlaliiig 
la  lh«  It.IiiukI  iide  of  ihe  Utp.  lis  rr«iew>  of  cuc- 
renl  p!sy«  will  be  wislylital,  dvecfed  *1  their  causes  ol 
fwlute  of  lUCceM.  lis  vaoiiua  deparUneiUs  will  be  de- 
•ianed  to  heip^  in  •  practical  way.  llune  w  ho  accre* 
pTailwriiBC  M  an  ait.  k  will  ann  M  fain  the  coni- 
dncx,  infiecl  and  caopendoa  of  al  who  \an  Inah. 
who  rralue  ihe  miioaubilsics  of  aulbonhip  aexl  fa&- 
ducI30>i.  and  w  ho  abliof  icMdidneM.  w  hether  in  pnvair 
or  ixoleutooal  bic.  It  will  l»*-  «ni|itesird  w  sh  like  eain. 
nl  nwtnee  to  be  kelplul,  and  lo  latalate  itie  uuvupks 
•cf  lorlh  in  my  book.  "The  Analyua  ol  IM.y  Coo- 
itiiKSioo  aad  Draaialic  I'liiKiple."  In  ils  epecial 
ckaracm  il  wJI  be  ualike  aay  aho  pefiodical  lhat  haa 
lo  do  wilh  die  tl^.  I  thaB  try  lo  make  it  india- 
peiuaUe  to  the  Hudeiil. 

W.  T.  PRICE,     1440  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Oty 


For  tki  RetiactioD  of  S«p«f fhMm  Fleih 


Or.  F..  S.  CogutvU.  »*Kilr  milubti  c*^'**" 
fRprrinvQtt  nuiir  tliu  UImI  icirtiliftc  th»»Ln^>  ly 
whach  «  ill  wrlctMMti  by  all  ihuac  bunk e«vJ 
with  nccM  laL 

^fcjfSlUSS  nrcrniLiars  nochftngr 
in  one's  diet  or  daily  routmr  n(  Itvoig.  and 
guaranteed  «b»nltitrly  harmlru. 

DirecticMM  Rub  thcrrnifility  «rrih  dp*  ol 
fiaf(vt»  ■!)□  tha«e  p«r1*  to  he  rrcjucni. 
Alluw  lo  rcnuin  lor  Iwenty  ut  tkitly 
nainvlrs  ilmt  oM  w*h  ho*  wain. 

has  never  Itt-m  known  lo  fail. 
PiKo  $2.00  per  jar.  Will  be  glad  lo  gise  any 
information  you  may  desitr  un  ihn  >ub|ect. 

DR.  E.  N.  COGSWELL 

418  Fifth  Avenue    ....    New  York  City 
Sur«e«4i   CiMmpnJr  asd  Cspaet  MaMciirwa 


When  writing  to  a<lvcrii>crs,  kindly  mcntiun  I  he  Tiit.MKt  .M.V(..\zi.vt 
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Looks  Good 


Tastes  Good 


T 


Pabst 
BlueRibbcm 

The  Beer  of  Quality 

iHE   waiter  knows   that   he  is  serving 
a  discriminating  guest  when  ordered  to 
bring  Pabst  "Blue  Ribbon"  Beer. 
This  is  the  beverage  beyond  comp)are,  and  is  appropriate  for  all 
times  and  occasions.     Wholesome  and  refreshing — a  delight  to  the 
eye  and  the  palate— the  perfection  of  brewing. 

Bottled  only  at  the  brewery  in  crystal  clear  bottles, 
showing  at  a  glance  that  it  is  clean  and  pure. 


Serve  it  to  your  family  and  guesls. 

Supplied  by  best  dealers  everywhere. 
Served  in  Leading  Hotels  and  Cafes. 


Your  Atteatloa  is 
Culled  to 

GOLD  SEAL 

Champagne 

A  triml  of  wbidl  will 

prove  to  your  entire 
.satisfaction  that  cham- 
pagne can  be  made  in 
America,  superior  in 
quality  to  the  import- 
ed product. 

Two  Kiikd« 

Special  Drr—Bnt 
URBANA  WINE  CO.,  Urbani.N.Y. 


AUNIQfE  wxl  «clwiv»  leuurt  of  tlx  THEATRE 
MAC.-\ZINE  u  ihf  Fuhion  Orpailmnil.  Dd  not  laJ 
lt>  rtftd  th«  tufnetlioiu  and  pomlen  ol  am  F'Mluoa  EdiJo*. 
mhoniy  tl  both  foarinfim 


There's  iust  the  difference  between  • 
raw,  poorly  made  Cocktail  and  a 

Club  Cocktail 

that   there  is   between  a  raw,  new 
Whiskey  and  a  soft  old  one. 
The  best  of  ingredients-  the  most  ac- 
curate  bicndinfj  cannot  give 
the  softness  and  mellowness 
that  aic  imparts. 
Club  (>>cktails  are  aged  in  wood 
before  botllin|{— and  no  freshly 
made  Cocktail  can  be  as  good. 

Mamhattmn,  Martini  am4  9tker 
tla»J*nl  kUnJi,  h»ultd,  rtaJy 
U>  trrrr  tkrnmgk  cra^ieJ  ift. 
RefuM  Sub»lilule* 
AT  Ml  DtAlUS 
G.  F.  HEUSI^N  4  BIO..  Sol<  Propi. 

lUrtfaH     Xnr  Xwtk 


(Mii.'irt  I'Miil  of  till*  ycur  iK*riirii-il  <liiriiiK  this 
IMM  iimnth.  ii.inn'1y  ilic  ruiniiiK  of  .Xnliiir 
N'IkiM-h.  famuits  ciiiiiliKtMr,  ulm  l>r«iUKlil  uvcr  thi- 
l.<iiiiliin  Syin|»lMiii>  Orclii'^tra  for  .t  Kv,iit  Iniirnc'L* 
of  this  hriiaii  lan<l  «f  iturs.  Nikisch.  it  vtill  Ix: 
rmilU'il.  w;i>  cotuluilor  of  ihr  it>»ti>n  Symtihiiny 
Orclu'Mra  for  four  yf.ir*.  I«it  h;i*  iMit  visit«l  u» 
in  iH-,irl>  l«\'ni.\  yt-ars.  lie  is  ackni>w1ci]K<'(l  like 
Kfialisi  i..iiu-ir1  i-oiii|iii-ior  ahv«'.  hcnev  the  ur- 
iisunl  stir  alioiil  liiv  roniiiiK 

lo  tilt'  lyi'  Arthur  Nikistli.  mauiciaii  uf  tike 
kilott,  li:i»  Kionii  mKUt  tliiriiiK  his  tiiii<-i4*i-n  yrarn 
of  .ilwno-  '!■■  1h»'  lar  In-  has  (irown  Krcatcr. 
iiiorr  riiatiiri'.  more  innlic  atul  iixiri'  tcnipcr:!- 
iiit-ittal.  I  lis  oiituard  I'aliii  is  a  |misi',  for  within 
hr  IS  l>'iii|ii  runuiilally  liiiiutlliioiis.  lie  is.  wilh- 
oiil  J  iloiilii.  till.'  priiu'i-  of  riHirrrt  loiiiliHtorii 
llr  is  tlu'  most  inaKiK'tir  iHTsonality  on  the  plat- 
form lo  il.iy  .Not  a|i.|ic  ilms  he  h^-M  his  orehcs- 
Ira  at  the  lip  of  his  slimlir  lialon.  hut  hv  has  his 
aiidii'iiei*  ItaiiKiiiK  lircalhlcss  on  alnhi«t  rvery 
liha<«'  that  he  ilraws  from  his  plusers. 

Ill  a  Kord.  .\ikiseh  is  a  sensation.  11c  is  the 
most  pieiiireM|iie  i-oniUietor.  his  every  movemmt 
lieinit  ehar>!e<l  with  nie.inini;.  There  is  no  eiitl  to 
the  variety  of  ueslures  he  employs.  Anil  in  all 
his  eomluilinK  there  is  never  a  moinvnl  of  con- 
ven<<i>nal  lime  healine. 

*I  he  oeeasion  was  als*,  the  lirsl  lime  here  of 
the  l.onclon  Symphony  Orchestra,  an  attic  nrttan- 
i?ati<in  lint  not  a  n<itaii1y  e.xeellent  orchestra.  I  he 
slrin>!s  are  u.hkI.  the  tympani  player  is  a  wonder, 
tliile  .mil  otioe  are  lioth  excellent.  tr.imlMines  and 
liorns  are  ki"hI— in  brief,  it  is  an  aivci>talile.  »cll- 
roulined  orchestra-  Kut  the  orcliestra  itself  lint 
sisniiicance  the  other  night,  for  it  became  eimply 
an  instrument  for  \ikiscli  to  play  upon. 

.'\nil  filay  upon  it  he  ilid.  Me  lienan  with 
Het-thoviii's  "Leontira-  .\'o.  .»  Overture,  in  which 
Uilh  riiuKedness  and  |iosii\  Here  l1neU  ilisplayeil 
anil  conirasti'd.  'I'lun  came  Hrahms  M.imimental 
t'  Minor  Symphfiny.  whicli  Nikis^h  so  charged 
»iih  interest  and  nuance  that  none  i-«uld  with- 
hold atlrniratioii.  1'lie  manner  in  which  the  last 
movemi-nt  was  conducted  was  simpl)  astoundinit. 

Next  he  led  I'sihaikov* skv's  "l-raiieesca  da 
Kiinini,**  as  it  has  never  been  licaril  here,  and  the 
iinal  niimlwr  was  tli.it  concert  liattle  Iwirse,  tlir 
"T.mnhaeuser"  0»erture.  which  was  vivid  with 
contrasts  and  marke^l  by  a  tremendous  sweep. 
I  he  prourain  showcti  Niliissh's  versatility  as  well 
as  his  mastery,  lie  is  a  great  man.  and  the  pity 
i%  that  .\merica  dm'*  not  control  his  services, 

.\nolher  visiting  orclu-sira  was  the  Minneapolis 
Synipliony  Orchestra,  led  by  lunil  DU'Thoffer. 
which  came  I'.ast  for  the  tlrst  lime  and  showed 
\eu'  ^'ork  that  MiniU'a|<olis  had  an  orchestra, 
and  re:is>>n  to  be  proud  of  it. 

I  hen  the  brave  Itoston  ."sy  mphony  cainr  here 
and  played  like  so  many  aiiKels  disuiiisnl  as  mu- 
sicians. It  was  Max  l-'iedler"s  farewell,  for  this 
coniliii-lor  loves  the  oritani/atioii  this  year. 

■And.  I'lnally,  there  was  oiir  own  New  York 
.Symphony  Society,  conducted  bv  Walter  l>am- 
rosch,  whicb  gave  a  Itrahms  l-eslival  of  four 
concerts,  playini;  Itrahms  music,  so  that  new  in- 
terest was  awakenerl  in  this  master's  writinus. 

It  has  iK'en  an  nmisiially  active  music  s4.ason, 
but  also  an  extraordinarily  interesting  one.  Sure- 
ly a  eoin|>lele  recoril  of  it  would  make  the  Euri>- 
IK-an  capitals  rainc  thrir  hra^ls  in  wtmdvr  and 
adiniratiiin. 

A  Notabi*  Work 

M.  R.  I.eaviti.  wli.-  recently  piiblishwl  "Kifty 
N'ears  in   I  heatrical  Management,"  has  received 
this  letter  from  tV.I.  I-'.  Allist.in  Hrown.  author  of 
'■.\  History  of  the  New  York  Stage,"  etc.: 
My  dear  I.eaviti : 

!•  is  a  wonderful,  clever  book,  and  wnMh  the 
authorship  of  the  best  of  them  In  fact.  I  have 
reail  all  t*i  the  so  calleil  reminiscent  Uioks  *m 
the  staKc.  and  cat!  coiiscieiitiously  sn>  that  it  is 
the  Ik-sI  of  them  alt.  Yi»ii  cover  a  great  <leal  of 
uroiin<l.  and  must  lia»e  deniteil  a  great  ileal  of 
lime  and  aitaition  to  it  .NH  one  knows  belter 
than  I  dn  what  an  amminl  of  labor  it  reipiires  to 
get  out  such  a  lui-ik,  as  I  have  published  a  his- 
itiry  of  the  .-Vnu'rican  stage,  a  history  of  the  cir- 
cus in  America,  history  of  the  New  York  stage 
in  three  soliiines.  from  174X  to  nm^.  and  a  history 
of  minstrelsy,  lint  you  cover  them  all.  anil  have 
done  noble  wi>rk.  I  have  read  it  nearly  through, 
and  the  more  I  reail  the  more  iiilert  sling  it  be- 
comes. 

Yours  fraternally. 

Col-  T.  AiLisniN  Rinws. 

0Rr.AT  BEAR  spanio  water 

60  eU.  p«r  eaM-6  fUH-*to»<Mrwl  bottlM 
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MARGARET  ILLINGTON 


fui/  n.i  j 


she  wu  ;i  liurcl,  si'llish,  almu&i  luvclrsi  little 
crraturc,  full  of  ranily. 

"Viewed  in  that  liuht  one  detests  her.  No  mind 
ran  find  excu»e  for  hrr  ilieft  from  the  fricnd^^ 
under  whose  riM>f  she  is  staying.  Hut  let  her  be 
a  girl  uf  deep  feeling,  one  who  idnlixes  her  hus- 
tnnd,  and  ynn  have  eMahlifhed  sympathy  for  her. 
Qtarles  i'ruhman  thuiiKlit  so,  and  I  thought  hr 
was  ri{{ht.  I  always  rhink  mi,  even  if  he  were 
wronff.  I  shall  alwa>s  be  deeply  Rratefiil  to  him. 
for  he  gave  me  my  clianer.  More  than  once  I 
have  heard  his  words  coming  from  the  wings: 
'.Ml  riiuht.  let  her  play  it  her  way.  She  is  right.' 
And  Sir  Etellew  was  the  same.  He  wax  most 
magnanimous," 

Onee,  a  little  more  than  ten  years  ago.  Hart 
Conway,  the  diMingui^hed  dramatic  injitruclor. 
beamed  his  joy  when  this,  his  favorite  pupil,  won 
the  tliamtmd  meilal  given  by  J(»»eph  JcfTerson  to 
the  most  promising  pupil  of  the  school.  All  the 
dramatic  critics  of  Chicago  were  the  jury  of 
awards,  and  their  decision  was  unanimous.  The 

f;irl,  who  was  then  known  as  .Maud  Light,  the 
iltic  unknown  from  Bloomington,  gave  six  of 
the  Kenrs  from  six  Shakespearean  plays  better 
than  any  of  the  score  of  contestants.  Thus  she 
won  the  diamond  medal.  But  a  few  years  later 
she  won  another  diamond  medal,  the  approval  of 
one  of  the  most  ailistic  of  American  managers. 
Watching  her  scene  in  Mmr.  i'ochard's  cellar 
A.  M.  I'almer  said  of  the  llenriette  of  his  re- 
vival of  "The  Two  Orphans" : 

"That  girl  will  go  far.  She  has  sincerity  and 
power." 

f'or  her  itictum  alxiut  emotional  acting  I  was 
prepared  by  the  echo  of  those  words  of  the  late 
manager. 

■■.■\cting  a  strong,  emotional  role,  is  feeling 
something  deeply,  and  conveying  that  feeling  to 
the  au<lience,"  slie  said,  simply. 

"I>o  you  think  that  comedy  is  more  difHcult 
than  emotional  acting.'" 

"It  wonid  be.  I  am  snre,  for  me.  Come<ly  re 
(quires  infinite  technique.  I  think  I  should  dis- 
tinguish iH'twei'n  the  cla.sses  of  acting  in  this 
way:  lCmotion.\l  acting  is  a  gift  The  emotional 
actress  is  Iwini.  Comedy  is  technique.  Ihe 
romnlienne  aciniires  her  art." 

"l)o  you  think  emotional  acting  can  he  taught?" 

"Very  little,  if  at  all.  Certain  rudiments  of 
acting  can  be  acquirc<i  that  will  furnish  a  founda- 
tion for  an^-  g<Mid  sort  of  acting  llut  the  ]M>wer 
that  Aings  itself  across  the  footlights,  and  sweeps 
the  audience  from  its  emotional  feet,  is  self- 
taught.  It  wa.s  so  in  my  case.  1  owe  much  to 
dear  Mr,  Conway.  lUit  after  that  no  one  could 
help  me.  I  had  to  help  myself.  In  the  sense  of 
wh.il  was  done  for  me,  save  the  giving  me  a 
chance,  after  I  was  on  the  stage,  I  was  self- 
laughl. 

".And  this  self-teaching.  I  think,  consists  in 
being  two  selves  on  the  stage.  One-half  feels 
anti  acts,  the  other  half  stands  back  with  finger 
of  warning  raised  and  watches.  That  is  the 
critic  in  us.  These  should  be  of  eqtial  strength 
in  us.  But  they  are  not  in  me.  My  feeling  pre- 
ponderates, and  I  push  the  critic  into  the  back- 
ground. That  is  a  fault.  I  shall  try  to  bring  it 
more  and  nmre  ti>  the  fore.  Kor  when  these  two 
are  exactly  tipial  in  a  performance  the  pcrfe<*- 
tion  of  arting  is  reached. 

"I  know  that  Coquelin  held  that  there  must  he 
no  feeling  in  a  periormance,  that  reamn  mH«t  lie 
the  absolute  guide.  Irving  held,  as  students  of 
dramatic  art  know,  the  oi>|Kisite  view.  I  have 
worked  out  for  myself  the  balancing  of  the  two 
selves,  the  actress  who  portrays  feeling,  and  the 
critic  who  guides,  governs  and  admonishes  it 
That  is  the  truth  of  acting  for  nu." 

".•\nd  the  other  two  selves"'"  I  queried. 

'Ihe  black  brows  lifted  in  inquiry  . 

"The  actress  and  the  woman,  happiness  as  op- 
posed to  art  r" 

'Hien.  almost  as  an  echo,  came  from  the  Amer 
lean  "Thief  "  the  same  sentiment  I  had  heard 
from  Ihe  French  one: 

"A  woman  has,  t'lrst  of  all.  a  right  to  happiness 
in  her  home  life.  If  the  question  of  choice  be- 
tween this  and  the  negative  happiness  that  stage 
success  brings.  I  shouldn't  hesitate  for  a  minute 
No  woman  with  a  grain  of  sense  will." 

Miss  Illington  added  to  the  spirited  reply  of 
the  I-renchwoman :  "A  woman  must  be  happy 
to  do  good  work.  There  must  be  the  background 
of  a  happy  affection.  From  this  a  woman  can 
go  to  her  work,  but  she  must  ci>me  1>ack  to  it. 
That  is  what  makes  an  harmonious  life. 

The  performance  of  .Maggie  Schult/  was  less 
than  an  hour  off,  and  dinner  waited.  But  she 
gave  a  moving  portrayal  of  the  tenement  house 
wife  that  night.  -\nA  PvTTtasoN. 
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Good  music  emanates  from  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  musician.  The  actual  playmg  of  his  instru- 
ment is  doT>e  uithoul  consciousness  of  his  hands, 
or— himself. 

Everyone  Irarni  in  tune  (o  play  \\\t-  ANf.iHI.L  S  luicoiifciowlv.  br- 
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THE  ORAtWATlNO  MELODANT-uhtrh  brine*  out  ihr  FnrWfy 

«l  4  OMnpoiilMin  cb'tf  in*l  d)*linr-l  «eiinat  iIk  mhnnlinMrxJ  «ri-iinipiini- 
meni.  twtvet  in  thr  rrrbiif  nr  Kan.    IV^th  iIk  mciDdy  Mid  ihc  SLCuiupaiir 

mem  c«ii  br  madulMnl  at  «in, 

THE  MtlODV  liL'TTONS-wtiifh  •ep«*M!  and  ImVpendfi* 
ounirci)  ol  liku  mkJ  irrbtv.  thui  prrmioins  ihr  pmovwl  rmpCutit  r» 
flcceniol  any  OKLdy.MMe  orcliord  v  ltik  tuUiui«ii  the  KcumCMMncnt, 

THr  niApHRAM  PNLLMATtC^-MtiichpnMlwrfapftiflm.riiiilimt 
Imich,  like  lh«l  uf  ihc  hiim«n  if^ni. 
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instrunicnl  lluti  tny  other  pN'^inii,  encrpi  the  cdr  o(  ^nntiL  The 
oip«city  (or  prraocial  citprewioo  uhifJi  the  ANGFI.L'^  dlonc  give* 
nuift  be  cocisidered  in  tltc  Kkcttuii  (j4  a  player -puno. 
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The  Eleventh  Year  (1911)  is  hound  in  TWO  VOLUMES 


anil  llii-  iithrr,  .nnd  nritli<r  waj  nii.ill>,  that  the 
^vrragr  thinking  latmun,  likr  Olivrr  Wendell 
fjiilmfs.  who  >aiH  r>i  Zimmerman's  "TrcatiM  on 
Solitiidr,"  that  he  rc<.pccled  tlie  title  aiul  let  the 
l»Hjk  alxnc.  will  care  little  f.>r  the  subject  matter 
of  this  iilay.  The  ri<l>lle  merely  re-itated  in 
other  tenns  when  one  tries  In  decide  which  came 
lirst.  man  or  woman?  Under  the  circiimstaiices 
•  if  the  jifie  in  which  we  arc  living,  it  i»  safest  la 
avsume  that  wunian  n  the  s|ieci».  and  man  the 
sartation.  Hut  StrindliecK  i«  a  woman-hater.  90 
lie  luK  vilvcd  the  <|ueslion  to  his  own  ssitisfactiaa 
!•>  makini!  mail  <iii|>reme.  This  iiuestion,  to- 
licther  with  his  Miliitinn.  he  has  prcMnlrtl  in 
"The  Father";  and  the  final  impression,  it  must 
he  said,  i*  that  Strindliers  is  more  iinxio»«  lo 
say  somcthinj$  than  to  have  somelhinii!  to  say. 
Here  Is  wime  kind  of  army  captain,  living  some 
place  or  ani>lher.  who  is  tielermmed  to  rear  hb 
dauKhlef.  Hertlia,  in  his  own  rrli|{ious  |>ersuaiiiaa 
and  general  mode  of  thinkinit.  The  law  of  the 
land  —  which  «c  may  as  writ  assume  to  be 
Sweden — uphi>UN  him  in  this.  Mis  wife.  Laura, 
is  niually  determined  that  Bertha  shall  be 
hrouiihl  up  to  her  more  conservative  views.  She 
realizes  that  if  it  can  he  made  lo  appear  thai  her 
husband,  Adolph.  is  insane,  the  law  will  deprive 
him  iif  all  of  his  rinhts  :it  the  same  time  tliat 
his  income  will  supiwrt  her  She  succeeds,  in 
so  far  as  she  creates  the  suspicion  that  he  i> 
cra<y:  hut  investigation  practically  convinces  hi* 
examiner  that  he  is  exceptionally  well  poised. 
She  suddenly  learns  that  if  she  can  prove  that 
her  huslund  is  not  the  father  of  the  child,  be 
will  lose  hoih  nitht  and  nioial  inclination  to  die- 
Lite  as  to  the  child's  ediKation.  .-Nccordingly, 
she  suKisrsts  this  dark  and  insidious  idea  to  her 
liiisbanil.  She  goads  him  on  and  on :  and  he 
responds  until  he  is  nearly  out  of  his  mind.  He 
recalls  situations  in  which  paternity  miKhl  have 
l«een  lixed  elsewhere  Suspicion  brcnmes  cer- 
tainly :  and  linally  he  thri>ws  a  IlKhleil  lamp  at 
her.  atthiiUKh  it  shivers  to  fratimenls  against  the 
ilnors,  which  she  lantalltingly  closes  hehind  her. 
He  tries  to  ntd  il  all  hy  shontinjt  his  daughter: 
but  the  cartridges  have  heeii  reiiiovetl  from  hil 
revolver.  Kver>1hiiii{  is  now  in  Laura's  hands. 
I'he  nei);hliors  are  saiislied  that  .Adolph  is  mad: 
and  he  is  lioimd  in  a  strait-jacket.  .\nd  the  end 
is  where  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  mercifully  places 
him  in  unciHiKciousnrss.  from  whidi  he  is  not 
likely  In  awaken  It  Wi>uld  seem  that  much  that 
is  dramatic  could  l)ap|H-n  here  .Much  does.  But 
as  far  as  acctmiplishme  anylhinu  goes,  it  is  aboot 
as  efFertual  as  shooting  fire  cracker*  on  the 
l'"o«rth  of  July  It  ilemonstrates — for  its  own 
purposes— that  m>>dern  women  is  a  witch,  capable 
of  anything.  fuliillinR  her  fum-lion  to  the  world 
by  providing  man  with  children,  his  sole  hope 
of  eternal  life;  it  demonstrates  thai  aimlherword 
for  matrimony  is  strife.  .And  like  all  good  dra- 
matist reformers,  Strindbers  shows  his  condition, 
and  invites  his  audience  to  provide  the  remedy. 

Mr,  Warner  f)laml,  who  played  the  part  of 
,\dolph.  and  faithfully  and  rigiitfullv  made  up 
as  Strindbrrg  prnUably  hjokcd  at  .\({olph's  lime 
of  life,  is  a  very  |>leasing  actor:  but  while  he 
did  not  "walk  into"  his  part,  hut  came  on  the 
stage  full  grown,  he  did  not  make  every  touch 
pay  in  interest,  make  every  line  mean  something 
about  himself.  The  honors  of  the  performance 
go  to  Ixiuise  tVmpsev,  who  playe<)  the  old  nurse 
of  .\dolph.  She  lived  it ;  and  her  tears  and 
trembling  voice  reached  out  over  the  foolllghts, 
anti  tugged  heartstrings,  me<re  than  once.  Riua- 
lind  Ivan,  as  Laura,  was  a  veritable  snake,  which 
is  to  her  credit  here.  She  conveyed  the  idea  of 
indomitable  woman  quite  sat>sf,tctorily.  Ilarrv 
l>ndd,  as  the  pastor,  was  benevolent  and  shrewi), 
and  stayed  well  within  the  picture.  Nojd.  a 
soldier,  did  not  have  much  lo  do,  but  Frederic 
rUirt  did  him  i>.nsable  justice. 


\i:W  .XMSTF-KD.XM  IIIK.ATRE  "Tiiii 
M.sv  Fiiou  Cisik's  "  Musical  comedy  in  two  act*. 
iMHik  by  Henry  Blossom,  music  by  Raymond 
lliihlirll.  PriMluced  on  March  2,s.  with  the  fol- 
biw  ing  cast : 

Mrs.  DrrilDii  Marl,,^  MiirtaT:  Maroinc  llrnion  Sittli 
llnlisn:  Msilmic  l.riTiii;iif  I'ljoia  Aicio>;  KsIfII«  Tin 
HoU.  FJrsnor  Pmillrton:  FToria,  Rene  Tliumtiw;  l.o1ita. 
.Nnnplic  l.yic;  Pnula.  Josrrliilie  lUrrlman;  MaH^llv, 
l'rjiicr»  Riibmn^  Rrrlhr.  May  Ijeilli  :  Jnnne,  ,\ir\t 
Ktinia^i:  l.oitiw.  Bi-itrie  Durant;  La  BeJIe  Tortino,  BesiR 
llolliesli:  M«r>>.  Psisy  Roddi  IVInce  Vini»r,  Waller 
Prrclisl:  "r»ln"  Soiibrd,  Fri^d  Wsllon;  Zarhaty  DrnMa. 
JcJiB  Ihilv  MiiT|i|.v:  Lord  Flu  Bnlir,  Ix>.lie  Kriiron; 
Sluttbs,  ,\nlnnin  Mnrena:  T.  I.aufcncp  n'rwinneli  Jolio 
I.  Ih-iBiiwy:  Cli»il(r«iir,  J.  T  fliallU. 

"1  he  Man  from  Onik's"  is  a  comic  opera  of 
external  excellence,  with  special  features  thai,  in 
themselves,  are  entertaining  enough  to  lake  the 
place  of  any  seriously  considered  plot.  But  such 
is  the  comic  opera  of  the  day.    There  is  a  plot. 
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UCJUm,  FOWDER  AND  PASTB 


Y'HE  suaar  vnA  wUek  The  Tkeairt  Rtterd 
was  rteeiatd  tasi  seasott  has  been  am  mk- 
portani  factor  m  Ike  paMidm^  of  eur  tuw 
volumet  ike 


A  Handsome  Book  «f  eq^kiy  pagesy  sise 
10x14.  Beaatifiiify  boand  as  a  strap  bot^ 
im  sUk  dotky  gold  letterings  litle  page  and 
table  of  contents.  fapanese  vellum  is  used 
throiifflioiit  the  cnlirc  l  olume.  Printed  head- 
ings on  each  page.        ::       .*.*       .V  .'.* 


Price,  $3.00  Postpaid 

Four  faS''-'  <"''^  resen-td  (or  each  {'lay,  thus  insuring 
to  the  coUeclor  all  the  necessary  sf'acc  for  the  f^ro- 
gram,  pictures  of  the  flays  and  flayers,  and  one  page 
to  vtrite  hit  Mm  enHeism  if  m  desbrtd. 
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A  Bedroom  in 
the  Country  and  its 

FURNITURE 


111.  ideal  bleeping 
C  hamber  is  surely 
that  of  the  Country 
[  louse,  in  u  liich 
one  wakens  tu  the 
cheerful  sounds  and  pleasant  per- 
fumes of  the  summer  morning. 

For  just  such  rooms  we  have 

fashioned  our  Reproductions  of 
the  I'urniturf  whirh  lend-  its 
charm  to  the  liedrooin  ot  Marie 
Antoinette  at  Little  Trianon. 

Our  Furniture  is  tu  be  had  only 
at  our  Galleries  in  New  York. 
We  have  no  branches. 

Neither  do  w«  itme  illustrated  cats* 
loeues :  but  we  are  at  all  times  slsd  to 
render  any  awatanee  we  can  to  tboss 
ni  famish  IIS  an  imikattoa  of  their 

needs. 

Our book,"The  Hoase  and  Its  Pleniib- 

ing,"  copiously  illustratcrl  with  etchings, 
will  be  found  hclpiully  su^fgestive  in  the 


JPumiture  Cfompany 

34  and  36  Wot  Thirty -second  Street 
Nfvv  York 
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THIS  handsome  escort  will 
never  fail  you,  night  or 
day.     In  this  princely 
electric  automobile,  you  are 
as  safe  as  in  the  shelter  of 
your  home. 

Social  pleasures  are  multiplied 
immcnsurably.  Distance  has 
surrendered  to  the  Detroit 
Electric! 


In  Seattle— one  of  the  liillicst 
cities  in  the  United  Slates  -  84 
out  of  104  Elcclric  automobiles 
are  Detroit  Electrics.  In  every 
city  this  automobile  has  proven 
its  practical  utility  as  a  powerful, 
safe,  economical  motor  car. 

We  olTer  you  a  selection  <A 
nine  body  designs.  Illustrated 
catalog  sent  upon  request. 


AnJrrmn  EJccInc  Car  Co..  4l}Cl.y  A»«iue.  Delrojl.  L'.  .S.  A. 
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^Ihe  Biograpky  t7/'Maucle  Adams 


OtXit  u  aijur,  I  20  pa^lf3,  tutc- 
fully  tiounJ  in  tupcriur  ijualiiy 
silk  rioih,  charmingly  illuiirainl 
Willi  fine  pUies  made  trom  10 
viluib'.e  phoioi  of  Mils  Aclam<, 
J[tyii)g  c)ic  line  complete  Mriet  o( 
all  her  character  puriravili,  iVum 


(hc!y;Kiii»inj(ul  her  sia^'c  career  lu 
her  'amoui  creation  of  Peter  Pan. 

Also  a  list  o(  the  cumpleie 
raan  of  tome  ot"  the  earlier  New 
YorV  productiont  in  which  Miu 
Maude  Adam*  looii  part  and 
where  they  were  produced. 


An  exclusive  ami  genuine  Kdilion  ite  Luxe,  tn'th  tividly  interesting  text. 

A  mon  valujhie  work,  a  limited  edition  of  which  ha>  jujt  been  purchased  hy 
THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE.  The  book  U  »ld  in  the  open  market  and  retail, 
for  #1.50,  but  we  will  give  away  one  copy  to  each  new  subirriber  10  THE  THF.ATRE 
M.ACJAZINE  for  one  year  n  the  regular  price  of  $3.^0,  tent  direct  10  our  office. 

We  reterve  the  right  10  withdraw  'his  offer  immediately  after  the  preaent  edition  ia 
exhauated.    Send  applicationa  accompanied  by  tnuncy-ordcT  i.r  check  at  once. 
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llii;  btautiful  .Xmt-rican  )it-irt-»»  .iiir..  lu  the  gid 
place  nf  busint-!.*  of  Cook's  Tourist  .Agency,  in 
rarls,  frmn  wliich  the  signs  liavr  nut  Iwcii  re- 
niovi<l,  altbouKh  it  if.  iii.w  a  ilinlni;-rii.>in,  and  it 
lakin  In  hand  by  a  l-'rcncb  rriiicc,  who  «es  bis 
iJliIKjrtuiiiiies  lor  an  ailvtiiiure  in  offering  to  per- 
!>oiially  conduct  Iicr,  with  her  father  ajid  mother, 
iin  a  tour  which  includes  .Maples  He  does  not 
reveal  bis  name  .ind  title,  anil  »be  is  being  ttt- 
nond  by  the  atlefitiont  i>i  an  Knglish  l.ord  who 
l»  mit  to  Iter  liking  It  ii  obviinr*  at  once  what 
Ihe  oulcornc  will  be.  but  the  incidents  are  inter- 
estiiiK.  anil  the  iiulput  i.i  songs  and  dances  is 
abuniiant.  Mis*  .Stella  MoIkui,  the  Ameriean 
heiress,  has  a  very  pretty  song  with  Walter  Per- 
cival.  the  I'rince,  that  j»  r.^|itiirous.  One  of  the 
x.ng*  h.nd  Ihe  a^si^tancr  of  tlie  Itell  family  <Mex- 
:can  bell  iingeriil.tbe  scenery  i.f  the  locality  bciaw 
cxcqitiimally  beautiful.  I  he  comedian  is  Fred 
Walton,  who.  amii^inK  with  ni>  great  uppurtunitr. 
ointribuled  hi*  b<>t  with  his  tuy-suldier  chorus, 
b.ilelle  i'endlctiHi  does  some  distinctive  dandng. 

COII.AN  TIIEAlkK,  -The  Waix  Stoxt 
tiim.  .Muiical  play  in  three  acts,  with  book  by 
.Margaret  .Mayo  and  Kdgar  Selvn,  lyrics  by  Ht9- 
giuHl  lion  anil  music  l>v  Karl  ll'<),chna.  Produced 
■  111  April  li  with  Ihe  iolluMing  cast: 

Jaiiii.  . II,,,,  ij.lfoil:  Julio  nwrter,  Ckntn 
« iriiiiniieT;  Ihuer  lUtmn,  \Villi.mi  P.  CirlHon:  Beni* 
L..iiiui»ii.    I  .ircOi»    Olivrr;    kcv.     Ilr     I^nwi  Pkal 

■'"r'JS'i.V"'  ci>a'i««  sin«r: 

u  fir'' S""*^n'.  Sliii.min;  Harris 

Mauilc  kiiiiHllon.  I'ejrl  VVillun,.  lloetiKc  Shiri^ 
Laainii-e  ilLuniiix.  Wrllinmi.n  Ct.««.  junthine  RaiDr 
L«»  ;.i--plMnt.  CIm  l'n.l<r»„M.I,  UrUnt  l  icucU;  Roflt 
1      •  ■■«"■<■'•"  SliitU".  l.lh.nr.c  IIuim:  K4TtIie 

ll.lcn  Tutn.r.  Ma^ic  III,.kliu,j,.  K.»Il.tyij  Siin- 

K'.u;i,7i^;^,/"""         •'«->'"^  J'™'"  ^'^•^ 

With  Ihe  approach  of  warm  weather  we  get  the 
typical  summer  show,  and  in  this  kind  of  enler- 
tainment  .Miss  Blanche  Kinu  »peciali/e4  with  con- 
ii'lerable  success,  "I be  Wall  .Street  fiirl,"  from 
Ihe  txperi  |>en  of  .Marsarcl  .Mayo,  tits  Iter  p«r- 
'ioiialily  well,  and  provides  this  popular  come- 
dienne uitli  a  ichicle  which  should  last  her  for 
Some  time  .Miss  King  is  seen  as  Jemina  Greene, 
a  young  pervm  with  a  loud  checked  suit  and  a 
leaning  in  favor  of  llie  stern  sex.  who  starts  out 
iV-1.1"'  'h't'S"  hum  in  the  tinancial  diMrict. 
W  hile  in  Wall  .Street  »lie  Ih-coiiics,  attached  to  a 
Western  man  named  Dexter  Barton,  aiid  goc* 
halves  with  him  on  a  mining  scheme  in  Oolden- 
rod,  Nevada.  "Ihe  girl  n  warned  against  ihc 
enterprise,  but  cveryihing  turns  out  well,  and 
with  her  profus  ^he  is  able  to  save  her  father 
from  riiiiiicial  irouble.  .Mis»  Ring  has  a  number 
of  capital  song.s.  all  of  which  made  distinct  hits. 
Snme  of  lliese  which  will  be  rnnemliered  are: 
Wliiiile  It."  -The  Indian  Rag."  "  1  »c.dle-Dum- 
I'ee.  and  '  I  Want  a  Regular  .Man. '  I  he  star 
»a*  assisted  by  .in  exeelUnl  c<.m[an\.  of  whom 
not  the  least  ix.pular  was  Will  Rogers,  who  did 
most  extra.iril:n.ir>  laNso.ng  Irats. 


.»  ...  O*"'  SPRIHO  WATKK 

»0  ela  p«r  e«aa-«  gUaa-stoppcrM]  boniM 


Victor  Record! 

.Mme.  .MaKrnauer  has  bei'n  one  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  ilie  recent  .Meiro|N>litan  season,  and  her 
impersonations.  esiHciall.v  in  ihr  Wagnerian  roles, 
have  called  forth  universal  praise  from  critic* 
iuid  public  alike. 

I  hey  are  wonderful  retiriiiliiciions  of  one  of 
I  be  greatest  voices  ever  heard  in  America,  and 
'n  rvcry  collection  of  guod  records. 

Hie  Walkure.  Fori  di-nn  eilr.  Wagner;  I.Afri- 
cana,  .iria  df  Audiiu.  .Meyerbeer. 

I  he  Victor  has  added'  annther  laiiuius  vir- 
tuoso to  Its  list  of  celebrated  players-  the  young 
Russian,  hirem  Zimlialist  Since  l  llmaii  s  ap- 
pearance, no  new  vmbnisl  lias  created  such  a  stir 
on  llie  Lonlineiii.  in  Creat  Urilaiii  and  In  Amer- 
ica as  has  this  youthful  artist.  Born  at  Ro«toff 
.■n  the  lion  m  iSjo,  he  began  to  study  the  violin 
at  (he  age  of  eight,  and  at  srvenleen  completed 
hi«  niusual  education  under  Leopold  .\uer.  His 
debut  at  St.  I'eten<lnirg  was  sensational,  and  bis 
suliscmcnt  tours  through  Cicrnianv  and  England, 
jiiid  bis  i.rescnl  American  lour  have  earned  for 
liini  a  place  among  the  lirsi  violinists  of  the  day. 

•Mr.  Zimbabst's  first  numbers  arc  most  at- 
tractive ernes,  comprising  the  beautiful  Humor- 
fique  of  lor  Aulin,  the  well  Uown  N'orweuian 
composer  and  viulinisi,  and  two  of  Zimtialist's 

•  iwn  c..m|>o5itions.  I  hcse  numbers  exhibit  ad- 
mirably this  yniing  artist's  superb  beauty  of  tone, 
line  phrasing  and  graceful  delivery. 

Iwo  numbers  from  a  new  .Metropolitan  Opera: 
i.eraldine  Parrar.  It  l>«nne  Curiose,  Wolf-Fer- 
rari ;  Geraldine  Farrar  and  Herman  Jadlowkrr, 
Lf  UoHMt  Curioje—ll  cor  utt  coHltnlo.  Wolf- 
lerrari.  ' 

Le  Donnr  Curiose,  or  in  English.  The  Inquisi- 
nve  H  omen,  has  been  one  of  the  novelties  of 
Ihe  recent  New  York  season,  and  was  .so  suc- 

•  fssfuJ  thai  It  bids  fair  to  liecomc  a  fixture  in 
l?ie  rrpertoite  of  the  .Mrlro|»litan 
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REHEARSING  THE  CIRCUS 

of  ihc  banJ  pbycrs  lijil  dropped  llnir  iiulni- 
mcnt.n  iind  .tcr.iniblLd  iiridir  st'.it%  <tr  out  iil  tlu 
tcnc  A  stranger,  wJwi  liiiip]i<-nt(|  lo  Im  present, 
remarked  to  "Biid"  (iorman,  the  cqiMstrictmc 
director : 

"^'<•^l  can  Ult  llic  old  biinrl  plajcrs  who  Imve 
Uccii  tMlli  ilic  ccrius  fi>r  icar^.  lluy  icmaiBcd 
III  tlivir  ^'UU,  :ind  ki-pt  rtK}it  r/ii  pUyini;  " 

"Kot  a  bit  of  it."  replied  Mr.  "Hud.  "  "Ilie  old 
band  pbycrt  arr  llic  uno  who  .tcramUKd  uncUi 
the  souls  lor  vlit-lur.     t  Iiosr  rrnjitint  d,  and 

ki'pt  on  playtrij^,  arc  the  la  v  '  in  -  'viih  tlic  cir- 
cus, ihuv  tioL  ft'alirc  what  a  dan);(-riiuN  thin^ 
II  \s  when  an  rli-i>Iiant  breaks  I'K'Sc!" 

l.id  l>y  Ibtir  trainer,  Harry  Mooiity,  "the  tic 
phant  man,"  and  hit  auitlantt,  tl>r«c  hcrd$  of 
<'U'pUaniv  are  broii«bl  into  the  rinss,  Three  of 
ilinn  ari.  taken  on  to  the  ti^ek.  wnrre  a  minia- 
turt;  lK.1>i'ball  iliainnnd  ik  1a)  i-d  ont,  and  arc  rt - 
h<ars<d  ni  the  cU'vrrrst  novelty  ever  thoiiKht  i-nt 
by  the  dreus  nuut— a  baiiifaali  came !  Nijw  iIu 
eirai*  hM  tot  wnc  w  tiw  Mitioiiak  and  the 
Amcrkans,  and  there  will  be  cirew  fans  a-|>le>ity . 

One  of  tile  ponderous  "ImlU"  Ihjit  they  eall 
"Itaktr,"  but  whn  makri;  you  think  nw?rc  of 
"l"a5ey  a(  the  Hat,"  actually  performs  the  feat 
of  ihdnif;  to  l<asel  It  took  all  winter  at  Bridge- 
port, and  hour  after  hour  at  the  Garden  lo  get 
him  to  5bde  loT  the  plaie_  lie  alitays  wanted  to 
roll  all  t.^-.  er  the  ihainontl  iii-^tead.  Before  the 
eiTctis  pulled  out  of  winter  quarters  they  haii 
Kot  "Haker"  so  that  he  ttould  ibde  tu  the  ba.se. 
but  when  hi-  koI  in  the  Carflen  on  the  tanbark 
be  pieferriil  rollinR  S...  they  practically  bad  to 
besin  all  over  »ith  him  The  way  they  areoin- 
plished  the  feat  of  irainiiiK  the  elephant  lo  slide 
to  h.ise  at  rehear-.al»  was  unique  This  particu- 
lar "bull"  had  a  liknig  for  anything  yelltjw,  and 
itie  trainer*  lied  a  grape  fruit  to  a  itnng,  and 
vowld  drac  it  just  abcad  of  him  aa  be  woaM 
ran  for  the  base.  At  the  sight  of  the  grape  fruit 

rolling'  along  towards  the  plate  the  t.inbark. 
the  elephant  w.iiild  net  down  for  it,  and.  sinte 
he  was  running:,  his  own  tumuigc  would  prnpell 
him  atouK  on  Ins  liannchet  in  a  regular  "slide. 
Kelly,  slide.  " 

.Ml  "li.-L  ':rle  reluar^als  an-  i>rcliiniuary  am! 
imlej  t  ro.L  1.1  ,  r'v<Ty  performer  who  feels  an.v 
doubt  .sl/i.ul  los  su|>plcnrs5.  or  who  wants  to  test 
the  atipai.ittis  used  in  his  aet.  is  tree  lo  practiee 
as  much  as  he  pleasi-*  ilurint;  the  early  hours 
Then,  about  two  days  bcioie  itie  openuin.  "Bud" 
Coroiaa  calls  a  general  rehr.irsal  for  all  the  ads 
in  Ibrir  order.  this  continues  until  everylhinu 
IS  li-ttcr  perfe-ct.  ajid  the  night  before  the 
opening  a  dress  rehearsal  is  ealleil,  Itiit.  a  dress 
rrheartat  of  a  circus  is  misleadini;  It  is  not  a 
dress  rehearsal  tike  tbose  of  the  theatre.  The 
performm  wear  any  old  thinK  but  otherwise 
eKrylhinii  pr.icecds  jiist  as  if  it  were  a  regular 
perforniaiue.  and  the  seals  are  all  tilled  with 
ixanui -eating  thrungs.  Kchcarsal  costumes  arc 
the  index  to  the  performer*.  The  foreign  per- 
formers are  "frights."  The  Americans  content 
themselves  with  the  costumes  and  trappings 
h.inded  out  by  the  management,  but  not  si<  with 
the  tumbler,  the  aerialist,  r,r  the  K.^mnast  from 
ahliKKl.  To  sh:nc  in  the  ring  is  their  grand  ain- 
bhion  Hut  their  rehearsal  eostunies'  The  m<n 
wear  their  Isalliriggan  onderwcar,  Ihdr  garters, 
and  their  s.K'ks,  and  the  women  anything  that 
comes  handy. 

La»tly.  on  the  day  of  the  o|K'ning.  a  very  ini- 
imrtaut  adjunct  of  the  cireus  eoines  in  for  re- 
ncarsaL  Ilns  is  the  "Butcher"  Miuad  All  of 
the  tttett  and  boys  who  sell  peanuts  and  pink 
lenonade  nre  assiijned  their  places  by  the  "boss," 
and  faniiliaii^e  ilumselves  with  the  locatioB  of 
exits  and  aieles.  s.i  that  there  won't  bc  a  Ulcb 
in  their  part  of  the  pcriormance. 

BdMarsab  «n  rotttc  come  with  the  mominK 
Each  act  has  a  certatn  time,  and  a  certain  spaee 

allotted  to  it.  .Kni,  with  the  breaking  of  'In 
lH(f  show  after  the  evening  performance,  and  fl"r 
Wading  mi  the  x.Ho  employees.  750  horses,  40 
elepbanu,  ao  acre*  of  water  proof  tents.  s» 
clowns.  400  artists,  the  giratTe<.  seals,  lions, 
tigers,  bears,  iii,jnkcys,  and  all  Nature's  bipeds, 
quadrupeds,  niaininals,  herbivorniis  ami  amphi^ 
bioiu  crcaluics  from  everywhere,  and  ilie  no 
OflCi.  into  tile  te  double  length  ears,  the  eireus 
may  tndy  b«  laid  to  be  alway  s  in  rehearsal 

Wexmeu.  Philups  UusbC 

MUUT  BSUt  SPBraa  VATn 
Mala,  ptr  eaas-S  (lan-stopptrsd  tMtUss 

Tl»e  Vietinese  opera,  "The  Doll  Girl,"  the  pro- 
durtion  of  which  Oiarles  I  rohman  ha<l  to  f«55t- 
pone  this  season  beeausc  of  illness,  will  be  one 
of  two  musical  pieces  simultaneously  lirouglu  out 
b*  Mr.  FruhiMB  mm  season,  the  other  betnc 
"The  Snnahine  drl"  Both  mnsical  immedie*  wifi 
he  produced  m  "Am  imnmcr  ot  '^he  Sim"  and 
"The  Dotbr  FthMCM." 
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T£L'£t£CTRlC  PIANO  PLAYER 

YOU  can  learn  to  play  perfectly  and 
artistically  ()icr  u  nrlti's  mo$t  famous 
compositioits  with  all 
the  techni(}ue,  all  the  feel- 
ing, all  the  lUprhs  and 
shades  ot  expression  uf  a 
master  musician  in  less 
than  a  day  with  ft 

Tel -Electric 

Piano  Player 

Almntt  instantly  you  arc  transformed  into  a  traiiiril  pianist,  with 
.ill  h  s  i-tiwer  <if  producing:  liglit  and  shade,  incisive  aerrnt. 
t:i.iilii:i>'.i  ^ivTortipsnimet't  <ir  anv  oi'*-  of  the  srores  iif  httic 
f.ir'.cifs  of  !  \ |0?  -^iuii  th.-it  ivi.ilti-  for  ::i,.ividual  intcrpreiatinil. 
'1  lie  I  KL-ELIX'  I  RIL"  S  exquisiir-  ri  s;  .  ns  .  rtu  sn  andvMin- 
dcrful  ability  to  r,  ih  rr  <  very  mciod  of  fl  <  |n  r-i  1;  pinying  is  due 
to  the  perfection  of  its  control  dcvu  i  s,  \s  (  a  h  ire  ilirerr.  iii- 
n.iiir.iiirnus  and  surprisinuly  simple.  Tin-  1  1.1.  \  I  kk' 
\tiU,  liowcvcr.  if  desired,  play  without  jour  aisi»tanie  with 
complete  and  artistic  mutical  expression. 

Consider  a  few  cxelusive  (eaturrt  of  the  TEI.-EF.EC  TRIC: 

Itrequim  no  pumping,  btil  eleetririts  in  iIitImium-  i«  not  narnnnl. 
It  filigrB  fioai  the  keys,  but  does  nm  obunid  Ibe  Iwjihoaid. 
It  dm  not  alter  the  apfeanncc  ef  ■jva  piaiM. 
It  eariika  ysis  la  play  imtr  fiana  fnm  a  dimace* 
It  iiM*  illdltOMLlillll  hnis  mmir  rolh. 


If 


T  /J- 


I(  rasli  no  more,  inarhri]  r*>  your 
piano,  than  die  ehc9|ial  |ils}ci  piaiw  u< 
Ibe  same  grade. 

It  cm  he  atlsr1i«d  10  sny  grand  or 
■prigbi  piin  < 

Price,  $350 

If  pitMililc,  «vr  want  yini  to  tfnp  at 
onr  of  uur  Murn  iot  a  prartiral  Jrmon- 
mntiom  —  dtlicnrise  acBd  iot  handwMwljr 
ilUitfnied  Jilcfiluir-frN  M  nqwaiL 


Tfel  -  EI ec -t  ri c  Com pany . 

t«*   rirth  Avenue.  ttJiSliX  ^ 

Ntw  YoHc  CWy 


Edition 

9mm  Valame 


of  thi<t  Fi 


PRICE.  '■)0  CENTS 

LO  V£  I/i  F'RIEJVVSHir 


rpaMteM>wa      riMM*  «r  VWVy  Vtfim  9V  90IS 

Th»  if  the  romance  in  U  tirrs  af  .1  tii^m  mA  a  woman,  extremely  intcUigcfit 
ami  arcnstomeii  aiuilyziiig  ihcinsvlves,  as  SleiMlhal  aiul  Haul  Btitiri^  nirtMihl 
hav«  tlwffl  dou  They  achieved  this  im|>i;obai)le  aim  of  wntimentali^t  love  in 
friendship.  The  ih^ils  of  their  exptsrience  are  told  here  so  sinreielr,  so 
naivtJy  that  it  it  evident  the  tetters  are  piiblUhetl  here  as  they  were  written, 
and  they  were  not  written  for  pitblkaiion.  They  are  full  of  intimate  <letaiiii  nf 
family  life  among  groat  artists,  of  iiiilisereiMn  alKnit  im-tfi".l-  of  liicnirr  work 
and  musical  composition.  There  lins  n><i  Uxn  nh  mneii  interest  in  an  indiviflual 
work  since  the  time  of  Marie  llashkirjilwff's  confejisiuns,  which  were  not  as 
intelligent  as  these. 

rrMtcillqM  S*rc*y.  in  Lr  Ficn'r.  siii: 

II.  tf  i-  n  li.'.il  -hl.h  i.  (it  .1  mil  .ii  il     I  lliiiil  11  -.1  ,i,  t  lill.:l  ..(  '-i.-ivl-  ii  I.  ..r.  i.f 

lltr  [-.-tllir.l    il-ritT-l,   I'f    lOl    I'l.    t\et    tfUirJ  t.!i  111,-  ],ul,l|i  .      Mua    I  If.Ml    W.  .1  liie.-rn- <r]    p,N|,:.r  «l|3iue 

lltr  lellrrs  iti  tkr  tii.,-i.  ivi,.r  ..r  atlMMI  tfiM.  hAfilly  SilMCl^.  Were  wr.iicii  Iw  t.ut  itr  M'lqiat^ll* 

"I  do  rwi  111  iiV  il  1.  «ii.af  !•  I*  an  iwHscm    tinr  mmt  f/^brnt  tlif  f»^i™»f  itrJi»,ie»  »illi«1ivk 
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THE  NEW 


MEZZO  GRAND 


ONLY  9  FEET 
3    INCHES  LONG 


^nmS  newest  of  small  Grand  Pianos— regard- 
LJ  less  of  its  small  size— embodies  every  char- 
acteristic  for  which  Haines  Bros.  Pianos 
are  justly  famous.  Briefly,  all  the  qualities  for 
which  the  name  "Haines  Bros."  has  always 
stood  are  exemplified  in  this — the  latest  triumph 
of  this  famous  house.  Its  convenient  size  makes 
it  especially  adaptable  to  small  homes  and 
apartments. 

For  nearli;  three  score  years  Haines  Bros.  'Pianos  have 
charmed  artists  and  connoivteurs  hotb  al  home  arui  abroad. 

Representative*  in  aU  principal  Citiea. 
Write  for  Catalog*  and  Prices 


Promir\er\t  Artists 
who  have  endorsed 

Haines  Bros. 
Pianos. 

Adelina  Patti. 

J.  Genrille-Reachc. 

Marianiic  FUkaut. 

Leindro  Canpuuri. 

Ginieppe  CampaJMri. 

Robert  Laialle. 

William  Beck. 

Fely  Dereyne. 

Maripierita  Sjriva 

Italo  Canpaoini 

Margaerita  Clark. 

Antonio  F.  GaUlti. 

Leon  Rotkier. 

Paiquale  Briinoli. 

Orvilie  Harrold. 

Giaicppe  del  Pacnte. 

Geerte  CbadaL 

J.  H.  Maplewn. 

Marie  Dclna. 

Clara  Looiie  Kelloff. 

Marcel  Joaniet. 

Mme.  M.  Strakoick. 

Liliiaa  RuuelL 

Alwina  Valleria. 

Jean  Note. 

Ckriftine  Niluon- 

Raazavd. 

Leo  Devaax. 
Emma  C.  Tliartby. 
Ckriitic  MacDoaald. 
Etelka  Geriter-Gardim. 
Lula  Glaier. 
Yvoue  de  Treyille. 
Yvette  Guilbcrt 
Louise  Randolpk. 

And  Many  Otkert. 


Haines  Bros.     437  5th  Avenue     New  York 
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New  Parisian  Spring  and  Summer  Fashions 


H.W  I-        iiolicfil  tlic  mill  lilt  ui  jacki't>  lhi>  spring?  Some 
arc  longer  in  the  frunt.  atnl  uiliers  tneastire  considerably 
nK>re  in  (lie  hack  length.  'I'licn  again  the  incrca.se  in  length 
may  be  at  the  siilc»  nf  tlic  jacket. 

The  oilier  ilay  I  |>.irticiilarly  ni:iiicv<l  the  cnsiiune  i>f  a  well-known 
society  wnnmn.  wlii.  Im>  jnst  retnriied  frnni  Pari^  with  a  Int  i>f 
charming  gow  ns.  1 1  w  as  a  liaml.sonic  suit,  coiuhining  hhic  serge 
ami  hiack  satin,  the  favorite  I-'rench  combination,  the  striking  fea- 
ture of  which  was  the  jackcl.  This  was  l»elte<l  and  reached  t<) 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  foot  of  the  skirt  in  the  front,  and  the 
l>ack  measured  only  alx>ut  fourteen  inches  below  the  waistline.  It 
recalled  the  old- fashioned  redingote.  and  with  the  present  backward 
trend  of  fashion  to  days  of  yore  xve  will,  perhaps,  accept  thi>  re- 
vival of  the  polonaise  rcdrngote 

The  various  historical  periods  play  a  prnniinenl  nMe  in  fashion's 
realm  just  now,  and  present  imlications  point  to  a  strong  \'ictorian 
influence.  This  accounts  for  the  jtopularity  of  flonnccs  in  the  new 
lingerie  dresses  and,  by  the  way.  it  is  now  the  correct  thing  to  re- 
lieve these  while  frocks  with  a  color.  This  is  accomplisheil  by  the 
girdle  or  sash,  but  quite  often  it  is  in  the  form  of  the  scarf  tunic, 
as  ilhistrateil.  This  can  l>e  of  delicately  tinted  floral  chiffon  or  net 
and.  as  here  shown,  the  bugle  fringe  may  t>c  finished  off  with  tiny 
pendant  flowers. 
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Tlic  newest  fancy  in  lingerie  dre.ssis  is  the  use  of  net  lace 
flounces,  and  the  plain  fix)t  baml  of  last  summer  is  now  replace<l  by 
4  narrosv  frill  of  plain  net. 

Isn't  it  surprising  what  a  strong  and  lasting  elTect  Hngland's  fes- 
tivities have  u|x>ii  fashions?  l-irsl  there  was  the  coronaiion,  which 
introduced  the  rich  l-laist  Indian  style,  ami  now  the  Durbar  visit  has 
strengthcncil  the  influence,  which  is  apparent  in  the  draperies,  the 
sheer  fabrics,  the  lavish  use  of  headings  and  embrttideries,  the  ex- 
quisite, harmonious  blenfling  of  colors,  and,  above  all,  the  natural 
ligiire.  which,  notwith.stauding  all  rqtorts  to  the  contrary,  slill  gov- 
erns fashions  in  I'aris. 

The  leailiiig  couturiers  f<dlow  these  Oriental  types  in  all  their 
priMluctions,  ami,  naturally,  we  fall  riglit  in  line  and  accept  their 
ultimatum,  and  hence  it  is  that  w  e  are  now  surroumle<l  by  Oriental- 
ism galore. 

Mentioning  the  influence  of  F.a.st  Indian  styles  reminds  nte— of 
course,  jou  h.ive  seen  the  Durbar  turban  of  tulte  th;.t  has  recently 
come  to  us  from  I'aris?  But  4I0  you  know  that  tbcsi'  arc  now  the 
acceplett  evening  headdress,  and  will  be  worn  at  the  summer  resorts 
the  coming  season? 

At  Palm  iWach  this  swathing  hea<lgear  was  very  |>opular,  and 
eflfectnally  superseiled  the  hat  that  was  formerly  considcrcl  smart 
with  evening  toilettes. 
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The  Delicate  Appeal  of  the 
Non-Alcoholic  Perfume 

The  demand  for  "Dralle's"  is  among  women  of 
refinement  who  desire  ihe  true  fragrance  of  the 
»     blossom  undiluted  with  spirits. 

DnUc'i  Lilac,  for  eximpli!,  i»  the  fr«Ji  scent  of  new-cut 
IJLac  bkMrns. 

Measured  by  the  drof)  or  the  fluid  drachm  Dralle's  is  the  most 
costly  perfume  sold  in  America  and  the  most  lasting. 
Seven  odori  can  now  be  had  at  your  deslei'i  Ltlac  Rose,  Violet.  LjJy  of 
(he  Valley.  Naxcukui,  HrJiolrofH-  and  Wiilajia,  n  dauuy  cul-ftav  Phial  and 
ikoOTMt.  s>  illuKtalrit.  Piicr,  $1 .30  to  $7.50,  with  ihv  tvcrpUtm  el  viiilet. 
whicn  IS  $1.75  and  up.    loquire  foe 


Dralle's  Illusion 

ll>alU,  HamboTBl 

nported  by  GEO.  BORCFELOT  A  CO..  New  York 


WHY  do  the  l»dmg  utrciscs  wear  "Niagara  Maid" 
Sak  Glove.  7 

Because  Niagara  Maid  "  Silk  Glove*  tivc  better  w*ar. 
arc  more  beautiful  in  coloring  and  are  a  ifreater  eeoao- 
■ny  than  other  kiajs. 

Every   pair  contains  a  |{uarantee  of  the  double  finger  tip*. 

"Niagara  Maid"  Sdk  Hosiery  and  Und  erwear  are  aU 
quite  popular  among  the  best  ftage  people. 

II  you  are  unable  to  secure  <<  Niagara  Maid  "  products  in 
your  town,  write  us  and  we  U  supply  you  through 
your  dealer. 

' '  Charming  Jainiineu  anJ  aAWnle 
romfuri.  ' '  -  54ell«  Mayhew 
•• 'Per/er/ Jen/j.  "-Ottruile  Bryan 

NIAGARA  SILK  MILLS 


NEW  YORK 


NORTH  TONAWANDA.  N,  Y. 
SAN  l-KANCISa) 


CHICAGO 


Burgesser 

Tailored 


SPRING  and 

SUMMER 

combine  tKcquality 
and  style  that  char- 
acterize all  models 
bearing  tkis  trade 
mark. 

For  lale   at  ail 
Ieadi0|(  dealerf 
throuffhout  the 
United  States 
and  Canada 


Designed  and 
Introduced 

by 

A.  D. 

Burgesser 
isf  Co. 

149-151  FiftK  Ave. '4 

New  York 
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r*lliXi>  l>y  1  jlliiii 

A  licaalifu]  c<iwn  of  IiImIi  liberty  aritl  »il%<r  bcail^U  liilU 


Tlicw  tiillc  tiirlKnis  cs|iccially  carry  out  the  jtrcvailiriK  (Iricntal 
i<1ca,  aliil  a  lew  of  these  slniiiM  find  tlicir  way  into  cviTv  trunk  tliat 
Icavo  town  this  .stiiiiincr.  'I'hfy  arc  also  pretty  luailf  li|i  of  tin; 
f>tild  nets.  As  a  variatiun  utic  uf  the  new  »ilvere<l  plumes  niay  l>e 
siibstituleil  for  the  aiRrette.  'I"hcse  silvered  pUtiiies  ru  well  with 
the  silver  nets,  and  the  grays  arc  very  effevtive,  while  the  silvered 
pink  plumes  are  dtvidedly  pretty. 

.\  hcauiiful  turhan  of  cream  tnllc.  nolicc<l  at  the  theatre  recently, 
had  a  "hiutcrfly"  of  fine  creamy  lace  at  the  front,  nnd  a  large  jewel 
at  the  centre  formed  the  lj<j<ly  of  the  insect. 

Mentioning  cha)>caux  recalls  a  Inraiitiful  hat  that  I  saw-  last  week 
at  a  milliner's  cxhi!)it  at  the  hotel.  It  is  now  the  property  nf  one 
of  our  favorite  actresses,  lint  the  milliner  assures  me  that  it  can  lie 
duplicated  at  $,^5.  It  was  a  leghorn  overlaid  with  the  daintiest 
flowere<l  silk  chiffon,  and  it  most  charininglv  carried  out  the  new 
combination  of  feathers  and  flowers.  The  lonj;  Trench  plume, 
fastened  to  the  rijjht  side  of  the  crown.  Imd  sprays  of  heather  along 
the  centre  stem,  the  dainty  little  pink  bells  forming  a  charming 
cimibination  with  the  pink  Ihios  of  the  plume.  The  same  blossoms 
formed  a  trailing  vine  near  the  edge  of  the  «pi>er  brim. 

.Niiother  new  i<lea  in  millinery  has  just  come  over  from  Paris.  It 
is  the  placing  of  a  small  cluster  of  flowers  at  the  very  edge  of  an 
upward  nilling  brim  and  at  the  iip]icr  c<lgc  of  the  crow  n. 

.\nother  new  Parisian  idea  in  millinery  is  the  combination  nf 
fntils  and  flowers.  Mile.  Jeanne  Ixnuy.  the  popular  French  actress, 
wears  a  becoming  hat  trinmicd  thus  in  "I.c  Cnvm  dispose."  The 


flowers  arc  arranged  in  the  u|>right  fashion,  now  in  vogue,  while 
the  fruit  falls  gracefully  over  the  upward  turned  brim. 

Mile.  l.oury  also  shows  a  new  and  novel  arrangement  of  the 
aigrette  that  is  now  a  (fipular  ailjunci  of  the  stylish  coiffure. 

Metitiuning  llie  stage  reminds  me  of  a  call  I  made  uihjii  one  of 
our  prominent  aciicsses  the  other  day.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  men- 
tion her  name.  While  she  is  a  most  cliarming  an  obliging  woman, 
she  dues  not  feel  that  her  |»rivatc  wanlrobe  will  interest  the  public, 
but  I  know  it  svill,  .md  so  I  am  going  to  tell  you  atxiut  her  new  sea 
coal.  (  You  know  the  new  name  for  bathing  stiils  is  "sea  clothes.") 
It  is  a  long  coat  of  natural  crash,  made  up  in  the  long,  narrow, 
fashiunable  lines.  'I'lie  emerald-green  silk  lining  extends  .it  the 
edges  to  form  a  doubte  fold,  which  gives  the  ex<iuisitc  coat  a  pleas- 
ing fntish.  Near  the  eilgc  of  the  garment,  at  regular  intervals,  is  a 
row  of  large  iliscs  tinted  in  blue,  and,  to  mrikc  the  design  contin- 
uous, there  is  a  long  geometrical  pattern,  tinted  in  green.  All  along 
this  design,  which  forms  a  uni<|ue  border,  are  imitation  emeralds 
in  various  sizes.  Drops  of  the  same  jewels,  tastefully  applied,  still 
further  enhance  the  novelty  of  the  coat. 

I'roni  the  descriptiiti  y<iu  will  |ierceive  tlial  it  is  right  in  line  with 
the  present  Orietital  ilemand  in  fashion,  and  this  is  emphasized  by 
the  tnrban-shapeil  bathing  cap,  embellished  to  match  the  coat.  To 
coin]dete  the  set  there  is  a  sunshade  matching  in  material  and 
triiniuing. 

The  l,i<ly  ciinlided  to  mc  that  a  friend  h.i<l  just  brought  it  over 
from  braiice,  but  listen!  N'ow  here's  a  secret!  1  saw  a  set  in  one 
of  Miir  l'"iflh  .\vcnne  shops,  the  oilier  day.  llial  -n  closely  rcscm- 
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bles  tliis  one  that  it  miglit  be  a  l  opy  of  tlic 
model. 

The  actress  received  nic  in  licr  bnii<loir, 
as  I  made  a  morning  call,  She  looked 
charming  in  one  of  those  lovely  laccy  negli- 
gees that  have  ju»t  come  out.  It  was  made 
up  of  exquisitely  embroidcrcil  net  in  the 
semi-fitted  style,  and  fell  in  graceful,  un- 
broken lines  from  the  shouMcr  to  the  hem. 
The  extremely  deep  collar  was  edged  with 
a  frill,  and  three  tiny  frills  made  a  neat 
linish  at  the  foot  f)f  the  garment.  .She  wore 
this  over  a  slip  of  coral  cri-|>c-<lc-chine,  but 
slic  has  several  slips  in  various  colors  and 
materials.  And  that  this  lavriritc  of  the 
footlights  has  a  vein  of  economy  is  ap|>arcnt 
from  the  remark,  "You  sec,  these  ruln-'i  are 
really  very  practical.  When  soiled  they  are 
so  easily  laundered  anil  lo<ik  jnst  like  new. 
And  then  the  tub  silk  slips."  of  which  she 
has  several,  "arc  preferable  for  the  same 
reason." 

Right  here  1  might  call  your  attention  t<< 
the  beautiful  lingerie  negligees  that  are  this 
sca.son's  new  olTering.  I  have  seen  sonic 
l>eautiful  models — one  in  white  marquisette 
lia<l  bandings  of  fik-t  lace.  .Another  one  in 
Princess  lac«,  made  up  in  simple  coat  style, 
was  cxtrentely  elegant. 

.A  particularly  dainty  one  was  ntade  up 
of  two  deep  Bouncings  of  embroiilcrcd 
Itatiste,  anil  the  liodicv  portion  combined 
\'alcncienncs  lace. 

An  exquisite  negligee  in  the  wardrobe  of 
my  ho.stcss  was  of  satin-striped  pink  chiffon, 
in  a  very  delicate  shading,  worn  over  a  very 
pale  pink  chiffon  slip.  The  biMlicc  and 
>lccves  were  t>f  rich,  creamy  lace,  against 
which  the  pink  rosettes  l(H>kc<l  charming. 

I  particularly  admired  the  pink  sitin 
mules  encasing  the  feet  of  the  little  lady 
and.  to  eny  surprise,  she  informed  me  that 
a  llroadway  firm  make>  these  to  order. 
Those  she  wore  were  exqui.sitcly  enihroid- 
ere<l  in  a  tiny  raised  ros*  surrounded  by  a 
cluster  of  forget-me-nots.  She  displayed 
several  others,  some  ribbon-trimmed,  anil 
others  finished  with  a  simple  cord,  and  she 
explained  that  all  you  have  to  <lo  is  to  select 
your  color  and  ilc:<ign  and  the  firm  will,  in 
due  time,  deliver  the  mules  just  as  ordered. 
She  yaid  she  had  been  fortunate  in  finding 
some  of  the  \amps  in  stock,  all  ready  to  bo 
made  up  to  measure. 

Through  the  open  porlii-rc  I  noticed, 
thrown  over  a  chair  in  the  adjuining  ri»m. 
the  loveliest  night-dress  in  ilelicate  pink 
crepe-de-chine,  elal>orately  trimmed  with 
handsome  creamy  Cluny  lace  and  rosi-ttcs 
of  ribbon.  It  was  a  beauty,  and  the  actress 
conHded  U>  mc  that  she  had,  ".Xdoptcd  the 
crepc-de-chinc  mulerwcar,  loo,  because  it  is 
<o  soft  and  clinging,  and  washes  1>cauti- 
fully."  .And  then  she  exclaimed,  "Why,  I 
think  all  women  will  soon  ailopt  these  lux- 
urious garments."  .And  I  firndy  agree  with 
her.  1  notice  all  the  shops  are  displaying 
crepe-de-chine  nightdresses,  combinations 
and  princess  slips  in  increasing  minibers. 
and  thev  are  ccrtainlv  very  beautiful.  I'ink 
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INNOUNCE  the 
daily  arrivalf  of 
new  Gown*, 
Wrapt  and  Milli- 
nery of  the  newett  ma- 
terials and  detigiM. 

The  coat  shown  in  the 
illustration  is  a  Callot 
model  of  black  charmeute 
and  is  lined  with  gold 
colored  satin.  This  grace- 
fully draped  wrap  is 
characteristic  of  the  many 
smart  models  displayed  in 
the  coat  department. 

The  leghorn  hat  is  a  new 
creation  by  Jeanne  Lanvin, 
designed  with  snug  fitting 
inner  cap  of  shadow  lace, 
which  is  effective  in  hold- 
ing  the  coiffure  in  place. 


DONWrr  TELLER 
"  &  CO.  have  ready 
to  be  mailed  a  very 
attractive  brochure  - 
"TROUSSEAUX," 
which  is  intended  to 
aid  the  Spring  Bride  in 
her  selections  of  wed- 
ding apparel  and 
travel  wardrobe.  This 
booklet  is  handsomely 
illustrated  and  con- 
tains many  helpful 
suggestions. 

Address  Dept.  O., 
and  a  copy  will  be 
sent  you  prepaid. 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38tk  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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seems  to  lie  ihc  favorite  txlor,  aii<l  in  Iriiiiiiiings  tlie  Cliiny,  Irish 
aiul  \'.')lciu'iciine>  la<'c>  slinrc  tavor  alioiii  ci|iially. 

Ami  now  just  one  more  allii->ion  lo  iny  hostess — 1  know  this  svill 
interc&l  you.  During  niy  rail  a  pan-el  was  ilclivcrcrl,  anil  I  wish 
the  sender  couUI  have  witnessed  the  delight  and  appreciation  of  the 
recipient  as  I  did.   And  it  surely  was  justified.    It  was  a  most  cx- 
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FacU  Worth  Knowing 


HV  u-iH  ffladly  unjtJiiT  imy  imiuiry,  K'Uni;  namft  I'f  shi'tt  tvhert  Ihest 
ailielct  are  thm-n  or  sold,  frovidini:  a  stitmffd  ftixvloff  it  rnftaifd. 


One  of  the  must  recent  ini|iortations.  in  the  way  uf  toilet  ar- 
ticles, comes  to  us  in  a  box  containing  three  pre|>aralion5  of  most 


fhoco  liy  Schon<l<r 

A  I.<>VI;|.V  HAT  IS  RI.ACK  STUAW  ANn  VKI.VET.  KIKifti  ANn  TKIMMKO  WITH  WHITE  OSTRICH 


quisite  white  ostrich  fan  mounted  on  a  real  tortois.c  frame.  '"Vou 
know  these  fans  are  .so  fashionable  now,"  cxclainie<l  the  delighted 
woman,  "and  1  am  .so  glad  lo  have  it."  As  .she  waved  it  gracefully, 
w«  were  Imlh  astonished  to  .sec  a  tiny  hit  of  cardlxNird  flutter  from 
lielwfcn  the  sticks,  and  she  laughingly  glancc<l  at  it  an<l  then,  with 
a  frown,  remarked,  "How  stupid  of  the  shopkcciM.-r!"  The  little 
tag  read  $45,  which  surprise<l  me.  as  1  had  noticed  one  in  a  pruin- 
inenl  sl»op  only  the  day  lietnre  thai  was  just  a  trifle  Mnaller  but 
otherw  ise  a  fac-.simile,  and  the  price  was  only  $28. 


unusual  value  to  the  dainty  woman,  who  wishes  to  accentuate  her 
beauty  without  detection.  These  articles  arc  the  result  of  years 
of  experiment  in  Paris,  where  the  cult  of  iK-auty  is  most  consis- 
tently studied.  Therefore,  we  should  expect  lo  receive  lor  this 
fascinating  metro]Kjlis  our  best  toilet  rc<piisitcs. 

The  l>ox  contains  one  large  tube  of  cream,  which  is  a  most  un- 
usual beautifier  for  face,  neck  and  arms,  in  flesh  color  or  white ;  a 
smaller  tube  of  flesh  or  white  if  one  wishes  the  two  .shades  for 
use  for  evening ;  a  silk  s])onge  fur  application,  an<l  a  most  detiglit- 
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Naieu]  Dress  Shields 
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*.rA«tf  Biagmncw,"  %o  rasential  to  the  wfM'Cown<J  nomin.  ii  aisured  hr  th«  tist  oi 

WMttemore's 

ff  Shoe  Polishes 


■n 

V^ficty 


Fin«l 
Oualilr 


Meu'i-,  Wooicu'a  loJ  Cluld(cu'»  Sta^e^ot  ALL  Eifriliaod  colors 


THEY  BEAUTIFY  AND  PRESERVE  THE  LEATHER 


•Gilt  Edge  - 


ror  Liidi*«'tMdCiildra>i*»Sio«s, 

'hs  Cfstv  l<U<k  Avtsliiif  U«l  p'Aiihelf  cun- 
UuU  Oil,   Si^lciit  pfcwnrca.  Imiuili 

N  b»»iiU:"l  t><>lre.  LarrMl  qiuntilT,  fiiKii 
niUllt).  lt\»*c  »lt«  llm«,  UtMir  b'ti*)  r» 
m\  fl  SHIMS  WITHOUT  BRli.-jMlNr. 

**  r»«<Mrh  <;iii*>is*'  a  imalWr  p«cLa<«.  lit . 

Liquid  Suede  Drettingt 


Fnr  rli  1-- v.ut   anil  a'l  V 

C.X.r*  <.(  »..c<l«  diiii  M  ic    liJllicf   I  .  . 

J  v>  btiLk  4trd  cAdiir.  Hut  lip  kn  411  c<>li-i.. 
Al»ip  in  p^iHilvr  ti-m  [all  ci»Jor*).  N«>  W4ionK 
tor  ihovt  I"  4li  t .  .S  u  m«tUii|t  down  ul  ibc  tuc 
III  killiuu  lup  luu. 

We  rccommenil  l<«  ItLACK.  tuede  iltoM  ihc 
1ii|iii(t ;  (iir  Al.t.  cAlisr  i;olnr%  tli«  ptrndn*- 
EiUicr  kind, 


'Dandy' 


Coaitibi«tl<-t«.     K<«  Clc-Jfliif>c  snd 
PulUliii.ff  K.-(t.  T-ia  m  Yb1U>w 

"HlJir''     Rtiwl     Cxmbnatiim     Mima  ■« 

''l>iinilr4^MDiller44ie.  iNkc  in<ciit». 

\U>  IMfltn  U9  Rtd,  Rr.>«n,  4;u«  U«ul. 
■  •rtrtt  Jind  IUm  leither  shoes.   H^mt  tm* 

Dirty  Canvas  Shoes 


"  ihilrh  \%  lilt*-" 

nfl  l  li-  ltlll«-Stl> 

■1  n    ^•     •!«■«  • 


in  nn4  ii.'i«-witi« 
>ik.  1«it.  ■'•riT         t  ib«t«  WSn 


Whittemore  Bros.  &  Co.,  20-26  Albwij  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Cold  Storaifc  of  F//rs 

Pcrtcct  Storagc-Modcrarc  ( ihargcs 

Years  i>t  Continuous  Cold  Storage  have 
proven  the  superiority  »»t"  tlic  System  o\er 
all  tPthers. 

Our  Cold  Storof^r  Plant 
Is  III!  our  |)r».'mi^i>  in  iliarj;r  nf  f\|H.-rt  ami  practical 
flirrifr^,  and  i^  iiiiMli-rii  in  every  ilelail  tliat  witiilil 
aiil  in  tlit-  |irfMTvatiiin  aiiil  |irut<.-cli(>n  .<f  furs. 

Out  Morale  r<i.wi  arc  tlust  priKif,  secure  aj^inst 
iiioihs.  anil  llu'  oilnrs  <if  ninth  preventives  arc 
avoideil. 

Clrauiug 

.■\nicles  stored  are  lii^t  ileaneil  hv  vacuum  or 
conipresM-d  air.  Minor  rips  in  fur-;  will  be  sewe<l. 
aii.l  all  liir  cillars  cleanol  free  nf  cIiafKe. 

Kepairitig 

\\V  are  iKinicularly  will  e<|uipiK'il  for  repairinR 
anil  renirxlelliiif;  line  fur*  at  special  prices  .luring 
the  .'siunnier  nionilis. 


Lord  &  Taylor 


Ni:\\  V(  INK 


MRS.  ADAIR 

GANESH   TOILET  PREPARATIONS 

anJ  I  UlAI,  TKKATNUNTn.  rl:«firjbi«  (iir  run  mlr  »t  b«T  S«ln«M.  in 
New  \i>(k.  I^mitoii.rjrit  mi<I  Ni..c.  *ic  iIm «M(l*ie*4t  irf  "Mkc-ttr.''  Uirv 
rfaili  (lie  rAl'hK  x.<  «Il  K^niL«U«  andi  »c-«aubllah  br  Mttvai  mwm  a 

It.  j!iliT  riHtii  !-»t.*i.  -ii*r*.linc  rv.*         a  T">t»JiiI  r»„r. 

;  I  i-:  --  I  '  C  \  I.  i  \  1  Ml  NTTT*t.'r.  '     i  .  '  *.  cn^ 

■         '        I,. I  :  %\Tm  \  1  :rNI 

1-  ■  .       .  .  >i»4ini<»l  tMu  ■    I  At 

\\  \-<>  W.i  .  .1..  .  .ilii'ii  til*  Stixi<|i«iix  M  ,  .  .  .  ititrd. 
•lUiUvd  skills  iti  tciktvir  illKMrthnct*.  ts^. 
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flAIVRKH 
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fiTK.iP 
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SiMi,  Sl.kn. 

U  HIT*  M»K  V  tM  ABI.r  DOnK 

NEW  YORK,  21  W«rt  Street. 
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\eu>  llult  for  Sl>rius  ami  Summer  Outdoor  S(>orts  shown  l>y  .  I.  I).  liurgesser  &  Co. 


fill  aiiil  iialiiral  lulige.  i\liuh  l)u'  iiscil 
for  checks,  lips  or  nails.  This  cream  not 
alone  improve*  tiie  ap]>earancc,  tml  actually 
hcncfits  the  complexion  anil  protects  it  from 
the  elements.  <  hie  cannot  detect  the  slight- 
est trace  of  niakc-up  after  using,  aiul  it  will 
not  rill)  off ;  in  fact,  can  only  Ik-  rcinoveil 
with  the  aid  of  coUl  crcaio.  It  gives  the 
>kin  tliat  soft,  velvety  apiiearance  so  <lcsir- 
ahle,  and  has  a  faint,  illusive  odor. 

The  rouge  is  wonilcrfully  natural,  blend- 
ing in  with  the  flesh  tints,  so  as  to  be  utterly 
inilctectable.  This,  too,  can  only  be  rc- 
m<ived  with  cream,  \cver  have  I  seen  a 
more  untisual  array  of  toilet  preparati<ins. 
'Ilie  t)ox  contains  full  directions  for  nse. 
ami  will  at  once  win  favor  with  women  who 
wish  to  obtain,  or  retain,  their  beauty. 

Slcndemes-s,  sinuotis  lines  and  flexibility 
are  the  iilcal  of  every  woman,  whether  she 
bo  ohi  or  yonng.  The  wonuin  of  the  wil- 
lowy figure  retains  her  youthful  appearance 
long  after  her  more  "pmlgy"  siMer  has  re- 
signed herself  to  the  inevitable  bix>k  and 
cup  of  tea.  .Many  stout  i>eopIe  \\a>lc  time 
anil  money  with  futile,  and  often  dnngcr- 
wis,  experiments  for  the  reduction  of  flesh. 


when,  by  simply  lullowiiig  the  example  of 
many  of  the  leading  professional  people, 
they  would  not  alone  relieve  themselves 
from  the  too  much  flesh,  but  aKo  of  any 
form  of  rheumatism  or  skin  disease  to 
which  they  might  be  subject. 

It  is  an  open  .secret  that  many  of  the 
celebrate<l  lieauties  of  the  stage  owe  their 
youthful  lines  to  the  wearing  of  a  special 
make  of  rublier  garment.  The  lirm  re- 
sponsible for  the  medicated  rubber  garments 
have  received  unsolicited  testimony  from 
many  in  pri'Mtf  of  the  eflicacy  of  these  gar- 
meuls,  which,  it  goes  without  saying,  are 
absolutely  harndos.  aiul  not  weakening  in 
the  sliglil'^st  degree.  Keducliou  can  be 
etTected  anywhere  desired  without  reducing 
elsewhere,  for  one  may  secure  just  such 
garments  as  arc  siiitcil  to  your  particular 
ueetls. 

The  union  suit  for  the  reiluction  of  the 
entire  hody  In  made  with  slmrt  or  long 
-leeves.  and  to  the  ankles  or  knees.  The 
long  jacket  is  effective  w  here  one  wishes  to 
reduce  the  bust,  hips,  luck  and  abdomen. 
This  is  also  made  with  short  or  long  sleeves 
'I  he  Klon  jacket  is  for  reducing  the  liii^'. 


and  upper  part  of  the  body,  while  the  girdle 
pants  reiluce  the  limbs,  hijis,  abdomen  and 
waist.  The  hip  belt  many  women  find  ef- 
fective in  reducing  the  hips  and  alMlonicu. 
and  niav  be  had  in  twelve-inch  length  for 

$12. 

The  corsage  for  reducing  the  bust,  waist 
and  hips  cin  be  made  ti  i  suit  any  figure  with 
high  or  low  bust,  long  or  short  hips,  for 
$20.  When  one  wishes  to  remove  a  double 
chin,  the  neck  and  chin  band  will  be  foinid 
eflTeclive.  This  sells  for  $.v  The  chin  hand 
alone  is  Sj.  The  garments  are  highly  rec- 
ommended by  physicians  to  all  who  wish 
lo  reduce  their  weight  and  still  suflfer  no 
ill  effect  or  discoiii forts.  /Vdvice  is  given, 
anil  alt  correspondence  is  trealcil  confidently 
by  the  hc.id  of  the  firm. 

A  wonderfully  clever  man  he  is  who  in- 
vented the  permanent  hair  wave,  the  use  of 
which  not  alotie  saves  the  hair  from  the  in- 
jury caused  by  the  many  times  curling  pro- 
cess, hut  also  the  discomfort  of  knowing 
when  encountering  <lamp  weather  that  one's 
hair  is  straight  and  unbecomingly  lank.  .\ 
llioroughly  scientific  and  harmless  process 
this  is,  which  merely  cleans  the  hair  of  a 
bacterial  growth,  the  presence  of  which 
causes  it  to  grow  straight  instead  of  more 
or  less  wavy.  1  f  the  hair  waveil  by  this  pro- 
cess slKnild  show  a  tendency  to  become 
straight,  it  is  because  it  has  become  dirty 
anil  greasy,  and  a  good  shampiw  will  bring 
back  the  soft  waves  which  are  so  becoming 
to  every  woman.  For  those  who  cannot 
visit  the  establishment,  a  home  outfit  has 
Ix-en  airangcil,  ami  directions  arc  sent  for 
its  u.sc. 

.'\n  interesting  and  instructive  booklet  is 
mailed  upon  request. 

Uolls  have  become  a  fad  as  ornaments 
ix:>wadays,  and  are  often  disguised  as  a  pin- 
cushion, a  hatpin  holder,  a  tea  cosey,  and 
so  on,  but  the  other  day  was  the  first  time 
I  have  seen  one  do  service  as  a  perfume 
case.  This  doll  is  about  nine  inches  high 
ami  is  attired  in  a  chint/  pattern  (which  is 
a  very  recent  style  note)  silk  dress,  set  oflf 
with  a  gold  lace  fichu.  Her  china  head  is 
covered  with  a  quaint  little  Quaker  bonnet, 
and  over  her  arm,  also  of  china,  is  suspend- 
ed a  tiny  silk  reticule  in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  her  attire.  The  Iwttlc,  which  contains 
two  ounces  of  Luhin's  most  delicious  ex- 
tract, has  a  neck  that  fits  unilerneaih  into 
the  band  of  the  (kill's  skirt.    Tliesc  little 


If ranhliti  Simon  Co 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Zbe  "parfait" 
Washable  Silk  Shirt 

For  Women  and  Misses 

"I'arfjiit  "  \Va«hjil)lf  Silk  Sliirl 

No.  l6T'  Mannish  Moilel, 
Superior  (Juality  Silk  in  white 
with  lavender,  blue  or  black 
stri)>e»;  also  in  plain  white  or 
•  plain  black.  I'Vench  tumed- 
back  cuffs  and  detachable 
collar.    .Sizes  32  to  44  bust. 


SFKCI.M. 


3.95 


\  alHe  f-f..7S 


Fifth  Ave,  37lh  and  38th  Sts.,  New  York 
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Supremacy 

In  cvcrv'  field  of  human  cndcuv  or  there  is  one  product  that  excels  all  others;  one  that  stands 
unrivalled  and  unapproachable;  the  standard  of  comparison  hy  which  the  relative  merits  of  all 
others  arc  judged.  The  Chickcrin};  Piano,  the  inspited  work  of  its  creator,  Jonas  Chickering, 
is  universally  recognized  as  the  supreme  achievement  in  the  piano-maker's  art;  the  perfect 
instrument,  by  which  the  worth  of  all  others  is  measured — the  standard  of  comparison. 

Chickering  Pianos  may  he  bought  of  any  Chickering  rrprexnialii'e  at  Boston  prices 
nilh  added  cost  of  freight  and  ddieery.    Our  literature  lelll  he  sent  upon  request. 

CHICKERING    ^  SONS 

DtvUion — Ameritan  Picne  Co, 

781  Trcmont  Street  F.stablished  182^3  Boston,  Mass 
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I.VRIC    THEATRE     "Vsinsn"      A  np 
Comic  optra  in  two  acts  by  W.  S.  GillK-n  JL 
and  Sir  Artlinr  Sullivan.    Kcvivcd  on 
May  b  last  with  the  (olluwinx  cast; 


.Mjliic  DiirD 
\'tii]«  GiUrllc 


Rflpr.aM  numhortit...  1>e  Wolf  ll'^prr  l*alt<ncr   

.\rcliltilij   Gr<>«vcr>or.  Cvril   Scoll  Tfcc  Unly  AngcU... 

Coton<l  CAlirrl<> . .  .ti«o.  J.  .MacKarUnc  Tbe  l.d<Jy  Siiihir.... 

Ma)or   MurRatroyd  EagcDC  Co»lc^  The   Lkly   ElU  t'hrtttinr  NirSrit 

Lx.,  lJukc  i>f  IluiiMatiU-. Arthur  AMritlsr  Ttu-  l^lr  Jknt  Kva  lkiirit|Hin 

No  nutter  how  ephemeral  the  stibject  of  a  satire  may  be,  if 
its  treatment  is  keenly  analytical  ami  possoscs  the  prnpi-r  literary 
quality  it  ii  certain  to  emhire.  A  \)om  in  view  is  the  case  of 
"Patience."  now  in  revival  at  the  Lyric.  Certainly  notliinf; 
cotild  ht  (leader  than  the  sestlietic  craze  which  Oscar  Wilde  em- 
phasized so  emphatically  thronglwut  Fngland  mure  than  thirty 
years  ajjo.  and  yet  Gilbert's  book  pleases  almost  as  potently  as 
ever.  Its  jKilished  lyrics  are  laughed  at.  the  lines  nel  re.s]nin>ive 
effects,  and  as  a  new  f>eneration  of  pla\ goers  files  out  of  the 
theatre  there  are  nothing  but  e.xpressions  of  delight  that  this 
cheerful,  bright  and  witty  o|)eretta  evoke*.  Which  is  the  more 
important  in  the  succc-ns  of  an  opera,  the  librettist  or  the  coni- 
poser.  has  not  and  cannot  probably  be  dctermineil.  bnt  in  the 
collaboration  which  existe<l  so  many  u'ars  between  tiilbert  and 
Sullivan,  the  union  was  one  of  ahiMst  f>erfect  anil  absolute  bal- 
ance. It  was  a  wonderfid  combination,  and  the  pleasure  they 
gave  in  their  generation  to  the  thousands  who  heard  them  will 
still  be  handed  down  to  and  employed  by  the  thousands  yet 
unborn. 

It  is  a  rich  and  sumptuous  setting  which  Messrs.  Shulwrt  and 
Brady  have  fnniishetl  for  this  revival.  Melville  F.llis.  the  <le- 
signer  of  the  costumes,  saw  fit  10  take  lilnrrtics,  ami  instead  of 
giving  the  wonwn  the  clinging  robes  of  the  pre-Raphaclile;. 
garbed  his  very  good-looking  female  choristers  in  a  pscud<i-(ireck 
concoction,  charming  in  color  and  calctdatcd  to  «Ii<nv  ofT  their 
pnlchritiidinous  lines  to  the  best  advantage. 

Sullivan's  scores  always  sound  easier  than  they  are.    " Pa- 


tience" is  not  a  simple  "lue.  but  the 
joint  cliorns  renders  it  with  fine 
\iiluinc  of  lone,  accompanied  by 
much  .s|iirited  action  and  necessary  languorous  grace. 

It  is  not  neces>ary  to  compare  the  eflForts  of  the  present  ex- 
ponents wilh  those  who  figured  in  ihc  original  priMhiction.  Dc 
Wolf  Hop])er  is  a  delightful  liunlhonic,  artistic  and  roslraincd, 
but  funny,  while  his  rich  voice  and  fine,  distinct  diction  are  a 
delight  to  tho>e  who  enjoy  an  appreciation  of  witty  lyrics.  Cyril 
Scott  is  only  mildly  successful  as  t  irosveiwr,  but  there  is  a  splen- 
did military  trio,  virile,  sonorous,  spiritetl  in  the  persons  of 
George  J.  .Macl'arlane.  Kugeiic  Cowles  anil  .\rlhnr  .\ldridge. 
.•\s  a  picture.  .Marie  Horo  is  Patience.  Iler  voice  is  a  trifle  small 
and  still  for  so  exacting  a  role,  but  for  amplitude  of  jierson  and 
stilTiciency  of  lone  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  l{va  Davenport's 
Lady  Jane.   

NEW  AMSTERDAM  THEATRE.    •Rninx  -    Light  oprra  in 

■hrt'r  acts  hy  Rrtiinald  <U'  Knven.  lliu>k  liy  Harry  R  Smith.  Revived 
•  >n  May  6  last  with  the  fulluwins  i-'asl : 

I.itllr  John  Crl  r,»nl.n..tl      R.-liin   llmHl  .....VValttr  llT'lr 

.Mian  a- Oikir   Klorrm-r  WicklLim     Maid  Marian  BcMa  AUwn 

Wilt   Si-arlcl  IU.il   Rny-^larl      Slirriff  of  XtKlincham...  E^win  Sirvrni 

.^iiiiabrl   Ann   SwirSiirnr     flny  of  Cilbomr  .Sidnry  llracr 

t'rthr   Turk  OoTBr   FrMhtn^liam      flor  Marie  Wiwa 

l>aiMr    Oiirilm  Vmimr    Ibll      <;«rl   Unrnlhy  Arthur 

The  ia.sk  of  the  critic  would  be  pleasant  iiideetl  if  on  every 
occasion  he  ha<l  nothing  but  praise  t<i  ilislribute  to  all  concenicd, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  present  revi«il  of  .Mr.  Reginald  de  Koven's 
delightful  o|«.'retta.  "Robin  IIixmI."  In  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
playgoer  there  was  never  a  more  iinanimou>  verdict  than  the  one 
heard  <>n  the  o|>ening  night  an  overwhelming  success  from 
every  ))oint  of  view.  What  a  lessnn  this  for  the  producing  man- 
ager! Here  is  an  operetta,  laid  away  and  forgotten  on  the  dusty 
managerial  shelves,  revived  now  for  the  first  time  in  twenty 
years.   Why  should  the  beauties  of  this  work  have  been  hidden 
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all  (his  timer  UM-fasliioned,  out 
of  <Jalc — noiisensi:!  It  is  just  as 
fre-ih,  just  as  cliarniiiiK  to-day  as 
II  was  when  it  first  tuuk  the  tuwii 
by  storm  two  <leca<les  ago.  "Kobin 
Hood"  wears  well.  Wiilioui 
doubt,  it  is  one  of  tlie  master- 
pieces in  the  field  of  American 
lighi  n|>era,  It  is  a  work  that  will 
live  and  give  delight  to  genera- 
tiiMis  _\et  to  come. 

The  present  nianagrmcnt  ij  also 
to  be  congratulated  on  having 
found  for  the  title  role  a  tenor 
w  ho  can  act  as  w  ell  as  he  can  sing. 
Mr.  Waller  llydc  is  an  artist  of 
no  mean  ability,  and  his  voice, 
though  not  voluminous,  rings  true 
at  all  times.  The  respective  roles 
of  .Maid  Marian  and  .-Man-a-Dale 
are  well  taken  care  of  by  Bella 
.Mten  anti  Florence  W  ickham,  two 
artists  heard  rejieateilly  last  sea- 
son at  the  Metrojtolitan  Opera 
House.  A  new  soprano,  Miss 
Ann  Swinburne,  was  very  cliarni- 
ing  as  .Annabel,  and  the  others  in 
the  excellent  cast  all  <listingnishe>l 
themselves,   among    theni    |!asi1    '  """"'fiii^  i.  , 

RuySflacl,    George     Frolhingham,  Trio  from  tlw  orUlml  production 

ami  our  old  friends,  Pauline  Hall  and  lidwin  Stevens.  Tlie  cos- 
tumes, misf-fn-sccnc  and  orchestra  were  up  to  the  high  statidard 
of  this  admirable  pro<hic(ion. 


D.M.YS  Tllli.ATRK.  "The  Exi-lobeii."  Plav  in  Umt  acts  I.)  W. 
Somrrsrt  MaURham.    Produced  on  May  7  ulth  ihc  following  cast: 


AlrKBnrfcT    Madtnuie  Lewi*  Willrr 

Richard   Lnma*  Charlet  Oirrry 

rWorw    Allcrton   Reginald  [lanr 

Sir  Kotwrl  nou1gvr,,.|.  Malrolan  Dunn 

Rc*-.    lamf*  Carbery.  Iftrnrr  CarviM 

l»r.    AH.nm-'->n  "^laTilpy  ITarritno 


CaiM.   MalliM  I.cwi4  llrouffhton 

Rutirr   ElwTn  Ealoii 

Cliarl»«   Frank  IVjawn 

Lu<5  .\MrrliHi  CoiiuaDDc  Collier 

f.ady   KcNcy  Sttianne  SlicMon 

Crowle-y  Oracr  Larvr 


I  .'ndoubtcdly  as  a  iryout  in  the 
make-np  of  a  repertory  for  next 
scTson  ,\lr.  Lewis  Waller  pro- 
cluced  for  a  limile<l  run  at  Daly's 
"The  Kxplorcr,"  a  conieily-drama 
in  four  acts  by  W.  Somerset 
.Maugham.  In  London,  where  the 
play  was  first  presented  -.ome  four 
\ears  ago,  it  achieved  a  certain 
success,  due,  wtthnut  iloubt,  to 
the  personal  popularity  of  the 
star,  for  the  revelation  of  its  con- 
lent  here  went  to  show  that  the 
author  is  far  more  effective  as  a 
composer  «if  light,  ingenious  com- 
edies than  in  the  construction  of  a 
serious  play. 

It  may  safely  be  prc<licled  that 
It  w  ill  not  prove  very  successful 
cither  as  a  box-office  magnet  or 
as  a  medium  for  the  display  of 
Mr.  Waller's  histri<Niic  accom- 
plisluncnts.  To  put  it  mildly, 
"The  Lxplorer"  is  pretty  [)oor 
slulT.  It  is  even  a  MHircc  of  won- 
der that  Ite  should  ever  have  con- 
sidered it  worthy  of  production, 
riut  stars  are  human,  and  Ihc  role 
of  the  Self-contained.  long-sutTer- 
ing  hero,  brave  and  self-sacrific- 
ing, always  d<ies  appeal  to  those  who  love  the  centre  of  the  stage 
and  the  illuminating  ra\s  nf  the  sparkling  spotlight. 

Alexander  .Mackenzie  is  a  <laring  explorer.  On  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  Africa  he  l>ecomes  engaged  to  Lucy  .-Mlcrton, 
the  daughter  of  a  couvicle<l  forger.  .Mackenzie  agrees  to  take 
with  liim  her  brother,  a  weak  degenerate.  In  the  wild.';,  young 
.Mlerton  commits  a  nuirder  and  places  the  expe<lition  in  great 
jeopardy.  To  redeem  himself,  he  takes  up  a  jK>sition  of  extreme 
danger,  saves  the  conmiand.  but  is  killed,  apimrently  a  hero. 


of  "l*al>rnrr"  (n  Lonilon,  IHSl 


.Sir  1 


(l^wil  WillUrl  M  .tarr- I.anc> 

Kci  111.    Sir  Robert  Boulflcr  apolticiir*  10  Akxander  Macfcenaic 
.S('r.NK  IN  W.  .SUMER.SKT  M.\i:(:llAM-S  COMF-OY  DRAM A.  "TIIK  FJtPt.ORKR.-  SHICN  AT  DALrS  THFm\TRE 
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When  Mackenzie  returns  to  Rngland  his  great  accomplisliment 
is  dimine*!  bv  a  letter  to  the  Timfs.  which  insinuates  that  Mac- 
kenzie iacrificcil  the  bi»y  to  >avc  himself.  To  tell  the  truth  wouli) 
make  Lucy's  lot  still  niore  unentlurahic,  and  so  he  suffer*  in 
silence  and  nearly  loses  his  pros|>cctive  bride,  but,  of  course,  the 
truth  comes  out,  and  there  you  are;  all  of  uhich  is  conventionally 
theatrical  and  by  no  means  omvincinp.  Mr.  Waller's  perform- 
ance of  the  explorer  is  as  dexterous  an<l  pleasinp  as  the  part 


sages,  is  not  altogether  spoiletl  by  its  American  adaptation.  The 
story  remains,  but  the  supplementary  things  would  in<licate  that 
the  maid  herself  had  gone  the  rounds  of  the  variety  shops  on 
some  bargain  day.  This  docs  not  mean  that  the  ojK-ra  is  made 
up  largely  of  specialties,  but  it  docs  mean  that  di.scrction  has 
been  made  in  the  selection  of  the  American  variations.  The 
adapters  have  angmentcil  a  rather  simple  original  after  the  pro- 
cess of  inlaying,  illustrating  the  bare  text  with  manv  pictures. 


ItiMa  Whtu 


Right  li>  Irfl — jamri  T.  rowrpf.  Flxvia  i\rt'>ro,  Lvlln  l.iMiilpn  and  Hwtv* 
ACK.Ve  IN  THE  ML'SICAt.  CI>MEI»V.  "TWO  l.im.E  BRIDKS,"  KEI  ENTI.V  I'UF.SE.XTEl)  .AT  THE  C.VSI.NO  TnE.\TRK 


deserves.  It  makes  no  demands  upon  his  real  skill,  nor  in  the 
rendering  of  which  can  it  give  him  much  personal  graiificatinu. 
The  redeeming  feature  of  the  play  is  a  trio  of  come;ly  sceno 
betwcen  a  mid<llc-age<l  man  and  woman  of  the  world.  The  <lia- 
logue  here  is  trenchantly  witty  and  genuinely  amusing.  Its  deft 
treatinenl  is  capitally  executed  by  Charles  Clierry  and  (irace 
Lane.  The  lachrymose  heroine  is  iKirtraye<l  by  C"onslance  t.'ollier. 
It  \i  not  an  inspired  im|>ersoiuiion. 


GI-OBF.  THE.XTRK.  •'The  Rose  MAin."  OixrTttla  in  twi>  acts  li> 
Itrutio  (iranii'listacdlcfi.  t.yrics  tiy  Robert  it.  Smith.  .Adapted  by  II.  It. 
Smith  and  Kaymond  I'cck.    I'roducrd  April  2t  with  the  {ollowinti  ciixt : 


Dulcr  of  Ikirrkcurr  ].  II.  t>u<Tr|r 

S«r  John  IVrtman   R.  E.  Grilism 

Prinnu  llildi  Edith  Ocdirr 

IVnnis   Ed.  Call>>hrt 

Strhmulce  Al.  Sn<an 

Chwtilvy   AnhuT  t.*rrbr 

iAjphne   Adrirnn«  AciBar<l< 

Anvria   Emil>e  Lra 

Rcrmicr   May  Emorv 

lUrll;   Walintf  I>hilli|>  Sh<IKd<l 

Cwmitolen   Bruce  llorothy  Fnllis 

Myrtle   r>oi>liItle  LouIm  Brunclle 


>Ulwl   Willipji  Grace  Willlim. 

XIailfr    Mor«nner  /ane  Rttck 

Mamti     Mnrrii  Eitllc]  Kclky 

Xliiklinc  Min«  isi'lle  Mclirt 

Maixic   SctiuytfT  Anne  Riymoni) 

Cnitntr^   lUrtrand.,  ..Juliette  Diki, 

Wait   Harry  Lambkn 

Coant   Ortoffihr  Alfred  ruartini; 

ManiHi*  Catfaicikac  i-'harU*  Wheeler 

OtiVe  iI'Emc  .E.  .Speocer 

Mivnher  lierman  Cavalrr.-P.  McCullouitti 
Mem.  Ean  Iniliaii  Lancers.  PhiHtp  Sheffield 


There  is  always  a  .story  of  some  consistency  ami  sanity  in  the 
librettos  written  for  foreign  ojieras.  it  thus  happen>  that  "The 
Rose  .Maid,"  interjKilated  as  it  is  here  and  there  with  inane  ]>33- 


This  liap|)\  result  was  inevitable  in  the  employment  of  Jtdian 
.Mitchell  as  the  stage-nunagcr.  jNo  iloubl  he  has  aildcil  grace 
and  movement  and  color  and  variety  to  it.  'I  o  entertain  an  auili- 
cncc  by  such  ntcans,  witliout  a  tetlious  moment,  is  an  achievement. 
To  piece  together  a  variety  shuw  is  no  achievement  at  all.  1  Icrc 
is  a  proiluction  that  is  pleasingly  new.  It  came  very  near  having 
six  yiiung  men,  identically  attired,  attach  theni.>elvcs  to  six  beau- 
tiful shmv  girls,  e(|uip|>cd  in  six  beautiful  gowns,  and  go  through 
the  usual  cu<|uetries,  but  after  they  ha<l  m.i<le  a  mere  feint  of 
their  purpuse  they  were  driven  from  the  livid  b>  triiuiK.'S  of  daiic- 
i'lfT  K'fls.  "ho  were  more  to  the  purpose.  The  opvra  is  new  in 
that  it  has  plenty  of  conietly  without  the  aid  of  a  hardworking 
comedian. 

The  story  is  about  something,  and.  curiously  enough,  it  gives 
the  impression  of  substantiality,  when  in  reality  it  is  next  to  ini- 
possible.  What  the  jwople  tlo  is  so  natural  that  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence why  ihey  do  it.  .\  rich  olil  imde  has  a  spendthrift 
nephew  whn  is  to  he  his  heir.  On  making  an  unexpected  visit 
to  the  amiable  and  handsome  scamp,  that  young  man  anil  his 
companions,  not  knowing  him,  ofTcml  him  by  their  liberties  and 
conmieni  nu  his  iiersimal  apiiearance  anil  habit''.  The  old  man 
lintmtiful  then  reveals  himself  and  ( ('.it</tiiii<-ii  .m  faaf  .r) 
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No.  1.  Art  I  — K.lwin  Sttvci.*  a»  ih^   Sfcpriff.  >».ItH'y  Itrkfy  a«  Sir  llnv.  Ptuliii^  1I»M  ««  lUrnr  Ihmlcn.  <ic<-riic  Fr'-th-neli*!!!  ««  Knar   fi-<i      N-   '.V  II  •"■•.iitm  r,r 

at  AnnatMl,  l'aialii>c  Hall  a*  INimc  I>ur<)cn.  Edwin  Sitvcnt  u  ih«  Sttrriff.  No.  S — liamc  |iurd<ii  and  Knar  Tuck.  \a.  «  IWIU  Alun  a*  UmI  MAfMii  an  J  VV^iiii  Ugtiit 
a»  Rolwn  Ilrt«d.    Ko,  B — Ann  Svinbunie  as  Annalirl,  Ftorr»f*  Wickliam  aa  AIan-a-I>ilr.    No.  • — Morria  dancvn  In  Art  I.  1  CjjC 


SCKNE  IN  IIF.NRV  IIKRXSTI:! N'S 


(M.  Lwrirtl  Guilry)  iMtlr.  M^lclolic 

Acl  lit.     Alewmdrc:   "I  comaiilfed  a  Ihrft"" 
XKW  in. \Y.  -I.'.NSS.MT."  Wllll  li  l  ll.\RI.KS  FROIIM AS 


Wil  l-  l'RI>K\T  IIKRK  NKXT  SKrTKJIIlF.R 


HF.NkY  BERNSTF.IN.  who 
wrote  "The  Thief"  and 
other  pieces  uf  a  sensational 
nnler,  alt  of  which  are  well  l<nu\vn  in  this  country,  has  added 
another  rcniarkahic  work  t<t  his  already  loii^  hst  of  successful 
plays.  This  is  "L'Assaui"  (The  Attack),  drama  in  three  acts, 
lirtKhiceil  at  the  t;yinna>c  early  this  year.  Cliarles  Frohman  will 
present  the  play  in  America  next  fall,  John  Ma>on  appearing  here 
in  the  role  <)ri|»inatetl  by  Lucien  (iuilry  in  Paris. 

The  story  of  "The  .\ttack,"  like  those  of  "Raphael."  "Israel." 
"Samson,"  "Ic  V'olcnr."  is  particularly  free  from  stage  tricks  and 
devices  that  niinht  answer  for  siihtli-tics.  It  is  not  so  simple  as 
tlKMc  of  the  earlier  I'emstein  plays.  lK-cause 
the  most  recent  piece  iliusiratc>  two  themes, 
anil  they  but  one ;  nevertheless,  il  would  be 
a  bcfogK^d  mind  indeed  that  >hould  liml 
"L'As&aut"  complex  or  obscure. 

Hcmstein,  in  fact,  wrilinc  without  much 
previous  study,  has  dared  from  the  first  to 
present  to  the  over-refined  Parisians.  accM.<- 
tomed  to  the  wire-drawn  raniiticalinns  of 
thought,  plays  that  deal  with  primitive,  almo.st 
primordial  instincts,  anil  he  succee<le<l  from 
the  first.  He  invited  them  to  give  up  their 
dinners  of  carefully  compounded  courses,  their 
dainty  sauces  and  bouquets,  and  sit  down  with 
him  before  a  f;if;aniic.  blon<|y  joint  hackeil  off 
from  the  ox  with  one  blow.  If  isn't  so  very 
wonderful  that  their  apjietitcs,  jaded  by  the 
entre-mcls  of  .Scribe.  Sardou,  d'Knnery  fnol 
to  mention  the  countless  modern  theatrical 
eo<iks)  responded  to  Hcrnstein's  bluff  and  al- 
most brutal  appeal. 

Hernstcin  began  his  study  of  life  on  the 
noiirsc.  His  first  active  participation  in  busi- 
ness was  as  a  broker;  the  nictho<ls  he  acquired 


A  New  Bernstein  Play 


M   IIE.SMY  BtRXSTEIN 


thus — <piick  onler.  rapid  deduction 
— he  took  into  his  second  line  of 
business,  which  is  playwritini;.  He 
gives  that  early  training  little  credit  for  his  rapid  conquest  of  his 
public,  but  says,  and  prolwbly  thinks,  he  owes  il  to  his  teni|)cra- 
mcnt,  aixl  also  to  his  race,  for  he  is  a  Jew,  .-\  capricious,  tumul- 
tuous inspiration  presides  over  his  lalws.  He  writes  with  a  sort 
of  madness,  pacing  his  chamber,  talking  aloud,  swearing,  gesticu- 
lating, tearing  up  paper.  He  works  in  this  way.  he  has  said,  furi- 
ously far  into  the  night.  Periixls  of  calm  gestation,  hours  of 
silent  meditation,  never  come  to  him.  Composition  with  him  is 
a  conflict,  noisy,  confused.  His  scenes  roll  like  thunder  from  the 
electric  conditions  which  caused  them.  It  is 
surprising  that  the  noises  he  evokes  do  not 
drown  each  other;  but  they  rio  not.  for  this 
writer  moves  adroitly  through  violence,  sus- 
tained by  a  fitness  for  his  task  that  can  only 
t)e  a  gift  of  nature. 

"We  are  tourists,"  says  Bernstein,  "in  a 
feverish  quest  for  the  picturesque;  wc  fKsne- 
trate  with  cold  curiosity  into  the  turpitudes, 
the  liid<leti  griefs,  the  cruel  hatreds  of  men." 

In  the  work  of  a  man  who  thus  belittles  his 
literary  ideal  we  fin<l  a  singular  mixture  of 
melodrama  and  the  epic — a  combination  of 
the  common  and  the  exceptional.  The  mix- 
ture is  not  new  to  France;  it  can  be  detected 
in  certain  dramas  of  Hugo.  What  lends  ti> 
Hemstein  an  api>carance  of  spontaneity  is  his 
devotion  to  miwlern  life.  Mrwlern  life.  rulc<l 
by  money,  which  makes  its  subjects  all  men 
equal  in  grief  and  shame,  is  Piemstein's  con- 
stant, undeviating  theme.  So  when  this  play- 
wright exploits  the  manias  of  love,  hate,  ven- 
geance, fury,  he  is  the  master  of  a  torrential 
manner  that  is  more  rapid  titan  profound.  He 
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lia!>  the  |>riit)urilial  in:«tiiK-ts,  and  is  able  tu  purtrav  ihcni  willioiil 
shades.  His  hero  i»  cither  a  hull,  lowering  his  massive  head  to 
destroy,  or  an  unchained  liun  driving,  with  liis  nar,  tlie  terrified 
people  into  their  hiding  places.  These  hernes  have  nothing  psy- 
dwlogical ;  tlu-y  are  simple — a*  siniple  as  the  cireinnstances  their 
author  studies  them  in.  A  "boursier"  adores  his  aristocratic 
wife  whu  hates  him.  To  ruin  tlie  iHan  for  whom  >he  lietrays  hin>. 
he  deMniys  his  uivn  f<irtune,  but  saves  his  seU"-res|Hrci— ".Sinison." 
In  order  to  ilress  tastefnlly,  and  keep  her  husband's  love,  .Marisc 
ignobly  steals  from  her  hostess,  and  permits  the  imur  y<iung  man 
w  ho  loves  her  to  be  accnseii  of  the  crime — "Ic  N'oicnr."  A  prini-e, 
ferociously  anti-Semitic,  prov<*e»  a  Jewish  banker,  only  to  <lis- 
cover  that  the  Jew  is  his  own  father;  he  kills  himself — "Israel." 
These  plays  illustrate  the  I'lernslein  theatre.  In  each  of  them  the 
.solution  Climes  like  lightning,  and  this  rapidity  destroys  linc>se; 
the  action  goes  by  leaps  anil  bounds.  I'cmstein  resembles  I'ynm, 
with  whont  asterisks  look  the  place  of  explanation. 

ISernstein's  style  exactly  suits  his  construction.  Insupportable 
to  the  rea<ler,  this  argot  of  the  world  of  finesse  ot  »if  intrigue 
niarvelously,  a''  wc  -say,  "gets  across."  IJircct,  living  and  com- 
mon, this  author's  dialogue  is  in  the  tone  of  his  drama,  it 
"exteriorizes,"  And  he  ]»osscs.scs  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  power 
of  compelling  his  audience  to  collabor,ite  with  him. 

In  "I'.Xssaut,"  the  author  foun<l  another  almost  universal  sub- 
ject, and  he  hamlled  it  with  his  accustonu-d  ilirectness.  It  is  im- 
passioned; it  strikes  many  notes,  the  audience  laughs,  the  auili- 
cnce  cries,  and  while  the  story  is  ingenious  it  i>  toM  simply.  One 
needs  only  the  ordinary  (juality  of  brain,  and  a  heart  capable  of 
conuuon  emotions,  to  understanil  and  applaud  this  play. 

.Mcxandrc  Merital,  J.?  years  old.  introthiced  as  a  leader  of  the 
socialist  party,  and  spoken  of  as  future  Pre.sideni  d«  Conseil,  is 
its  hero.  In  the  first  act  we  sec  him  at  his  country  place  at 
l"Hnar<l  >urrinnided  by  two  adoring  sons  and  a  daughter,  anil 
adore<l  by  Kcnee,  the  latter 's  intimate  friend.  For  the  four  pre- 
a'din^  summers  this  yoimg  girl  lus  spent  licr  vacation  with 


.Merital's  family.  .Admiring  her  noble  chamcter.  .Merital  pro- 
poses a  marriage  between  her  and  his  elder  son.  Ucnec  refuses; 
she  ctoes  not  love  the  son,  but  she  ilocs  love  the  fatlicr,  tlic  "grailil 
homme."  who  has  long  In-en  a  wi<lowcr. 

In  a  scene  which  may  be  <lescrilied  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
vincing of  the  nioilern  drama,  Keni-e  makes  a  timid  avowal  of 
her  feelings  to  .Merital  without  .shm-king  anyl)o<ly's  sensibility, 
there  is  so  nuich  sincerity  an<l  frauknc>s  in  it.  I'laltereil  thougli 
he  is,  .Merital  knows  life  an<l  iloubts  the  future.  Kencc,  how- 
ever, knows  that  slic  cannot  love  twice,  and  feeling  sure  of  her 
heart,  offers  it  to  him  without  hesitation. 

This  scene  "for  two"'  is  prolonged,  .Merital  rca.sfms  with  the 
girl,  who  is  divinely  obstinate.  At  length  she  convinces  him  that 
he  may  joyfully  accept  this  happinos  which  has  come  to  him 
imexpecte<lly.  Lucicn  Giiitry  (Merital)  |)orlrayed  a  man  who. 
ex|>ecting  for  his  declining  ilays  only  ordinary  joys,  .suddenly  gels 
a  glimpse  of  a  supreme  happiness,  lie  loves  the  girl  with  his 
whole  heart,  is  at  first  distressed  by  her  confession,  then  accepts 
with  rapture  this  belated  hli.ss.  In  this  scene,  the  actor,  always  a 
favorite  with  Parisians,  won  more  than  his  accu>louied  meed  of 
admiration. 

So  far  the  piece  pursues  a  happy  domestic  course,  without  a 
.suspicion  of  drama.  It  is  on  the  way.  Senator  l-repcau,  political 
ally  of  Merital.  a  |Kiwerful  (lirector  of  the  siH-ialistic  organ,  Tlw 
Offender,  arrives  in  his  automobile  from  Paris.  He  brings  bad 
news.  .\n  obscure  Paris  Journal  has  charged  Merital  that  very 
morning  with  having  roblicd  his  emploxer  when  he  w  as  a  lawyer's 
clerk  at  drcnoble.  Merital  is  astonisheil  that  l-reiieau  should 
have  taken  ttie  trouble  to  motor  all  the  wav  from  the  cipital  to 
warn  him  alxHit  this  cahnnny,  which  he  finils  beneath  his  notice. 
He  is  still  more  disquieted  when  PreiH-au  evpUins  that  The  De- 
fender has  simultaneously  published  a  denial  of  the  story,  for  he 
realizes  that  this  denial  elevates  the  obs4-iire  author  i  f  the  lie  to 
the  position  of  insulting  him— .Mcxandrc  Merital.  Frciieau  has 
dune  more;  he  lias  had  the  iCnniinued  mi  fuge  ur> 
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LA  MAL.U.L'EMTA 


ME:1<1lANS  going 
.iliniad  this  summer, 
wIm)  (Iu  iii)t  »;x|>frl  111 
exlcnil  ill  fir  jiuiriK'ying  Ui 
exotic  Spain,  will  liii<!  in 
tloii,  reatlv  to  their  hand,  real 
Spanish  danriTs  of  the  most 
ccli'liratcd  ltran<l  disfjorlmg 
themselves  in  an  atmosphere 
itiure  S|>ani!ih  than  Spain  it- 
self, while  the  delightful  mu- 
sic of  Bizet's  "Cannon."  with  its  Moorish  strains,  cloys  the  senses. 

Never  has  the  rivalry  hetween  the  Alhambra  Music  Hall  ami 
the  Kmpire,  I.onchm's  twin  homes  of  the  hallct,  resulted  in  a  more 
gorgeous  feast  for  the  e\c  and  ear  th.in  the  new  (barmen  hallct, 
with  which  the  Alliamhra  is  now  carrying  press  an<l  public  by 
storm.  The  pruchiction,  which  closely  ffillows  the  story  of  the 
opera,  was  staged  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Heger,  mailre  de 
ballft  of  the  Imperial  t  >|)era  llou>e.  Warsaw,  at  a  cost,  it  is  said, 
of  twenty-live  thousand  dollars,  which  di  es  not  seem  excessive  in 
view  of  the  sumptuousness  of  the  settings  and  the  in)|>iirtatiou  of 
numerous  high-priced  .Spani.sh  artists  to  give  native  interpretation 
to  the  familiar  action,  Mr.  .Motil,  of  the  Alhambra.  following  the 
inoflern  custom,  gathered  his  material  and  ]K-ople  at  first  hand  in 
Spain,  spending  money  lavishly  and  yet  with  a  view  to  the  ulti- 
mate dividends,  which  his  ballets  must,  and  do,  yield  to  the  pro- 
nwiers  abroad,  and 
which  are  s  c  1  d  o  n> 
found  in  the  credit  col- 
umn of  similar  under- 
taking on  this  side  of 
the  water. 

In  Maria  la  IWIIa. 
Mr.  .Mold  has  fotmd  a 
new  and  most  ingra- 
tiating Carmen,  whose 
grace  is  like  that  of  .1 
wild  bird,  free  on  the 
wing.  llcsi<lcs  marked 
mimetic  skill,  she  has 
youth,  beauty.  an<l 
charming  stage  pres- 
ence. She  not  only 
plays  Cantien.  but  is 
Carmen — a  Carmen  of 
the  Spanish — with  rare 
feeling  for  the  nuances 
of  the  role,  and  with 
apparent  enjoyment. 

"I  love  this  wonder- 
ful  creation  of  Car- 


MARIA  LA  Ur.l.l„\  AS  (■AH.\lli.N 


men,"  she  remarked  iu  an  in 
tervicw,  "because  she  is  so 
vit.'d.  50  lassiunate.  -so  real, 
one  is  forced  to  live  the  part ; 
to  Ik  t.'anncn  for  the  time. 
To  show  you  how  real  it  all 
is  to  me,  when  l»on  Joso 
stabbeil  me  one  night.  I  (urgot 
ih.'it  it  »as  .1  iiiiiii,-  aiii!  id 
heavily  that  a  han']>m  was 
driven  into  my  head,  cutting 
me  badly.  ( )n  another  occasion,  I  did  not  yielil  before  the  blow, 
and  the  knife  ran  into  my  back,  m.iking  a  gash  three  inches  long. 
.My  clothes  were  full  of  blood,  and  I  bear  the  scar  now,  but  not 
until  the  curtain  fell  did  I  realize  tlial  I  was  hurt;  I  was  so 
excileil. ' 

In  this  country,  we  are  apt  to  take  such  statements  with  a  grain 
of  pres.s-agent.  but  none  who  have  been  thrilled  by  this  Spanish 
rendering  of  "Carmen"  can  doubt  the  intensity  and  passion  of  the 
players.  .Maria  la  IVlla  is  ably  secondeil  in  her  efforts  by  a  corps 
of  Spanish  ilanccrs.  La  .-Xndujar.  La  .\niapola.  La  N'ievcs,  La 
.Morenita,  l.a  I'nnki,  I  a  Nini.  Ij»  I'llarita.  La  Malagucnita.  and  a 
male  dancer.  Real  Montosa.  who  are  a  galaxy  in  themselves.  La 
Malaguenita — who,  by  the  w!»y,  is  not  iilentified  with  the  team. 
Ijis  Malagnenitos.  which  appeared  last  winter  at  the  Winter  (jar- 
den — is  a  flamenco  dancer,  the  flamenco  being  a  native  variation 

of  our  own  clog  dance. 
The  name  of  this  or. 
lisle  is  a  word  to  coti- 
jure  with  in  her  own 
land,  and  she  is  indeed 
remarkable,  n  o  t  only 
in  the  prcci.sion  with 
w  h  i  c  h  she  l»cats  out 
the  rhythm  with  her 
lilile  heels,  but  also  in 
t  h  e  expressiveness  of 
her  facial  play,  ."she 
gives.  besi<1es  the  fla- 
njenco.  the  .March 
Fuentcs  and  the  Za|>a- 
tea<lo.  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  her  pur- 
ring, snapping  cas- 
tanets. ( Mhers  in  the 
cast  are  M.  Volhert  as 
Ihc  nrig-idicr.  and  M. 
.\goust  as  the  Torea- 
dor, who  need  no  in- 
tr<Mluction. 
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ow  Walker  Whiteside  Became  a  Japanese 


I T  was  a  turiou!.!)'  forUiiUuis  circuiiislaticc  that  for  three  years 
Walker  Whiteside,  who  is  the  star,  owner  ami  manager  of 
the  Japanese  play,  "'nie  Typiioon,"  had  for  iieinhbor  in 
Denver  tlic  Japanese  Cuiisnl.  This  represeiUalivc  of  the  most 
ailvanceil  country  in  the  Orient,  passed  from  the  state  of  an  un- 
known neigiibor  to  iieiKhbnriiig  acijnaintance,  then  occasional 
caller,  then  friend,  then  intimate  friend.  I  lis  name  wa<i  Causcri, 
and  there  were  puns  in  plenty  iH-twccti  the  two  households  con- 
cerninK  tlie  niiiscric  of  the  two  families. 

The  actor,  who  %va>  then  playinj;  the  dreamy  young  Jew  in 
Israel  Xangwill's  drama,  "  The  .Melting  Pot."  had  at  that  time  no 
lluinght  of  ever  playing  one  of  the  lilllc  yellow  men  from  Nippon, 
but  the  able  actor  is  a  negative 


nn  which  all  events  and  per- 
sums  make  a  distinct  picture 
Uesidcs  this.  Mr.  Whitesidu 
had  the  mental  stimulus  of  .> 
genuine  liking  for  his  small 
seemingly  inscrutable  neighlxir 

Three  years  of  ncighliorlv 
c<inverse  left  in  his  miml  a 
vividly  complete  picture  of 
Ja|>anese  extenials  and  Jap- 
anese character.  » )n  crossing 
t  h  e  .'Xtlantic  he  established 
friendly  relations  with  two 
Japanese  students.  In  St, 
Louis  lie  chanced  to  enlarge 
his  ac<|uaintancc  with  the  mind 
and  habits  of  the  cuntjucrors  of 
the  Russians  by  a  friendship 
with  the  Japanese  Consul  in 
that  city. 

In  .\ew  York  the  circle  of 
his  Oriental  aci|uainlnnce  wid- 
ciuhI  to  in^-lude  the  Consul  and 
many  of  the  Consul's  friend-- 
in  this  city.  The  ac(|uaintance- 
slnps  were  among  that  accimiu- 
lalion  of  experiences  collcclcd 
by  that  nomad  of  the  arts,  the 
player.  It  was  one  of  the 
mvans  that  came  to  .\lr.  Whilo- 
sidc  of  extending  his  mental 
horizi'.n  and  deepening  his  -yni 
]nthies.  lie  felt  that  his  life 
had  been  enriched  by  ibe  addi 
tion  of  the  knowledge  lie  had 
gathere<l  of  their  lives  and  ideal 
tense  patriotism. 

Oisciissing  Ja)^>anese  statesmanship,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
spreail  of  Japanese  power,  the  actor  has  often  said  to  brolher 
Lambs  in  the  club  on  l-"orty-fourth  .Strm  : 

"You  talk  as  wildly  as  people  clo  when  they  ilon't  know  their 
subject.  I  tell  you  th.it  their  reticence  is  admirable,  and  worthy 
our  emulation.  Xo.  ihey  do  not  rcmiml  me  of  s4.>r]K-nts.  I  never 
caught  any  reptilian  suggestion  about  them.  ( )nc  thing  that  im- 
presses me  alxmt  them  is  that  every  Japanese  is  a  gentleman." 

It  was  when  "The  Melting  I'ot"'  lia<l  carrie<l  its  message  of  the 
assimilation  of  the  races  to  the  last  corners  of  America,  and  the 
Zangwill  drama  had  finished  its  long  course,  that  Mr.  Whiteside 
found  himself  without  a  play,  and  in  that  state  of  feverish  unrest 
hail  l>cen  reading  three  plays  a  week,  tliat  a  long  package. 
wrap]>ed  in  nianilla  paper,  came  to  his  home  at  I  lastings-on-thc- 
lludson.  and  with  the  remark  that  it  liMiked  as  though  it  had 
come  from  the  meat  market,  although  it  iKirc  a  mailing  stamp, 
lie  tossed  it  on  his  desk,  and  it  lay  there  unopened  f<ir  several 
weeks.  Yellow  and  small  and  tmprepossessing,  it  gave  no  hint 
of  the  strength  of  wliat  was  within  the  unpromising  cover. 

When  he  read  it,  its  power  and  novelty  gras|icd  him  with 


their  subtleties  and  their  in- 


stri>ng  hands.  U  hen  he  had  read  the  first  two  acts  he  feare<l  to 
read  the  rest.  "The  let-down  at  the  last  that  spoils  so  many  plays" 
he  was  afraid  might  once  more  await  him.  He  handed  it  to  his 
wife,  "Read  tlu-  last  act,  jileasc,"  he  saiil  in  that  lone  of  Iveart- 
sickncss  that  reveals  hoj)e  deferred.  .So  many  plays  had  disap- 
|M>intcd  him  by  their  ante  climaxes.  I  Ic  had  begun  to  think  of  a 
g(HKl  play  as  an  ii/iiis  ftituus.  im]>«issiblc  to  be  overtaken.  His 
wife's  verdict  revived  his  hopes,  lie  carried  the  play  to  a  man- 
ager, who  declined  it.    He  ciccided  him.self  to  proiluce  it. 

Then  mercifully  came  pouring  hack  n|>on  him  in  a  tUxvl  his 
memories  of  the  Japanese  Con.sul  who  was  his  neighbor  in  Den- 
ver,    He  recalled  how  the  Japanese  students  on  lioard  the 

Transatlantic  steamei  lalkcd  tu 
each  other,  the  ijuc-cr,  shar]>. 
staccato  tones,  that  diangcd 
when  he  encountcrcl  their 
I'aucasian  felkiw  passengers  to 
slower,  suaver  speech.  He  re- 
mcntl>ercil  the  changeless  calm 
of  the  smooth,  yellow  fac«s. 
.Memory  repictured  the  swift, 
pleasing  half  smile  and  the  odd 
litt!e  duck  with  which  they 
gri-ete>l  their  slightly  sn|>criors, 
(he  bend  to  the  knees  with 
which  they  saluted  |>crs<ms  of 
i-onsei|uence.  the  eve  to  eye 
imlicndingness  of  their  inter- 
course with  each  other.  Tlie 
sensitive,  almost  uncanny, 
hands  lluttered  l:efore  his  nieili- 
ory  vision,  Tlie  short-stepped, 
half-effeminate  gait  recurred  to 
him  as  though  a  pro  -ession  of 
the  little  men  was  passing  lic- 
fore  the  eyes  of  his  body. 

.Memory  <levelo|)cd  the  photo- 
graph plate  to  a  nicety.  But 
lest  the  plates  had  bet-n  under 
4»r  ovcr-<levelo]icd.  .Mr.  White- 
side inviteil  two  Japanese  men 
to  sit  every  ilay  at  rehearsals 
and  watch  every  stej>,  every 
gesture,  listen  for  any  possible 
false  intonation.  Here  were 
three  stage  directors,  instead 
of  the  usual  one,  an  .American 
and  two  Japanese.  Tlie  Jap- 
anese listened,  as  ihet'  always  did.  with  inscrutable  faces. 

"\'era  nice,"  tlicy  said,  with  their  diplomatic  duck  and  smile. 
"\'era  nice." 

lUit  the  star  insisted  every  <1ay  at  the  close  of  rehearsals  uikhi 
a  minute  re[Hirl  of  every  slightest  discrepancy  belwecti  the  Ja]>- 
anese  of  the  stage  ami  the  Ja|>anese  of  real  life.  The  rc|K>rts 
were  brief.  The  jury,  after  three  weeks  of  rchejirsal.s.  pro- 
tiounceil  the  priMluction  |Krrfecl.  as  tlumgh  it  had  lieeu  remlered 
in  JajKin  by  Jaiwnesc.  lint  lest  accustonicdncss  cause  the  "letting 
down"  that  is  so  nnich  dreatled  by  a  company,  the  star  never  tired 
of  consulting  his  jury. 

The  stcirv  of  how  Walker  Whiteside  became  a  Japanese  is  a 
tale  with  a  moral.  All  is  fish  that  ci>nies  to  the  net  of  an  intelli- 
gent actor.    The  Japanese  came,  the  actor  saw  and  mastere<1, 

The  most  difficult  trails  to  master  were  the  cpiick,  high  tones  of 
their  informal  converse  with  each  other  ami  the  walk  so  unlike 
the  free  .American  striilc. 

The  yellow  faces  were  made  yellow  by  two  coats  of  grease 
paint  and  the  hinh  eyebrows  were  set  a  facial  story  above  the 
eycl)rows.  that  were  wliitcne<l  or  shaved.  The  moveless  muscles 
were  stilled  by  association,  and  taken  on  as  the  actor  shuffled  him- 
self into  the  soul  and  skin  of  Tiikeramo.  A.  P. 


\s  ni  l  i.sini'. 
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THK  f:ii-l  tli:it  l-raiik  Kc-u-Iut  Ii;i>  been  ctigagi-il  hy  Tlic  Little 
Tlicatrc  inaiiii(;cnicnt  for  aimtlK-r  year  is  iiu  surprise  to  iiis 
niany  admirers  who  have  foItuweJ  the  iritintpli  he  inaile  ii) 
Percy  MacKayc's  play,  "The  Scarecrow,"  his  first  serious  venture 
oil  tlie  New  ^■<lrk  stage,  with  his  later  work  in  "The  Pigeon."  Mr. 
John  Galsworthy ilranui. 

Ill  this  cliarming  play,  which  has  closed  the  season  at  Tlie  Little 
Theatre,  Mr.  Rciclicr  has 
a  i>art  which,  while  not  >■> 
.strikiiiKlv  oriKiiial  as  that 
of  the  Scarecrow,  never- 
theless jiives  liiin  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  prove  him- 
self one  of  ihc  iiioit  fin- 
ishc<l  character  actors  on 
the  .\iiierican  stage. 

.As  l-'erraml.  the  l-'rench 
vagalKinil.  Mr.  Rcicher  is 
by  turns  a  philosoplicr. 
e.xchan|,;iiig  dictunis  on 
life,  art  and  manners  with 
I  h  e  artist-philanthropist 
who  extends  to  him  and 
the  two  other  waifs,  the 
llower-seller  and  the  Wh- 
ulous  cabby,  a  helping 
hand ;  a  facile  lover  to  the 
girl ;  a  cynical  protest  to 
the  trio  who  represent 
"The  Institution;"  a  pes- 
simist /"flr  twcellcHce  to 
the  pessimist  daughter, 
living  up  to  her  belief,  or 
down  to  it,  that  ho  is  a 
thorough  "rotter." 

Each  facet,  in  turn,  is 
displayed  to  the  survey  of 
his  critical  au<lieiice,  who 
can  find  no  Haw  in  it,  an<l 
taking  his  work  in  eiv 
lirely.  that  of  the  snpcr- 
licially  clever,  cigarettc- 
.smoking,  amiable,  imlif- 
ferent  loafer,  so  hy  in- 
heritance, destiny  and 
desire,  it  is  c»]ually  ad- 
mirable. 

"I  wotiltl  rather  walk." 
says  Fcrranil.  "a  wliole 
iiKtmh  of  nights  hungry, 
with  the  stars,  that-  sit 
one  single  day  making  round  business  on  an  office  stool,"  having 
stateil  which  sentiment  he  proceeds  to  tramp  again  and  is  again 
locked  u|t  in  the  workhinisc. 

Ill  that  sentence  is  the  crux  of  the  play,  the  ending  of  which 
leaves  the  spectator  <|uitc  up  in  the  air,  as  did  that  of  "Strife." 
To  those  who  like  to  leave  the  theatre  without  taking  any  threads 
home  to  lie  up.  this  may  lie  ilisturbing.  but  even  they  must  admit 
that  .\lr.  Rcicher's  work  goes  far  to  make  amends  for  any  after 
disturbance  of  the  mental  processes,  while  those  who  merely  seek 
ciitcrtainmrnt  owe  him  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude. 

A  long  time  ago  Mr.  Reicher  announced  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  starred,  as  he  was  strtmgly  o]>i>osed  to  this  system  as  it  is 
now  pronudgaic<l  on  the  .\nierican  stage. 

At  the  present  rate  of  progress  of  the  world's  ongoing,  stage 
world  anil  real  world,  it  is  perhaps  not  wise  to  etiuitierate  princi- 
p7es  of  any  kind  as  hiile-l>oitnd.  Let  us  hope  that  what  Mr. 
Reicher  really  meant  when  he  announced  himself  as  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  star  system  is  that  lie  did  not  believe  in  launching 


J-l        U  Lil. 


a  comparatively  unknown  player  into  the  prominence  that  be- 
longs only  by  right  to  those  who  have  worked  and  earned  their 
aca<lemic  palms  in  which  belief  he  does  not  stand  alone — that 
he  is  more  willing  to  wait  the  natural  sei|Uence  of  events  than 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  aii<l  that  he  will  toil  first  and  take 
his  prizes  afterward  instea<l  of  reversing  the  process. 
Let  us  hope  that,  for  it  certainly  links  very  much  as  if  Mr. 

Reicher,  willy  nilly,  may 
be  forced  into  the  prom- 
inence he  so  vigorously 
denounces,  and  that,  hav- 
ing worked  conscientious- 
ly for  the  work's  sake, 
rather  than  for  the 
plaiulits  of  his  fellow- 
men,  he  will  soon  achieve 
that  X'alhalla  and  Twi- 
light of  the  <  iotls  svhich 
are  only  other  names  in 
the  actor's  blue  b(M)k  for 
the  s|Mitlight  and  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stage. 

Though  of  German 
birth  and  e<lucation,  Mr. 
Reicher  has  achieved  the 
rare  distinction  of  speak- 
ing the  language  of  the 
land  of  his  adoption  with- 
out the  slightest  trace  of 
an  accent,  but  it  was 
rather  a  surprise  to  liear 
him,  as  Ferrand,  speak 
that  l.'ingu,ige  with  a 
French  accent,  e<)ually 
perfect  in  its  way.  The 
lack  of  this  lingual  apt- 
ness was  one  serious 
drawback  to  the  success 
of  his  sister.  Miss  Ilcd- 
wig  Reicher,  who  was 
staireil  by  the  late  Henry 
It.  Harris  in  "On  the 
Fve." 

Mr.  Reicher  was  well 
grounded  in  his  art  at  the 
time  of  life  when  impres- 
sions arc  most  easily  made 
and  a  finishing  oflf  pro- 
cess of  »chix>ling  at  Wies- 
baden, where  many  boys 
of  many  nations  were  his 
com|)anions,  aided  in  giving  hitn  the  facile  sgieech  of  l-'rancc  and 
FjigLmd.  as  well  as  the  pcrfcctiim  of  his  own. 

Like  I'ojic's  hero',  Mr.  Reicher  probably  lisped  in  numbers  till 
the  nuinlK-rs  came,  for  he  was  Iwirn  into  a  dramatic  atmosphere, 
and  while  there  is  no  exact  <lala  on  this  important  subject,  judg- 
ing one  father  by  many,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  elder  Reicher 
stooil  over  his  son's  cradle  and  inurniured  a  Shikcsi>carian  quota- 
tion or  uttered,  with  uplifted  br<iw.  rare  Homeric  lines. 

.■\t  any  rate,  he  hiinsclf  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  he 
conimenceil  to  study  umler  his  father's  tuition  when  he  was  a 
mere  youngster. 

The  ehler  Reicher  createil  the  original  roles  of  all  the  Ibsen 
plays  in  Germany,  and  one  of  his  most  popular  parts  was  the 
principal  one  in  "The  Kmperor  anil  Galilean,"  which  has  never, 
to  the  son's  knowledge,  beeti  produced  in  .Xmcrica.  Hesides  act- 
ing in  the  Ibsen's  plays,  he  stage-manage<l  them  as  well,  and  the 
son  was  never  far  from  the  father's  side,  oftentimes  under  foot 
as  well,  .so  he  claims. 


I'KWK  RKK'IIKR 
t-'flTiintl  in  "TIk  i'tfcnn"  nt  ihe  Little  TIkiIt* 
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The  mother  was  a  celebrated  opera  singer,  whos«  brief  career 
gave  great  promise  of  later  achievement.  She  was  a  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Mailame  Schumatni-ilcink  and  other  celebrities, 
who  sincerely  nioiirnc<l  her  early  death. 

If  one  believes  in  llie  inheritance  of  talent,  snrely  a  belter  start 
could  not  be  <lesired  by  any  one.  in  the  Keicher  home,  as  a  child 
anti  youth,  yomiR  Keicher  bearil  great  men  talk,  celebrated  actors 
and  singers,  painters  and  philosophers,  all  foregatiiering  to  ex- 
pound their  Iwliefs  or  relate  their  triumphs.    To  the  growing 


ing  this,  he  appeared  with  Miss  Julia  ^[arlowe,  who  was  giving 
■  "Barbara  Frietchie"  and  a  varicil  repertoire.  The  nv>st  im|><>rtant 
role  Mr.  Keicher  played  in  N'cw  York  ("ity  was  that  of  Hcrtxl  in 
Suderniann's  "Jutm  the  Baptist,"  a  part  played  by  his  own  father 
in  tJerniany.  and  kept  exclusively  in  his  repertoire  there. 

While  he  played,  .Mr.  Keicher  studied  his  profession  from  nn- 
tisiial  angles.  Kinally.  either  by  the  force  of  grim  resolve  or  the 
n>ecl)anisni  of  events— one  is  never  quite  sure  of  the  genesis  of 
.such  changes— he  became  a  stage  inanager,  or  director,  a  position 


While 


CkriMopher  Wdl-ryn 
(Rum  Whrtil) 


(Wtlfrifl  Norlbl  il'ani<la  Gayttiorivr)  4l'rdnk  KnclirO 

.\t-l  111.    liulnrvrrf  Xlciian:  "I  wmil  t<i  TJiry'll  nir" 

SCENE  IN  JOHN  CVLSWORTHVS  F.WTASTIC  lOMEDV.  -THE  l>iGEON."  AT  THE  LITTLE  TnE.\TKE 


boy's  admiration  for  his  ])aternal  relative's  talent  was  added  a 
general  admiration  for  all  bis  father's  friends. 

A  small  "bit"  was  his  first  essay,  from  "Timon  of  .Athens," 
M-hich,  it  is  claimed  by  many  critics,  should  be  presentcil  more 
frequently  on  our  niixlcm  stage.  Two  weeks  later — aticl  this  sug- 
gests an  idea  of  the  strenuous  work  dcmantled  by  the  'I'eulonic 
tyros,  young  Keicher  ap|>carcd  in  "Uer  Flittermouse"  (Tbc  liat) 
with  britzi  SrhefT,  after  which  he  immediately  pla>ed  Koderigo. 
his  father  playing  Othello,  and  he  was.  for  a  long  lime  thereafter, 
in  a  stock  company  where  only  .'Shakespearian  productions  svere 
allowed. 

F.very  night,  in  that  mimic  universe  of  the  theatre,  where  scenes 
shifteil  an<l  backgrounds  changeil,  young  Keicher  saw  a  tiew  world 
o]>en  to  his  mental  vision.  The  germ  of  unrest  was  implanted ;  it 
was  natural  that  it  should  develop  in  the  soil  ready  for  it  b>  the 
fertilization  of  ideas.  (Inc  day  he  ventured  the  New  World  in 
reality.  He  found  it  so  nnich  to  hi?  taste  that  be  has  remained  in 
it  ever  since. 

He  pla>cd  first  in  the  "Becky  -Sharp"  company  of  Mrs.  Fiske, 
then  with  a  stock  company  under  German  management.  I'ollow- 


in  his  own  coimtry  held  in  high  esteem,  and  technically  known  as 
"Stage  lns|)cctor."  I'he  value  of  this  ]Kirt  of  hi>  work  had  been 
shown  him  by  his  father.  He  stagcd-managcd  two  com]>anies  for 
l-'rank  Daniels  ami  .Miss  Lulu  (ilaser.  and  fmally  settled,  with  a 
]ieriiianent  contract,  at  the  Huilson  Theatre  with  the  Harris  staff. 
.Meantime,  whenever  a  small  character  part  was  neeilcd,  he  cheer- 
fully "tilled  in,"  an  invaltiable  training  to  the  actor,  according  to 
(iertnan  standards. 

In  the  time  he  has  been  occupied  with  stage  managing,  it  has 
been  .Mr.  Reicher's  good  fortune  to  note  and  approve  the  gradual 
improvement  in  that  branch  of  histrionic  art  in  America.  Yet  he 
thinks  we  are  still  s<jme  steps  behind  the  perfection  of  German 
theatre^.  "There,"  says  he,  "the  inili\idual  di^'*  not  dontinate  the 
organisation,  but  is  a  unit  in  the  sum  total;  ho  is  not  allowed  to 
misrepresent  values  for  his  in-rsonal  aggrandi/cment.  and  even 
an  actor-manager  cannot,  if  he  wouM,  cut  lines  to  strengthen  his 
own  and  weaken  other  parts.  The  telling  cflFect  of  a  tragic  climax 
is  not  sjxiiled  by  the  snuling  face  of  the  pl.iycr  responding  to  ap- 
plau5<>.  and  a  Handci.  with  the  speech  of  f'olnnius  10  his  sou  an^l 
the  King's  prajcr  elided,  would  be  hissed  off  the  stage." 
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But,  to  balance  this  ideal  caii<litiiin,  Wr.  Reiclicr  stales  that  there  i»  little 
iipjKirtunity  on  the  (icrinan  stage,  fur  its  very  ))crfectioti  cuts  off  the 
hopes  of  those  who  are  waitinp;  for  )>lace,  atul  that  here,  where  there  are 
niorc  laiUlers  to  climb  less  iimluly  weighted  at  the  top,  ability  i>  sure  to 
be  given  its  chance. 

"The  Scarecrow"  was  .Mr.  Reiclier's  first  ainoiliijos  e»ay.  It  had  been 
refused  by  several  managers  as  an  impracticable  ]>rut)leni  of  staging,  and 
when  Mr.  Harris,  willing  to  give  it  opportunity,  with  many  actor>  emulous 
to  shine  on  his  pay-rolls,  proposeil  it  to  one  and  another,  imniciliate  olv 
jcrtions  were  voiced,  for  a  star  views  with  disniay,  it  would  «««m,  any 
excursion  outside  the  safety  of  his  particular  orbit. 

"The  Scarecrow,"  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  which  finils  its  sowl 
in  the  evohition  of  events,  it  is  easily  believed,  might  appeal  lo  tho.se  who 
arc  humorously  inclinc<l  at  a  lir.st  reading  of  the  unusual,  but  to  take  those 
gentle  cynics  along  and  make  them  see  the  .Mummer  as  a  real  man.  by 
whom  an  audience  wouki  be  torn  by  conflicting  and  serious  emotions,  was 
a  different  problem.  Such  an  interpretation  demamled  infinite  study,  in- 
finite sympathy  and  infinite  patience. 

One  actor,  on  whom  .Mr.  Harris  had  pinneti  a  motnetitary  faith,  brought 
l>ack  the  play,  saying  that  he  found  nothing  in  it.  One  toyed  with  pros 
and  cons  several  days,  then  slated  that  he  woubl  not  make  a  ftK>l  of  him- 
self by  smoking  throughout  the  play  a  corncob  pipe,  which,  in  the  drama, 
like  a  sanctuary  fire,  is  suppose<l  to  exercise  an  occult  influence  on  the 
ininHirtality  of  the  soul. 

<  )nc  of  the  celcbratei!  actors  of  (ierniany  once  refused  a  part  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  c<nivinceil  by  it.  ami.  therefore,  had  no  hopes  of 
convincing  his  audience.  It  was  this  same  part  that  made  the  late  (icorgc 
ICngel  famous.  The  average  .American  actor  is  not  usually  so  conscien- 
tious, but  the  Scarecrow  slK>wed  that  there  were  several  lo  be  classified 
with  the  (iennan  player. 

Meantime,  .Mr.  l-'raiik  Keicher  read,  studied  ami  reflecteil  on  Mr.  Percy 
.MacKaye's  [xiem.  He  was  convince"!  by  the  power  of  the  unusual  part 
if  others  were  not.  One  day,  present  when  .Mr.  Harris  laid  down  the 
receiver  of  the  telephone  and  announced  thai  another  actor  had  rcfu.sed 
the  role,  he  tunieil  and  sai<l  simply  he  woukI  "like  a  try  at  it." 

"Why  ilidn'i  you  .say  so  before,  Frank?"  was  the  manager's  only  ctwn- 
nicnt.  Necessary  details  were  forthwith  arranged.  Mr.  F-"<lgar  Selwyn 
was  calle<l  in  to  take  charge  of  the  stage  direction  and  the  play  went  im- 
mciliatcly  into  rehearsal. 

It  is  one  of  .Mr.  Keichcr's  dramatic  beliefs  that  "once  .set  the  imagina- 
tion of  your  audience  working,  they  will  do  the  rest  for  you."  This  ac- 
complished, your  battle  is  more  than  half  won.  "The  Scarecrow"  gave 
him  plenty  of  opixirtunity  to  prove  his  faith  b)  his  work. 

"Look  at  the  color  in  his  cheeks,"  said  one  and  another  on  the  first  niglit 
wheti  the  Scarecrow  recu|HTated  from  <ine  <A  his  abysmal  lapses  into 
unconsciousness.  ,Mr.  Reicher  tniist  have  smile<l  grindy  hearing  this,  for, 
of  course,  there  was  no  color. 

".•\h,  the  pipe  has  g>inc  out."  exclaimed  another,  "what  will  he  do?" 
I^xpcctalion  was  tense,  but  the  pijic  had  not  gone  out. 

"(ict  them  to  the  starting  point,"  .says  Mr.  Keicher,  "and  you  can  take 
them  along  to  any  desired  place  by  the  iK>wer  of  suggestion.  There  is  no 
.so-called  'business'  which  may  be  demande<l  by  the  play,  however  intri- 
cate it  may  seem,  but  can  be  o\-ercotiie  by  a  perfect  knowle<lge  of  stage 
illusion." 

The  dilVicullies  of  producing  .Mr.  .MacKaye's  play  svere  many,  but  they 
were  interesting  ones.  Most  modern  playwrights,  a<lmonishe<l  by  traili- 
tion,  keep  one  eye  on  the  stage  ami  fit  their  work  to  its  argued  inelasticity. 
Mr.  MacKaye,  on  the  ointrary.  assumeil  that  tin-  |M>ssibilities  of  stage  craft 
were  illimitable,  or  it  i-.  probably  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  he  ignored 
it  as  a  determining  limitation  to  his  art.  To  him  it  was  a  medium  as  his 
pen  was  a  medium,  necessary,  bnt  not  controlling,  an<l  that  faith  on  his 
part  needed  faith  in  his  producers,  which  it  h.id. 

■■Hosh!"  said  one  act<ir,  reading  the  lines.  "How  is  it  ]K>ssiblc  to  make 
»  creature  of  straw  and  pumpkins,  of  carrots  and  hay,  of  potatoes  and 
beets,  and  have  such  a  creation  anything  but  farcical?*'  ISut  the  creation 
w.is  not  farcical. 

"The  audience  won't  slan<l  for  any  more  of  the  old-time  trap  doors, 
bhck  case  anil  mirror  elTecls,  temporary  ilarkening  of  the  stage,  smoke 
anil  optical  illusions."  ailded  another  sce]tlic;  bm  the  audience  diil. 

Thoroughly  conversant  with  all  stage  \.ConiinMei  on  fag*  t'iti) 
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Tenor  as  a 

BY  WILLIAM  AR\tSTRONG 


IT  wai  June,  aii>l  n-iiic  t>l  the  iluvarian  lakes  is  luvrlier  ihcn 
than  Tefjcrtisee.  Trace  of  spring  still  lingered  in  the  fresh 
green  of  trevi  ihriisling  lurth  agninst  SDnihrc  pines  lining  the 
mountains.  Lilacs  and  ruses  iillc<l  the  villa  gardens;  wild  flowers 
bordered  the  highway;  cluiuls  borne  by  <>Infting  winds  in  raihant 
sunshine  niailc  the  lakes  a  prism  of  rcfleclc<l  color,  and  spun  pat- 
terns (if  light  and  shade  across  the  landscape. 

Tor  ten  years  I^jo  Slezak,  the  lenor,  had  been  trying  to  buy  a 
home  in  this  enchanted  corner,  and  only  as  many  months  Ijefure 
succeeded,  for  the  ]icasants  of  Tegcrnsce  ding  to  every  fool  of 
Soil  passed  on  fnmi  one  generation  ti>  another  as  a  something  tix> 
precious  to  be  soUI.  The  original  property,  a  massive  ol<l  building 
with  deep  grounds  c.\tcn<ling  from  the  lake  hack  to  a  pine  wood 
flanking  (he  mountuin,  ha{l  been  rcnvKlcIlcd  on  his  own  plans  the 
previous  winter  and  spring,  while  he  was  singing  Otcllo,  Tann- 
hauser,  and  Khadames  at  the  Metropolitan.    AImm  the  then 

frosted  grounds 
groups  of  full-grown 
trees  hail  lieen  trans- 
planted from  the  for- 
est after  his  carefully 
<1rawn  directions;  a 
rustic  outlook  lower 
erected,  and  a  chapel 
lor  his  wife.  Her 
first  hint  of  this  last 
had  come  as  a  sur- 
prise t  h  e  previous 
rhristmas  eve,  when 
he  hnd  laid  a  photo- 
graph of  it,  and  an 
original  poem  of 
presentation  at  the 
foot  of  the  lighted 
tree  in  their  New 
York  apartment. 

On  that  June  morn- 
ing Slezak.  dressed  as 
a  peasant,  in  one  hand 
nails  and  in  the  other 
a  hammer,  climbed 
<lown  a  ladder  from 
the  roof  to  welcome 
nic  and  declare  the 
present  ex()erienre  his 
very  happiest.  With 
the  sound  of  the  or- 

.\Mi  THE  l  lllLDKi:.\ 


chcsira  still  flesh  ni 
his  cars  he  had  hur- 
ried to  Ua varia  to 
help  llic  workmen  >k>  si»:/ak  vi  u.>rk 

from  early  until  late ;  three  blissful  months  remained  ahead  in 
which  to  dig,  cho|>,  and  prune.  A  few  days  back  he  had  Itad  the 
joy  of  aiiling  |o  unload  wagons  piled  with  furniture  ina<le  on 
peasant  models  by  peasants  of  the  district.  Two  thousand  big 
trees  hail  been  transplanted  to  the  grounds,  live  thousand  plants 
set  out  in  .\pril,  and  the  lawn  already  bloomed  a  bouquet  of  scar- 
let;  the  balcony  along  the  second  story,  where  twenty-four  may 
iline  and  view  the  sunset,  made  a  gay  band  of  flowers  against  the 
white  of  the  house  walN.  .\ever  had  Slezak  strangled  Desdemona 
in  the  last  act  of  "'( Itcllo"  with  a  greater  i-nergv  than  he  had 
exerted  in  bringing  things  into  order.  I'.ills  seemed  flying  and 
fluttering  in  the  very  air,  "liut  this  time  I  take  delight  in  paying 
them,"  was  his  smil- 
ing cumnienl.  "for  it 
means  a  liume.  a  some 
place  always  to  come 
Iwck  to.'' 

I  leinrich  Knote,  the 
tenor,  associate<l  in 
<lays  gone  by  with  the 
Metro|>olitan.  lives  on 
.■starnliergersee.  n  o  t 
far  away,  and  has  a 
place  to  stmly  in  a 
chalet  built  in  Bava- 
rian |>casanl  style,  but 
his  dwelling  projier  is 
a  m  o  <l  e  r  n  ( ierinan 
villa.  SIczak,  how- 
ever, has  every  detail 
and  article  of  funii 
ture  in  the  fashi<iii 
esisting  for  centuries 
a  m  o  n  g  the  luiiiiMe 
neighbors  about  him. 

The  interior  walK 
are  of  wood ;  heavy 
beams  extend  across 
the  ceilings.  The 
white  outside  shutters 
are  4lecorale<l  with 
baskets  of  flowers 
sucli  as  bloom  in   

LEO  iSLEZAK  ON  HIS  PORCH 
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|>rtiiiary  mlnr-i  only  in  the  fancy  of  peasant  artists.  Alt  the  furni- 
ture is  |i.iintitl  while  and  ik'corated  in  the  same  gay  fashion,  al- 
nio-it  nivilia'val  in  its  eleinenlal  sim|>lieity,  St.  I'lorian.  the  V<.\- 
variati  p.itrnn  ami  proleettir  again>t  lire,  a|>|>cariiig  on  jianels  of 
tile  larger  pieces.  Wherever  liis  image  is  depicted  there  is  place<l 
benealh  in  old  (icnnmi 
Ic.vl  a  line  which,  liier- 
allj  translateil.  reads: 
•M  'uxnI  St.  I'lorian.  spare 
thi>  hnnse  and  let  hnrn 
iii>teail  another."  'I'hc 
ffHn\  saint  hinoeU.  rol>cd 
in  hhie,  re<l.  an>l  yellow, 
holds  hi  lii>  hanil  an 
uptnrned  pitcher  a  n  d 
drenches  with  water  the 
little  church  and  village 
of  TeKernsce- 

.\t  heart  one  with  the 
people  alioul  him,  he  and 
his  family  wear  peasant 
dress  on  every  day  of 
the  seven,  n<jr  couUl  Ste- 
zak  he  readily  mistaken 
as  a  man  apart  from 
his  |H-asant  neiRhhi>rs. 
(  )nce.  at  lca>l.  this  phase 
of  things  caused  compli- 
cations, lie  was  lyinK 
on  the  lake-sluire  in  sofl 
grass  and  hiazing  suii 
shine,  nearhy  his  boat 
l>uin|>cd  against  the 
shore  w  i  1  h  inrippling 
wavci.  Two  touri.sts, 
Mrolling  <1o»n  the  ruad, 
and  wanting  to  cross  the 
lake  at  that  point,  (ws- 
ently  spied  hint.  "1  say," 
or«lereil  one  in  rich  Hcr- 
line»e  dialect,  "row  ^l^ 
over  ?■' 

Slezak  only  closed  his 
eyes  the  tighter  and 
nnmihlcd  ".Sot  to-day." 
"Hut  you  must  row 
o  V  c  r."  persisted  t  h  e 
stranger,  and  reaching 
riown  shook  the  tenor 
roughly. 

"Not  lo-<lay."  re|)enteil 
Slezak.  stretched  his  full 
si.x-foot  five;  then  sat 
up  slowly. 

"He  looks  aluHist  too 
intelligent  to  l>c  a  peas- 
ant," comnientcil  t  h  c 
other  dou"i)tingly,  as  his 
companion  still  persisted, 
"Row  us  over."  Finally, 

out  of  patience,  he  askeil  in  exas]icration,  "What  arc  your" 

"Chamber  singer  to  the  Kmjicror  of  .Austria,"  returned  SIczak, 
this  time  opening  his  eyes  wide  to  enjoy  their  dawning  recognition. 

"Oidn"t  yi'u  sing  Tannhanser  at  the  Tmpcrial  ( )]K.'ra  in  Vienna 
last  season?''  was  the  (jurry. 

"Ves."  retnrneil  ."^Iczak,  getting  on  his  feet,  "and  now  that  I 
have  lia<l  my  joke.  I'll  [lay  for  it.   Oct  in,  I'll  row  you  over," 

rtnth  his  yoinig  s<in  .md  daugiiler  arc  exjHTts  with  the  oar,  an<l 
rowing  their  parents  into  midstream  on  nuKmlighl  nights,  the 
tenor  father  will  sing  Gcrtnan  folk  niclo<ltes,  i>ca.sant  and  villa 


dweller  along  the  shores  listening  in  silence  to  say  at  the  song's 
close  with  a  smile.  "That  was  Slezak." 

Next  door  to  the  singer's  home  is  that  of  Madame  Slezak's 
mother,  '"Drachenfels,"  or  "Dragon's  Kock,"  as  he  calls  it — a  joke 
he  can  well  affonl  to  make,  because  <if  friendly  feeling  existing. 

Indee<l.  the  wliole  familv 


riio<t>  W  bile 


JOSt.  lOI.I.I.Ns  .\M>  .M.\MTI.N  IIKllM.N 
In  Ibf  <!lnit»u-IIn  IKiiu-c  at  tUc  VVimer  t;aiilrit 


connection  is  a>  one 
hiiusehohl.  <if  w  h  i  c  h 
.Madame  Slezak's  sister. 
Iier  hii>lian<1  ami  their 
child  are  nieinliers.  .\s 
( o  r  .Slezak,  few  men 
n>e<l  to  the  exotic  life  of 
an  opera  singer  woulil 
find  complete  happiness 
in  such  isolation  from 
iht  w<irl<I  ill  ahsohitc 
>  i  m  p  1  i  c  i  I  y.  IJy  five 
o'cl<H-k  on  summer  morn- 
ings he  is  up  an<l  out  of 
iloors,  to  remain  there, 
e  X  c  e  p  t  for  the  brief 
sp.ice  of  mealtimes,  until 
dark  or  later.  There  is 
inspection  to  do,  .somc- 
tinu-s  an  anxicrtis  one  in 
the  instance  of  big  trees 
trans|i1ante<l ;  flower- 
Ik-cIs  need  his  care;  there 
is  digging  to  do.  and 
wixhI  to  chop  for  the 
kitchen  ami  the  house 
tires  in  chill  ilays  of 
early  autumn  before  he 
journeys  to  lierlin.  Rus- 
sia. V  ienna,  and  finally 
New  York. 

.\t  odd  hours  the  p«ist- 
nian  strnlU  up  the  lake 
lH>rdcring  highway.  i>re- 
scnts  a  letter  from  .some 
opera  director  or  im- 
presario, and  stops  to 
talk,  while  Slezak,  in- 
ilifferent  to  its  contents, 
leaves  the  missive  tin- 
i>pcned.  Sometimes  of 
an  afternoon  Ludwig 
riioina,  the  noieil  novel- 
ist, playwright,  and  poet 
of  "Siinplicissimus,"  will 
wheel  over  to  smoke  a 
t'rienilly  pipe.  On  Sun- 
ilay  mornings  the  com- 
bined Slezak  forces 
march  to  the  village 
church,  whose  white, 
pointed  spire  catches  the 
eye  at  ever  y  turning. 
These  things,  with  the 
routine  of  a  family  life  led  near  I'igether.  in  which  Madame 
Slezak,  a  V  iennese  of  the  pure  .\ustrian  ty]ic  of  licauty.  plays  a 
gentle,  charming  part,  make  up  the  sum nf  Slezak's  da>s  ofl  duly. 

l-lvrry  season  the  two  chiMren  accompany  their  parents  to  New 
^'ork.  but  the  coming  one  the  tenor  lias  decided  shall  be  his  last 
at  the  Metropolitan. 

".My  iKiy  will  then  lie  eleven,  and  must  the  following  autumn 
enter  o  illcfic ;  to  be  near  him  means  tnore  to  ine  than  any  money. 
Itesiiles.  ill  .\iiierica,  while  I  receive  twelve  hundred  a  night,  in 
Knrope  1  comiitan<l  a  tliousaml." 
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'HKKE  arc  as  nuny  the- 
ories of  liDU  .111  actur 
should  properly  s|)cn<l 
sacatioii  as  there  arc 
ictors.  I  have  heard  them  sutnniarizcil  according  lo  the  tastes 
ind  moods  of  the  individual  players.    They  all  vary. 

David  \\  a  r  fi  c  1  il 
thinks  11  doesn't  mat- 
ter jNinirularly  where 
the  vacations  are 
s|)cnt,  if  you  but  vary 
thcni.  This  $unuiier 
he  will  s|icnd  in  Can- 
ada anil  the  Thousand 
Klaiids,  lishiiig.  Last 
summer  he  visited  the 
chief  art  galleries  of 
Murnpe.  The  year 
before  I  encountered 
him  in  the  surf  at 
.\'<irmandie  -  h  y - 1  h  c- 
Sea,  close  to  the  city 
gates,  where  he  was 
living  in  a  summer 
lotel  under  the  same  roof  with  Daviil  lielasco  and  his  family. 
')n  the  whole,  though,  he  thinks  the  country  is  the  hcst,  because 
t  affiirds  a  life  lea.si  like  that  of  (he  mummer  during  his  long  win- 


THE  PLAYERS  IN 


Edilli  aiij  .MiIkI  Tal<af<rto  at  O'lrr-J 


Ic-r  liiur.  ipf  llu-  r'.iii  .if  llu-  [i!.iy  in  one 

Nance  O'Xcill  think.<  a  player 
should  cro.ss  the  .\ltantic  every 
summer.  s|K-nd  at  least  two  weeks 
in  London  and  Paris,  seeing  new- 
plays,  and  studying  the  methods  of 
other  players  then  retire  to  the 
country,  preferably  iti  l-'ratiie,  lo 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  nature  en- 
hance<l  by  the  backgroiuid  of  his- 
torical association.  That  our  own 
country  presents  a  magnificence  not 
suq>assed  by  Europe  she  fully 
agrees.  Xo  one  more  fervently 
ailmires  the  natural  .splendors  of 
Vosemilc  \'allcy,  the  colossal  out- 
lines of  Yellowstone  Park,  or  the 
majesty  of  the  Kocky  .Mountains 
titan  does  this  native  Daughter  of 
the  Clolden  West.  But  centuries  of 
human  and  art  development  add 
mellowness  to  a  sunset  and  soften 
the  beauty  of  a  motmtain  peak,  she 
thinks.    Wherefore  when  we  sec 


Il  the  inctro|xj|itan  cities. 


Adelaide  l*rince  in  hci 


Miss  O'N'cill's  name  .innually  on  the  sailing  lists 
of  trans-Atlantic  steamers,  we  know  that  she 
goes  to  steep  her  soul  in  tlic  beauties  of  a  literally 
OKI  World. 

Lillian  Russell  thinks  the  place  of  small  nio- 
mciit.  but  the  manner  of  siK-nding  the  vacation 
paramount.  Miss  Russell  l>elieves  that  the  wear 
anil  tear  of  an  arduous  season's  ineviiable  fric- 
tion is  tremendous.  This,  she  is  confident,  should 
be  repaired  by  resting  in  a  retreat  fur  six  weeks 
after  the  clo.se  of  the  season.  The  term  "saui- 
larium"  she  thinks  obnoxious.  She  prefers  for 
these  places  of  physical  re-building  the  term 
•"health  ImHcIs."  She  wants  for  tired  players  sun 
parlors  and  wide,  cool  verandas,  nme  or  ten 
hours'  sleep  at  night,  and  a  nap  at  mid-day.  .She 
wants  rest  of  mind,  absolute  freedom  from  care, 
supplcmentetl  by  electric  baths.  When  six  weeks 
of  this  re-building  has  been  done,  she  thinks  the 
player  may  go  where  he  listeth  for  the  rest  of 
his  vacation. 

.■\s  Frances  Starr  set  sail  for  a  six  weeks'  jaunt 
in  F.uropc  last  month,  she  observed,  witli  a  last 
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humcsick  glance  at  tlic  jagged  skyline  of  New  Yuik  roofs:  "Diily 

takes  nic  to  Europe.  Pleasure 
would  keep  tiie  in  the  country  in 
^^^^  America."    To  the  mind  of  this 

f^^^  young  but  thoughtful  Mar  the  duty 

^^Rjr^  of  seeing  E!ur(>]>eati  plays  and  study- 

jmW  \  ^^^^L  ing  the  history  of  Kiiro|>e  <m  the 
jM  n^^^^H     ^'"^^     amply  discharged  hy  a  jour- 

•  ^^^^1     ncy  across  seas  every  third  year. 

i^H  Otis  Skinner  is  as  imicterminate 
as  the  nomadic  "Harvester"  he 
^  created  in  this  country.  A  year  ago 
he  spent  his  vacation  developing  a 
brand  new  garden  at  his  home  "The 
Latch  String,"  in  I'.ryn  .\lawr,  and 
it  was  only  when  the  garden's  life 
eixled  beyonil  hope  of  resurrection 
in  October,  that  he  made  a  three- 
weeks'  trans-.\tlantic  crossing. 

Quite  unlike  this  was  the  preced- 
ing summer,  when  he  sailed  for 
.Marseilles,  ma<lc  his  way  through 
the  Riviera  to  \'enicc,  then  through 
the  Dolomites  by  foot  and  by  car- 
riage, spent  a  wixk  at  Oberammergau,  another  in 
Hohcnschwangcr,  made  a  carriage  trip  by  easy 
stages  through  the  l£nga<ltne,  spent  a  month  at 
I'ontrcsina,  a  week  at  Kegatz,  tliencc  procccdcil 
in  leisurely  fashion  through  Germany  and  home. 
This  active  summer  was  preceded  by  one  of  rfo/rc 
/ar  nknte  in  a  cottage  on  Cajw  Cod,  which,  in 
turn,  was  the  successor  of  a  smnmer's  fishing  in 
the  Maine  woods. 

The  only  certainty  about  his  vacations  is  that 
they  will  be  shared  by  Mrs.  Skinner  and  thcii 
daughter,  Cornelia,  aged  twelve  and  fast  grow 
ing.  Mr.  an<l  Mrs.  Skinner  make  their  plans  late 
Why  worry  about  vacation  until  we  have  eameil 
it?  is  their  philosophy.  There  will  be  a  vacation 
some  time,  just  as  we  are  sure  to  have  a  Fourth 
of  July  dinner,  but  why  trouble  about  the  menu 
before  July  third?  From  which  one  may  con- 
clude that  Mr.  Skinner's  belief  as  to  vacations  is 
a  broadly  democratic  one.  that  there  is  no  best 
way,  but  that  all  arc  best  ways  according  to  the 
caprice  of  the  player  hini>elf.  Doubtless  he 
would  agree  that  the  best  vacation  is  ii  line 


•1x1  Mti 


Kiliar  Srl«ryn  <Mar|[atrt 


launch  at  U«uwaie  Walcr  lU}! 


balance  between  the  player's 
tastes  and  needs,  between 
which  there  is  not  always 
a  perfect  corres|M>n<lence, 

Against  this  background  of  theories  may  be  thrown  the  clear- 
cut  figure  of  actors"  recurrent  vacations,  as  indicating  their  hab- 
its and  preferences, 
(icorgia  Caine,  with 
her  husband,  .X.  IS. 
Hudson,  goes  again 
and  agam  to  Canada 
and  Maine  to  hunt 
nioosc.  She  wears 
masculine  attire, 
strides  along  beside 
her  husbaml,  bringing 
down  as  many  moose 
as  dtK's  he.  The  lar- 
gest moose  bead  in 
their  F.lnihurst.  L.  1.. 
borne  is  a  trophy  of 
her  stea<ly  hand. 

Henrietta  Crosman 
seeks  out  the  core  of 
the  heart  of  nature.  When  business  cotuiectc<l  with  bcr  starring 
required  her  to  be  near  New  N'ork,  she  look  a  cottage  on  South 
Bay,  and  went  sailing  every  day.    Uut  her  taste  for  the  open. 


Kitty  (jordon  ■!  B<iit))i»n.  EogUiuI 


(WiMgia  Cainr,  huifaand  aiK]  gviiJr,  on  j  nh.o««  hunting  trip  in  Canidx 
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foniici]  wlicri  she  was      aniiy  {{•''.  living  at 
frontier  posts  w  illi  licr  latiier.  Major  C'rosnian, 
persists,  anil  she  eitjova  most  ht-r  siiniinrr 
slays  ill  tile  tvilii  rv);i<iii  alKtiit  Lake  Tnhoc, 
wliid)  marks  ilie  vvaiershcil       which  trans- 
cuiitinetital  trains  pause  after  their  panting 
jnitrney  up  ihc  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  ami 
iK'forc  their  hrcatliloss  tla-.h  down  to  San  I'  rati- 
cisco.    Miss  t  insiiian  lives  in  a  cahin  mi  the 
shore  uf  Lake  Tahoe,  tninipiiiR  every  day 
aniung  the  pine  wotKU,  an<l  riding  up  am!  down 
the  <laiigeroiis  sIo]k.*s  on  the  hack  of  a  siire- 
Marfjarct  Aiiglin.  after  a  strenuous  theatrical 
literally  try  her  hand  at  house- 
keeping, aiul  when  her  lour 
ends  in  Nova  Scotia  in  July, 
she  will  spend  happy  weeks 
settling  in  the  new  home  at  67 
Kast    Ninety-thiril    Street  in 
N'ew    York,   wliicli  theatrical 
exigencies  demanded  that  she 
ahandon  for  the  road,  just  as 
she  was  moving  into  it.  .Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ivlgar  Selwyn  ( .Mar- 
garet .Mayo  I.  find  their  house 
in  the  w<Hids,  at  Harmon-on- 
the-Hiids<>n,  so  attractive  that 
they  often  linger  there  all 


itTfh  hi*  lii*i|.}ajr  m  tl»»  coitntry  with 
liif  link  stm 


n'-*ii4'hr    King   ni   Mnmari  iMtf.-l*.   N".  V 

f<K)ted  hruiichu. 
season,  likes  lu 


Kuro|H- 


MUiinier,  if  wmk  re>|uires  them  to  he  within 
reach  of  the  innuagerial  voice  from  the  city. 
If  not,  the  heaieii  paths  i>f  Europe  possess  for 
ilicin  littlf  atir.-iction.  They  have  heard  the 
rail  of  the  ICast.  and  the  steamship  that  carries 
iliem  acros>  the  Allantic  usually  carries  them 
ilirough  the  .Mediterranean  .ind  places  them 
•  m  African  or  Asiatic  shores  .Mr.  Selwyn 
-i.iijjht  and  found  tiiatcrial  for  his  ■■The  -Xrah" 
while  wandering  with  his  wife  through  the 
desert  that  fringes  Kgypt. 
Cliristie  Macdonalil.  in  st.-arch  of  a  well-earnetl  vacation,  may  run 
across  to  Paris  to  take  a  few  vocal  lessons,  hut  her  choice  is  to  haf 

the  summer  hours  happily  away 
at  her  hrown  villa  among  the 
trees  of  the  ThousaiKl  Islands. 
.Maria  Italilini,  on  her  first  va- 
cation in  .\nierica,  h.rstenrd  to 
the  Thousanil  Islands,  taking 
Alexis  Kosl4>flf  and  the  Riis-.ian 
paiitomiinist,  liulgakow,  with 
her,  ilefeating  thein  for  the 
cri)i|iiel  championship  of  Thou- 
sand Island  Park.  Mahel  and 
Kdilli  Taliaferro  enjoy  their 
Kuro|>ean  jaunts,  chaiwroncd 
hy  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  llrooks 
and  hv  Miss  Clara  I^iitghlin, 

IW  d«k  of  !v   S  C.^Irir 
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Marie  l>rc«l*r'»  rarm  in  \itiii..iu 

hilt  scarrcly  more  Uiati  their  visit  hmnc — lioiiie  being  wHtli  their 
mother.  Mrs,  Tahafcrro  Abt-ll,  at  l-imR  licaeh.  un  Loiir  Nlaiui. 

■"Iloiiu-,"  a>  the  hest  vacatinn  (;''""""'•  I'a*  loyal  adviK-alcs  in 
I'lijnti  I''enianili-7.  and  her  husltand,  \V.  L. 
Aliinfrdon,  who  s|icn<l  the  sittnnicr  quietly 
at  their  ImnRalow  on  I^mg  Islaiiil  Sound  at 
Shi|>|»cii  I'oiiU.  ill  (.'nmicetii'iit.    Laura  Hurt 


<  ht«li(  Ma>  IMulii  4l  Ikr   I  li"u-,>n.l  l<l^ii.|- 

reaehing  his  home,  the  attracti\-e  c<>tlaKe  on  Wall  ."^ircet.  at  N'ew 
Itrijthtoii,  in  Statcn  Island,  is  to  mow  the  lawn  .-ind  clinih  to  the 
to)t  of  a  sevcnty-ycar-uld  oak,  to  haiiish  frmu  its  am-ient  trunk  the 
devastating  army  of  ants.  ■■Ilomc"  for 
lilaiK'hi  ItaU's  is  her  hiis|iita)>le  farm  at 
( )ssiiiing-on-the-Hnilson.  i'or  Julia  l)can 
it  is  the  while  house  on  the  hill,  so  like  an 
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Mr.  afi'l  Mr«,-  William  C  Smylhr  al  SiNsc»nM1.  Mim. 

and  Ikt  hnsliaml.  H.  \\  Stanford,  liiid 
ahsulute  rest  and  lioariseasc  at  Stanfonl 
l.'xiKc  (ireal  Kills.  .*siatcn  Islaml.  If  tours 
bring  ihein  somewhere  mid-ouitmeiit,  they 
haMcn  to  Colorado  .'springs  for  restful 
weeks  among  the  great  Imulders  of  that 
playgrouml  of  the  Titans.  "The  (larden  of  the  ChwIs."  "Home" 
rails  Mauile  ( )<lell  to  her  olil  North  I'arolina  home  on  tlit  sea- 
shore, where  she  lives  in  the  surf  anci  on  the  saml.  Kiil>crt  Kdc- 
son  hears  the  call  <pf  home  antl  hurries  to  Strongheart  Villa  at 
Sag  Harhi  r  at  his  season's  end.    John  l''indlay"s  first  task  on 


Ijiiira  Uutl  Ml  tbe  'Haarilin  of  thr  1«oila' 


ill  SN,  It.r  Ulana 

ol<l-fashioneil  Soiithem  home  at  Harmon. 
N.  \.;  for  lilanelie  King  it  is  a  tiHHiern 
country  mansion  at  .Mamaronerk.  For 
Marie  Dressier,  it  is  a  farm  iit  Windsor, 
Wrmtml,  a  part  of  whieh  she  has  gener- 
ously set  aside  l<>r  the  Use  i^f  it<">r  children 
front  the  cities,  during  the  hot  iiH^nlhs.  .May  Irwin's  home,  Irwin 
t'astlc.  in  the  Thousand  Islands,  has  for  eighlem  years  In-en  one 
of  the  o!>jerls  of  interest  tn  sightseers  cniising  al>oiil  the  St-  I 
rence.  The  half  granite,  half  frame,  structure  is  tlu'  linest  home 
owned  hy  a  player  in  Ameriia.  .\i>\  I'M  ru<s.ix. 
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F«itf  pretty  cirli  now  ap|i«arinff  in  Charl**  II.  Iloyl'it  tilccr,  "\  Wtiuooie  Wiitow,**  at  Zicffcld'*  nr«  Mmilln  R«u|c 


FROM  the  beginning  of  things  the 
won!  "pit"  has  been  asswialcil 
with  terror,  temptation  and  daiii- 
nation.  Pitfall  and  seething  pit,  bol- 
tontless  pit.  and  pit  and  pciididuni,  have  ever  been  invoked  to  fill 
the  soul  with  friglit  and  dread.  In  the  days  of  EliMbethan  Eng- 
lanil  the  word  "pit"  took  on  another  and  a  milder  fnnciion. 
Scorned  by  the  gentles  and  sought  by  the  vulgar,  it  liccanic  a  place 
where  tradesmen  and  servants  coulil  regale  ihcni-selves  with  the 
same  intellectual  wine  as  their  masters,  but  from  goblets  of  pew- 
ter instead  of  gold.  Keeking  with  smoke  and  oaths  and  divers 
stenches,  the  pit  of  ShakcsiKare's  Loiulon  must  still  have  held 
much  of  the  old-time  terror  of  the  word  for  the  sensitive,  |>cr- 
funied  nubility.  I!nt  for  the  plain  people,  those  who  knew  no 
other  worlil.  it  s|>clle<l  recreation,  sunshine  and  delight. 

In  the  to-day  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  the  o<lor  and  the  odium  of  the 
English  pit  have  long  since  gone,  the 
recreation  and  the  sunshine  and  delight 
remain.  It  is  by  all  odd>  the  most  char- 
acteristic, the  most  individualir-ing  fea- 
ture of  the  London  playhouse.  .\t  a 
small  Anglo-.'ViTierican  gathering  one 
afternoon,  an  Englishman  asked  what 
did  Americans  consider  the  most  dis- 
tinctly British  thing  in  England.  Prompt- 
ly an  .American  woman  said.  "Tea ! 
Without  tea  your  Itritish  Empire  would 
collapse."  "Tea  is  not  <ltstinctly  British." 
.said  another;  "we,  too.  have  our  tea  in 
.-\mcrica — when  we  wish  it ;  and  so  do 
other  countries.  To  nie  the  nmst  British 
institution,  the  most  deeply  ingrained  and 
characteristic,  is  your  pit." 

The  pit  is  the  great  sccnnd-cla.'is  rail- 
way coach  from  which  \ou  may  view  the 
theatrical  lamlscape  with  varying  degrees 
of  comfort  and  an  unvarying  degree  of 
economy.  W'c  have  nothing  in  .America 
which  approaches  it,  nothing  in  .America 
with  which  you  can  parallel  it — the  sec- 
ond-class coach  will  not  dn,  because  we 

haven't  any.  You  cannot  say,  "Have  you  seen  this  or  liave  you 
seen  that?  If  so,  why  then  you'll  know,"  Nothing  of  the  sort; 
the  only  way  to  e.xplain  it  to  an  .American  must  needs  be  a 
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definition  in  terms  of  itself:  "The  pit's 
(he  pit,  an<l  there  you  arc." 

Rut  one  thmg  Pll  venture,  if  you  hail 
from  the  States  you  will  rcineml>er  the 
pit  long  after  you've  forgotten  about  the  ()lays — you  will  remem- 
ber the  big.  clanky,  Chinese-looking  check  that  rattled  over  the 
brass  sill  of  the  little  win<low  as  you  put  down  your  two-and-six, 
after  you  had  wiggled  through  the  tortuous  twist  at  the  end  of 
the  crowded  way  where  you  waited.  .And  in  the  scramble  which 
follows,  the  .American  reads  to  his  satisfaction  the  unwritten 
.••logan  of  all  pitites — "as  good  as  you  dc-servc,  antl  no  man  is 
better  titan  his  neighbor,"  I-ate-c«mcrs  will  stand,  long-standcrs 
will  sit. 

.As  for  me,  I  am  tircti  but  happy,  for  1  have  gained  the  coveted 
and  maintain  my  pre-eminence  in  the  front  row.  I'or  to-night  I 
came  early  —  early  enough  to  sec  our 
predecessors  getting  out  from  the  mat- 
inee ]M.Tformance.  an<l  just  early  enougli 
to  fall  in  behind  the  little  slant-capped 
mes'iengcr  boys  clustered  about  the  en- 
trance. .Although  a  Yankee  by  birth,  I 
have  learned  not  to  try  and  get  ahead  of 
these  miniature  officials — I  might  as  well 
try  to  suqjrise  the  guards  of  FUicking- 
ham  Palace.  I  am  quite  sure  if  you  were 
to  dig  up  the  ground  before  these  en- 
trances, you  would  find  clusters  of  mes- 
scngcr-bny  roots  just  ready  to  sprout. 
They  seem  to  come  from  nowhere,  but 
like  toad-stools  they  spring  up  in  a  night, 
always  appear  at  the  psychologic  moment 
just  before  llie  people  conte.  1  believe  I 
said  a  moment  ago  that  in  the  pit  no  man 
is  l)clter  than  his  neiglilxir.  It  was  done 
witliout  thinking.  Now  that  I  sit  here 
with  these  little  gentlemen  at  my  side.  I 
am  aware  that  I  have  made  a  mi.stakc. 
For  are  they  not  the  paid  mercenaries 
who  arc  here  to  have  and  to  hol<l  against 
all  comers — until  that  time  when  their 
patrician  patrons  shall  arrive  and  they 
shall  be  dismissed  with  honorable  fee? 
Sweet- faced,  exasperating  little  chenibs,  sturdy,  unbudgahie 
facts;  proxies  f<ro  lent  for  those  aloof  few  who  stand  for  the 
very  highest  development  of  the  pitite. 


Tlie  UndentiMly 

Bright         cagrr  arr  hrr  gUncr«, 
Ai  ahc  iiiitt's  with  tireless  care, 
livery  pusc  and  every  action. 
While  the  l.eading  Lady's  there. 

For  a  vision  fair,  cnchantinK. 
Floats  licfore  her  nighl  and  day— 
Of  a  wire  that  shall  infurm  Iter, 
"Leading  l.ady  called  awa)  " 

Gowns  uf  wondrous  sort  she  fashions: 
In  her  dreams  her  pulses  thrill  I 
For  she'll  be  the  Prima  Donna, 
If  the  Leading  Lady's  ill. 

Sea*  of  ra^rr  fares  haunt  her: 
Pleased,  surprised.— they  seem  to  say, 
.As  they  note  her  grace  and  beauty, 
"Who's  the  Leading  I^dy,  pray?" 

rtut  the  Star  is  hale  and  hearty : 
\n  one  sends  that  hasty  plea. 
No  one  notes  the  budding  genius: 
just  the  I'nderstudy  she! 

-  F-VF.i.\  N  Wat.son 
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Just  in  front  of  me  is  a  brass  rail.  As  I  gaze  at  it  I  try  to  com- 
prehend its  inonuincntal  meaning.  In  the  whole  British  Empire 
there  is  only  one  other  di- 
viding line  that  approaches 
it  in  importance,  and  that  is 
the  meridian  at  Greenwich. 
I!ut  that  line  is  purely  imag- 
inary, the  brass  rail  is  real. 
In  America  we  have  the 
Great  Divide,  a  little  ridge 
that  makes  the  walershe<l  of 
a  continent.  But  I  am  wan- 
dering. 

SuiJcrficially,  this  brass 
rait  is  the  nation's  social 
walershe<l,  the  line  of  acute 
demarcation  that  separates 
the  low-neck  gown  fnun  the 
high,  the  "boiled  shirt  and 
daw-hammer"  from  the 
plain-clothes  man.  i-'inan- 
cially,  it  sc]>arates  the  tnan 
in  front  from  his  ten  shill- 
ings and  six,  the  otic  behind 
from  his  two-aml-six.  In 
the  matter  of  artistic  appre- 
ciation its  separating  fnnc- 
tion  is  of  little  value,  and, 
like  the  meridian,  becomes 
purely  imaginary.  .Xnd  so 
I  sit  and  view  this  pageant 
before  mr.  happy  as  if  I  had  paid  ten  bob  to  view  the  coronation 
frrtm  a  four-guinea  scat.  This  is  because  1  know  that  in  my  own 
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land,  where  there  is  no  pit  and  it's  all  one  price  from  front  to 
back,  this  seat  would  cost  two  gooil  .American  dollars.   But  there. 

if  1  chnsc,  I  couhl  wear  my 
plain  cinihes  still,  for  an 
.Nnieriran  pays  h  i  s  money 
for  a  specified  location  to 
V  i  e  w  a  S|iccified  jtcrfonn- 
ance — the  rest  is  with  him- 
.self.  With  him  the  nicer 
<i3>ligations  which  he  may,  or 
may  not,  owe  ti>  siKicty  are 
purely  voluntary,  lie  has 
not  yet  arrive»l  at  that  place 
where  these  things  become 
an  unwritten  law.  Such 
things  must  be  a  gradual 
(•rowlli.  \n  nllcm)>t  to  in- 
fringe on  his  lilK-rty  or  to 
coerce  his  obligations  would 
end  in  disaster.  .\  brilliant 
cNumplc  of  this  occurred  in 
New  N'urk  a  year  or  so  ago. 
.A  palatially  appointe<l  res- 
taurant opened  its  do<irs  in  a 
bl.nzc  of  glory.  It  was  an- 
nounred  that  evening  dress 
was  lie  riyiu'iir.  ."so  gener- 
ally was  this  resented  that 
the  dining  public  stayed 
away  altogether,  and  in  a 
few  mimlh-  the  place  went 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  'I'hcsi'  things  are  not  s|x>ken  in 
vaunting,  but  are  merely  a  .siatenient  of  con<liii<iiis. 
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As  fur  nic,  I  am  quite  Iiappy  still.  1  am  keenly  alive  to  tiK- 
joy  uf  it  all.  f<  r  I  lovi-  hc.iiitifiil  tilings.  I  luvc  tu  >cc  the  aiiili- 
ciu'f  of  oiir  Miii'iipolitan  (  i|H.'r:i.  KaVli  l.nniloti  |il.iylioiise  is  atl 
ojK'ra  :i  ii  <1  i  e  ii  c  e  in 
miniature,  lioautiftil 
gowns  arc  now  a)>- 
pearinf;.  aiirl  tliev  are 
Ailcil  w  i  t  h  »i>len(tir| 
types  of  llritisli  wom- 
en. .Most  strikingly 
beautiful,  I  think— 
and  striking.  ti>o.  he- 
cause  they  arc  so 
plentiful  —  is  that 
symphony  of  gl<iri<iiis 
c<tlor,  the  l'"nBli-.b 
blonile.  kareereaturc 
she.  anil  much  to  he 
clesireil.  The  flush  of 
her  check  ami  the 
tawny  golil  of  her 
hair,  I  am  pleascil  lo 
fancy,  «lo  hold  alletji- 
ancc  lo  God  alone. 
From  .\mcrica  over 
the  Mra  I  sit  anil  listen 
to  those  voices  rich  in 
color,  mellow  with 
then  musical  cadence, 
anil  the  conquest  of 
this  humble  pitite  is 
complete. 

The  stalls  are  now 
rapidly  fi  1 1  i  n  g. 
•Strange  how  I  am 
beginning  to  use  that 
word  "stalls"  almost 
imcon  scion  sly.  I  low 
rapidly  this  liriti'^h 
metamorphosis  takes 
place,  once  it  has  its 
hold  on  you.  When  1 
first  saw  t  h  e  words 
outside  on  the  hills,  I 
had  coujnreil  up  a 
sort  of  tall,  canopied, 
mcdi.xval  booth  with 
pennants  flying,  until 
I  found  it  was  just 
another  name  for 
what  I  had  always 
called  an  orchestra 
seal,    r.ut  I  had  hail  i.ewi.s  WM.l.i  u  \\ii..k«  ki 

the  !>ame  sensation  a 

few  days  before,  and  was  getting  used  to  it — when  I  learned  tltat 
I  had  been  eating  tarts  all  my  life  instead  of  pie.  and  hud  l>ecn 
drinking  lemon-sipiash  when  I  had  thought  it  lemonade.  (Jf 
course.  I  remeinhcred  the  stalls  of  my  boyhnod— the  places  whore 
horses  and  ^^atIle  «ere  kept,  but  then  I  was  sure  it  could  1h»  noth- 
ing like  this,  and  so  my  imagination  did  its  best  and  hit  u|)on  the 
canopy  and  |x'nnant>.  Still,  I  know  how  my  conntrxinan  from 
(•rand  Rapids  fi-lt  when  h,-  gi>t  to  the  booking-ofHce.  and  became 
so  lYinfnseil  that  he  asked  the  price  of  a  manager! 

lUit  hack  again  to  the  pit  uhcre  I  belong;  my  pntrici.in  neigh- 
bors have  rudely  br>iken  in  u|>on  my  wanderings,  and  the  three 
little  gentlemen  have  dissolved  into  the  elements  as  iny«teriously 
as  they  took  form.  Ilut  how,  oh!  how  did  my  enormous  friend 
ever  ex]iect  to  get  herself  into  the  narrow  space  left  by  one  little 
boy?  .\t  all  events,  she  has  done  it.  "!so  sorry."  she  says  when 
.site  has  finally  .settled,  and  I,  with  a  lialf-duzcn  neighbors  to  my 


right,  share  her  grief.  .Xnd  now  comw  the  girl  with  ihe  pro- 
grams. 1  take  one  pleasantly  ami  begin  to  read.  Looking  up.  I 
see  the  young  lady  wailing  with  an  indulgent  snule.    "So  sorry 

to  trouble  you.  *)Ut 
it's  tuppence,  please." 
'A  itli  a  rising  llush,  I 
liaiid  her  a  shilling 
and  lake  the  change 
»itlioUt  looking.  I 
wouldn't  care  if  she 
hadn't  given  nie  any, 
ii>r  I  know  that  I've 
<|Ueered  myself  be- 
Miiid  r  e  d  c  m  p  t  i  o  n. 
l-.vcryone  within  ear- 
shot knows  I'm  cither 
.1  thief  or  a  ticw 
American.  probably 
ImiiIi.  Itnt  it's  really 
not  my  fault,  it's  just 
my  misfortune.  The 
only  oihet  time  I  ever 
paid  for  one  wan  at 
an  actor's  benefit. 
There  I  gave  a  dollar 
and  got  no  change 
The  program  was 
merely  a  pretext  for 
the  extraition.  .Ami 
now  my  neighbor  on 
the  right  undertakes 
to  console  me  by  tell- 
ing me  that  I  woulil 
have  ]>ai<l  sixpence 
for  it  in  front.  Me 
doesn't  understand 
that  It  is  my  ilignity 
that  has  suffered  and 
not  my  purse.  Still, 
he  has  added  to  my 
store  of  information, 
and  the  bra»s  rail 
comes  again  into  the 
limelight  He  tells 
me  it  is  the  same  svith 
sweets  ami  every- 
thing. .\t  this,  all 
memory  of  my  recent 
<li-grare  is  lost  in  a 
hearty  chuckle.  To 
lliink  that  those  poor, 
dear,  good  people  in 
VNK  IN  'viiLSMi  i  It  iiKM  i  AiKi  -  front  nmst  pay  three 

limes  as  much  as  wc 

do  for  the  same  identical  things — the  same  identical  service!  The 
siuiie  maid  carries  her  wares  through  the  little  gate— the  little 
garden-gate  in  ihe  brass  rail,  and  immediately  her  stocks  go  up  or 
down,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  |>er  cent.  Uut  maybe  this  isn't  so 
funny,  eiilier,  for  my  friend  doesn't  laugh  at  all.  I'ossjbly  it's 
iK'caiise  he's  so  accusiomeil  to  it.  or  possibly  not.  Possibly  I'm  a 
f<H)l,  Ilut  it  reminds  tne  of  an  olil  story,  and  I  tell  him  of  the 
farmer  who  was  hoeing  ])<>tat<H-s  up  in  the  nMmnlain  country.  .\ 
.stranger  slopped  and  asked  the  price,  lie  was  toM  ihey  were 
thirty  cents  a  bushcl.  "Why.  if  you  had  those  potatoes  in  the 
Xew  York  markets,  you  could  get  a  dollar  and  a  (|uartcr  for 
them,"  said  the  ntan.  "Well."  replied  the  fanner,  "markets  differs 
accordin'  to  locality.  Take  that  lake  over  there—  if  I  had  that  in 
hell  I  could  get  a  dollar  and  a  <|Uarter  a  pint  fur  it."  This  broke 
the  s(>ell,  and  the  curtain  went  up. 

The  first  act  is  over.    'I'he  pit  relaxes,  yawns,  stretches  itself 
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and  walks  about.  Many  of  the  men  disappear. 
Now  there  is  a  hubbub.  f<>llowc<l  by  a  general 
clatter.  The  little  tray-luads  of  teapots,  milk, 
su^ar  and  sanduiclies  have  arrived.  Thi.'i  is  all 
So  new  to  nie  that  1  am  several  minutes  taking 
it  in.  I  have  decided  that  I  like  it.  It  takes  away 
the  last  traces  of  formality  and  brings  us  all 
closer  together  nUo  a  sort  of  family  party. 
Every  body  passes  things  along  to  everybody 
else.  The  pit  has  Wonie  a  kind  of  water-bucket 
brigade  to  quench  the  flames  of  thirst  that  have 
sprung  up  in  all  quarters.  .-V  tray-load  of  empty 
dishes  has  just  reached  me  from  some  one  in  the 
end  of  our  pew,  and  1  am  to  give  it  to  the  maid, 
liut  there  is  no  maid,  the  lights  go  out,  and  I 
am  lost.  I  stix)p  over  to  scpieeze  it  into  a  .space 
on  the  )1<Kir  at  my  feet,  but  I  am  too  late.  Thr 
space  on  both  sides  those  worthy  members  lias 
been  pre-eniptie<l  by  other  trays.  I  cannot  move. 
1  breathe  circumspectly,  I  try  to  let  them  settle 
noiselessly  on  my  lap.  On  the  stage  the  plot  is 
thickening.  The  moment  is  a  tense  one.  The 
lover's  lingering  kiss  has  touched  our  deepest 
heart  strings,  but  I  feel  that  there  is  something 
slipping  on  my  lap.  I  am  a  lover  of  the  drama 
in  its  highest  form.  I  revere  it.  I  know  it  is  in 
my  power  to  make  or  mar  that  scene.  In  the 
darkness  I  clutch  softly,  convulsively,  and  save 
the  slipping  teapot.  .Again,  as  the  m(K>nliglit 
falls  over  the  castle  wall,  the  lover  snatches  hi> 
fair  one  froin  foul,  impending  doom.  1  have 
always  thought  it  noble  to  rescue  niai<leiis  in  dis- 
tress, and  here  I  want  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings, 
but  I  cannot.  Instinctively,  in  a  good  old  .Sincri- 
can  way,  1  think  to  jwund  with  my  feet ;  but,  by 
reason  of  the  two  trays,  this,  too,  is  (lenic<l  me. 
At  last  the  curtain  descends  in  a  tumult  of  ap- 
plause. Itut  I  knew  what  the  house  in  all  its 
turbulent  enthusiasm  did  not  know — would 
never  know.  In  true  theatric  phrase  1  knew  that 
what  had  been  enacted  there  was  my  scene — that 
through  ine  alone  had  been  preserved  that  unin- 
terrupted flow  of  beauty  and  that  through  my 
heroic  self-sacrifice  I  had  kept  it,  together  with 
the  dishes  on  my  lap,  from  literally  going  to 
pieces.  And  here,  on  second  thought,  1  take  m> 
hat  ofT  to  yon,  Britannia ;  your  tea  drinking  is 
indeed  a  nvarvelons  institution. 

I  have  recounted  some  of  my  impressions  of 
the  pit  on  the  inside.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the 
outside,  where  the  long,  patient  column  awaits 
the  moment  when  the  pit-monster  shall  open  the 
doors  of  its  mouth  anil  gulp  it  flown.  Here  in 
the  crowd  that  waits  you  may,  if  you  have  a 
iniml,  study  national  characteristics;  and  in  the 
little  moving  pageant  who  do  their  penny  "stunts" 
for  their  regalement,  ytm  may  study  the  elements 
of  comedy  an<l  tragcily — mostly  the  latter. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  interest  to  me 
to  note  the  way  in  which  Danic  Nature  endows 
her  creatures  for  varying  functions  and  environ- 
ments. The  wings  of  the  eagle  for  its  unilispute<l 
life  of  freeilom.  the  hind  legs  of  the  kangaroo  for 
those  marvelous  leaps,  and  that  wcll-jjlanted. 
splendidly  pn>jjortionc<l  British  foot — how  it 
seems  to  have  l)cen  thought  out  anil  constructe<l 
with  special  reference  to  protracted  seasons  of 
tireless,  ititeriiiinable  standing.  Whether  or  not 
in  this  case  the  circumstances  developed  the  mem- 
ber, or  the  member  anticipated  the  circumstance. 
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FORGOTTEN  THEATRES  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 


IT  NvotiKI  be  (lillicnlt  nosvailays  tu  rctiroiltui-  tlic  ulil-tiine  theat- 
rical atmosphere  t)f  New  York — as  dink-ult  a>  it  *€»ul(l  be  to 
lake  the  tiieatrical  centre  away  froni  l"«rt>  ->cci»nil  Street  ami 
traiisiMirl  it  a(;ain  tu  the  I'.attcry  ur  to  I'ark  Row.  In  the  Wall 
Street  disirK't.  Trinity  ^tan^U  as  guardian  of  the  past,  and  around 
I'rinting  Mouse  Square  there  are  still  to  be  seen  the  old-fashioned 
features  of  the  \stor  House  and  St.  I'aul. 

lUit  Xew  York  is  a  city  of  constant  changes,  an<l  with  the  >hift 
of  )Mi|>ulalion.  together  with  the  tearing  down  of  buildings  lor  t!ie 
niudcm  steel  structure,  theatre  sites  have  disappcareil,  and  busy 
feet  now  trcail  inikiiuw  ingly  over  ground  once  iledicateil  to 
pleasure,  liven  jn-ople  shoi)ping  along  Twenty-thinl  StrtTt  never 
fur  an  instant  think  of  looking  in  a  nook  outside  of  a  well-known 
drygoods  store  for  the  bust  of  Shakespeare,  marking  the  old 
Booth's  Theatre.  .\nd  s<Km  I)al\'s  and  Wnllack's  will  disap|>ear 
in  the  wake  of  the  .Madison  Square. 

Theatres  have  crept  up  Itroadvsay  from  the  Hattcry.  resting 
awhile  at  the  parks,  just  long  enough  to  allow  busine>s  interests 
to  catch  up  with  then)  atxl  drive  them  away.  I'irst  came  Battery 
I'ark,  resounding  to  the  voice  of  Jenny  l.iml.  Then  came  City 
Hall  Park,  with  the  tradition  of  Thomas  t'iM)|)cr.  Then  followed 
L'nion  Square  with  the  prestige  of  W'allack  and  Palmer.  Within 
the  memory  of  the  present,  Madison  Square,  Herald  .'^<|uare.  ami 
Tin:es  Square  have  each  guined  their  theatrical  distinction.  The 
unfortunate  condition  now  is  that  most  of  the  playhouses  in  the 
city  are  too  new  for  any  distinctive  tradition, 

Even  the  morning  papers  have  change<l  in  their  functions,  and 
the  dramatic  critics  of  the  pre.scm  arc  of  tliffcrcnt  training  from 
those  of  ^lie  past.  That  may  be  because  one  ni>w  fully  realizes 
tliat  drama-fashions  alter  as  well  as  the  fashions  of  dress.  The 
plays  put  before  the 
Broadway  critic  to- 
day, in  his  conven- 
tional dress-suit,  are 
entirely  different  in 
scope  and  technique 
from  the  plays  that 
used  to  be  offered  to 
the  critical  judgment 
of  Park  Benjamin. 
ICpes  Sargent,  Charles 
Fenno  HofTman.  J.(j. 
Brooks.  Theodore  S. 
Fay,  N.  P.  Willis,  and 
George  P.  Morris, 
who  were  familiar 
"first  nighters"  at  the 
Park  Theatre.  Then 
it  was  that  people 
nseel  to  consult  I  It  e 
columns  of  the  Mir- 


ror, The  Commercial  Advertiser,  The  Courier  and  liitquirer,  and 
The  Sfiril  of  the  Times,  for  the  oi>inions  of  these  high-stocked 
gentlemen  of  the  press. 

It  is  interesting  to  dwell  on  reminiscences;  ihey  preserve  the 
very  spirit  of  the  past.  When  John  Brougham  first  came  to 
.America,  he  uscil  to  drive  out  into  the  country  to  the  old  reservoir, 
where  now  stands  the  .New  York  Public  Library.  When  b'anny 
Kcmble  lived  at  the  .Xstor  House — the  Park  Theatre  being  just 
across  the  way — she  often  drove  to  an  inn,  located  somewhere  in 
the  heart  of  fentral  Park,  When  Tyrone  Power — the  grand- 
father uf  the  pre-cnt  actor  of  that  name  — was  in  New  York,  prior 
to  the  ill-fated  voyage  homewar<l  on  7/ic  I'residenI,  which  went 
<lown  at  sea,  he  used  to  parade  with  fashion  up  and  <lown  Broad- 
way below  C^anal  Street.  New  ^'ork  livc<l  downtown ;  that  was 
why  the  theatres  were  there. 

When  the  city's  |iopulaiion  was  slightly  over  seven  thousand, 
some  actors  from  Jjondon  to<>k  a  room  at  the  juncture  of  Pearl 
."^trect  and  Maiden  Lane,  where,  during  Scptcmlier,  1733,  they 
litteil  themselves  with  a  raise<l  platform  and  a  few  scats.  Thus 
furnished,  they  set  forth  on  a  season  of  repertory,  consisting  of 
••(.'ato,"  "The  Recruiting  Officer,"  and  "The  Beaux's  Stratagem." 

The  .New  Yurk  lincelle.  dated  Pebniary  id,  1750,  announced 
the  arrival  of  some  comedians  from  Philadelphia.  This  comjiany 
tiH)k  convenient  rooms,  with  the  <lcterminalion  to  stay  a  whole 
season,  provided  they  met  with  encouragement.  On  March  5th, 
"Kichard  HI"  was  the  bill,  with  Kean  ami  Murray.  Their  theatre 
was  a  wiXKlen  building  on  the  Kast  side  of  Kip  .Street,  now  Nas- 
sau, l>etween  John  J^treet  and  .Maiden  Ijine.  The  property  be- 
longeil  to  the  Hon.  Rip  Van  I  >orn.  once  i  »ovcrnor  of  the  Province 
of  New  York.    How  ditTcrcnt  that  street  ap)>ears  to-diiy! 

l-'ortunaicly  for 
these  strolling  players, 
their  experiment  was 
a  succe>s;  a  motley 
crow  they  must  have 
In-cn,  since  a  benefit 
was  given  tluring  the 
course  <)f  their  second 
!ieas<jn  for  an  actor 
who  lia<l  just  served 
h  i  s  time  in  prison. 
There  was  some  pre- 
tension to  this  house 
of  amusement;  there 
is  extant  a  graphic 
i!escription  of  the 
ihandelier.  consisting 
of  a  sii*|H-n<led  hoo{>, 
through  the  circum- 
ference of  which 
niimlicrless  nails  were 
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.\  rartii»  cinlon  in  vOfiK  n  ihu  liant  !•  wirnlifflnrfl  i>n  ■  |vocriinn>r  ol  llie  John  Sni-rl  Th»l>r: 
'l.«lir>  will  pirur  •ctiil  ikot  vtvanu  l«  krrp  ikrir  plicrt  >l   (i.ur  aMock  "    Tli«  p<i(.,iaianct  began 
at  MI.  to  lor  Iwii  kauri  uiil  lonirr        ftitfil  trilt  vt  l\u  bom  ««r  oceiapinl        utfron  mi  IKtrtMM 
of  rrrrT  vajfinK  for  thrir  mMMtn  tni  mimtrrtrt 
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tunc  anil  oppniiiiinn.  W'liilr 
in  N  irginia  lie  hail  sent  a 
Mr.  I'piim  lu  New  York  in 
pfqjaro  for  lii>  foining.  Inn 
that  gcniliMuan  liail  appro- 
priati't!  ihf  iiumey,  hail  or- 
ganizol  a  omiiKiny  nf  his 
own,  lia<t  thr-iun  himself 
lip<in  thr  slender  nicrcv  of 
the  {Hililic,  an<l  hail  finally 
skipped  the  ciiuntrj-.  Tlicn 
Hallam  found  himself  <>p- 
]Mi.se<l  liy  lli<  magistrates  of 
the  city  who  refused  him  a 
license.  Itut  tijc  actor  made 
written  appeal  to  the  |intilii-. 


driven  as  candlc- 
luilders.  This  was  the 
first  Nassau  Street 
Theatre,  where  "  The 
Spanish  l-'riar."  I  )t- 
way's  "The  <  )ri»han," 
t  lay's  "I'eggar's  tip- 
era,"  and  other  plays 
were  presentcti,  and 
Tuni  Kean  met  favor 
with  tile  theatre-goers 
who  lived  under  the 
mayoralty  of  Hdward 
Mollaml.  L'linton  was 
(  lovertior.  and  <  Jeorge 
III  was  King. 

I  lallam's  XasMii 
Theatre,  the  first  one 
to  he  erected  in  the 
colonies,  was  opened 
Sc|>tcml»er  17.  1753. 
after  diverse  niisfor- 


nl  t  rnger's  vv  li  .i  r  I 
This  extended  from 
I 'earl  Street  into  the 
I'last  River,  Inrtwefn 
<  U  il  and  ('i»cnties' 
Slip,  ami  near  the 
jiresciil  l-Vont  Street 
Inasmuch  as  .MayiT 
C  rugcr  was  ni  the 
opinion  that  the  the- 
atre was  not  the  hest 
influence  for  the  mor- 
als of  the  city.  Dong- 
lass  hail  a  ililVicnlt 
time  to  obtain  a  li- 
cense, hut  he  likewise 
made  written  ap|x-al. 
and  |>opnlar  opinion 
won  him  his  suit.  The 
theatre  was  opened 
Dec.  j».  1758.  This 
.ictor   fluctuated  he- 
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therein  siatiiig  that 
Ills  I  onipanv  were  not 
hkc  ordinary  actors, 
hut  were  honest  in 
their  outward  deal- 
ings, a  11  d  well  be- 
haved in  their  man- 
ners. The  season 
erideil  in  1754.  "Ro- 
ineo  and  Juliet"  hav- 
ing met  with  mtirh 
lavor.  an<l  the  players 
receiving  shares  in  the 
pro  Ills,  Thereafter 
the  site  was  Itouglit  by 
a  church. 

It  was  I  lallam's 
w  i  d  o  w  who  mar- 
ried David  I  ifiiiglass. 
manager  of  a  theatre 


either  the  stage  or 
u|>per  iKixes."  I.ci 
the  busy  broker  of  to 
day  realize  that  while 
jH-ople  were  ihcjitre 
going  in  this  snial': 
house,  the  pajiers  were 
busy  lauding  the  new 
St.  Paul's  Church 
which,  when  it  was 
dedicated  on  Oct.  .^1, 
IjCfi,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  fields. 

The  John  Street 
Theatre,  on  the  north 
side  of  that  street,  and 
al>out  six  doors  from 
Rroailway,  opened  on 
Dec.  7.  1767.  with 
"Tlie  Beaux's  Strata- 


1  \KKOI.  MtCOMAS 
T«  incn-.ic  ri>lr»  Willi  Juhii  Drew 

Isveen  .New  York  and  ITlila- 
delphia,  an<l  in  I'M  opened 
a  new  theatre  at  the  south- 
»cst  ixinicr  of  Nassau  and 
lliapel  Streets  (iiow  Beek- 
man).  The  place  was  very 
small,  and  during  the  Stamp 
.\ct  riots  it  was  deiiiolished 
l>>  the  mob.  "Hamlet"  was 
here  given  for  the  first  lime 
in  .\nierica,  Nov.  a6,  1761, 
and  liere  aUo  was  adopted 
the  rule  that  "no  gentleman 
be  allovvcil  at  the  stage  door, 
unless  he  has  previously 
secured  himself  a  place  in 
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RUTH  CHATTKRTON.  NOW  APPEARING  AS  CVSTHIA  IN  -niE  R.MNDOW  AT  THE  LIDERTV 


gcni,"  with  Hallam  ami  Henry  in  the  bill.  It  will  be  rememl>ere<l 
that  Henry  was.  the  original  Sir  Peter  Teazle  in  America.  This 
theatrical  company  existed  by  permission  of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  and  presented  a  Shake.siM-arian  and  post-lilizahetlwn 
reiiertory.  The  old  wooden  playhouse,  set  a  little  hack  from  the 
street-line,  continucil  in  its  career  until  the  Revolution  turned  the 
colonists"  thoughts  ujKin  graver  topics.  I!y  suggestion  of  Congrc-s, 
on  Oct.  24,  1/74,  all  places  of  amusement  were  ordered  closed,  and 
it  is  strange  to  say  that  licorgc  Washington,  an  inveterate  "first- 
nighter,"  brought  down  «i>i>n  him  the  disfavor  of  his  associates, 
because  he  was  actually  seen  in  his  stall  after  the  govennticntal 
mandate  had  gone  forth  ! 

When  the  llritish  occupied  tlw  city  in  1777,  they  seized  the 
little  John  Street  Theatre,  chattging  its  name  to  the  Theatre 
Royal,  and  they  set  .Major  .'Xndre  to  work  for  them.  He  not  only 
turned  dramati.s'.  hut  taking  off  his  red  coat,  he  painted  scenery 
and  ornamentefl  a  drop  curtain.  In  fact,  for  ni.iny  years  after, 
that  curtain  was  prcscr\'cd  as  a  reminder  of  past  days,  .-\ftcr  the 
war,  the  playhouse  opened  again  anil  Washington  returned  to  his 
amusement.  Hallam  and  Henry  reilecorated  their  place,  and  wc 
arc  told  by  contemporary  writers  lliat  the  ladies  of  the  periixl  had 
to  rctluce  the  size  of  their  headgear  in  order  to  enter  their  sedan 
chairs  with  ease.  The  managers  ran  to  comedy  and  met  success 
in  ".As  You  Like  It,"  "She  Stof>ps  to  Concpier,"  and  "The  Rivals." 
It  was  in  1787,  on  .Xpril  iSth,  tliat  Royal  Tyler's  "The  Contrast" 
was  given,  the  first  .Vmcrican  play  by  an  .American  to  be  prodnccil. 

Thomas  Wignell  now  joined  the  company,  which  included  like- 
wise the  eccentric  .Mrs.  Morris.  Of  the  latter  the  historian. 
Brown,*  writes  that  she  was  "tall,  hatidsomc,  reserved  to  mys- 
tcriousncss,  and  so  averse  to  being  seen  by  daylight  that  she  had 


*t  tn  iclmnwlrflcr  mr  iniUlilrxInrfc*  Ui  T.  .Mtaliin  tlrnwn'n  Kr«|iboollf, 

well      Id  hit  fkluiiklKe  nc«s|iat«T  hiMorjr  of  Ui«  staxe  in  N«w  York. 


a  gate  made  from  her  Ki<lgings  in  Mai<1cn  I jnc,  to  enable  hrr  to 
get  to  the  theatre  by  running  across  John  Street,  without  walking 
around  through  Broadway  and  cx]K>sing  herself  to  the  gaze  of 
the  beaux." 

.\n  incipient  riot  look  place  at  the  John  Street  Theatre  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1797,  when  .Mrs.  Hallam  and  .Mrs.  Hodgkinstm,  both  being 
on  the  stage  at  the  same  time,  the  former  .tccused  the  latter  of 
using  treacherous  means  of  forcing  her  t4>  retire.  This  house  of 
amusement  held  prestige  until  I7<)S.  In  jwssing.  we  note  Rickett's 
Circus  and  the  (irecnwich  .Street  Theatre,  near  the  Battery,  which 
was  opened  in  I7<>5,  its  chief  distinction  being  that  CtHipcr  ap- 
peared there  in  "\'enice  Trescrved." 

The  Old  I'ark  Theatre  is  perhaps  the  most  faincjus  theatrical 
centre  of  lower  Broadway.  The  proix'rty  was  owned  by  John 
Jacob  Aster,  and  those  regularly  seen  in  the  stage  boxes  were 
Philip  Hone,  Mayor  \\.  K.  Paulding.  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  and 
Charles  King,  aftcrwanls  President  of  Columbia  College.  Thougli 
the  house  was  opened  with  difliculty  by  Hodgkin.son  and  Hallam 
on  Jan.  21;.  I7<^,  the  chief  manager  of  distinction  was  William 
Dunlap,  who  was  as  instnunental  in  the  effort  to  build  the  play- 
house as  he  was  in  assisting  S.  l-".  B.  .Morse  to  erect  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  then  located  at  the  comer  of  Nassau  and 
ISeckman  Streets, 

\jci  us  emphasize  that  theatrically  those  were  the  days  of  giants, 
when  actors  who  sought  engagements  ha<l  to  face  the  stately  per- 
sons of  I-'dmund  .*^impson,  J.  H.  Caldwell,  J.  II.  Hackett,  W.  R. 
Blake,  Sol  Smith,  anti  W.  E.  Burton.  For  twenty-two  years  the 
theatre  held  sway.  To  the  sophisticated  present  it  must  sound 
strange  on  the  ear  to  hear  that  doors  were  opened  at  five  of  the 
clock,  and  that  the  first  curtain  was  drawn  at  6:15.  Furthermore, 
if  the  quality  wi>he<l  boxes  reserve<l  for  them,  they  needs  inn-il 
send  their  servants  some  while  in  (Continutd  on  fagt  vii) 
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Viclor-ViclmU  X.  »75 
XI«l«u||Ati}  <•€  oak 
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Vic  too.  SIO  lotim 


Victer-ViclroU  XVI,  «200 

>(.iSoi;ariv  t.'T  fitiartrrrtl  cm^ 

The  jrri-ater  your  love  of  innsir  th<-  greater  will  V>e  your  appre 
ciaiion  of  the  \'ictor  \'ictrol;i. 

This  wonderful  insnmnent  reveals  to  you  in  all  their  Ueauty 
many  exquisite  musical  masterpieces  which  \cni  have  nev«T  heard 
before,  which  would  otiierwise  he  absolutely  lost. 

The  j^reat  IVio  from  I.omb.irdi.  one  of  die  older  X'ertli  operas; 
the  brilli.int  ".Spirto  j^entil  "  from  Donizetti's  Favorita;  the  two 
extremely  beautiful  l  Juets  from  I-'orza  tiel  Dcstino:  th<*  Icjvely  "Qui 
la  v<K;e"  from  IJellini's  iipera  I'uritani. 

None  of  these  maj^nil'iceiU  numli«-rs  are  ever  sunt;  in  America — 
tliere  are  many  ntore — aiul  llu-re  is  no  other  way  to  hi-ar  them 
except  on  the  \'ic»or. 

Ami  even  .irias  that  arc  entirely  f:itiiiliar  to  ymi  are  Mitiij  a>  ynii  never 
heard  tlieiii  siiii;:  hcforc,  as  ><nl  eari  hear  them  mily  on  the  \'icl<>r. 

They  nut  only  ca]>tivale  yon  with  their  extreme  tteaiily  when  first  you 
hear  them,  hnt  weave  a  new  iharin  aronnd  you  every 

time  they  arc  repeated. 

Any  N'ict  >r  <lca!i'r  in  any  rity  in  the  worM  will  Kliiilly 
play  ihcw  fanums  record*  (nr  yi>u  atnl  ilrmiinMrale  I"  >"ii  Our 
wiinilrrftil  \'ii-lnr  \'ii-iri>Ia. 

Victor  Talking  Machinv  Co.,  Okmdrn,  N.       U.  S.  A. 


Always  UM  Viiitor  Kecords  played  with  Victor  Neeitlm 
there  ix  no  other  way  to  gel  the  ui)t<)u>ilril  Victor  lone. 


ehiclcts 

•        V  REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

Gan6g  GoalcA 
Gljcwin^  (5um 

Just  ask  your  doctor  what 
he  thinks  of  Chiclets.  Doc- 
tors, dentists  and  trained 
nurses  use  and  recommend 
Chiclets  for  their  patients' 
use  and  use  them  themselves 
in  the  .sick-room,  the  office 
or  home.  That  exquisite  pepper- 
mint, the  Ime  mint,  malics  Chic- 
lets the  refinement  of  chewing 
gum  for  people  of  refinement. 

Look  for  the  Bird  Cards  in  the 
packaties.  You  can  secure  a  beau- 
tiful Bird  .\lbum  free. 

For  .Sale  m  all  ihr  Beii«r  Sort  of  .Sla 
*c.  tlw?  Ou»,»  anil  in  he,, 
Ik.  and  Uc.  PackMi 
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PEARS' 

Don't  simply  "get  a  cake  of  soap.** 
Get  good  soap.  Ask  for  Pears*  and  yon 
have  pure  soap.  Then  bathing  will  mean 
more  than  mere  cleanlinessj  it  will  be  a 
luxury  at  triHing  cost. 

Sales  increaslns:  since  1789. 


vie 


br  ttUllAM  T.  PRICE 
IS  C*Bla  .  Copy  SlSOaYMr 

THE  AMERICAN   PLAYWRIGHT,  > 
■alblr  PuUieriiM,  wiiK  in  iu«  Unw  iitai 
Jwuiry  15,  1912,  will     di^vDtvd  lo  ihp  1  ch. 
liey  mru«<io«a  of  f>'fiyi  snd  pUy-MiMtng.    ll  Wll)  give 
Hflk  full  tTi[oTmat-';in  u  ii  drji  cij  and  Denied  by  »tu- 
dflnto  ot  tile  druuL  It     lU  be  .  compUle  lecord  oi 

pl*y>  and  bonki  aaiil  iilidn  worth  ih«  while  rfialii^ 
to  tbe  technical  nde  of  ibe  itage.  lii  !--vir'.>f  ct  cur- 
rent plajv  wiU  be  anaiyttcal,  dueclni  I  :  I  -  ^  ^  4  a^M  of 
lialiMe  Of  Mifriti.  Ila  ta(i«Hn  6t\mtUw-vjtA  Mill  be  dc> 
■ifncd  le  Kdp^  m  «  pcadical  way,  tluwe  who  accetrt 
pTaywdlkg  1.  h  att  h  will  ami  to  gain  tbe  coiui- 
imcm,  rcipKt  and  cooperalioo  ol  aU  wbo  lofe  tnalb. 
wlia  nalin  llw  lopooiibibiaa  ol  auikaniiip  aad  ^ft- 
diielio,l,  a*d  who  ablioc  acriiitliwM,  whetbrr  in  private 
or  prr.fr«»t;)r  tl  Wf .  h  Will  be  f^ip'!,'!!^  vvtth  (he  eam- 
ert  purro»e  to  be  helpiuL  ■C'd  'a  valt-iale  tK^  ijunciplet 
•etiixtli  in  my  boo^L,  "The  /Xjiaiym  ot  Play  Can- 
•micuaa  and  Dramaiic  Pliacnk."  In  m  iptcial 
char M«  it  will  b«  unlik.  any  olMr  pciiadicat  that  hai 
to  do  wilb  the  fti^.  I  ahall  try  to  make  it  iodia- 
peftiable  ia  the  irjiieAl. 

W.T.PSICE,  1440BraMlww.RY.CIIr 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE  ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 

190  WILLIAM  STREF.T.  NEW  YORK 
TELEPHUNEi  311(0  BEEKMAN 


Ml  ■!!  IfitT      -  :ir_-r  r.  I,  ;t!  .  li.lt  r»l 

».i->M  j:  |irr  ].'\Hr,Af:Hb 

inii.irf.tl:jr-.,i;.t.,-,f  I-ii.-,-,!-,-,? 
r-'r  -'T.i'-rit  li  ttiipl.-i n  .| 
wl  h  h  ,1-.  N.iiute  in  r»- 
Uiraitj;  ll  r  blLoin  i.f  \outh. 

Tt'.>  '.-.•...-er.M.  1  V.l,,,*.. 
ri«k  ..t   I  ,1.,..,  ,-u 

BKN  l-FVY  CO. 


Dr.  Cogswell's  Foot  Tonic 


N 


(7%t4M4r  Foot  Tonfc  on  the  marktl) 

\0  mtUet  how  your  lerl  ache  and  bum 
iKb  prrparatmn  (which  a  guaranteed 
Lilly  hamil«s)  will  ciimc  as  a  grat<;ful 
ifliri.  A  laigi-  Ijoiilr  cwtj  $1.00  and  wiD 
last  a  laiiiiJy  (or  a  l:ijn- as  it  ij  appbed 

with  a  bnnh  ami  vety  klie  »  lequucd  foe 
Mch  appKcalioii. 

So  iml  -  the  Mier  far  all  ftNt  MubU 
OM  ■  apt  10 


"Ok!howgM»dttitds" 

(Order  through  Ihe  mail) 

Dr.  E.  N.  Copwell  will  br  pleased  to 
answer  all  inquiries  prilaining  lo  the  fcrl 
and  didi  aiUeoit  and  also  her  wandei^ 


Ad4rt%t 

Dr.  E.  N.  COGSWELL 

Satfam- ChinfoMtt 
4ISF1M  An..  c>.  saikSt.  N«  TaA  CHy 


Wul34ASlml.mid 


A UNIQUE  aad  ad 
MAGAZINE  iatli. 


Uw^Failuoo  (l^iaitiM*-^ 


of  the  THEL.\  1  Ki 
Do  not  iail 


CP^SmGEiSRT 


•a  am  mntiviki  rev  ai  Gnnd  Open  Heus*  BUf..  Cor.  Ol  Bl. 
«aa  Mh  Ave..  New  Yurfc.  CXtt  bludmia  SMch  CcnpMV^  and 
ThMuv  aMus«  pncikal  traiiNi^.  Hvm  Vasfc  Avpasnum  and 
Knncc««nta.  Sudt  cckbrUtes  u  MlSi  LMmtM  Tiylor.  Qn^ 

],A.A  i)i'p.  AtiM4  Ljii>r%£lit),  l<><r)th  s«niH,  MMV  <IflMort> 
Mil.  rt.ijt'.'t.- .u^.^ri    .\f   AUtr'  c  rutitSmSmm^ 

■1  .i.-'iei!  1  l'ri..fM..«  Tiitr-r-  T.-.  ..^.ma  nKCWW."  mJ^ 

.-(ri-...  iJ..-    sr.  KfT.Sk't  .  -vMtir  HI  is.»>-  sr.. 


raft  for  porch. 
biMgatow  tr 
Siiiim»r 


ExcliuWe  fabrics 
of  Bof(,  M-lectrd 
i-»m»'r*hiilrwoven 

hi    iiii.ij  fil  nalu- 
I  I  r,  AIm) 
pan:<  uoul,  In 
i*ny  color  o>r  eocn- 
uastlon   of  eolora. 
n  r    lenffth.  Any 
wi[l:h-»*am]i^«  up  1i> 
le  fc.'t.     The  firi:vh.tiy 
touch  cl  indU'Ldujhl> , 
Mftdr-  (Hi  fhoft  ft-j'irc. 
for  roitir  card    Or4*r  Itiruy^;!! 
jnur  r«mlab»r 

raul  ft  nwi  wmsm.  Mm.  i.  t. 


THE   LONDON  PIT 

<C>alia«<i<  Irom  facr  lOil) 


I  do  not  know ;  but  ihc  bcauiilul  lubiR-r  between 
them  miMl  be  obvioiit  to  the  moiil  svipi  rhcial  ob- 
MTVcr.  From  one  hour  to  two  h<iui!.  ami  a  quar- 
ter is  the  UM-rage  wuit  rif  thi»  hiiman  i-oltimn. 
Xigli:  alter  nn;ht  thi>  vtarnl  tlu'ic.  and  I  t>b5crvc 
the  1t.1itun.1I  Irjil  t»I  tialKiKi  aii'l  '.ttriu  suffering 
in  tile  making.  In  rratlcss,  liln't.  'mihh..,  the*e 
tbinRi.  ...uld  not  be.   It  colli.;  1.  .u  into  a 

hubit  1  lir  lunatic  asylum.i  would  Iw  ilmiblcd  in 
a  few  month!  Itiit  a  m.in  has  just  come  with 
camp  cliairs  iut  tliriiinnic.  A  few  avail  thciB- 
mKcs.  birt  till'  man  in  ivMi">ri*rl  by  the  m,my— it 
i»  a  nutter  "f  prio'i .  this  <>tAn<linii  .\  private 
motor  has  jusi  !itu)i|i«l  at  tlic  curli,  and  three 
girb  tiep  «Mi,  Itt  anotiicr  menMnt  tfiejr  have 
wrMnl  ttiem>rlve«  in  the  end  nf  Hhe  mlwna 
where  I  am  sl:iinliiiL-  Their  i.*iivr'rsation  is  mo%t 
inlcTtvtinM,  and  1  ].,  .irn  t;iat  thv  pit  is  an  old 
story  til  thi-m.  UlHri.u(H>n  the  pit  assumes  a 
new  lunctiun.  It  is  an  ideal  ovcrncnr  place  for 
heart  io  heart  co«iit<lenr'e«.  tnnc-pent  emotions  or 
frivolous  plcaMim tr.  II,,k  m.u  ... .1111  priceless 
nugget  111  scandal  ;i  ]:U'.  t r;it:i  ,  i.r  .1  ^^naw 
ing  ambition,  cmc  r.irls  .md  uhLNinr  it  here. 
.\  little  way  mer  a  nun  '.m:!.  .,  fountain  |ien  is 
using  his  tiiiM'  to  writi  l,t:ii.  Several  other* 
have  brought  booki  in  n  a'l.  and  they  arc  doing 
It  with  a  Ttngeanci  N.m  and  then  the  crowd 
shifts  the  weiijht  ■>]  its  !»>dy  to  Ihc  other  Icr, 
Of  cour*!'.  \i->ti  are  nut  aware  of  the  ninvemriii. 
for  each  one  i?;  a  law  unto  himvi-H  Hut  all 
these  things  have  t<j  <1<>  with  the  tniier  ami  the 
sub|e<tive — the  self-suAicivnl  phase  ..t  the  crowd- 
individual  Simnltannni'.ly  there  iv  koiiih  on  a 
cnntinuoiis  run  of  "titrn»,"  1I1.11  t  rr^'tui  n^  in- 
du  nlualit)  and  infinite  varut\ .  :t  >.iii  Iur,<  a  iiitnd 
to  !.ec  it  to,  are  vastly  more  cnteriaining  titan  the 
hackneycil  oCeiini  of  Ihe  music-hall  stage.  But, 
unlike  Ihe  mitsir-nall,  rnn  pay — ■/  yon  pay— o|i- 
tmnally  and  what  y<,n  rhoiise  Aiicj  viMi  pay  for 
'trie         t''lf*e   :».lMittN.  nl   in1\   and  ronipa$- 

smn.  a!  a  reward  l<>r  a  really  deserving  "stunl,** 
or  out  of  sheer  thankfuliu-s!,  that  the  perfurmcr 
has  finished.  No,  tlierr  i^  anntlter  reason  still — 
si>me  pay  because  tlit  v  have  no  will  t-.  refuse, 
and  are  bullied  iiitii  il  bs  the  'ii:t^lr>ichi<l  band 
that  declines  to  nwive  on  l  or  iiisraiirr,  I  have 
KOI  a  certain  gaunt  individual  pa^s  ah  <nK  Ihe 
eroird  with  the  left  iialni  imtsirelrlu  d.  and  <>n  it 
««•  a  box  of  matches,  lie  wore  riark  glasses, 
and  had  a  mysterious,  half-h^pnotlting  way  of 
riveting  his  eye  upon  you  No  word  was  ever 
*petken  :  he  w-'iild  gather  many  pennies,  but  sel 
dijiti  wa-  tlic  lio.\  of  iiiaiclte!,  taken  in  e.\chan)(C- 
1  tira*  told  that  when  busineM  was  dull  be  height - 
niMi  ihe  cfcGt  bar  ■p^arim  with  a  bandaiHl 
limb  and  a  (^nlleh.llM  could  be  teen  an  bonr  or  to 

l:iter  tnti-riru:  a  ]mli  and  swinwlinp  th<-  crutch  in 

111-,    h.ilid        Mil-    Ml.,ri    ',i.-,s    ,1    !l..li-d    C'li.ik.  but 

reniiere<t  hiiii'^clf  iiittiiuiie  frc»m  |Kdice  interfer- 
ence because  he  was  never  known  lo  beg  in  the 
technical  sense. 

■\  long,  thill.  ir.lerT>rii;ati,m  shaped  creature 
now  apjM-ars  and  saw*  e\cnii'i.ititi(ily  nn  a  h.'^t 
lered  violin  A  wii  beside  me,  wim  sees  nut  the 
trageily,  likens  her  to  a  conventionalired  bed-iiat. 
She  docs  not  know  these  criins  are  pHy-pennies. 
She  feels  lliat  she  has  the  makinKs  of  a  great 
rim,  anil  that  .  ne  day.  if  she  plays  but  hmg 
nough.  Bleaiuitii;  f.ile  will  sn.iuh  her  up  to  a 
place  of  honnr.  as  it  has  ilone  wtlh  the  little 
tad  Jan  Kubcllk  discm  red  I  hen  there's  a  little 
old  man  with  a  K'cai.  KapiiiK  hole  in  the  top  of 
hts  liddle  His  hcanl  )iist  tils  into  it,  and  he 
starts  on  "The  Heart  IlowcH  l),>»n." 

.A  yoiitli  appcir-.,  vial*  hirti^^lf  nn  3  sittRle- 
slicked  sl.iid,  aiid  I'ddiicis  a  ptciihar,  Innn 
necked  instrument  with  a  single  string.  I  hen 
he  delivers  biaiMlf  of  Ihe  "Loit  Chora."  He 
might  hare  done  belter  with  two  or  three  or 
four  strinm,  but  he  is  a  specialist,  and  believes 
in  doiuK  ""e  thiut;  well.  Here  c. iriif*.  a  m.in,  and 
we  make  isnesses  as  to  his  mf-s  i.n  \\  in  11  he  has 
ini^hid  you  have  had  a  l.t^h  id  bclnre  on  Ihc 
ifi  neral  history  of  Ivurope  for  the  la'.t  liity  yeart;. 
Pates,  incidetn-  and  names  have  lieen  hurlnl  at 
><u  ill  a  tniniite  harauKUe  of  parTi»t-likc  per 
eclnm!  He  is  followed  by  a  lad  wlin  can  throw 
his  legs  backtward  ovei  In-  -!inMl<',  1,  nil  hie 

ankles  Haip  bit  chin.  .\  'ir  U.  II  d.  nn  and  l>at- 
tcrcil  mummer  now  lakes  the  breach  and  recite* 
'  I  hc  Face  on  the  Bar-ioom  Fhwr."  This  man 
mai  have  played  Hamlet  once — who  can  tell?  A 

cr.ickcd  vniced  individual  l  i  v.«  ■.  ,iir  pard' 'n  for 
just  a  minute  while  she  *irL;.  ti:c  liiiiiinr..jtis  ballad 
-.(  -Maviiric  Murphy's  Plat  '  A  little  Ud.  with 
a  >elli>u  nig  and  a  side-to-side  flntioM  Mm  a 

.  ii^ed  panther,  has  some  more  balladt  for  jrod. 

^  in-  riiTit  \i'\ir  It  ad  ^'nr  :i  nrnment,  and  the  song 
n.li!.  n!>   ^t.-p^.     \  Imli  ',  li.,.  appeared,  and.  in 
the  name  of  the  law,  bids  him  cease,   lie  always 
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sctnis  ti.  mm  up  a(  llic  »'r»n^  lime,  thi%  little 
chap,  wlii'ii  llif  liitlihy  ha|i|H-]i%  to  Iw  nrar,  lie's 
always  hcinK  sti>p|H'<l,  and  his  mice  is  one  of 
the  best.  Kut  lit'  alH:i>s  itianago  l<j  ]>a»  lits 
hal  an>unil  jiixl  llir  Minr,  and  merit,  Kamishn) 
with  Rooij-nalurcd  s>m|iatli>.  brinss  in  a  g^wdly 
store.  Were  I  nut  a  tirlieviT  in  the  inmrrupti- 
bility  o(  miinici[ial  service.  I  might  conc<'ivc  the 
possibilit>   of  this  .•^amc  lH>bby'i  share  in  the 

Krufits  for  liih  timely  uitrrniption.  ( )n  the  other 
and,  my  ob>.iTvatii>n  merel>  goes  lu  sliuw  how 
there  arc  pcxiple  meaii  enough  to  misciin>truc  the 
nohlext  actions. 

.\iiil  sii  vk'e  see  the  pit  in  another  light-  as  the 
lHire:ii>  ul  many  rharilies  The  pavement  in 
front  bt'comes  a  clearinic  house  for  all  kinds  and 
c<inditii>ns  of  artistic  etTi>rt.  There  lledfjelinK 
}x>Mih,  wiap)>ed  m  visions  of  iinconrpicred 
lirlds  of  glory,  may  have  iu  first  flutterini;s. 
Way-worn  minstrels  there  may  play  or  sing  or 
dance  in  the  hoiie  of  briuhter  days.  There  many 
an  aneitnl  manner.  »iih  skinny  hand,  may  tell 
his  liarrowinfc  tale.  Some  ime  has  aptly  said  that 
heavcii  on  earth  is  to  have  the  work  you  like  and 
be  well  paid  for  it.  If  lhi«  be  mi,  then  the  pave- 
ment space  liffore  us  miisi  mean  a  heaven  for 
many ;  for.  all  things  considered,  the  pil-artist  is 
oft-times  a  very  well-|>aid  individual.  His  per- 
formances are  not  limited  to  one.  but  maybe  six, 
eight  or  ten  of  an  evening.  When  his  cap  h.ns 
lieen  passeil.  he  "hikes  it"  for  another  show 
place.  \  rcmnrk.nble  instance  was  told  me  of  a 
man  wlmse  a^'t  wa.'t  impersonations  of  famous 
IKYiplr.  Kor  several  months  he  was  not  seen  tm 
his  re)!ular  rounds,  until  one  evening  he  ap|M.-ared 
a^ain  with  the  o|i|  turn.  He  h:id  been  pirked  up 
by  a  manager  and  had  been  doini;  the  music-halls 
through  the  provinces.  When  coiigrutiilated  on 
his  ftrrat,  fortune,  he  smiled.     I  he  music- 

hall  Kame  was  not  wh,it  it  was  cracked  up  to  b< 
— as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  to  be  reckoned 
with  pit  work  at  all :  for,  after  all  the  expeniei 
were  paid,  he  h.id  much  less  showing  for  his 
week's  work  than  formerly  .After  his  brief  »|»an 
of  glory,  he  was  quite  content  to  come  back  to 
the  old  job  of  making  faces  and  collecting  his 
iialarr  on  the  spot.  1o  be  sure,  it  had  its  draw- 
lucks — not  so  inspiring  to  ilo  your  life's  work 
before  |)eoi>le  who  might  be  paying  no  attrniioii 
to  you,  or  to  Ik-  tapped  <in  the  shoulder  in  the 
middle  of  your  perf<irnianec  and  be  told  to  move 
iin— still,  these  ihings,  he  guessed,  he  could  gel 
used  to  again. 

(^ulsiile  and  inside,  the  Knglish  pit  is  a  great 
institution.  .\%  an  artistically  inclined,  somewhat 
economical,  loiinge  suited  cusmojiolitan.  I  hke  the 
Knglisli  pit.  I  like  the  messenger  lioys  and  the 
front  row  and  the  brass  rail  and  the  tea  and  the 
sweets:  and  the  programs  for  tuppence  I  think 
I  could  learn  to  like  in  time.  The  same  with  the 
long  wait  and  the  folk  who  entertain.  I  wish 
America  could  hold  >lill  enough  to  learn  how  to 
use  a  pit.  I  wish  it  had  many  of  them— we'd  all 
be  better  for  it. 


OREAT  BBAK  SPRtHO  WATER 
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FORGOTTEN  THEATRES 
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How  Can  I  Regain  Nerve  Health  ? 


uiUiUHT  i>i  ihrm  to  *irturc  scats,  I  he  thralrc 
was  situau-d  in  Txirk  Kow.  twu  humlri-d  Uxl  nunh 
n(  Ann  Strctrt,  r>n  liiU  nuinlwrrd  2\,  JJ,  Jf,  It 
was  a  stone  buildinjE.  rather  prctctuiuus  in  >ts 
interior  decoration.  'M  the  early  impmi^ifins  of 
Fanny  Krmble  will  attest.  I  here  was  a  lobby 
with  fires  at  hoth  i-ndh.  and  Ihc  color  scheme  was 
aglow  in  pink  and  gold.  The  riilex  and  regula- 
tions were  strict,  (or  ladies  were  unable  to  sit 
in  the  fir^t  or  second  tier  unless  they  were  ac- 
companird  by  gcntl<*mm.  Manngrrs  mixht  well 
deplore  the  salaries  paid  to-day  when  ihcy  stop 
t<i  cimsider  thai  acli>rK  nt  xuch  muKnilude  ai 
Coo|HT  only  recrived  a  wet'kly  stipend  of  thirty- 
lwi»  dollars,  even  though  he  might  Uasi  uf  the 
dif.ttnetion  of  being  the  lirM  male  "star"  m 
America.  1  his  actor's  tomb  may  be  seen  m  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Paul's,  the  ^tttmi'  having;  been 
erected  by  Kcan,  and  rejwired  at  various  time* 
by  Charles  Kcan  and  K.  A.  Sulhcrn.  When  first 
interred  in  thi*  vi  famed  the  memory  nf 

this  actor  that  Dr.  I'rani'is  recovered  the  skull 
an  a  nienii'nlo  and  Kcan  himself  ivcured  a  Umic 
of  the  foretinger, 

Ihc  Kl'^crcs  of  the  house  form  a  part  of  the- 
atrical hiMory.  Within  its  wallit  at  different 
times  mieht  be  M-en  the  dramatist.  John  Howard 
Payne.  General  Harrisun.  and  President  Munroe 
f^n  May  .*5th,  after  the  performance,  the 

ht»use  caught  on  fire  and  was  burned  to  the 
ground. 

It  was  rebuilt  and  openc*!  on  September  i , 
r82i,  under  the  name  of  the  New  Park,  ruitning 
tbnniKb  tn  whal  w.^s  kiMwn  ;is  Tin  .ilrt- AlU-y,  lis 


Sir  GilbOTt  P4krk«r,  M.  P. 

niaii,  wtitca  ItuK  Ixmk^a: 
"!i**ai'>cci>  Uto  my  Mnds 

IrUB    t<KKl-CUtill  ,    iKtUDtf  U*« 

ncw»<.iiirT***i«iv  ilia  rtivnnr 
«ofl  riviiiu  lrr«li  Tiff'-*'  In  tnc 
<ivinii>rki--il  UmIt  atiil  mkb6." 

AriMldBtWMn 

iW  Uaujum  niivclUl,  wiHt*: 
"The  ii.itic  frttvt  (it  San»- 

Hmmt  Artbur  Jmm 

*rit<»  t 

"SjiialMttvn  iMsmt  to  be  • 

IudIc.  1  h&tY  »ci'cfAl  nmc4 
i^Vf ■  a  riKiT«a  iif  it  alien  I'va 

{      tlic  t">«Biiirffii  ••<Ui  rrlnm 
ailviK»l«.  ■ttwa: 
'  S«rt<t'>ct«  und<nil>ied(-f  f»> 
■•Kt  b1i<i>,  hnviHorair*  ibc 
i.^ri-«  anil  haw**  llix  ii«ti#(it 
t  •  lit^ttli.    I  \\kv*  «>tr)>c(l  i>  < 
cSi^t  tm  |rcio|t[c  wIiimb  in-- 

tlrt  t  ii)«)<fWUlMil.  *f>ll  t  Ki  .f 

tMi  VrsI  >AiUtiiK(M  111  L«  tUi.*X 


HOW  many  men  and  women  have  put  /us/ 
this  question  to  themselves — when  they 
arc  clutching  at  every  straw  trying  to 
ward  off  the  dismal  consequences  of  over- 
work, worry  or  illnessi 

Under  the  stress  of  prcscni-ilay  life — our  nerves  feci  the 
Strain  first-  »  strain  that  announces  »i  plainly  as  sprech 
that  ncrs'c  energy  is  s.ipprj.  And  when  this  happens — 
when  nen'e*  are  on  the  raisKeJ  edge — their  health  becomes 
teriouily  impaireii. 

Normally  your  nerve*  are  mastcni  of  themselves — won- 
ijerfully  efficient  accnts  of  health  renewing  lo»t  energy  ky 
telrctini;  the  (ood  they  require.  Kut  when  exhaustion 
creeps  on,  they  arc  too  often  reduced  to  actual  AW  nfi  J — 
a  need  (hat  must  he  promptly  met  with  a 
/ivJ  ansut  r. 

The  function  of  SANATOGF.N  in  nerve- 
,  exhaustion  is  definite.    It  supplies  energy  that 

is  easily  and  naturally  converted  into  ncrse- 
vigor — the  nourishment  hungr)'  nerves  require 
-■and  must  h.ivc.  The  scientific  combination 
(i(  glycero-phosphatc  and  purest  albumen  af- 
fords the  maximum  of  ideal  nerve  IoimI — (ood 
that  is  easily  ahsorhed  by  the  stomach — and 
then  transmitted  to  the  nerse  cells  in  the  form 
(if  invigurating  and  rcviializine  energy.  • 

Sanatogcn  is  recogni/ed — and  endorsed— 
by  fiheen  thousand  physicians  as  a  genuine 
reconstructive  force  In  nervous  exhaustion. 
The  lead  ol  this  multitude  of  scientific  men — 
and  the  many  famous  ttien  and  women  who 
have  received  lasting  benefits  from  Sanatoi;en 
—  must  instill  confidence  in  you  —  confidence 
that  should  make  it  natural  (or  you  to  {oilow 
their  lead — the  lead  of  expcrieiicc. 

Thia   Remarkable  Book  FREE 

Wt  aklc  ynm  Mm*  at  I  y  to  gvt  scqMintrJ  with 
S*nM'>4fn.  Inwuiot*  our  eUm>  hrat  »t  y^m 
lik«  mmI  m«  mm  naly  Iw  gUJ  Ut  have  jam  do 
M.  A*k  yniw  dnctor  AKaui  an  J  im  any  (MS 
Virrt*  lor  our  hook.  "(  >ur  Ncri<«  of  I  iMkM- 
r«>w,"  written  in  an  ab«oHi<(i|1v  <nlcf*'«ii«4 
•n  lr,hmit>lBllT  illniiralrd  and  ciintaiattlglM'ta 
and  inliirnuttiin  «>!  vital  ititrrrH  t»  y*m.  Th«fl 
iHMtk  aiau  contain*  r«  iJ<»(«  «  altttnl  Sana- 

tngKU  wbach  ia  aa  rcttMi kab4r     M  iarc>neU«i*«. 

Sanatogm  u  toU  in  thr*0  $1.0^ 
$1,90,  $3.60, 

Crt  .Wnd/ivrM  ffom  rim^  t/ntxri'f—tf  *»*■ 
Itffmt^iV  fpom  Aim,  trmt  mp^m  rnrtpt  ^  p*\(t. 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO. 

24.F  Irvinf  PUcc  N«w  Yerfc 


"Mum 


is  a  toilet  necessity  for  tastidi- 
o  u s  m c n  a  n d  \v o m e II .  Hy  gc n  t- 
ly  neutralizing  it,  "Mum" 

takes  all  odor 
out  of  perspiration 

without  interfering  with  the 
healthy  action  of  the  pores. 
Sweetening  effect  lasts  "from 
bath  to  bath."  Unscented; 
stainless. 

OC  —  at  druf  and  4rf«ttin^l  itom.  If  ^i>ur 
dralrr  hasn'i  "M«m,"«rfiJiMbttnattir 
«nd  2$  cents  wA  we'll  tmd  you  •  jar  pottpiid. 
"MUM'-MFGCO  iio6  Chestnut  St  PhiUdelphis 


MENNEN'S 

"FOR  MINE"  . 


Mennen's  ^'r:^  Powder 

keeps  my  slna  in  kwllliy  cooditioB. 

Sampt*  Bom  for  4c.  •(amp. 

tlF.RIIARO  ME.NNE.N-  CO.  W 

N*w.rk.  N.  J.  TrU««^ 
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T  II 11     TflEATRE    MAC.iZfS'F.     A  D  V  F.  R  T I S  !l  R 


Since  the  dreiiion  rrndcrrd  by  ihc  Unilnl  Slitrt  Supreme  Cooit, 
it  has  bc«n  decided  by  the  Monks  hereafter  to  bottle 

CHARTREUSE 

(LIQUEUR  PERES  CHARTREUX) 

both  being  iitifitically  thr  same  arliclr,  under  a  cr>in1>inat!on  laltel 
rei>rescntmK  the  old  and  the  new  labels,  and  in  the  iM  myir  of  Ixilllr 
bearing  the  Monks'  familiar  insignia,  as  shown  in  this  advcrtiscincnt. 

According  In  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  handed 
down  by  Mr.  Jnsticc  lliiKlu-i  on  M.iy  ^jlh,  i>>ii,  ii<>  one  hut  the 
OnhuMan  Mtmks  (Fi-rcs  Clurticux)  i>  i-ntitlcd  to  use  the  word 
CHAR  rKKl'SI\  as  the  name  or  diMftnation  of  a  l.iqornr.  m>  tl»eir 
victory  in  the  suit  against  tlic  Cusenier  Company,  representing  M, 
Henri  I.erouiurirr,  the  Liquidator  :i|>|>oiMI<'il  by  the  1-rench  Courts, 
and  his  suceessors.  the  Conipagnic  I'crmicre  de  la  Gramle  CKarlreu«, 
is  complete. 

The  Carthusian  Monks  (Peres  Chartrcux),  and  they  alone,  have 
the  formula  or  recipe  of  the  secret  process  employeil  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  genuine  Chartreuse,  and  have  never  parted  with  it.  I  here 
it  no  genuine  Chartreuse  save  that  ma<lc  by  them  at  Tarragona,  Spain. 

A«  «n(.clsM  Wine  MrrrlmiH,  Crocrn,  llolrlh  CaMa, 
Batjer  It  Co..  4.^  llrimilwsr.  N'rw  Yofk,  N.  V. 
Soie  A|rnt«  ftir  VailviJ  Slaivs 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS   


Tk«  next  Icrm  will  opvn  A|«*il  3 
C*aec<lei]  with  Mr.  L'h««tc«  f  roluKAn**  l^plrc  1  li«-atf  c  ajitl  Cainp-*iiic* 

Recognized  as  the  Leading  institution 
for  Dramatic  Training  in  America 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEO 
Fmiklte  H.  Surivat,  PrpudMl 
DaaWI  FrotiBM  John  t>r»w 


Founded 
la  1884 


For  calaiaB  »*l  m/wmali 
Himm  IS2.  Canu-iM  lUIl 


N. 


The  official  Programme  o(  the 

JSlttropoIitan  ©pera  i|ouse,  ftt\x}  gorh 

The  most  exclusive  medium  which 
no  advertiser  can  afford  to  overlook 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO. 

Send  for  Rates  and  Partkulan  8  to  14  W.  38th  St,  New  York 


IVir-  "DiffiTt'tit"  Cigarette 


If  eiicarettes  were  clASMd,  y<nl 
would  h«v«  lo  put  m»  In  a  class  by 
mysaU— hiHni;  ahead  uf  all  olhars. 

THE  SURBRUC  COMPANY.      N«w  Ywk 


There's  just  ll.c  dilTcrcncc  l>cl\vmi  ,i  r.iw, 
poorly  ina<le  Cocktail  and  a 

Club  Cocktail 

that  ilit^rc  is  between  a  raw.  new  Whiskey 
and  a  .soft  old  one. 


The  best  of  inii-redients — the  most  accurate 
blendini;  cannot  yive  tlic  soft- 
ness and  mellowness  that  age 
iinp.Tn.s. 

Club  Cocktail.\  ar*   agmJ  in  wooJ 

lK>iorc  iiotlhng— .md  no  freihiy  made 
I ocktiil  can  be  nk  K>3d. 

Manhattan,  Martini  and  other 
jJanJarJ  HmJs,  botiUJ,  reotly 
la  ifrve  thnmgh  aaclteJ  Ice. 
RefuMi  SuballlulM 

.^r  ALL  nrAuuis 

f.  HEUBIXIN  «  BRO..    Sol*  Pn|ii 
IUiit>f4     Ho  TaA 


Lcuri 

P 
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I'liief  tlt»tittcliim  wn.%  that  it  cimid  hoa.%t  of  oil 
lam|n  .ind  three  chandeliers  Here  held  forth 
I'eter  RieliinK?.— a  man  so  like  Genrge  Washing- 
ton in  fialiire  and  bearing  that  he  sal  for  the 
licneral's  (Hirtrait.  Here  J.  U.  H'Mith.  Henry 
riactde  ami  Kdmund  Kean  altracteil  the  multi- 
Indr  In  fact,  all  lh,it  is  liest  in  the  American 
traditi'ins  <if  the  theatre  Marled  here.  Old  pro- 
Krams  contain  the  names  of  J.  II  llacketl,  Ala- 
cready.  Mr*  I  humas  Harry.  Clara  I'iihcr.  Wal- 
l.lck,  I'tirrcst,  l-annv  Kenibie,  Mr.  and  .Mrs. 
WikmI,  I'JIen  free,  Cfiarlotle  Cushman,  .Murdi>ch. 
(')iarles  .Matthews  and  John  Itroughain.  Here 
Mrs.  .Mowatt  made  a  name  fur  herself.  "Kiche- 
lieu"  was  presented  f<»r  the  first  time.  |)r.  Itird's 
"Jack  Cade"  started  <in  a  siiccosful  carter,  and 
New  V<prk  receivcil  lloucicault's  "Olil  Heads  and 
Viumit  Hearts." 

Ilistiirians  of  the  eily  arc  careful  to  indicate 
that  Ihraire  .\lley  ran  between  .\nn  and  Iteek 
man  Streets  In  1K46.  Col.  .Mann  erectcil  the 
llroatlwav  I  heatie,  and  this  house  was  ihe  cause 
of  Ihe  (Iivline  of  ihe  I'ark.  In  iKjj,  the  last 
vt'stiice  of  the  famous  aniusemml  centre  was  re- 
ntoveil.  anil  the  cornersltine  was  resciietl  by  a 
rrstaiirant  owner  for  the  editiration  of  his  ((Uests. 

I  he  first  summer  theatre  in  Ihe  city  was  the 
Ml.  Vernon  Ciardt^is.  on  the  nnrthwtst  comer  of 
Uniatlway  and  l.etmard  Street.  I  hcse  xardcns 
were  quite  the  fashion  arotmd  iX.K).  It  is  unl) 
neec.v»ary  to  note  the  Ctmloit  Gardrn,  the  Vaux- 
hall  (iardens  on  the  west  side  of  the  Uowery. 
near  |tr<Hiine  Street :  the  BowlinK  Greim  Garden. 
In'twien  Warren  anil  Greenwich  Streets,  and 
>ami-<l  for  a  iKriiHl  as  the  rallyinu  poini  for  New 
Vork's  Hutch  settlers.  Then  on  ihe  llhiominK- 
(lale  Kiiad.  near  what  is  now  VVotMllawn,  was  the 
Strawbcrrj'  Hill  House. 

Harnum  ^  Museum  was  on  the  west  side  of 
ChamlHTs  Street,  tshere  "I'nde  Tom's  Cabin" 
held  sway  for  some  time,  llien  there  was  the 
Broadway  Circus  on  the  east  side  of  lfrr>a<lway. 
at  the  corner  of  While  Street.  I  he  .\nth«ny 
Street  1  heatre.  upim  the  site  of  whirh  was  after- 
wards built  a  church,  was  near  l!r'>adway,  on 
what  is  now  Worth  Street,  and  here  Kean  ap- 
IK'areil  in  "  I  he  Jew  of  Maha^" 

Chath.tm  tiarilen  and  1  heatre  was  on  the  north 
side  of  Cliatham  Street,  between  Duane  :md 
Pearl.  rnnmnK  throuah  lo  .\u^tistus  .Street,  which 
is  now  Cil>  Hall  I'lacc.  I  his  playhouse  was 
also  deslinctl  In  be  convertetl  int<i  a  hr>me  of 
worship,  but  not  unlil  after  it  had  been  man 
aued  li\  men  who  are  now  famed,  fom  Plaeied. 
Henry  Wallack,  J  II.  ll,>oth  and  J.  II  Hackett 
were  in  control  at  different  limes. 

I  he  reader  who  has  (lerchance  visited  the  New 
Siirk  .\i|iuirium  will  be  told  that  this  was  once 
ilie  famous  Castle  tiarden.  wherein  Jenn>  Lind, 
ihirinK   ifjo.  electrified  music  lovers 

Moxriiin.r  J,  Moses. 


A  Stage  Manager  Who  Can  Act 


mclbiHls.  line  to  his  exiH-riencc  ;ts  a  pro<lucer. 
.Mr.  Keicher  when  he  steps  u|Min  the  stage  for- 
Ki'ls  all  the  lechnujue  of  his  art.  as  a  pianist  al 
a  recilal.  his  live  lillKer  exercises.  I'miiiini;  ihe 
footliKhl.s.  he  ctnplo)s  Ihe  simplisi  mellioils  it 
is  his  cres'il.  furllier  enunciiiled.  thai  "ihe  <iuiver 
of  an  eyelash  should  be  fell  in  the  farthest 
Kallery." 

"The  s<xrel  of  any  actinfi.  which  makei  de- 
mands on  Ihe  iniclKx-lual  emotiiMts,"  Mr  Keicher 
slates,  "is  lo  be  fimnil  in  the  preface  that  .Mr. 
.MiicKaye  wrote  for  'Ihe  Scarecrow.'" 

"Ihe  Scarecrow,  Kavtnslane.  is  pitiful  as  the 
emblem  of  human  Iwlhos,  Compared  with  our 
own  ideas  of  htiman  perfection,  what  human  rub 
bish  We  are.  t >f  what  inconftriboiis  elements  are 
we  construcleil  by  time  and  inheritance,  where- 
with to  re.ili/e  llie  reasonableness,  the  power,  ihr 
altruism  of  our  dreams.  What  absurility  is  our 
hiKhesI  consummation  ?  Vcl  ihe  sense  of  our 
common  dencieney  is,  after  all,  our  salvaliim. 
1  here  is  one  reality  which  19  a  basic  ho|)e  for  Ihe 
reuliraliim  of  those  dreams,  i  his  sense  is  human 
symitalhy  which  is,  it  wimid  seem,  a  more  sean  h- 
itig  critic  of  human  frailty  than  satire.  It  is  llie 
Kritwih  of  this  sense  which  dowers  with  diiinily 
aiul  reality  the  liollowest  and  most  ludicrous  uf 
mankinil,  and  iK-conu's.  in  such,  a  fundamental 
Kr.ice  of  character." 

It  was  his  conce|>lion  of  the  part  of  "The 
Scarecrow"  that  tirsi  drew  Mr.  Wintlirop  .Arm'*' 
nttention  to  Mr.  Keieher's  exlraonlinary  talent, 
and  it  is  his  work  in  "The  l'i»!cv)n."  which  has 
led  to  the  CiinlracI  that  will  probably  engage  his 
tali-fll  in  leading  riile*  at  The  l-itlle  Theatre  for 
a  long  lime  lo  come.  ,Mr.  .Vines  is  now  in 
I'-uropc  looking  about  for  new  plays  in  l^ndon, 
Paris  and  Berlin.  Me  expects  to  tind  anKing 
Iht'se  somethine  that  will  give  Mr.  ReicJier  a 
broader  soijie  lltan  he  has  yrl  enjoyed. 

Gertiii/dc  Lynch. 


Mai;axinb 
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c;iUimiu:itnr  i>iiinmonrr1  t«i  ctMirt,  unil  Mcrilat, 
tvillingly  »r  unuillingly.  will  have  t»  pru^c  rhat 
(hi'  lalf  is  u  hf.  1  hi*  ullack,  which  c<>nii«  unci*, 
at  U-ast,  lu  rvrr)  iiuhli<;ian.  nuw  nirnai'rs  Mrtiial 
Ihc  M't'oiitl  uii  |K»»'>  four  inuiiths  afU'ruanU 
at  liloi»,  Mrntal's  clrrtoral  ihitlrict  °l  hr  suit 
for  !>UniK*r  i«  rni.  his  pithlii'al  up|)iin«nt!>  hnwl 
for  his  ilownfall,  hi«  Irimdo  arr  not  to  lir  found. 
At  Mcrital'ii  Ihv  chihlrrn  arr  lurmrntrd  h>  <Iiiiil>t: 
afli-r  ull.  thi)  kn<jw  liltli*  about  thi-ir  father's 
|ia.it ;  Ihr)  rimrnilirr  i>nly  hi*  triumph*.  Iiu 
prosprruus  <li)s:  hf  has  never  tnUi  iheiii  uf  the 
Mfug^les  aiiil  inisi-nes  f»f  hik  iH-Kitinings.  The 
mere  idea  that  their  father  cmild  have  been  cul* 

t table  is  inadmissible,  but  is  not  his  reserve  about 
ii»  ]>asl  i*<|uivueul^  Kenee.  Uenee  atone  believes 
absolutely  in  .Merital's  inteKrity,  |>ast.  present 
and  future.  She  alone  awaits  with  eom|iusure 
the  ver<liet  which  the  jlMtiee  uf  men  will  Ih' 
oltliged  to  render. 

^lerital  is  not  so  assured,  lie  has  sent  his 
faithful  secretary  to  bring  l*'rej>eau  to  Ul<;is  by 
force,  if  nece«»iry,  fur  he  must  have  a  complete 
explanation  from  his  iMilitical  friend.  'I  he 
"Krand  homme"  comprehenils  too  well  what 
modern  justice  is.  |iarticularly  when  it  is  cimi- 
plicaled  with  political  interests.  I  he  crisis  is 
one  of  life  or  death.  I'rom  the  moment  the  at- 
lack  was  brou(;lit  auainsi  liim  .Merital  saw  fads 
clearly;  he  knew  that  the  iniin  who  published 
the  original  story  was  a  man  of  straw,  one  man 
only  could  have  paid  this  eilitor  to  rake  up  the 
scSindal,  and  that  was  l-'reiwau.  whose  political 
interests  and  ambitions  have  clashed  with  his 
own.  .Mirntal  has  spent  his  time  and  money  in 
uncovcrinK  l-'repeau's  duplicity,  and  the  time  is 
ripe  to  ex|>ose  it.  Kut  Nlerital  knows,  alui,  thai 
justice  is  a  vain  comedy,  useless  to  appe.il  to  it. 
and  he  must  rely  upon  his  ability  tu  intimidate 
Frcpcau.  I^iis  safety,  therefore,  de|wn<is  uixin 
the  result  of  this  interview. 

Here  occurs  the  second  ^reat  scene  of  the 
play,  a^ain  a  scene  a  deux,  long  ilrawn,  as  we 
would  surely  lind  it  in  an  llnglish  drama,  but 
broken  by  lleriistein's  adroit  knowledge  of  the 
stage.  In  this  scene  duitry  was  a  new  man 
cold,  inlelli'ctual.  threatening;  he  awaited  Ihc 
duel  with  anguish;  hr  fought  it  with  consum 
mate  lact  and  power. 

Merital  eitiiquers  in  this  duet  between  two 
practical  politicians.  It  could  tvA  be  otherwise, 
his  is  the  stronger,  or  the  more  brutal,  soul 
Point  after  |Kiint  in  b'repeau'^  ttefense  he  lK*ars 
down  by  mere  weight,  and  when  the  victory— il 
can  hardly  be  called  a  moral  one — is  gained. 
I'repeau  promises  to  remove  the  original  defamer 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  .Ml  compro- 
mising documents  are  to  he  tiestroynl.  Mrrital's 
tactics  are  w  adroit  that  l*"rciH*au  goes  to  the 
task  of  inu<iling  justice,  almost  persuaded  that 
he  is  d<»ing  it  iM'i-ause  he  is  .Mental's  fast  friend. 
I  he  act  cbises  with  the  judicial  nurioncttes 
dancing  when  .Merital  pulls  the  strings.  His 
skirls  are  clear  of  mud;  as  a  politician  hr  is 
almost  ai>>the<>siied. 

If  this  play  held  strictly  to  its  dehnitr  title  it 
would  end  with  the  second  curtain  I  he  attack 
has  failcsl,  and  with  this  denouement— an  ab- 
S4irbing  one,  toit-  this  piece  wiinid  reM'mhIr  the 
other  plays  of  Ucrnstein— the  m.isculine.  strong 
and  violent  filays  that  asked  for.  and  rei(uircd. 
no  more  than  one  tlieim*.  ilut  here,  at  the  third 
act.  iH'gins  a  nrw  thcinr.  more  profound,  ntore 
moving  than  the  other  one.  t<i  which  the  author's 
lirst  title,  "l.a  .Montee"  wonid  lie  more  ap- 
plicable. .Merital  has  defended  himself  without 
scruple,  using  every  means  in  his  |viwer  against 
the  attacks  of  the  crowd  He  has  opposed  in- 
trigue to  intrigue,  lie  to  lir.  .\gainst  the  malice 
of  men.  and  the  pililessness  of  law.  he  h:is 
fought  and  won.  Ilis  children  share  his  fever 
ish  triumph,  only  Kenee  is  pu7ilcd.  Not  for  a 
single  moment  did  she  suppose  that  the  man  she 
loved  could  be  guiltv.  She  has  awaited  the  issue 
with  calm,  bill  she  wimileis  why  he  is  not  as 
calm  Suddenly  in  his  exciter!  harangue  Merital 
slops  s|H*aking.  and  weighs  this  complete  conli- 
dence.  this  utter  loyalty.  To  abuse  «<>  much  loy- 
alty ;ind  contidcncr  is  l><*yoiid  him.  What  Mer 
ital  would  not  confi*ss  In  anyime  crrtaiiilv  not 
to  his  chihirrn-  v|>ontaneou<ly,  irrepressihiy  he 
avows  lo  Rene*.  "Yes.  hr  is  guilty;  yes.  )cars 
ago.  when  he  saw  his  young  wife  in  misery  he 
»t<dc  4,<ioo  francs  from  his  employer.  He  wa« 
not  prosniitrd.  Inil  discharged.  .\t  I'aris  he 
suffiTcil.  but  franc  by  franc  he  saved  the  money 
and  ik'iid  back  his  iwculatiun." 

This  scene  of  confession  is  llir  third  scene  "lor 
two"  in  "l.'.^ssaut.'"  Merital  adds  that  be  was 
nhligrd  to  defenil  himself,  his  name,  the  future 
of  his  children,  ]ii*r  future,  Uenee's.  by  cpintion* 


The  Tree  System— The  Bell  System 


A NOBLE  tree  thrives  because  the 
leaves,  twigs,  branches,  trunk  and 
roots  are  all  working  together,  each 
doing  its  part  so  that  all  may  live. 

Neither  the  roots  nor  the  branches 
can  live  without  the  other,  and  if  the 
trunk  is  girdled  so  that  the  sap  cannot 
flow,  the  whole  tree  dies. 

The  existence  of  the  tree  depends  not 
only  on  the  activity  of  all  the  parts,  but 
upon  their  l>eing  always  connected  to- 
gether in  the  "tree  system." 


This  is  true  also  of  that  wonderful 
combination  of  wires,  switchlwards, 
telephones,  employes  and  subscrilKr^ 
which  helps  make  up  what  is  called  the 
Bell  Telephone  System. 

It  is  more  than  the  vast  machinery  of 
communication,  covering  the  countr)' 
from  <Kean  to  ocean.  Every  (Vtrt  is 
alive,  and  each  gives  additional  useful- 
ness to  every  other  part 

The  value  of  telephone  service  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  number  of  tele- 
phones, but  upon  llieir  being  always 
connected  together,  as  in  ihe  Bell  System. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

OneVoUcp  One  System  Universal  SerVir» 


Along  the  Coast 


New  York  and  New  Orleans 

on  magnificent  lO.OUfVtons 

Southern  Pacific 
Steamships 

e/|/\On«  ••rrv  Round  CkiskaofOM 
♦**U  W.y  ♦  i  U  Trip       Way  Isy  iUtf 

Includes  Berth  and  Meals  on  Ship. 


intrfnHiig  Sjtttah$M  an  Rental. 
L  M.  NinriNC.  C  P.  A..  >W  IIH  ar  I  Mnmimtr.  Nnr  Yark  CMv 
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ummer  Cruises  - 

orway  INorth  Cape  Spit  zbergeri: 

The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
The  Top  of  the  World 

8  delightful  cruises   during   JL'NIi,  JULY 
and  AUGUST  from  Hamburg. 

Duration  from  14  la  16  day*.  Cotl,  $62.50  up. 

By  model  cruising  steamers  VIGTORI.-V  I.UI.SE. 
KRONPRINZIiSSIN  CRCILIF,  and  MI-THOR. 


Around  the  World 

No  cruiae  compares  with  this.  Made  under  ideal 
conditions  by  the  palatial  cruising  steamship 

CLEVELAND 

17,000  Tank     A  Floating  Hold. 

110  days  $650 

From  New  York,        November  19,  1912 

"    San  Francisco,  February  27,  1913 

IncttxIinK       r.rcnsary  cxpcrtuc^.  -Abo^td  and 
ashorr,  railway,  hotel,  thore  excur»uin9, 
CiirriaKi'S,  guidn,  fert,  rtc. 

Write  for  booklet,  itatinf  cniiie 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  Broadwar,  New  York 

BoMoa  Pitlilnirih  St.  I.onla 

Phitad«lptU4  r*hio«4n  San  Pr4«<i40o 


GRINDSTONE  INN 

WINTER  HARBOR  Acn»<  the  Bar  (rem  Bar  Harbor 


MAINE 


-  V'f  CRlHOSTONt 


GaB.  tenim.  Ixmling  and  Inhine.    Suffcrrn  from  Hay  Fever  wid  find  cooiplric  retid. 
SEVERAL  DESIRABIJ-:  COTTAGF-S  FOR  RENT 
NEW  GARAGE  AND  REPAIR  SHOP 
For  Booklet,  etc..  Address,  OTTO  E.  HANSEN,  The  Uncoln,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


al)lc-  means.  Little  by  littif  llic  |ilav  lioj  emerged 
lrt>m  the  xjrdid  rejtioii  of  "dirt}"  politic*  until 
It  rest?  on  a  i|ueKtiim  nf  conscience.  The  change 
-Mnics  like  a  surprise,  hut  an  aRrn-alilc  lurprisc. 
It  is  so  »|h>munt>>us  that  it  ainvosi  sermi.  a«  if 
ihc  author  hud  hern  him«'ll  kurpriscd  by  the 
uiu-x|>ecte«l  turn.  an<!  that  he  works  for  the  re- 
maining minulfs  muler  the  spur  of  powerltil  in- 
s|Mr.iiii.>n.  In  the  rrvelalmn  that  Mcrital  now 
makes  to  Rcnce  in  a  lone.  Iouk  monologue,  we 
are  carried  ahms  without  making  resistance,  junt 
as  we  were  in  the  second  act  of  "The  Thief." 
Our  moral  pcrcepliuns  are  hUinted ;  we  pity 
Merital  k)  dr«'ply  that  «c  are  ulad  justice — 
man's  blind  justice — has  been  defeated. 

How  floes  the  noble,  trusting.  cunlidiitK  sifl 
riceive  this  omfeisKin  of  her  "grauile  homtnc"? 
It  miKht  \efs  well  lie  thai  the  mi>ral  uhltijuity  of 
her  iitol  nniilil  ilampeii  her  enthusiasm  where  hi* 
age  and  physique  had  failed.  It  might  very  well 
lie  that  lo  replace  her  statue  on  its  pedeatsl 
Kenee  woii1<|  ilrmand  a  public  avowal,  a  com- 
pb-tc  cvpial'iin.  Rernstrin.  however,  did  not 
construct  krnee  » ilh  a  I'liritan  conscience ;  he 
di<l  not  write  "'l-'.Assaul'"  ai  a  ps) chob.<Kical 
study,  and  lie  knew  well  that  the  Parisians,  pro- 
vided they  were  niiivcd  and  tired,  woubl  not  ac- 
cuse him  of  a  lack  of  artistic  confidence,  .\udi- 
ences  have  lie«-n  n»fived  and  tired;  they  have 
found  no  fault  with  the  conclusion.  Kenee  takes 
.Meritai's  tremblinu  hand :  "I  love  you.  1  love 
)ciu,"  ilie  murmurs.  Mcrital' s  children  enter 
and  expiate  the  doulrt  they  could  not  help  feel- 
ing by  coiifcssmK  it  'Their  wish  is  thai  now 
their  father  may  enjoy  the  greatest  happiness. 
Merital,  indicating  Renee,  who  ha«  brought  fhi« 
bapititu-.-*  to  hini.  *av*  :    "l-'-mbrai-e  her." 

Wii  I  IN  SruLt- 

<}RIAT  BEAR  SPBtNO  WATER 
*o  eU  p«r  esM-e  i{U«»-«t«pp«r«a  itottUi 


AT  THE  PLAYHOUSE 
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announces  that  lie  has  bruu|;ht  his  wile  wtlh 
him  to  London,  that  she  is  now  at  hts  hotel 
altL-nded  b)  physicians  and  nurses  in  the  antici- 
pation of  an  heir  to  hi«  afTeilinns  and  fortune, 
mil  that  the  heir  a  iII  necessarily  be  a  lioy.  The 
'lUng  spendthrift  is  thus  forced  to  look  alKiut 
■or  a  rich  marriage,  and  his  l>ackers  brini;  him  in 
iinlact  with  .American  heiresses  and  other  eligi- 
Mes;  but  hr  really  bives  a  sim|>le  maiden  without 
.1  doury.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  uncle  parades 
arotmd  (lu'thing  a  baby  cart.  .Vfler  various  comi- 
cal vicissitndes.  the  old  uncle  awiears  and  an- 
nounces that  he  has  discovererl  that  the  simple 
inaKlen  is  the  d.'iii);hter  of  an  old  friend  of  hi>. 
dnd  that  he  gives  his  consent  to  their  marriace. 
lie  also  explains  that  his  story  of  licing  marrie<l 
^nij  having  a  boy  to  inherit  his  estate  was  pure 
invention.  It  would  be  easy  to  urge  that  the  c<jn- 
iluct  of  the  rich  uncle  in  the  opera  was  too  im- 
.  robabic  to  have  ever  happened  in  real  life,  but 
there  is  no  ipiestion  that  the  performance  left 
thr  convictiim  that  the  twn  younu  people  did 
inherit  all  the  r.UI  man's  proiK'riy  without  any 
conditions  alt.ichrd,  anil  liveil  happily  ever  after. 
I  here  was  hive  between  them  in  ihe  love  s<mg» 
iiid  love  in  their  tripping  feel,  so  there  was  no 
doubt  atxiut  it  1  lure  was  a  tinal  walli  also 
that  was  absolutely  conclusive  of  a  happy  ending^ 
A  vocal  titTering  to  ihe  "Mcwin,  I^ively  Mtion," 
was  perhaps  the  best  number  among  the  lyrics, 
which,  it  may  be  added,  are  by  KolH-rt  II.  Smith, 
the  liiiok  as  adapted  being,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
by  llarry  H  Smiiti.  .Xdricnne  .\ugarde  is  the 
Kiise  .Maid,  a  piquant  personality,  adequate  in 
Miice.  Ihe  people  of  the  cast  arc  entirely  capa- 
ble of  what  IS  ret|uired  of  them.  and.  on  the 
whole,  thr  opera  has  more  pleasinc  qualities  than 
are  found  in  most  comic  operas  of  the  day. 

C.VSIXO  TIIKATRK.  '"Two  Limr  Bmnes." 
Musical  Cftmedy  in  two  acts  fnini  the  (ierman  of 
\Villner  anil  Willielm,  Adaplr<l  bv  (luslave  Ker- 
licr.  Book  and  lyrics  by  .XrtlTOr  .\ndersoii. 
JaiiKS  T  Towers  and  Harold  .\lleridgc.  Pro- 
duced .\pril  J3  with  the  fnllovung  cast: 

KinK  of  W  urti-nliura,  ,\r|lmi  t't.niub:  t'oulll  Bi»r*«, 
Waller  l.a*rilicc:  IVinrr  I*c1i,iff.  I^ruroe  l*4un«efort : 
Wiilkl.  Stirrmsn  Wa>tr:  On  ^^^llf■■y,  Tuin  Kemti  A 
<',if«lt-an,  l.nuis  l.nnitno;  Mnn».  Ilr»cUani|H.  f>se*r 
s,.|ii,iit(^  lifitain.  K.t«ar  nrr-tr;  Hiiili  Hilr«l.  Frank 
WntiAiii*.  fiwitriijti,  Ttlwiiil  Suiilry;  Tlip  Mayur.  Harry 
Sulltiii,  Ttir  I  cMif>nliiian.  Jiie  Wrtfi;  llic  Wailer.  Haye 
Stati.«T,  II.MioTlia.  FratKrs  Camrrwiij  TaJ*lta^  I.«ila 
fluKlir*.  Wnilctu,  rtsTia  ,\rr«rti;  Vtinctn*  .\lhaliaaia. 
ll.Sri'r  Sallintcr:  l.iicilte.  Mrli^ia  Ten  K.»<li:  Potycan" 

tisntiviKb,  Jlinet  T.  Prm»T*. 

I  bat  James  T.  Powers,  .Srthur  .AndcTviii  and 
Harold  .XtteridBr  should  combine  their  enerjjics 
in  writing  the  luiok  and  lyric*  of  "Two  Little 
Brides,"  anil  that  previous  to  this  conjunction 
Willner  and  Wilhelm  should  also  have  written  a 
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librrKo  (nr  ihr  n|i<Ta,  which  was  originally  pro- 
duced iti  (JcrnuD),  would  sci-m  In  rrtjuirc  a 
ha|i]>y  rrMilt.  The  rrxull  n  a  mild  rnlcrlainmcnt 
for  lrm(»;irar.v  use  Ihc  field  in  which  Mr. 
Powers  diipurts  liimni-lf  wilh  his  ruMntnary 
cnmu-alitim  is  not  a  spacious  one,  but  as  ihc 
sole  purvtviir  of  huin<>r  he  i*  satisfjcliir)  lo 
audirntt'o  that  may  he  di'Mrilx-il  a>  hi»  own  He 
supplrmcnis  hi!*  iH'riormancr  hciwccn  the  act« 
with  inure  tir  le»ft  happy  »}M.'ei;heH.  sluiwiiiK  the 
pond  inleitt  <i(  uivmic  lull  mraMire.  I  he  opera 
IS  free  from  an>1hiii^  uf  darinii  novelty,  and. 
indeed,  is  distinguished  for  a  certain  c(inM-r\':itiv<' 
re»i>ec1ahilily  in  it^  art  and  manner*  It  h.is 
certain  uriKinalily  in  iti  l,)ck  of  physical  allure 
mrnt.  for  il»  feminine  ciHitiiiKent  seem  li>  «*ek 
a  display  of  miwlrtly  in  decorou*  skirts,  i  'i 
course,  it  is  all  ve>\  chariniiif:,  %'er>  pretty,  liul 
the  nitertainmrnl  ),-ilU  uimelliinK  short  of  a 
May  party  .'\n  eccentric  dance  hy  two  men. 
Ward  and  Mii->ii.  llir  iiiie  la!l,  the  other  slxirl, 
was  <w  of  Ihe  fe»  intrrinilalions,  while  there 
was  Ihe  oullinv  of  a  lurkcy-trot. 

The  story  i>  a  faraway  one,  U'Rinninit  at  St 
Petersliiiru  and  rndinit  at  Wurleniherg.  I'.xccpl 
for  the  op(Tati<Mi  <if  certuiii  |H>hce  or  slate  rules 
and  reKUutioiiK.  ii  hail  as  well  have  Ik'kuii  at 
Wurlcmln'rit  and  ended  at  St  I'eterslnirs .  but  it 
had  lo  be^iiu  at  St.  Pctcrsliuri;  in  order  to  get 
Polycarp  i,\lr,  I'owers)  to  entanKle  thai  char 
actcr  ill  a  well  of  adverse  circumstances  le- 
quiriiig  two  hours  nr  so  of  dancinf;  and  AinRiiig. 
with  carriages  at  eleven.  I'ldycarp,  with  a 
comijaninii.  niie  Count  Bt>ris,  is  indiscreet  enough 
lo  llirt  with  two  seminary  (litis.  It  is  decreed 
that  they  should  he  married  to  the  nhjects  of 
their  res|H-ctive  amorous  pursuits.  Polyeaqi  is 
already  engaiied  In  a  formidaMe  (cmale  in  lier 
nian>,  who  follows  liiin  with  the  ttriin  delcr- 
minalion  lo  get  from  him  the  wifehrMiil  whitli 
she  so  much  desires.    I'nlycarp  and  his  o-ni 

S anion  had  iKen  fon-ed  to  ahandim  their  twn 
Ule  hiidrs,  linally,  the  formidable  female 
finds  s^dace  in  a  fi>rmer  .idmircr,  anil  I'obcaip 
19  rewarded  by  his  dainly  lilllc  Russian  bride 
None  of  this  is  very  important,  but  it  is  K»oi| 
cnoUKh,  as  a  story,  for  emnic  opera  in  its  present 
male.  I'Vances  ramcron,  I.eila  lIuKbes,  Flavia 
Arcaro  and  Melissa  Im  Kvck  were  aKree,ili'i 
and  capable  en<iui^li  in  their  simgs  Some  ni 
tllcM  Sf3ni;s  are:  Snnivtir/'f-s  and  the  .Sputut 
K'ijj  Atf  .Utain.  Urbe .  I  Like  .III  iiirls.  and  IIVi.o 
.■Iboul  li' 

I.YRIC  N'rw  Om.rvvs  I-'m-ki  ii  I  Irrm  Cn 
We  have  lieeii  educated  In  (XpccI  xi  much  in 
grand  npera  priMluehnn  that  whi-n  a  ci>mpan> 
comes  to  town  that  <\'>v>  n--\  Insast  of  a  farus" 
a  Titscanini  or  u  l-arrar,  il  apjirars,  at  a  flisa<) 
vantage.  Yel.  noiwiihs|,indiiiK  this  serious  hanib- 
cap.  the  {.ayolle  Opera  Company  is  eiililled  to 
ei»nsiderali<in,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  record.  *l  he 
company  was  well  balanced,  ami  had  anions  il' 
singers  some  artists  win  cmilil  have  appiareil 
with  disiinelion  .n1  ihe  Melropnhlan  We  refer 
particularly  to  Mr  lleckmans  aii<l  .Mile.  Corlc; 
ihc  fact  must  also  lie  acknnw lolged  thai  each 
and  everyone  n(  lh«e  arlisis  acted  snprrhly.  an<l 
showed  the  resuhs  of  the  remarkable  Iraininu 
that  IS  found  "inly  tin  the  l-'reneh  stage  I  he 
least  creditable  part  of  the  produclinn  was  ihc 
i»rcliiwlra,  chnrus  and  the  scenery,  all  nf  which 
were  so  liad  that  they  ipiite  overbalanceil  what 
ever  good  points  were  founil  ainonK  the  prin- 
cipal artists.  'I  he  re^H-rtoiTe  etimprised 
I  roiiverc,"  "l''a«»t,"  "Mignon,"  "La  l-avorite," 
"  I  hais,"  "Manon."  "Carmen"  and  "Lucia  di 
I^mmermnor,"   

l«R(>.M)W.\V.  .Nnimx  Opm.s  Cn  The  .M«iin 
OjH'ra  C<>mp:uiy  has  made  it  possible  for  manv 
people  throiighnul  the  oiinlrv  to  hear  the  great 
ofieras.  'Iheir  work  is  ambitious,  their  jwoplc 
ciimprtrni,  and  their  pnxluctions  of  a  high  order 
Kenrrally.  Iheir  presentation  of  "Hansel  iind 
(•rctcr  was  in  no  way  inleni'r  to  the  sland.in' 
Ihry  have  set  Ihe  mcmliers  of  ihis  organizatir  i 
are  singers  nf  nni  onl.v  unusual  ability,  hut  "i 
distinct  articiilntttin,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal 
Tbeir  acting  also  is  not  in  be  ignored,  for  ihes 
arc  full  nf  grace  and  sineerily.  juid.  aUne  all. 
make  giio<l  listeners.  I  he  acting  honors  of  the 
performance  go  iinipiesiinnahly  to  the  Witch, 
whom  the  prtivram  saiil  was  .Nliss  Kthet  du  t''re 
Houston,  but  who  sei'mni  mav-iibne  enough  at 
limes  to  be  Mr  Clifton  Webb.  In  either  event, 
it  was  diflimit  to  keep  frtim  being  fascinated  b> 
the  diabolical  grace  of  Ihc  hirleous  old  ragKig 
that  was  alua>s  in  characier.  F.dilh  ilradlord 
kad  an  excellent  voice  as  Hansel,  and  contributed 
•ome  original  work  by  baring  her  two  nimble 
Irgl  to  the  knees.  As  Grelel,  Doris  Goodwin 
was  very  wholesome,  with  a  well-modulatrd 
voice,  and  a  daintiness  that  became  her  more 
and  more.  It  sectned  that  Morttin  .\flkins  was 
a  lri!lf  iKTV'-tlK    ••cr.-iiln'  his  \s  tdr-lrcU'-tl  .iclinj;. 


The  Most  Rigid  Inspection 

to  which  you  can  subject  a  Rug  should  »erve  only 
to  reveal  more  clearly  its  supcriorily  ol  material  and 
Workmanship. 

will  bear  sucrcsslully  the  mosi  minute  exnininatioa 
ITiey  arc  made  from  the  same  wear-resisting,  lustrous 
wool  lhal  has  been  used  in  ihe  Orient  (or  centuries — 
spun  into  yarn,  firrn  and  of  uniform  size — designs  and 
colorings  copied  from  famous  examples  o(  Oriental 
Art— yarns  dyed  with  tested  dyes  and  woven  by 
cxjjcrt  weavers. 

All  Whittall  fabrics  ere  made  under  ideal 
sanilaiy  conditions. 

Q  In  buying  floor  co\'crings,  be  sure  the  name 
"WHITT  ALL'S"  is  wo\'cn  into  the  back  of 
every  rug  or  yard  of  carpet  you  select. 

^  Our  lookld.  "Oriental  Art  in  A  rtterican 
Rugs,"  tells  of  the  heauties  of  Orlertlal  de- 
sign at\d  color  and  of  their  rtpro 
duction  in  H'hillall  Rugs. 
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Order  the  Best 


Pabst 
BlueRibI 

Tbc  Beer  of  QuaLty 


AN  order  for  Pabst  "Blue  Ribbon"  Beer 
carries  with  it  the  distinction  of  quality  and  good  taste. 
Served  with  your  lunch  or  dinner,  Blue  Ribbon  lends 
zest  and  refreshment  most  satisfying.    Every  bottle  is  pure  and 
wholesome— worthy  of  your  table— the  best  beer  brewed. 


Bottled  only  at  the  brewery  in  crystal  clear  bottles, 
showing  at  a  glance  that  it  is  clean  and  pure. 


A  trial  order  will  convince  you. 


Supplied  by  best  dealers  everywhere. 
Served  in  Leadmg  Hotels  and  Cafes. 


"A  Sutnm^r  Outing  Ahai*»  thm  Ct^m/f  '* 


HOTEL  KAATERSKILL 


CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS 

Openl  on  ThattA^y,  June  27lK,  rrm« 


MEMBER  OF  THE  "  EMPIRE  TOURS  " 

ELEVATION  3,000  FEET 

aing  ofien  «nb1  aflrr  Labor  Dmy 
Tha  Lviort  M««laiii  Hotel  l>  Um  WarU 

Lcurd  fcf  ■  Kra  of  yen  lo  Mi.  HARRISON  S.  DOWNS  tad  Mt.  GEORGE  A.  RICHARDS 

NEWLY  di<c«>l«L  pipaed.  compJetely  r»av«le<J  ud  (ilaced  n  pnffct  condilnii.    (]  QinMc.  tcmcty  md 
Ukmiim  unn|iullni,  rilbrf  in  Europr  w  Americi.    4  Modan  Cvagr,  CaiKirinii,  riiliii^  Goif,  Tenna, 
Bowling,  Dilliinli,  Pool,  Dudng,  Mounluo  Qiali<>(.  IWbal I  (CmiIuII  Mountain  Lc^c).  ^  EurUail 
Accommixlatiuni  Itir  CuttVfniKKil  (aaanaKly  rooms  leating  from  SO  to  1.000  fimcina).     Q  A  muiical  four  o'clo^ 
aftsDooo  tea  xirrd  daJy.    No  czna  chaifc  lo  guata.    CrIrlxaMd  Sjmphongr  Ordiealri.    ^  Special  atliactioat 
•nd  induccflwMa  for  iIm  yoatngcr  teL    Hopa  a«ni-weekly. 

An  op-lini**.  R«ih«kr9«i,  with  ntattukU  ttma 
SpKial  taba  In  iaaOia.   Tianicnl  nla,  S4.U0  prrdar  and  un.  a«>»diia  lo  WaliMi  <il  imu 
For  r«HR«UM  a/  worn*  aW  «ir  In/uf  maMin,  aJJwn 

HARRISON  S.  DOWNS,  Bcrlicler  Lrcevm.  19,  21  W«al  44th  St.  (Gyp.  Skwn'O.  NEW  YORK 


L>ART  Oe   LA  MODE  TOK  JUINC 
WiB  Cwitain  li»a  lalaat  dwBiana  of  up*t»-ilal*  fasKions-  Foe  aala  a 

Sawl  lor  •amvU  co|>r.  addraia  S  Waal  Mlb  Stra*t,  Naw  Yafli  City 


35  c«»ta  par  covjr. 


and  unduly  stmnK  character  inakc-up.  scarcely 
juKtilird  the  (inwcrftil.  ami  i>rra»iona1l)'  rich, 
voice  with  which  he  interpreted  I'eter.  the  father, 
(>n  the  <ithcr  hand,  Klaine  ile  Srileiii  v/SLi  gen- 
erally  raiiahle  as  the  wife,  althmiiih  she  ha«  yet 
to  break  a  jug  with  convictiuii.  .An  orchestra  of 
almut  nixleen  jiiccex  wan  jiresided  over  !>>'  Joseph 
Sainton.   

LYCKUXI.  .\Fiti<  \N  Hi  nt  in  Motion  Pic- 
TinKs  Paul  J  Kainry,  the  crielirati-il  .African 
hunter.  reccntl>  ori;ani«ed  a  novel  huntinic  trip 
tliroUKli  the  .'Vtrican  jungle.  .\cc<inijjanieil  li>  an 
American  ph<>t">(tra|ihrT.  ihi»  intrin>id  siHirl^nuui 
|>cnetrated  the  iiiteri.T  of  ilritish  l'!ast  Africa, 
and  \ccured  the  nuisl  rnarvcliiii%  pictures  iil  big 
Kame.  These  picture*.  :ire  now  shown  in  nuMion, 
the  lediirer  lieitiK  .Mr.  J.  C.  lieniment,  the  well- 
known  photograplier  who,  at  ^rvat  ]K'rM>nal  risk, 
aceomiwnie^l  the  expi'<l.lion  -Xmerican  trainwl 
tU'gi  wore  used  in  trailinit  and  capturing  the  \»K 
Kumr.  anil  as  many  of  the  pictures  were  taken 
at  niiiht,  by  tlashliKht.  the  cimditions  under  which 
the  work  was  tlone  were  exciting,  to  say  the 
least.  The  |M-ril  which  lK>th  hunter  and  pltoto);- 
rapher  inciirretl  is  amply  denvinstrated  in  the 
photoKraphic  record.  I  he  lirst  of  the  lilms 
shows  the  start  for  thr  interior  with  all  the  iliffi- 
culties  which  Iwset  passaiie  throuith  the  jungle. 
Then  came  a  picture  showtni;  the  trapping  of  a 
hyena,  a  splenrh<l  record.  Ihen  were  shown  pic- 
lures  of  the  dr>K8  in  action.  hringinK  lo  Iny.  and 
linally  dcstroyint;.  a  danReri>us  cheetah.  liul 
the  hrst  picture  of  all  is  that  of  a  water  hole  in 
the  desert,  to  which  all  the  animals  come  to 
drink— rhinoscri,  giraffes,  ijazellcs,  elephants,  it- 
hra  and  others,  all  sn'minicly  at  peace  with  each 
other,  but  careful  to  preserve,  as  i(  were,  a  cer- 
tain order  of  social  precedence.  .Mr.  I leiniiient's 
lecture  is  very  interesting,  and  the  thrilling  pas- 
sages of  the  narrative  are  cnlisened  here  and 
there  by  humorous  anecflote.  .Vo  one  should 
miu  seeing  these  wonderful  picture*. 


MAXINF.  ELLIOTTS  THKATRK.  "Tiiit 
M  »iiiii.m;k-Not  ■■  Comedy  in  three  acts  by  Joseph 
.Noel.    IVoduced  on  .May  i.v 

Josejih  .Voel,  a  yming  California  newsiuiper 
man,  sought  lo  evoke  s<ime  new  variations  from 
the  obi  dr-iinatic  triangle  Hut  he  failed,  and 
after  a  week's  slay  at  the  Maxine  Klholt  Theatre, 
"  The  Marri,ii;c  Ni>l "  was  relegated  to  the  Ihc- 
alrical  LEraveyaid. 

OKSAT  BEAK  IPRntO  WATER 
(•  eta.  p<r  oaM-<  (Un-«t«p|Mr*4  IwtUca 

N«w  Vielor  R*cord* 

Two  \'>w  MAiirs*rrii  Souis— Kavorita. — O 
mio  Ffrnaiido — IXmirclti. 

I'avorita  mi  aliounds  with  charming  airs,  tin* 
music  and  striking  dramatic  situations  that  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  neglect  of  it  in  .Vmcr- 
ica.  The  Opera  was  revived,  it  is  tnie.  in  190$, 
with  Carusu.  Walker,  Scotii  and  Plancon,  but  has 
not  since  been  given. 

However,  for  the  c^msolation  of  those  who 
admire  Verdi's  beautiful  work,  the  Victor  has 
ren<lere<l  nil  the  best  airs  and  several  of  the 
stirring  concerted  nuinlK-rs.  so  lhat  the  opera, 
given  by  famous  artists,  may  be  enjoyed  at 
pleasure. 

Kol>ert  le  I>iable — Koherl.  O  tu  fhf  aJuro — 
.\lcyerl>eer.  — /I'li/^erl.  Pukr  of  Xormaniiy.  W'ho 
was  called  Kobert  thr  Devil  because  of  his  ci>ur- 
age  in  battle  and  his  successes  in  love,  is  iLinished 
by  his  subjects  and  gru-s  to  Sicily,  where  he  con- 
tinucil  til  struggle  with  an  IMI  Spirit,  which 
stems  to  tempi  hint  lo  every  kind  of  excess 
Alkf.  his  foster  sister,  suspects  thai  his  supposed 
fritud  llfrlram.  is  in  reality  this  evil  influence. 
.\t  the  close  of  .Act  I,  Kithert,  led  o«  by  Bertram, 
giimliles  away  all  his  possessions,  and  failing  lo 
attend  the  1'ournament,  losses  the  honor  of  a 
knight  and  greatly  displeases  the  l-aily  Itabetla. 
whom  he  loves. 

.■Xmiihkb  (iLLTK-ZiMiiAusT  RioMir^Le  Nil. 
l''em»nd-l.<'voux. 

The  interesting  rec<ird  of  Ma.ssencl's  lili'tjw  by 
Mme.  (lliicU  anil  .Mr.  Zimlialist,  issued  last  month, 
lias  been  much  in  demand,  and  this  annmince- 
nient  of  a  si-cond  rixotd  by  these  artists  will  be 
a  welcome  one. 

The  selivlion  chosen  for  the  June  list  is  a 
charming  Trench  song  by  two  well-known  wri- 
ters. .XIr  Zimbalist's  beautiful  tone  blends  de- 
lightfully with  Mine,  (iluek's  lovely  soprano,  and 
the  record  is  an  unusually  attractive  one. 

■I'wo  Kn:iiTHNTii  Ontciiv  GrMs  fv  Kiih>l».ii 
--.\ubade  Provewjale,  Cimperin:  Scherto.  Dit- 
Icrsdort. 

T'riir  Kreisler.  niilwitbstandinc  the  constant 
appearance  of  new  ',trtui\si,  continues  lo  hoUl  his 
high  place  among  the  few  leading  violinists  of 
the  day.  and  is  pla.«-ing  IhIUt  perhajis  than  at 
.my  time  in  his  career. 
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New  Dramatic  Books 


Os  THE  Aiir  UK  tm  I  iii  mkk  Itj  l:i|»;ir.l 
(■orHiin  l>ai({.  Cliicj|;<>:  lirimmS  il<nitisli>ri- 
lltiiM»ti-d. 

On,-  ilitiinrtivr  lliinR  ul«itil   Kdwaril  llordon 
CraiK  IS  his  fofcuful.  uniliitii>i:<  )«  r<.  •nalit\      lli-  i^ 
a  man  wlm  i»  mure  »arc  (ii|  .iNphi  tiurthullinK  his 
fiifcM  than  hi-  is  alu'Ut  qiialiftiriK  his  aims.    I  n 
say  that  he  i*  mit  •■riKinal  uoiihl  he  draviiiK  him 
mic  iif  his  moil  fascinnlint!  iiuaililifs.    1 1  is  work, 
vnil  more  particiilarl>  his  i  )t|irrssii>ns  have  lici-ii 
the  talk  uf  K>irn|if.  while  cih"i»  are  in  tu-  hcar.l 
ihrimithdUt  .\merua    .\Inhi-  all,  .\lr  t!raiK  ""t 
a  materialist.    1  lie  »iiiril  tn  hiin  is  the  supremi 
idea.    Sm-h  thinics  as  rtesli  and  l>|.>iid  dis»|i|K-ar 
into  dust,  while  this  tr.lil,  fraKile,  imperishahle 
ihinK.   called    llcaiiij.  o>niinues    fiprtver  Mr 
Craij!  i»  a  cntir.  and.  hke  all  n"""!  enties.  he 
tears  driwn  liefiH'e  he  hiiilds  «|i.     The  slaijc  iif 
t<i-day  has praeiieally  no iharm  fur  him;  its  iraili 
tions  no  (ear«<inie  i|ualilu's.     I  he  aclnr  is  enn 
ceitcd,  the  niaiiaKer  is  ecmnirrrial.  the  sciiit  r\  d 
rratittic.  the  »h<de  theatre  i.s  artiiicial     It  i' 
governed  hy  manv  iH"|de  wlm  <l'i  not  kn'>w  ilieir 
places,  the  dramatist  lacks  Laekl-im  — oli.  what  a 
denhirahle  state'    llou  shall  all  this  he  renirilied 
Why.  say§  Mr.  Crai(t.  (nil  the  whole  matter  in 
the  hand>  of  one  man  who  is  cafialile  <•(  dirrrlinK 
tt  ?    Let  him  he  |ila\  w  ritilit.  slane  inanatEer.  treas- 
urer, elcetrieian.  |ii<'|HTIy  man.  |sTi|>,  eliarer,  or- 
I'ImIra   dim-tor   ,iiid    uardroiie   mislrrvs,  with 
secnc   painter   thrown    in    for   koimI  measure. 
Where,  oh,  where,  shall  we  linil  the  man  to  do 
thi«?  continues  Mr    CraiK.  tellinit  us  ever  so 
delicatel>   hy   word  un<l  ilrawiiic   how    well  he 
can  sew  costumei  and  [laint  scenery.    In  short, 
by  general  acclaim,  (iordon  Craig  is  elected 
this  piisition  whuh  is  to  swa>  the  deilmy  of  the 
world's  dramatic  an     The  only  dilVu-ulty  rem.iin- 
mg  is  the  huije  <lollar-siKn,  or  jkmuiiI  siun.  which 
Mr.  Ctais  ileplorr^.  hut  which  niake-s  all  thinjis 
pnssihie.    lie  wants  costumes  to  tit  the  natures 
and  disposition  of  the  characters,  not  knowini: 
that  we  here  in  America  have  atitici|iaied  him  li> 
many  years,  even  in  the  lowest  of  anni-*rineni 
places,  where  the  ailvenlnress.  to  prove  that  *hc 
la  sinful,  dre«sfs  in  re<l.    I'roni  here  it  is  a  short 
step  to  Rivini!  advice  li>  the  artor.  and  very 
advice  it  is  to  very  many  acti.rs.    lie  wants  the 
artist  to  go  heyond  the  theatre,  and  ni>t  cramp  his 
genius  and  his  aliiliiy  to  express  h>  the  little 
artiiicial  world  to  which  actiir»  have  accustomed 
themselves     It  is  a  sir>  latKe  pro]i<>sition,  hut 
Mr.  Craig  tackles  it  liravcl>.     .\ctois'  conceit 
thniitd  lie  done  away  with,  says  he.  if  the  actor 
would  tint  ilistort  valui-»  of  himself  I'rankly. 
Mr.  Craig's  luxik  i'  his  propaganda;  Imt  even  so. 
.  his  cause  is  so  interestinu  as  a  no\4-lty.  and  his 
book  is  so  Listefully  printed  Am\  hound,  that  it  iv 
Well  w<inh  Its  pnci'.  and  well  worth  reading  hy 
anyone  interested  in  any  phase  of  the  drama. 


Gtonce  lIu.N.Miii  Sii\w.  Ills  I. lit:  \xi'  Work. 
A  Critical  Itiographt  t  Vuthori»il  >.  i'\  .\rchi- 
bald  Henderson.  M  A.  I'li.lt.,  of  the  l''niversit> 
of  North  Carolina  Cincinnati :  Steward,  Kiild 
St  Cominny, 

This  is  a  vidume  of  formulahle  |iri»p<irtions. 
^12  iKiges.  with  thirtv  three  illuslratiiMis.  iiicUid 
ing  two  plates  in  colors,  two  photogravures,  ami 
numerous  facsimiles  in  the  text.  We  have  Sliaw 
m  different  jxises  at  different  perioils  of  his  hfe 
The  various  phases  of  his  artivilies  are  di- 
cussed,  exemplilied  and  particul.iricnl  in  separate 
stclions,  rvcrsthini;  hi  has  thought  and  clone 
from  Ins  eliildliood  up  to  the  momcnl  of  ih'- 
puhlieatinn  nf  the  hiMik  is  set  down  It  shouhl 
he  satisfac1or>  to  everyone  who  wants  to  kno\\ 
everything  alioiil  Shaw.  1  he  Nersatile  (I  li.  S 
ha<  supplied  talks,  letters  and  material  in  suiier- 
abundance.  Kvery  article  ever  written  ah'iiit  hun 
is  listed.  To  hwiic  them  all  up  and  riail  them 
would  kc«p  an  industrious  man  busy  for  a  year 
Much  of  it  is  familiar  to  every  reader,  hut  it  is 
a  hnok  of  expatialioii-  ,nid  ex|ian«ions  and  adiUd 
ilel^til.  To  review  this  biM^k  in  detail  would  Ik-  .1 
lalmrious  anil  unnecessary  task.  .\n  index  to  ihe 
volume  facilitates  reference  to  such  passages  as 
one  may  he  more  interi-sted  in  than  in  others. 
l*rofcssi»r  Henders*»n  is  discriminating  and  not 
loo  adulatory.  Shaw's  activities  have  been  very 
distinct,  lie  has  been  hall  a  dixcn  men.  as  the 
different  eha(>ters  of  the  honk  devoted  to  the 
various  iM-rioils  of  his  life  will  indicate.  The 
.Vovelist.  The  l''aliian  .Society.  The  t^art  ami 
1  ruinpcf,  Shavian  Si>cialism.  The  .\n  Critic. 
The  Music  Critic,  I  he  l>rainatic  Critic.  The  I'lav- 
Wright  (three  ehaiHersI,  Ihe  Technician,  The 
Dramatist.  .Artist  anil  nidosopbrr,  I  he  Man.  \o 
man  ever  had  such  a  miiuili'  and  (Kmilerous  bioi; 
raphy  of  htms<'lf  written  <ltiring  his  lifetime. 


MINETY  prr  cent  ot 
^  ^  motor  car  uses  are  by 
fur  best  atJaptcd  to  nn  auto- 
mobile eleclrically  driccn. 

Tlie  Drlroit  F.lrctiic  umecting 
the  varied  cundiltons  d  every 
city,  whrlher  it  Kansas  City, 
Seattle.  Los  Aiigrles,  Chicago, 
New  York.  London  o»  Pais. 
On  Kilb  ot  level  tirrets.  tummo' 
or  winter,  night  or  day,  iKii  ulrnt, 
puvs  eidil,  luxurinu*  automobile  is 
juKifving  its  worthy  distiocbon 
as  Siitirly'*  Town  Car. 


The  Detroit  Electric  has: 

Mote  than  *iii|ik  <UJy  mirage;  CrrXer  iperd  lliaa  dly  IralK 
onJuuairs  tlkxr;  Moil  liiwpie  CoMfol  st  tpMsii;  Full  ml 
r<m«;  S«lm  mi  Ivgnl  brakes;  No  tbaiM  ani/atm;  Onff 
OuKt  Shalt  DnKO  dwlric  cat  made;  Noiieloa;  Oil«k«; 
Efciy  mafennil  ■«l>tptanM  —  miMaka  iispoiuble:  Dtndnl 
front  winilow,  adjiulable  horn  one  mc\i  to  lull  drplk;  Doon 
iKal  opm  lorwaid  mitrad  of  backw  ard;  *Oowvl  in"  Aliminvm 
Fenden,  better  tbaa  leadia  or  Uni,  Do  sol  lanle,  u«  or  wMp; 
Ahmiauai  Body  Paaeli  that  <lo  not  check,  warp  or  crack:  Oil- 
bnnpffed.  haod.nMKlp,  letf-niloif  ipringt;  NoA.vibialiiiK  rii-rr- 
■nv  lever.  Ball  bearing  ileefvig  knuckUs;  Etehttio*  li«bu  10 
EdiMS  ucket  aad  sleel  baOny;  Drtioil  Orwtrie  taarmiind 
lead  banrry:  CudiKkn  Tne*  gtiaraxieed  lor  IO.O0O  miWt. 

Furihmr  infvrmaiion  gttnBy  wmi  upon  rwqumat. 


Bttaklm 
Ctn4Ml 


Anderson  EJcrlric  Car  Company 

413  CUy  A.e,  Drtioi.  U.S./V 
Bcanclm; 

New  Vol  -Sisa^r  ■>  Mill  Sum        Cl-aa>^24t6  M>«aau>  Am. 
(Alu  Bfiadk  at  ErUMfaa) 
yaBaf  npftmnttiwu  in  mmi  Itmjn^  rum 


•  C<r 
*L  Laak 


^emCAN  BANKCRS. 

■P       ASSOCIATION  iMH 

TRAVeL€RS  CHCOl^ 


Pay  Shopping  Bills 

Many  travelers  use  "A.B.A."  Cheques  to  pay  shop- 
pmg  b.Us,  as  well  as  for  hotel  bills,  railroad  tickets, 
and  other  traveling  expenses.  Merchants,  hotel  people, 
and  otheni  who  deal  with  travelers,  understand  that 
"A.B.A."  Cheques  are  m/c  to  accept,  because  they 
identify  the  holder  and  arc  good  for  full  valut 
at  bank. 

".A  B  .A,"  Cheques  (issued  in  $10,  $Jo,  $50  and  fioo)  are  the  !wst  (ocm  ol 
tr.ivcl  funds.   Their  many  advantages  uic  lully  descrilie<l  in  a  Ixioklet, 
"The  Be»t  Way  to  Carry  Monev.'   which  also  contains  much 
other  interesting  and  valuable  inWmalinn  for  travelers. 

Wrtle  li>  lUnkers  Truit  Comi>an».  Wa  t  •rten.  New 
York,  tnr  the  boolrlei.  and  lor  inloemalMin  as  towlicre  |ou 
can  ubtAin  ".\.B.A  "  Oieijiiea  in  yosir  Ttclntlf. 


BUY  TH€M  FROM  YOUR  OWN  BANK€R 

OR  If  H{  CANNOT   SUPPIV  THCM  APPIV  tO 
BAHKCBS  TBUSI  COMPANV.  NCW  TODK  CUV.  \ 


W  ill  II  wntm;:  I  1  .I'l-. 
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GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


81ft  17VF.RY  night  Is  tub  night  when  ':$tomlar4r  Fixtures  are 
MiM  A-*  in  the  home.    The  delight  which  the  convenience,  beauty 


ire 

and  rcfmcnienl  of  ':?i\uiularir  Fixtures  create  in  the  use  of 
the  bathroom  malces  daily  bathing  the  rule  in  every  home 
possessing  them.  Children  especially  are  drawn  to  cleanli- 
ness by  tnc  appeal  of  their  attractiveness.  'I'heir  resistance 
to  time  and  use  makes  their  purchase  the  most  econom- 
ical of  all  the  homebuilder's  expenditures. 

t;.-miinr 'Sliiril.nr  fi.uiicn  lor  Ihf  Homt  »n.l      ilrman.l  WMidiwr  qiialily  ai  Ina  ei|w««. 

All  ?taml*nl'  hitiim,  with  ratr.  will  l»t  a 
tifrtinir.  AimI  no  Hxliirr  it  genuine  ftJr/^'f  f  ii 
Itfar^  the f;aarttnlfe  takfl.  Iii  order  lo  avoij 
(he  >iili>til»lion  of  infrrtor  liitntM,  tprriiy 
"StontiJMYr  %<yoA%  ill  writing  (not  vtrbally) 
and  make  turc  that  you  gel  them. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


(or  Sehi«>l.  Othie  Huililinci,  Piihlic  IiiMilu- 
tionn,  eir.,  aie  iilrnlitiril  l>y  the  tirmi  an-l 
Gold  Lalwl,  with  the  entepliiHi  ol  one  liiaii<l 
oi  hathi  hraring  the  Ked  and  Klark  I.alxl, 
nhirh,  while  of  the  fim  qualitr  of  inanulaf 
lure,  hare  a  «lightty  thinner  enameling,  and 
thui  me«l    the   rr^iiircmenlt  of  tlwMW  who 

Standard  jSaritanwIDfo.  Co.   Dept.  58 

•i^  y„k   .      )5  W  llwStrrrt  NohnBe  }l>  Tnuh  Av«i™«,  So.  Lonilon    ■  »J  H<A<«»  VUdnM.  HC. 
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District  Subscription  Managers  Wanted 

In  every  locality  where  we  have  not  yet  appointed  a  district 
manager  to  look  alter  our  aubscription  interests,  we  offer  a 
splendid  opportunity  lo  the  right  sort  of  person.  We  want  a 
hustling,  energetic  man  or  woman  who  will  put  out  our  advertis- 
ing booldcts,  collect  renewals  of  expiring  subscriptions,  but  most 
of  all  puth  out  after  new  business.  The  work  need  not  occupy 
mure  than  your  (pare  time,  and  if  you  possess  the  right  sort  of 
energy  you  will  find  it  not  only  very  interesting  and  pleasant 
but  also  exceptionally  remunerative.  Our  di.<«trict  managers 
handle  both  ot  our  magazines,  L'Arl  tie  la  Mode  and  TIk 
Theatre  Magazine.  If  you  have  some  time  that  >ou  would 
like  to  turn  into  good  money 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  OVERLOOK  THIS  PROPOSITION 

5«nd  your  appliealion  at  once  to 
THE  SUBSCRIPTION  MANAGER 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE       14  W.  38th  ST..  NEW  YORK 


1  Hi:  l'«f»i'Ein<iK.  Cimii'dv  in  ihrct  acts.  By 
Willis  .'^t«Il.    llnMon-  Walter  H  Baker  *  Co. 

Tom  I'reiiloii  is  a  prospc\'t<>r  who  has  failrd 
in  the  Wr-^trm  gold  lirld«,  »o  has  mmr  In  the 
f^asi  111  try  prospivling  In  the  promotion  ol  new 
cniniunii's.  Fur  hi«  stennKiiiplur  he  engages 
Kate  Carew.  the  daiiuhtrr  ni  an  :iti-hilr<-t,  who 
is  in  |>rcx;ariuu«  cirtuin>lani.r*  bnaiisc  of  vtild- 
cut  investment  in  Wall  Street.  Tom  learns  thai 
Carrw  had  appropri.itcil  f-mr  money  due  a  con- 
tractor and  lost  it  in  spmilatiim  By  this  litiK 
he  ha:^  lalirn  in  love  viiih  K;ilc.  lie  ipiit'lly  payil 
the  i.'i«ilr.K'li>r  !•<  silenir  liim.  incidentally  placing 
his  partner  and  himself  iii  danisrr  of  ruin,  while 
("arrw  c-immits  nuiridv.  lom  has  sccnred  the 
mone)  for  this  purfiose  from  the  nii>ther  of 
Feliria  Kelso,  a  rirh  girl  who  is  anglinK  for  him. 
I-eliiva  learns  what  has  hccomc  of  tlic  money, 
and  rvL-omiizinv:  Kale  as  u  d:ini{s'roi:s  ii%al  lells 
Kate  of  the  whole  alTair,  and  hids  her  keep  out 
of  the  way.  Hut  in  the  tiuantiinc  Toin's  liii«i- 
nesv  has  pirked  up,  aiiil  he  retnniH  tlit-  nHiney  tn 
the  mother  uith  interest  I'eln  ia  is  foiled,  and 
Toin  and  Kali-  :ire  happily  itntted.  It  is  a  c^>n- 
ventmnal  str.ry,  given  uith  hardly  more  ilramatic 
form  than  is  indicated  here.  I  he  hnes  are  clever. 
With  vmii-  rr  wTiling  it  would  make  a  fair  piece. 
It  is  ri-.vlal>le. 


I  iir  Wii.iii;iiM>s  \n  .Smerican  play  in  live 
acts,  .\dapteil  hy  Hoyd  Jenkins  and  Richard 
I'lllnara  Darrow  N'rw  Vork:  Broadway  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

This  seems  to  lie  a  more  anihitioiis  Iwhik  than 
the  earlier  one  concerning  musical  comedy  upon 
which  the  same  authors  cidlaboratc  It  is  not  i 
gnrMl  satire,  and  has  very  little  to  recr>mmend  it. 
Beatrix  Walton  b  a  rich  girl  who  wants  to  tie 
loved  for  licr.self  alone,  so  becomes  stenographer 
to  young  John  IVisdick.  It  is  needless  to  say  he 
falls  in  love  with  her.  Iler  graceless  young 
brother  arrives,  and  seeini;  the  love  1>cstowed 
upon  him  by  Beatrix,  I'osdick  thinks  that  it  must 
be  a  rival  and  )!oes  out  of  town  for  live  years. 
When  he  returns  at  the  end  of  that  time,  ex- 
planations arc  made  and  all  ends  happily.  It  is 
quite  probalile  that  the  authors  do  not  expect 
this  piece  to  lie  proiUlciil,  M  any  rate,  they 
bad  better  reconcile  themselves  to  its  conrinement 
in  hook  form.  But  the  man  who  buys  the  book 
expecting  to  derive  amusement  from  it.  .md  with 
no  Idea  of  aual^tini:  as  a  serious  proposition,  will 
find  his  money  s  worth  in  reading  the  introduc- 
tion and  note  that  lill  nearly  half  the  book  It 
itisrusses  about  everything  from  fashion  lo  au- 
tomobiles, a  slapstick  to  donkeys,  hertM-s  to  Ber- 
nard Shaw.  Ibsen  to  Kicbard  llanhnK  l>asis,  and 
contains  all  of  the  philosophy  «if  the  drama  and 
a  complete  guide  to  the  teclmiipie  of  playwrittng. 
Of  course,  it  is  all  the  merest  quibbling:  hut  the 
man  who  is  looking  for  a  plea.sanl,  if  not  inslruc. 
live,  way  to  pass  time,  will  find  in  it  all  that  he 
could  desire. 

The  Hexams  or  ihi:  D.swn.  A  play  in  eight 
scenes.  By  William  Watson,  \ew  ^'ork:  John 
Ljuie  Co. 

W'llliam  Watson  has  written  crisp  things,  nota- 
bly "  The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue."  but 
when  he  tried  playwritlni;;.  his  work  tost  signifi- 
cance. He  seems  to  have  put  hi*  plot  into  a  two- 
hour  measure,  and  when  he  shixik  it  up  most  of 
the  plot  stayed  at  the  Ixittom,  with  the  thin  part 
on  top  In  other  words,  his  iday  does  not  begin 
until  the  last  few  pages.  Of  course,  it  is  natural 
for  William  Watson  to  write  in  versi* ;  it  would 
be  hard  at  this  time  to  imagine  him  writing  a 
book  in  prose  But  the  fact  remains  that  verse 
is  an  outwfirn  meditim  for  drama.  It  will  he 
hard  to  censure  .Mr.  W.itst>n.  because  in  his  dedi- 
cation he  has  recorded  that  his  wife  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  piece.  .Nnd  what  gentleman  would 
ollend  a  lady?  Hie  story  is  given  here  in  a  little 
more  intelligible  way  than  NIr.  Watson  gives  it. 
The  fme  is  given  gcner.illy  as  "'nic  Morrow  of 
.Antiquity." 

Alibo  of  the  Woods,  a  hunter  and  trapper, 
seeks  vengeance  ii|>on  V'olmar.  commander  of  a 
vicloriou.s  army  which  is  returning  home  laden 
with  siKiils,  because  V'olmar  has  committed  rape 
upon  his  daughter  and  forced  her  to  suicide.  Ks 
Viilinar  a-sccnds  the  steps  of  the  palace  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  his  King.  .Mibo  kills  him. 
The  King  Would  have  AMki  destroyed  at  once, 
but  Prince  Hesperus  interposes  and  plead*  for 
him.  The  King  bids  Heaven  to  strike  him.  the 
Kint;.  dead  If  he  shows  mercy.  \\>\xi  explains 
his  motive  for  killing  V'olmar.  The  people  are 
St  once  prejudiced  in  .Abbo's  favor.  And  when 
the  Prince  explains  that  his  interest  is  because 
,\bbo  once  saved  him  from  death  in  the  Woods, 
the  people  demand  that  .Abbo  be  set  free.  '  llie 
only  one  that  can  pardt^n  .Abbo  is  the  King,  and 
the  King  cannot  go  back  upon  his  oath.  It  is 
suggested  to  the  Kinji  that  he  atidicale,  so  that 
his  succrsvir.  who  will  not  be  hoimd  by  a  vow, 
may  effect  the  pardon.  The  King  declares  he 
never  liked  his  fiosition  aniliow.  and  commit* 
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MiM'i'lc  l)y  ittiiikifiK  witlf  nivMcri«ii»  priisnn  in 
4i  srjil-iinic  ii|>Mii  his  linurr.  1  he  rrinci*  iiiNl^iiUly 
Ukrs  hi»  plat'i-  .10  KiiiK.  |>ari|i>n»  AMx.  ami  k  41' 
t'latmril  l>i  llii-  |>i'i«)th-.  Il  «>i>-:i%tMtial  H\ni)* 
tiinis  i><  (In  •Ir.ini.Xu.  Imk  lliat  i-^  all  Wlirn  it 
i.-<>nH->  ti-  llic  ■>•>■»  tii  tltv  KiOK.  llii'  i<iii<litii>ii> 
unitrr  wlmli  il  wja  ((iviii  an<l  llti-  timmnianccs 
Btlfnilam  ii|K>n  il,  it  licc»mrs  aUoiliiuly  H<licti 
imt%.    it  i%  to  lie  I'XiK'L-li'fl  thai  ins  is  \fo\- 

i^hcil;  lull  HI-  have  always  iiniUrMoinl  that  iMutry 
|jrrfi>rinril  anirtlur  fuiK-Iimi  IkmiIv  jti<>l  liaviiiK 
li»rm.  It  is  ftii|>|>f)vril  that  fiirm  is  imiy  a  inellKnl 
of  (.tmiKth  cx|>ri-»si)in.  ami  in  ihi-  iMillince  of 
rx|irt!>Miiii  lio  llii-  iriii'  Kriainiss  '<i  llu-  miisr. 
llcnrc  this  |iifci'  is  nrilhcr  jHuiry  iiur  iliunia. 

1*1, yvs  nv  Ari;i  sT  St*iM>i»iii;.  I  raiislati'<l  l>y 
Eilwin  llj'irlcinaii  Hit'  l*rt-am  I'lay.  I  lu'  IJnli 
anil  I  h<'  DaiKc  i>i  iH-atli,  I'nrts  I  an<l  II  New 
Vnrk:  Chatk's  Sifilmrr"»  S«iii». 

Kach  ronntry  has  iiU-as  nf  morality  anil  llittiRS 
in  i;<n<'Tal  iHiiiliar  to  itself.  Of  iuii-vs>ty  tlu- 
native  wriit't«  of  tho^i-  i-otuilrit-s  ini'liiiU*  llu-  same 
uU-as  in  Ihrir  uork.  I  hi«  work  has  Wvn  i-oniiiiK 
over  to  114  for  sotnr  liiiK'  |iast  llif  fX|iriss«'il 
opinions  hav«>  varicil  wiilcty.  Some  wtrc  ready 
lo  ri>mm<'n<l  the  work  for  the  authority  of  llir 
author's  iianH-?^ .  Minic  cointiunil  it  hviau^r  of  its 
miccfss  in  its  native  laiiil.  whili*  a  it  v\  othi'T> 
juiIkv  it  for  itself.  l'!uro|>e  ii  full  of  inllaU'<l 
nimlalions .  it  is  a  place  where  morliiil  expres- 
sion* are  well  liked  by  morhid  pe'>ple.  It  i»  to 
l>e  hi>pitl  that  in  .Xnurica  opinions  will  \<c  cx 
pressed  liy  elemental  slanilar<ls  of  ri!|lu  uikI 
«runK.  lo  most  Americans.  SlrindberK  i*  little 
inore  than  a  name.  His  plays  have  not  l>een  prc- 
wnled  h«re  Some  have  said  that  it  15  because 
lie  IS  So  intensely  local,  w  hile  others  liehevc  that 
he  i*  tiK>  morliid  for  healthy  minds  .-\  foreign 
author  is  often  misrepresented  by  a  wmr  trans 
latof.  tdwtn  Ujorkmaii  has  qualit'ieii  loo  often 
a.s  a  careful  and  graceful  writer  to  offend  in  this 
respect.  Ihercforc.  it  is  charitable  to  assume 
that  these  are  not  three  of  the  Iwst  of  Strind- 
lierR's  plays. 

The  first.  "The  Dream  Play,"  telLs  how  the 
daughter  of  the  giMl  tndra  itescends  ii)Min  earth 
to  see  if  the  complaints  of  humanity  are  well 
founded.  She  tees  a  Kreal  deal  of  sulTernic  anil 
sufter*  herself  by  jceltinK  married  to  a  briefless 
lawyer  and  liavinK  a  child  li>  hiin.  It  is  not  cleai 
what  StrindluTK  thinks  of  11,  but  the  impreition 
is  that  most  of  the  unhappiness  on  earth  is  caused 
hy  the  people  themselves.  .\l  any  rate,  she  de- 
cides that  a  |>oel  is  the  only  man  that  knows  how 
to  live,  and  lets  him  present  ihe  cumplainc  of 
mankind  that  she  may  take  it  back  10  her  father. 

"Ihe  Link"  is  a  rather  curiously  contrived 
piece.  Like  the  other  three  of  his  plays,  its  dram 
aiic  force  lies  more  in  its  material  and  situations 
than  in  characteriiration.  Cliaracleritation  is  a 
very  weak  point  in  Slrindtierti's  work.  Take 
away  the  proiwr  names  with  which  he  heads  his 
speeches  and  his  plays  would  read  hke  mono- 
logues. His  people  are  puppets  and  mi  many 
moHthpie\-r«  for  the  dismal  philosophy  of  Strind- 
hcfg  himself.  It  telts  of  a  Baron  and  Baroness, 
both  guilty  of  manlal  inliilelity.  who  have  held 
toKCther  despite  their  alisolute  unlitncss  for  each 
other,  because  of  their  love  for  their  ehibl,  the 
link  which  binds  them  ti>Krther.  Hut  now  they 
decide  to  separate,  and  the  light  is  for  the  cus- 
tody of  the  child.  1  he  scene  is  a  Cmirt  of  Jus 
lice  In  the  investigation  of  ihc  court  it  is  de- 
cided thai  neither  parent  is  competent  to  rear  the 
child,  which  is  given  for  that  purpose  into  the 
hands  nf  two  very-  ignorant  peasant  guardians. 

The  third  play,  "The  Dance  of  Death."  is  so  long 
drawn  out  and  so  disconnected  that  it  is  diflicult 
to  tell  what  il  is  all  alxuit.  It  is  aoMinied  that 
(ymliolism  has  entered  into  it,  symbob<in  that  is 
understi.>o<l  by  only  the  autlMjr.  How  thai  word 
symlM>lism  has  been  perverted*  It  is  not  prop- 
erly subordmaml  I  his  u«e  of  "symbolism." 
that  IS.  sonielhing  for  something  else  when  good, 
clear,  intelligible  fads  are  available,  is  not  art.  is 
no!  pleasing,  and  is  a  disiday  ••<  little  else  than 
sheet  ignorance.  Thank  (iihI  we  have  had  a  few 
men  who  have  not  1>et*n  afraid  to  express  their 
opinions  upon  this  subject,  "the  Danrc  of 
Death"  lelU  alskul  a  captain  in  a  military  cjfilony 
upon  a  hlile  island,  who  is  subject  b<  tits,  and 
who  has  kept  his  wife  terribl)  alone  and  without 
friends  Her  cousin,  a  former  sweetheart,  ar- 
rives, and  «4ic  lakes  new  hope.  The  cousin's  son 
falls  in  love  with  the  captain's  daughter,  the 
daughter  whom  the  »:apt:iin  h*tpes  to  marry  to 
the  colonel  of  the  island,  and  thereby  raise  his 
social  p'^sitiikn.  Hilt  the  clanghter  ilisobeys  the 
captain  and  marries  the  c->U5in'»  son.  The  cap- 
tain tbere«|ion  dies  aftii'  a  stroke  "f  aiB.plexy 
■|  111  re  are  iM-ojib-  who  iffeci  this  si-rt  01  reading; 
but  none  of  the  three  pla>s  is  true  drama. 

OKEAT  BSSR  BPKIMO  WATU 
SO  cU  per  case  (  gU>i-st«pp«r*d  bottlM 


In  the  fashion  Centres  of  the  World- 

THOSM  w  lio  know  rhc  smartfst  thinij  to  wear,  and  how  to 
v\  car  it,  rei  cij;iii/.c  tlic  I-Hci-tric  as  the  corrci  t  cqiiipajjc  for  cvcrj  iKvasioii. 

At  the  afternoon  ttrji  or  matinee  —  the  opera  or  eveiiinjj  reception,  the 
Electini:  is  the  most  c<>us|i;cti<iiis  car.  And  thai  is  K-Ciiiisc  <>f  its  diKtiiiuly  rolitis.-s| 
aiiivarancv,  its  atmosphere  of  c.tcltislwni.'ss. 

The  Aristocratic  Car— The  Electric 

The  RIcctric  i'5  tho  thonm^jhbnMl  nf  motor  cars— liKht,  diirabtc  and  handsome.  F.vcn  a 
child  iiiuy  isafely  opcrittu  an  Klectiis'— il  is  mi  simple,  so  |rs*v  from  mechanical  ditlicultie-i, 

^  Bocatisc  of  its  i-onstant  cleanliness  and    <I  The  ci>si  of  itiaintaininv.'  an  EUttrie 

vilely,  It  U  Ihc  ideal  equipage  fof  lh«-'  daintily  is  le«t  than  that  for  anv  other  tyfie  of  ve'iii-le— 
Kowixnl  woman.  liecailse  nf  its  constant  rtFii  lem  e  in  nit  lis  tinglmil  ro^t  is  isril  repaid  in  tl^c  pIcAsillc  .tiid 
%4trts     wcMlllvl,  it     ihctineitesir.aliloi.i!'  orOM- liilonn.      liisTing  s.i!is'.,i  lion  given. 

Before  you  buy  any  car— consider  the  Electric 

Electric  Vehicle  Association  of  America 
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PIANOS 

"THE  ARTISTS  CHOICE; 


of  Yesterday, 
Today, 
Tomorrow, 

number  among  the  most  famous 
in  piano  history,  and  deservedly 
so.  Their  makers  have  ever 
been  alert  in  discarding  old 
methods  v^hen  new  discoveries 
and  worthy  inventions  became 
known. 

Haines  Bros.  Pianos  completely 
satisfy  the  tastes  of  the  most 
exacting  music  lovers,  being 
endorsed  by  the 

World's 

Foremost  Colleges, 
Conservatories 
And  Artists 

the  last  to  add  his  tribute 
being  Albert  Reiss,  one  of 
the  leading  Baritones  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Intending  purchasers  owe  it  to 
themselves  to  investigate  these 
time-honored  mstruments. 


WRFTE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  UTERATURE 


Uay  1,  1912. 

Messrs.  Haines  Bros., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen 

Your  Piano  is  perfect  in 
every  point.    I  play  on  it  times  and 
times  over  again  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  it  an  Instrument  of  the 
first  order.    Kindly  receive 
oy  salutations. 


HAINES  BROS,  ^tfifth  aye  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WIuii  wnl:nK  til  atlvi-rliMrs.  kinilly  mt-mion  Tiif    l  iiKAikK  M.m.axine 


,  Google 


He  ti'tll  yiuJly  anitvet  atiy  iuiiuiry  teifariltHy  iiiti,  Ifj  uienii-iticil  iii  llui  liffarlnifHt     Jiutl^'tf  Jiamf, 


Google 


Of-'  course  you  have  all  been  hearing  a  great  «lcal  lately  abuiit 
liiller  skirts,  ami  our  I'arisian  couturiers  have  really  suc- 
ceeded in  making  us  believe  that  this  feature  has  been  ac- 
complished.   Hottever.  actual  nieasurciucnt  will  convince  you  that 
the  fashionable  skirt  still  rcnuircs  only  a  two-yard  tape  to  circum- 
scribe the  lower  edge. 

It  is  true  that  the  gown  of  lo-day  rei|uires  more  material,  bin 
this  is  due  to  the  fulness  attached  to.  rallier  than  inserted  in.  the 
skirt,  and  it  U  cjuitc  probable  that  another  season  may  develop  the 
a<l<led  width  so  much  clamored  after  by  wnnten  who,  after  they 
<>l>tain  their  desire.  wi!l  regret  the  loss  of  the  youthful  lines  of  the 
present  nio<le. 

The  mucli-iliscussi-d  panier  will,  no  doubt,  he  generally  adopted 
hy  .■\niericati  women  as  .wion  as  they  perceive  that  the  new  models 
are  not  at  all  the  buufTant  effects  ini.igincd  ami  widely  circniateil 
in  caricature.  The  new  panier  is  very  pretty,  and  retains  the  nar- 
row hip  tincN  we  all  admire,  the  fulness  falling  below  the  knc- 
ilepth. 

The  present  ixinier  is  really  a  revival  of  the  old-lime  ovcrskirt, 
and  the  women  who  look  (i|Kin  the  panier  as  an  innovation  too 
extreme  for  .vioption  will  readily  accept  the  style  umler  the  name 
of  a  jlrajiery,  of  which  the  new  nUMlels  .show  most  artistic  develop- 
ments. 


C>ne  of  the  prettiest  of  these  is  shown  in  a  gown  worn  by  Kmmy 
Wehlen  at  the  .Muulin  Uouge,  and  as  she  appears  in  this  charming 
i-ostunte  she  a<lniirubly  |X)rtrays  her  role  as  ".\  Winsome  Widow  " 
The  dress  is  of  handsoa)e  creamy  net  top  lace,  and  the  panier, 
which  falls  in  long,  round,  lirajiery  lines  in  front,  and  forms  long, 
full  handings  at  the  back  that  are  gracefidly  crossed  and  attached 
to  the  waistline  under  a  girdle,  is  of  lavemlcr  charntcu.sc.  The 
colored  dra]>cry  over  while  is  a  new  style  feature,  anil  one  that  will 
be  popular  this  simuiier.  This  dainty  dress  harl  long  net  sleeves, 
which  is  anc'thcr  new  clre-->-ni  tc,  and  one  that  is  gaining  favor 
even  in  cx-ening  gowns. 

Miss  Wehlen  favors  the  new  condiinatiun  idea.  In  the  second 
act  she  wears  an  eMjuisitc  evening  gown  of  white  crystal-endiroid- 
ered  chiffon.  The  bodice  slinws  a  grailnaled  band  of  emerald  vel- 
vet, and  there  is  a  belt  of  toniui  ise  blue  velvet  stmlded  with  dia- 
monds and  ending  in  an  apple-green  tulle  sash,  >cveral  yards  in 
length,  which  the  charming  little  lady  graccfc.llv  carries  upon  her 
arm. 

Tulle  is  a  favorite  material  for  these  flowing  effects  that  are  a 
present  fancy.  In  "The  Rose  Mai<r'  Jidicttc  Dika  wears  a  black 
lidle  neck  ruff  that  ends  in  a  streamer  of  the  tulle.  It  falls  over 
the  back  of  the  left  shoulder  and  extends  nearly  to  the  ftx;t  of  the 
skirt,  where  it  is  caught  together  by  a  silver  tassel.  Another  varia- 


llinta  b]r  Tllkiit 

Fig.  No.  b.    A  iirrtly  frorfc  hy  \\.  t.rlon<,  ihcwins  many  i>fl«lnal  i«aturrk     It  I'ig.  Na  1.    A  MrikinR  cuwn  ot  t.latk  Ut«rty  f*rUy  \Ml«d  villi  white  cbiffoil 

u  deveto|>ed  in  bla«  6uwritd  iBou«wliae,  combincil  wtUi  blue  cklffun  uMcu  doth  ud  decomcd  witb  htwvy  •ppltijue  lace  \/~srt\^ 

ll'e  will  gladly  anrwer  any  inguiry  regariing  artieUt  mtnlientd  in  Ihu  dtpartmtnt.    Entlott  slamftd  tnvtlopt.  ^ 
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If  women  who  are  not  born  beauties  would  give 
a»  mudi  care  to  their  appearance  a»  thoie  inrho 
are»  this  would  be  a  world  of  beautifid  women* 


IS  ihe  me.Tns 
method  ot 


Gaby  Deslys 


()|  at  quiring  henuty  as  \vf 
[ireservin;^  and  .it cenluatiny  il. 

Le  Smet  \a  a  i  <)nil)ni,»ti(ni  tii.il  ttjiisisb  <il  a  \v 
for  the  neck  and  aims,  a  lint  ioi"  the  face,  a  silk 
(or  lis  (;rn|Ki'  a|)i>litation.  and  a  roiu„'<-  lt>r  tl 
clit^eks  and  nails.  All  blend  together — without 

ami  may  L<-  rci^ulatt-d  to  any  desiied  tint  to  suit 
tlark  or  litjlit  t ompltrxion. 

Le  Set  ret  Gain  Dfslys  w  ill  al),'.oliitp|y  con- 
ceal any  Ucial  blemish  such  as  freckles,  tan 
and  discoloration  of  the  skin.  Il  freshens 
the  skin  and  v'lves  it  a  clear,  naUir.tl  b«'auly. 

Le  Secret  Gaby  Deslys  abMilulely  defies 
detection— even  on  close  vi< w  and  under 
gUiing  lights  there  i  absoluti  l\  no  sign  of 
artificial  make-up.  Il  will  reniain  perfect 
for  hours  vvithoiil  t  ein:;  tout  hetj. 

Le  Secret  Gaby  C^eslys  lias  a  dainty 
fragrance  it  prevents  excessive pef- 
spiration  and  kills  its  odor. 

Madam,  we  want  you  to  test 
Le  Secret  Gaby  Deslys 

If  you  fiod  any  diiiicult}'  in  securing  it  from  your  dealer, 
write  In  (IS  direct. 


Sol  Secrets  of  Bwuty — ^  valu- 
tble  Glde  booklet  which  we  will 
•end  free  on  request 


in  one  package 

fli-sh  Lol.>r 
ti  nais  - 

alk  (prnte  lor  <|>|4yiii^ 


Trial  Package — contains 
riwilgK  \jF.  Srcrrf  for  twi^vc 
a;(j)lii:ali(ins  — and  ih'^  "Sui 
Seuetool  Beauty"  mailed  aoy* 
whete  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Re^ar  Packafe,  contain* 

111^  liir^i   tube  ijf  V\fiilftn-r  for 

ii'.<:k  .i[>d  aiii»  ui  flesh  tolor  or 
\%hii.\  Miiall  iul>e  o(  oppmile  shade, 
alk  iponge  for  its  proper  a[qplicatk)n, 
and  bo!i  of  rouge  (or  chm^s.  lip  and 
n<;iU,  Stale  whcllirr  you  wi«h  fl«h 
color  or  white.  Sent  cooiplete  (o  any 
addrew  on  tccdpl  af  piioe — $1.50. 

Tlie  Importers  Company 
ISWotSSlkSl.  N«rY«rii.N.Y. 


[-  S,..-.  <„,.,    1,1. Jr.  (.    ■-   ^.    „   .11    l-„-,  .1..  |^..(, 
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->f  (iMniiMKtK  liiHilt 


tiun  iif  tultc  siri'ainc'r>  v\a>  seen  in  n  veil  lliat  \va>  vM>rn  over 
the  face,  .mil  tieil  in  a  iiia.'«>  of  U<ii|i>  uiiiIit  the  Uii'k  \cii 
tif  ihc  brim,  anil  ntiv  long  cnil  tell  ituwii  the  Ititck  o{  ilie  wearer, 
who  gracefully  rarricil  the  flowinj;  len^h  of  tulle  over  her  left 
anil. 

This  is  a  season  of  striking  cunibinaliuns.  In  i'aris  the  reil  an<l 
hliic  is  just  now  in  spceial  favor,  and  right  here  I  might  iiientioii 
that  there  is  a  new  shaiie  out,  calleil  r<»c  violet,  i'heniit  is  show- 
ing a  iiloilel  <levclu|)c4l  in  tafTeta  of  this  shatic  that  is  receiving 
great  ailmiration.  It  is  niaile  np  in  the  panier  style,  and  the  lingerie 
Collar  ami  i  iilTs,  its  sole  iritniiiiiig.  harntoiiizes  hcatitifiilly  with  the 
ex(|uisite  cciloriiig  of  the  costume. 

The  (irelty  hiaek  and  white  conihiiiation,  whieh  la^t  season  was 
on  the  verge  of  wanitig.  is  now  having  an  nnusnal  revival,  and  if 
anyone  dnuhts  its  heauty  let  thetn  visit  the  .Moulin  Koiige  ami  view 
the  first  chorus.  The  white  satin  iimlerskirls,  with  tlve  side  slash, 
Irimniing  of  Mark  buttons  ami  siniulatcil  hlark  bound  linttMnholes, 
are  very  chic,  and  the  short  black  chaiitilly  tunics  niakc  a  beantiful 
combination.  .\d«l  to  this  large  white  hats,  with  black  and  while 
waving  plumes,  all  on  a  bevy  of  pretty  girls,  and  you  liavc  an  at- 
tractive picture  inileed.  .\  charming  black  anil  white  costume  nn- 
liced  in  the  audience  appealeil  so  strongly  to  nie  on  account  of  its 
simple  elegance  that  it  is  being  illustrated  on  the>e  p:iges.  .\s  is 
apparent,  it  is  a  I'artsian  coMunte  composed  of  a  timic  of  white 
chiffon  trinnueil  with  bcatlliful  heavy  appliijue  lace.  l'°rnni  under 
the  three-quarter  length  ttmic  extends  the  underskirt  of  black  lilt- 


erty  satin,  and  this  harmony  is  carried  out  in  the  ImhUcc  by  the 
ell>i>w  sleeves,  which  are  of  black  .s;ilin,    (  I-'ig.  I.) 

Mentioning  two-color  cffevtF  reminds  me  of  a  delicate  combina- 
tion noticed  in  an  evening  coat.  The  gTinnent  was  of  pale  blue 
satin  cri-pc  ile  chine,  and  the  lining  of  a  lavender  crepe  dc  chine, 
riun  there  was  a  smart  tailored  gown  worn  In  a  practical  woman. 
It  cunil>ine'l  several  prontiiieiil  fashion  notes,  and  so  1  deem  it 
worthy  of  mention  as  well  as  illustratioM.  It  is  of  e]M«igc,  tlte 
present  favorite  fabric,  in  biscuit,  one  of  this  season's  popular  new 
colors.  It  is  ntade  up  in  tunic  etTect,  and  has  the  fashionable  button 
and  buttoidiole  trimmings.  It  also  sho\«N  the  contrast  of  color,  the 
collar  and  culTs  being  a  very  d:irk  tan,  Mrging  strongly  on  brown. 
W  hen  the  wearer  handed  nu-  the  phoingraph,  she  laughingly  re- 
marked :  "lie  Nure  and  call  attciuion  to  the  (vlil  cut  of  my  j.icket," 
which,  bye  the  bye,  is  a  feature  of  this  season's  coats,  "and  say 
that  the  suit  is  from  (Ireeii  &  Co.    ( l"ig.  J.) 

ttui  to  return  to  skirts- tin isc  women  who  li««k  askance  at  all 
draperies,  anil  still  de-ire  the  fuller  >kiri.  will,  no  iloulit.  eagerly 
adopt  the  new  ])lealed  skirts  that  are  coming  over  from  Paris.  The 
pleats  arc  >niall,  very  Hut  and  pitched  down  to  ttie  knee  depth,  and 
are  usually  arranged  in  duster*  at  the  Iwck,  front  <ir  sides  of  the 
skirt.  Plaited  mixlcls  are  shown  by  Pa«|tiiii,  Drevoll  and  Bernard, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  popular  as  the  season  advances. 

Then  then- is  the  accordion-plaiteil  skirt,  of  which  we  are  prom- 
ised a  strong  revival.  This  new  model,  bnwcvcr.  retains  the  fash- 
ionable siihouelle  lines,  esiiecial'y  when  wont  with  a  tunic,  a»  can 
lie  seen  in  the  chorus  at  "  llie  ."spring  Maid,"  where  several  of  the 


]  Iiy  .s.  liiin.ii  I 

Pi«.  No.  7.  A  .taiiuy  tra  ^.twii  in  cn»lii  «iitl».rril  ivory  chill.Kl  ii»*f  Mtcrly  tilk, 
U'llh  accordion  plai1<il  inlltrk  at  t-cru  tocc.    liirtlle  atiil  Ihiw  i>(  lajMi^Ufuli  vflvcl 


U'f  will  ghdiy  answer  any  inquiry  regarding  arliflff  ttifiilloned  In  this  dcta'lmenl    Hnehu  ilamfed  envelop, 
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"Niagara  Maid" 
Siik  ( iluva  give  enliic  ults- 
f.iiliMfi,  not  only  UuoukIi 
ihcir  <  olor-cottrcln w  bul 
thrir  t-xinaniinary  wealing 
qualili'-i  and  stylish  appeal- 
aiKc.  Only  the  purert  tilk 
ii  med  in  ihcir  manufaclwr. 

Fjii'li  pair  containt  a 
KU»r.>nlce  lickrt  insuring  the 
M<'.ir  of  the  (iouble  Bngrf 

1(  VOW  deilet  rannol 
supiilv  you,  write  us. 


NIAGARA  SILK  MILLS 

iN'ortk  Twwuda.  N.  T. 
N..  Vuk    Su  Fnxin  Ckni* 


Jif^  Lane  Bryant 

19  W*st  38lh  Sirwl 

.f  V  NrarFiltli  A>«M 

New  York 


rhcwirg   full  line  of 
oats,  drrssri.  ihice- 
pirrr  f  oils  and  negligee*. 
M«Jt  to  Meumi*. ' 


Clement 


12  West  33  rd  Street 


New  York 


Onginalor  o(  rxcliuive  styles  in 


Hair  G 


o  o  d  8 


JUY  LATESI 

slyl<-»  in  ha  r  goodt 
and  ready-made 
coiffures  axr.  row  ready. 

A  call  at  my  shop  will 
reveal  the  individually 
and  supenorily  oi  these 
excltuive  aratians. 

May  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  provins  these  daims 
by  showing  you  my 
goods. 

I  have  jusi  imported 
liom  Pans  a  line  selec- 
tion o(  hair  ornament*, 
combs,  pm*.  barelles. 
perfumes,  etc. 

Your  impecllon  tolidlcJ 

HAIR  COLORING 

My  new  discovery,  '^Lutuid  Henna,"  is  a  new  Harmless  [irocess, 
to  apiily  to  or.e's  self.    Success  guaranteed.    Price  $2.00. 

i  also  manufacture  a  coloring  that  wiO  permanently  dye  the 
brows.    Price,  $2.00. 

Spjcious.  ary  rooms  with  natural  dayitghl  for  applscatiaa 
reclificatioas  of  h^ir  coloring  by  I'rench  experts  only. 

Boolfici  tent  on  requal. 
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I'lwtii  by  XtlliDt 

Fig.  So.  3,    Mllr.  Rrfii>itatdl  wearing  «  «h*rfntiig  CMlunc  by  Uvckofl-lXivid.  Il 
i»  Jr%-rl<ipr<]  in  champagne  librrty  cmtiroiilrrcd  with  grrni  ailic 

singers  arc  wearing  very  prelty  developments  of  tlie  accordion- 
plaited  skirt.  This  st)lc  will  be  a  favorite  for  tlie  simple  summer 
dancing  frocks. 

Tile  Turkish  toweling  has  fount!  great  favor  with  women,  and 
is  being  made  up  into  outer  garments  of  all  description.  It  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  the  wanlrobc  of  Mile.  Rcnouardt,  the 
famous  French  beaut>',  contains  a  smart  dress  of  tliis  material.  It 
is  made  up  along  the  modish  simple  lines,  an<l  trimmed  with  large 
self-colored  buttons.  The  color  that  is  now  essential  in  white  cos- 
tumes is  afforded  by  the  girdle.  This  is  quite  wide,  and  is  beauti- 
fully embroidered  in  wool  in  colors.  It  terminates  in  sash  ends 
and,  all  in  all,  is  a  very  i>rctty  bl.ick  and  white  costume. 

Another  gown  worn  by  this  charming  actress  is  noteworthy, 
as  you  must  agree  when  glancing  at  the  illustration,  it  is  by 
liechulT-Daviil,  and  is  of  liberty  silk  in  chanipiigne.  The  bodice  is 
exquisitely  embroidered  in  green  silk.  The  i>epl\im  eftect  and  the 
sash  at  the  front  are  two  prominent  style  points  of  this  season. 
The  dotted  net  guini(>i>.  made  up  in  cluster  tucks,  shows  the  new 
idea  of  long  sleeves.    (Fig.  3.) 

Mentioning  champagne  gowns  reminds  me  of  a  lovely  costume 
-worn  at  the  theatre  last  week,  and  which  is  here  illustrated.  It  is 
of  heavily  entbroiilcred  white  crejjc  over  a  champagne  taflfeta 
underdress.  As  yon  sec,  the  embroiilery  is  tiiost  exquisite,  and 
combines  the  motif  idea  that  is  now  prcuninent.  In  order  to  more 
strikingly  bring  out  the  effect,  these  lace  insets  are  often  underlaid 


with  black  chiffon,  and  it  is  surprising  what  marvelous  results  arc 
thus  obtained.  This  chamiing  costume  is  finished  off  with  a  girdle 
and  sash  ends  of  the  champagne.    (Fig.  4.) 

Of  course,  you  have  noticc<l  the  prevalence  of  .sashes  in  the 
present-day  toilettes,  it  is  a  pretty  fashion,  too,  ami,  by  the  way, 
Elizabeth  llrice,  who  is  such  a  favorite  at  the  Moulin  Rouge,  wears 
a  pretty  sash.  It  is  of  pale  blue,  with  the  oval  enils  outlined  in 
tiny  pink  roses,  and  a  cluster  of  the  same  llowcrs  attaches  the  sash 
to  the  girdle.  This  dress  trimming,  which  is  having  such  a  strong 
vogue  at  present,  is  naturally  largely  in  evidence  in  the  costuming 
at  this  popular  theatre. 

Miss  I!rice  wears  a  beautiful  p-ile  blue  satin  gown,  with  a  flounce 
that  has  l)oth  edges  outlined  with  tiny  pink  roses  and  chistcrs  of 
the  dainty  huds  are  attached  at  intervals  along  the  flounce. 

Enmiy  W'chlcn  has  a  lace  underdress  with  a  fluffy  foot  ruflle, 
from  the  lower  edge  of  which  peep  little  pink  rosebuds,  and  her 
ball  dress  is  a  charming  combination  of  blue  satin,  lace  frills  and 
jiink  rosebuds,  with  a  Dresden  paiiier  ovenlress. 

Pretty  Ida  .Ailams,  in  the  same  theatre,  ilcvelopcd  a  novel  idea 
in  her  <laiitty  evening  dress.  The  v>hitc  silk  petticoat  has  two  rows 
of  white  S4itin  ribbon,  along  which  are  fastened  little  nosegays  of 
pink  roses  that 
look  very  delicate 
and  pretty  veiled 
1>>'  the  simple 
white,  crystal 
Irinuned,  chiffon 
overdress. 

In  "The  Rose 
.Maid,"  a  lovely 
costume  of  this 
t>pe  is  worn  by 
.Miss  Adricnne 
A  u  g  a  r  d  c,  the 
faithful  white 
rcjsc  maid.  The 
beautiful  white 
lace  un<lcrdress 
has  a  deep  border 
l)attern  outlined 
at  both  edges 
with  a  running 
vine  of  dainty 
pink  chiffon 
roses.  And,  by 
the  way,  the  tunic 
of  this  toilette  is 
a  charming  dc- 
vclojimcnt  of  the 
panier.  It  is  of 
rose  chiffon  voile, 
short  in  f  ront  antl 
forming  a  long, 
graceful  drapery 
at  the  back.  The 
only  trinuning  is 
a  cluster  of  the 
pink  roses  at  the 
girdle. 

Another  gown 
seen  in  the  audi- 
ence one  evening, 
and  worthy  of 
mention,  is  pic- 
tured in  these 
pages.  The  robe 
is  of  blue  voile 
dc  soie,  and  the 
flounce  of  chiffon 
taffeta  illustrates 
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not  only  the  prevailing  Icmicncy  oi  coniltinin);  two  inau'rinis,  liiit 
also  the  (Kid  shaping;  of  many  of  this  sciison's  trininiini^.s.  Titc 
taffeta  firhu  emis  };raccfnlly  in  a  short  sash,  which  is  a  pleasing 
anil  favorite  nuKlc.  ily  the  way.  this  ■.mart  fosiiinie  is  the  creation 
of  Mon.  Leionjj,  Paris.    ( I'"i(f.  No.  5.) 

While  ho<j<ls  ami  lH'wiichin>;  caps  arc  tlic  rule  for  evcnin;;  wear, 
many  women  appear  in  small  hats,  hut  the  woman  of  indivichiality 
will  wear  anything  her  fancy 
ilictates,  and  so  it  was  not  par- 
ticularly snrprisinfi  to  see  women 
in  the  boxes  of  the  theatre  wear- 
ing large  hats.  The  one  illiis- 
tratetl  was  so  pretty  that  I  nnist 
tell  yon  about  it.  (See  opening 
page.) 

It  is  of  black  Italian  straw 
ami  has  a  velvet  bimling.  I  land- 
some  gray  ostrich  pliiuK's  en- 
circle the  crown.  By  the  way, 
that  beautiful  wrap  the  lady  is 
wearing  is  of  a  white,  tilniy 
fabric,  and  is  edgcrl  with  the 
itK)st  exquisite  ratine  lace.  How- 
very  popular  this  new  lace  has 
become!  It  is  especially  pretty 
on  the  summer  coats  that  are  a 
new  edict  of  Dame  Fashion. 
( See  illustration.) 

Mentioning  the  plumes  on 
that  hat  recalls  a  visit  I  made 
at  a  feather  shop  the  other  day. 
and  I  was  surprised  at  the  work 
accomplished  an<l  the  nomitial 
price  at  which  it  is  done.  Just 
to  illustrate.  \ow,  yon  know, 
willow  plumes  arc  <)uite  fassi; 
anil  you  really  don't  want  to 
wear  them  any  longer.  NVcll, 
just  take  yours  around  to  the 
feather  shop  ami  have  it  made 
into  one  of  those  fashionable 
French  military  pompons  or  into 
one  of  the  uncurle<l  spikes  that 
arc  now  in  vogtic.  This  will 
cost  you  only  $^.50.  and  the 
|H)m[>ons  you  can  have  made  for 
If  >'<■>"  have  suflicient 
feathers  (any  old  feathers  will 
do,  you  know),  one  of  those 
lovely  long  plumes  with  a  pom- 
pon foot,  lliat  arc  so  fashionable 
now,  will  cost  you  only  $1.50, 
and  this  feather  requires  no 
other  foot  finish.  This  finn  makes  a  sjiecialty  of  dyeing  fenithers. 
ami  women  prefer  to  select  a  white  plume  and  have  it  dyeil  to 
match  a  sample.  Cliarniing  two-color  effects  arc  alsti  produced  in 
this  way,  and  the  dyeing  ami  curlmg  can  lie  ilcmc  from  35  cents 
upward.  They  shuweil  me  a  while  plume  of  which  thcv  had  ilyed 
the  ends  of  the  Hue.-*  a  delicate  )>ink.  I'erhap-;  you  can  )>ictnre  the 
exqiiisile  result. 


IMuiilolf  wrnrinic  «  mrap  tvjr  Ximr 
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Have  yon  noliccil  the  hnnd-|Kiinte<l  kid  gloves  that  have  re- 
cently been  introiluced?  A  woman  sittin;;  near  me  at  the  thca:rc 
had  on  a  white  pair  p,iinte  I  all  up  the  arm  m  lilllr  jale  blue  llowcrs. 
anil  m  Im iking  for  them  one  day  I  found  (juile  an  assortment  in  a 
I'iftli  Avenue  shop.  They  can  Ik-  lud  in  black  and  white.  jNiintcd 
in  various  culnreo  >mall  bloss<inis. 

I  wish  yon  coidd  see  the  beautiful  lingerie  that  the  dressing 

riKHus  of  a  theatre  ilisclosc.  The 
variety  of  garters  interested  me. 
One  pair  of  blue  messaline. 
shirred  over  elastic,  were  sind- 
dcil  with  rhiiiestoncs.  Another 
|>air  in  pink  shirred  liberty  silk 
were  tinisbeil  off  with  clusters  of 
tiny  rambler  roses  and  riblxm 
pendaiUs,  each  tipped  with  a 
bull.  A  pair  in  lavender  silk 
were  edged  with  lace  anil  tinishcd 
olT  with  a  bunch  nf  tiny  match- 
hig  satin  licrries.  .\  most  elab- 
orate pair  were  of  a  deep  cream 
liice  shirred  over  pink  silk.  The 
upper  I'dgc  had  a  two-inch  wide 
frill  of  the  laec.  that  ended  in  a 
ro.settc  at  the  one  side.  .\  wreath 
of  pink  ro.scs  adorned  these  ex- 
<jiii»ile  bits  of  feminity. 

One  girl  showeil  me  some  silk 
mull-  night-dresses.  They  are 
Worth  telling  you  about.  I)ecau>e 
now,  with  the  coming  of  the 
wann  days,  yon  will  want  a 
sheer  night-dress  that  is  really 
practical.  Those  the  actress 
purchased  were  very  simple. 
Uith  in  cut  and  Irinmiing.  The 
low,  rounil  neck  and  the  short 
slasheil  sleeves  were  fmished  otT 
with  insertion  and  edging  of  line 
baby  Irish  lace.  She  told  nte  she 
iHtught  them  in  a  shop  near  the 
itkcatre,  and  that  they  had  them 
in  white,  blue  and  pink. 

Oil,  ami  1  nnist  really  tell  you 
nl>i>ut  the  lovely  leagown  I  saw. 
You  know  these  are  quite  the 
projicr  thing  now  even  for  in- 
formal afternoon  at-home  gather- 
ings, and  that  is  why  the  shops 
arc  showing  such  gll^gec:'U^  crea- 
tions along  these  lines.  This 
particular  tcagown  is  a  most  ex- 
quisite bit  of  lingerie.  It  is  of 
beautiful  cmbroiilered,  ivory-tinteil  chiffon,  and  the  petticoat,  which 
|>ceps  oiu  at  the  front,  is  of  ecru  net  with  accordion-plaited  lace 
tunics.  The  ticlui.  a  graceful  tinish  for  a  hi>ii>egipwn.  is  of  ecru 
net  edged  with  an  acciirdiou-plaiteil  frill.  The  entire  front  i  f  the 
;.'own  has  the  fashionable  buttun  and  •.imulaled  button-hole  trim- 
ming. .\  girdle  of  jKile  blue  velvet,  lini-hed  off  with  a  clnstcr  of 
lo<i|ts  anil  short  ends,  makes  a  dutrming  linish,    ( l'"ig.  7.) 
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Every  Part  of  a 

Knabe  Piano 

Is  Made  in  the 
Knabe  Factory 

The  Knabe  is  the  most 
carefully  constructed  piano  of  the 
day,  every  detail  being  a  perfect  part 
made  to  measure  up  to  the  Knabe  standard 
o(  excellence.  Not  only  is  each  component  part  ci  the 

a  finished  product  in  itself,  but  the  thoroughness  of 
Knabe  construction  is  followed  out  in  the  "thousand 
and  one"   parts   comprising   the  complete 
instrument,  all  of  which  are  made  in  the 
Knabe  factory.  In  considering  the 
purchase  of  a  piano  you  perhaps 
have  never  thought  of  this, 
which  is  worthy  of  se- 
rious consideiation. 

Knabe  Player-Pianos 

contain  every  worthy  type  of  player  mechanism — every  form  of 
cxpreMion  controL    In  a  word,  tliey  leave  notliing  to  be  dewed. 

RefintaitatlOti  In  a>tr}>  part  of  the  World.    If  unabk  h  locale  a 
dealer  In  your  vicinil^  wrile  for  catalogs  and  further  lt^fititnaUon4 

KNABE  WAREROOMS,  Fifth  Ave.,  cor.  39th  St. 

BALTIMORE                                   NEW  YORK  LONDON 
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.W  Uic  Sergeant  ot  Vtiine  in  tbc  revival  of  "The  l*ir4lc*  of  r<iiuocc"  ar  tbc  Casino 
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CASINO  ■niUA'I  RK.    "rwAn»  or  1'kn-    Artluir  AlUriJgc  as  l-rolcrii-,  the  pirate 
i-cra  in  («..  arts  by  Sir  W.    apprenlkc,  if  not  fluent  as  an  act<*r.  leii- 


t.KKir."    Ciiniic  oi 


S.  liilbcrt  ami  Sir  Arthur  Sutliv 
tluoH  June  :i  with  the  fullowiiiR  cast; 


Rkbard 


Mnj.-On. 
Edward 


 Aillmr  Alilfi-lac 

.Atco.  J.  M»fFnrl.inc 
.IVW<ill  llonprf 
111-  lluHickl 


Kmc  . 
Kulli  . 


 Kttvenc  Ciiwt<« 

.ttkhkrd  W.  Ttniplt 

 Alloc  llr,i<ly 

 V'iolH  <Ullrllr 

 I^u»c  Itxilltt-I 


 Itlnnrli, 

Tlic  more  llian  agrecal)lc  jilfasurc  which  the  star  revival  of 
"I'aticiicc"  K^vc  to  l<K.-al  tlicatrc-giifrs  lias  Ijwn  e<|uallcd,  if  not 
exrcciU'il.  liy  the  ailinirablc  iircidmlioii  Messrs.  Shubcrt  anil 
liradv  have  (jiven  to  their  reiiasceiicc  of  "The  Pirates  of  IVn- 
zaiicc"  at  the  Casinci.  If,  in  a  way,  this  combinatiun  of  the  genius 
of  tiiiltcrt  and  Sullivan  has 
never  liecn  as  generally  pop- 
ular as  simie  of  their  other 
joint  efforts,  it  nuist  be 
raiikeHi  as  among  the  very 
l.est  of  their  lalxirs.  The 
luiok  is  one  of  tlioH'  keen 
analytical  satires  which  the 
late  Sir  William  was  wont 
to  »lash  off  with  siich  liter- 
ary virtiu'sily.  hut  as  it  was 
not  l>a>eil  on  the  foihlc  or 
fail  of  any  particular  time, 
its  Iniinor  is  as  pregnant  atui 
|K)tent  to-<lay  as  it  wa-  when 
it  lirst  saw  the  footlight-i 
nearly  thirty-two  years  ago. 
The  fallacy  of  sham  senti- 
mentality; the  glorihcatioa 
of  picturesiiuc  ami  parado.s- 
ical  piracy,  the  veneer  of 
imported  caste,  all  go  to 
make  up  a  series  of  c<inuc 
contracts  deliciously  titillat- 
ing to  the  literary  senses. 
As  to  the  score,  it  is  a  gem 
of  beauty  anil  sincerity.  The 
long  service  which  Sir  .Ar- 
thur rendered  to  the  cause 
of  church  music  is.  in  a 
incasnre,  res|>imsible  for  a 
certain  can<mical  tone  which 
runs  throiighotit  the  work, 
but  there  is  splcnilid  volume 
to  the  mi.sed  choruses  and 
the  skill  utilized  in  certain 
antiphonal  effects  conduces 
to  several  cumulative  results 
of  rare  beauty  and  power. 

(iooil  music  requires  good 
singing,  a  u  d  the  Sulliv.in 
score  certainly  gets  it  at  the 
hands  of  this  musical  organ- 
ization. Miss  Blanche  l)uf- 
field,  a  soprano  nf  finish  and 
resource,  sings  the  florid  role 
of  Mabel  with  llexibility, 
grace  and  much  beauty  of 
tone,  while  her  opposite, 


dvrs  her  iti  their  duos  valuable  vocal  ai<l. 
Mugene  CuvUeA  is  a  (HMulcrous  |>iratc 
chief,  and  Josephine  Jaeoby,  with  all  her 

.MetroiHilitan  <  >pcra  I  louse  c.\|)crience,  is  musically  splendid  in 
the  picture  as  knili,  the  piratical  luaiil  of  all  work. 

The  scenic  and  sartorial  accessories  are  eminently  sati>fving, 
while  two  impersonations  of  sterling  value  stand  forth  with 
artistic  vividness  and  humorous  restraint.  'Iliesc  are  the  .Major- 
(ieneral  Stanley  of  Ccorgc  J.  .MacFarlane.  and  the  Scrgcant-of- 
I'olicc  of  DeVVolf  liop|ier.   They  arc  creations  which  seen  will 

be  enjoyed  to  the  limit, 
riicir  diction  is  a  delight. 


UENKV  n.  WARNER 
*\  jiv|ivlif  aclor  wbo  will  be  kcd  acxi  m4u>ii  in  a  new  ^Ify 


liktiAinVAY  TlltATKli 
"Mamas  |{.m,v  Huv."  .Musiial 
farri'  in  tlirrt-  aclj.  A.laiJtaiion 
iinil  lyrics  by  Junir  .McCrre. 
.Mu5ic  by  Mail,  .S  l.innr,  with 
addiliimal  nninlnri  by  Will  If. 
llivkcr.  i'riMlucL'il  .May  ij  with 
the  fnlluwinK  cast: 

Srall  lliman  Will  I,  Kcnnnir 

l.lM   VWm  \„„j  L«u«liliii 

t  .uric    Ikttfljt  I.ollttc  Mink 

 \r1liut  McWalUti 

llflfn  ttr.1  (;,„,,  Ty-m 

iV'",   S«ll>r  S4tmlil(r 

!'»'«•"■"   'V'tl  Alhrrt  lliii 

Ijwfcuix-   McManiift..  .junir  MoCrrc 

J«,l<   S.i.lli  Itoi.b,.  |ur,y 

.Xlklrlic   (,irla  aiMl  Iki'   l.illlc  i'^wn> 

It  was  certainly  a  case  of 
siidly  misplaced  confidence 
that  brought  ".Mama's  Uaby 
l!oy"  into  the  metropolitan 
glare.  It  tarried  fur  just  a 
«cek  plus  a  day.  liven  that 
run  was  longer  than  its 
merits,  if  it  had  any.  de- 
.servcd. 

licscriheil  as  a  musical 
I'aree,  the  piece  had  it.s  Ixasis 
on  the  old  fnrinula  of  a 
wid.iw  who  endeav<ircd,  with 
lesulliiig  complications,  to 
minimi/c  the  age  of  her  son. 
The  mother  w  a  s  enactcil 
with  untiring  energy  bv 
(irace  Tyson,  while  .Anna 
l-augbliii,  Sallic  Stenibler, 
.MlK-rt  I  lart  and  J  u  n  i  e 
Mcl  rce  struggled  with  al- 
Icgerl  comoly  ndes  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  justified 
belter  results.  In  a  so-called 
Kitchen  I'abaret  scene.  Lew 
Dockstadcr,  Elizabeth  Mur- 
ray ami  Howard  &  Howard 
appeared,  and  that  for 
'.Mama  s  Baby  Boy"  will  be 
alniut  all. 

It  was  otic  of  those  the- 
atrical productions  one  likes 
to  forget. 
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Fishing    for  Lines 


Lately  MCA  Willi  Rote  Slahl  in  Oiarlct  Klvin't  play.  "Muuie  IVji'"'' 

AS  lUc  siage  (lirtftor  disinissctl  tlie  relicarsal  oil  Satnnla)' 
arii'iiiiHjii,  \k  n:ni  a  chill  into  liic  collective  heart  of  the 
c<iiii|>aii>'  hy  saying  in  a  inattcr-of-facl  way:  "liverybocly 
mu&t  Ik-  lettLT-jicrfcct  on  Mumlay.   No  parts  after  t<>-»lay." 

1-or  six  Jays  tlic  cast  hml  In-cn  stumbling  and  stainincriiig 
thruiigli  the  new  threi'-act  ilrania,  with  ihoir  iyi>cwriticii  "iiaris" 
in  tlieir  hamls.  A  person  unfamiliar  with  the  m>  story  of  )nittii)g 
oil  a  play  woiiM  have  saitl  that  little  or  no  progress  hail  been  itintlc. 
I'lic  actors  ha«l  acquired  a  genera!  idea  of  entrances,  exits  and 
"business,"  and  they  recognized  their  cues  because  it  is  a  rehearsal 
habit  to  emphasize  the  last  few  words  of  each  s|>eech  a->  a  warning 
that  it  is  another  character's  turn  to  say  or  do  something.  But 
beyond  this  the  sentiments  of  the  author — that  he  hail  labored 
over  and  pohshcd  so  carefully — were  a  mere  jutiil)le  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  the  tired  men  and  women  who  were  re(|nired  to  speak 
tliem. 

Now-  came  the  abrupt  order  that  on  Monday  tltey  must  be  able 


to  deliver  iheir  lines  from  memory,  for  that  was  wlut  "No  jKtrts" 
meant.  A  very  easy  thing  to  say.  but  no  more  expected  by  the 
ex[>erieiiced  stage  director  than  by  the  |)eople  themselves.  Well 
he  knew  that,  while  they  might  study  desperately  all  day  .Sunday, 
as  proltably  some  of  them  would,  there  would  be  a  heart-breaking 
time  of  it  for  him  and  them  on  .Monday,  when  they  essayed  to 
carry  on  the  dialogue  of  the  play  without  constantly  referring  to 
the  written  "part."  Why.  at  least  twelve  out  of  the  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  company  would  be  "fishing  for  lines."  more  or  less, 
for  weeks  to  come. 

Letter-perfect?  Many  stage  directors  will  tell  you  that  Ihcy 
never  knew  an  acltir  to  reach  absolute  accuracy  in  the  rendering 
of  a  long  part— or  even  of  one  of  mi>ilerate  length — though  the 
play  might  run  a  whole  sca.son.  Some  of  the  most  distingnishetl 
men  ami  women  on  the  stage  never  can  learn  a  |iart  word  for 
word.  The  few  who  <lo  reach  exactitude,  giving  each  woril  as  it 
apjiears  in  the  text,  are  generally  in  ilie  "legiiimale"  drama,  and 
they  <lo  it  liecaus<-  the  essence  of  success  in  .Shakes|K'arian  and 
other  classical  SMirks  is  to  give  every  line  its  full  value.  .-Xnother 
reason  is  that  many  in  the  audience  would  know  it  if  they  made  a 
slip.  l!ut  in  modern  plays  the  average  actor  is  content  to  express 
the  author's  meaiiing-or  something  near  it — in  the  actor's  own 
words,  when  he  cannot  recall  tliost-  nf  the  dramatist. 

The  memory  of  a  conipe;ent  and  eNi)erienecd  player  is  a 
peculiar  and  valuable  |>ossessioii,  nevertheless.  He  may  fail  to 
get  every  w<ird  of  a  new  part  as  it  is  .set  down  for  him.  and  occa- 
sionally make  a  weird  siiSstilntion  of  his  own,  but  he  will  keep 
the  role,  as  a  whole,  in  the  back  of  his  head  as  long  as  he  lives. 
Perhaps  the  lines  he  retains  will  not  all  l»e  those  of  the  man — or 
woman — who  wrote  the  play,  but  they  will  serve  the  purpo>e,  and 
if,  after  a  lapse  of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  he  is  called  on  to 
play  the  same  part  again,  he  has  only  to  make  a  slight  efTnrl,  ami 
there  they  are,  at  his  tongtie's  end,  with  the  "business"  that  goes 
with  them,  complele  as  when  he  used  them  in  the  original 
pro<luction. 

There  arc  actors — especially  those  who  have  hail  long  cxjicri- 
encc  in  "stock" — who  can  re|)eat  olThand  thousands  of  lines  they 
have  learned  in  vari<ius  plays.  \ct  these  actors  may  have  been 
always  what  are  known  as  "slow  sltldie».  "  who  cannot  make  a 
new  jKirt  "stick"  without  days  and  nights  of  agonize<l  endeavor. 

There  is  a  popular  leading  man.  mIiu  for  a  long  time  playe<l 
N'orlicr  with  James  <  )'Neill  in  ".Monte  C'ri.sto."  to  whom  a  new 
])art  is  a  p  i.sitive  calamity.  .V  few  years  ago  he  was  cast  for  the 
"Iciding  heavy"  in  a  meltKlrama  which  is  still  on  the  ro,Kl.  It  was 
a  |>art  of  average  length,  with  plenty  of  "fat"  lines  that  an  actor 
can  easily  remember.  Ihit  work  at  it  as  he  would,  this  lea<ling 
man.  who  could  rejKfat  every  line  of  lago.  Othello.  Hnilus.  Rich- 
mond. .MacdulT  and  other  Shakespearian  roles  he  had  often  playe<l. 
found  it  impossible  to  rementber  the  s|>eeches  in  this  modern  melo- 
<lrama.  On  the  opening  night  he  bad  only  a  confused  recollection 
of  what  he  was  to  say.  and  had  almost  broken  down  imder  the 
strain  of  .study.  He  got  through  the  performance  somehow — as 
actors  usually  di> — until  he  was  supposedly  shot  dcid  at  the  end 
of  the  play.  The  reaction  was  so  terrible  when  it  was  all  over, 
however,  that,  after  the  final  curtain,  as  he  lay  stretched  out  where 
he  had  fallen,  it  was  feared  he  really  was  dcail.  It  was  not  so 
ba<l  as  that,  but  it  t<xik  ten  minutes  of  solicitous  attention  and  the 
applying  of  powerful  restoratives  to  gel  him  lack  to  his  senses. 

This  was  an  extreme  case,  but  it  .seems  to  l>c  a  fact  that  villain 
parts  are  more  ditlicult  to  memorize  than  those  in  which  the  senti- 
ments are  virtuous  and  heroic,  .\nother  well-known  actor,  now 
dea<l — he  last  playc<l  in  a  Hroadway  theatre  in  supjKirt  of  the  late 
Stuart  Robson — once  told  me  that  it  was  easier  for  him  to  learn 
fifty  "sides"  of  an  ordinary  "straight"  part  than  ten  of  a  "heavy" 
role.  He  ilid  not  know  why,  but  was  sure  it  was  so.  While  a 
member  of  a  stock  company  in  I'ittslnirg,  he  was  once  cast  for  tlic 
vengeful  old  Corsiean.  in  ".Mr,  I'.ariics  of  .New  York."  and  for 
the  first  two  or  three  performances  let  most  of  his  siweches  go 
ahogrther,  filling  in  by  flourishing  a  stiletto  and  snnrtiiig  "Mala- 
detta!"  whenever  the  leading  man  (ConimufJ  on  fage  jiii) 
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TIIF.  .innoiinrrtnent  tliat  Mr.  Wimlirup  Ames  will  prc-scnl 
here  next  scnsiin  at  the  Little  'I'lieatre,  a  new  oxncily  by 
Ariliiir  Si-hnitzlcr,  the  V  ienna  physician-playwright,  is  of 
|>araiiiounl  interest,  .\niong  the  draniatists  wIh>  t<^H<lny  arc  sti]i- 
plyin);  the  .stage  of  the  worlil  with  ])lay.s,  thuse  of  (icrniany  tower 
over  all  others  by  rca.scin  of  their  intellectual  force.  The  inoilern 
English  an<l  .American  playwright,  coiiccrnc<l  only  with  enter- 
taining his  auilieiice.  makes  little  or  no  impression  on  the  literary 
output  of  his  time.  The  Frenchman.  obses>eil  by  only  one  thotight 
— the  eternal  triangle,  is  merely  brilliant,  clever,  superficial.  The 
(icrnian  writer  ainne,  by  the  philosophical  teachings  in  his  plays, 
may  be  consiileretl  wriously  as  a  writer  with  a  purjiose. 

The  (iemian  clrama.  as  wc  sec  it  to-«lay,  is  the  mature  fruit  of 
a  |>eople  who  have  |>ass<-<l  through  the  throes  of  great  political, 
social  anil  intellectual  npluMval>.  <  ierniany,  in  the  latter  jKirt  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  the  scene  of  great  changes.  The 
beautiful  idealism  of  the  revolutionary  |>criuil  of  iH4iS  hail  flick- 
ered away  and.  as  the  reaction  set  in  and  a  materialistic  wave 
swept  before  it  and  <lrowneil  the  dreams  of  a  fatherland  united 
under  the  banner  of  lioerty.  those  that  still  cherishe^l  the  ideal  of 
a  German  republic,  eniigrated  to  other  eoimtrics.  Tl»c  I'nited 
States  owe  to  this  immigration  the  best  elements  of  their  tiermao 
population.  Those  that  remained  in  the  fatherland  grew  old  and 
obliviou.s  of  tlieir  youth,  ami  when  the  war  of  iS^a  brought  the 
longed-for  unity,  the  glamor  of  victory  deluded  them  into  believ- 
ing that  the  new 
<  ieriiian  e  m  p  i  r  c 
was  t  h  c  con.sum- 
inalion  of  their  nlil 
ideal,  a n <l  the 
whilom  champions 
of  (ierman  Repub- 
licanism became 
admirers  of  (ier- 
man imperialism, 
and  waxed  fat  and 
fatuous,  as  the 
millions  wrimg 
from  K  ranee 
brought  to  the 
country  a  maleri.il 
pros|)erity  it  h  a  d 
never  known. 

When  a  new 
generation  grew 
up,  one  ilut  hail 


heard  only  the  last  reuhite  cclioe.s  of  the  I'Vain'o-tlerinan  War. 
and  was  no  longer  under  the  s|Hdl  of  its  artificial  |i>alrititism,  an- 
other reaction  took  place.  This  generation  v^a^  not  iunnedialely 
interested  in  |x>litical  problems,  since  the  jiolitical  ideal  of  their 
fathers,  the  unity  of  (iermany,  ha<l  Im-cii  attained.  It  was  more 
concerned  with  social  problems,  since  the  Huud  of  prosperity  hati 
not  dune  away  with  the  old  conflict  between  capital  and  lalM>r. 
lint  most  profoundly  was  this  generation  stirred  with  vague  long- 
ings for  a  new  ideal  of  life,  a  new  reading  of  the  old  teM.  There 
was  only  one  man  in  (ierniany  who.  in  a  measure,  answered  the 
cpiestions  that  tortured  the  soiiU  of  young  (iermany.  I'liis  poet- 
philosopher  had  himself  felt  keenly  the  decline  of  the  lation's 
ideals  and  in  rhythms  of  irresistible  |iowcr  and  word  music  of 
c.\(|uisite  beauty  gave  expression  to  the  unsatistied  longing  of  his 
generation.  Thus  ^'iet!^^chc  became  the  spiritual  father  of  voung 
( iermany,  revealing  to  ihein  the  sham  idealism  of  the  |)ast  and  the 
present,  and  |K>inting  to  the  future  as  iKilding  the  possible  con- 
stmimation  of  his  logically  evolved,  and  their  own  unconsciously 
cherished,  dream  of  the  ( >verman,  the  ideal  priHliict  of  artificial 
Conscious  selection. 

There  was  no  lack  of  foreign  influence  to  set  the  young  iniiiils 
thinking  ami  make  them  deviate  from  the  course  of  tlieir  f.itliers. 
The  theory  of  evolution  gave  sup]Kirt  to  the  growing  tendency  of 
the  individual  to  assert  itself  and  to  develop  to  the  lull  extent  of 
its  |iossibilities.  /ola  had  taught  his  generation  to  sec  in  every 
human  individual  a 
s]>ecimen  of  a  cer- 
tain tyjK.-.  and  to 
study  the  life  of 
humanity  from  the 
viewpoint  t>f  a 

pIlASioIogist.        I  11 

Russia,  a  poet  who 
had  run  the  whole 
gamut  of  worldiv 
life  suddenly  Ix" 
came  cons<-ii>us  of 
the  meaning  which 
only  death  can  give 
it.  and  in  the  terms 
of  an  implacable 
moralist  denounced 
the  kingdom  of  the 
flesh.  Zola  had  ac- 
cepted the  bete  hu- 
maiiie  as  a  fact ; 
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AlipvariDg  a1  Kale  in  the  rrviral  nf  •The  FUatr*  oC  VtnthMt" 

Tolstoy  revolted  against  it.  In  tlic  north  a  lliini  jKiet  arose,  who 
probeil  into  the  soul  of  society  ami  the  soul  of  the  individual,  and 
found  them  both  entangled  in  a  mesh  of  lies,  and  both  enslaved  by 
dead  ideals,  until  in  his  plays  he  visualized  the  abstract  rhapsodies 
of  Nietzsche.  IJkc  Xictzschc,  Ibsen  turns  to  the  future  and  an- 
nounces the  third  kingdom,  which  is  to  be  of  the  Hcsh  and  of  the 
spirit.  Thus  Darwin,  Zola,  ToKtoy  and  Ibsen  became  the  intel- 
lectual guides  of  Young  (iennany,  and  out  of  the  diversity  of 
these  inlliiences.  not  only  opposed  lo  the  forces  then  determining 
German  life,  hut  contradicting  cacli  other,  was  born  tlie  new  Ger- 
man literature. 

The  drama  being  the  most  ilircct  medium  whereby  to  reach  tl»e 
masses,  out  of  the  many  gruups  and  circles  of  young  literati  that 
h.id  flocked  to  the  capital  of  the  new  empire  as  the  natural  center 
of  stage  ami  the  press,  there  arose  the  ncc<l  for  a  theatre  which 
would  pnxhice  the  works  of  foreign  authors  barred  from  the 
more  or  less  official  playhouses  an<]  the  products  of  the  young 


gcneraliog  itself.  The  "Freie 
lUihnc"  was  founded  and 
■.ucccssivcly  directed  by  (jtto 
Itrahm  and  Paul  Schlcnthcr, 
liecanie  the  arata  on  which  was 
ftMight  a  fierce  war  between 
the  olil  and  the  new  .school  in 
ticrmnn  drama.  Amo  Iluiz,  a 
young  writer  of  vers*,  formu- 
latc<l  his  cMlietic  theory,  which 
read,  mathematically  expressed. 
".Art  equals  nature  minus  X." 
and  |M:rsuade4l  his  friend,  Jo- 
hannes Schlaf.  into  a  scheme  of 
collaboratitin  to  put  this  theory 
into  practice,  .\fier  a  severe 
winter  in  a  .suluirban  garret 
near  IScrlin,  where  they  fiiuglu 
cidd  and  sUirvation,  they  pub- 
li.she<l  a  volume  of  prose 
.sketches  entitled  "I'apa  Ham- 
let," and  for  a  pseudonym  they 
had  chosen  a  lictitious  Scandi- 
navian name,  knowing  that 
Scandinavia  was  at  that  mo- 
ment dominating  the  German 
fMM>k-mnrket.  The  stories  in 
that  book  were  the  first  speci- 
men of  the  new  style,  natural- 
istic in  spirit,  impressionistic  in 
form.  Tor  the  minute  little 
traits,  the  brief  sentences, 
sometimes  condensed  into  a 
single  word,  or  even  into  in- 
articulate stammerings,  and  al- 
lernating  with  dashes  to  visual- 
ize the  [Kiu-'ics  in  a  conversation 
— all  tlicse  bear  a  curious  re- 
sendiLince  to  the  little  daubs 
and  specks  of  paint,  by  which 
a  certain  wliool  of  iniHlern 
painters  attempts  to  produce 
the  effect  of  a  canvas  vibrating 
with  color  and  tiglit.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  IvKik  cxcceilcti  their 
expectations.  Only  a  few 
months  after  its  jmblication 
there  appeared  the  first  jtlay 
f  roir.  the  pen  of  c  r  h  a  r  t 
llanptniann:  "lleforc  Sun- 
rise." with  this  dedication : 
"To  Bjame  V.  Holmsen,  the 
rrvnsi.stent  realist,  author  of 
'Papa  Hamlet,'  in  joyful  recognition  of  the  decisive  in.spiration 
received  from  that  work." 

The  matinee  of  the  "l-rcic  lliilinc,"  October  20,  1889,  when 
this  first  work  of  (icrhart  Ilauptmann  had  its  initial  jicrformancc, 
has  become  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  modern  (Tierman  drama. 
More  directly  than  any  other  docs  this  author  reflect  the  various 
phases  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  i>erio<l  found  cxpre.ssiim.  The 
play  is  typical  of  the  trend  of  thought  and  the  drift  of  dramatic 
expression  in  that  memorable  decade  of  the  eighties,  when  a  more 
thoroughgoing  revolution  look  place  in  the  literature  of  Germany 
than  that  country  had  ever  witnessed.  Evolution  hail  contributed 
to  the  work  the  principles  of  heredity;  physiob>gy,  the  effects  of 
alcohol  upon  IxnIv  and  mind;  psychology,  the  working  of  human 
souls  under  tlie  stress  of  inner  and  outer  conflicts;  sociology,  the 
ecomnnic  ami  ethical  changes  following  the  development  of  an 
agricultural  district  into  a  mining  and  imiustrial  region;  and  the 
demaml  for  truth,  the  application  of  the  "consistent  realism"  of 
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"Bjame  P.  Holnisen"  li  a  <l 
given  the  work  its  form.  The 
effect  upon  the  aiiiliencc  it  is 
easy  to  imagine ;  the  clash  be- 
tween the  fanatical  ailhereiits 
of  the  new,  an<l  the  eqiiaKv 
fanaliral  giiariliaiis  of  the  oM, 
(Iraniatio  iileal  ei]ln)inate<l  in  an 
uprnar  which  aiiilcil  an  inter- 
esting ciiaplcr  to  the  history  of 
tlieatre  rows.  Sucli  was  the 
luniultnou.s  debut  of  tlie  ino<l- 
crn  (icrnian  ilrania,  the  joint 
product  of  Nietzsche,  Darwin, 
Ibsen,  Zola,  'rolsl<i_v  and  Karl 
Marx,  i»liis  the  genius  of  (ier- 
liart  llaiiptinann,  who  ever 
since  lias  held  his  own  as  the 
forciitosl  <lrainatist  of  the  mod- 
em school. 

The  success  of  their  firstling 
cncouragcil  .Arno  llolz  and 
Johannes  Schlaf  to  publish 
their  secon<l  work  luider  their 
own  names.  It  was  a  volume 
of  stories,  containing  the  drama 
"I'ainilie  Sclickc,"  which  has 
become  typical  of  a  numerous 
class  of  moilern  plays  treating 
the  every -day  life  of  the  lower 
clas-ses.  There  was  in  it  a 
drunkard  father,  a  forever 
whining  mother,  a  dauglitcr 
whose  only  hope  in  life  is  the 
love  of  a  p<Kir  student  whom 
she  cannot  marry,  and  a  child 
which  dies  as  victim  of  this 
tenement  misery.  The  play 
was  perforine<l  l)y  the  Frcic 
Rfihne  a  few  months  after  the 
appearance  of  ihe  iKmk.  and 
roused  harilly  less  sensation 
than  the  w<irk  of  Hauptmann 
had  done.  Hauptmann  himself 
now  wrote  "'I'he  Peace  Festi- 
val," which  was  performed  hy 
the  Frcie  Itiihnc  in  i8<a  and 
"Lonely  Lives,"  which  had  its 
initial  presentation  at  the  same 
theatre  the  following  y  car, 
Works  which  show  as  distinctly 
the  influence  of  Ibsen  as  his 

first  work  was  cviilcntly  related  to  Tolstoy's  "Power  of  Darkness." 

The  primary  object  of  the  new  dramatic  movement  was  to  break 
away  from  French  theatricals,  and  to  build  u|)  conflicts  ami  lead  to 
a  crisis  without  the  obvious  e.xternal  mechanism  of  the  French 
drama.  In  revolting  against  that  established  standani  the  youth- 
ful hotspurs  rushed  into  the  other  extreme,  and  most  of  the  plays 
produceil  in  the  early  storm  and  stress  of  the  literary  revolution 
were  wofully  lacking  in  construction.  l!ut  tile  technical  mastery 
of  the  French  was  a  valuable  asset,  and  it  was  unwise  t<»  ignore  it. 
Hermann  .Suderitiann.  who,  by  his  attitude  towards  the  conven- 
tional lies  of  s<Kicty  and  his  strong  portrayal  of  ntoral  depravity, 
has  earned  for  himself  a  place  among  the  dramatists  of  the  mod- 
em school,  attempteil  a  compromise  between  the  old  and  the  new 
ethics  of  his  generation,  as  between  the  dramatic  lawlessness  of 
Young  Germany  anil  the  theatrical  formalism  of  France.  Fur- 
themiore,  instead  of  suggesting  the  message  of  his  work,  he 
undertook  to  point  it  out  to  his  audiences  and  to  interpolate  moral- 
izing reflections  which,  though  they  pleased  the  average  audience, 
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grated  upon  the  nerves  of  one  that  applied  a  su|ierior  esthetic 
standani.  "Fhrc"  (Honor)  and  "Sodom's  F.ndc"  (The  Fnd  of 
Sodom)  had  rapidly  followed  Hauptmann's  "liefore  Sunrise," 
and  in  llicir  naturalistic  treatment  of  metropolitan  depravity,  prc- 
scnte<l  not  a  few  parallels  to  scene  in  the  Silesian  vill.igc  (Irama. 
The  atmosphere  which  hangs  over  the  Immc  of  the  ."m-IioIz  family 
in  the  Peace  h'estival  on  that  momcnlons  t  liristmas  eve  when  the 
prodigal  son  seeks  the  |>arcnlal  roof,  seems  to  lie  transferred  to 
the  home  of  the  Schwarz  family  in  "lleimat."  when  a  ituisic  fes- 
tival brings  Itack  the  pro<liga1  now  famous  ilaughter.  Magda.  Hut 
though  related  in  spirit  to  the  works  of  Young  Germany,  these 
plays  of  Sudermann  difTere<l  little  in  form  from  the  plays  fash- 
ioned upon  the  moilels  of  the  great  French  masiers.  .^uderniann 
is  a  mixlernized  and  teulonize<l  Dumas.  I'ut  Hauptmann  is  the 
greater  poet.  This  was  established  beyond  doubt  when  his 
tragedy  of  the  artist  idealist.  "The  Sunken  Bell,"  was  followed 
by  Sudermann's  tragedy  of  the  royal  ideali-t,  "The  Three 
Heron  Feathers,"  and  when,  like  Hau|)tmann  in  his  "Hannclc," 
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Stidcrmann  iricd  in  his  "Johannes"  tn 
write  a  drama  of  the  love  which  em 
braces  all,  ami  ali-itiercifiil. 

Of  the  M'nfitwnts  at  work  in  ihi' 
soul  of  the  younj{  generation  none 
fuinul  more  frci(ucm  expression  than 
this  love,  this  awakenm;;  of  the  social 
fonwienoe,  aii^l  Manpiiiiatin  hcrninc  its 
most  powerful  cnihodimcnt.  Sym- 
pathy with  the  sufTering  masses  guided 
his  |)cn  in  "The  Weavers,"  which  is  the  stron({e>t  play  yet 
founded  u|khi  the  OHiflicl  of  capital  and  labor.  Sympathy  with 
the  sufforinj;  and  stnigglinf;  inilividiial  prompted  his  tragc<ly  of 
"Teamster  llcnschcl."  Though  the  *anie  sentiment  has  entered 
inlii  other  works,  as  "Poor  Henry"  and  "Rose  I'eriid."  in  those 
earlier  works  it  makes  the  strongest  appeal.  "  The  Weavers"  and 
"  Teamster  lleii>cliel"  mark  a  climax  in  the  career  of  (Icrhart 
t lanpttiiann.  His  suhseiiuent  work  shows  a  steady  decline  i^if  that 
s|Kintaneity  which  characterized  his  earlier  production,  and  his 
<|ucst  of  unusual  subjects,  preferably  |>athological  in  character,  is 
almost  pathetic  to  behold.  I!ut  .'^tidermanti,  too,  has  lost  the  art 
of  convincing  his  audiences;  he,  too,  has  lost  his  grip.  In  their 
attempts  to  re[>eat  the  achievements  of 
their  earlier  periorl.  they  reniinil  one  of 
Henry  the  bcll-foimder's  futile  efforts  to 
rc-cast  the  bell  which  was  to  l>c  his  life's 
work  anil  crownrng  triumph. 

Considering  thai  these  two  men  still 
stand  at  the  hca<l  in  the  ranks  of  con- 
temporary Uerman  cirautatists.  the  situa- 
tion is  not  very  encouraging.  For  though 
the  impetus  given  to  dramatic  priMluction 
by  a  relaxation  of  the  iron  rules  tliat  de- 
termine construction,  an<\  by  the  introfhic- 
tion  of  a  l>cwildcring  wealth  of  new  nvo- 
lives,  the  result  has  not  been  commen- 
surate with  the  effort.  The  young  men 
who  in  the  heat  of  the  literary  revolution 
were  heralderl  as  forenmners  of  a  new 
and  glorious  epoch  of  the  drama,  failed 
to  fulfdl  the  promises  of  their  youth.  Tak- 
ing their  cue  from  Hauptmann  or  .Snder- 
tiTaim.  or  ilireclly  fron>  Ibsen,  who  inspired 
them  all.  they  produce<l  an  amazing  num- 
lier  of  priiblem  plays  of  wirlely  varying 
merit,  Georg  Hirschfeld,  whose  "Moth- 
ers," when  he  was  barely  twenty,  gave 
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him  a  rank  quite  out  of  proportion  l» 
his  etiurt.  is  grailually  courting  fiction 
instead  of  the  drama,  ^\n\  llaihe,  too, 
who  at  abuut  the  sanie  time  produced 
in  rapid  succe.ssion  three  plays  of 
\  (inthiul  strength  and  audacity : 
•Vouth,"  "Mother  l-"arth"  and  "Free 
laivc"  seems  with  them  to  have  ex- 
hausted his  resources.  .A  woman  of 
remarkable  <lramatic  gifts,  FIsa  LSerti- 
sleiit,  kniiwn  under  her  psviKlonym  Frnst  Kosmer,  after  making 
her  debut  with  an  unusually  forceful  domestic  drniiia,  "Dannue- 
rtnig,"  and  becoming  even  more  prominent  through  her  |Nietic 
<lrama,  "Cliiblreil  of  the  King,"  which  was  acted  in  l-'nglish  by 
.Martin  Hai'vey,  has  stopped  short  of  a  really  great  success.  .An- 
other young  ( ierman,  Frnst  von  Wolzogen,  who  in  his  brilliant 
comedy,  "l.umpengesindel,"  hail  given  us  a  work  in  its  way  as 
charming  as  Murger's  "Uohemc."  was  side-tracked  into  that  curi- 
ous offshiiot  of  higher  vaudeville  called  "L'berbrettl,"  and  never 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  its  failure. 

A  generation  so  absorbed  by  the  serious  problems  of  existence 
is  not  likely  to  be  pnssessed  of  that  light-hearted  humor  which  is 
the  es>ence  of  comedy.  Hence  the  ma- 
jority of  comedies  produced  by  the  w  riters 
of  Young  (icmiany  has  Inrcn  distinctly 
satirical  in  tone.  .As  a  writer  of  such 
plays,  (  itio  Frich  Harllelien  first  Ciune 
into  prominence,  though  he  ac<|uired  more 
]K)pularity  by  his  |x>vverful  arraignment  of 
army  conventions  in  the  drama  "Kosen- 
montag,"  which  anticipjitcd  the  anti-mili- 
taristic drama  culminating  sonic  time  la- 
ter in  Ucyerlein's  "Zapfeiislreich-Taps." 
With  a  comedy  of  the  i>cilagi>giic's  life. 
"Flachsmann  als  Frzicher,"  Otto  Frnst 
inaugurated  a  long  procession  of  plays, 
illustrating  either  in  a  serious  or  a  hunwr- 
ous  vein  the  life  of  te.irhers  and  students 
under  jictty  nfficial  tyranny.  Itut  more 
typical  of  the  .skepticism  ami  the  cynicism 
of  his  generation  than  any  other  is  the 
actor-author,  l-"rank  Wtilekind,  one  of  the 
most  puzzling  per.vmalitics  in  the  ranks 
of  Young  tiermany.  At  once  a  moralist 
deeply  concerned  with  vital  problems,  and 
a  poseur  delighting  in  cynical  comment.s 
upon  the  trageilies  of  real  life,  he  is 
iC'tfuiiMMv/  an  fsgt  mi) 
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ANEW  playlKMise  was  o|>cne<l 
in  New  York  on  May  iy\  last, 
and  while  it  is  situated  three- 
t|uartcrs  of  an  hour  fruni  iiroadway,  it  has  n<>  etiual  in  this  city 
for  the  charm  of  its  coloring  and  the  originality  of  its  scenic 
effect.  It  is  called  "Wnodland  Theatre,"  arul  is  situated  in  l^cld- 
*ton  Woods,  the  iinipcrly  of  the  Dclafield  I'"slate  at  Kivcrdale-oii- 
liudsun.  This  very  unusual  tract  of  land  has  belouKcil  to  the 
Delatields  fur  several  generations,  but  only  lately  has  been  o|>encd 
up  for  private  residence*. 

The  charming  atnphitheatre  was  only  recently  discovere<l,  ami 
the  entertainment  given  there  by  IVn  tireet  and  iiis  \\'oi>illari  1 
Players  was  for  the  benelit  of  the  I'ike  Street  InduMrial  School, 
This  school  was  foumled  seventy  years  ago,  and  many  of  the 
families  of  the  founders  were  aetivclv  interestcil  in  the  entertain- 


A  Woodland  Theatre 


ment.    The  purim-e  of  the  work  i» 
llie  care  and  education  ••(  the  children 
of  eiuigrani>.  who.  im  account  t>f  lack 
of  knowle<lge  of  tiK  I'jiglish  language  and  |Niiir  phy-ical  condi- 
tion, arc  not  lit  to  attend  the  public  schools. 

.Mr.  (irect  and  his  company  gave  excellent  pcrfnrniances  of 
"As  You  Like  It"  ni\  .May  J_vl  Jmd  J4th.  anil  of  the  "I'Minedy  of 
Krrors'"  on  May  J5th.  The  freedom  and  grace  <if  their  move 
nients,  the  Mmnd  of  the  laughter  and  singing  among  the  tree-. 
t<>gelher  with  the  fresh  air.  the  surrounding  quiet  and  the  sun- 
shine filtering  through  the  leave*,  made  a  symphony  of  >ight  and 
Sound  which  ilclighicil  the  visitors.  .\  -icure  or  more  of  youiig 
Society  uoiiicn  in  fancy  |K-as:inl  costume  coniributeil  vividly  to 
the  brightness  of  the  .scene,  anil  served  rcireshineiHs  tietween  the 
acts  from  tables  placed  nmler  the  trees. 
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WITH  the  advent  of  summer, 
the  traditional  season  for 
all  sclf-respccting  lambs  to 
gambol,  (he  mcinljcr.^  of  that  famous  theatrical  organization.  The 
Lambs'  C'luh,  flock  together  for  their  u.sual  annual  dramatic  enter- 
tainment known  as  an  All-Star  Gambol.  Every  spring  the  Lambs 
gambol,  but  these  events  onlinarilr  are  strictly  within  the  folds, 
and  the  public  dues  not  get  a  peep.  Rut,  wishing  to  rai.se  money 
with  which  to  build  an  addition  to  their  cUibhou.-ic,  the  Lambs 
this  year  invited  the  general  public  to  their  frolics,  and  at  the 
Manhattan  (V|>cra  House,  on  May  27th  last,  gave  an  entertain- 
ineut  which  is  still  the  talk  of  Broadway,  and  was  later  applauded 
in  IU>sliui.  Philadelphia,  Chicago  ami  other  cities. 

The  I.aiiibs.  iH-iiig  a  club  composed  principally  of  actors,  with 
a  generous  sprinkling  of  well-seasoned  playwrights,  are  in  the 
habit  of  enteriaining  each  other  once  a  month  during  the  winter 
in  the  clubhouse  theatre  with  skits,  short  plays,  and  travesties 
oil  current  events,  which  they  style  "gambols."  Each  gambol 
lias  a  ma>tcr  of  ceremonies,  known  as  "Collie."  who  assists  the 
Shephcril  —  in  other 
words,  the  president 
iif  the  clul) — in  round- 
ing up  the  Lainbs  for 
their  sheepish  frolics 
It  has  been  the  custom 
of  The  Lambs  to  en- 
gage .1  large  theatre  ai 
the  end  of  each  season 
and  give  a  "Ladies' 
gamlKil."  to  which  the 
members  are  [kt- 
initted  to  invite 
guests.  Last  year  it 
was  decided  to  make 
the  ladies'  gambol  a 
p  ti  b  1  i  c  affair,  a  n  d 
through  the  courtesy 
of  the  founders  of 
The  New  Theatre 
that  big  playhouse 
was  used.  This  gam- 
bol served  to  bring 
together,  after  seven 
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>cars  c>iratigemciil. 
Weber   and  Fields, 
who  gave  their  original   song  and 
<lance,  "The  Deutscher  I'air."  .Shortly  after  this,  as  everyone 
knows,  these  Kings  of  .Mirth  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  got  to- 
gether again  with  their  ",-\ll-Star  Jubilee  Company." 

Something  always  happens  at  a  Lambs'  (ianibol,  whether  in  the 
fold  or  without.  Sometimes  the  germ  of  a  new  and  pupidar  play 
is  sown,  and  often  an  actor,  through  a  chance  )Kirtra>al  at  a  gam- 
bol, gets  out  of  the  rut  into  which  lie  has  been  driven  by  managers 
imbued  only  with  acting  as  a  commercial  product.  .\s  .\uguslus 
Thomas,  the  playwright  and  f<irnier  Shepherd  of  The  l.amlis. 
saiil  to  the  writer  at  the  ilrcss  rehearsal,  which  he  was  conducting, 
of  this  year's  Gambol : 

".Many  an  actor,  condenuied  by  precedent  and  habit  to  one  line 
of  character,  finds  his  emancipation  through  some  bold  essay  be- 
fore this  generous  and  keenly  appreciative  amlience.  It  is  this 
side  of  the  old  club's  activity  that  comes  somewhat  near  justifying 
the  claim  of  its  members  that  the  Lambs'  Club  is.  and  always  will 

I  e.  the  real  national 
theatre    of  .America, 

110  matter  what  jiala- 
(iai  playhouses  may 
l«  built  with  (hat  in- 
lent. 

.\t  tlw  regtilar 

111  o  n  t  h  I  y  entertaiu- 
iiieuls  of  the  club,  in 
nildilion  to  .some  ex- 
cellent fo<ilerv.  there 
is  generally  a  dram- 
atic skit  which  is  Iiki 
imich  of  an  innova- 
tion or  too  proldem- 
atic  for  a  prrKliiclion 
by  the  regular  the- 
atres. Many  of  our 
greatest  dniiiiatic 
novelties  have  llicir 
letiiativc  proenta- 
tions  at  The  Lambs. 
"The  Si|uaw  .Man"' 
w;is  an  afterlhoughl 


Fram  kfl  to  liflil 
I>M]ic.  Tliomu  A 


f.    .1    IVmiKllr.  Ft:inli  i;!!!!!^!!^.  W.llinni  Ktl 
WiM.  .\uguituf  Thomas   IcHairmani.   Ve  W 
Rkhif  l.ilifl 

CULNCIL  UEKTI.NO  IN  ItIK  LIBK.\KV  OF  THE  LAMBS"  CLUB 


t  Halch.  K.  n  Jarli  (itamhncl,  Frank 
If  lloitpcr.  [lifliy   Bell.  Gcorfr  Backui, 


Goo^ 
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From  wit  t..  riRKi;    JIarry  WiHiim*,  CItarIn  J.  Ro*«.  Th«iii.n  A,  Wi»r.   I>j»i-  M.tti'it<i:Yii  r  > ,  Jcllrrwio  a'Aiigrli^.   lint  MiMe.  t'fank  Mchilyre.  LT.arlr*  llojij-^f, 
TIIK   PBIZR  l-r<;llT   IlKTWKfN   MilNTGtlMFR V   .\M>  STIIVf!   As   I'NKSKNTKh  IIV  THE  I..\.M1IS'  CLl'B 


Wbite 


t  lorn  Irtl  lo  flchl:    Kobrii   tiltvcn,   Wilbam  Muiiloon,  Janic*  U'.NeUI.  lUity   hvcrall,  William  Kilry  llauti  anj  SSllliaai  Countnfh 
SCENE  I'ROM  -THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  CAESAR."  AS  t'RESKXTKIl  BV  THT  L\MI1S'  CT.UB 


Wkiu 


From  left  lo  rig)i!:   Thamas  Jackion,  Francia  Carlyle,  Uraniion  Tyiua  (u  David  Oclatco).  Kmnt  Truaa.  JrffrT»nn  d'Anfctia  U»  Ltmrlr* 
SCENE  FRIIM  OEORnK  V.  liOBAR-rS  "THE  ACTOR'S  FU.NO  FAIR— A  COtiEDV  WITH  ERRORS."  AS  PRESENTF.I)  RV 


rohnijlit  aiitl  Inil  Nililti 
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\>i  :i  oiic-.K'l  >lLt'ti'li  iliiiK'  al  iiiii-  of  it"  KanilNiU,  uihI  nlicii  iiiiiii- 
agcrs  thiiii^tit  W  iti'liiiij;  Hour,"  Mr,  'rhiiiiia>'  iniml  I'vi-r- 

niatter  play,  too  wiile  a  deparnirc  from  ihc  accepted  subjects  of 
the  playhouse,  a  performance  of  one  act  in  The  Lanihs,  and  the 
ijiiick  seizure  of  it  by  that  diversified  audience.  pri>ve<l  it»  ripht 
to  a  wider  hearing. 

.Soinc  of  the  most  au<lari(>iis  musical  ex|>erimenls  that  our  stage 
has  seen  were  first  tried  at  the  l-imb.s"  t'hib,  ami  many  clever  skits, 
snch  as,  for  instance,  Montgomery  and  Stone "s  "The  Main  liinit," 
•  if  this  Year's  Camlw)!.    I!ut  do  not  think  for  a  iin'iiunt  that  in 


ing  abnul  it.  The  l.nnihs  were  ciiconraged  In  I'lHilinile  along  that 
line.  .\ll-.'^lar  iiainhuU  wi-ir  lirst  intruiluced  in  lKi;><.  The  next 
home  of  The  l-ambs  was  at  N'o,  70  West  Thirty-sixth  Street,  just 
back  of  the  (iarrick  Theatre,  in  what  is  now  Keene's  English 
Chop  House,  and  these  quarters  proving  tiH^  small,  on  accoiml  of 
increased  nu-mlHTship,  in  11^(15  the  HiH'k  ranildcd  up  l>ro,-idway  to 
its  present  fine  cluhhmisc  at  No.  l.^t)  West  I'orty- fourth  Street. 

.-\gain.  The  Ijinibs  have  onlgnnvn  their  fold,  anil  recently  lots 
on  cither  side  of  the  clubhouse  were  |«irchase<l  from  the  proccetls 
from  ])ast  gambols.    It  was  to  nblain  money  for  the  building  fund. 


i.i"X("!if:on  hoi-r  in  Tiir  ORii.t.  room  of  tiik  t.AMns'  ri.fii 


showing  something  o(T  al  The  I.Anilis  it  is  trying  it  on  the  dog. 
for,  besides  the  actors,  big  ami  little,  serious  and  light-hearted, 
that  iNrlong  to  the  club,  its  memlH'rship  contains  the  leading  dra- 
matic wi  iters,  theatrical  managers,  scenic  artists,  and  musicians 
in  the  lanil.  all  keen  to  what  is  good  and  bad  in  the  drama  an<l  4>n 
the  stage.  There  is  no  .\merican  dramatist  of  prominence,  and 
hariUy  one  of  successful  record,  who  is  nut  a  member  of  the  chib. 
.\  roll-call  of  its  playwrights  s<Hmds  like  a  theatrical  Hall  of  Fame. 

I\ver  since  The  Ijimbs'  Club  was  organized,  in  Christmas  week. 
1S74.  at  the  instigation  of  Henry  1.  Montague,  nn  l-"nglish  actor, 
at  that  time  K-ading  man  of  the  old  \\  a  Hack's  Thealre.  at  llnwd- 
way  and  Tliirtccntli  Street,  who  was  lones<ime  far  away  from  a 
dining  club  calUil  "The  l.amb<."  in  London,  of  which  he  was  a 
meinl>er.  it  has  been  steailily  outgrowing  its  fpiarlers.  First,  the 
club  was  locate<l  at  N'o.  S4K  Itroadway,  in  a  tiny  buililing  next 
ilnor  to  the  old  Wallack's.  In  iWo  it  rented  a  house  at  N'o.  ,^4 
We'<t  Twenty-sixth  Street,  where  In-gan  the  true  history  ni  The 
Lambs  as  a  chib  pro|>er.  Here  was  held  the  first  gamliol,  with 
I.ester  Uallack  as  Slicplicnl.  and  K.  .M.  Holl.mtl  as  Collie.  In 
|K<)|  the  first  public  ( ianthol  was  given,  and,  as  the  proceeds  en- 
abled the  club  to  weather  a  serious  financial  storm  that  wa.s  liover- 


to  enable  lliein  to  erect  an  a<ldition  to  their  h<  me.  that  The  Lambs 
got  ii|>  the  .Ml-Star  <  iaml>ol  (jf  kjij. 

I'resiilcd  irter  by  Shejdicnl  Joseph  R.  (irismer.  the  directors, 
consisting  of  .Maclyn  .\rbuckle.  Digby  Hell,  William  Courtleigli, 
Samuel  1!.  Hamburger.  Walter  W.  Price,  I'aul  N.  Turner,  J.  Freil. 
/imiiierman.  Jr..  Mort<  n  W.  .'^inilli,  anil  John  L.  lloldcn.  met  in 
the  binary  nf  the  club  some  months  ago  and  discussed  the  plans 
and  organization  ftir  the  liambol.  and  selected  the  various  com- 
mittees. There  was  no  sailing  luider  false  ctdors  as  reganls  the 
all-star  part  4>f  it.  The  tnosi  iirominenl  men  in  the  theatrical 
ttorltl  were  called  upon.  V  ictor  lleiberl  was  ,ip|>ointed  general 
musical  director;  Thomas  .\.  Wise,  general  stage  manager;  Au- 
gustus Th:imas  as  general  stage  director,  rehearsing  the  Lambs 
front  .start  to  finish.  I>avid  l'.elasci>  ha<l  In-en  name<l  honorary 
general  stage  direct<ir.  but  he  haci  to  leave  town,  ami  coidil  no| 
lake  charge  of  the  rehearsals. 

With  such  funn>  l.;inilis  as  i-Mdii  l"o.\.  JelTe-son  d'Aiigelis. 
Charles  F.  I'.vans.  Kaymond  HitchciK'k.  Nat.  .\1.  Wills,  and  Itosts 
of  others,  in  the  '"Old  Time  Minstrel."  arrangeil  by  William  Col- 
lier; together  with  Lamb  DeWolf  Hopper,  who.  when  not  ap- 
pearing in  the  revival  of  "Patience"  at  tin-  Lyric,  was  always  mi 
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lianil  at  rclicarsals,  one  iniglit  wdl  ln'licve  that  there  was  some 
lively  retorts  anil  flever  asiiles  at  these  r»'liearsals.  Merely  to 
watrh  Tom  Wise  niniiinK  things  on  the  stage  was  a  rirciis  in  itself. 
There  he  was  as  big  as  hfc  in  Uliie-jcnns  anil  slunch  hat,  wahhling 
in  and  alMHit  the  "|m)|)S"  in  a  frantic  cmlravor  to  keep  things 
straight. 

The  more  scricms  eirmrnt  inrludiNl  KoIkti  I!.  Mantell,  James 
O'Xcill,  l"rc<leriek  Wanlc,  and  gmni*-.  cnmiKised  of  Wilton  Lirk- 
ayc,  a  foniu-r  Shepherd  of  The  Lainhs;  l):ivi<l  Warfield.  an<l 
Urandon  Tynan,  who,  nuide  up  as  llehiM-o.  was  not  only  a  s)ilciidid 
imitation  of  tliat  great  manager,  Imt  was  a  living  characterization 
— giving  a  truc-to-lifc  )H-rf<irniancc  that  <me  coidd  hardly  expect 


it  wotilil  l>c  |>o.ssihIc  for  an  actor  to  give  of  a  living  per>iin.  In 
voice,  in  gcstnrc  —  all,  Urandon  Tynan  was  llelasco  incarnale. 
Seeing  this  line  yonng  actor  and  Mr.  W'arlield  on  the  same  stage 
again  recalled  to  miinl  the  remarknhly  clever  wurk  he  did  nmler 
.\lr.  Itelascij's  direction  in  "The  Anctioncer."  with  Mr.  W'arlield. 
It  was  then  that  Mr.  Tynan  was  ahle  to  sliuly  .Mr.  lielasco  in  an 
intimate  way,  and  he  showed  that  he  had  le:irneil  his  lessons. 

With  \'ic1or  llcrhcrt  trying  to  make  his  baton  seen  by  his  or- 
chestra of  fifty  pieces,  he  In-ing  in  the  pit  in  darkness,  anil  ihcy 
iK'ing  liehind  the  minstrels  un  the  stage  nnder  a  tiiHiil  of  light  from 
the  iKirders;  (ieorge  \'.  ilobart.  the  author  of  "The  .Actors'  l"unil 
I'air — .\  lomedy  with  !-"rr<irs."  < ('i>Mrtnui-i/  mi  fane  x'l 


oil^l;    Willaiii  C'nunlciith, 


AiiiniMiiv  TwtinM*. 

'I'lliMIBft  \. 


Fraiicit  Cailvlr.  \'»grpr  Cum\vn,  Mirltn 
\VI>r.  I>i>kr  llrll   unil  l>c  ViM  llo|i|«f 


.\rlitKLIc.   e.   ;  CiniKlly, 
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A  Rage  for  Revivals 


Mollrtt 


OLADYS  HANSON 
Leadinc  woman  in  Itavld  BdlKo'a  new  prodnclion,  "The  Covrrnoi's  l^tly" 

THM  persiiiteiit  failure  of  plays  by  foreign  and  native  aiithur> 
often  forces  Anicriran  ])ra<l«ci-rs  to  lrH)k  to  revivals  of  oM- 
tiinc  successes  in  the  1k)[ic  of  recu|)erating  llicir  losses  and 
|>nil<>)igiiig  the  theatrical  seaMin.  Tlic  revivals  of  "Kobin  lliH>d" 
and  "I'atience"  ami  oilier  olil  o|)eTeitas  at  a  pcriml  of  the  year 
when  the  play-going  pnhlic  is  generally  indifferent,  have  Ik-cd  so 
Miccessful  thai  the  producers  uf  these  two  comic  operu  are  al- 


ready preparing  uther  popular  works  of  a  generation  ago.  Mr. 
Urady  has  announced  a  revival  of  ■■Rose<lale,"  with  an  all-star 
cast  for  the  regidar  season,  and  other  revivals  arc  to  follow. 

The  activity  in  these  parts  of  Lewis  Waller,  and  the  advent  in 
the  Kast  of  Oliver  Morosco,  of  \x>s  Angeles.  niean>  a  long  peril  m1 
of  revivals,  and  it  would  not  he  surprising  If  the  WW  theatrical 
season  became  notable  for  the  reproduction  of  at  least  a  do;<en 
plays  and  comic  o|>eras  of  other  days.  I.ieldcr  and  t.'oni|>any  al- 
i'ca<ly  atuiuunce  a  revival  of  dear  old  "Ilumpty  Dunipty,"  another 
theatrical  firm  is  al>uut  to  present  "L'ncic  Tom's  Cabin"  in  ojK-ratic 
(orni.  and  at  least  three  of  New  York's  playhouses  are  to  house 
^tock  coin|>anies  for  the  revival  of  successes  uf  the  70's  and  the 
Xd's.  F.very  city  of-  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  now  has  one  of 
these  stock  companies,  for  which  wc  h.ive  to  thank  the  UKition 
picture,  for  in  such  cities  thousan<ls  who  had  never  l>cen  insiile 
of  a  playhouse  ur.  at  most,  at  rare  intervals,  have  formed  the 
theatre  habit  througii  the  low  prices  of  admission  to  sec  photo- 
play.s.  In  due  course  this  tremendous  public  wished  to  see  plays 
with  real  actors,  and  the  result  is  now  \o  be  seen  in  the  prosperous 
vogue  of  the  stock  companies.  There  are  a  do»en  of  these  organ- 
izations within  fifty  miles  of  N'ew  York,  and  the  movement  is  still 
in  its  infancy. 

Uiit  sometimes  managers  are  induced  to  make  revivals  through 
reasons  other  than  lack  of  good  new  plays.  When  W.  A. 
I'.rady  brought  forth  "Jim  the  Penman"  years  ago,  his  incentive 
was  the  opportiuiity  the  play  gave  for  gathering  a  galaxy  of  well- 
known  players  for  whom  this  manager  found  great  difficulty  in 
proviiling  any  .stage  material  of  a  compelling  .sort.  The  results 
at  the  l>ox  office  could  not  jiossibly  be  niisunilerstood,  for  the  re- 
ceipts of  any  one  of  the  four  weeks  of  the  run  were  more  tlian 
double  those  which  the  same  play  drew  at  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre  during  the  height  of  its  original  production.  Almost  iin- 
ineiliately  aflerwanl  the  Messrs.  Shuliert,  in  a  desire  to  place  a 
lumiltcr  of  their  stars,  conceived  the  idea  of  an  all-star  revival  of 
"The  Mik.vlo."  In  four  weeks  at  the  Casino  this  operatic  satire 
played  to  $8ii.<xx),  a  total  larger  than  was  achieved  for  ten  weeks, 
when  the  (iilbcrt  and  Sullivan  craze  was  in  its  zenith,  and  when 
the  work  was  new  and  sensationally  successful.  AI>oui  the  same 
linte  Cliarles  Frohntan  revived  the  Robertson  comedy  "Caste"  at 
the  Empire.  There  is  no  reconl  where  this  play,  with  its  cast  of 
nine  characters,  ever  profited  any  ni.lnagcr  to  a  greater  extent. 
F.vcn  when  I.estcr  Wallack  appeared  in  it  with  his  sui>crb  stock 
company,  a  run  of  two  or  three  weeks  would  sulTice  to  meet  the 
public  <lesirc.  yet  in  the  heat  of  mid-stimincr  the  capacity  of  the 
lunpire  was  testeil  for  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Frohman.  as  a  stop  gap.  in  lieu  of  any  other  available  at- 
traction to  keep  the  Lyceum  Theatre  oyxn  after  one  new  play 
after  another  Ivid  been  sent  to  the  storcbou.se,  resorted  to  a  re- 
vival of  the  Oscar  Wilde  play.  "The  lnii>ortancc  of  lieing  Fam- 
est."  The  idea  was  to  keep  this  vehicle  on  the  boanis  a  week,  or 
at  most  two,  till  something  new  could  be  got  ready,  but  the  praise 
from  press  and  public  was  S4i  pronotmccd  that  the  largest  business 
lit  the  year  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  was  rei'onled.  The  niu  was 
cxtcn<U"il  three  times,  and  only  previous  engagements  fur  the  tlic- 
.ilrc  ])rcventctl  an  all  season  vogue;  the  play  has  since  liccn  sent 
on  tour  with  excellent  results. 

The  success  <if  "Jim  the  IVninan"  gave  Mr.  Brady  encourage- 
ment, so  that  when  it  was  annoum'ed  that  this  enterprising  di- 
rector would  revive  the  old  I'nion  Sipiare  Theatre  success,  "The 
Lights  o'  London,"  even  the  optimists  shook  tlieir  be.ids,  for  here 
was  a  play  along  lines  wholly  out  of  fashion  in  modern  times,  but 
the  l»ox  office  results  were  even  larger  than  the  previous  I?rady 
revival,  and  the  pm  rest  week  of  the  four  showed  gross  taking'^ 
more  than  double  the  largest  recorded  at  the  I'nion  Square  in  the 
height  of  its  original  pniduction.  yet  the  aist  at  the  Lyric  Theatre 
was  by  no  means  as  distinguished  or  as  satisfying  as  the  one  given 
the  great  play  by  .Messrs.  Shook  and  Palmer  thirty  years  ago. 

Then  llie  Shulierls  revive<l  the  Gilbert  ami  Sullivan  operetta. 
"II.  M.  S.  Pinafore."  at  the  Casino,  in  the  intense  heat  of  niid- 
sunutver.   Instead  of  four  weeks,  six  weeks  was  necessary  to  ao 
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coinuuxlatc  tlic  frowils  <lfsir(Kl.s  nf  hearing  ag:un  ihc  delicious 
work  of  the  two  I-lngli.sh  collalx)rators,  and  the  great  "MikaJu" 
revival  was  Cdniplctcly  crli|»scil,  Imt  the  iiicist  interesting  feature 
i>f  the  "Pinafore"  revival  is  the  fact  that  its  mclixlions  score  and 
delicious  satire  liavc  been  so  |>otent  that  practically  the  same  lar>;e 
orgaiii/aliun  which  packed  the  Casino  la>t  suunner  has  just  cun- 
chilled  a  prii>periui>  sea-nn  on  tour. 

There  \on  have  it  I  The  vogue  of  this  revival  was  not  simply 
a  Mnniner  fail.  Imt  was  snstainc^l  throughout  wluit  has  been  the 
most  disastrous  theatrical  scaMiii  in  twenty  years,  and  now  the 
Messrs.  .'^hulicrt  have  revived  "Patience"  prohtaldy.  though  the 
esthetic  character  of  the  story  carried  a  greater  appeal  a  genera- 
tion ago  than  now,  >till  "I'alieuce"  dras\s  crowds,  and  is  fol- 
lowed h\  what  many  lielieve  to  Ik-  (iilhert  and  .*>ullivan's  lie»t 
work,  "The  Pirates  of  l*eii«i«ce,"  after  which  we  arc  to  liaxc 
"lolantlie"  and  "The  <  rtrndoliers." 

Wlial  iloes  it  all  signify?  W'c  hear  you  ask.  It  signilics  that 
the  present  tlientrical  season,  while  it  has  rcconlcd  several  sub- 
stantial sncce>s»>,  has  lie«-n  the  nio>t  disastrous  in  many  years. 
More  plays  have  come  a  cropper,  ami  their  paraphernalia  slii]i]icil 
Xo  the  storehouses,  than  in  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  theatre. 
It  also  dues  .signify  tliat  the  iuu«k*ni  crop  of  playwrights  arc  un- 


able lo  supply  sulVicicnt  meritorious  material  to  avail  the  increased 
nunilier  of  theatres,  and  little  can  be  e.\iK-cled  from  abroad. 

lUit  why  not  niorc  revivals?  If  "Caste"  was  found  prolific, 
why  not  "Home"  by  the  s;inic  author?  .Vnd  who  can  deny  that 
"Ours"  and  "Scho«d,"  also- delicious  Koberisouian  plays,  will  re- 
]tay  the  manager  wlio<  is  intrepid  enough  lo  tempt  fate  by  pro- 
ducing them? 

If  "Jim  the  Penman"  and  "The  Lights  o'  I.<>nilon"  score<l  a 
ijuarter  of  a  century'  after  their  lirst  vogue,  why  not  "Captain 
.Swift,"  and  would' not  ".\  Celebrated  Case"  proyc  a  revclatifm 
to  modem  theatre-goers?  If  the  tendency  is  to  conciliate  a  large 
number  of  well-kin>wii  pla>er>.  what  Itetter  opportunity  can  a 
manager  have  than  to  revive  Poucicanlt's  "Led  ANtray"? 

lUit  it  is  the  success  which  came  lo  "The  Mikado"  ami  "Pina- 
fore" revivals  that  suggest  a  plethora  of  comic  operas  cast  initi 
oblivion,  -such  as  "The  I'eggar  .Student,"  "The  Black  Hussar," 
"The  (_^uecn's  I-ice  I  landkercliicf,"  "The  Merry  War,"  "Falka," 
"N'anon,"  ami  what  will  happen  if  some  manager  were  to  have 
the  courage  to  bring  forth  again  those  ilear  olil  works  of  Offen- 
bach, "Iji  liraude  lHiclies.se"  and  "l!arbc  l>leu,"  and  please,  may 
the  w  riter  ask,  arc  we  getting  aiis  thing  nowadays  to  compare  with 
von  SiipiM:*s  "Boccaccio"  ?  KonEirr  (iR.mj. 


AW.M.S  of  the  .'Nmcrican  stage 
of  a  century  and  a  lialf  ago 
have  been  revived  by  the  news 
{rum  Philadelphia  that  the  first  building  occupie<l  regularly  as  a 
theatre  in  this  country  is  now  being  demolished.  This  is  the 
famous  Soulliwark  Theatre,  also  known  at  various  times  as  the 
South  Street  Theatre,  and  later  as  the  .\u)erican  Theatre,  which 
was  built  in  \y(X>  at  South  and  l^-iihgow  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
and  resounded  for  decades  to  the  applause  of  the  playgoers. 

11iiladeh>hia  was  in  those  days  the  chief  city  in  the  c<nmtry — 
most  populous,  richest,  most  active — and  was,  therefore,  naturally 
the  point  at  which  the  players  from  i'jigland  first  started  out  on 
their  journeys.  The  playhouse  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recog- 
nized as  a  pro|>er  place  of  resort  for  faslitona'dc  (teople  uiUtl  after 
the  building  of  the  .'^outhwark  Theatre.  In  1754.  1  lallam's  Com- 
]Kiny"  arrive<l  from  London,  and  played  for  a  while  in  Plumstead's 
store  on  Water  Street,  and  later  in  a  hall  at  Vernon  and  South 
Streets,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  o|>|M>sition  to  their  eflforts  at 
anuisenieni  of  the  public,  ami  at  one  thne  the  Presbyterian  Syno<l 
brought  a  renionsiranix-  .'igainst  them  in  court.  The  judge,  Will- 
iam Allen,  declined  to  iiucrfere.  saying  he  had  gotten  more  moral 
virtue  from  plays 
than  fro  m  ser- 

UHIIIS. 

David  IVniglnss. 
w1k>  married  Mrs. 
Hallani,openc<l  the 
Southwark  The- 
atre Novemlicr  Ji. 
i^fift,  and  it  was 
the  iiidy  theatre  in 
the  city  uulil  the 
erection  of  the 
Northern  Lilierlies 
Theatre  by  Kenua 
in  i->>i-  at  Front 
ami  Noble  .Streets. 
To  evade  the  law 
against  charging 
for  i>  u  b  I  i  c  per- 
formances, the  bill> 
useil  to  rca<l  "l'"or 
a  Concert  of  Mu- 
sic." after  which 
will   Ih-  presented 


re 


gratis  a  lecture  or  dialogiic  on  the 
vice  of  scandal,  etc.,  giving  a  few 
lines  of  llic  pl.iy-  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  clement  in  Philadelphia  that  regarded  the 
establishment  of  the  drama  with  satisfaction,  ami  theatre  parties 
were  frequent  as  early  as  I7fi9.  It  is  even  stated  tliat  on  sijuie 
occasions  theatre  parlies,  tliished  with  w  inc.  delilieralely  organized 
to  express  ilis^ipprobaliou  of  Ihc  plavers.  and  dominated  both  the 
stage  and  the  audience. 

While  the  P.ritish  occupied  PhiKidelphia,  they  held  regular  plays 
in  the  Southwark  Theatre,  the  performers  being  olliccrs  in  1  lowc's 
army.  Ilox  tickets  were  .sold  for  one  ilollar,  and  the  proceeds 
were  used  for  the  iK-nefit  of  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers. 
Major  .\ndre.  the  gallant  ofticer  who  Inter  tigured  in  the  treason 
of  lieiiedtct  .\ruold,  was  one  of  the  chief  scene  painters,  and  it  is 
relateil  that  the  waterfall  scene  painted  by  him  was  used  until  the 
entire  e<|uipmenl  of  ihe  theatre  was  destroyeil  by  tire  in  l8.il. 

The  stage  in  those  days  was  lighted  by  |daiu  oil  lamps  without 
glasses.  The  view  from  the  Ikjxcs  was  intercepted  by  large  sipiare 
wooden  pillars  sU|»|>i>rting  ihe  upper  tier  and  ro'if-  Many  pcrstms 
conse<|Ueuily  preferre«l  the  first  lieiich  iu  Ihe  gallery,  which  coni- 

mamleil  a  fair  view 
of  the  whole  stage. 
The  stage  Ik»x  on 
the  east  side  wa.s 
dco  irated  with  suit- 
able emblems  for 
the  rcceptiiHi  of 
President  Wash- 
ington whenever 
he  delighted  t  h  e 
amliencc  with  his 
presence. 

( )l  late  years  the 
'Od  building,  par- 
tially rebuilt  to 
cover  up  tlie  rav- 
ages of  the  lire  of 
iKji,  had  been 
used  as  a  distillery, 
as  show  n  in  t  h  e 
accompanying  pic- 
ture, the  last  ever 
taken  of  the  fa- 
mous old  structure. 

.sol  rllW.VKK  Till. .\  IKK 
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1T  lui<I  tu  cume.   Kverytliiiig  in  our  ilail> 
life  is  "slanged."    It  is  a1vva\:>  ilifficul! 
lo  say  just  liim  >larigiiriginatc'l.  Tsiialh 
it  is  (he  result  of  H»nv  ha)i)iazaril  rentark.    I'lie  man  who  om- 
densed  "motion  pictures"  into  "niovirs"  was  certainlj  a  genius— 
in  slang. 

Pictures  have  occiipletl  an  intpnrtant  place  in  the  affections  of 
the  human  race  from  the  earliest  <lays.  Thert  has  always  been  a 
demand  for  pictorial  representations  of  familiar  scenes,  which  at 
once  evidcnccil  anil  satistird  this  natural  hinnan  instinct.  These 
were  the  lirst  indications  of  retincmcnt.  The  Kgyptians,  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  all  picture  lovers,  very  early  learned  to  depict  in 
vivid  strokes  and  lavish  han<1  the  daily 
life  of  their  people.  These  pictorial  rep- 
resentations, as  may  he  readil)  seen  by 
reference  to  Kgyptian  anliijnitics,  were 
by  no  means  efpial  to  those  we  ha\c  to- 
day ;  but,  such  as  they  were,  they  repre- 
sented the  natural  crsvnig  for  ]iictures, 
and  without  a  doubt  the  l-^yptians  would 
have  liecn  the  first  to  appreciate  our  fil- 
mic rcpre>entations  of  life.  The  motinn 
picture  may,  furthermore,  be  coiisidcreil 
as  a  brain  stimulant,  atid,  if  employed  in 
our  scIkjoIs,  wnubl  develop  the  brain  in  a 
natural  manner,  and  sooner  than  by  the 
text-book  method.  The  cinematograph 
is  the  modern  instance  of  the  magic  car- 
pet of  "The  .\rabiaii  Nights '  lrans[x>rt- 
ing  us  to  the  nttennost  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  showing  ns  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

Some  forty  years  ago,  those  children 
who  were  fortunately  placed  hail  among  their  toys  a  little  card 
board  hnx  on  a  spindle,  called  a  zoctropc.    This  ajiiicareil  to  be 
nothing  except  an  oliltiine  bonnet  bo.\  without  a  lid,  and  havitig  a 
regular  row  of  >lils  cut  in  the  iipjier  half  of  the  wall  of  the  Ikj.n. 
Insiilc  the  lx>x  ibcy  jdaceil  a  row  of  pictures  of  men  and  animals 
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in  .1  scrii's  of  awkward  positiotis.  Then  the 
box  was  rotate<l  on  a  base  by  band,  and  the 
spectator  gnze<l  at  the  picture  through  the 
openmgs.  The  result  was  that  the  awkward  attitu<les  began  to 
assume  ini])ortance.  and  there  was  a  rough  kind  of  action  given 
to  the  figures,  as  the  human  figures  walked  or  ran,  «ir  as  the  ani- 
mals were  chase<l  or  jiun]H.-d.  It  was  oidy  a  toy.  yet  from  this 
rather  crude  attempt  to  turn  the  known  persistency  of  vision  to 
popular  accoimt.  has  grown  one  of  the  most  important  inventions 
— the  cincmati^raph,  which  pro<luces  the  so-called  moving  jiic- 
tnre.  Hut  what  is  more  remark.ihlc.  there  has  been  built  up  an 
inilustry.  which  in  the  I'nitcd  .'Stales  almc  has  a  capital  of  $3.?,- 
000,000,  and  employs  70,000  (jersons. 

The  zoetrojie  is  mentioned,  not  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  result  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  persistency  of  vision,  but 
because  it  was  the  apparatus  most  gen- 
erally kmnvn,  ami  was,  to  some  extent, 
a  fairly  popular  toy.  There  were  among 
other  scientific  apparatus  devoted  to 
demonstrating  the  jn-rsistency  of  vision — 
and  that  was  about  all  they  di<l — the 
strolKiscopc,  (he  invention  of  Slampfer 
and  I'lateaii :  the  tachy  scope,  invented 
by  .'\nchutz ;  the  thauniatrope  and  the 
plienakistoscoiie.  These  were  all  more  or 
less  variations  of  the  same  thing.  .\n- 
chulz's  tachyscopc  was  similar  to  the 
phcnakistO!>cii|>e,  and  reproduced  motion 
obtained  by  rev<dving  some  transparent 
pictures  on  a  drum,  which  was  illumi- 
nated by  a  .sjiark  from  an  induction  coil 
through  a  ticissler  tube.   Edison  tried  this  later. 

All  of  these  inventions  came  into  being  at  least  half  a  century 
ago.  Yet  the  moving  picture,  as  we  have  it,  is  of  very  modern 
origin,  not  yd  ipiilc  Ncventcen  years  old.  Why  was  it  sn  late  in 
development  ?   The  answer  is  that  the  theory  of  pcrsis(ence  of 
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vision,  altliouj;Ii  ninjily  vcii 
tied  liy  the  tnys  and  -sciciitirif 
apparatus  nientionnl,  had  to 
wait  fur  photography  t<i 
catch  up. 

The  first  step  in  this  di- 
rcrticin  was  iiia<lc  wticn  \W 
emulsion  fur  the  dry  plate 
was  inlnklurcd.  That  niay 
be  said  to  have  iKrcn  ahiti>sl 
as  im|>i>rtant  a  step  in  phn- 
tugra|)hy  as  was  the  discov- 
ery of  movaldc  types  in  the 
art  of  print iiiR.  Tlicv  arc 
analogous,  tHr  neither  art 
could  have  advanced  under 
original  cuiidilions.  Milt  even 
the  jterfected  dry  plate,  whicli 
did  not  come  at  t>iice,  wa< 
not  the  solution:  there  had 
to  he  <lcviseJ  a  su>>stiiiitc 
for  glass,  and  the  gelatine 
lihn,  invented  in  1895,  was 
the  force  that  actually  vital- 
ized all  dreams  nf  what  has 
become  the  moving  picture. 

There  ucrc  gaps  between  these  inventions,  and  it  would  lie 
untrue  to  assert  that  the  invention  of  the  dry  plate  and  of  the 
celluloid  film  were  all  that  was  necessary  to  take  the  jtoetroiie  and 
make  actual  moving  pictures  of  life  with  life-like  motions,  and 
even  in  the  actual  natural  colors.  W  hen  the  zoetro|>e  was  enter- 
taining nurseries,  the  pliotugraplier  was  <loing  his  wurk  on  wet 
plates,  and  had  nuly  nccasionally,  on  favorable  opi>ortunities,  at- 
tempted wltat  he  called  iiistantaiieous  photography.  It  was  <lis- 
covcred  that  the  l»ath  fur  the  wet  plate  coulil  be  made  so  sensitive 
to  light  that  a  more  rapid  impression  couhl  lie  made  than  had 
been  customary,  but  the  phi  itognipher  had  first  to  devise  an  ap- 
paratus for  taking  this  instantailouis  exposure.  The  rapid  lifting 
oflf  of  the  ca)>  from  the  lens  ami  replacing  it  was  tried,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  movement  was  not  rapiil  enough  to  rid  the  plate 
of  niovcnieiit.  .\ll  action  was  shown  as  blurre<l.  Then  caiiK  the 
shutter.  It  is  almost  ini))ossiblc  lo  even  estimate  the  niimlier  of 
shutters  th.it  were  m.Kle  for  this  purpose.  Of  conrsc,  some  of 
them  were  patented,  and  they  were  numerous,  at  least  i.oik)  types 
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.\  MiiVlNO  fUTl  KE  IX  THE  M.\KI.V<; 

in  all.  lireaier  attention  was  |>ai<l  to  the  instantaneous  shutter 
after  the  advent  of  the  dr>  plate,  and  the  a<lvancc  between  the 
plate  and  the  shutter  seemed  to  keep  aiireasl  for  some  years. 

The  first  motion  phi it< igraphy  was  inaile  in  this  country  on  wet 
plates  by  l-'adweard  .Muybriflge.  Vet  tl^^e  photographs  which 
.Muybri.lge  t<"ik  in  California  in  i.^f-J  v\ere  not  strictly  what 
iniglit  be  called  moxiiig  pictures.  Tin  >  «ere  views  uf  a  horse  in 
action,  anil  were  inli-ndeil  to  show  the  actual  position  of  the  ani- 
mal's legs  when  in  locomotion.  In  I'hiladelphia.  soiiicwitat  later, 
Thomas  l\:ikins,  the  artist,  then  the  director  of  the  schools  of  the 
.\ca<lemy  <if  I-'iiie  .\rts.  devised  a  shutter  and  succei'ded  in  taking 
a  series  of  pictures  <hi  a  single  plate,  iniended  to  show  the  action 
of  a  model  in  actiun,  and  inlendeil  primarily  to  lie  of  use  to  artists 
in  arriving  at  the  right  |)i>se  for  lignres  in  iimtion.  These,  inter- 
esting as  they  were,  were  not  intendol  to  l»c  a  step  in  the  direction 
<A  mf>ving  pictures,  but  rather  as  studies  of  animal  Kvoniotioii,  a 
subject  then  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  this  country 
and  in  F.urope.   Inventions  move  in  a  worM-widc  cycle  of  thought. 

.Miiybridge  s<>on  conceived 
a  plan  for  making  a  great 
advance  in  this  work.  lie 
foinul  he  could  not  proceed 
in  California,  but  the  I'ni- 
verslty  of  I'eniiMlvania  in- 
vited him  to  )>ursiic  h  i  s 
studies,  and  there,  on  the 
L'nivcrsity  groumis  lack  of 
the  ho^cpital,  and  in  the 
Zmil.-'gical  (iardens,  .Miiy- 
bridge «>'rked  lor  three 
years,  ttiming  out  a  monu- 
mental series  of  photo- 
graphs. T  h  e  exiK-riiiient 
cost  S^V'.ioc.  and  the  re»iilt 
«as  given  to  the  world  in  a 
neiglily  folio  volume.  The 
^cientilic  re>iills  were  em- 
lK«lied  in  a  rei>ort  less  |M-in- 
dep "US  in  size  hut  of  great 
interest.  These  pictures  hy 
.\  I  uy bridge  were  mji<le  \k- 
Iween  the  years  1884  and 
1887.  lie  ha<l  a  battery  of 
J4  leiue.s,  and  each  lens  was 
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set  off  by  electrical  contnct  from  a  contact  breaker.  Tlie  ap- 
paratus was  of  the  most  complicated  cliaracier,  and  in  great  con- 
trast with  the  simple  moving-picture  camera  in  use  to-day  lo  take 
thousands  of  pictures  in  ainwst  the  same  time. 

The  work  done  by  Miiybridge  set  hMison  to  thinking  how  the 
idea  could  be  ap- 


.»cen  moving  pictures  in  Ceylon,  he  has  seen  them  in  South  Africa, 
in  Java,  in  Uuenos  Ayrcs,  probably  its  farthest  south,  and  he  has 
seen  them  in  the  norllieni  towns  of  Siberia.  They  have  become 
educators  as  well  as  entertainment  features.  They  have  done 
nmre  than  any  other  device  to  contract  the  world  and  to  bring  the 

whole  globe  to 


plied  lo  giving 
something  more 
than  a  scientific 
series  of  animal 
locomotion,  so,  in 
1887,  he  began  to 
jioniier  over  it. 
M  the  same  time 
the  same  idea  was 
being  thought 
about  in  Europe, 
lulison,  however, 
ap|>cars  lo  h-ivc 
Ijecn  the  first  to 
have  seen  the 
light  in  reducing 
tais  idea  to  some- 
thing lopular  and 
commercial,  which 
Mnybri<lge  d  i  d 
not  attempt  to  do. 
The  Wizard  of 
Menio  Park,  as 

he  was  then  called,  at  first  took  a  series  of  diminutive  photographs 
on  a  single  plate.  They  had  to  be  viewed  by  a  microscope  to  make 
them  visible  to  the  average  eye.  This  was  a  step  toward  achieve- 
ment, but  even  F.dison  knesv  it  was  not  the  thing  he  hoped  to  ob- 
tain. Then  the  celluloid  lilm  came  into  being,  and  half  the  fight 
was  won.  At  first  the  pictures  were  taken  by  Edison  an  a  re- 
volving drum,  and  they  were  illuminated  from  within  just  as  the 
tachyscope  had  been  thirty  years  before.   That  did  not  give  the 

desired  result  cither.   Edi.son  at  the  time   

was  really  working  on  a  double  problem. 
He  was  trying  to  work  in  landcm,  or 
rather  in  pair,  the  phonograph  and  the 
kinetoscopc.  He  aitciVipted  to  give  sjwak- 
ing  movmg  pictures,  and,  in  a  measure, 
he  succeedcti 

But  work  on  the  camera  to  take  and  on 
the  projector  to  show  the  pictures  ha<l  lo 
be  invented  before  the  moving-picture 
business  really  began  in  earnest.  At  first 
the  Edison  pictures  were  t.xhibited  in 
slot  machines,  but  it  was  the  picture  ex- 
hibition in  n  hali  of  its  own  that  was  the 
full  development  of  the  idea.  It  moved 
toward  the  moving-picture  theatre  almost 
of  its  own  volilioii.  It  was  its  natural 
path  and  destiny,  and  the  improvements 
m.idc  in  the  api>aratus  i«n<l  in  the  general 
character  of  the  moving  picture  by  the 
Lumieres  in  France  gave  the  world  the 
cinematograph,  as  it  still  is  called  in 
Europe,  and  to  some  extent  in  this  coun- 
try, brought  the  moving-picture  business 
rapidly  into  the  dignity  of  a  new  industry.  This,  in  brief,  is  the 
story  of  the  rise  from  the  little  child's  toy  of  forty  years  ago.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  all  of  the  story. 

The  moving-picture  business  is  at  once  a  business  and  an  in- 
dustry that  already  is  far  larger  in  the  capital  invested  and  in  the 
receipts,  and  certainly  in  the  number  of  persons  interested,  than 
many  a  trade  or  industry  that  is  centuries  old.  In  the  first  place, 
the  moving  picture  speaks  a  universal  tongue.  It  is  the  Esperanto 
of  the  common  people  all  over  the  world.   The  globe  trotter  has 
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one's  home  town. 
It  might  be  said 
that  it  realizes 
Puck's  girdle 
around  the  globe 
in  forty  minutes. 

There  need  be 
no  hesitation  in 
accepting  the 
moving  picture, 
for  while  it  is  an 
amusement,  it  is 
als(.,  at  the  same 
time,  a  medium  of 
instruction  that 
has  no  equal.  By 
its  intelligent  use. 
the  whole  worM 
may  be  viewed 
without  traveling 
outside  one's  own 
town.  Recent 
improvements  and 

inventions  have  added  the  color,  the  same  oilor.  and  consef|ucntlv, 
atmosphere,  which  was  present  when  the  scene  was  photographed, 
l.'p  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  color  pictures  have  not  been 
very  extensively  exploited,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  impediment 
to  its  general  acceptation  and  use.  In  the  near  future  there  will 
be  no  moving  pictures  that  are  not  in  color,  for  the  color  is  not 
applied  to  the  individual  photographs,  but  is  applied  automatically 
at  the  time  of  projection.  The  principle  is  in  line  with  the  color 
achievements  of  Ives,  of  Philadelphia, 
hut  it  has  been  carried  much  farther  than 
ever  its  original  <liscovcrer  believed  pos- 
-•ililc.  In  exposing  for  the  color  pic- 
iiircs,  the  film  has  rotated  before  it,  or 
rather  before  lens  of  the  camera,  color 
••orfciis  which  select  the  tints.  This  tlocs 
m  l  a|i|H.-ar  on  the  negative  film  itiiclf. 
iicillicr  is  it  ajjp.ircnt  on  the  positive  film, 
l>iil.  when  the  latter  is  exhibited  on  the 
[irojccting  screen,  the  same  method  is 
again  uscil,  only  now  it  is  reversc<l,  and 
tlic  iliflferent  colors  arc  thrown  so  rapidly 
'  ■u  the  .screen  that  the  eye  riocs  not  per- 
ceive that  it  is  looking  in  turn  at  a  green- 
ish yellow,  a  deep  violet  blue,  and  a  re<l- 
dish  picture  in  turn.  These  impressions 
follow  each  other  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion that  the  picture  appears  as  one  single 
coIore<l  view.  It  is  understood  that  pat- 
ent rights  and  royalties  are  all  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  more  general  use  of  the 
colored  moving  pictures.  The  first  col- 
ored moving  pictures  were  really  colored 
by  haml.  The  work  was  tedious  and  co.stly,  although  most  of  the 
coloring  was  done  in  Japan,  where  this  kind  of  intelligent  labor 
is  cheap.  It  was  not  satisf.iclory,  in  spite  of  its  novelty,  and  now 
has  been  virtually  .ibandoncd. 

While  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  avoid  figtires,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  quote  a  few  totals  to  give  an  impression  of  the  immense 
size  of  this  new  industry.  There  are  aliout  thirty  manufacturers 
of  films  in  this  country,  a  dozen  of  tliciii  being  more  or  less  com- 
bined under  agreements,  and  popularly  alluded  to  as  "the  Trust." 
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This  dozen  are  said  to  reprtsem  a  toial  capiulizaiion  of  $ti.- 
ooo.otxj,  and  the  so-called  independents.  \Uiich  are  more  numer- 
ous, arc  i^aid  to  have  a  capital,  or  to  reprrsrnt  a  capitalization  of 
prohaMy  !i!8,(X)0.on<).  There  arc  abont  io.chxj  theatres  confined  to 
exhibiting  the  iiiotiircs,  and  while  some  of  them  arc  fitted  up  at 
considerable  cost, 
the  majority  arc 
more  showy  than 
costly ;  however, 
thty  represent  a 
capital  of  at  least 
S.v5oo,ooo.  Thus, 
mere  is  a  total 
capital  of  $23.- 
500,000  invested 
in  the  industry  in 
the  I'nitCKl  States. 
If  that  investment 
were  dmiblcd  it 
probably  would 
nut  be  fai  from 
the  correct  cap- 
italization of  (he 
iminstry  in  all 
parts  of  the 
world.  .\  n  d  It 
may  be  said  with 
confidence  that 
throughout  t  h  e 
\v  o  r  1  il,  and  in- 
cluding the  75 
manutacturers  of 
film  everywhere, 

there  is  represented  an  investment  of  more  than  $50,000,000. 

The  30  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have  a  yearly  output  not  mean  a  great  deal,  but  translate  it  into  feet  of  films  uia<le  and 
that  is  worth  $11,500,000.  rented,  and  in  a  short  time  we  have  so  many  feet  that  it  becomes 

Htnployed  in  the  industry  in  this  country  are.  from  lime  to  time,     far  more  hamly  t<>  treat  of  the  anxnint  in  miles,  for  the  total,  say. 


.'o,  stc  Imvc  ilii:  >taggering  ligiiros  represented  by  C,j<io,ooo,aOO, 
which  arc  the  number  of  admissions  for  a  year.  The  only  com- 
ment to  this  must  be  that  a  large  [Kirt  of  our  |K>pidatioii  must  l)c 
fre(|uent  visitors  to  the  moving-picture  theatres,  for  this  figure 
would  allow  nearly  100  admissions  a  year  to  each  inhabitant  of 

the  l'nitc<l  States, 
and  would  indi- 
cate that  each  one 
spen<ls  nearly  $5 
a  year  on  this  one 
amusement. 

The  Lull  in 
.M.'imifacturers  of 
riiiladelphia  have 
spent  si.x  humlred 
thousan'l  dollars 
for  their  new 
siudut  buililing, 
an<l  pay  out  an- 
nually <.vcr  half  a 
million  in  salaries. 

.\  play  a  day  is 
the  recunl  aimed 
at  by  the  manti- 
(actnrers  in  the 
so-called  trust. 
That  means  six 
plays  a  week. 
Taking  all  the 
.\merii'ai>  manti- 
fartiirers  togeth- 
er, this  means 
that  there  are 
turned  out  about  90  plays  a  week.  .\l  first  glance  that  figure  may 
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more  than  70,000 
persons.  There 
are  a  b  o  ti  t  350 
stock  actors  em- 
ployed by  the 
various  manufar- 
tuiers.  and  in  ad- 
dition there  arc 
almost  constantly 
engaged  ioi> 
rn ore,  who  are 
employe<l  as  they 
are  needed.  The 
factories  cm])loy 
probably  1,000 
more  persons,  an<l 
in  the  theatres 
are  more  than 
50.<XX)  employees, 
to  .say  nothing  of 
the  loxKKj  others 
who  are  more  or 
less  identified 
with  the  business 
While  there  i> 
no  certain  mean> 
of  gauging  t  It  e 
amount  of  money 
the  American  people  spend  each  year  for  the  moving  pictures,  it 
may  be  calculated  that  the  average  amount  taken  in  by  the  theatres 
daily  is  about  $1,000,000.  Multiply  this  by  313  and  the  yearly 
total  is  found  to  be  the  impressive  one  of  $3i3,ix)().()00.  .\s  vir- 
tually all  of  this  is  paid  in  nickcU.  if  wc  multiply  the  amount  by 
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fur  a  year,  is 
astounding. 

The  average 
number  of  |KJsi- 
tive  films  printed 
from  the  original 
negatives  is  25. 
I'bc  reel  has  an 
average  length  of 
1.000  feet,  so  the 
arithmetic  is  easy. 
In  one  week  there 
are  1.2^0  original 
nels  niaile,  or  in 

fivt  —  2,J5<Vxio 

iVct.  In  a  .vear 
this  becomes 
I  i7,i«x>,(iiM)  feet, 
or  JJ.I^ij  miles. 
A  reel  is  about  as 
a  i  d  e  as  one's 
thumb,  atiuut  the 
size  of  a  .'Hiall 
tangerine.  T  hat 
which  prculuces 
the  picture  the 
size  we  see  it,  is 
t  h  e  tremendous 
magnifying  power  of  tlie  lens.  This  means  that  the  year's  output 
in  the  United  .States  alone  is  almost  snfticicnt  in  length,  were  it 
cemented  together  to  encircle  the  earth. 

Now  the  value  of  these  reels  average  $i<)<»  each,  and  that  mean* 
that  the  year's  production  is  valued  at  $1  i^SOiCXX).  The  reels  are 
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Miltl  to  the  inialiltfiiK'ii,  ur  the  lihn  cxdiaiiecs.  as  tlicy  arc  called. 

Any  ihi-atrc  wishing  \<\  lea-c  a  lihn  n«isj  pjiy  a  license  of  $2  a 
week,  .mil  as  there  arc  over  in.<KX»  nf  these  theatres  in  the  I'nileil 
Stales,  here  is 
over  $jiJ,o<x.>  a 
week,  or  over  a 
niillicm  a  year,  di- 
viiled  between  30 
film  makers,  si> 
that  no  matter 
u-hat  ha|>|>etis  ii> 
the  film  producer 
or  the  scenario 
writer  at  $15  per. 
the  film  maker 
sec  m  s  to  have 
three  square 
nieaU  a  day  in 
siRht  the  year 
roiin«l.  A  new 
reel  is  rented  for 
$1(1  a  <l.iy,  but  its 
value  decreases  as 
its  a(;c  increases, 
and  at  the  end  of 
sixty  days  t  h  e 
reel  is  rcgar<le<i 
as  "comnK-rcial," 
and  rents  for  as 
little  as  $1  a  day. 


llic  lirM  in  tht9  i-iiuutrr  Ui 


In  tlic  larjjc  cities  M>nic  of  the  larjjcr  picture  theatres  are  glad  to 
pay  the  pretiiiinn  of  exhibiting  a  tilni  first,  .\fler  they  have  lieen 
used  in  the  cities  they  start  on  their  tour  throiigh  the  country 
towns,  ami  finally  to  the  villages,  stimc  of  which,  in  some  mys- 
terious manner,  manage  to  siip|H)rt  three  theatres  of  this  class. 
In  this  case,  it  is  usual  for  the  theatres  to  be  open  only  three 
nif;hls  a  week,  for  the  |x>|>ulation  is  nut  sufficient  to  support  tliem 
every  nipht.  RverylxHly  connected  with  the  nH)viiif;-picture  liusi- 
ness  is  not  making;  money,  Inil  there  is  a  fascination  about  the 
business  that  hol<ls  the  snmller  theatre  proprietors  long  after  pru- 
dence would  <lictate  alKlicati<^>n. 

.■\n  anuisenient  which  entices  the  nickels  from  more  than  six 
billion  |x-rsoiis  aiuuially  in  the  L'nited  .'States  alime  must  be  of 
wide  popularity. 

'rhinRS  are  just  as  seldom  what  they  .seem  in  the  moving  picture 
as  they  are  on  the  theatrical  stage.  The  manufacturers,  however, 
try  til  ennvincc  the  picture  theatre  clientele  that  the  Wild  West 
scenes  reallv  arc  enartcil  In  the  wcsterti  n.irt  nf  the  I'tiiteil  States. 


There  is  some  deliRhlftd  auil  characteristic  wild  scenery  in 
I'ennsylvania  n<il  far  from  Reading  that  more  than  once  has 
answered  the  call  of  the  wild,    ."^o,  t«io.  scenes  supposedly  acted 

'in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  as  in 
Kgypt  or  other 
parts  of  Africa, 
for  instance,  also 
are  acted  much 
nearer  home  tlian 
the  patron  imag- 
ines. However, 
the  eflfects  are 
t:  o  o  d ;  they  an- 
swer the  purpose 
and  iii>  one  is 
damaged. 

In  its  infancy 
the  I.uhin  Com- 
pany acted  its 
plays  on  the  r<jof 
of  a  photographic 
establishment  in 
r  h  1  I  a  d  c  I- 
phia.  Here  was 
played  one  of  the 
tnost  popular  of 
the  early  plays, 
"The  P  i  1 1  o  w 
l-ight."  At  that 
lime  the  full  scope  of  the  business,  was  not  realized,  an«I  the 
scenic  eflfects  were  nio>t  primitive.  Hut  now  "real"  dcers.  "real" 
hou.ses  are  erected  only  to  1,-e  set  on  fire  and  burned  to  the 
ground.  There  is  a  display  of  wealth  that  at  (irst  sight  appears 
most  i>rodigal,  yet  fortunes  are  made  in  the  industry,  and  almost 
every  jierson  identified  with  the  industry  is  prospering,  and  all 
from  the  insignificant  njckcl,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  pours  into 
the  business  t<)  the  number  of  more  than  20,ooo.»vx)  a  d.-iy. 

This  nu>liim  picture  business  brought  into  existence  an  entirely 
new  order  of  authors,  whii  call  themselves  "scenario  writers," 
who  have  actltally  f<irnied  a  "imioti"  in  order  to  raise  prices  anrt 
generally  protect  themselves  against  the  trust.  This  seems  to  be 
the  first  "writers'  union"  on  rccoril.  .\nd.  no  wonder,  when  one 
considers  tlwt  the  usual  price  pai<l  for  a  s<-enario  is  fifteen  dollars, 
and  when  one  contrasts  the  price  |>aid  to  the  writers  and  the  huge 
fortunes  made  out  of  the  business,  it  would  seem  that  a  "union" 
is  timely  to  jack  up  something.    The  futility  of  it,  however,  lies 
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must  have 
a  fair 

IcnowltNlgc  of  nil  (tranches  of  acting.  Sccoiul,  yoii  must  lie  aMc  to 
play  legitimately  the  parts  yoii  arc  going  to  l>iirlcs(|nc.  'Iliircl,  yoil 
must  have  a  sense  of  hnmor,  so  that  you  will  st-c  what  is  funny  in 
serious  roles.  Fourth,  you  nnist  have  a  svnn:  of  the  difTcrcncc 
between  buffoonery  and  ljurles<|Uc." 

There  it  is,  a  summary  of  llic  rc<|nisitcs  of  burlcstjuc  by  the 
queen  of  burlcs<|ue  in  this  country,  probably  in  all  onmlries.  She 
had  asked  for  time  to  reflect,  res^ilutely  withdrawinK  her  attention 
from  the  white  cat  curled  in  a  ball  at  her  feet,  and  the  tall  vase  of 
pink  carnations  that  flung  a  wluilesonie  sweetness  from  the  corner 
of  Iter  dressitig-room.  'Ilic  cat  was  graceful  and  affectionate. 
The  carnations  were  fresh,  ami  ruddy,  and  inviting.  Hut  Mi>.s 
Templeton  made  the  effort  at  cunccntration  away  fnwn  these 
playthings,  and  succeeded. 

I  had  aske<l  her  to  imagine  a  scvcntccn-year-old  telling  her  she 
wantecl  to  become  a  burle-sque  artist,  and  asking  her  what  she  must 
be.  and  do,  to  beconio  one. 

"It  wouldn't  be  any  use  lo  tell  her,"  Mi--^  Templeton  had  re- 
turned <|uickly,  with  a  dimpling  of  checks  and  s|iarkle  of  h.ind- 
siimc  dark  eyes.  "W  hat  there  is  in  us  of  talent  works  ils  way  out. 
fimls  expression.    We  can't  express  what  isn't  there." 

"Rut  she  might  have  talent,"  I  jicrsistcd. 

Desiring  Ut  Ik-  just  to  the  hy|H)lheticaI  maiden.  Miss  Tem|>leton 
said :  "Let  me  think  it  out."  It  is  a  habit  of  hers  to  think  things 
out,  which  is  a  reason  fur  her  strangely  true  ileiiotcmcnis  of  the 
saliencics  >if  character.  The  cat  purred  and  r>illcd  over  ti>  attract 
her  atteiuii:ti.  Il  capliirci!  the  t<»'  of  her  (latent  leather  )>iiinp  Ite- 
twccn  its  snowy  paws.    It  looked  blinkingly  into  her  face  with  its 


with  Fay  Templeton  vain.  Miss  Tem- 

)ileti>n  was  a  jier- 

.son  of  decision.  The  cat  recognized  this  ami,  turning  on  its  sirle. 
went  to  sleep.  The  carnations  cuntinued  their  uncon.scious  hkxjm- 
ing.  Through  the  dossil  d(»or  came  dragging  sounds  punctuated 
with  i>ictures<|ue  profanity.  The  stage  was  l»eing  set  for  an  after- 
noon iK'rformancc  of  tin-  Weber- bields  jubilee. 

The  queen  of  burles<)iie  left  off  regarding  her  black  taffeta  silk 
la|>.  She  lifleil  her  eye->  and  one  would  have  been  blind,  indeed, 
not  to  have  .seen  that  they  were  "f  starlike  brilliance.  "I  wanted 
to  be  careful  of  my  list  of  reipiisites,"  she  -aid.  "f">r  I  don't  want 
lo  give  snap  judgment  and  invite  criticism.  I  should  say  to  the 
girl  who  wanleil  to  lie  a  burlcM|ue  artist :  First,  you  must  have  a 
fair  knowledge  <if  all  bninches  <if  acting.  Hurlcque  isn't  the  first 
stage  of  acting.  It  is  the  last,  the  cmwning  achievement,  in  a  way. 
To  imitate  anyone,  ynu  nuist  know  how  to  act  her  parts  as  seri- 
ously as  she  plays  them  her-elf.  The  sense  "f  humor  nmst  lie 
there,  of  course,  for  every  serious  role  has  funny  jKissibilitie*.  anri 
if  you  can't  see  them  you  can't  burlcs<|iie  them.  It  is  easier  to  tell 
what  burle>que  isn't  than  In  -ay  what  it  i>.  You  may  be  i>erfectlv 
sure  of  one  thing — it  isn't  lutrseplay.  .\  man  puts  mi  a  big  faKc 
nose  and  thinks  he  is  a  burle-.<|uc  artist.  If  he  were,  he  wouldn't 
need  the  false  nose.  I  think  there  -hnuM  W  little  make-up,  anrI 
the  acting  should  l)e  allowed  to  s|>cak  for  itself. 

"Tumbling  aliout  the  stage  and  making  faces  at  the  audience 
isn't  burlrstiue.  Original  antic-  arc  not  burlesque.  You  can't 
have  burlesque  without  having  -omelhing  to  imitate.  lUirlesquc 
is  caricature.  Like  the  ItesI  caricature-  the  U-st  burlc-ques  have 
a  likeness  to  tin*  subject,  and  elnpllasi^e  niie  'if  hi-  or  her  peculiar 
itics.   I  have  never  oflettded  anyone  by  my  burIcM|iie«,  so  far  as 
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At  pfcirnt  a|i|>viirlns  In  YSiiilr^nk 


MVRTI.F.  TASXEIIILI. 
S«en  Willi  Frank  M^lnlyrc  la  "Saoba" 


I'l.i.ui.n,  cii.m'im: 

Uct-mlly  smi  at  laeinu  In  "The  Ro4c  of  l*anama"  at  Daly** 


I  knew,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  haven't,  just  as  I  have  never  been 
offended  liy  any  caricature  nf  myself.  If  any  one  is  clever  enough 
(o  ferret  out  iny  pi-culiaritii-s  and  display  thcin,  I  am  amused. 

"liut  wily  talk  to  a  pcrsim  at  the  beginning  of  life  about  how  to 
lie  anything;,  or  what  arc  the  requisites  fi>r  success  in  any  artistic 
field?  The  truth  i>  tliat  »vc  must  know  all  fciiiils  of  life  and  all 
Sorts  of  |)eople.  I-"<>r  success  as  an  artist  one  nnist  have  a  great 
heart  or  must  1m;  a  degenerate.    Have  1  shocked  y<m?" 

"Not  at  all.    I'.iit  will  you  explain?" 

"The  big-hearted  person  understands.  There  must  Ijc  under- 
standing before  representation.  .As  for  the  other  class,  look  at 
the  gfxxl  work,  the  great  work  that  has  been  dcme  w  hile  persons 
arc  in  some  stage  of  drunkenness.  A  composer  who  ilratik  himself 
to  death  ci  imposed  some  of  the  most 
heart-searching  melodies  ever  written." 

"Their  work  is  short."  objected  the 
interviewer. 

"Hut  magnificent  while  it  lasts." 

I  led  Miss  Teniplcton  back  to  bur- 
lesque, by  a  question  as  to  when  she 
ado]ited  it. 

"When  I  joineil  Wcbcr-Ficlds."  she 
said.  "But  I  had  unctmsciously  been 
preparing  for  it  all  my  life.  I  was  of  a 
ihealricat  family,  and  went  on  the  stage 
at  four  years.  T  was  a  little  Indian  in 
'Pocahontas'  at  that  age.  I  played  Eva 
and  Topsy  in  'l^nclc  Tom's  Cabin,'  ami 
I've  sung  Canncn.  T  was  with  Lydia 
Thompson's  so-called  burlesque  com- 
fwiny,  but  that  wasn't  burlesque.  Tights 
and  funny  songs  arc  not  burlesque. 
There  was  'The  Dlack  Crook.'  called 
burlesque,  but  it  wasn't.  I  livetl  for 
thirteen  years  in  Paris  and  studied  the 
artists  there.  I  gave  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  watching  Rejane.  whom  I  ad- 
mire very  much." 

"Nfr.  J.  E.  Dodson,  who  told  me  that 
you  arc  the  greatest  actress  in  America, 
says  that  burlesque  is  a  sincere  imitation 
of  a  person's  serious  work,  flinging  in  a 
funnv  flourish  at  the  end." 


fhotoWl-ilr  OOKOTHV 
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"He  is  right."  .Miss  Tcnipleton's  face  was  grave.  .Again  I  was 
reminded  how  serious  arc  comediennes  when  off  the  stage. 

"1  was  always  ambitious,  ami  alw.iy^  wanted  to  do  better  work 
than  I've  ever  done,"  she  went  on.  "Hut  the  public  is  our  stage 
director.  When  the  public  and  the  press  want  you  in  one  thing 
it's  better  to  give  them  that,  inslea<l  of  soiuething  you  want  but 
they  don't.  I  toM  Oavid  Warlield  the  other  day  of  my  ambitions, 
and  said:  "1  have  very  little  to  do."  He  said:  "Hut  there  are 
good  small  picture>.'  When  I  came  back  to  the  theatre  I  thought 
of  what  he  said  and  realised  how  true  it  is. 

"I  thought  'I  am  only  one  of  many.'  Take  the  artists  surround- 
ing me  here.  T  fancy  most  of  them  would  rather  be  doing  some- 
thing else,  but  they  do  wltat  the  public  wants  from  them. 

"I  might  have  held  to  my  dctcnnina- 
(ion  to  do  serious  work,  but  my  size 
prcvente<l.  .Audiences  won't  cry  with  a 
woman  as  stout  as  I  am.  They  laugh 
at  her.  But  there's  compensation  in  m.\ 
sire.  It  saves  work.  F'or  instance,  in 
my  burlesque  of  Bunty  I  rlon't  nee<l  do 
much  else  than  api>ear  in  her  costumes 
and  read  her  lines.  The  size  does  the 
burlesquing.  Miss  Pearson  was  most 
kind  alMnit  helping  me.  Everyone 
whom  I  have  burlesqued  has  been.  I 
can't  sec  them  often  as  I  should  like  at 
the  theatres,  because  I  am  playing  my- 
self. So  I  have  emptied  my  ]x>ckct- 
book  buying  flowers  and  my  desk  of 
writing  paper,  appealing  to  them.  They 
let  me  come  to  see  them,  and  talk  to 
them,  and  they  make  suggestions  about 
costumes  and  make-up.  I  want  to  bur- 
lesque .\l  Jolson.  He's  difficult,  because 
he's  full  of  intense  movement,  like  this." 
She  stretched  forth  tense  arms  and 
clenched  her  han<ls  in  taut  fists.  "I  like 
it,  but  it  doesn't  make  him  an  easy 
study.  He  has  helped  me,  as  much  as 
he  could,  but  he  has  been  playing  every 
night  and  three  matinees." 

"Don't  you  think  you  are  a  Iwtter 
actress  for  having  been  away  from  the 
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omen  Who  Have  Been  Dramatized 


No.  3  Charlotte  Corday 


TJ I  l:Uc  Kyrle  Ilcllcw,  prince  aiiioiif;  aolnrs  and 
tme  of  the  tnosl  culUirc<l  men  in  his  profession, 
Mas  the  last  of  ihc  playwrights  to  put  into 
ilraiiiatic  form  tiic  terrible  episodes  in  the  career  of 
the  French  heroine,  Marie  Anne  Charlotte  Corday 
d"  Aniiand.  who,  as  her  name  indirates,  was  descended 
from  the  nobility,  and  whose  exploits  entitle  her  to 
a  place  on  the  tablet  of  fame  with  Jeanne  d'Arc  and 
other  women  who  have  In-cn  inspired  by  a  noble  aim 
to  sacrifice  life,  and  all  that  they  held  <lear  in  life,  for 
what  they  considered  their  duty. 

Unlike  Jeanne,  she  who  has  come  (o  Ik;  known  sim- 
ply as  Charlotte  Cor<lay  <lid 
not  spend  her  car!)  years  as 
a  shepherdess,  btit,  accord- 
ing to  the  record,  she  was 
|>lnrcd  in  a  convent  at  an 
early  age,  and  although  she 
did  not  hear  "voices"  and 
claimed  no  heavenly  guid- 
ance in  the  tragc<ly  in  which 
she  enacted  a  Iciding  role, 
there  is  reason  tu  believe  that 
she  was  intensely  religious, 
and  that  her  early  training 
filled  her  for  the  indelible 
impression  made  u|)On  her 
mind  by  the  tales  of  cruelty 
and  suiTering  that  were  the 
gossip  of  her  lime  as  being 
inflicted  by  the  political 
leailers  without  necessary 
cause,  except  to  satisfy  their 
own  wicked  designs  and 
bloodthirsty  whims.  It  is 
difTicult  to  think  of  the 
French  Revohition  without 
recalling  the  peasant,  for 
that  was  her  status,  despite 
her  name  and  <lespite  the 
f-'ict  that  among  her  forefathers  are  the  names  of  many 
soldiers  an<l  statesmen  who  had  done  loyal  service  for 
I'Vancc  and  who  had  been  rcwarde<l  for  their  loyalty. 
The  name  of  Cliarlotte  Corday  and  her  exploit  wafts 
the  breath  of  romance  into  the  storv  nf  fire  and  blood. 
Thrre  ha-  been  nnihing  nwre  tragic  in  nioderii  limes 
than  the  events  in  which  she  played  a  (wrl.  and  while 
the  nio>t  skillful  technician  of  ntoilcrn  times,  Vic- 
lorien  Sardou.  seized  upon  a  male  as  the  pivot  of  his 
drama  of  the  Revolution.  I>ccausc  he  was  writing  a 
play  to  order  for  Sir  I  lenry  Irving,  it  is  likely  he 
woul<l  have  selected  Charlotte  Cordjiy  for  his  heroine 
if  he  had  been  plying  his  trade  of  tailor-dramatist  to 
the  measure  of  a  female  star.  Her  life  is  a  drama, 
and  it  is  little  wonder  that  she  had  alwa>s  api^ealed 
strongly  to  the  writers  of  plays  who  attempted  to 
revive  good  characters  of  history  and  give  them  the 
artificial  existence  of  the  f<M>t1ight<. 
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(.'harlottc  Corday  has  always  been  consiileml  what 
the  actress  calls  a  "fat"  ])art.  I'udcrlying  her  tragic 
im]ioriance.  resulting  in  a  murder  under  strangely 
<lramatic  ciraunsiances,  there  was  the  op|Kirtunity  to 
show  an  innocent  character  who  belicvc<l  tlvat  she  had 
a  mission,  which  is  the  chief  delight  of  an  actress. 
She  will  c<insent  to  go  to  any  limit  on  the  stage  if  she 
has  the  chance  to  make  it  plain  to  the  audience  that 
she  is  impelled  by  some  lofty  purpose.  It  was  in  con- 
veying this  motive  of  the  crime  that  Jean  Margaret 
Davenport  iKlievetl  tliat  she  triumphe<l,  and  she  was 
willing  on  the  strength  of  it  to  challenge  the  artistry 
of  Charlotte  Cushman.  who 
at  the  time  not  oidy  stood  in 
a  ceriam  supreniacy  as  Char- 
lotte Corday,  but  dared  to 
attempt  to  do  so  in  various 
and  varied  roles,  including 
even  masculine  parts  of  wcll- 
cstablishe<l  tradition. 

There  is  little  doubt  that 
it  was  the  eagerness  of  Kyrle 
ftellew  Ic  write  a  great 
f«ri  for  Mrs.  Brown-F'otler 
that  proniptc<l  him  to  write 
a  four-act  drama  called 
"Charlotte  Corday."  which 
he  signed  "J.  C.  Montes- 
<|uien,"  and  which  was  first 
produce<l  at  Calcutta,  India, 
in  1894,  when  the  pair  were 
making  a  joint  starring  tour 
of  the  world,  insteail  of 
thinking  of  his  own  |>art  as 
Marat,  although  the  latter 
gave  him  strong  "character 
bits"  as  Marat,  the  victim  of 
her  fatal  blow.  Rellcw  and 
Mrs.  Potter  playcil  the  piece 
with  success  in  America, 
having  first  prtxluccd  it  at  San  Francisco,  and  later 
took  it  tf>  I^mdon,  where  it  became  an  established 
favorite  in  their  rejicrtoirc. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  say  whether  or  not 
I'ellew  used  any  of  the  earlier  versions  of  the  play  as 
the  basis  for  his  own  work.  Me  cmdd  have  done  so. 
but  the  life  of  ("harlottc  seems  to  have  been  strangely 
fashioned  in  historical  sc<|uence — even  in  scenes  and 
acts — for  the  future  playwright.  It  was  witnessed  on 
the  stage  in  .Xmerica  as  early  as  iSo.V  wdien  Mrs. 
Johnson  appeared  in  a  play  as  Charlotte,  in  which 
Marat.  Rol>cspierre  and  Marie  Antoinette  were  intro- 
ducefl  among  the  princi[Kds.  .Mrs.  Laudor  appeared 
in  New  York  in  i>V>8  as  the  star  in  "Charlotte  Corday 
or  the  Reign  of  Terror."  Itella  Pateman  was  the 
Charlotte  in  a  i>oct»c  ilrama  written  by  James  Morti- 
mer and  [)riNluce<l  for  lite  first  time  at  the  Theatre 

Royal  at  Dublin  in  1876.  (Cnitinufd  i<n  fatjc  li) 
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NO  otiier  pla)hoiise  in  New  York  rose  so  often  upon  its  own 
niins  as  the  li<)wery  Tliuatrc,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
fotir  tinKs.  It  was  situated  on  the  site  of  the  old  Tavern 
ami  Cattle  Marki-t,  known  as  ItuMs  Head,  ami  its  rnitward  stnu-- 
tiirc  was  niadc  to  re|)resent  white  marble.  Under  the  management 
of  Gilfcrt,  in  183(1,  with  prices  from  75  cents  to  ^y'/j  cents,  it 
hou-sed  such  stars  as  Forrest,  ilamblin,  George  Holland  and 
Cooper.  During  the  spring  sca.son  of  1838,  it  was  destroyed,  but, 
nothing  rlaiinle<l,  the  management  set  to  work  to  rebuild,  and  in 
niticty  days  a  white  stucco  .structure  was  in  its  place,  adonicd  with 
si.\  columns.  .\s  a  manager,  Gilfcrt  was  distinguished  as  l>cing  the 
first  to  employ  a  "press  agent,"  antl  to  organize  a  theatre  orclieslra. 

The  house  next  passed  under  the  direction  of  Ilantldin  ami 
Hackett.  It  was  l»crc  th;it  (icorgc  Farrcn  made  his  debut  in  iSjy, 
and  that  same  year  occurred  the  famous  association  of  George 
Junes  (Count  Joannes)  with  J.  U.  Booth.  The  audiences  did  not 
know  that  throughout  the  scenes  of  "Richard  III,"  Bixrth  once 
was  after  Richmond  in  earnest,  and  it  was  only  the  superior  de- 
fense of  Jones  that  saved  his  life.  l-"or  booth  was  ftdly  deter- 
mined to  lake  the  life  of  the  man  he  was  playing  with.  James 
Sheridan  Knowlcs  was  seen  at  this  theatre  in  Jtme,  iSjfi,  .md  in 
Septemlwr  the  building  was  once  more  ra/cd  to  the  groun<l. 

On  January  3,  1837,  a  new  building  was  ready  for  business,  but 
the  god  of  fire  was  |>ersistent,  and  the  next  year  the  house  was 
ag:iin  destroyed,  only  to  lie  rebuilt  with  the  customary  promptness. 
In  1842,  ■■Lt>mlim  Assurance"  was  presented  with  great  scenic 
realism,  real  furniture  being  carefully  selected,  and  doors  and 
carpets  used.  When  the  fourth  fire  occurred  in  1846,  E.  U 
Davenport  was  one  of  the  chief  figures  of  the  llowery,  and  he  re- 
mained so  after  the  new  building  was  in  readiness,  the  same  build- 
ing that  in  1892  was  given  over  to  Hebrew  performances. 

I!ut  the  liowery  in  those  days  was  accustomed  to  the  best  in 
theatric  art.  Julia  Dean,  Murdoch,  Edcly,  Mark  Smith,  and  Fanny 
W'allack  found  favor.   The  building  is  still  standing. 

On  May  ici,  1806,  \°auxliall  Garden  Theatre  was  opened  on  the 
west  si»lc  of  Fourth  .\venue,  opposite  Cooper  Institute  Park.  .'Xs 
Col.  Brown  states,  "It  ran  through  to  Hroatlway,  as  far  up  as 
A&tor  IMace,  including  .\stor  Library  and  Lafayette  Place."  Here 
it  was  that  Poc's  father  and  mother  acted,  but  .Miss  Arnold  was 
also  seen  at  the  John  Street  Theatre.  With  its  trees,  its  lanips 
and  its  avenue  of  paintings,  the  place  was  a  favorite  resort,  and 
continued  to  be  so,  for,  burned  down  in  1807,  it  was  immediately 
rebuilt,  and  remained  until  1855. 

Xiblii's  (iarden.  on  i>art  of  the  Ilayard  Farm,  was  situated  on 
tile  northeast  comer  of  liroadvvay  and  Prince  Street.  In  1800,  it 
was  a  training  ground  for  race  horses,  and  a  favorite  place  for  the 
circus,  and  here,  around  1812,  the  soldiers  used  to  drill.  In  the 
summer  of  1823.  the  site  was  used  for  entertainments  of  an  eve- 
ning, and  then  Niblo,  erecting  a  temple  of  music  in  the  centre  of 
the  properly,  turncil  it  into  a  public  garden.  In  1827,  while  the 
I'.owery  Theatre  was  being  rebuilt,  Gilfert  came  to  Broadway,  and 
on  this  site  erected  a  theatre  in  fifteen  days. 

The  prices  were  incrcasc<l  to  one  clollar,  but  that  sunt  bought  a 
ticket  a<lmitting  a  lady  and  gentleman.  Burton.  Buckstone  and 
Ilackctt  were  the  stars  in  the  years  to  follow.  In  1846,  the  place 
was  bunu-rl,  and  was  not  rebuilt  until  1840.  Brougham  then 
lUidertouk  the  management,  and  Cnshnian.  Wallack  and  .Mrs. 
Mowalt  appeareil  there.  So  did  .\delina  Patti,  Dion  I'ouclcault, 
the  Barney  Williams,  McCullongli.  .Matilda  Heron  and  Lucille 
Western.  People  of  our  own  time  remenilicr  Mrs.  I-angtry.  James 
(>'\eill.  Rose  Coghlan,  and  Lawrence  Barrett,  who  were  later 
additions  to  the  honor  roll  of  the  theatre.  On  March  23.  i8<)5,  the 
audience  assendilcd  for  the  last  time,  sonic  of  lliem  eager  to  secure 
a  memento  of  the  place  doomed  to  disappear.  ( hi  the  fall  of  the 
final  curtain,  .-liild  Lang  Sync  was  sung  lustily  by  the  devotees  of 
the  drama.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  success  of  Niblo's  was 
the  production  of  "The  Black  Crook"  in  1866. 
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The  Richmond  Hill  Theatre  dcscn'cs  pa.ssing  mention,  because 
it  had  once  hccn  the  home  of  Aaron  Hurr.  It  was  u()cnc<i  in  1831, 
with  a  yellow  front,  atui  a  white  purticu  flaunting  four  pillars.  It 
was  situated  at  the  suutlicast 
corner  uf  \'arick  and  Charl- 
ton Streets. 

The  .National  Theatre,  on 
the  southeast  corner  of 
Leotianl  ami  Chut ch  Streets, 
upene<l  m  with  opera. 

Many  managers  ventured  to 
run  the  house,  but  i>ecau>c 
of  its  ]Kior  situation,  it  never 
brought  nnich  success,  even 
though  Cu7.hman,  I'orrest, 
llaikctl,  llaml)lin,  liurton. 
JelTcrson,  and  Rice  of  "Jim 
Oow"  fante.  were  to  he 
seen  there.  In  1841,  the  the- 
atre was  set  on  lire.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  heaviest 
loser*  in  the  enterprise  was 
VV.  E.  liurton.  On  *oinc 
evenings,  iinrler  the  regime 
of  Hackctts,  the  I'winapartes 
might  be  seen  occupying  a 
box. 

The  l-ranklin  Theatie,  at 
175  Chatham  Street, between 
James  and  Ohver,  was 
opened  in  1S35,  with  Jeffer- 
son as  .scenic  artist.  1  Icrc  it 
was  that  Mary  l>uflf  won 
distinction  as  the  "Siddons  of  .-\nicrica,"  and  John  (lilbert  came 
to  the  fore.  .After  being  under  the  direction  of  l!lake,  and  after 
diverse  changes  of  name,  the  theatre  fell  into  bad  ways,  and 
linally,  in  1«4H.  was  turned  into  a  cheaii  museum. 

Mitchell's  (Hympic,  at  l!roa<lway,  between  Howard  and 
Grand  Streets,  was  built  for  Itlake.  and  was,  for  a  time,  a  most 
)><)pular  place  of  .imuscment.  It  boasted  of  a  pit  for  gentlemen, 
the  ladies  being  set  aside  in  the  boxes.  There  was  a  bar.  Opened 
at  the  lieginning  of  the  year  1838,  with  the  curtain  rising  at  seven, 
the  theatre  finally  proved  a  |><)or  fmancial  venture  because  lUake 
insisteil  u|>on  being  t<x>  lavish.  Under  the  c<mlrol  fm.-illy  of 
Mitchell,  the  prices  were  reduced  to  twenty-five  and  twelve  and  a 
half  cents.  The  house  was  patronized  on  Satunlay  nights  by 
newslwys  and  butcher  boys,  who  made  such  noise  that  often  the 
manager  would  h.ivc  to  appear  licforc  the  curtain  and  threaten  to 
raise  the  prices  if  they  were  not  <|uict.  Those 
were  the  days  of  tliarles  Walcot.  \V.  K 
Blake,  George  Holland,  ami  William  War- 
ren. Strange  to  say  that  the  theatre  was 
killed  by  the  success  of  Burtons;  yet  in 
1850,  Burton  himself  came  over  as  manr.gcr 
and  tried  to  revive  the  popularity  of  the 
place,  but  w  ith  no  success.  The  theatres  had 
begun  to  move  rapidly  up  the  avenue. 

The  Chatham  Theatre,  on  the  west  siilc  of 
the  street,  l>eiween  RiMtscvelt  and  James,  was 
opened  by  Tom  I'lynn  in  l83i>.  the  character 
of  the  plays  being  high  and  the  actors  ex 
cellcnt.  The  playbills  containc<l  such  names 
as  Booth,  John  .Seftoii,  I'lacidc,  Forrest, 
Charles  Thome.  Wallack.  Celeste.  an<l  others, 

Here,  some  historians  aver.  F.dwin  IVKith 
was  suddenly  thrust  upon  the  stage  to  lake 
his  father's  part  on  an  evening  when  the  sire 
was  too  drunk  to  g<>  upon  the  stage.  There 
was  a  fire  in  the  lion.se  in  1859.  and  there- 
after the  place  was  abandoned  to  a  lower 
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class  of  rlrama.  One  of  the  successes  of  the  theatre  was  a  version 
of  "I'ncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  but  it  was  no  ilistiuction  in  those  days  to 
have  an  "I'ncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  for  the  piece  was  given  all  over 

tlic  city;  in  fact,  wherever 
there  was  a  theatre. 

IUirtt>n's  Theatre,  on  the 
site  of  I'almo's  Opera  House, 
was  situated  at  .v;-4i  Cham- 
bers Street,  it  was  first 
opene<l  in  1844,  but  the 
shcritTs  were  soon  in  posses- 
sion because  of  a  disastrous 
season.  The  management 
was  assumetl  by  liurton  in 
1848,  with  John  llrougham 
as  stage  manager,  and  dur- 
ing their  regime  many  Dick- 
ens dramatizations  were  at- 
lemptc<l,  In  1876,  the  .Amer- 
ican Xews  Company  passed 
into  the  building. 

The  <d<l  Broadway  The- 
atre, on  the  east  side  of  the 
avenue,  between  I'earl  and 
.\nlhony  ( Worth )  Streets, 
in  fact.  32'>-28  Br<iadway, 
was  modelled  after  the  Lon- 
don Haymarket.  It  was 
opened  in  1847,  and  a  long 
list  of  notable  actors  forms 
its  rosier:  Henry  Wallack, 
Lester  Wallack,  .Mnrdock. 
Brough.im,  Forrest.  Coul- 
dock,  Uavidge.  Brooke,  and  Ciislitnan.  These  names  were  to  re- 
main on  Broa<lway  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

One  of  the  chief  distinctions  of  the  .Astor  Place  Opera  House 
was  the  riot,  which  has  lieen  considereil  in  a  previous  i.ssue  of  the 
Tiihu\TRK  .\l.\i;.\zi.\E.  It  was  ojR'ned  in  1847,  and  theatrical  pol- 
itics kille<l  its  chances  as  a  home  for  music.  Tripler  Hall  was 
built  on  property  owned  by  John  L.nfarge,  on  the  west  side  of 
Broadway,  nearly  opfiosite  Bond  Street.  Built  originally  for  the 
aj)i>carance  of  fenny  Lind.  it  was  also  used  for  balls  and  lectures. 
Here  it  was  that  stime  of  the  most  heated  abolitionist  meetings 
were  comlucted.  Opened  in  1850  as  a  playhouse,  Hackett  w  as  its 
one-time  manager.  Rachel  apjiearcd  on  its  stage  in  1855.  That 
same  year  the  place  passed  under  the  management  of  I.aura 
Keene,  much  to  the  bitter  denouncement  of  the  press  and  her 
associates.   On  the  opening.  "Prince  Charming "  was  announced. 

but  someone  slashed  the  scenery  as  rehearsals 
were  nearing  completion. 

'flic  house  was  known  as  the  I..iura 
Keenc's  V  arieties,  and  bore,  in  1856,  Miss 
Keene  herself  appeared  in  a  garbled  version 
of  "Camille."  the  original  version  of  which 
was  playc<l  by  .Matilda  Heron.  The  theatre 
had  a  brilliant  career  under  various  man- 
agers, in  iWi4,  F.dwin  B<joth.  with  others, 
undertaking  his  first  hu.siness  venture  in  the 
managerial  line.  This  same  year  the  three 
sons  of  the  elder  Booth  were  seen  in  a  jiro- 
•luction  of  "Julius  Cjcsar."  The  lumse  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  on  its  site  was 
erected  the  (  Jraml  Central  Hotel. 

In  passing,  we  must  mention  Fellows 
Opera  Houh-  at  444  Broadw.iy,  openeil  in 
1850.  and  bunied  three  times.  From  its 
stage  emanated  the  fame  of  Wood's  and 
Chri-sty's  tninstrcl.s. 

Brougham's  Lyceum,  on  the  west  side  of 
Broadway,  two  doors  IkIow  Broome  Street, 
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■lift  witli  Krcat  siutcss  during  its  first 
season  uf  1851.  'I'lie  Wallacks  ami  the 
bavviipurts,  Cusliman  and  Macdcr  ap- 
peared here,  ami  here  also  there  came 
very  near  being  a  ri<»t,  chic  to  public 
(ceHng  over  ihe  I'urrest  (Hvorcc  suit, 
which  formed  the  chief  topic  in  tlie 
papers.  In  185s,  the  hmisc  passed  mi- 
dcr  the  nianagcnicnt  of  J.  W.  Wallack. 
I'or  many  years  to  follow,  the  name  of 
Wallack  was  to  represent  the  best  in 
theatrical  management.  In  fact,  W'nl- 
lack's  Lyceiun  wa*  noted  for  its  excel- 
lent SItakesiH-arian  proiluction.s ;  tin- 
actor  manager,  if  any  thing,  was  Knglish 
in  his  tastes,  and  he  iMrcanu-  a  tirm  be- 
liever in  the  old  Comedy.  Old-timers 
probably  remember  the  a|>pcarancc  <jf 
E,  i\.  Sothcrn  as  .\rmand  Diival,  *|Uilo 
a  different  role  from  Dumlrcary.  \\  hen 
Wallack  nu'vcil  to  the  Thirteenth  .Street 
Theatre,  the  old  playlhuise  he  left  went 
through  diverse  changes  ami  its  history 
has  to  be  followed  under  the  various 
names  of  .Music  Hall,  the  New  York 
Athenaeum,  .Mary  f'rovost's  Theatre 
the  tiernian  Opera  House,  and  the  Xew 
York  'riiealrc,  In  iSdj,  J<din  K.  Owens 
was  the  chief  attraction. 

Froni  now  on  we  may  look  for  the 
amusement  centre  around  l-'ourteenlh 
Street.  Many  of  Daly's  New  York 
comedies  give  the  society  atmosphere  of 
tliat  time,  and  as  the  .Metropolitan 
Opera  House  is  nosv  the  centre  of  the 
whirl  of  social  things,  .so  the  .\cadcmy 
of  Music,  opened  in  1854,  was  the  cen- 
tre then.  It  is  useless  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  career  of  that  famous  house, 
now  given  over  to  cheap  sttKrk  an<l  mov- 
ing pictures.  We  are  familiar  with  the  occasi<mal  apjK-arances  of 
well-known  stars  there  to-<lay,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Frohnian  is  still 
of  the  iK'lief  th.it  here  a  People's  Theatre  woidd  be  an  excellent 
financial  venture.  In  those  days,  Grisi,  Gara  Louise  Kellogg, 
Janauschek,  Nilsson,  .Salvini,  Rossi,  Patti.  Thctxlore  Thomas,  and 
a  coterie  nf  other  stars  were  featured  there. 

The  rc.Tl  l^iura  Keenc's  Varieties,  situated  at  6J4  Broadway, 
above  Houston  .'Street,  was  opened  in  1856.    An  excellent  com- 

 psny  was  maintained,  and 

though  Miss  Keenc  was  in- 
clined to  be  exacting,  many 
successes  were  achieved.  Per- 
haps the  most  surprising  one 
was  "Our  .\mcrican  I'ousin," 
in  which  the  laurels  were 
quite  taken  away  from  the 
other  actors  by  the  eccen- 
tricities of  Sothcrn  as  Dun- 
dreary. Joseph  Jcflfersoti  was 
in  the  cast. 

Mrs.  WiHid'st  )lyinpic  flour- 
ished on  the  same  site  in  ifVi.V 
Davidge,  Stoddart  and  Clarke 
appeared  there,  as  did  also 
Gtarles  Wyn<lhani,  fresh  from 
(he  I'liion  .\rmy  at  Gettys- 
burg. .\ugustin  Daly  assumed 
the  management  in  1877. 

The  People's  Theatre,  near 
Spring  Street,  at  i<w  IJowery, 
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»:<■>  miuiaged  by  Tony  Pastor  in  1SI18. 
It  has  now  been  turned  mto  a  Hebrew 
Theatre, but  then  it  pr<M]uccd  such  plays 
as  "Kast  Lvnne,"  "Davy  Crockett." 
"The  Two  Orphans. I'lie  Shaiigh- 
raun,"  ami  "The  Silver  King."  In 
iHSij.  E.  II.  Sothcrn  appcartd  there  in 
•The  Highest  liidder." 

W  e  arc  now  .sufticiently  "up  town"  to 
give  the  theatres  4>nly  a  (kassing  notice, 
for  they  are  no  longer  forgotten;  they 
ha\'e  simply  been  rcplaceil.  As  the  the- 
atres moved  farther  up  I'roadway,  the 
theatrical  district  iK-came  more  concen- 
trated, 'lliis  may  be  Iwd  tor  business, 
since  congestion  is  never  a  giMxl  phase 
of  any  cntcri>ri»e. 

The  N'ew  flowery,  two  blocks  from 
the  Old  I  lott  ery  and  near  Hester  Street, 
existed  from  1851;  lo  l8//(.  The  Irving 
Place  Tluatre  began  in  iWxt  as  Irving 
Hall,  hut  its  was  >u|H-rfluims  as  a 
ballroom  after  the  erection  of  Steinw.">y 
Hall.  The  new  building  erected  on  its 
site  was  al  first  called  the  .\mbcrg 
Theatre  (lKfW».  and  in  |8<>.1  Conrcid 
assuiiieil  the  man.igemcnt,  raising  its 
st.indard  as  a  home  for  4>erman  drama. 

Wallack's  Tliirtccnth  Street  Theatre 
was  oi>eiled  in  iSin,  and  its  brilliant 
career  has  U-comt  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Wallack  family.  After  Wallack 
clescrteil  it,  I  be  name  was  changed  to 
The  .Star.  I'rom  1883  lo  l8i»,  a  long 
list  of  brilliant  stars  accumulated.  The 
familiar  bricK  structure  was  torn  down 
in  1901,  the  autliencc  on  the  filial  cur- 
tain singing  Auld  Lang  Sync. 

W<io<rs  .Minstrel  Hail  was  situated  at 
514  liroailway,  on  the  cast  side,  just 
1k-1ow  Spring  Street.  It  had  once  In-cn  used  as  a  synagogue,  but 
in  i8<>2  was  given  over  to  cheap  amusement  of  the  spectacular 
sort.    In  18(17,     wf*  known  as  Wtx^l's  Theatre  t'omique. 

The  .-Xihenaeuin,  at  7^8  Uroadway,  op|)ositc  Wavcrly  Place, 
was  once  a  church.  In  1873,  Daly  a>sumeil  the  management  for 
a  short  while,  but  its  history  strelches  as  far  back  as  He 
also  managed  the  Fifth  .\venuc  Opera  House  in  l8(i<».  alter  John 
llroiigham  hail  trieil  the  management.  In  xH-ri  Oara  Morris 
appi'arcd  there.  The  house 
burned  <lown  in  1873.  antl 
Daly  took  his  coini>any  to  the 
Worrell  .Sisters'  Kew  York 
Theatre  on  llroadway  at 
F.ighth  Street. 

The  site  of  Daly's  Fifth 
.\veniic  liccanic  the  site  for 
the  Madison  St|iiare  Theatre, 
whose  brilliant  history,  begin- 
ning with  Steele  Mackaye's 
ownership  in  1871).  has  been 
partly  sketched  by  Daniel 
Frohman.  Holland,  Mans- 
field, Hoyt,  and  all  the  well- 
known  stars,  ti>o  well  known 
to  be  forgotten  even  by  a  new 
generation,  began  to  gain  as- 
cendency in  that  small  play- 
house. Ttic  theatre  has  only 
recently  been  obliterated  by  a 
huge  office  building-  a  huge 
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\'liN  tlioufjli  the  luitiilicr  of  pbiy- 
ImidCs  ill  America  rtiuy  nut  be  a 
siKi'  of  ptipiilar  rcspoiiM:  lo  llic 
drama  ( fur  the  American  |>ei>plc  are  ajit 
to  be  paissive  rattier  than  active  in  art), 
there  i>  a  rather  extensive  colimy  very  near 
the  heart  of  New  York  where  the  stage 
represents  a  rcall\  serious  part  uf  the  daily 
life  of  the  ixM'plc.  Here,  in  the  Bohemi.'in 
scclii:n  111  the  city,  hi-uvci-ii,  .  Sivtictli 
Street  anil  Ninetieth  Street,  on  the  IvasI 
Si»lr.  the  butchers,  the  bakers  ^ 
an.l  the  camllestick-niakers  f^QQ}  Boheima 
have    for  twenty  years  been 

actively  en^a^etl  in  prodiiciii);  all  s<>rt>  ni  ilriiiua,  the  pri)fili  of 
which  are  ilcvuled  to  charity  and  to  the  perpetuation  of  ihi'  ilraiii- 
atic  work  it>elf.  On  the  sla^c  of  the  three  theatres  that  this 
interesting  jieople  have  established,  the  s.'ili.ioii-kecper  become*  a 
j)ricsl,  the  grocer  a  baron,  the  real  estate  operator  a  bcgger,  and 
all  his  friends  and  ciistfimcrs,  his  debtors  and  creditors,  conic  to 
see  hhii  on  Sunday  afienioons,  playing  his  part  with  the  other 
volunteer  actors  and  actresses — and  most  of  thciti  playing  re- 
markably well. 

The  I'nhcmians  seem  really  li>  play  for  pleasure,  but  they  take 
their  pleasure  seriously.  At  the  native  jingoistic  melodrama,  anrl 
at  the  ultra  iiicxlcrn  musical  ccjiiicJy  alike,  the  whole  of  some 
very  large  families  are  to  be  seen.  Someliiiies  the  baby  is  taken 
along,  and  the  entire  pit  (there  is  nothing  but  pit)  is  nearly  al- 
ways crowded.  The  auilieiices  are  attentive,  and  the  smoking  of 
the  /"ii/iT  fmnilias.  which  is  universal,  cloes  not  ap|>ear  to  annoy. 

The  first  llleatrc  established  liy  the  lift)'  tlioitsand  Ilohcniians 
in  New  York  was  in  Fifth  Street, 
anil  was  little  more  than  a  huge 
hall  with  a  small  stage  at  one  end 
of  it  and  weird,  tall  pictures  on 
the  walls,  huge  wtKxIcn,  or  iniila- 
tion  w  oe  Mien,  rafters  across  the 
ceiling,  with  flaring  gas  lamps 
hanging  here  an<l  there  upon 
them.  Later  on  a  theatre  of 
sonu'thing  iif  the  -ame  s<irt  was 
built  in  Seventy-first  Street,  and 
then  the  large  national  nohcmian 
hall  in  Seventy-third  Street,  but  the  bi-st  coniiany  at  present 
cives  its  performances  in  Sokol  Hall,  which  was  established  by 
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of  l5ohertiia.  which  lias  schools  and  gym- 
nasiums and  hospitals  and  is  very  wealthy, 
and  some  day  aims  to  bring  alMiui  the  rc- 
liabitati*^>n  of  Ijohcniia  on  an  iuilc]K-iidcnt 
basis.  Sokol,  we  arc  told,  means  falcon, 
and  tile  falcon  is  the  national  bird  of  Bo- 
hemia. Kvery  five  years  this  society 
meets  in  Tragiie,  and  this  year,  which  liap- 
pens  to  be  the  time  of  meeting,  the  .Vincri- 
c.-itt  braiK'li  ul  the  society  ha:>  charictcd  an 
entire  steamer  from  the  Hollan<l-.\iiieri- 
^  __      _      ran  Line,  and  for  the  first  time 

high  seas  will  lly  the  I'loheinian 
llag.  Tciwanl  all  tlic.>H.'  patriotic  detiumstrations  the  .Austrian 
government  is  using  the  wisest  kind  of  i>olicy:  that  of  giving 
many  concessions  and  tolerating  all  things.  Hxccpt  for  this,  the 
liohcmians  tledare.  .she  could  nut  retain  her  control. 

Realizing  the  feeling  at  work  in  the  spirits  of  this  people,  we 
can  easily  understand  the  quivering  entluisiasni  and  the  tearful 
tremors  under  which  the  audiences  view  performances  of  "INoli- 
lavci,"  the  national  Uohcmian  tragedy,  whenever  these  are  given. 
This  title  is  the  name  of  a  tril>c.  and  means  "the  head  of  a  dog," 
and  it  <leals  with  the  story  of  the  war  against  (  icrniany  just  be- 
fore 1G21,  when  lloheinia  lost  its  independence.  From  that  time 
until  about  1K4S  the  country  was  completely  dominntod  by  Gcr- 
niany  and  its  language  was  entirely  lost,  except  in  a  few  of  the 
miter  provinces.  The  heroes  of  the  play  are  the  fluids,  who. 
according  tn  legend,  jxissessed  a  charier  frmn  the  King  of  IU>- 
hcmia  to  walk  the  borderland  between  their  country  anil  (iermaiiy 
and  to  defen<l  their  people  from  (icniian  invasion.   Of  course, 

these  patriots  occasionally  cro.ssed 
the  border,  and  about  1S45  the 
l'"m|x?ror  of  .\ustria  heard  of 
ilicir  assaults  on  the  nermans. 
.Sn  he  revoked  the  charter,  and 
their  hero  (who  is  the  hero  of 
the  i>lay)  was  hanged. 

When  this  scene  takes  place  in 
the  drama  there  is  universal  weep- 
ing all  over  the  house,  and  even 
Nasi'  New  Yorkers  cann<Jt  help 
being  thrilleil  by  the  nationalistic 
spirit  tlvat  has  c<mie  down  through  so  many  generations  of  op- 
pression.   As  the  curtain  descends  on  the  fmal  .ict  the  a]iplan?e 
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the  Sokols,  a  brgc  Bohemian  society,  a  kin«l  of  national  guard    is  simply  terrific:  applause  such  as  one  never  sees  etjualled  in 
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New  York,  except,  perhaps,  at  the  performances  of  Orlcneflf 
in  Russian,  when,  with  a  torlnreil  vvriKglc  and  the  accent*  of  a 
little  child,  lie  finallv  jjives  way  to  a  sitflciiin);  xrain  in  tlw  last 
scene  of  Ibsen's  drama,  "Ghosts." 

Tragic  momctUs  are  not,  how- 
ever, ihc  only  ones  that  arc  en- 
joyed by  the  Hohcinian  theatrc- 
Roers.  for  during;  the  |iasi  ntonth 
they  have  Riven  several  perform- 
ances of  the  "l.ustipe  Bauer,"  a 
new  musical  comedy  by  the  author 
of  "The  Merry  Widow,"  of  which 
Messrs.  Klaw  and  Krlangcr  have 
tlic  American  rights,  an<l  which  will 
appear  on  liroadway  in  more  cx- 
peitMvc  accoutrement  next  year. 
This  play  has  been  translated  from 
German  into  llohcmian  by  Mrs. 
I'rusa,  who  was  herself  an  actress 
in  Bohemia,  but  svith  whose  fiKurc 
American  life  seems  to  have  agreed 
Utn  well  to  iKjrmit  her  continuing 
lo  take  any  serious  roles.  The  par- 
ticular delight  of  the  audiences  in 
this  piece  was  a  little  child  of  ten 
years  of  aKC,  named  Itcrtha  Kau- 
ders,  whose  mother  was  an  actress 
in  Pxihemia  and  who«.e  father  is  a 
bookkeeper  in  a  l»eer-l)otllin>;  busi- 
ness. She  playcil  the  part  of  a 
yonnjj  lioy  in  such  farcically  adcijuate  fashion  as  to  convidse  at 
least  thrt-c  auilicnccs  in  three  successive  weeks.  The  prima- 
donna  role  was  played  and  sung  by  Josephine  Lier.  who  has 
gradiuiled  from  an  .\merican  dramatic  sch(x>l  and  has  an  ex- 
ceptional voice.  Miss  I.icr,  we  learn,  is  a  biiokkee|)cr  in  a  fac- 
tury  in  Sevcnty-secfirul  Street,  and  Alln-rt  Tvnly.  wlu>  take^^ 
one  of  the  chief  men's  parts,  is  a  bank  clerk  on  I*"irst  .Avenue. 

Other  plays  that  have  been  given  by  the  performers  Jit  Sokol 
Hall  arc  "Pupjwnfcc"  ("The  Doll's  Fairy").  ".Mademoiselle 
Toiirbillon"  (which  was  translated  from  the  French),  "The  Two 
Orphan.s,"  "The  rknids"  (by  the  most  |M>pular  native  dramatist, 
Kvapil).  which  last  year  was  pr<i<lucci|  in  an  Fnglish  translation 
bv  Charles  Recht  at  the  ISijon  Theatre  nmlcr  the  <lircction  of 
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Julius  Hopp:  "The  Iron  Master."  by  Ohnet,  and  a  great  many 
|)crfi>nnances  of  "Alma.  Wo  Wohn^t  On?"  which  Mrs.  Prusa 
translated  from  the  original  French.   This  great  variety  of  rci)er- 

t<iry  has  all  l»ccn  given  during 
the  present  season,  oivl  the  variety 
of  out-side  activity  in  which  the 
various  nienilicrs  i.f  the  cast*  en- 
gaged was  tpiitc  cipial  to  that  of 
the  plays  which  they  pnxhiced.  In 
the  .Sokol  Hall  Cfmipany  alone  one 
part  was  taken  by  a  butcher,  one 
bv  a  button  manufacturer,  one  by 
a  fern  flealer,  one  by  a  piano  tlles- 
man.  another  by  a  barber,  and  still 
another  by  a  candy  chef.  .Ml  the 
rchcar.s.ils  are  held  after  business 
hours,  many  of  iheni  not  starting 
until  half-past  nine  or  ten  o'cloi-k 
in  the  evening,  ami  all  of  them 
dirccte<l  by  fellow  workmen  of 
especial  talent. 

.Most  of  us  know  practically 
nothing  ahont  the  real  Ituhemians. 
We  imagine  that  they  arc  some 
outgrowth  of  the  gyp\v  tribes  that 
invailcd  Paris  generations  ago,  ami 
that  were  called  Itoheinians  as  a 
term  of  reproach.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  real  lioheniians  ought  to 
I>e  called  fitechs.  ami  not  I'.o- 
hcniians  at  all.  They  are  an  ini|K>rtant  elemertt  in  New  N'ork.  Clii- 
cagoand  niany  other  |wrtsof  the  L'nited  .States.  They  have,  among 
other  things,  two  ilaily  news[>a|H-rs.  one  sjiciali^t  weekly,  one 
free-thought  monthly,  one  anarchist  jviper,  a  free  sclnxil  in  New 
York  of  eight  Inniilreil  attendants,  aiul  a  large  press  assiviation. 
with  its  main  office  in  Chicago,  which  sends  out  news  on  Itohrniia 
anil  liohemianism  to  the  other  newspa|)ers  <>{  the  country.  The 
ISohentians  are  an  unusually  "radical"  pe«>|>le.  but  not  in  the  way 
in  which  they  are  generally  supf)05cd  to  be.  They  are  intereMe<l 
in  thought  of  all  sorts  and  in  art  of  many  kinds,  and  they  are 
lacking  in  much  of  onr  .Xmerican  prmlery.  To  that  extent  onr 
usually  prejudicc<l  conception  of  "Itohemia"  justly  applies  to 
them.  P..  Ri  ssii.i.  IIkhts. 
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Playhouses  in  Shakespeare's  Day 


'HAT  were  the 
I^n<lon  theatres 
like  ill  Sliakc- 
spearc's  clay?  This  is.  a  c|ue5tif>n  of  necessary  interest,  which 
many  scholars  ami  hist<:rian>  have  askcil  ami  sought  to  answer. 
Tlie  evidence,  as  in  most  matters  regarding  the  ]Hict  who  is  at  the 
same  time  liic  worhl's  grealc^it.  am!  in  many  ways  most  mysteri- 
ous, is  fra.i^incntary  ami  imsatisfyinj;-  l-'vcrvlKxIy  has  seen  the 
|>ictures  uf  tnwcr-iike,  circular  >  r  m-tagoiial  ImiUlin^.  taken  from 
i>lil  ina|)s  of  Loiiiliin  an<l  variimsly  lalicleil  the  Ki>s*\  ihc  Swan, 
the  HojK'.  or  the  (IIoIk:  Theatre.  Nearly  all  of  these  |)icturc> 
show  the  li^nres  of  men  and  women  stantlin^  altonl.  close  t>i  the 
wall;  anil,  if  their  stature  Ik-  taken  as  a  scale,  it  would  seem  that 
the  eililice  was,  in  each  case,  ridiculously  small.  Indeed,  if  the 
manager  could  have  crtjwded  twenty  such  sjieclators  into  any  one 
of  these  playhouses,  he  wouiil  have  hail  to  presume  very  boldly 
upon  ct>r]>oreaI  elasticity. 

We  have  some  data,  however,  rejprding  several  F.lizahcthan 
theatres,  atnl  otir  conviction  that  these  okl  drawings  are  absurdly 
dispropor- 
tionate  is  there- 
by con  li  r  m  e  d. 
Nevertheless,  es- 
timates of  the 
scaling— or,  more 
ustially.  staniiiiiK 
— capacities  have 
greatly  varied, 
ranging,  in  fact, 
from  three  hun- 
dred to  twelve 
h  u  n  d  r  c  d.  One 
investigator  has 
even  gone  so  far 
as  to  conclude 
that  the  I'ortune 
Theatre  had  room 
in  it  for  nearly 
three  thousand 
|)cnple,  but  t  h  e 
evidence  uijon 
which  he  bases 
this  hasty  opin- 
ion is  most  un- 
trustworthy, 

.\t  all  events,  there  were  n»orc  than  a  <luzcn  of  these  playhouses 
in  London,  at  or  near  SItakesjicare's  time,  including,  in  addition 
til  those  alreaily  mentioncil.  the  Theatre,  the  Curtain,  the  l!lack- 
friars.  the  Wliitefriars,  I'aris  (iarden.  .Nesvington  I'.utts,  the  Rc<l 
Hull,  and  the  Cockpit.  The  (  JIoIk.  of  course,  is  the  most  famous 
of  them  all,  for  it  is  most  closely  associated  with  the  Hard  of 
Avon.  W'e  know  about  when  it  was  erected,  through  a  bond 
dated  December  2j,  151)3,  given  by  Kicbard  r.url)age,  the  celc- 
br-itcd  actor,  to  one  Peter  Streete.  Tiie  building  was  of  w<Kjd. 
hexagonal  without,  circular  within,  and  o|>en  to  the  weather,  ex- 
cept for  the  "upper"  part  of  the  stage,  which  was  covered  with  a 
thatched  roof.  The  aforesaid  Peter  Streete,  having  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  his  theatre-building  capacities,  was  given  the  con- 
tract live  years  later,  in  I5<>9,  to  erect  another  playhouse  on  the 
same  plan.  This  was  tlie  Fortune,  in  Golding  l.ane.  It  was  con- 
structed for  Messieurs  IToislowe  and  .\llcyn,  the  one  a  manager, 
the  other  an  actor;  and  it  was  somewhat  more  ornamental  than 
the  Globe.  The  latter  was  indeed  a  primitive  stniclurc.  having 
but  two  doors,  one  each  to  the  auditorium  and  to  the  dressing- 
room.  It  has  been  thought  that  it  got  its  name  from  a  {jossible 
sign  representing  Hercules  or  .Xtlas  supjKjrting  the  globe,  with 
the  motto:  Tottis  mumius  atjil  hislriom-m,  which  surely  is  some- 
thing like  saying.  ".Ml  the  world's  a  stage." 

.\t  all  events,  the  first  fdohc  Theatre  had  a  brief,  if  glorious 
career,  and  cerlninly  a  brillianl  end.  This  latter  orciirrcd  on  St. 
Peter's  Ikiy.  June  20.  tfil^.  and  g<Kn|  .Sir  Henry  Wotton  nwy  be 
alkiwed  to  lell  the  story  in  his  own  picturesque  words:   "Now  to 
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let  matters  of  state  sleep," 

be  wrt>te  to  his  nejihew 
three  days  after  the  event, 
"I  will  entertain  you  at  the  present  with  what  hath  happened  this 
week  at  the  ISank-sidc.  The  King's  players  had  a  new  play  called 
'.Ml  Is  True.*  representing  some  principal  pieces  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  liightli,  which  was  set  forth  with  many  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  pomp  and  majesty,  even  to  the  matting  of  the 
st.ige;  the  knights  of  the  order  with  their  (  ieorgcs  and  (  iarter,  the 
guards  with  their  embroidered  coals  and  the  like:  sufficient,  in 
truth,  within  a  vvliile,  to  make  greatness  very  familiar,  if  not 
ri<licuIous.  Now  King  Henry,  making  a  mask  at  the  Cardinal 
W'olsey's  bouse,  and  certain  caniums  In-ing  sh<it  oiT  at  bis  entry, 
some  of  the  pa|>er,  or  other  stuff  wherewith  oiic  of  them  was 
stoppe<l.  did  light  on  the  thatch,  where,  being  thought  at  first  but 
an  iillc  smoke,  and  their  eyes  more  attentive  to  the  show,  it  kin<lleil 
inwardly  and  ran  round  like  a  train,  consuming,  within  less  than 
.m  hour,  the  whole  house  to  the  very  grounds.  This  was  Ihc  fatal 
period  of  that  virtuous  fabric,  wherein  yet  nothing  did  jierish  but 

wood  an<l  straw, 
and  a  few  for- 
saken cloaks: 
only  one  man  had 
his  breeches  set 
on  lire,  that  would 
perhaps  have 
broiled  him,  if  he 
had  not,  by  the 
benefit  of  a  provi- 
dent wit,  put  it 
out  with  liottle 
ale." 

.Another  writer 
of  the  time  gives 
a  similar  account, 
adding.  "It  was  a 
grejit  inar\'el  and 
fair  gMce  of  God, 
that  t  h  e  people 
had  so  little  harm, 
having  but  t  w  o 
narrow  doors  to 
get  out."    T  h  e 
following  spring 
t  h  e  Globe  The- 
atre was  rebuilt,  and  a  poetaster  of  the  |>eriod  burst  into  verse: 
"I'nr  where  Iwforc  it  liad  a  thalclii'd  Iiiilo, 
\inv  to  a  stately  theatre  'tis  turned." 
Tile,  instead  of  straw,  was  iloiibtless  employed  for  the  riMifing; 
but  the  walls  were  still  of  wood.    It  was  in  use  for  thirty  years, 
and  then,  much  out  of  re|>air,  was  probably  torn  down.  After  the 
Restoration,  when  the  theatres  were  all  re-opened,  nothing  more 
is  heard  of  the  ("dobc. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  the  Fortune,  in  Goldtng  I^ine.  built  by 
llie  same  carpenter  and  on  the  same  plan,  but  square  inside  and 
out  and  of  a  cross-timbered  plaster  c<instruction.  Its  dimensions 
were  eighty  by  eighty  feet  without,  and  fifty-five  within.  Its 
foundation,  of  piles,  brick,  lime,  and  saml,  was  to  extend  at  least 
one  foot  alKJve  ground.  Each  siilc  of  the  quadrangle,  then,  gave 
twelve  and  a  half  feet  of  space  for  the  "rooms''  or  boxes,  gal- 
leries, and  staircases  in  front  and  for  the  "tiring-house"  behind. 
There  were  three  tiers  of  these  lx>xes  and  galleries,  respectively, 
twelve,  eleven,  and  nine  feet  high.  The  total  altitude  of  the 
structure,  therefore,  was  thirtx-thrcc  feet  above  ground.  To 
picture  a  building  of  such  ilimcnsions.  or  one  like  it  in  plan,  even 
if  circular  in  form,  as  if  it  were  a  tower,  the  height  of  which  was 
equal  to.  or  greater  than  its  di.imeter.  is  manifestly  .ibsurd.  The 
"gentlemen's  rooms"  and  the  "two-|>ciiny  rooms"  were  to  have 
four  divisions,  and,  together  with  the  staircases  an<l  jmssagcs, 
were  to  l>e  plastered  and  ceiled.  Cither  "rooms,"  furnished  with 
seals  and  lloore<l  with  de.tl  Itoaids.  and  Ihe  "stairs,  conveyances 
and  divisions,"  were  lo  lie  the  {Continued  on  fage  ix) 
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Till-:     THEATRE     MAGAZIXE  ADVERTISER 


With  a  N'ictor  or  X'ictor A'irtrola  you  can  «Mijoy  tli«:  music 
of  the  most  Cainous  bands  and  orchestras  without  yoinj;  a  step 
away  from  liomr. 

Von  can  niak«,'  up  a  pr<><;ram  tt»  suit  yourself,  and  hear  in 
one  afternoon  «>r  »-vening  twt'lvf  of  thi-  world's  j^reatcst  musical 
orjfani/.ations: 

ISOOO  '  S»l«:lion    Soum'i  Band 

I  Frcttchutz  Ovi^rtufe  Sdum'*  B«nd 

Kiy^j  I  M»riOTia  Wallxea  U.  5.  Marine  Band 

I  Amin*  Serenade   ,.,  Prror'i  Band 

.1l>i'n    Cavalleria  Ruiticana  Prvlud*  Veaaella'i  Italian  Band 

.11K3.;    Sakuntala  Overture   Kryl'i  Bnhrmian  Band 

3I*»76   Setniramide  Overture    Police  BAncI  of  Mexico 

IWSK  '  Seeond  Cha»eur>  March  Card*  Rcpublicaine  Band  of  France 

i  Apache  Dance   Black  Diamondft  Band  of  l^ndon 

f  "I)e  Guardia"  Twc»-Step  Royal  Miltlary  Band  of  Madrid 

1  Dance  "Luii  Alamo"   Royal  Military  Band  of  Madrid 

70070    Dance  of  the  Hour*  Victor  Herbert'!  Orcheatra 

S'mH    Fault  Ballet  Mu>i<— Fimk  L'OrcheaIre  Symphonique  of  Parii 

'^1779   l^ohencrin  Prelude   .  U  Sula  Orchetir*  of  Milaa 

I  IiiMilrfiis  of  ciiln-r  liami  selections,  and  Kraii'I  niK-ra  ana^.  >.urfil 
iniisic.  pninilar  song  hits — cvcr>'tliiitg  yon  wisli. 

Any  V'ictor  <lealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  )>lay  yonr 
favorite  music  and  dcmonstrnto  to  you  the  wonderlul  \'ictor-\'ii-trola. 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co,  Camden,  N.  J,,  U.  S.  A. 

IkfJDrr  i.mtvl>*M  Lu  .  MuMKd.  C*na>lMh  lliwri1*i>>«» 
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Victor- Victrolas 
S)5 10  S200 


Victor 


Victors  . 
SlOloSlOO  L 


New  Victor  Record*  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  c^ach  month 


TT'^  Kl-  Kl'  the-  hair  ami  siaip  in  a  normal  healthy 
condition  medical  authorities  aiivisc  that  men 
should   shampoo  once  a  week;  women  once  a 

fortnitrttt,  with 

Packers  Tar  Soap 

yl'urc  as  the  Pincs) 

In  r»i«  ol  dandruff,  or  picinjruie  ]om  oI  ihc  hair,  (he  IrequcDcv  ol 
shimpooing  depends  or  course  on  the  nec>is  ol  each  person.  The 
systematic  use  of  Parker's  Tar  Soap  ha>  been  (bund  the  nio«i  laiistar. 
lory  and  depcndalile  means  of  keeping  the  scalp  active  and  bcallhv. 


Senii  for  our  booklet  of  prsiiitai  infonraiioi 
Ore  fitr  liic  Hair  tai  Scsi|i. "  Miiird 
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The  I'ackcr  Mr'!'.Co.,Siiitc  S-'v,Si  Ftilton  St.,  N.  Y. 


painto  Tl|int  (^bcre6 
Can6g  Coatci 
Glictofn^  (6um 

Look  for  the  Birxi  Cards  in  the 
packets.  You  can  secure  a 
beautiful  Bird  Albuna  FREE. 

Half  a  nsiUioii  Inlln  uf  all  kinda— iocladlns 
Cruwo-(x|ia,  chtMrro.  tcacKct*,  ct^,  arc  <ollmi«| 
iiur  womlrrful  Urd  Stadias  -  (a)ibfal  raptodisc- 
liiini  of  .Xitwnvin  btrili  in  full  rokir*.  with 
tU«crt](lti'n  of  Ihc  tarxla'  |tlunitt|tr,  hahitt.  ail<I 
hiiw  t't  kiiiw  Ibrni  u«i  ufhl  Y<ii>  Mill  finil 
•  <aitf  bcaullfiil  biril  (ilctuf*  In  laili  |UMkrl  <it 
ChiclcU.  Slid  iM  any  fifty  t»f  thifs*  iiidttTi* 
aillt  ten  cetits  in  itaitil**  and  wr  wilt  wml 
yiM— free    "•■t  R  i  i  .1    A  Hi  u  ». 

The  refinement  of  chew- 
ing gum  for  people  of 
refinement  It's  the  pep- 
permint— ^the  true  mint 

For  Sale  ui  nil  the  Better  Sort  of  Niom 

V   111*'  Oiiiu'V  aisil  In  V 
l*>  ui.l  JS:  Packeu 


amrrican  |3la)2tori5l)t 

(>>hU»«)  ukI  tda>J 

by  WIUOAM  T.  PRICE 
IS  CenU  a  Copy  $1.50  ■  Yaar 

THE  AMERICAN  PtJiY  WRIGHT,  a 
■aoolhly  pulibcaaioa,  with  its  hru  usue  daied 
Jaaaaiy  15,  1912,  «>ill  be  ileta<>d  lo  llw  utk- 
BKal  dacuaiaoa  ol  piayi  and  pAatwiSaig.  It  will  five 
such  full  inlodaalioa  as  is  deseed  and  needed  by  slu- 
dsau  at  the  draaa.  b  will  be  a  eoaaplale  racard  oi 
iJay.  produced  in  New  York  aad  efall  ntbCdied 
plays  aad  books  aad  amcles  woitk  die  whsk  reUhac 
to  the  trckdjfal  mie  oi  the  stafc  ha  reviews  ol  car- 
mil  plays  will  br  aoalylKal.  ikfcded  at  iha  causes  of 
ladurc  oc  success,  hs  vanous  d^tanrnmas  wjl  be  de- 
aMwd  to  hdpi  ia  a  pcsdical  way,  those  wito  accviil 
puysvfiunf  as  sa  atL  It  wil  aim  to  aain  the  cook' 
diace,  iTspKl  aad  ooopssatiaa  oi  all  who  love  muk. 
who  lealizetlse  icstwaiakslain  ol  sMkankip  aad  ym. 
ikaoiaa,  and  who  abkos  suidahu»  whedwt  in  pnrato 
01  ptoleassoasl  Uc.  h  will  beiaipesMd  wsh  iherara- 
eal  pwpess  to  b(  kslpiul,  sad  to  valsdale  the  pnacifJa 
let  iDcth  in  njr  book,  "  The  Analyrsis  oi  l^y  Coa. 
iciuciMv  aad  Dramaaic  Pksnaple."  In  ito  i^adal 
1  hatxws  it  will  be  untte  aay  atM  pwiisiical  thai  has 
to  do  with  ike  slate.  I  akaS  Iff  Ms  aaka  it  iails- 
praiaUe  to  the  eudcxiL 

W,  T.  PRICE.    1440  Broadway.  N.  Y.  Chy 
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"Mum 


SI 


preserves  the  after-bath  sweet- 
ness of  the  body  through  the 
hottest  day 

neutralizes  all 
odor  of  perspiration 

by  acting  on  the  perspiration, 
not  on  the  glands.  Cannot 
harm  skin  or  clothes. 

yKg%  al         Mi  drf«nin*ftl-«orM.   If  rnt 

ittltl  hUn'l  **  MUM*\*ffM<t  M  MIM 

u<l  if  c«nl<  m4  irkl  foa  ■  jat  pc4(piid, 

•MUM"  MFO  CO  iioiChnmutSt  PhiMrifhla 


Send  To  Arizoiu  For  Her  NttiTC  Stone* 

I  km  wliilt  Uut  Mpfikm  nibia^ 
(HBdi,  Mc,  frna  iOc  up;  *Uo  Oncalal 
peul  McUacai,  cwl  $10.00  OM  it  tiJOO 

Wnte  lo  L  AKHBEItGEI.  Bm  >3,  PWmIi,  Aik. 


BEAUTIFUL  ART  IN  BEADWORK 


r*UW  U>^.  taltnt  •  dMiM  f*cai  tha  bosk,  bom^4  orcrth ol  bcacb 
•lid  (AMlf  •  »um  wt»dr3i«  «U  fof  1 100. 

/If  W/^BM  Sl9m  »r  ;5  oirik  ftr  fuCPi'^ 

:  U«i«Ml  B«»4w«rk  C*..  1 7  Wat  4)ih  Si..  N.  Y.  Gty 


Madm  to  orttrr-9o  ^jetictty  match 
fk*  color  fcitm^  of  am  mom 

"You  lelect  ih<  coloc— we'll  nikc 
tDe  riK.  "  Any  widUe-scaniActa  «p 
to  IS  iHt.  Any  leiwft.  Am  COlor 
tone — »of1  and  lubdvcd,  or  tirt|M 
and  striking.  OrifiiaL  IndlvMnali 
artitlbc.  digrulled-  Pure  wool  or 
camcl'i  hiir.  cipcrllf  novfii  at 
short  nolice.  Writf  lor  color  card. 
Order  ttirougti  yourfurninlier. 

Thr^Hxd  tf  Thrvm  WorkjHafi 
/^H^um,  Nmw  York 


Face  Powder  ^ 


TT  WHEN  ROSES  BLOOM— 

WTim  Naiitre  Is  cl<>riifU«  wHli  itic  6rBt  bliuh  o( 
lummeT— then  H  the  rhjrm  of  Iwauiy 
most «p)>rmate«j.  t.AHt.ACHM 
imparts  that  tiwcli  of  delkacT  and  j 
reDnement  tu  the  cwnpleiioa 
which  Auista  Nature  in  rc- 
tiuain£  the  bloom  otf  yoath. 


BEN  Lew  CO. 

Its  Biac^*  Ni^  U».M,  M*M. 


FAY  TEMPLETON 


Magr  •>  time?  ilasn'l  it  given  )ou  a  new 
iwripcctive?" 

Mn«  Trmplflon  no<1dvct  in  her  wriims  way 
wlim  off  the  »li<Kr  "I  ilnn  l  lu-licvc  I  have  lost 
an>-lhitig.  I  Ihmk  I  can  An  the  br«i  wurk  nf  my 
h(c  nnvr.  I  have  an  idea  for  a  |ilay,  and  n  ulay- 
wright  is  interested  in  it  and  may  drrelop  it  fur 
me.  It  i»  a  cnmedy.  hut  has  tears  in  it.  And 
(hat  i»  what  win'),  hcrause  that  is  life.  When  I 
■♦ang  'Roile'  people  asked  me  why  I  »ani!  l«i>  (.r 
three  ni  ihe  hne»  as  though  I  were  K'-ing  t<> 
hurst  into  tears.  "Because,'  I  answered,  "thai  is 
the  way  R<«ie  wi>uld  have  fell.' 

"Mv  coming  hack  lo  the  stage  was  the  result 
of  a  joke.  I  heard  that  they  were  reviving  'I'ina- 
fore.'  I  said  '1  should  like  to  play  Buttercup.' 
The  friend  said,  "Why  n<it?'  and  I  dismissed  the 
idea  with  a  laugh.  Uut  it  had  staririt  mterrti  in 
the  matter,  and  an  t>ffer  came.  I  hesitated— and 
accepted,  as  nne  usually  <|t)c».  Then  this  offer 
came  with  all  its  sentiment— and  money  ,-  she  *aiil 
with  earnest  eamkir. 

"Rut  how  strangely  people  talk  aU>ul  it.  They 
say  to  me.  'Why.  you  haven't  changed.'  and  of 
Mist  Russell,  'She  looks  just  the  same!'  \\'hy 
shouldn't  we  he  the  same?  Did  audiences  exjwct 
us  to  cume  on  with  a  crutch'" 

The  cat  rolled  over  anfl  yawned.  The  dragging 
sounds  and  the  noise  grew  louder,  and  the  pro- 
fanity mor*'  picturesque.  I  arose.  ,ind  Miss  Tcm- 
plrtnn  rose  aUo.  and  with  an  air  of  rrlirf  I  had 
heard  she  didn't  like  interviews.    .Vow  I  knew  it. 

"Did  yr>u  gel  that  liM?"  she  asked  anxi<iusly. 
"T'lrst  you  must  have  a  fair  knowlrilge  o(  all 
branches  of  acting.    Second  " 

"Ves,  thank  you.    I  have  it  alt." 

Ilcr  head,  crowned  by  a  fashionable  mauve  hat. 
leaned  to  one  side.  She  eyed  me  quizzically.  The 
brilliant,  half  mocking  eyes  flashed  their  signal 
iif  the  Fay  Templeton  audiences  see.  For  a  half 
hour  I  had  been  seeing  another  Fay  Templeton 
unknown  of  the  public.  Ihe  woman  who,  the  night 
before,  when  besgtd  to  take  a  chance,  a  dollar 
apiece,  on  a  peart  necklace  that  was  being  raffled 
for  a  sister  player  who  had  fallen  upon  lean. 
anKuisheil  times,  had  sent  out  a  hundred  dollars 
and  a  "(lod  bless  you."  The  lirst  is  worthy  all 
udmiratiun.  The  second  lugs  at  your  lieartslrinKs 
-ind  impresses  the  value  of  the  big  realities  of 
life.  An.s  PsTTtRsoN 


FAMOUS  WOMEN 

ICenli«iie.y  from  f^f  9ft) 


I  he  killing  of  Marat  provides  one  of  the  uiosi 
dramatic  stage  entrances  that  were  transpired  ni 
leality  to  be  re-enacted  by  women  of  the  stage 
n  a  later  century.  The  scene  could  not  have 
lieen  set  in  a  more  tragic  manner.  The  audience 
knows  that  the  old  dog  is  nearing  his  end.  It 
looks  intently  upon  the  little  girl  who  has  ciui- 
ccaled  a  carving  knife  in  her  chemise.  1'hcy 
have  an  inlervicw,  consisting  of  crisp,  sharp 
words,  every  one  weighed  with  fatality.  F.n- 
deavormg  to  draw  near  him.  she  shows  that  she 
has  knowledge  of  things  as  Ihey  are  transpiring 
by  telling  him  that  the  Girondists  are  plotting 
at  Caen.  Perhaps  she  gives  him  a  moment  lo 
jircpare  for  the  end— perhafis  she  accuses  him  of 
ni*  crimes,  as  she  approaches  the  tub.  Then 
quick  as  a  flash  she  llourislics  the  knife  above 
his  head  and  plants  it  dee|)ly  in  Ins  l>ody.  lie 
wails  and  cries  for  help.  Lharlotte  stands  erect 
and  defiant,  wailing  lo  be  led  off  to  her  punish 
ment.  Men  wdl  wreck  their  vengeance,  but  she 
bchcves  that  Heaven  will  bless  her,  and  the  pvo 
pie  of  France  wdl  know  that  she  gave  herself  lo 
them. 

So  she  was  led  awa>  to  the  knife  and  belieadi il 
amid  the  clamor  of  the  moh  It  was  a  more 
thrilling  scene  than  that  similar  episode  in  Ihe 
same  city  v<hen  Duharry  went  to  the  same  death. 
Oie  ha<l  Hiuandereil  money  from  the  royal 
treasury  and  was  a  licentious  pandercr  lo  a 
king's  whims  and  passiims.  The  other  was  a 
pure  an<l  radiant  maiden,  whose  brain  was  tired 
with  a  desire  to  do  S4imelhing  to  relieve  the  suf- 
fering of  her  counlrymen  an  innocent  convent 
girl,  whose  feverish  ambition  to  lessen  the  bur- 
den of  others  caused  her  own  dniruriion.  There 
could  be  no  greater  "acting  part,"  and  if  the  day 
of  romantic  and  historical  drama  returns,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  even  greater  interest  than  any 
previous  time  in  history,  the  slory  of  Charlotte 
Corday  will  be  acceptable  lo  theatre-gorrs  and 
most  welcome  lo  the  actress  who  has  the  oppor- 
limity  to  characterize  the  heroine,  and  to  the 
actors  playing  the  principal  male  parts  surround- 
ing her  tragic  history.  .Archie  Bell 


AM6RICAN  BANK6RS 

ASSOCIATION 

TRAVCLCRS'  CHCQUCS 


ITnclc  Sam  Accepts 
"A.  B.  A."  Cheques 

A.  B.  A."  Cheques  arc  the  only 
Travelers'  Cheques  that  can  be  ac- 
cepted under  the  law  by  the  U.  S. 
Collector  of  Customs. 


"A.  B.  A."  Cheques  idsntify  you 
wherever  you  go.  Hotfl  people 
are  glad  to  cush  them  for  guests. 
They  arc  accepted  as  willingly  as 
gold  by  railways,  steamship  lines 
and  shops  generally  in  all  civilized 
countries. 

The  fixed  value  of  each  Cheque  in 
foreign  money  IS  plainly  stated.  You 
know  just  how  many  (>ourKls,  kroner, 
marks  or  lire  each  $10,  $20,  $50  or 
$100  Cheque  is  worth. 

ll  is  never  n«cmis«ry  to  carry  l«rce  Hums  ol 
money,  if  you  havn  a  wallet  ■>!  'A.  B.  A." 
Clt«qu(-. .  Jusi  tear  out  «  Cheque,  cign  it, 
noil  p»>  y;it;r  bilL 

W.-ilr  tr  Banli«n>  Trust  Cnni|iany.  Will  Slr«>t. 

Nitw  Vork.  i£:r  inrnrir.atii^ii  as  to  wriicrc  lha 
(.hrsiurR  cn«r  oli'.amcd  In  your  vKiDlly,  and 
esplanatary  booklet,  "Tlic  Beat  Way  t«  Carry 

Vr..-.e>.  • 


BUY  THCM  rROM  YOUR  OWN  BANKCR 

OR  ir  HC  CAHWOT  SUPPIV  THCM  *mr  TO 
BANKCOS  TRUST  CO>«l>*«IY  MtW  VOBK  CITY 


The  "DiffWem"  Cigantu 


I  am  willing  t(»  retire  hrfo^o 
my  bettrni — but  oa  y«l  I  have 
not  found  Ihem. 

-,y*ULO. 

THE  5URBRUC  COMPANY.      N.>  Yorli 


^Micn  writing  to  adrertiteri,  kindly  mnition  iun  iuEAtat  .\1a<.a2ink 


TI!F.     TllEATKE     St  A  C,  .\ 7.  I  X  E     .1  P  1' E  R  T  I S  E 
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HntU'ii  liy  I  Min.  Dick  anil  Harry,  slrnl  lar  coii- 
<lui-li>rs,  Mit'sludit'!!.  !>u  th:ii  j  "union"  ii>  lie  cf 
(n'tivc  ^h»ul<l  rmliracc  |irai-|ically  ihr  mtiri:  po|i- 
ululiuii.  It  is  claimed  that  the  motion  picturn 
haw  aililnl  tixtetn  million  petiple  to  the  regular 
Ilieaire-Koini;  populatmn. 

K^ch  c<>nitian>  rtceives  about  100  scenarios  a 
week,  anil  uliiiut  ^  |ier  cent,  iiasn  mukter.  unci  are 
acccirted  —  those  rejected  lieinR  too  criminal  in 
character  ur  inexiierl  in  their  lorni  fur  motion 
picture  use. 

Some  u{  the  film  makers  also  have  many  <>{ 
llie  prtnci|Kil  inai|a<inrii  nntler  a  yearly  luhsidy. 
uhich  Kites  thcin  lirst  call  on  the  materials  for 
(■lays  of  anything  printed  in  these  magazines. 

I  here  is  in  New  York  a  cenmr  ci>mmi!lee  li 
keep  ill  check  such  lilin  makers  whose  conscirnct 
is  not  above  earning  a  jH'nny  by  pandering  ii, 
the  criminal  instincts  of  a  certain  cUtss  of  pa 
Iron.!  of  theie  showii.  That  the)  do  ail  immcnsi 
amount  of  h^rm  in  the  child  lile  of  the  nation  i^' 
not  open  to  argument— intinitely  more  than  m  thi 
tnilividual  cases  where  the  children  act  undei 
pro|>er  supervision  upon  the  stage.  Statistics  alsn 
nIiow  that  these  theatres  arc  such  a  fascination  t>' 
chili1r<'n  that  it  iv  almost  impossible  to  keep  them 
ill  to  study  their  lessons. 

Itiit  the  makers  of  tlieve  films  and  their  clients 
the  managers  of  the  motion  picture  houses,  havi 
discovered  that  their  palri-ns  are  deniandinK  mon 
complete  pUi\«  than  may  lie  iteveloiied  from  a 
mere  scenario.  So  they  arc  offering  all  kinds  ol 
prices  for  the  developed  plays  of  the  regular 
theatres  Some  of  these  figures  are  astonisliint; 
$.70,000  for  the  rights  to  "I  he  Garden  of  Allah;" 
ijSfiOo  for  the  rights  to  the  Lietilcr  &  Co.'s  cen- 
tenary production  of  G>myns  Carr's  version  ol 
Cliarle*  Uicken's  "Oliver  Twist."  with  Nat  Good- 
win. Marie  l)oro,  Constance  Collier,  Lyn  Harding. 
I'uller  .Mcllish  and  other  disiingui-hed  players  m 
the  cast,  and  other  prices  like  $5,000  for  "Trilby  ;" 
and  sometimes  the  best  pl.nys  are  boldly  "pirated" 
by  the  motion  picture  makers,  rrsultinc  in  great 
loss  to  the  producing  manager  and  author. 

To  the  actor  the  motion  pictures  have  been  a 
Gu4l-send,  because  many  hundreds  of  the  pro- 
fession have  found  lucrative  employment  in  tliesr 
bad  seasons  in  tliis  new  stage-work,  acting  with- 
out wurils  in  a  way  a  return  to  the  itantomimic 
form,  .^nd  also  men  and  women  who  were  on 
general  prineiples  inislits  in  their  urofcssion  have 
drifted  into  this  work.  Some  of  the  producing 
managers  are  now  making  their  contracts  wiin 
their  actors  fortiidding  them  to  "act"  for  motion 
pictures,  and  also  refusing  to  engage  any  who 
may  have  previ<juily  engaged  in  this  class  of 
work.  Ihry  arc  less  particular  in  this  resjwcl 
in  I'aris.  where  I'athe  I'rcres  have  had  some  of 
the  nKisI  imiKirtant  people  on  the  French  stage 
acting  out  their  motion  picture  dramas,  and  that 
is  the  one  prime  reason  why  our  motion  pictures 
of  iihotO'plays  are  inferior  in  the  "acting'  to  the 
foreigners.  Our  film  makers  won't  pay  our  best 
p<>ople  the  salaries  they  arc  entitled  to,  i.  e.,  lhc> 
want  it  all  for  themselves 

The  nu>st  prominent  managers  who  have  made 
great  fortunes,  anil  very  quickly,  too,  out  of  the 
same,  are  Wm.  I'ox,  Martin  Heck,  and  Marcus 
Lftew.  Of  these  it  is  said  Buck  was  a  bartender 
in  Chicago  and  l.oew  a  furrier  in  a  small  wa> 
in  New  York.  It  is  said  that  David  Uelasco  and 
Uavid  Warl'irld  are  heavily  interested  in  some  of 
tfiese  motion  picture  houses.  Wm.  A.  Brady  is 
also  deei>ly  interested. 

*l  hesc  motion  picture  houses,  combined  with 
vaudeville,  have  proven  the  fiercest  competion  the 
regular  theatres  have  ever  experienced.  The 
managers  have  not  known  how  to  meet  it.  In 
building  new  pla>houscs,  their  one  thought  has 
been  to  build  for  the  rich,  not  realiiing  that  those 
with  25  and  50  cents  to  spend  for  an  evenings 
entertainment  have  increased  in  the  ratio  of  loo 
t<i  the  one  who  has  $3  to  pay  for  his  theatre  seat. 
Trices  should  b«  reduced,  not  where  the  rich 
seal  themselves,  but  galleries  should  lie  re<luced 
to  1$  cents,  Wediiesd.iy  matinees  to  l.s  cents,  and 
llitii  put  up  the  $2  seats  to  $2  50.  say.  for  the  first 
rows  in  the  orchestra,  re<lure  the  I'lrst  balcony 
seats  and  so  on.  Ihis  would  perhaps  strike  a 
lower  average  for  the  seating  capacity  of  each 
theatre,  but  it  would  stimulate  business  and  meet 
the  inittion  picture  houses  on  debatable  ground. 

My  thanks  are  due  for  much  valuable  inft>rn)a 
lit>n  to  Joseph  Jackson  and  Howard  Kingsmorr. 
of  the  Philadelphia  PhI'Uc  l.fjy^r.  ami  H.  A 
l>' Arc.v,  of  the  I'ublicity  Department  of  the  Lubin 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Hahky  p.  NJ.»w.son. 

OKKAT  BEAK  IPKDIO  WATEK 
eta  r«r  c«it  *  (lus-stop|Mr*4  battlM 


1^     Make  Le  Secret  Gaby  De8l3r8 
Your  Secret  of  True  Beauty 


No  kitiBcial  aid  can  be  delected  on  the  face 
made  beautihjl  with  LcSeael  Gaby  Deslyi. 
Under  bright  bghls  and  close  Kniliny  the 
skin  spi>ean  clear,  loh  and  nalurafly 
bcaulilul.  It  leaves  no  sign  ol  "make-up, ' 
il  will  nut  rub  oli  nor  discolor  clothing. 

\l''ali  U  SraX  Caby  Dnlyi  die  euci 
iKwIf  to  HHt  uy  complexioci  u  easily 
■ecufed.  Il  blendi  into  ibe  akia,  ca*. 
realiag  all  Uefnj»Kes,  lUck  as  ftcekln,  IMl 
•H  gdi«r  ilnwlotilioiii. 

0<L 


Gaby  Deslys 


Le  Secret  Gaby  Dcalys  is  ihe  very  best  protection  for 
the  skin  frorn  the  cflccts  of  the  lun,  wuvd  and  dust. 
if  applied  before  going  on  an  automobile  ride,  you'll 
find  that  the  face  wil  not  bcconie  red  and 
■naxt  as  it  does  under  ordinary  drcumstancet. 

Lc  Secret  G«i>y  DeiJjri  will  iocreiM  anj  woiun'i 
chaint^  »nd  sder  tKe  apphcalion  ilw  m*y  lorget  htfr 
AppMiance  eubteljr.  linowiny  iK*i  k  %viU  rctnati. 
prrfccl  (of  hituri  wiihoui  muurw  lo  powiirr  tag, 
fongr  or  lip-ibck.    It  ha*  a  delighiful  (lacrfencc 
thai    e)iiiitnatei   all  diiafieeabie 
odor*  xA   penpsaijan,  yet  il  u 
Dot  (iminctivc  rnou^  lo  m- 
icHne  M-tih  the  a>e  xA  a 
Uvonie  perfume. 


Why  Not  Test  Le  Secret? 

The  belt  proof  of  ibe  ncelirarr  of  |jt  $«cf«l 
will  be  IoukI  in  a  ptrMoal  M.  If  r^\M 
tiratrf  caanot  wrppiy  yoii,  write  to  u*  direct 
Sax  Secret*  ol  BMUty  — a  valuable  tiitlc 
booikJct  wfiich  we  will  trod  frrr  u«  rrqunl. 

Tri«l  P*ckat«  — <im«*  ri«  r««ui(h  L/-  S'^rd  \m  i«d«v 
a^MAOnM.  «iw}       "Si  Sfcrtw  J  Be*yrr"  muM 

RefvUr  Packaa*— t^oiainitM  Lt*r  lube  t4  rmtmtaut 
tut»  i4  ,f^tm'-  •^•*«le.  Mik  ip>f  f  Kjt  Mptmvf  wM- 
Sa*»  «r)MiwT  rxi  wMh  •'•itc       «^  SrM 


THE  IMPORTERS  COMPANY 

15  Weat  38th  St^  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lf  SmctM  GJlT  H      1^  u  <ll        <Ua  Bnuir  Pt^t  m  Flam, 

kair  »d  Swootaad  K  IraiKi.  in  Riaaa.  3  raUn.  ai  ElMlaiMi. 
for  b  Ml_a< .  IK  Canaaar.  I,r  <i  aiub :  la  Ammt  i«  $1  S) 


Skkdhlwoojd 


One  of  the  most  fascinating  9| 
of  the  Vantine  odors 


Trulv  characteristic  of  the  Far  East — it's  spicy,  pungent  perfunic  ha.">  been 
a  favorite  for  thousands  of  years  in  Oriental  land<>.  V.'\.\TI.SK'S  is  the 
most  satisfyinir  Sandalwood  perfume  ever  produced.  UfTered  in  Kxiract. 
Soc.  and  $1.00;  Toilet  Water,  7Sc.  and  $1.00;  Sachet,  25c.  and  50c.: 
Soap,  loc;  (Kutch)  Talcum  Powder,  20c. 

Other  ci  tht  unuaiul  Van1ilt«  odora— Wialaria  Btosaooi.  Hcifba  Flowrfft.  l.olu« 
FViwer.  Ci«ryluotit.  Milia<1i»  AImi  manularlurara  n(  Inijia  IVart  Toocli  PoWilrr, 
Gcialu  Oi«app«ani)«  (  ream.  Ijriatu  .Nail  Suinr.  Kmch  >an<}at*wl  Talcum. 

Vantinr'iTnilrt  Luxuries  are  lor  sile  by  ilie  l>eit  »torr>.  Look  (or  the  word  7nV:-^.T-i-r 
on  liox  and  titM.-l  when  buying.    If  your  clralcr  won't  supply  you,  don't  tfo  / 
without  lhe«  real  delights  rA  the  t  )ilet.  write  us. 

Swid  U»  4c.  in  Stampt 

and  we  will  mail  yo«  liberal  trial  bottle  ol  .<>andalwoo<l  Toilet  Water,  and  a  dainty  little 
Novelette  ol  Oriental  Lile  "The  1.  ivinic  Heart  o<  O  Ane  San.' 


AAVATfTIME  O  CO- 


ANTI  N  E'S 

253  Thirty-Sixth  Street 

Brooklyn.  New  Yorli 


liVlirn  wriiinit  to  aJvi-rliu-rs,  kindly  in«nluin  Ink.  I  hkatrk  Mauazink 


.  J  Google 


Tlin    THR.ITtfP.     M.'tC.AZlNr.    A  DV  }■       t  S  F.  ti 


'A  Summer  (Juiing  Aho^^  thm  Ciouda  " 

HOTEL  KAATERSKILL 

MEMBER  OF  THE  "  EMPIRE  TOURS  " 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS  ELF.VATION  3.000  FEET 

OpoM  oo  ThuradA)-,  June  27ih«  rcmAHuns  optf>n  isnti3  *ftn  L^kor  Day 
Hi*  Lart««l  M«unlun  H«««l  la  IW  W«rU 
Leaird  Ic*  «  mm  o4  year.  !o  Mi.  HARRISON  S.  DOWNS  «nd  Mr.  GEORGE  A.  RJCHARDS 

NEWLY  decoTAlcil,  papered,  caii^>tHcly  rniovated  &nd  placed  ia  |>rrlrct  candiikon.    Q  OiiMlp,  vztwty  and 
localtnci  unn)MlI«d,  rilbcr  in  Eluropr  or  Ainerica.    Q  Modern  Gacagr.  Caivoang,  Fulu*^  Golf.  TmiMt, 
Bowling.  BilliardK  Pool,  Dancing,  MounlaHi  Climbtaf,  Burtiall  (Caltktll  Mouirtain  Lragur).  ^  ExcrJlml 
/\cconimodal>an»  for  Coav«n1ions  (aaaembly  rooms  irating  from  50  to  1.000  penoiu).     ^  A  Biui(i:al  four  o'clodl 
aftriKm*  te«  Mned  daiy.    No  cttia  e^iaifc  to  guriU.    CRlebcated  Sympfiony  OrdieMr j.    %  Special  atlractiofti 
and  induceoNalU  lor  ific  yoanger  tcL    Hops  temi-weeUy. 

As  u^bwlMv  RaAak^Irt,  with  rvMMiaUr  f«iaM 
Sptcill  MM  to  UaAeii.    TMWNnl  tuea,  $4.00  prr  Amr  uuf  up,  arrnntna  In  WatMO  J  mm 
For  /wwfTwOtw  of  roanu  «W  «fl  {A/ormmlioi%,  ^J*tu 

HARRISON  S.  DOWNS,  Berkeley  Lycewa.  19,  21  Wetl  44lh  St.  (Oyp.  Skcny'i).  NEW  YORK 


jK    f*opular    Edition    of  thij    Famous  "BooK 

On*  Volume  In  8vo.  Bound  In  Paper 

PRICE.  50  CENTS 

LOVE  I/f  F-RIEJWVSHir 

(A  NuneleM  Senllmenll 
Witha  Pr«fBC«  in  Fragment*  from  STENDHAL 
Tm^Utnl yn,m  tin  Fmch  ty  HEJtlty  Vt/tB  HV  "BOIS 

This  is  the  romance  in  letters  of  .i  man  anil  a  wfinian,  extremely  intelligent 
■mil  .iccustumctl  to  analyzing  themselves,  as  Stendhal  and  Paul  Hunrf^ct  winiUI 
have  them  ilo.  They  acliicve<l  this  improhable  aim  nf  sentimentalisr  love  in 
friendship.  The  dctail.s  of  their  ex()cricncc  arc  told  here  so  sincerely,  so 
n.-iivcly  that  it  is  evident  IIh;  letters  are  jmhlished  here  as  they  were  writte!i, 
and  they  were  not  written  for  publication.  They  arc  full  of  intiinnte  details  of 
family  life  anvmg  great  artists,  of  indiscretion  about  methods  <if  literary  work 
an<l  musical  composition,  'riierc  has  not  been  so  much  interest  in  an  indiviiltial 
work  since  the  time  of  Marie  I'ashkirshctT's  confessions,  which  were  not  as 
intelligent  as  these, 
rronelt^o  S*rc«v.  in  Lt  Fif".  srid: 

"Kerr  i*  a  bonk  whitll  U  Ulbril  of  ■  Kr<a1  it^at.  t  llllnit  It  il  lu^  tntki-il  of  rnmink.  far  it  i«  tinr  nf 
llir  itrHUt^l  OrAllid^  <>i  irAl  life  r-hcr  r<^1ali^l  lit  lll«-  putititf.  1  <av  that  «r1l-lnfi>rm4«1  t"'"r>l«-  affirm 

Itir  iclli'r^  <if  tlir  mun,  triu-  i>r  AtmtiM  triir.  hardly  .ri;mKril.  wrrr  wrillnt  liy  day  ilr  MauiinMant' 

"I  do  mit  Ihittb  il  t*,  mtiinn  ti>  lie  ki  in«liM*rcrl.  OiM-  mii<,1  nilinir,  ihv  frininii>r  ilclicncy  wilti  vhicK 
Ih*  iHtcrs  were  ri-infotcctl.^  if  <mr  mnjr  w»c  lliin  i-xpri-v^ioii,  I  tiltc  lh«-  Iwmk.  an»l  tl  vi-rmi  lo  me  il  uill 
kuve  X  \ilACe  in  tlic  codcrlinn.  «■>  vo1utiiiiviii„  alri'*4l|',  of  noilrrn  way?  of  love." 
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FORGOTTEN  THEATRES 


siriiftiiri'  which  totally  destroyetl  the  last  vestige 
•  ■f  thr  olil  liK>kiiig  a^ipcaraocc  of  Twrnl)-lhir<l 
Stfi'i-t  and  Itruadway. 

The  Kiturtfi-nih  Street  Theatre  wa»  firrt  called 
the  'I'hralre  Kran^aine.  when  it  was  opened  in 
iSifi,  Hon-  Kislori  ami  l-'rcnch  iiiiera  tluurishc<l. 
litre  l-'fchtrr  and  Clara  Morris  and  tilhers 
xran-d  Ihi-  ituards,  Hrre  Horrest  made  his  la»t 
apprarani-r.  wt-ll  niKh  forgotten  hy  a  I'lcklc  pub- 
lic. In  i**7i(.  thr  naitir  uf  the  house  was  changed 
III  llavcrly's  ■Ihealrc.  and  in  itVtt  it  entered  ui>i>n 
lis  niiiff  rrn-nt  rari-cr.  tlioUiih  its  liist  phase  is 
million  niiliires 

WoikIs  .Museum  aflerwnrils  U-cajne  Daly's 
Ihcairr.  and  was  o)wtnd  in  i)*)/.  In  1H79,  Daly 
lii-jtan  his  brilliant  rcgiinf.  succi'cdcd  by  Kroh- 
man  anil  tlim  liy  the  Shulnrts.  Thi:  Grand 
i>|iira  House  was  rrectcd  in  iHfjj.  and  in  tHjl 
wa%  maiiOKcd  by  Daly.  The  .Vew  I'ifth  .Vvcnu*. 
now  I'roclor'ji,  was  leased  by  Daly  in  iHjt.  and 
tliere  I'anny  DavrniHirl,  Duse  and  Sara  Jrwett 
won  api>lau9.e. 

In  the  prrsnil  site  of  the  Madison  Square 
r>u((liii.  soon  doomed  to  dii.:ippiar,  was  the  ter- 
minal for  the  Harlem  railt^tad.  In  i88i>  the  new 
building  was  crreteil.  ltiK>lh's  Theatre  was  at 
the  corner  of  Sixth  Avenue  atid  Twettty-third 
Street.  Here  Cushiiian  made  her  farewell  bow 
to  the  public.  To  day  the  place  is  marked  by  a 
hui.t  111  Shakespeare,  which  hanlly  any  of  the 
busy  shojii>er%  notice  outside  the  second  story  of 
NIcCreerv's  store. 

I  be  I'nion  S<|uarc  Theatre,  on  the  *nuth  side 
of  I'nion  Square,  erected  in  1871,  had  a  brilliant 
reiord  under  l"almer"s  manageroenl.  In  ijiyj,  the 
place  passed  under  the  regime  of  Keith, 

'The  I'ark  1  hc.itre  was  on  the  cast  side  of 
Itroadway,  l>etween  Twenty  lirst  and  Twenty- 
second  Streets.  t)iHiied  in  1874.  '1  was  burned 
to  the  ground  in  iMO.  In  187O,  it  introduced 
Alilirv  as  a  theatrical  nianager.  Soihern.  Robson 
and  Crane,  l.otta.  John  T.  Kaymond,  and  1-rank 
.Mavo,  ajipearnl  on  Ih.°it  staKe. 

I  he  l'-i|ilc  Tlii-atre.  on  Si.xlh  .\venur.  between 
1  hirty-third  and  T  liirty-si-cond  Streets,  was 
opeiieit  in  iX".^.  It  sheltered  Mansfield,  Robson 
and  Oane,  liernliardl  and  l.oUa.  In  l<X>i.  it 
passed  under  the  excellent  inananemeiit  of  Mrs. 
l-'iske  with  her  Manhattan  'Theatre  Company. 
I  hereafter  it  was  saeril'icrd  lu  moving  pictures 
until  Gimbers  store  swept  il  away. 

The  Kijou  'Theatre,  inaugurated  in  li^,  was 
opened  in  1S7.S  a*  the  UriKliion  Theatre.  'The 
present  Wallaek's  began  in  ifXj,  and  has  main- 
tained an  average  standard,  though  its  brilliant 
da>i  were  under  the  regime  of  Wallack  and 
ralmer.  Strange  lo  sa>  there  are  not  many  plays 
of  the  present  that  ran  live  so  far  downtown  as 
Thirtieth  Street.  Hut  who  would  not  go  there 
even  now  lo  see  such  stars  as  Mary  Anderson, 
Jane  Harding.  Ucllew  and  I'utter,  Cuquclin  and 
Wallack.  Surely  any  big  actor  can  draw  to  any 
locality. 

There  used  to  Iw  a  colossrum  in  1873  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Herald  Square  Theatre.  -An 
,iqiiarium.  a  circus,  and  a  jiaitorama  attracted  tiie 
crowds.  In  liS^i.  a  new  building  was  erected  and 
called  the  New  Park  Theatre.  Minnie  Maddem 
was  then  allracting  notice.  In  1885,  Harrigan 
assumed  iiiaiiaKciiii.nt.  In  iKi;5  it  began  Us  rr- 
ci-nt  c-ireer,  .Manslielcl,  "The  Heart  of  Maryland." 
"I'udd'n  Head  Wilson,"  "The  fhily  Way,"  and 
other  successes  Iniiig  presented. 

'The  Itroiidway  T'neatrc  opened  in  1888,  and 
though  iiUI-f.ashiiined  in  its  architecture,  is  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  theatre  district.  The  old 
Lyceum,  erected  in  18X5  by  Steele  M,ickaye.  had 
a  brilliant  record,  recently  set  forth  in  Daniel 
l-'rohnuin's  iniblishefl  reminiscences.  The  last 
luriormance  was  on  .March  Jj,  I'liu. 

The  .Melnipolilan  Opera  House  was  erected  in 
iKK.t.  and  In-gan  imiler  the  management  of  .\bbey 
and  (iraii.  The  Casino  was  built  in  iHUi:  the 
(iarden  'Theatre  o|K-md  in  iSjo;  thr  Empire  in 
iSiy;  the  Harlem  ( Iprra  lloute  in  l9Hi;  the 
Garrick  Theatre  under  Harrig.in  in  iHgo.  under 
Mansl'irld  in  i8i>5.  Aliliey's  Theatre  opened  in 
iSij.t,  and  its  name  was  changeil  to  the  Knicker- 
lK,cker  ill  iKij/. 

Hear  in  mind  that  theic  are  now  cimsidereil  old 
theatres.  'Times  Square  is  dotted  with  new  play- 
liiiiises.  and  the  cry  is  Mill  they  come.  TTie  pity 
of  it  is  that  the  hiMory  of  ,-iny  one  of  the  lor- 
UHlti-n  theatres  is  dilfictilt  to  trace,  and  il  is 
bii)M'il  that  the  manager  of  the  present  will  keep 
a  yearly  record  of  his  house  for  whatever  tradi- 
tion our  stage  may  have  in  the  future. 

MiLNimisi:  J.  Moscii. 

ORS&T  BKaR  8PR1K0  WATER 
to  cU.  par  cai«  6  (la<*-atopper«d  tioltlei 
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SHAKESPEARE  S  DAY 


sann-  as  in  "ihc  laU'  frccu-d  playhouse  im  thv 
Uunk"  calkd  Ihc  (JIoIm;.     llic  wai  fi>rl>- 

Ihrcv  fret  wiilv,  an<i  it  pri>jri'lt'(l  inln  ihc  midHIr 
of  the  "yard"  or  pit  somt-  twcnt) -seven  fcrl. 

Fains  were  taken  In  avniU  u  rrpcliliim  uf  tile 
Cilubc  cun^agrutiun :  nhnx  was  usetl  fur  all  ftjitts. 
Vet  a  similar  fate  ullimalcly  uverluuk  the  1-ur- 
liinr  I  heaire.  fur  il  »a>  liurnnl  in  IJeermlK'r,  KWl. 
Julin  Clianikcrlain  wrote  alK>ut  it  to  Sir  Uudir) 
Carlrtun :  "Un  Sunday  iiiglil  lirrc  was  a  Kreal 
tire  at  ihe  hurtunc,  Ihc  lir«.l  ((orrmusi)  play 
house  in  this  town.  It  was  quite  Iniriit  duvrn  in 
two  hi>urs.  and  all  llieir  upparil  and  play-l>iuik> 
lust,  whert'hy  ilinu-  |>inir  rumpanii^>ns  are  giiite  iin 
•lone."  IXniblless  the  fanaliei  of  the  lime  saw  in 
Ituth  eataslri>plies  a  dircrt  manifeKiatntn  ■>f  he:iv 
en's  wrath  ii|H>n  an  rsil  and  unKudI)  husiness' 

i'ulluwinK  the  Usage  uf  its  forerunner,  llir 
CilulM.-,  Ihc  i-oriune  I  heal  re  was  e<|uip|ied  with  a 
sign  illustrative  uf  its  name.  I  his  may  have 
hcen  cither  a  picture  or  a  statue;  at  any  rate, 
one  reads  in  lieywouds  "I'^nulish  Traveler": 
"I'll  ralher  stand  here 

Like  a  stalue  in  the  forefront  of  yonr  house 

I'orever— like  the  picture  of  Uanie  I'orlune 

Heforc  Ihe  Fortune  i'layhouse." 

It  wa»  Ihe  Ijird  Admiral's  Company  that  ten- 
anted  this  theatre,  from  its  u|H'niiiK  in  July,  Kioi. 
I'reviously  they  had  acted  at  ihc  Kose.  on  llie 
Uaiikside,  anil  had  Iwcn  sucxessful  ciiuugli  lo 
warrant  the  erecli<jn  of  a  new  playhouse.  Mil- 
ward  Allcyn,  the  "star,"  wa*  in  this  vrnlurc  evi- 
dently in  partnership  with  his  fatlicr-in-law, 
I'hilip  Hcilsluwe.  ihe  iiianaKer. 

Little  mule  is  known  of  the  ulher  theatres  in 
ShakesjH'are's  day.  Ihe  Ked  llull.  tiuilt  almut 
itxiH,  wa&  less  fasht<Miahle  and  cumplete  titan  the 
I'orlune.  An  old  <lrawinK.  datcil  itiyi,  gives  us 
an  idea  uf  its  stage,  a  narr<iw  platform  hghlcd 
with  twu  chandeliers  and  a  half  di»«en  foolliuhl*-, 
with  a  curtained  entrance  at  Ihe  rear  and  a  gal- 
lery above  from  which  Ihe  speclalors  liH>kcd 
down  at  the  Incks  of  ihc  players.  As  the  pit 
extended  aKive  the  two  si<les  and  the  front  t>f 
Ihc  platfurni.  it  is  apparent  lhal  the  stage  was 
alinoj.t  as  fully  snrri>undcil  l>y  onlookers  as  were 
Ihc  movable  pageant-ears  of  earlier  days. 

When  the  lirsi  tlUilic  was  hunuil,  in  iSljl.  en 
len'rising  proimiers  hastily  erected  another  play- 
house, called  the  lloiN.-,  perhaps  in  the  hope  itf 
profiting  by  their  neighlHirs'  misfortune.  It  pros- 
IHTcd  for  seven  i»r  eight  years,  until  the  Ihcatri 
cat  regii»n  had  shifted  suim*  ilistance  from  its 
vicinity-;  thereafter  it  descended  to  bull-bailing 
and  prize  lights.  Whatever  pla)huus«  existed  al 
Newingloii  Uulls  was  priibably  one  of  the  old 
l>ear  baiting  ampithcatrcs  rcniudeled.  It  came 
into  theatrical  use  a.s  a  result  of  the  plague, 
which  ilrove  Nty  l.urd  Strange's  men  away  from 
Ihc  K>>^'.  through  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  kepi  Ihem  al  Xewinglon  from  June  till  l.>e- 
cemlier,  isyj.  Ihc  .Mcwingtun  Hutts  playhouse 
is  mentioned  in  150M  as  built  "in  former  times." 

Curious,  simple,  barn-hke  structures  all  these 
Kli/al>elhan  theatres  were,  with  primitive  e<|uip 
ment,  slight  deeurati<m  and  few  ctMivenienccs- 
And  yet  on  their  hare  stages  were  produced  ihe 
mi>st  splendid  dramas,  with  probably  far  greater 
efTeetiveiiess  than  lhe>  were  given  to-day.  There 
was  nothing  lo  ap|H-al  to  the  eye.  save  the  strut- 
ting players  and  their  gorgi^>us  costumes,  inap- 
propriate often  In  the  limes  and  places  repre- 
sented, lull  Ihe  sole  concession  to  spectacularily. 
.\fler  all.  im'n  have  ever  preferred  decorating 
ihemselve*  liefore  adorning  their  turroundings. 
I  he  stage  effects  would  be  lo  our  realistic  gen 
eralion  nsost  laughable ;  but  we  have  every  rea- 
son lo  Iwlicvc  that  nuliody  even  smiled  when 
Venus  was  let  down  in  a  chair  from  the  lop  i>f 
the  stage  a  mate  V'emi.s,  at  lhal '-and  later  ihus 
drawn  up  again. 

If  it  wa'i  a  loss  to  realisin.il  was  a  gain  to  liicr- 
aliirc,  ihis  childlike  «im|>licily  <if  the  KliiaU'than 
theatre:  for.  as  J.  I'ayne  C4dlicr  declares.  "'Wc 
owe  lo  the  absence  of  |  aimed  canvas  many  of  the 
lines!  descriptive  |>assnges  in  Shakes)H'are,  his 
conlrm|io:aries  and  his  iminediale  followers.  The 
introduction  of  scenery  gives  the  ilate  lo  the  com 
mencrmcnt  of  the  decline  of  our  dramatic  ii'.>etry," 
Ch.shi.iun  .Vniihcws. 


The  managemeni  of  Ihe  De  Koven  Opera  Com- 
pany has  annniinceil  a  pruc  of  $i,i)no  for  the 
best  libretto  of  a  light  o|>era  abmg  the  lines  of 
"Robin  lluod.  "  Details  uf  Ihe  cxmdiliuns  uf  llir 
coinpetilion  will  be  annoiincctl  later,  but  it  iias 
been  decided  that  Ihe  award  of  llie  prize  will  give 
the  I>c  Koven  Opera  Company  the  tirsi  o|>l!nn  |i> 
pr.'duce  the  piece.  sul>)eci  lo  ihc  usual  royalties 
arul  the  right  lu  select  lite  cuiii|Niser. 

OKKAT  BE*K  SPKINa  WATER 
SO  eU.  par  caM  - 1  tla**->Vopp*T«d  botUtt 


Railroad  service  and  telephone  service  Ii^ivl- 
no  common  iaclors—  tlicy  cannot  bv  cinnpaa-d, 
but  pre&ent  some  stril<ing  contrasts. 

Each  telephone  message  requires  the  rl^ht  of 
ail  the  way  over  which  it  is  carried.  A  circuit 
composed  uf  a  pair  of  wires  musi  be  clear 
from  end  to  end,  for  a  sinclc  conversation. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  any  raiinxid  track  would 
sliow  a  procession  of  trains,  one  folluwinu  the 
other,  with  inler\'als  of  safety  between  tlicm. 

The  railroad  carries  passengers  in  train  loads 
by  wliolcsalc.  in  a  public  conveyance,  and  the 
scr\'ice  Riven  to  each  passenger  is  limited  by 
tlie  necessities  of  the  others;  while  the  telephone 
carries  messages  over  wires  devoted  exclusive- 
ly for  the  time  being  to  the  individual  use  of 
the  suliscriber  or  patron,  liven  ,i  multi-million- 
aire could  not  afford  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
railroad  track  between  New  York  and  Chicato. 


But  the  telephone  user  has  the  whole  track 
and  the  right  of  all  the  way,  so  long  as  he 

desires  it. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  transport  15,000 
people  over  a  single  track  between  two  points 
in  twenty-four  hours.  To  transport  the  voices 
of  15,000  people  over  a  single  two -wire 
circuit,  allowing  thnv  minutes  for  each  talk, 
would  lake  more  than  thirty  days. 

Tlie  telephone  system  cannot  put  on  more 
cars  or  run  extra  trains  in  onler  lo  carr)'  more 
people.  It  must  build  more  telephone  tracks- 
string  more  wires. 

The  wonder  of  telephone  development  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Bell  S.vstcm  is  $41  con- 
structed and  equipped  that  an  exclusive  right 
of  all  Ihe  way,  l)etween  near-l>y  or  distant 
points,  is  economically  used  by  over24,O00.0O0 
people  every  day. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  VniVersat  Service 

GRINDSTONE  INN 

WINTER  HARBOR  Aerou  tk*  B.r  from  B«r  lUrber  MAINE 
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No  Chance  for  Mistake-Clean  and  Pure 


"yUE  Blue  Ribbon  on  every 
bottle  is  your  guide — a  mark 
of  quality — an  identification  of 
the  world's  best  beer. 


The  taste  is  your  assurance — 
for  no  other  beer  has  ever  attained 
the  champagne  s{>arkle  and  snap 
of  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon. 


lUttilcd  only  at  the  hrewery  in  cryjitiil  cU'or  horrtrs, 
jhtni-Inf!   at  a  glance   that   It   Ij   clean    and  pure. 

Don't  delay,  don't  forget — order  a  case  today. 

Supphcd  by  best  dealers  everywhere. 
Served  in  Leading  Hotels  and  Cafes. 


TEST  FOR  YOURSELF 

Mix  lilt  Ih-s(  nKkl.iiI  vmu  kiiiiw  how — 
test  it  side  by  siilr  wiili  a 

Club  Cocktail 

No  matter  how  i;.)(i<l  a  Luiklail  ymi  make 
you  will  notice  a  8m<x)thness  ami  melluw- 
ness  in  the  Club  Cocktail  lliat  >i>ur_own 
lacks. 

Club  Cucktaiti,  after  accurate  Mrixliiig 
of  choice  ll<)iK>ni,  ohlain  their  drlicicius 
flavor  aiMl  dehcalc  aroma  by  atrint  In 
moJMdTC  lifittling.  A  new  ciicktail 
can  never  ha%'c  the  Hav<ir  of  an  aged 
cocktail. 

Mtimjkjftjm,  Mar/iitt  jm^  i^/irr 

RafuM  SubttihilM 

AT  AI.I.  dhalixs 
n.  f.  l1EUBLf.l>  i  BRU.,  .Sole  Prop*. 


HlOUSC 

Jflfth  iVvcVwhirliclh  5l.' 
NEW   YORK  CITY 

Famous  Many  Years 

itic  Crntri  for  tk«  m*t*t  hx- 
cluMvc  of  New  York'*  Vuitort 

Comfortably  and 
Lu  X  uriously 

apfointfil  to  m«c«  tkc  tlema»J  of 
tbc  faattdiouc  or  tirmocr^tic  vivilvr 

Ror>I  SuilM— PvUk  Dmkiif  Room- 
PrtTAla    Dituit«   S«toon  for  Lm4i— 
RMiaaSawU  e>  Eoiiilie   Ne»  Gnti 
--Aft««-  O'mnmt  Lownr"  Buffet 
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THE  FROLICSOME  LAMBS 
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that  wiitind  up  the  (iamliot;  and  "Gui"  Thomas, 
with  a  mi-tjaiilioite  in  one  hand,  giving  di- 
nt iiiiii>;  and  the  xiirr  nf  the  »how  in  hi-i  nlhe'r 
hand;  and  a  siirinkllnK  of  comedian!!  and  trage- 
dian*, and  wieldcrii  <•!  the  pen,  Bitting  as  an  i«n- 
proniptu  audience,  this  account  of  the  rehearsal 
IS  far  friim  complete. 

While  all  this  wai  B<>ing  on.  another  "rehears- 
al" was  KDing  on  in  the  Hinlsun  Theatre,  where 
the  auction  «ale  oi  seats  was  being  held,  with 
aclor.s  and  m.inager»  acting  as  the  aiKtiooeers. 
Ihe  auciion  was  not  for  the  hnxe*  or  »eat»  them- 
selves, hill  (or  the  privilege  nt  buying  them,  the 
hiKhcM  lioldcr  then  haMng  In  gi>  to  the  box  office 
and  pay  i4ir  the  seats  at  the  regular  Ikix  office 
prices,  in  adilition  t»  what  he  bid  for  them. 

t.Tiarlni  W.  tiates  bul  $750  fur  a  box,  and  then 
li.iid,  in  ;idditi<in.  the  price  of  the  Imix-  l)n  the 
•  ipening  night.  Slietiherd  Joseph  R.  Grisiner  auc- 
ti'.neil  otT  u  souvenir  program,  in  which  all 
if  the  iKTftirmefs  and  others  c^mnecled  with  the 
<>amb<>l  had  written  their  names,  for  $075  to  Mr. 
('■at»  Ihe  liidding  started  at  $^  and  was 
ijised  by  tiflHn  and  hundreds  until  it  reached 
that  mark 

Ihe  tir*t  iHriiitinancc  of  the  GanilMil  at  the 
Manliattan  opera  IIou«e  realiicd  J.tj.nio,  and  on 
the  week'»  I>iui.  embracing  two  performance*  a 
ilay  from  .\lnnilay  to  Saturday  night,  one  each 
Ml  the  following  iitie<:  New  York.  Washington, 
llaltimore.  .Atlantic  City,  Philaililphia,  Brooklyn, 
Vewark.  Springiield.  lioston,  an<l  lack  to  New 
\»rlc  at  the  Century  Theatre,  for  two  perform- 
ances, matinee  and  evening  on  Saturday,  they 
realized  $.W,«». 

If  Ihe  actors  and  others  engaged  in  presentinf 
the  tiambul  had  not  volunteered  Ihcir  services, 
It  would  have  cost  The  l^nbs  a  large  fortune. 
Ihe  combined  salaries  for  one  week  of  the  start 
in  the  (jamhol  would  approximate  $t.S.oao,  and 
add  to  these  ligiires  the  salaries  of  \  ict<ir  Her- 
bert ami  his  orchestra  of  fifty  pieces,  which  can 
lill  any  theatre  by  itself  at  any  time:  and  the 
salaries  of  one  hundred  prominent  l^mbs  who 
vommand  weekly  salaries  of  $100  to  S500;  to- 
gether with  what  It  would  cost  to  have  a  man 
lilie  .'Nugiistus  Thomas  conduct  the  rehearsals, 
and  .Abraham  I..  Kriaiiger  as  the  general  busi- 
ness directt.r.  I'rank  McKec  for  a  master  of 
iransporlation,  and  a  high  saUricd  press  agent  in 
each  of  the  nine  cities  to  which  they  flocked, 
all  this  eoufdcd  with  transiKirtation  charges— 
the  l^mb«  had  a  special  ten-car  train,  contain- 
ing t«o  bagcagr  cars  filled  with  scenery,  props 
ind  trunk!!,  and  a  club  car— and  the  cost  of  ad- 
itrtising!  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  total 
•■alary  list  and  other  expense*  connected  with  the 
liamfiol  in  its  swing  around  the  eastern  theatri- 
,  al  [lasture  for  the  week  would  approximate  con- 
■oderably  over  S«io,i«xj,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ciisl  of  production.  . 

To  take  part  m  the  Gamlwl,  and  give  their 
services  tree,  many  of  the  actors  were  obliged 
III  maVe  great  iwrsonal  sacrilices.  Some  of  them 
ilcised  their  season  ahead  of  time,  and  others 
broke  engaKtnicnts.  vaudeville  and  otherwiBC. 
R.ibert  II.  .Mantell  closed  his  Shakespearian  tour 
iwo  weeks  ahead  n(  time  in  order  to  take  part 
:»  the  scene  (ruin  Shakesjware,  w  ith  music,  ||The 
Hodv  of  Carsar,"  and  appear  as  Hamlet  in  "The 
Actors  Fund  Fair"  at  the  end:  Wilton  Lackaye 
cut  an  impiirlant  vaudeville  engagement,  and 
manv  others  made  great  personal  sacrifices. 
I  hink,  too.  what  anv  vaudeville  manager  in  the 
country  would  pay  David  Warlicld  to  do  a  "two- 
-i-d.iv"  in  his  famous  creation,  "The  Hat  Ped- 
dle r,"  which  he  did  (or  The  l.ambs  for  noth- 
ing' lie  could  gel  $10,000  a  week  if  he  would 
'lut  isay  the  word!  .And  that  kniicki>ut  skit  of 
Montg.'imerv  and  Stone.  "The  Main  Bout,"  what 
I  winner  that  would  lie  on  the  variety  bnards! 

t>ne  of  the  most  remarkable  sights  that  this 
<.r  any  other  country  has  ever  witnessed  was  the 
<ild-liine  minstrel  parade  previous  to  the  per- 
tormance,  ill  which  all  i>f  the  Ijmbs,  headed  liy 
Victor  llerbtrl  and  bis  orchestra,  marched  from 
the  Lambs'  Club  down  Hroadway  to  Ihirty- 
fnurlh  Street  and  over  to  the  Manhattan  .Opera 
House,  each  wearing  a  duster  and  minstrel 
parade  hat  lliinlc  of  it.  with  .America's  greatest 
tragedians  as  well  as  ooneiliaiis.  playwrights  of 
ilie  first  order,  astute  theatrical  managers,  and 
Victor  Herbert  and  his  orchestra,  parading 
ihrough  the  streets  to  the  theatre!  As  Wilton 
Lackaye  remarked.  "You  could  not  get  actors  to 
ili>  this  in  aiiv  i.tber  countrv.  They  would  think 
il  u.iiild  liiiTl  Ibi'ir  diKUity 

Wi.Mitii  I'll  II  I  MS  Doimr. 
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Giants  of  the  German  Drama 


i-xultnl  and  I'liiidrnincd  in  turn,  hut  unlitcdinR 
thr  contradirtory  vnu-t'K  <i(  his  critics  Rurs  itlioiii 
his  Military  way.  Nor  is  this  way  a  itraight  and 
iinlirnkin  iiiii;  lowarils  any  one  eoal,  but  a  rather 
<l<'viou«  and  lurluoun  path  lull  iif  surprises  to 
lh<wc  wh4i  ttiiuld  folii'W  its  courif,  WVdfltiiid  is 
ocinsidcrcd  thr  cinlK>diincnl  4i(  "Wdrld-irony" ;  hr 
Iiiis  hern  callrd  the  Mf|>histophclr»  iif  modern 
(irrman  drama.  He  is  the  chrimiclcr  o(  animal 
instincts ;  he  tracr«  eroticism  from  il»  first  awaU 
vning  in  the  period  i>l\adiilrvencr  to  ilsi  declim 
in  M'nility;  u|K>n  this  ihenic  he  has  built  an 
ainatinR  weallh  of  variatmns.  Kut  it  is  ditTicuh 
tn  Ix'hrve  his  serious  intent,  if  at  the  heiKht  of  a 
dramatic  cnnthcl  hr  ituildrnly  turns  upon  his  au- 
dience with  the  Rrin  uf  a  garuDvle.  Thus  in 
"l-"ruhling«  Krwaclien"  he  spoils  the  tragic  effect 
liy  dragging  into  the  rnd  a  hardrnrd  old  cynic. 
wIhi  Kives  his  view  of  the  tragedy  witnesBed. 
I  here  is  in  the  spiritual  make-up  of  Wedekind 
sonu'thmg  of  the  nvountebank  who  loves  to  do 
stunts  thai  startle  his  awhencr.  \Villi  an  almost 
perverse  preference  he  love*  tn  ilwell  n|>on  the 
seamy  side  of  life  and  to  limn  shady  characters. 
His  choice  collection  of  adventurers,  crooks  and 
degenerates,  male  and  female,  is  rpiile  a  rrmark- 
alilr  iitcrarr  Rogue*'  Gallery.  When  he  turns 
the  lla^hiight  of  his  erratic  humor  on  himself 
and  attempts  to  reflect  his  own  personality  and 
exiierimcrs,  he  indulges  in  flights  of  fancy  so 
capricious  as  to  become  grotes<iue.  I?y  these 
((ualilies  he  has  come  to  he  regarded  as  a  modern 
romanticist  of  the  type  of  I'..  W  W,  Hoffmann. 

.\uslria  is  represented  in  the  German  drama 
to  day  by  a  group  of  writers  standing  apart  from 
their  northern  colleagues  in  spirit  and  form.  Thr 
.Austrian  temperament,  with  Us  riirifius  blend  of 
light-heartedness  and  world-weariness,  of  flippant 
pessimism  and  decadent  elegance,  detrrminei  the 
l>er«>nalities  and  the  work  of  .Arthur  Schnitrirr 
and  llueo  von  liofmannsihal.  Schnilzler.  thr 
physician,  has  had  an  extraordinary  opportunity 
to  study  humanity  in  its  abnormal  conditions, 
and  naturally  leans  toward.*  thr  pathological.  His 
plays  of  modern  society  tirpict  the  life  of  thr 
cultured  classes  of  Vienna  from  the  viewpoint  of 
his  meilical  professicm  anti  his  esthetic  creed. 
He  is  a  critic  of  the  conventional  hes  that  enter 
into  the  moral  code,  and  the  prejudices  of  caste 
that  ilisturb  the  most  intimate  relations  of  our 
locial  life  Mut  he  has  also  written  some  fanci- 
ful dramolels.  and  a  play  of  the  renaissance, 
showing  rrmarkable  imaginative  and  poetic  qual 
ilirs.  I  lofmannsthal,  whose  career  has  been  rc- 
eenlly  briefly  sketched  in  the  Tiii.Mlii  M,\i;.v/iNr 
is  an  even  more  typical  product  of  an  elTcte 
hyper-cultuic.  His  range  of  Ihrme  is  small,  his 
types  ran  lie  easily  reduced  to  one  nn)del— him 
telf  He  cares  for  truth,  the  great  criterion  of 
modern  an.  only  as  mrans  lo  an  end.  not  as  an 
end  in  itself  The  effect  of  the  work.  l>e  it 
pleasant  or  unplrasiint,  is  more  to  him  (ban  its 
e»»enre.  lUil  he  is  a  consummate  artist,  a  mas 
ter  of  form  an<l  of  wortlcraft. 

Hofmannslhal  stands  at  the  opposite  pole  of 
the  revolution  wliicn  German  drama  has  gone 
through  within  the  past  twenty-live  years.  .-\ 
comparisi>n  of  his  work  with  that  of  "Bjame  P 
Holmsrn"  makrs  one  aware  of  the  Jarge  distance 
which  It  has  traveled  in  that  period.  The  part- 
nership of  the  two  men  who,  under  that  Scandi- 
navian pseudonym,  earned  for  themselves  a  per 
manrnt  place  in  the  literary  history  of  Grrtnanv. 
if  not  in  literature  itself,  was  dissolved  immedi 
atrly  after  their  first  success  on  the  stage.  Hoir 
has  since  wrillni  a  phiy  on  almost  amvrntional 
linrs.  Schlaf  has  tnmni  from  the  naturalistu' 
milieu  drama  li>  thr  intimalrlv  |>s\rliiilogiral,  in 
whirh  anion  is  iiirrely  suggrstrfi  betw-ern  thr 
lines.  \ll  the  lale  successes  on  the  German 
stage  have  been  in  the  nature  of  allrm|>(s  to  re- 
turn to  old  sianrUirds,  to  vary  the  idd  manner, 
the  limitations  i>f  which  seem,  after  all.  to  work 
for  ririnncss  ami  striiiKth  of  cimslruction,  a  fea- 
ture sadly  hirking  in  the  works  of  the  young 
grneialion  th.'it  had  set  out  lo  revidulionize  (ier- 
nun  drama.  In  a  measure,  this  pur|»ose  has  hern 
accomplished.  Never  before  has  German  drama 
presented  such  a  variety  of  vital.  alHorliini;l< 
human  themes,  such  a  variety  of  convincingh' 
rral.  living  types.  N'ever  before  has  il  l«een  so 
disrinrlly  of  that  stiggrslivr.  stimulating  ijualit). 
whirh  makes  one  think.  While  Ibis  may  1m-  a 
feature  rharaderislic  of  any  iransiliou  period,  ii 
is  especially  pronounced  in  the  German  ilrama 
to-day.  and  is  not  to  be  under-rated.  Willi  all 
its  morbid  excrescence*  and  vague  deviations 
into  by  paths  esthetical  and  pathological.  thi< 
drama  as  an  entity  reflnis  the  phiUtsuphy  of 
modrm  Geritunv. 
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The  Electric — 
the  Car  of  Social  Distinction 

The  Klectric  N'ehiclc  combines  aristocratic  appearance, 
luxuriou-s  coiiitort  and  quiet  elegance  more  perl'etJlly  than  any  otlier  ty}>e 
of  car.  An  Electric  is  always  a  fashionahlc  car  —  an  ctpiipage  which  reflects  the 
distinctive  individuality  of  iu  owner. 

^  Whether  for  a  spin  along  the  boulevards,  for  social 
calls,  tor  the  theatre  or  formal  reception,  an  Ivlcctric  is  ahvay.";  the  correct 
car.    Ready  at  any  time  to  take  you  anywhere,  an  Electric  is  always  daintily  clean, 

noiseless  and  safe. 

^  No  other  car  is  so  free  ^  The  lUectric  is  constantly 

from    disagreeable    and  expensive  .satisfactory  in  all  sorts  ot  weather, 

mechanical  troubles  as  the  Electric.  You  Its   reasonable    purcha.se   cost,  inex- 

can  drive  an  Electric  youraelf  without  effort  —  its  peoiirc  maintenance  and  decided  convenknce,  all 

cMUrol  it  k>  umide  thM  rvce  a  child  nuy  ivente  it  with  nfcty.  rr«ocninen<l  the  Eleclrc 

Upon  rtifutit,  the  Infomotmn  !^rtttu  «/  thiM  Aue(lati»n  a  It  giMttv  t€nJ 
you  irjtrtsling  titttotutt  a^aut  iht  fititrtc  X}*tii<le.        M'nVr  tvJai/. 

Before  you  buy  any  car--conMtder  the  Electric 

Electric  Vehicle  Association  of  America 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK,  1 24  W.  42nd  Street  CHICAGO 


DAFECUARD  YOUR  COWN5 

by  inii'sftng  tk>t  jrour  dreunuker 
use  Kleinert'a  [>re>s  Shirlds,  which 
gaaront**  ptrfcet  protection  aga'ntl 
Iho  ruinous  «ff»<l«  of  perspiration. 
Look  for  the  nafiM  "KUinirt"  on 
errwy  shield  you  buy.  Non*  genuine 
without  it. 

KIcinen'm  I>rr»»  SbieUl*  ran  he  waihrd 
ir.  Ant  wjlrr  (nrce^»ar>*  lo  frnmve  grm»t 
and  ri.tto  t  and  rrsloreil  lo  prrfrrl  frr»h- 
nrv*  bv  ironing,  Ma<U' in  a  wide  muirty 
■  >4  thapes  and  ti/r'..  \mii  dealer  has 
them. 

Wrtt>  far  aer  Dmm 
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,  B.  Kleinerl  Rubber  Co. 
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A  unique  and  exclusive  feature  of  the  Theatbe  M.M;.\zi.Mi  is  the 
Fashion  Dciwrmieni.  Do  not  fail  to  read  the  suggestion!!  and  p'linters 
of  our  I'ashion  Editor,  an  authority  of  both  continents. 
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KEWSUBSCRieERSgcinieatrt 
Migazine  tor  ont  ftm  aad 
IIksc  pktwtt,  Iht  hrt  to- 
gethtr  beii^  onir  50c.  awra 
Ikan  Iht  iubtcripllon 
prict  to  Itieatrt  Magazica. 


OLD  SUBSCRIBERS  can  liavi 
thiM  pictures  ta  paymeni  ol 
btk..  mailed  tret  to  anj 
aMrets.  This  meais  lliat 
ait  clearing  S3.00.  Ourprki 
far  tlitse  picturts  witli*«t 
Ike  nagaiin*  being  S3.B0. 


Loolc  at  lite  6  picture*  above. 
Have  you  ffol  a  dm  or  an 
offic*,  or  have  you  a  friend 
who  has  on«7  Could  you 
get  any  more  beautiful 

fumishingft  than  the»e  six  pictures  of  extraordinarily  beau- 
tiful women  tet  in  nitinn  framei?  They  are  an  ideal  fifL 
Theae  lis  (aTocite*  of  the  foollifhU  rapreduced  in  beautiful 

THE  THEATRE 


»4>p«r«lely  lur  $3. 
ZINE  ftcparmtcly  i 
C^lhrr  and  you 

MAGAZINE 
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colors  double  the  attractive, 
nexft  of  a  den,  office,  titling  or 
living  room.  We  advife  you 
to  •eitd  your  order  at  once. 
Remember  thete  picture* 
50.  The  lub^cription  to  THEATRE  MACA- 
•  $3.50.  That  make!  >7.00.  Order  them  lo- 
aave  $3.00  caah.    The  Iws  only  coal  $4.00. 
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Spcelmea  Pmgei 


'THE  success  with  which  The  Theatre  Record 


was  received  last  season  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  publishing  of  our  new  volume,  the 


A  Handsome  Book  of  eighty  pages,  size  10  x  14. 
Beautifully  bound  as  a  scrap  book,  in  silk  cloth, 
gold  lettering,  title  page  and  table  of  contents. 
Japanese  vellum  is  used  throughout  the  entire 
volume.  Printed  headings  on  each  page.  Postpaid, 
Price,  $3.00 


Vour  pmfs  arm  nurvtd  fur  each  play,  tbua  InBuriug  to  the  colltctor 
Mil  the  nriexwarr  t/tace  tor  the  pmtram,  picture*  ol  the  play^  ami  plaren, 
aad  oae  page  In  write  bit  owa  critlclam  H  to  detlrad. 
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FISHING  FOR  LINES 


(it  was  Walter  Udwards)  came  near  hlin.  Uf 
course,  hi»  "cues"  went  liy  the  hoard.  Mr.  F.d- 
war<l«  said  the  rfFcct  seemed  to  be  just  as  good 
from  the  front,  but  it  was  decidedly  rmliarrass- 
inK  tn  olhrrs  on  the  stage. 

In  many  musical  comedies  the  speeches  written 
by  the  librctlisl  do  not  sciin  to  be  esurntial  to  a 
proper  uiiderxtancbng  and  enjoyment  of  the  en 
tertainment.  I  his  was  curiously  shown,  not  long 
ago,  when  a  comedian  who  was  railed  suddenly 
to  the  stage  from  his  dressing-room — where  he 
had  been  talking  to  a  friend,  and  forgotten  that 
he  was  due  to  a)>]>ear  on  the  scene — rushed  on 
and  delivered  a  rather  long  speech  in  the  first  act 
that  bcl(.>nKed  to  the  second,  and  which  had  no 
earthly  connection  with  an>lhing  said  or  done  in 
the  scene  where  he  placed  it.  But  the  audience 
seemed  satisfied,  and  when  the  comedian  had  got 
his  bearings  he  took  up  his  part  properly  and  the 
scene  went  through  without  a  hitch. 

Why  it  is  that  wmnen  are  nearly  always 
quicker  than  men  to  commit  "lines"  to  memory 
has  never  been  conclusively  explained.  That  it 
is  a  fact,  however,  is  generally  admitted.  I  he 
harassed  stage  director.  tr>inR  to  lick  a  new  pla> 
into  shape,  kivows,  to  his  sorrow,  thiit  it  is  the 
men  who  halt  ami  stumble,  and  "Heg  pardon!" 
and  mtersperse  exasperating  "L'ms!"  "Ah»!" 
and  "Eri!"  in  the  text  they  are  trying  to  deliver, 
and  who  arc  responsible  for  mo«t  of  the  mix-ups 
that  disturb  the  rehearsal  day  after  day.  It  is 
lite  hero,  the  villain,  the  "character"  man,  the 
"comic"  and  the  "juvenile"  who  are  to  be  found 
in  the  wings,  when  not  required  on  the  stage, 
hopelessly  struggling  with  their  defective  mem- 
ories over  their  dog's-eared  "parts,"  and  wonder- 
ing why  they  cannot  get  their  linen. 

islanding  serenely  near  them  arc  the  women- 
cool  and  calm — watching  the  work  on  the  stage, 
and  ready  on  the  instant  to  take  up  their  cues  in- 
telligently. .N'o  bothering  with  the  biK>k  for 
them!  ihey  know  their  lines,  bless  you!  .Most 
of  them  have  conquered  not  only  their  own  parts, 
but  have  a  pretty  fair  rccollcelion  of  all  the 
words  in  the  others,  from  hearing  them  repi'ated 
day  after  day.  That's  the  average  actress  for 
you.  She  may  not  have  Ih'cu  letter -per feet  at  the 
t"ir»t  few  rehearsals,  hut  it  is  safe  to  say  she  has 
been  far  ahead  of  the  men  from  the  beginning. 

Geo.  C.  Jknks. 

orbat  beak  •prino  water 
90  eta.  p«r  e&ie-  6  rlass-itoppered  tKitUflf 

Victor  Records 

Freischuti — "Xeou,  yu  il  me  m'eschappe  pas" 
(Casi>ar's  Air)— Welier.  T  his  fine  air,  the  only 
one  allotted  to  the  character  of  Caspar,  occurs 
in  .\ct  I.  Caspar,  who  is  under  the  spell  of 
Zamlel,  the  arch  ticnd.  is  plotting  to  bring  his 
friend  Max  (a  fellow  forest  ranger,  who  has 
just  los.t  a  shooting  contest,  and  is  therefore 
despotidcnt )  under  the  same  inllurnce.  that  his 
own  life  may  he  prolongeil,  lie  finally  induces 
Max  to  meet  him  in  the  Wolfs  tllen  in  order  to 
receive  the  Magic  Bullets,  which  he  declares  will 
always  hit  the  mark.  Max  departs  and  Caspar 
gives  vent  to  a  fierce  joy  in  this  llorid  and  dra- 
matic number. 

.McCormack  Sings  a  Famous  Old  Ballad — "Sil 
ver  Threads  .Smong  the  riolil"— Danks.  The 
vitality  of  this  old  song  is  really  astonishing 
Written  fifty-four  years  ago  by  the  late  Hart 
Pease  Danks  ( i8j4-i9o.t). 

.\  New  Zimbalist  Solo — "Orientalc" — Cesar 
Cui.  Titis  young  Russian  virtuoso,  who  h>s  just 
returned  to  F.urope  after  a  highly  successful  tour 
of  .'\merica,  found  time  before  his  de]>arture  to 
give  the  Victor  wime  new  numbers. 

Hymn  of  Praise— "I  Waited  for  the  Lord" — 
Mendelssohn.  The  second  of  the  Cluck-Homer 
duets  is  a  fine  example  of  that  clriir  and  melo- 
dious writing  which  has  made  Mendelssohn's 
oratorios  rank  next  to  those  uf  Handel  The 
"Hymn  of  Praise"  (German  title,  "Lobgrsang") 
was  composed  for  the  Guttcnbcrg  festival  of 
1840.  the  present  revised  version  being  given  in 
l.ondon  some  months  later. 

Scene  and  Duet  from  Cjrraen,  Matzenauer, 
Amato  and  Choru*.  Carmen — "Se  tu  m'ami" 
("If  You  Love  .Me")— Biiet.  After  the  depres- 
sing close  of  the  third  act,  the  spirited  chorus 
which  opens  Act  IV  is  most  welcome.  The  scene 
shows  the  exterior  of  the  Plaia  de  Tores,  or  Bull 
Ring,  in  Seville,  where  an  animated  crowd  awaits 
the  procession  which  is  soon  to  enter  the  ring. 

This  scene,  as  the  orange  sellers,  hawkers  of 
fans,  ires  and  the  rest,  press  their  wares  on  the 
waiting  crowd,  is  extremely  gay.  .ind  affords  wel- 
come relief  from  the  inlen«ily  of  the  drama. 
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Leave  nothing  to  be  desired — are  paramount  in 
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In  the  home,  the  studio,  accompanying  the 
WORLD'S   GREATEST  SINGERS, 

Haines  Bros.  Pianos  predominate. 

Thoughtful  piano  purchasers  should  first 
inoatlgate  these  morld-famed  instrumcnU 


May  14th,  1912. 

Messrs.  Haines  Bros., 
City. 

Gentleaen:- 

It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  play  on  the  Haines 
Piano.    I  have  also  used  it  for 
acconpaninent  and  I  find  it 
absolutely  pure  of  tone  and 
meeting  all  the  artistic 
requirements. 
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MIDSUMMER  FASHION  FANCIES 


'HT'^HE  present-<la>'  woman  is  so  busily  occupied  with  other  mat- 
^    ters  that  site  cannot  stop  to  pick  up  the  many  fashion  notes 
furnished  along  her  daily  walks  on  our  fashionable  streets 

and  in  public  places.    Neither  is  it  possible  for  her  to  devote  the 

necessary  time  to  gather  the  valuable  hints  in  fashion's  realm  as 

suggested  by  the  displays  in  the  various  shops. 
Therefore,  I  will  devote  this  chat  to  this  subject,  and  tell  her 

about  some  of  the  newest  things  I  have  noticed  during  the  past 

few  days. 

First,  there  are  the  skirts.  I  saw  many  of  the  new  panicrs. 
These  were  mostly  in  the  low,  graceful  draperies,  and  many  novel 
ways  of  adding  a  bit  to  the  width  of  the  skirt  were  apparent.  One 
very  handsome  afternoon  dress  of  embroidered  cream  voile  intro- 
duced the  extra  fulness  in  the  form  of  a  scant  flounce  of  the  voile 
attached  to  the  side  j^ncU  about  half  way  up  the  skirt.  These 
panels,  by  the  way.  were  composed  of  exquisite  motifs  trimmed 
with  black  velvet  buttons.  The  wide  lace  band  that  edged  the 
sleeve  frill  was  underlaid  with  the  bliick  velvet,  and  both  the  foot 
band  and  girdle  were  of  the  velvet,  which  is  a  strong  feature  of 
midsummer  fashions. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  new  plaited  skirts,  that  do  not  swerve  from 


A  stiilu»<  loiUltc  In  Mliitr  lar<  anil  blaclt  Uflrta 


the  long,  narrow  figure  line,  were  noticed,  and  Frctich  gowns  were 
in  evidence.  These  were  distinguished  by  the  normal  belt  line  and 
the  long  sleeves. 

The  continued  strong  tendency  toward  the  Directoire  styles  is 
noteworthy.  This  was  apparent  in  the  coats,  in  the  development 
of  the  bodices,  and  in  the  neckwear. 

The  short,  cutaway  coats  were  often  worn  with  fancy  vestccs 
and  collars,  those  of  cretonne  iKriiig  decidedly  novel  and  smart. 
Several  pretty  Directoire  suits,  with  the  c<iat  sharply  cut  away  just 
below  the  bustlinc  and,  of  course,  the  back  considerably  longer  than 
the  front,  were  worn  with  a  blouse  of  white  satin  made  up  with 
rcvcrs  which  were  worn  over  the  coat,  thus  emphasizing  the  period 
of  French  history  of  which  the  men's  costumes  are  now  offering 
such  strong  style  suggestions. 

A  large  number  of  velvet  collars  and  cuffs  were  seen.  Of  course 
you  know  that  in  I'aris  the  smart  dressers  have  been  having  velvet 
collars  and  culTs  on  their  suits  of  voile,  clianneusc,  taffeta,  and 
even  of  linen.  A  navy  suit  had  these  of  rctl  velvet,  which  not  only 
serves  as  a  touch  of  brightness  to  the  costume,  but  it  is  decidedly 
French,  since  blue  and  red  is  the  present  favorite  color  combination 
with  the  Parisicnnes. 


Mllv.  UftrccUr  l*ratiK-r  in  a  iiiftiitrkiin,-  nnwn  4i(  Iwi.  loiird  gfmi  IimIc  <le  autc. 
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Dressing  Is  An  Art  Which 

Few  Women  Thoroughly  Understand 

Comparatively  few  women  know  how  to  dress  to 
advantage.  They  choose  a  style  because  it  is  fashion- 
able—not because  it  suits  their  mdividual  figure. 

Women  who  study  their  clothes  subscribe  regularly 
to  L'Art  de  la  Mode  because  its  models  possess 
the  individuality  and  distinction  they  desire. 

Particularly  interesting  are  the  cirticles  on  "Shop 
News,"  the  models  of  French  hats,  and  the  many 
hints  on  the  toilette  by  celebrated  beauty  specialists. 

Every  Fashionable  Woman  Will  Be 
Glad  of  this  Offer 

For  a  short  time  only  we  offer  to  send  L'Art 
de  la  Mode  for  fifteen  months  for  $3.50— the 
price  of  one  year's  subscription. 

If  you  are  now  a  regular  subscriber,  you  may  take 
advantage  of  this  special  offer  by  renewing  your 
subscription  now.  Your  new  subscription  will  go 
into  effect  when  the  old  one  expires. 

Or,  as  a  trial  offer,  we  will  send  L'Art  de  la  Mode 
to  you  for  four  months  for  $  1 .00.  This  offer  is 
also  limited. 


TIM 


To  receive  the  next  issue  in  time,  fill  in  and  return 
either  coupon,  enclosing  the  correct  amount 
in  currency,  check,  money  order  or  stamps. 

"^Lx  Whether  or  not  you  are  a  subscriber,  our  show  rooms 

are  open  to  jwu  lohenever  you  are  in  New  York- 
When  you  are  weaiy  from  shopping,  come 
up  and  rest  a  few  moments  and  gaze 
on  the  enchanting  French  models 
surrounding  you. 
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All  cff<crne  model  by  Got' Vill«rity  in  bUck  charm«u^.  with  rcvrrs,  buttons 
AiiiS  *trii|a  of  «l)ilc  chknncluc 


The  Dircctoirc  tendency  was  especially  manifested  in  the  neck- 
wear, and  many  a  girl's  collar  reminded  me  of  the  pictures  wc  so 
often  sec  of  the  Dauphin. 

The  shops  arc,  therefore,  making  unusual  displays  along  these 
lines.  There  arc  many  moilificil  styles,  and  the  wcll-ilresscd  sum- 
mer girl  can  get  a  smart  tailored  stock  of  the  Robespierre  type 
made  up  of  white  pique  and  black  messaline.  Tiny  black  buttons 
trim  the  front  tab,  which  is  finished  off  with  a  bow  of  the  messaline, 
and  these  are  only  $1.25.  A  very  pretty  Dircctoire  collar  is  of 
taffeta  or  satin,  with  frilled  revcrs  of  dainty  lace  forming  a  V  open- 
ing. These  revcrs  can  be  worn  over  the  coat.  They  are  $2.75. 
These  collars  carry  out  the  high  neck  idea  as  prescribed  by  fashion, 
but  with  the  coming  of  the  real  warm  days,  even  this  front  opening 
will  not  give  the  desired  comfort,  and  many  women  will  continue 
to  have  the  collarless  neck  finish  on  their  lingerie  dress«s.  For 
these  there  is  a  new  accordion-plaited  frill,  which  promises  to 
supersede  the  long  popular  flat-plaited  t>'pe.  These  frills  are  also 
used  in  the  sleeves  to  fall  over  the  wrist. 

The  influence  of  the  Dircctoirc  period  was  also  displayed  in  the 
lavish  use  of  buttons  of  every  sort.  There  were  buttons  of  crystal, 
jet,  horn,  cut  steel,  velvet  and  material  to  match  the  gown,  and 
they  arc  all  equally  fashionable.  Then,  too,  they  were  applied  in 
numberless  ways.  I  noticed  a  pretty  development  of  this  vogue  in 
fMic  of  the  several  very  hamlsomc  gowns  worn  by  Miss  Juliette 
Dika  in  "The  Rose  Maid."  The  afternoon  gown  of  gray  voile  has 
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a  side  (>anel  of  white  satin,  which  is  outlined  its  full  length  by 
small  white  crystal  buttons,  and  the  effect  is  decidedly  smart. 

Another  of  Miss  Dika's  gowns  illustrates  this  scasun's  lavish  use 
of  jewel  trimmings.  An  e.xquisite  creamy  evening  gown  made  up 
along  plain  lines  is  entirely  studded  with  small  Hashing  brilliants  in 
an  elaborate  design. 

One  of  Miss  Edith  Decker's  gowns,  in  the  same  play,  shows  the 
fashionable  vogue  of  using  rhinestones  as  a  finish  to  the  bodice  and 
coat  edges. 

.^nd  this  reminds  me  of  some  beautiful  Dutch  collars  that  I  saw- 
in  a  Fifth  .X venue  shop  the  other  day.  They  combined  two  new 
style  points  in  that  they  are  of  black  velvet,  and  have  a  studded 
border  of  rhinestones  in  design.  They  are  lovely  for  evening  wear, 
antl  make  a  nice  finish  for  the  tight-colored  gown.  They  are  $4-95. 
Then  for  wear  with  the  decollete  gowns  there  arc  black  velvet 
bands  with  brilliant  little  rhinestones  arranged  in  neat  pattem!>. 
They  arc  two  inches  witle,  and  sell  at  $4.50.  Some  are  very  heavily 
studded  one  inch  wide  band.s  of  velvet,  and  arc  $5.50. 

A  costume  displayed  by  Bone  Soeurs  has  an  oj)cn  front  tunic  of 
black  tulle  studded  with  rhinestones,  which  is  extremely  effective 
over  a  white  lace  underdress. 

Mentioning  studded  wearing  apparel  recalls  a  recent  display  of 
new  hosiery  I  saw  in  a  Broadway  shop.  There  were  some  in  white 
silk  with  a  beautiful  design  in  pearls  along  the  instep.  Others  in 
black  as  well  as  white  had  pretty  patterns  in  rhinestones,  these 
being  especially  eflfectivc  in  the  black.  The  prices  were  $9.85  and 
$11.75- 
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Right  here  I  might  mention  n  few  style  |M)int.s  regarding  niiil- 
suninicr  hosicrj-.  As  a  forerunner  of  the  colored  cloth  boot  toj>s 
that  will  be  fashionable  in  the  fall,  there  is  now  a  large  call  for 
colored  hosiery.  These  in  shailes  to  match  the  gown,  and,  worn 
with  the  ]Ki|)uIar  immj),  give  the  desired  colored  top  effect. 

The  strong  white  vogue  of  this  season  has,  naturally,  created  an 
unusual  call  for  white  hosiery,  but  the  tans  and  grays,  especially 
the  taupe,  arc  greatly  in  demand.  Then,  too,  beautiful  iridescent 
effects  to  harmonize  with  the  changeable  silks  are  seen.  The  firm 
mentioned,  makes  a  specialty  of  matching  samples,  so  it  is  possible 
to  have  the  hosiery  in  harmony  with  every  gown. 

A  high  novelty  in  hosiery  is  the  fish  net  stocking.  The  mesh  is 
very  strong,  and  the  work  is  said  to  be  difficult,  hence  the  price  is 
high,  %2S  a  pair.  They  are  very  open,  so  a  second  underpair  are 
necessary.  These  can  be  of  any  color  silk  and,  when  overlaid  with 
the  black  fish  net,  the  effect  is  really  very  charming. 

In  a  Fifth  ;\venue  shop  I  saw  something  very  pretty  in  hcad- 
<lres.scs.  Tulle  is  the  favorite  material  for  summer  wear,  and  this 
piece  is  composed  of  a  wide  plaitc<l  band  of  this  material,  finished 
off  at  the  side  with  a  long  full  pom|x>n  dcvcloiJc<l  in  a  novel  style. 
It  is  accordion-plaited  and  tapers  to  long  points  at  the  edge,  which 
give  it  a  feathery  look,  and  is  an  e.vtellcnt  simulation  of  the  now 
popular  aigrette  hair  ornament.  The  price,  $2.75,  is  not  impossible 
either,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  aigrette.  The  obliging  saleslady 
informed  tne  that  these  aigrettes  will  be  made  to  order  to  match 
any  costume,  and  then  she  called  my  attention  to  a  headdress  of 
tulle,  wired  to  form  a  huge  butterfly  at  the  front  of  the  head.  The 
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one  seen  was  black  over  white  tulle,  and  an  aigrette  of  spun  glass 
ornamented  the  "butterfly."  These  are  $2.25.  At  a  recent  evening 
function  a  headdress  that  was  greatly  admired  was  finished  off  in 
front  with  tulle  wired  to  form  a  beetle,  the  various  attached  jewels 
making  it  very  realistic,  as  well  as  unusually  attractive. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  never  in  the  history  of  fashion  has 
the  demand  for  lace  been  greater  than  it  is  now,  and  the  newest 
ideas  favor  the  c<lgings  rather  than  the  bands,  which  we  have  so 
long  prcfcrrc<l. 

Rcdfcrn  is  showing  a  beautiful  costume  with  a  deep  flounce  of 
maline  lace  in  a  novel  drapery  effect  upon  the  skirt,  and  a  wide 
bertha  of  the  same  falling  below  the  waistline  in  the  back.  .'\n 
evening  coat  seen  had  the  sleeves  composed  of  iR-tnch  wide  Chan- 
tilly  lace  frillcti  in  the  wide  armholes.  and  they  formed  graceful 
sleeves  that  were  underlaid  with  Royal  blue  hemstitched  chiffon. 
The  bottom  of  the  coat  was  finished  off  with  a  plain  band  of  the 
same  lace  edging. 

The  evening  wraps  for  summer  wear  are  very  beautiful.  One  in 
steel-embroidered  mistral  voile,  in  King's  blue  over  violet  chiffon, 
has  all  the  edges  deeply  bamled  with  emerald  green  mcssaline,  the 
front  bands  terminating  in  a  long,  pointed  back  yoke,  at  the  edge 
of  which  the  voile  is  slightly  draped  to  give  the  capuchin  effect. 
This  mo>t  cNquisite  coat  is  $1)5.  The  newest  evening  wraps  have 
marabout  bandings  at  the  edge,  and  the  elTect  is  soft  and  pretty. 

The  odd  little  coloreil  jackets  that  are  worn  with  the  lingerie 
frocks  are  very  pretty.    C5iic  in  Co|M:nhagcn  blue  satin,  with  deep 
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frills  of  shadow  lace,  has  a  novel  fastening  in  the  form  of  a  bou- 
tonniere  of  pink  and  blue  forget-me-nots  encased  in  lace.  This  is 
$jn.  Another  in  while  charmctise  has  a  postillion  back  and  quaint 
puffing  edges,  and  is  $18.50. 

The  little  taffeta  mantillas  that  reach  the  waistline  at  the  back, 
and  extend  in  long  tabs  down  the  front,  recall  grandmother's  ward- 
robe in  the  cedar  chest.  The  little  pinked  ruchings  that  adorn  the 
edges  are  very  quaint.  They  are  shown  in  plain  and  changeable 
taffetas  at  $9  and  $1 1.50,  the  latter  having  long  ends  that  are  worn 
crossed  to  form  a  sash. 

New  scarfs  of  chiffon  satin  have  recently  appeared.  Tliey  are 
in  black  and  the  lining  is  in 
white.  Sonie  have  a  single  box- 
plaitc<l  frill  at  the  edge,  and  are 
Si  1.50.  Others  have  a  double 
frill,  and  are  $12.75.  Then  there 
is  a  plain  hemstitched  scarf  of 
black  chiffon  satin,  with  the 
white  lining  that  is  serviceable 
as  well  as  pretty,  .mil  is  only 

Have  you  notice<l  the  beauti- 
ful new  chiffon  veils?  One  in 
taupe,  in  the  beautiful  shimmer- 
ing shot  effects  has  a  wide  bor- 
der in  bright  silver.    It  is  $4.25 

The  other  day  a  smartly 
<lressed  woman,  on  lx)ard  a  de- 
parting steamer,  received  many 
glances  of  a<lmiration.  She  was 
attired  entirely  in  while,  and 
over  her  chic  white  hat  she  had 
lied  a  veil  that  looked  white 
over  the  hat,  but  gradually 
shaded  out  in  the  most  exquisite 
blend  ings  to  a  deep  rose  at  the 
e*lge  of  the  flowing  hemstitched 
ends.  I  noticed  these  ombre 
veils  in  a  prominent  shop  this 
week,  and  they  can  be  had  in  all 
colors  at  $4.50. 

Mentioning  steamer  wear  re- 
minds me  of  a  very  practical 
traveling  hat  1  saw  at  an  exclu- 
sive shop.  It  is  of  stitched  taf- 
feta in  a  medium  shape.  While 
a  dressy  hat,  it  can  be  tied  down 
with  a  veil,  and  will  permit  per- 
fect freedom  in  lounging.  It  can 
be  had  in  all  colors  as  well  as  in 
Iwo-tone  effects;  for  instance, 
ihe  upward  part  of  the  hat  is 
dark  while  the  underbrim  is 
light,  and  vice  versa.  These  hats 
arc  $7. 

A  practical  boudoir  cap  for 
traveling  is  known  as  the  Pull- 
man cap.  It  is  of  China  silk,  finished  off  with  several  rows  of  shir- 
ring at  Ihe  bottom  edge,  in  which  a  band  of  ela.stic  makes  it  possible 
to  adjust  the  cap  tightly  over  the  coiffure.  A  chou  of  the  silk  fin- 
ishes off  the  top.  These  are  easily  made,  and  could  match  the 
kimono,  but  they  can  be  purchased  in  all  colors  for  $2. 

Summer  boudoir  caps  are  of  white  net  over  colored  chiffon.  A 
band  of  flowerefl  organdie  terminates  in  a  large  bow  of  the  same 
at  the  front,  and  lace  medallions  form  a  pleasing  finish  to  the  edge. 
They  are  $.4.75. 

The  woman  at  the  .seashore  will  now  soon  be  looking  about  for 
a  new  bathing  cap.  Those  of  taffeta  gossamer  arc  pretty,  cs[)ecially 
the  plain  silks  w  ith  the  Oriental  bonlcrs.  Then,  too,  those  of  the 
Pompadour  silk,  made  up  with  a  roselic  at  each  si<lc,  are  most 
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becoming  and  also  very  attractive.    They  arc  $1.95  and  $2.25. 

In  tny  visit  to  the  shop  I  noticed  a  brassiere  that  the  suinmcr  girl 
will  appreciate  for  bathing.  It  is  mailc  up  of  a  rubberized  fabric, 
and  is  especially  designed  by  a  Fifth  Avenue  firm.  It  closes  at  the 
front  with  non-rusliblc  glove  clasp  fasteners,  and  has  the  adjust- 
able shoulder  straps.  It  is  well  made,  and  is  a  neat,  lace-trimme<l 
brassiere  that  can  be  liad  for  $2. 

Another  comfort  for  the  summer  girl  is  a  hat  especially  designed 
for  warm  weather  sports.  The  material,  manilla,  makes  it  ex- 
tremely light  in  weight.  The  shape,  a  helmei,  affords  protection  10 
the  face,  and  a  ventilating  device  around  the  inside  crown  band 

makes  it  a  cool  hat  to  wear, 
hence  it  is  the  ideal  head  cover- 
ing for  long  wear,  .such  as  is 
necessitated  in  boating  or  riiiing. 
These  hats  are  $5. 

The  silk  glove  has  now  at- 
tained such  a  st.ige  of  perfection 
that  it  has  become  the  ideal  sum- 
mer glove,  an«l  is  being  wiirn 
by  gocKl  dressers.  I  saw  some 
lovely  ones  in  silk  lisle  in  oi>cn- 
work  patterns  to  wear  witli  long 
sleeves,  and  also  pretty  novelties 
in  open  mesh  spun  silk  at  $I-7.S 
Decorated  arm  lengths  are  a 
feature  of  this  summer's  gloves. 
Kmbroidered  in  stripes  of  fleur- 
dc-lisle  on  a  background  of  silk 
Trench  knots,  they  are  v  e  r  y 
pretty,  and  these  are  $j  a  pair. 
The  latest  idea  is  ihe  shadow 
embroidery,  and  these  are  .shown 
in  one  and  two-tone  effects  in 
pretty  designs  at  $2.85.  Some 
have  dainty  flowers  painted 
along  the  arm,  and  are  $2.  One 
shop  is  showing  a  line  of  mitt< 
in  exquisite  princess  and  .S|xan- 
ish  lace.  These  are  adopted  bv 
the  women  of  individuality,  and 
they  are  certainly  a  comfortable 
summer  hand  covering.  They 
are  ?io. 

In  muslin  underwear  a  prom- 
inent firm  is  showing  a  ilcci<lcilly 
new  combination.  It  has  the 
princess  flrawers,  but  the  novel 
feature  is  the  deep  Empire  yoke, 
which  makes  it  cs(>ccially  desir- 
able for  wear  with  the  new  low- 
busted  corsets.  It  is  beautifully 
trimmed  with  insertions  of  Val- 
enciennes lace  and  embroidery, 
the  belt  being  of  several  rows  of 
lace,  and  it  has  the  convenient 
front  buttoning.  A  dainty  model 
of  this  "Empire"  combination  is  $3.00. 

Ostrich  neck  ruffs  are  prominent  at  all  summer  resorts,  and  are 
now  being  shown  in  all  colors  as  well  as  two-tone  effects.  They 
can  be  had  as  low  as  $6.95. 

Mentioning  ostrich  reminds  me  of  the  lovely  new  crown  bands 
that  are  now  being  shown.  They  have  the  extra  long  flues  that 
make  such  graceful  ostrich  trimmings.  They  can  be  had  in  all 
colors  at  $10.50. 

In  an  exclusive  lace  house  I  was  shown  many  beautiful  novelties, 
but  what  I  found  the  most  interesting  was  a  bit  of  exquisite  cluny 
lace  in  the  form  of  a  border  for  a  handkerchief.  These  would 
make  nice  Christmas  gifts,  and  the  summer  days  in  the  country 
arc  ideal  for  this  work. 
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Chickering 
Leadership 


I^padersKip  implies  endowment  with  extraordmary  qual- 
ities; the  possession  of  individuality  and  the  utmost 
Stability  of  character.    The  unquestioned  leadership  of 


diKHi^iout  the  whole  wodd  is  due  to  the  extEaordinaiy 
musical  qualities  with  which  it  is  endowed;  its  tone 
of  such  superb  indKviduality  as  to  be  inimitable,  and 
the  absolute  stability  of  these  qualities  make  it  the  one 
best  Piano  investment 
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lAKIl  IllKATKK. 


ON'F.  of  the  m<>.st  remark- 
able moving  picture  cx- 
hibitinni;  seen  here 
is  the  historical  photo  j)Iay  in  21  scenes  ailaptcil  from  .\iniel 
Morcau's  "Queen  FJizahcth "  with  tu>  less  famous  a  player 
than  Sarah  llcrnhanlt  in  the  title  part.  Thf>e  pii'turc>.  privately 
|>resenti-il  for  the  pre>s  at  the  Lyceum  'rheatre  nn  July  17  la<t. 
will  be  put  on  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  (or  a  run  iibonl  the  I5lh  of 
.\ugust.  It  is  not  known  what  pecuniary  imlucvincnt  was  held 
out  to  persuade  the  Divine  Sarah  to  act  for  the  ciueinati 'graph, 
hut,  no  doubt,  it  was  •.nlViciciuly  large  to  tempt  her.  and.  iince 
having  given  her  consent,  the  artiste  <liil  not  merely  pose  me- 
chanically for  a  mechanical  contrivance,  but  priH-ccded  t<i  give 
one  of  the  finest  perfonnanccs  of  which  this  grcate>t  liviuR  actress 
is  capable.  Iiotantly  recognized  as  she  makes  her  entrance,  with 
the  characteristic  slow,  sinuous  walk,  Hernhardt's  movements,  ges- 
tures and  facial  play  throughout  the  drama  arc  so  wunderfully 
depicted  on  the  screen  that  few,  if  any.  among  the  audience 
missed  that  golden  plaintive  voice  which  has  stirred  theatre-gofrs 
all  over  the  world.  It  was  Pjcrnhardt  acting,  and  acting  at  her 
best.  From  the  first  moment,  when  she  listens  with  superstitious 
terror  to  the  fortune  teller's  prophesy  that  Kssex  will  die  on  the 
scafTold  to  the  final  scene,  in  which  she  falls  ujion  her  face  after 
a  savage  <lenunriation  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  for  causing  her 
lover's  death,  she  is  truly  superb.  These  films  are  a  remarkable 
achievement  of  the  moving  picture.  With  such  an  illustrious  in- 
terpreter, they  cannot  fail  to  draw  crowded  hmises,  Ix>uis  Tel- 
legin  is  the  ill-fated  Earl  of  Essex.  Mile.  Komain  the  Countess  of 
Nottingham,  and  M.  Maxidian  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 


PLAYS  AMD  PLAYERS 


There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  entciprise  of  the  moving  pic- 
ture promoter  or  to  the  territory  he  will  invade.  .Mready  the 
Savoy  Theatre  and  the  Herald  Square  Theatre  liave  succumbed 
to  the  cr.Tze,  and  now  Daniel  Frohman  and  \V.  A.  Rraily  propose 
to  present  films  showing  prominent  players  in  |)opular  plays. 
Next  month  Hammerstein's  Roof  Garden  will  liccomc  the  i>cr- 
mancnt  winter  home  of  the  kinemarolor  pictures.  The  first  films 
shown  will  lie  those  of  Prof.  Reinhardt's  spectacle,  presented  at 
the  Olympia  in  London,  "The  Miracle."  which  is  now  being  pre- 


sented in  kiiiemacob>r  form 
at  tilt  Rotunda  in  X'ienna,  un- 
iler  Mr.  Reinhardt's  direction. 
The  original  cast  s^hich  appeared  in  London  actcil  for  these  pic- 
tures, a.s  difl  the  2,000  .sujKrnumeraries.  'lite  selling  in  which  the 
pictures  will  l>c  shown  is  in  itself  novel,  the  screen  being  so 
arrangc<l  that  the  effect  to  the  spci'tatur  is  as  if  ho  were  looking 
through  the  .st3ine<l  glass  casement  of  a  Gothic  church. 

With  our  best  i>layh<ni.<es  g  »ing  over  to  the  moving  picture,  some 
of  our  Icniling  m.inagers  and  our  best  actors  and  actresses  actively 
engaged  in  the  business,  a  .serious  question  has  arisen  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  pojuilarity  that  creatcil  these  comlitions  will 
undermine  public  taste  for  the  theatre  proper,  gradually  kill  the 
art  of  the  actor,  paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  playwright  and  de- 
grade the  theatre  into  merely  a  |)lace  of  spectacle. 

The  danger  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  There  is  certainly  a 
great  danger  of  the  cinematograph  becoming  a  serious  handicap 
to  the  theatre  as  a  commercial  enterprise — that  is  to  say,  it  is  likely 
to  hurt  the  inferior  class  of  dramatic  entertainment,  which  is  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  regular  stage — but  under  no  circum- 
stances will  it  effect,  even  remotely,  the  really  first-class  plays, 
for  there  is  now,  as  there  always  has  been,  and  as  there  always 
will  be,  a  genuine  love  for  the  regular  stage  that  combines  full 
means  of  expression.  It  is  this  unrestrained  ability  to  say  and  to 
do  that  gives  the  theatre  proper  its  a<lvantage  over  every  variation. 
Nearly  all  of  this  sudden  hue  and  cry  concerning  the  menace  of 
the  moving  picture  has  come  because  of  the  comparatively  recent 
novelty  of  the  form.  There  arc  always  i>ci)plc  who  arc  swept 
along  by  a  sort  of  fanatical  enthusiasm  at  the  inception  of  an  idea, 
who  look  at  the  future  with  rosy  glasses  of  exaggeration.  In  other 
words,  the  future  of  the  moving  picture  is  being  greatly  magnified. 
The  true  future  of  the  moving  picture  will  be  found  by  that  man 
who  can  make  a  cold  appraisal  of  it  for  what  it  is  really  and 
truly  worth. 

An  innovation  that  has  any  practical  value  at  all  always  has 
a  crowd  of  shouting  followers  in  the  beginning.  The  man  who 
invents  a  wheel  chair  for  invalids,  pictures  all  of  his  neighbors, 
and,  in  fact,  al!  of  the  population,  going  around  in  copies  of  bis 
perfected  machine,  never  taking  into  account  the  fact  thai  there 
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arc  many  people  who  arc  able  lu 
walk.  When  coaches  were  ititro- 
(liiccil  ill  ICiigland.  there  were  many 
jjeople  who  proplioieil  that  the  en- 
tire world  wuiihl  soon  he  rnlliiig  hack 
of  horses  on  wheels.  Every  one  rc- 
mcnihtrs  the  hicvcle  cra/c  that  was 
going  to  pcrmanentlj  revolutionize 
loconKition,  Nowatlays  one  only  sees 
a  stray  one.  And  we  arc  now  going 
through  the  same  process,  where 
things  will  settle  down  t4>  their  nor- 
mal values  with  the  automobile.  In 
the  same  way  is  the  moving  picture 
subsiding  to  a  dramatic  t'orni  that  is 
worth  no  more  than  what  it  is  worth. 
I'cople  arc  no  longer  content  with 
the  wonder  of  seeing  figures  move 
across  the  screen  with  other  diversi- 
fied movements  to  accompany;  they 
are  <lemanding  the  best  in  dramatic 
art,  and  they  cannot  find  that  com- 
pleteness in  any  form  excepting  the 
so-called  legitimate  stage. 

The  curse  of  the  moving  picture 
that  becomes  the  advantage  uf  the 
regular  theatre  is  its  speechlessness. 
'I  he  moving  picture  cannot  talk ;  and 
when  it  does  talk  (which  may  hap- 
pen), it  will  only  l)e  for  the  tirst-rnn 
pictures  that  will  only  he  seen  in 
expensive  juaces  that  will  not  be 
common  over  the  country. 

This  destruction  of  inferior  and 
mcritricious  plays  by  tlic  com)ictition 
of  the  screen  is  one  of  the  best  things 
lhat  ever  hap|>cncd  for  the  better- 
ment of  genuine  dramatic  art.  In 
order  to  hold  its  own  the  regtdar  stage  must  provide  better  and 
still  better  examples  of  its  hot  c.\pressi<jn.  Just  as  comiwtition 
makes  for  the  success  and  better  service  of  any  business,  so  will 
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"poor  man's  theatre"' — as  the  nickel- 
odiaii  is  somelinics  callcrl — projected 
upon  a  plane  surface,  in  colors  that 
can  only  approximate  at  best  the 
colors  of  the  original,  will  never 
supply  the  full  sense  of  satisfaction 
given  in  the  playhouse  where  every 
man  has  his  own  pi^int  of  view  (and 
not  a  centre  of  vision  that  is  false  to 
nearly  every  one  in  the  amlicnce), 
as  he  looks  toward  a  picture  wherein 
every  figure  is  rounded  out  just  like 
him.sclf.  Some  may  cry  that  this 
idea  is  a  ])lea  for  ovcrilonc  realism. 
It  is  not.  It  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
provi<lc  a  man  with  a  genuine  spirit, 
not  of  motion,  not  of  color,  or  of 
any  other  perception  than  that  of 
simple  everyday  interest. 

The  time  is  not  long  distant  when 
the  cinematograph  \sill  be  seen  in 
its  true  proportion  to  the  parent 
fortn.  There  will  be  belter  plays  ami 
there  will  be  l>etter  pictures,  for  they 
will  have  to  express  their  best  in  or- 
der to  hold  their  own.  not  only 
against  each  other,  but  for  them- 
selves. For  the  most  part,  the  mov- 
ing pictures  that  try  to  tell  a  story 
fall  short. 

The  attempt  should  not  l)c  made, 
and  really  cannot  be  made  to  monojK)- 
lizc  the  theatre-going  public,  or, 
rather,  the  amuscmcnt-secking  pub- 
lic. There  should  be  hkhu  for  each 
in  its  |>articnlar  tield.  .Ami  if  drana 
has  survived  all  of  these  centuries, 
and  undergone  so  many  genuine 
hardships,  been  almost  extinguished  in  some  countries  for  long 
periods,  it  will  certainly  survive  and  hold  its  dominant  position, 
in  spite  of  the  vociferous  chistening  of  one  of  its  children,  'ilie 


tlie  moving  picture  improve  the  theatre  proper.   The  art  of  the    moving  picttire  has  conn;  to  stay,  but  to  stay  in  its  jiroper  place. 
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P.\klK)i\  nic,  my  dear  fellow, 
but  might  I  be  permitted  to  in- 
quire   whether  you   are  the 
proprietor  of  this  nourishing  and  attractive  hardware  store?" 

The  time  was  a  bright  afternocm  in  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
good  Lord,  188 — ;  the  place,  a  certain  corner  on  Market  Street, 
in  the  bustlitig  city  of  San  l-rancisco.  Leaning  hack  in  my  chair 
before  my  shoi>,  I  had  felt  my  eyelids  growing  weightier  and 
weightier  with  the  stealthy  incubus  of  slumber,  engendered  by 
the  dazzling  glare  nf  the  golden  Californian  sunlight,  which  beat 
down  upon  my  un|)rolecteil  head,  rendered  doubly  so  for  its  shin- 
ing lack  of  any  hirsute  aiiornmcnt  whatever. 

Now,  like  a  rumble  'if  thumler,  a  iull-throatc<l  voice  struck  on 
my  benumbed  hearing,  startling  me  out  of  my  smjozc,  and  bring- 
ing me  blinking — gaping — to  my  unsteady  feet.  I'eforc  me  stood 
a  rotund,  dapper  gentleman,  an  expansive  smile  was  wrinkling 
his  ample  features;  from  under  his  left  arm  protruded  a  gold- 
headed  cane,  while  with  his  gluvcil  right  han<l  he  was  indus- 
triously smoothing  a  high  silk  tile,  which  he  ha<l  dofTcd  from  his 
long-haired  pate.  1 1  is  figure  was  striking,  and  his  graceful  atti- 
tude even  more  so. 

"Certainly,  sir;  certainly,"  I  made  answer,  as  he  repeated  his 
query.  "Sure,  I  own  this  place.  That's  my  name  Up  there." 
And  I  pointcil  to  the  sign  above  my  head,  which  read: 


JOHN  MILLER,  Tinsmith. 
Dealer  in  Hardware  of  .Ml  Kinds. 


"Anything  1  can  do  for  you  in  my  line!'"  I  asked,  wondering 
what  it  could  \k.  "I'erhaps  you've  got  a  leaky  roof;  if  so.  you've 
come  to  the  right  chap  to  do  the  job.   I'm  known  all  over  'Frisco. 

The  gentleman  wavc<l  a  grandiloquent  negative. 

"N'o,  no,"  he  announce<l  in  a  sonorous  voice;  "I  am  in  search 
of  a  commodity  in  hardware,  that  I  make  bold  to  l>clieve  you  are 
in  possession  of  for  purposes  of  sale."  He  replaced  his  hat  on 
his  head,  gave  the  interior  of  my  store  a  swecjung  glance,  then 
suddenly  cried  out:  ".\h,  there  'tis!"  Following  the  direction 
of  his  outstretched  walking-slick.  I  saw  he  indicated  several 
bundles  of  wire  netting,  which  1  had  just  received  the  day  before. 
"The  identical  thing  I  want."  exclaimed  my  queer  patron,  exult- 


ingly.  "You're  a  tinsmith,  eh?" 
"1  certainly  am,"  1  asserted. 
"Good."  he  ejaciilateil.  "Well"— as 
1  led  the  way  into  the  store — "Well,  before  I  enlighten  you  as  to 
the  purjxirt  of  my  visit,  allow  me  to  present  you  my  card.  You've 
heard  of  me,  no  doubt."  He  handed  me  a  good-sized  bit  of  paste- 
boanl,  upon  which  I  read: 


Jam  lis  OwKx  O'Connok, 
Tragcilian  m  Repertoire. 


"To  tell  the  candid  truth,  Mr.  O'Connor,"  said  I,  "I  don't  re- 
member ever  hearing  of  you  before;  but  then,  I'm  not  a  great 
reader  of  newspapers  " 

"Never  heard  of  me?"  e.xclaimed  the  other,  in  a  most  disap- 
pointed tone.  "It  hardly  seems  possible — but  never  mind!  Lend 
me  your  ears  a  moment  while  I  e.xplain  how  I  may  use  you  and 
your  goods.  Do  you  think  you  could  furnish  enough  of  this  ma- 
terial to  cover  a  space  about  thirty  or  forty  foot  square?" 

"More  than  that,  if  you  wish,"  I  hastened  to  assure  him. 

"Most  excellent— listen,  man  of  hardware;  I'll  now  purchase 
enough  of  this  close-meshed  wire  netting  to  cover  the  amount  of 
space  I  have  mentioned.  And,  let  me  surely  see  you  on  hand  at 
seven  o'clock  this  evening  at  the  stage  entrance  of  the  Popular 
Theatre,  where  I  open  in  'Hamlet.'  Ask  for  me.  Bring  along 
implements  to  knit  the  netting  into  one  piece.  Don't  forget. 
Here's  your  money.  Ciive  me  your  hand,  sir."  He  gave  my  arm 
a  painful  pump-haniUe  .shake.  "Glad  to  have  met  you,  tinsmith. 
Ha!  ha!  lio!    I'll  foil  'em  to-night." 

"Foil  wl;o,  .\|r.  O'Connor?" 

The  tragedian  squared  his  shoulders,  buttoned  his  long  frock 
coat  at  the  top  button,  and  smiled  enigmatically: 

"You'll  learn  who — all  in  good  time,"  he  observed,  mysteri- 
ously. Au  revoir.  Seven  o'clock  this  evening;  Popular  Theatre. 
VmC  there  without  fail.    I  need  you." 

I  held  the  4loi(r  o|>en.  and,  with  the  liveliest  oiriosity,  followed, 
with  all  my  eyesight,  the  whimsical  fotm  of  my  strange  caller,  as 
he  stalked  majestically  down  the  wide  street  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine. 

"Say,  boss,  this  James  Owen  O'Connor  must  be  the  greatest 
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actor  ever,  Just  look  at  tlie  crowd  surrouiiding  the  l>lixk!" 
These  words  in  an  awe-»(rtick  undertone  from  tlic  lips  of  my 
helper,  Jack  Lane,  cau!i«d  mc  to  gaze  about  mc  in  unfeigned 
amazement.  It  was  nearing  seven  o'clock,  and  wc  had  ilriven  up 
to  the  stage  entrance  of  the  Popular  Theatre.  Between  the  wagon 
and  our  goal  (the  stage  door)  was  massed  a  <louhle  line  of  wait- 
ing men  ami  boy.s — these  were  strung  out  in  Indian  tile  fashion 
to  the  full  length  of  the  .street  to  right  and  left,  as  far  as  the  eye 
couhl  reach,  (.'imstantly  the  line  undulateil  with  serpentine  gyra- 
tions, for  a  tumultuous,  unruly  mob  of  outsiilcrs  scuttled  and 
fought  for  a  squeezing  place  among  the  fortunate  ones  who,  in 
most  cases,  offered  furious  resistance  to  the  unwelcome  on- 
slaughts of  the  late  comers. 

Unloa<ling  the  bundles  of  netting  from  the  wagon,  Jack  and  I 
tried  to  force  a  passage  through  the  closely  pressed  himianity 
before  us.  But  as  well  try  to  storm  Gihraltir  with  a  feather. 
Then  wc  "bucked  the  line,"  .so  to  speak,  at  every  pnssiblc  angle; 
rcconnoitcred  here,  detourcd  there ;  but,  in  every  instance,  met 
with  unequivocal  non-success.    Not  one  would  recede  from  his 


insecure  place  to  let  us  pass  in- 
side. Surely  thcst;  were  the 
n»ost  disobliging  set  of  lovers  of 
"Hamlet"  I  had  ever  heard  of ! 
Indeed,  were  these  admirers  of 
ihe  Bard  of  Avon  or  his  works  ? 

The  noisy  place  owners  were, 
>carce  without  exception,  wights 
whom  I  siMiuld  never  have  sus- 
|>ccted  of  delving  into  the  subtle 
>hadings  of  .Shakespeare.  In 
fact,  the  leering  suggestions  with 
\vhich  they  rccciveil  my  earnest 
requests  for  passage-way 
NUiacked  but  little  of  book-lcani- 
ing,  or  of  anything  else  worth 
«  bile  or  admirable.  Nonplussed, 
Jack  and  I  returnc<l  with  the 
netting  to  our  starting  place  be- 
fore the  wagon.  Here,  amid  a 
fusillade  of  jeers  from  the  line, 
we  di^cus.sed  further  ways  and 
means  of  ingress. 

"Hey,  Bill,  got  ycr  ammuni- 
tiun  ?'■  shouted  one  of  the  crowd. 

"You  bet!"  and  a  grinning 
form  held  up  a  small  package. 

"We  got  ours,  too,"  came  in  a 
laughing  chorus  from  sonic  of 
the  rest. 

"1  wonder  what  they  mean?" 
said  Jack  to  mc. 

".Maybe  they've  come  so  early 
to  get  a  place  that  they've 
brought  their  lunches  along,"  1 
suggcsteil ;  to  which  Jack  shook 
liis  head,  doubtfully. 

Just  then  a  piping  voice  crieil : 
"Look  here,  mister;  gimme  a 
<linie,  an'  I'll  let  you  through."  I 
inaile  out  the  form  of  a  wearene*! 
small  boy  who  was  beckoning  to 
mc. 

"Done,  youngster,"  I  returiieil, 
an<l  as  the  boy  stepped  out  of 
his  place  fur  the  fraction  of  a 
>ccon<l,  Jack  and  I  were  enabled 
tu  complete  the  delayed  first  part 
of  our  errand. 

Through  the  narrow  stage 
door,  past  a  doorkeeper  in  uni- 
form, wc  lugged  the  two  large  rolls  of  wire  netting,  and  found 
ourselves  in  a  stufTy,  cramjied  spiice  littered  with  all  sorts  anri 
sizes  of  stage  "props."  The  place  was  in  scnii-obscurity ;  dark 
figures  were  scurrjing  about;  droning  voices  were  recititig  what 
I  juiigcil  to  be  |Kirtions  of  a  play.  Bang!  I  collided  with  a  sec- 
tion of  a  side  .scene.  Down  it  came  on  my  head,  almost  crushing 
my  hat  over  my  ears.  Simultaneously  Jack  tripped  with  his 
lengthy  burden,  an<l  crashed  to  the  floor  with  a  nimble  and  clatter 
that  brought  several  startled  persons  to  our  aid. 

".\h,  what  have  we  here?"  saiti  a  voice  which  I  recognized  by 
its  (i  string  intonation. 

"It's  mc,  Mr.  O'Connor — Miller,  the  tinsmith,  with  the  wire 
netting  you  ordered  this  afternoon."  I  had  difficulty  in  making 
out  the  actor,  for  he  was  now  appareled  in  the  mournful  garb  of 
the  .Melancholy  Dane. 

"The  tinsmitli — wire  netting?"  peering;  "Oh,  I  see;  yes,  in- 
deed. Come  this  way,  while  I  explain  what  I  would  with  you, 
good  friend."  The  tragedian  drew  me  to  one  side,  and  placed 
his  mouth  close  to  my  car.   "Glance  to  your  right,  there  you'll 
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Me  the  footlights;  above  ihcm,  across  the  space  over  the  stage, 
ii  where  I  wish  you  to  spreail  this  wire  netting.  'Tis  a  whole- 
some precautionary  measure,"  he  added  in  a  raised  stage  whisper. 
"The  truth  is,  that  1  have  received  exact  infornvation  from  a  most 
reliable  source,  that  a  plot  ex- 
ists in  this  city  to  break  up  my 
sliow  to-nigJ)t  by  pelting  nie 
with  missiles  when  I  appear  in 
the  greatest  representation  of 
'Hamlef  ever  seen  on  t  h  c 
American  stage!" 

"Wh-a-a-a-t!"  I  gasped, 
wide-eyed.  A  hiileons  suspi- 
cion t>egan  to  insinuate  itself 
into  niy  dazed  brain,  tould 
this  be  the  colorful  explanation 
of  the  derisive  "ammunition" 
cry  by  the  unkempt  dcmhle  line 
strung  before  the  theatre  r  1 
wondered.   Almid  I  querieit : 

"But,  Mr.  O'Connor,  w  h  o 
would  " 

"Who?"  thundered  the  actur. 
frowning  fiercely,  and  running 
his  large  hands  through  his 
long,  disheveleil  locks;  "who 
else  could  concoct  the  dialxilical 
plan  to  hold  me  up  to  public 
ridicule  but  my  jealous  rivals 
in  the  theatrical  profession— a 
plague  o'  their  houses!  How- 
ever, thanks  to  the  bright  ideii 
which  I  have  evolved,  all  tlic 
base  efforts  of  their  hireling* 
shall  prove  to  lie  in  vain,  Let 
them  howl  and  hiss— let  them 
throw  things.  This  night,  safe 
and  undisturbed  behind  vour 
wire  netting,  1  will  show  San 
I'Vancisco  and  the  whole  worl<l 
a  Hamlet,  which,  in  |H>int  of 
IK'rfect  acting,  far  surpasses 
the  best  efforts  ever  put  forth 
by  Salvini,  Irving,  BcKJth.  l!ar- 
ret,  ft  al.  Thus  shall  I  l>e  en- 
abled to  vindicate  myself,  and 
attain  that  high  nuig  of  fame 
from  which  I  have  been  so  long 
forcibly  deprived  by  jealous 
hands."  He  grasped  me  by  the 
shoulders  and  turned  me  about. 
Looking  me  directly  in  the  eyes, 
he  ad<1cd,  in  a  voice  vibrant 
with  solemn  earnestness  and 
profound  conviction:  "Uclicve  me,  my  friend.  I  am  tlic  i>cer  of 
any  tragedian  on  the  habitable  globe !" 

Deeply  moved  by  the  touching  sincerity  of  the  man,  I  impul- 
sively gave  him  my  hand,  saying:  "From  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
sir,  I  really  believe  that  you  arc!"  Tic  tltankcd  mc,  and  grippcil 
my  p.ilm  like  a  vise.  "Here,"  thought  I,  "is  an  individual  from 
whom  one  m,iy  expect  great  things — good  luck  to  him,  and  con- 
fusion to  his  enemies!" 

Supplied  with  two  tall  ladders,  J,ick  and  I  clambered  up  to  the 
dizzy  top  of  the  wide  stage,  and  began  operations.  Soon  we  had 
stretched  measured  strips  of  the  wire  netting  across  the  dark, 
cavernous  mouth  dividing  stage  and  auditorium,  .-\ftcr  fastening 
the  netting  at  the  side  scene  with  staples.  I  joined  the  several 
widths  by  means  of  small  pieces  of  stout  cunl.  which  1  knotted  at 
spaces  of  a  yar<l  ajKirt.  When,  at  last.  I  descended  from  my 
perch,  and  testerl  the  unique  contrivance  I  had  reared,  it  w.is  with 
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a  touch  of  pardonable  prnfc'^sional  pride  that  I  turned  to  O'Con- 
nor, standing  by  a  mixed  assemblage  of  stage  hands  and  actors  in 
cojitimic— all  of  whom  hail  been  observing,  with  great  interest,  the 
construction  of  the  wire  net.   "This'll  withstand  the  assauUs  of 

anything  less  than  a  cannon- 
ball,"  I  assured  the  tragedian. 

"  'Tis  well,"  rctiirned  O'Con- 
nor. He  heaved  a  deep  breath ; 
then  sweeping  the  atmosphere 
with  a  |H>n<leruus  gesture,  he 
apostrophized  the  sepulchral 
darkness  hovering  over  the 
empty  benches.  ".Mia!"  he 
cried,  in  a  reverberating  gut- 
tural ;  ".\ha,  ye  spirits  of  mis- 
chief, 4I0  y<m  petty  worst.  A 
hearing  I  want,  and  a  hearing 
I  shall  receive,  in  spite  of  your 
jaunthced  selves.  I'n-e  la  net!" 
lie  laughed  heartily, and  every- 
one of  us  joined  in. 

"They're  packed  ten  deep  be- 
fore the  theatre,  and  still  com- 
ing in  droves!"  A  small,  pale- 
faced  man.  with  a  high,  silk  h.it 
bounced  on  the  stage  shimting 
this  breathless  information. 
"Open  the  doors,  an<l  let  'em 
in,"  he  roared.  "l>iiwn  with 
the  curtain,  somebody!"  Im- 
mediately all  was  bustle  anil 
stir;  stage  hands  ran  hither 
and  thither ;  players  in  all  man- 
ner of  vari-colored  .Shakcs|)car- 
ian  raiment  were  called  to  or- 
der by  a  l>earde>l  man  carrying 
nianusi-ript,  wh  im  they  styled 
the  ]in  iniptcr.  N'ow,  the  slowly 
desccntling  curtain  engaged  my 
attention,  and  jileased  mc  ex- 
ceedingly by  swinging  perfectly 
clear  of  my  net. 

.\  light  touch  on  my  arm 
causcil  nie  to  turn  about.  Be- 
side mc  stood  O'Connor.  The 
star's  manner  bcs|>i)ke  e,igcr- 
ncss :  his  large  eyes  twinkled 
with  the  refulgence  of  a  spark-* 
ling  thought.  "Look  here,  Mr. 
Tin.smiih,"  .said  this  whimsical 
man.  hurriedly:  "Would  you 
care  to  witness  this  noteworthy 
VE  DL  vu.xs  representation  of 'Hamlet  ?■  "— 

as  I  assented — "  1  hen  you  may 
do  so.  and  ,it  the  same  time  perform  a  signal  service  for 
O'Connor."  He  pointed  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  "Yonder,  at 
the  right  side  scene.  \ou  will  find  a  ]ieep-bole.  There  station 
yourself  when  the  play  begins.  Now  and  again,  during  the 
Course  of  the  action,  glance  out  at  the  audience.  Disorder  may 
prevail.  If  so.  endeavor  to  distinguish  those  among  the  noise- 
makers  who  fill  the  part  of  ringleaders.  aii<l  encourage  the  rest 
to  boisteroiisness  or  violence.  To  such  the  jxilice  will  attend 
when  the  curtain  falls  at  the  close  of  each  act." 

.And  So  it  was  that  I  decided  to  see  "Hamlet"  under  the 
strangest  circumstances,  from  the  wrong  side  of  ihe  footlights. 
Having  sent  niy  helper  off  with  the  wagon  outside  the  stage- 
door,  I  toitk  my  first  Knik  through  my  diminutive  coign  of  van- 
tage. I  saw  that  the  theatre  doors  had  been  opened ;  swarms  of 
people  were  parking  every  seat  and  every  inch  of  availaide  space. 
They  filled  the  ai.slcs,  sat  on  window        tCnuiiiiurd  on  fag*  ix) 
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LIKE  sonic  of  the  rare  exotic 
flowers  of  the  surrounding 
tropics,  gaiety  bursts  into 
bloom  as  twilight  (tcc|)cns  in  (he  city  of  Havana.  Tlicn  the 
Prado,  which  connects  Central  Park  with  the  Malccon,  as  the 
boulevard  along  the  ocean  front  is  called,  becomes  a  fairyland  of 
lights.  Bands  in  several  parts  of  the  city  strike  up  martial  airs, 
and  all  Havana  emerges  from  its  cool  and 
comfortable  stone  houses  fur  a  niglit  of 
pleasure. 

The  cafes  become  crovvdc<l  as  if  by  magic. 
There  is  a  constant  stream  of  automobiles 
Aw\  carriages  up  ami  down  the  Ixmlcvards. 
The  sidewalks,  too,  are  fillctl  with  people, 
all  on  their  way  to  the  theatres.  Havana 
lias  the  largest  theatre-going  population  of 
any  city  in  the  world.  With  less  than  three 
hun<lred  thousand  inhabitants  it  supports  a 
dozen  large  playhouses,  which  are  <levoted 
to  every  kind  of  theatrical  entertainment. 

The  Spanish  are  a  music-loving  people, 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  opera  should  be 
the  most  popular  form  of  theatrical  enter- 
tainment. The  foreign  population  in  Ha- 
vana is  .surprisingly  small.  There  are  less 
than  2.00O  .Americans  living  there.  The 
city  is  essentially  Spanish,  and  its  tastes  are 
as  pronounced  as  Barcelona's  or  Seville's. 

Havana  has  opera  twelve  months  out  of 
the  year.  As  a  rule,  four  and  even  five  per- 
formances are  given  every  week.  The  com- 
panies that  present  it  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  our  Metropolitan  organization, 
for  in  Havana  the  opera  is  not  a  social 
function.  It  is  an  cntcrtninnicnt  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  theatre-goer.  The  most 
e.xpensive  seats  are  S3  (.Spanish),  which  is 
only  $2.70  .American  money,  and  gallery 
tickets  can  be  purchased  for  40  cents. 

At  the  present  time  the  Payret  Theatre, 
which  is  located  within  one  block  of  the  Central  Park,  is  devoted 
to  grand  opera.  The  National  Theatre,  formerly  known  as  the 
Tacon,  was  the  home  of  opeia  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  as 
it  is  being  rebuilt,  the  Payret  is  being  used  in  its  place.  The  com- 
pany singing  there  is  headed  hy  Florencio  Constantino,  the  famous 
Spanish  tenor,  who  made  such  a  favorable  impression  at  Ham- 
merstein's  Manhattan  Opera  House  a  few  years  aga 
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The  opera  at  the  Payret  begins 
promptly  at  eight  o'clock,  and  that 
hour  finds  the  audience  in  its  seats, 
i'oinparcil  with  our  l>cautiful  theatres,  this  barnlike  structure 
seems  singularly  out  of  place.  Hut  it  is  typical  of  Havana  the- 
atres. While  it  seats  nearly  two  thousand  in  its  parquet  and  four 
balconies,  its  foyers  and  aisles  are  uncarpeted,  and  its  walls  and 
ceiling  are  barren  of  decorations.  However, 
it  is  filled  with  a  lively,  gay-spirited  crowd 
of  handsomely  guwned  women  and  stalwart 
men.  The  boxes,  which  arc  located  in  the 
rear  of  the  orchestra  chairs,  arc  filled  with 
llie  aristocracy  of  Havana  in  evening  attire. 
They  have  come  in  their  private  limousines 
and,  like  the  hoxholdcrs  .it  the  Metropolitan, 
they  talk  incessantly  ihiring  the  perform- 
ance. In  markc<l  contrast  to  them  the  occu- 
p.ints  of  the  orchestra  chairs  are  wrapped 
up  in  the  music,  'nicy  are  most  enthusiastic 
when  they  like  a  performance,  and  they  do 
!H)t  hesitate  to  show  their  dis.ipproval  when 
it  is  not  lo  their  taste.  Uetween  the  acts 
lliere  is  the  usual  visiting  between  friends, 
and  the  exodus  of  the  male  portion  of  the 
audience  to  the  nearest  cafes.  But  unlike 
N'evv  V'orkers,  who  go  nut  between  the  acts, 
they  rarely  take  a  drink  of  liquor.  Soft 
<lrinks,  such  as  pineapple  juice,  sufTice,  and 
as  tlic  waits  between  the  ads  are  long,  they 
are  seated  when  the  curtain  rises. 

Practically  all  the  operas  are  sung  in 
Spanish.  Occasionally  an  Italian  opera  is 
given  in  its  native  tongue,  and  every  year  a 
brief  engagement  is  played  by  the  French 
Opera  Company,  which  makes  its  head- 
quarters in  New  Orleans. 

After  the  performance  the  greater  part  of 
the  audience  drive  to  their  homes.  Cabs  in 
Havana  arc  ahnost  as  cheap  as  the  climate. 
-Xfter-thcatre  suppers  are  unknown.  Now 
and  then  a  box  party  will  go  to  the  Tclegrafo  or  Inglaterra  Hotel 
and  partake  of  ices  and  soft  drinks  after  the  opera,  but  only  in 
the  small  .American  colony  are  supjier  parties  ever  given.  As  in 
all  Spanish  countries,  the  unmarried  girls  arc  carefully  guarded, 
and  young  girls  are  never  seen  at  the  playhouses  in  the  company 
of  young  men  or  without  chaperones. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Payret  Theatre  is  the  Tcatro  Albisu, 
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to  give  it  its  S|>unisii  name.  It  is  ani>ther  hii^e,  barn-like  stnic- 
turc  loc:itc(l  on  tlic  I'ciitral  Park.  The  grc.l!cr  iwrt  of  the  year 
it  is  dcvotcil  t«  CDinic  opera  anil  niiisii-al  con>c<l>'.  A  liglil  o|>ora 
(irganization  that  ili- 
vi<k"i  it>i  time  between 
Havana  ami  the  City 
of  Mexico  was  playing 
there  when  the  writer 
visiteil  Havana  rifcnl- 
ly.  I-iko  nio.st  comic 
o|>rra  c<mi|>;inies  out- 
side nf  the  I'niteil 
States  it  is  cuniposcil 
of  players  who  were 
enga;ic<l  for  their 
voices  anil  not  for 
their  personal  appearance 
nroadway  standards,  its 
Soldier."'  "Tile  fount  of 


Kl.  MliKKi) 

ability.  Judged  by 
of  "Tlie  Clwcolate 
ami  "Sangre  \'icn- 


or  histrionic 
performances 
Ltixeniburg." 

ricsc,"  the  latter  a  Spanish  adaptation  of  Strauss'  "\'ienna  Life." 
all  of  which  the  writer  witnesse<l,  are  very  poor,  but  theatre- 
goers in  Havana  are  not  nscil  to  carefully-rchear>ed,  well-acteil 
and  lavishly-niailc  productions.  .Ml  lliey  sccni  to  demand  is  goixl 
music  well  snug,  and  tlie>  are  as>ureil  that  at  the  .Mbisu. 

The  prices  at  the  .Mbisu  ratigc  from  25  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a 
half  (Spanish).  Kvening  dre^s  is  rarely  worn  except  by  the 
occupants  of  bi>.xes.  .As  at  the  I 'ay  ret.  there  is  a  general  exmlus 
of  the  male  portion  of  the  auilieiice  to  the  street  anil  nearby  cafes 
l>etween  the  acts  to  smoke  and  purlake  of  soft  drinks. 

Havana  ha«.  not  .succeeded  in  afxilishing  the  spccidator  nui- 
sance. In  front  of  all  the  playhouses  are  to  be  found  loud- 
uioufheil.  offensive  creatures  who  have  the  desirable  seats  which 
they  sell  at  an  advance  of  fifty  cents.  The  .\merican  visitor  is 
nearly  always  obliged  to  buy  seals  front  them,  and  with  .Vmcrican 
money,  which,  of  course,  means  nK)rc  graft,  as  the  .\merlcan 
dollar  is  worth  Si.  10  Spanish. 

The  Marti  Theatre,  which  is  i>erhaps  thini  in  importance,  is 
Incateit  within  two  blocks  of  the  Central  Park,  and  is  usually 
devoted  to  legitimate  plays.   Most  of  the  Rig  French  .nn<l  Cienuan 


successes  are  translated  into  Spanish,  and  they  arc  presenteil  at 
the  .Marti  by  ,1  fairly  comiK-tent  stwk  conipanv.  As  far  as  the 
priMluctions  are  concerned,  tliev  would  not  be  accepted  even  in 

pi>pular  priced  tlle:itle- 
in  America,  but  the  act- 
ing is  often  very  cred- 
itable, r.ut  even  the 
best  <.!  o  n  ( i  n  c  u  t  a  I 
ilranias  and  the  funtii- 
<  »t  farce  comeilies 
not  attract  the  audi- 
ence- that  nightly  till 
tile  I'ayret  aMil  .\Ibi-.n 
Theatre*.  <  »pera  and 
mu-ical  coineiU  are 
MOliT  ,1,^.  favorites. 

There  are  three  variety  theatre*  in  tlie  capital  of  Cuba,  and. 
as  in  .\'cw  York,  two  performances  are  given  in  ihem  daily.  The 
hills  are  contposed  principally  of  ringing  and  dancing  acts,  varieil 
with  one-act  pkiylcts  and  acrolutic  acts.  The  grcate-t  license  is 
permitted  in  the  variety  houses.  M,my  of  the  songs  and  dances 
are  extremely  sugge-tive.  and  the  .ictresse-  wear  the  scantiest 
attire  |Missib1c.  Havana  is  unmoral  rather  than  immoral,  and  it 
is  to  be  cx|>ected  that  the  popular  priceil  houses,  which  are 
patronized  by  the  [nK>rer  classes,  slioubl  pander  to  their  tastes. 
Some  of  the  playlets  that  arc  presented  are  beyond  description, 
and  as  a  rule  the  more  suggestive  they  arc  the  more  vigorously 
they  are  applaudc<l.  The  "grizzley  iM-ar."  the  "bunny  hug"  anil 
other  tenderloin  dances  of  our  stage  are  modest  compared  with 
the  "can-cans"  and  "romlias"  in  the-e  variety  theatre-. 

rtut  it  is  in  the  moving  picture  theatres  that  Havana  goes  the 
limit.  There  arc  a  score  of  little  theatres  devoted  to  tlicm.  and 
in  some  of  tlicni  the  most  daring  films  are  shown.  One 
«)f  these  theatres,  the  Xaza.  is  for  men  only.  I'erfonnances  are 
given  hourly,  and  audiences  stand  in  line  an  hour  or  more  for 
admission.  Thirty  cents  (Spanish*  buys  a  ticket,  except  on 
Sundays,  when  matinees  for  ladies  are  given.  Men  are  excluded 
at  that  time.  \ot  even  in  Pari-  are  films  like  these  slH>wn 
publicly.  K  \Ri.  K.  Kitciif: V. 
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SOMETHING  of  real  moment  is      A     D        1  Ol  'jl* 

a  book'  on  play  writing  from  A  DOOK  on  riaYwrmnc 

the  pen  of  William  Archer,  the 
ilisiingulshcil  English  dramatic  critic.  Largely  re>pijnsit)le  for 
the  intro4luctiun  of  Ihsen's  plays  to  the  linglisli-speaking  world, 
anil  the  authur  of  many  dramatic  criticisms.  Mr.  ,\rcher  may  feel 
>atisficd,  now  that  he  has  cro>sed  the  half-ccntiiry  mark,  that  he 
has  <lone  >c<>nian  service  to  liim.seU  and  to  those  about  him. 

The  olil  .'\ristotlcan  observations  on 
drama  are.  for  the  greater  part,  uni- 
versal in  that  they  deal  with  oramatic 
law,  which  exists  for  all  titne.  But 
while  the  definitiuti  of  a  complete  action 
as  beginning,  middle  and  end,  is  true, 
it  ii  insuf)icieiit.  That  the  beginning  is 
where  the  action  commences,  the  mid- 
dle that  which  lies  between,  ami  the  cml 
the  conclusion,  ,'icarccly  helps  matters. 
It  is  for  the  lictter  expression  of  these 
things  that  Mr.  .Archer  has  written. 

In  reading  what  he  has  to  say.  two 
things  must  be  rcnieniheretl.  First,  that 
it  is  <inly  one  man's  o|>inion.  and  second, 
that  Mr.  .\rcher  has  nearly  always  seen 
drama  from  the  analytical  vicvvpoini 
rather  than  from  the  constructive  side. 
Now  it  is  quite  a  feat  to  take  plays 
apart  and  sec  how  they  rtm ;  but  it  is  a 
genuine  achievement  to  ticduce  from 
that  ojieratinn  the  laws  to  which  all 
dratiia  is  subject,  an<l  by  which  other 
plays  may  be  built.  Mr.  .Xrcher  has 
observed  how  tragedies  arc  generally 
put  together  by  di&secting  a  few ;  how 
comedies  of  the  day  are  made  by  using 
his  scalpel ;  but  to  finil  a  single  system 
by  the  formulation  of  his  discoveries, 
whereby  both  comedies  and  tragedies 

may  be  made  in  this  highly  important  detail,  he  has  not  succeeded. 

( )nc  of  the  first  re<|uircnicnts  of  a  play  is  that  it  must  interest 
its  audience.  Interest  is  ahnost  anonymous  with  d«ubt— doubt 
as  to  outcome.  Therefore,  fur  a  ilramatic  action,  a  full  story, 
with  no  more  or  no  less,  there  nuist  be  two  things  cimtending, 
and  when  one  or  the  other  is  victorious,  all  is  over.  Hence  a 
complete  action,  with  beginning,  middle  and  end.  is  one  that  has 
two  sides  in  conflict  and  a  single  issue.  That  brings  the  old 
definition  to  a  point  where  it  n>ay  be  comprehended  and  ap)>lic(l. 
The  ifica  of  intr<Mluction,  cx|)iisitinn,  climax,  denuuenient  and 
catastrophe,  arc  true  enough  for  critical  purjKises.  but  arc  not 
<lefinitive  and  rigi<l  when  it  comes  lo  play  construction. 

Mr.  Archer  concludes  that  "there  are  no  rules  for  writing  a 
play."  He  is  mistaken.  There  are  no  everlasting  rules ;  but  there 
are  laws  from  which  principles  are  ticrivcd  for  the  making  of  a 
technique  which,  being  simply  a  means  to  an  effect,  conforms  to 
the  author's  uiwkI  ami  to  the  times.  That  is  to  say,  the  laws  are 
the  indexible  demands ;  the  principles  arc  the  expressions  of 
these  demands,  and  the  rules,  which  may  lie  broken,  arc  tem- 
porary lirnitatiotis  fixe<l  by  ficople  and  circumstances.  To  illus- 
trate ;  imity  of  action  is  law,  the  sequence  of  scenes  is  principle, 
and  a  race  question  not  to  tx*  treated  of  at  this  time  liccause  of 
some  recent  race  riot,  is  a  rule. 

"No  teaching  or  study."  says  Mr.  .'\rcher.  "can  enable  a  man 
to  choose  <ir  invent  a  good  story."  Certainly  not.  provided  his 
i-o-operation  is  lacking.  Hut  with  the  proper  direction  of  his 
natural  faculties,  he  may  he  airlcd  greatly.  For  example,  the 
definition  of  a  primary  emotion  anrl  its  value  as  a  theme  will 
teach  him  to  recognize  dramatic  ideas ;  his  invention  will  operate 
after  being  shown  how  to  follow  out  clues.  Start  him  in  with  so 
trivial  an  idea  as  a  bottle  of  mucilage.    It  was  used  in  placing  a 
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Stamp  on  a  letter  that  passed  between 
So-an(l-.so  and  his  friend's  wife;  and 
by  that  process  the  tyro  will  soon  un- 
veil a  domestic  scandal  that  will  afford  him  a  stirring  play.  Not 
that  scandal  is  ncces.sary,  but  that  scandal  happened  to  be  the  out- 
come of  this  particular  example. 

]  le  also  objects  to  the  rigidity  of  the  scenario.  The  fact  is  that 
a  scenario  has  l)oundarie5.  It  is  not  the  play  itself,  it  is  the  frame- 
work. It  determines  the  scenes,  their 
objects  and  their  sequence ;  but  there 
are  still  many  details  of  minor  action 
left  which  may  be  expresscil  in  many 
wa)s  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
playwright,  who  still  has  ample  free- 
dom of  thought. 

He  divides  successful  plays  into  two 
clas.ses.  those  where  the  "crises"  or 
struggles  arc  either  all  ni  or  partly  out 
of  the  frame  of  the  picture.  The  real 
reason  why  "Rosmersholm"  is  "rather 
like  a  winding  river"  and  "Othello"  has 
■"a  magnificent  onward  rush,"  is  because 
the  material  is  different,  and  that  the 
effects  aimed  at  arc  unlike,  not  that 
either  one  lacks  a  complete  struggle. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  Mr.  .Archer's 
difficulties  has  been  a  problem  that  has 
confronted  every  man  who  ever  essayed 
a  text-book,  and  that  is  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  term  in  the  English  language 
whose  meaning  is  absolute.    On  that 
ground,  many  of  bis  statements  thai 
would  seem  debatable  might  be  found 
to  be  altogether  right  if  we  could  see 
them  from  his  own  ]>oint  ot  view.  For 
instance,  when  ht  .says:    "It  may  not 
be  unreasonably  contended.  I  think,  that 
when  an  exposition  cannot  be  thor- 
oughly (lrainatize<l — that  is,  wrung  out,  in  the  stress  of  the  action, 
from  the  characters  jirimarily  concerned — it  may  best  be  dis- 
missed, rapidly  and  even  conventionally,  by  any  not  too  improb- 
able <levicc."    Is  this  the  way  for  a  dramatist  to  shirk  his  obliga- 
tions? \vc  ask.   tiive  Us  auy  exposition  to  be  made,  and  we  can 
make  it,  if  no)  in  the  circumstances  suggested,  by  equally  con- 
sistent circumstances,  and  in  stich  a  way  that  the  intended  signifi- 
cance of  the  play  will  remain  unchanged.  Then,  to  prove  that  we 
have  misunderstood  him,  we  turn  a  page  or  two  and  find;  '"In 
the  v<x-abulary  of  the  truly  ingenious  dramatist  there  is  no  such 
svoril  as  inqmssible."  ( >r  again,  in  regard  to  withholding  informa- 
tion from  an  audience,  we  are  tol<l  tliat  "keeping  a  .secret  is  prac- 
tically imjKissible."    Now.  really,  keeping  a  secret  <I<h:s  not  mean 
simply  the  withholding  of  facts  known  to  one  character  and  un- 
known to  others;  that  is  a  false  use  of  sus|>cnse.    It  means  also 
the  facts  unknown  to  any  of  the  characters,  having  close  bearing 
upon  llieir  relations.   That  kiml  of  secret  may  be  held  in  reserve. 
Doubt  is  of  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  drama :  the  audience's 
knowledge  of  everything  makes  any  play  uiujecessary.    To  dis- 
prove our  inter[>retation  this  time,  we  read  along  and  find  this : 
"\Vc  may  agree  that  it  is  often  dangerous,  and  .sometimes  mani- 
festly foolish,  to  keep  a  secret;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
certainly  no  reason  why  tl>e  playwright  should  blurt  out  all  his 
secrets  at  the  first  opportunity." 

On  building  up  an  entrance,  as  it  is  called,  he  remarks  that  "it 
is  essential  that  only  one  leiiding  character  should  remain  unseen 
on  whom  the  attention  of  the  audience  may,  by  that  very  fact,  be 
riveted."  Certainly,  it  is  false  drama  where  the  spectator's  eyes 
and  ears  are  on  the  stage.  an:l  his  mind  off. 

The  siniple  warning  to  avoid  anticlimax  is  a  sort  of  negative, 
left-hamled  statement.  The  real  solution  concerns  itself  with  how 
a  t>lav  n)av  be  constructed  so  that  anticlimax  cannot  occur.  If  a 
play  has  absolute  unity  of  action,  {Coniinutd  on  (■age  ri) 


Cc 


urn  nEBlT  AS 


IN  "Kismet"  was.  tiiRhtty  seen  a 
woman  who  has  a  claim  to  disliiic- 
lion  not  greater  |>crhap!>,  fi>r  nuih- 
ing  is  greater  than  to  do  well  the  work 
it  is  given  us  lo  do,  but  other 
than  her  admirable  rendering  of 
the  role  of  Narjis,  the  nur?*. 
Miss  Gcorgie  \\'oo<Uhorpe  has  played  on  the  same  stage  with 
more  geniuses  than  has  any  otiicr  living  actress.  To  recite  the 
list  of  the  famous  stars  she  has  sii]i|)<>rted  resembles  (iaitrlel's 
task,  for  it  is  for  the  most  part  calling  the  roll  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  She  was  "discovered"  and  placed  upon  ihe  stage  by  J.  U. 
.Mc(."ul|imgh.  She  played  Ojihclia  to  Kdwin  I'mhiiIi's  llanilel. 
She  toured  with  Ristori.  1  ter  childish 
tears  were  drie<l  by  Fcchter.  Slit  joined 
Dion  Boucicault  and  ITarry  Montague  on 
infantile  outmgs.  She  owes  the  preserva 
tion  of  an  exquisite  complexion  to  the  ad- 
vice given  her  by  .\delai<lc  Ncilson.  She 
played  a  gipsy  boy  in  the  support  of  Mary 
Anderson.  James  .A.  Heme  was  one  of  hec 
stage  directors,  and  David  lielasco  brought 
her  and  himself  to  grief  by  falling  and  toss 
ing  her  ignominiously  into  the  for  once  un 
desired  centre  of  the  stage. 

r>o  not  let  these  facts  conjure  for  you  .i 
vision  of  a  doddering  relic  of  other  days 
Miss  Woodthorpe  is  as  erect  as  are  any  of 
you  who  read  this.  Her  eyes  arc  as  bright. 
The  health  flush  in  her  cheeks  is  as  deeply 
pink.  Her  step  is  as  light,  and  her  spirits 
arc  as  buoyant.  She  is  f.ir  from  being  in 
semblance  or  in  spirit  an  old  woman.  For 
the  years  have  rollc<l  rapidly  on  since  mag- 
netic MeCullough  liftc<l  her  in  his  arms,  ami 
shed  real  tears  upon  her  face.  Ilut  remem- 
ber that  she  was  the  "baby  actress"  of  the 
Old  California  Stork  Company  when  she 
began  to  support  these  stars  of  other  nights. 

Miss  Woodthorpe  inhcrite»l  none  of  her 
ability.  .'\t  least  so  said  her  mother,  who 
was  a  goo<l  wife,  unless  it  be  essential  that 
a  goo<l  wife  have  a  bump  of  reverence. 
That  asset  she  distinctly  lacked,  for  one  of 
Miss  Woodthorpe's  first  recollections  is  of 
hearing  her  mother  say: 

"I  wish  your  father  would  stop  all  this 
amateur  theatrical  nonsense,  for  he  can't 
act.   lie  thinks  he  can,  but  he  can't." 

By  whatever  trick  of  nature  she  received 
that  gift,  J.  B.  MeCullough,  resting  with 
Barton  Hill  at  the  Old  Kelsey  Hou-se,  still 
.standing  in  Oakland,  and  which  was  a  week- 

MISS  GKORCIF. 


end  rcnilexvous  of  actors  then  playing 
in  .San  l-rancisco,  heard  the  child  of 
tivc  years  recite  at  an  impromptu 
entertainment  in  the  basement,  and 
he  niarvelleil  at  her  cleveniess. 

Illl^lg   eStSlfirC       **"  ''"^  Monday  little 

^  I  ieorgic  was  taken  home  from 
school,  her  mother  having  sent  a  messenger  lor  her,  and,  arrived 
there,  looked  up  into  the  face  of  a  big  man  who  smiled  at  her. 

"He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man.  with  a  tine  fresh  comjdcxion 
and  a  deli^-hlful  smile."  Miss  Wooilthorpc  told  me.  "I  joined 
the  miiversal  army  <if  pe<iplc  who  like<l  J.  B.  .MeCullough,  for 
no  one  coidd  help  it.    His  fricnils  were  legion." 

"|)o  yon  remember  me,  Little  Girl?"  he 
asked. 

"Vcth,  you  are  the  big  man  at  the  liotel." 

"W'oidd  you  like  lo  be  an  actress?" 
"Ycth  thir,"  said  I. 

"He  persuaded  my  mother  lo  let  me  join 
the  C'alifornia  Theatre  .Slock  Company. 
an<l  I  made  my  debut  soon  afterwards  as 
I'rincc  .-Xrtluir.  Well  I  remember  it.  for 
Mr.  MeCullough  played  Falronbridgc,  and 
when  he  carried  me,  prcsuntahly  dead,  on 
ihe  stage,  his  extended  arms  shook,  and  his 
tears  fell  u|>on  niy  face. 

"  'The  unconscious  acting  of  childhood," 
he  sai<l  afterwards.  'Little  tiirl,  you'll 
never  know  how  great  you  were  '  " 

Thereafter  tienrgie  \\'<H><ltlii>r|>c  was 
"The  Little  (iirl"  of  the  Old  California 
Theatre  .Stuck  Company,  supporting  its 
stars,  and  going  on  tour  willt  some  of  them. 
.•\fter  a  few  years  she  transferred  her  ac- 
tivities to  ilic  <  'III  Baldwin.  .She  was  an 
institution.  V  isiting  stars  heard  of  the 
wuuderful  child  wIkj  could  be  relied  u|xin, 
and  made  no  more  anxious  inquiries  for  a 
child  for  the  plays  requiring  one.  One  of 
the  slnxks  of  her  new  experience  in  the 
new  environment  wa*  given  by  I-'<lwin 
Booth. 

"Mr.  Rooih  complaineil  one  night  while 
making  up  for  Hamlet  of  being  both  hun- 
gry anil  thirsty. 

"  "Run  across  the  street.'  he  said  to  his 
dresser,  'and  bring  me  so«t)e  beer  and 
l>i>lt)gna,  and  plenty  of  it.' 

■■|  stood  outside  his  dressing  room  five 
minutes  later  faring  at  the  unexj-ected  sight 
of  the  great  B<i.ith  <lrinking  tieer  and  eating 
bologna,  and  enjoying  them.  I  thought  he 
would  at  least  have  champagne  and  InifHcs. 
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l  aii-hiiig  siglit  111  nic  waii'h- 
iiig  liiii)  Inmi  iIk-  corriilor,  Ik* 
laiislied :  Ah,  Litllc  Girl,'  lit 
•.aid,  'sonic  ilay  wlicii  you've 
liu'l  line  big  perfnrmaiice  and 
are  facing  another,  you'll 
kniiw  Ikhv  guild  these  are.' 
And  so  indeed  1  did  leani. 

"I  played  Ophelia  <iuec  to 
r.ooth's  Hamlet,  Imt  1  ivas 
very  joiuig,  and  it  was  to  save 
a  ]H'rfiiriiiani-e.  Mr.  I'uolh's 
ilanilet  was  niagnifu'etit  and 
thrilling.  So  was  l-"echter'.<. 
though,  to  my  ntnul,  that  of 
Daniel  K.  lianilinann  was  the 
greatest  of  all.  .Mr.  lianil- 
inann  was  a  siijierh  arlisi. 
Like  l*'eclUer  he  was  an  .Vus- 
irian,  and  like  l-'eehier  he  hn<l 
the  power  to  assume  hernic 
proportions  on  the  stage. 
Charles  1-Vehier  was  a  little 
man,  hut  he  cnuld,  liy  the 
doniinance  of  his  spirit,  make  himself  liKik  very  tall  on  the  stage, 
itandniann's  soliKHjuy  was  the  linest  I  ever  heard,  lie  u.^eil  to 
prepare  for  it  in  an  tuuimat  way.  lie  had  a  screen  place  I  forhiin- 
.sclf  in  the  wings,  and  he  usc<l  to  withdraw  (n  thai  for  five  minutes 
or  more  before  it  was  time  lo  go  on,  I'a.scinateilly,  I  us«mI  to  peer 
at  him  arouml  the  .screen.  I,  lieing  a  child,  he  paid  no  nilention 
lo  me,  lint  what  I  saw  frighleneil  inc.  I  saw  noi  the  genial  .Mr. 
liandmanii,  hut  a  strange  person  remote  from  all  earthly  consid- 
erations, in  the  tirsi  stage  of  a  trance.  When  he  walked  on  the 
stage  that  sense  of  rcniolcness  continued.  He  secme<l  to  grope 
his  way  to  a  chair  in  the  miildlc  of  the  stage.  I  Ic  did  not  secni 
to  .see  the  chair,  hut  to  feel  his  way  toward  it,  and  when  he  half 
fell  across  it  began  the  soliUxiuy. 

"We  hear  of  salaries  lieing  belter  now  lhan  they  were  in  those 
days.  I  don't  find  Ihcin  so.  I  received  lifly  <lollars  a  week  as  a 
child  actress  at  the  Old  California  'llicatre.  One  day  I  was  cry- 
ing in  the  w  iiig.^  at  the  stage  iNxir,  and  telling  the  doorkeeper  that 
I  had  lost  niy  pockctl»oi>k,  when  l-'ecliler  anil  his  wife  passed  inc. 
Mrs.  Fcchler  did  not  notice  me.  hut  the  actor  slopijed.  an,l  in  his 
broken  Hnglisli  said:  "Uon'il  cry.  Little  tiirl.  Here  it  is,'  hand- 
ing nic  the  amount  of  my  salary,  loiter  on  I  went  to  the  lialdwin 
TIteatre,  where  they  paid  ine  $25.  Maude  Adams  was  playing 
there  at  the  time,  and  received  the  same  salary. 

"Kistori  alTecled  my  cliildisli  iiiiaginalion  um)sI  unpleasantly. 

Summing  my  impressions  uf 
her,  I  should  &av  that  she  was 
I  ady  MaclHTth  both  off  the 
stage  as  well  as  on.  She  al- 
svays  ilresscd  sombrely  in 
black.  She  was  always  the 
Irage'ly  queen,  aloof  in  Ixidy 
and  .sjiirit.  When  I  played  a 
scene  with  her  sue  di<l  not 
reach  forward  for  my  hand 
with  the-  gesture  nM.st  jiersons 
use  with  a  child,  but  seized  me 
as  though  I  were  a  piece  of 
furniture.  I  was  horribly 
frightened  whenever  she  was 
alKint.  To  my  childish  mind 
^lic  sccnicil  :>  very  poor  wom- 
an. This  was  liccau.se  s  h  e 
>eeme<l  so  angry  w  hen  t  h  e 
hiiiiscs  were  small.  I  traveled 
with  her  to  rnttland,  and 
cowcFcil  bark  into  the  wings 
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when  I  saw  her  sweep  off  the 
sl,-ige  e.Nclaiming  :  'That  holl^e. 
Uh,  that  house!'  Long  after- 
wards I  learned  lliat  she  wa-. 
really  weahhy.  The  only  lime 
I  ever  saw  her  relax  and  Seem 
ordinary,  a  being  with  liumati 
(a.stcs,  was  while  we  were  on 
the  sicainsliip  going  to  Port- 
land from  .San  l-'rancisco 
There  I  heard  her  laugh  once, 
as  she  caiiglu  up  her  tpieer 
tittle  dog,  a  naked  little  black 
fellow  (I  suppose  he  was  a 
Chihuahua),  and  playfully 
prcs-scd  h  i  s  shivering  little 
boily  to  her  check. 

'■.\dclai<le  .Neilson  was  the 
most  delightful  of  my  inem- 
orie:.  .She  had  a  niosl  engag- 
ing jjcrsonalily.  She  always 
came  tm  the  stage  for  re- 
hearsals with  a  ga\  hlllc  bow 
to  everyone,  and  an  inquiry 

for  the  health  -"f  all.  I  hap]icned  to  W  |>osing  at  a  photographer's 
the  same  ilax  she  was,  and  she  scciiied  to  lake  pleasure  in  (>osing 
me  herself. 

■"She  said  to  me  tme  ilay :  'Vou  have  a  very  good  complexion. 
He  sure  to  take  care  of  it.  Don't  use  grease  paint.'  She  told  me 
of  a  balm  she  used  herself.  I  have  walche<l  it  for  three  ilccades 
appearing  in  diflfcrent  guises.  'I'm  that  on  first,'  .she  .said.  "  I'lien 
l>ow<ler  your  face  with  droppeil  chalk.  That  is  enough.'  I  have 
followed  her  advice  and  kept  my  skin  in  good  condition  as  yoH 
sec.    b'vcryliody  loved  .Aflclaiile  N'eilson. 

"With  Helena  .Modjcska  I  toured  for  nine  months.  She  was 
very  \*  or.  She  lived  in  a  furnished  room  in  Turk  Street,  and 
tiN>k  her  incals  at  cheap  restaurants.  She  cried  once  because  a 
Sacramento  audience  laughed  at  her  l-"nglish  prcjuunciation.  At 
Virginia  Cily  she  was  puzzled  because  one  of  the  newspapers 
said:  'Now  lhal  we  have  Mmc.  Moiljcska  with  us,  she  is  a  white 
elephant  on  our  hands."  'What  is  zai?"  she  asked  the  man.igcr. 
■|  do  not  look  like  an  elephant.  Tell  me  what  it  does  mean." 
.Afterwards  .someone  gave  a  little  bani(Uct.  and  had  the  cake  in 
the  middle  of  the  table  orn:iiiientcd  with  an  elephant  of  white 
icing.  Wc  were  on  lour  for  nine  months,  There  were  no  sal- 
aries, only  pitiable  little  advances,  just  enough  to  keep  us  going 
somehow.  .My  parents  wrote  me  again  .ind  again  to  go  home. 
.Again  and  again  inadainc  begged  me.  with  tears  in  her  beautiful. 
clo(|ucnt  eyes,  to  stay,  .\\ 
last  my  parents  insisicit.  I 
rcturne<l  to  San  Francisco 
witlumt  a  dollar.  My  shoe 
heels  were  run  down,  my  hat 
and  frivk  shabby.  I  l<x>ked 
so  forlorn  that  my  mother 
wept  at  sight  of  me.  .Mine. 
.Modjcska  had  told  me  lo  call 
on  her  when  they  were  set- 
iksl  in  San  Francisco  I  went 
to  the  pf>i>r  tooni  on  Turk 
Street.  She  crie<l  as  though 
her  heart  was  breaking  as  she 
haiideil  me  all  Ihc  money  she 
had,  ten  dollars.  In  Chicago 
1  met  her  alterward.s.  and  .she 
.said  t<  me:  'I  am  m.-iking  a 
little  money  now,  but  t  h  c 
more  I  make  the  heavier  art- 
niy  obligations.  It  costs  so 
111  u  c  h   to  dc\'elop  .\rden.' 

Wliilt        FR.Wn.S  r.WllKoN 
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That  was  tlwir  ranch  in  Suuthcni  California,  Hut  she  gave  iiu- 
the  keys  to  her  trunks,  and  saiil:  'Vmi  may  have  all  my  last 
year's  wardrobe.'  W  hen  I  called  at  the  hotel  1  was  not  allowed 
to  see  the  trunks.  Hither  Madame  had  forgotten  or  there  was 
some  mistake. 

"Dear  liilly  IHorenco.  My  chief  recollection  of  him  wa&  that 
hi*  wife  would  not  allow  him  to  partake  <if  strong  ilrink  if  she 
were  present,  and  how  he  used  to  laugh  when  (lctcctc<l,  and  ex- 
plain :   "This  is  the  lirst  drink.  >o  it  won't  count.' 

■".Mary  .\mlcrson  <lid  nut  stir  my  childish  heart  to  admiration. 
.She  seemed  to  me  awkward.  1  admiied  only  her  Meg  Merrilics. 
It  seemed  wonderful  to  me  that  a  \oung  woman  cimld  play  that 
part  so  well.  Slve  was  chapcrijne<l,  I  remember,  by  a  tall,  cadav- 
erous man,  a  relative  I  think.  J.  II.  McC\dlough  used  to  come  to 
the  stage  d<Kir  and  -say,  'Is  old  man  (jrilTin  gone?  Well,  come  and 
tell  me  when  he  g<i«>.'  The  <li>or-tender  ohcyeil,  and  Miss  .-\n- 
tlcrson  would  ap|>car,  smiling,  upim  the  arm  of  the  tragedian,  who 
accom|>anied  her  ti>  her  IikIcI.  If  she  were  late,  he  always  went 
to  the  hotel  fiirjicr.  .Miss  .\nderson  never  noticed  any  of  the 
company  except  Mr.  .Mcl'ullough.  She  was  a  distant  young 
woman,  and  I  ronirastiit  her  with  my  i<lol,  .\dclai<lc  Neitson,  h) 
favor  of  Miss  N'cilson. 

"Dion  lloucicault  used  to  take  pleasure  in  being  nice  to  "The 
Little  nirl.'  He  used  to  say  to  handsome  Harry  Montague:  'Get 
your  hat.  I'm  going  li>  take  the  child  across  the  bay  f<ir  an  out- 
ing. It  will  do  her  good.'  Ilelwecn  handsome  Mr.  .Montague  and 
brilliant  Mr.  Uoucicault  I  used  to  toddle  on  the  ferryluial,  sit  on 
deck,  and  pay  an  eager  visit  to  candy  shops.  Mr.  Houcicault  had 
already  begun  to  decline.  Twenty  years  afterward  I  was  in  .\'cw 
York  when  the  curtain  rang  down  n]Kin  him.  I  bought  a  few 
flowers  and  went  with  my  brother,  'llud'  Woodthorpe,  ii<>w  stage 
manager  for  W.  H.  Crane,  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  <lead.  \N'ni. 
H.  Crane  was  there  and  admitted  us.  lie  and  .\l rs.  I»uisc  Thorn- 
dyke  Boucicault  were  the  only  watclurs  beside  the  catim.  I  laid 
my  han<lful  "f  flowers  upon  the  casket,  ami  was  .shocked  to  sec 
the  transformation.  His  hair  was  while,  and  he  lookc<l  a  very 
old  man.  .Mine  were  (he  onl>  flowers.  The  first  flowers  laid  u|)on 
tlie  casket  were  placccl  there  h.v  'The  l.iltlc  (lirl'  to  whom  he  had 
been  kind. 

■■James  .\.  Hcrne  wa^  the  stage  director  of  the  Baldwin  Theatre 
when  a  Ixriietil  |>crfonnance  was  to  Ik-  given,  and  there  was  .•Mime 
ditVicnhy  alKuit  lindiiig  .i  juvenile  leading  man.  Mr.  Heme  came 
to  me  smiling  ami  sai<l :  '(leorgie.  I've  found  a  nice  young  man 
to  pl.iy  your  lover.  He  isn't  an  actor,  but  he's  a  very  fine  young 
man.'  That  aftemrxm  I  saw  a  very  handsome  youth,  with  curly 
luiir  an<l  wonderful  ilark  eyes,  at  rehearsal.  I  thought  he  was 
poorly  dre>ise<l,  and  wishe<l  that  my  lover  <lid  not  have  'kind  re- 
gards' <in  the  lajK-l  of  his  coat,  and  that  his  hatband  were  fresher. 
I!ut  we  got  on  very  well  intlil.  while  he  was  carrying  me  on  the 
stage,  he  stumbled  and  fell  and  threw  me  u))on  the  stage.  The 
fall  hurl  nr.*.  and  I  was  in<lignant.  Mr.  Heme  laughed  and  swore. 
The  young  man  neaily  cried.  He  aimlitgized,  atid  I  saw  that  he 
sh(K>k  from  nerviusncs,  and  that  his  lips  were  white.  That 
young  mail  was  David  Itelasco. 

"I.cster  W'allack  came  to  us  shortly  before  his  death.  It  was 
impossible  to  convince  San  Franciscans  that  this  was  I  .ester  Wal- 
Kick,  though  he  put  on  his  own  play  ■koseilalc.'  His  famous  virile 
beauty  w  as  gone.  1  le  was  an  old  man,  hut  very  much  made-up. 
He  lixikcd  in  that  make-up  like  the  character.  Raron  Chevrial. 
His  hair  was  dyed  and  his  mnustachc  waxeil  ami  turned  up  at  the 
ends.  His  face  was  seanK-d  ami  tired.  He  came  for  six  weeks 
and  only  stayed  for  two.  1  le  was  very  quiet  at  rehearsals,  but 
courteous. 

"With  the  memory  of  a  tall  man  with  long.  Indian-like  black 
hair,  T  assiciate  the  turning  tide  of  my  life.  Aupistin  Daly  had 
brought  the  Daly  company  to  .^an  1-rancisco.  With  it  were  I'anny 
Davenport,  very  beautiful  and  very  detached,  and  Jeffreys  Lewis. 
<|uite  as  beautiful,  who  straightway  l>ecame  my  idol,  because  she 
was  line  of  those  women  wh<)  love  and  s|K>il  children,  .\lr.  Daly 
came  to  our  houK  on  .Shotwcll  (Contmutd  on  page  vi) 
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TI I K  rcmil  strike  in  certain  of  the  New  Vork  playlKnises 
uf  Ihc  theatre  orclie>lra  once  more  draws  attention  to  thi< 
particular  feature  of  the  tlicatrical  business,  a  feature  once 
llip;lily  iiopttlar,  in  fact,  deemed  indispensable,  but  against  which 
there  has  for  nmxc  time  lieen  a  steadily  growing  opposition,  resnlt- 
ing  in  some  houses  in  the  orchestra  being  alM>lislied  altogether. 

The  present  unpopularity  of  the  theatre  orchestra  is.  no  doubt, 
due  to  tlK  misconception  of  the  orchestra's  real  place  in  music, 
and  a  very  natural  contempt  for  this  medium  as  it  is  displayed 
in  the  "theatre  l>and."  The  average  theatre  orchestra  is  to-day 
regardeil  with  complete  inditTcrence  by  the  habitual  playgoer,  is 
liarely  tolerated  even  by  the  "country  cousin."  and  is  an  object 
of  derision  aiul  a  source  of  mental  anguish  to  tho.se  of  musical 
sensibility  ami  training. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  musician  who  happens  to  examine 
the  make-up  nf  these  so-called  orchestras  is  the  total  disrcgarri 
of  what  is  called  "tonal  balance."  a  disregard  w  hich  becomes  the 
more  striking  as  the  sixe  of  the  band  decreases;  for,  no  matter 


how  tiny  and  ironomical  the  instrumental  section  becomes, 
the  overpowering  drum  always  manages  to  survive.  Indcetl. 
the  amazing  combination  of  violin,  piano  and  drum  is  often 
to  be  foimd  in  the  poorer  vaudeville  "houses."' 

The  usual  New  N'ork  theatre  orchestra  nowa<lays  consists 
of  about  twelve  players,  most  of  them  indiviilually  capable 
musicians,  but  operating  in  a  most  uninspiring  environment. 
The  size  of  the  band  is  determined,  not  only  by  the  available 
space  Ijctwccn  the  first  row  of  seats  and  the  stage,  but  also 
by  potent  fiscal  considerations.  W'liatever  the  reason  for  the 
peculiar  allotment  or  si7.e  of  the  hand,  its  composition  is  al- 
most invariably  absurd.  When  we  consider  the  cost  of  these 
energetic  but  ineffectual  groups  of  players,  it  all  seems  piti- 
fully extravagant,  particularly  when  we  know  how  easily, 
with  a  little  knowledge  of  the  possibilitie.s  of  small  instru- 
mental combinations,  these  orcliestras  could  be  re-arrange<l 
into  highly  effective  and  delightful  institutions. 

The  standard  symphonic  orchestra,  sometimes  called  "the 
Beethoven  orchestra,"  has  been  substantially  unchanged  in 
its  proportions  for  over  a  hundred  years,  and  every  student 
of  instrumentation  (or  orchestration)  knows  that  this  sym- 
phonic orchestra  is  based  on  its  ".strings;"  and,  whether 
there  be  twenty  or  seventy  of  these,  there  remains  always  a 
llxe<l  projwrtion  of  "wind-players,"  generally  a  pair  of  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons  and  trumpets,  four  horns  and 
three  trombones,  drums  and  an  occasional  harp.  Of  course, 
we  are  not  ailvocating  or  expecting  theatre  Tuanagers  to 
promptly  install  symphonic  orchestras  just  because  some  of 
tis  yearn  for  the-se  things ;  what  we  here  seek  to  discover  is 
why  they  so  consistently  ignore  the  time-honored  and  well- 
known  artistic  principles  tliat  govern  the  combination  of 
instruments.  We  naturally  wish  to  know  why  we  must 
always  have  a  lusty  group  of  wood,  brass  and  percussion 
players  rioting  along,  accomp3nie<l  by  four  or  six  <lesperatc 
and  nearly  inaudible  "strings?"  "Tonal  balance"  here  be- 
comes a  joke. 

Many  of  us  gratefully  recall  the  intelligent  experiment 
that  was  tried  at  the  Ciarrick  Theatre  in  1895,  when  Richaril 
.Mansfield  was  comlucting  it.  He  there  introduce<l  a  body  of 
nine  strings,  constitute<l  thus:  Two  first  and  two  second 
violins,  two  violas,  two  "cellos  and  a  bass,  all  in  the  hands  of 
picked  men  and  provided  with  music,  original  or  arranged, 
admirably  adapted,  not  otdy  to  this  force  of  strings,  but  also 
to  the  work  on  the  stage.  This  sort  of  thing  has  also  been 
tried  in  other  theatres  from  time  to  time;  why  it  does  not 
become  popular  is  a  mystery  to  many  weary  souls  who 
loathe  the  present  blatant  devices.  The  theatre  manager 
might  well  take  a  lesson  from  the  restaurant  orchestras. 
These  arc  generally  far  superior  to  the  theatre  bands,  prob- 
ably because  they  are  managed  by  French  or  Italian  musi- 
cians, commonly  supiMscd  to  be  notable  for  an  inborn  sense 
of  pro|x>rtion  and  fitness  in  such  matters. 
Many  of  us  recall,  particularly,  an  excellent  band  in  a  restau- 
r,int  on  .Sixth  .Avenue  near  Twcnty-eighlh  Street.  This  band  wa< 
com|K)scd  of  two  violins,  clarinet,  'cello  and  piano.  They  played 
everything  ever  written,  apparently,  and  the  tonal  balance  was 
highly  grateful  to  the  jaded  ear.  There  was  no  blatant  brass,  no 
shrill  flute,  no  niadilening  drum :  (he  crisp  rhythm  of  the  piano 
a<le<|uatcly  supplanted  the  noisy,  thick,  uncertain  instnmients  that 
are  relied  on  in  theatre  orchestras  for  the  fundamental  and  inner 
voices.  I'nhaiiipcred  by  a  tlisorganized  crowd  of  mclo<lic  instni- 
nients.  the  two  violins  sang  with  captivating  unison,  the  clement 
of  contrast  being  admirably  supplied  by  clarinet  ami  'cello.  W'e 
are  well  aware  that  the  limited  scope  of  such  a  combination  would 
cau-sc  it  to  pall,  ere  long,  upon  the  cnltivate<l  musical  car;  but  it 
is  infinitely  better  than  what  wc  are  accustomed  to  from  the 
ordinary  theatre  orchestra ;  it  is.  at  any  rate,  more  artistic  and 
cheaper. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "Chocolate  Soldier"  and  other 
operettas  of  this  type,  now  so  firmly  (Coniinuti  an  fagt  11) 
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WIIKX  the  great  thaw  be- 
gins in  tlic  spring,  ami  the 
ice  formed  on  the  Missis- 
>i|jpi  anil  other  big  western  rivers  brcaksi  np,  so  as  to  permit  free 
navigatiun  once  more,  the  small  river  towns  arc  so  "show  hun- 
gry" that  they  Icxik  forward  lo  the  coming  of  the  "tirst  show" 
hoal  or  Hiiating  theatre.  There  is  a  race  between  the  show  lioats 
then  to  gel  the  first  picking  of  the  most  desirable  towns.  .Some- 
times the  com|)etiti<>n  extends  to  the  ]Kiint  where  actors  and  ac- 
tresses indulge  in  a  little  egg  throwing  of  their  own. 

W'heti  the  "Faust."  an  old  scow  converted  into  a  "show  boat"  in 
187.^,  entcrtil  a  small  river  town  with  "the  biggest  and  grandest 
show  on  earth,"  after  two  days  of  iKittling  with  the  ice,  the  hardy 
navigator  and  chief  actor  of  the  outfit  was  chagrined  to  Ami  the 
"Wonderland"  alrea<ly  warping  up  t<)  the  dock  just  ahea<l  of  them, 
'ritcrc  was  not  room  for  tw<),  but  the  owner  of  the  "Faust"  was 
not  the  kind  to  retreat  in  the  face  of  opposition. 

"IVns.  wc  must  Imard  the  enemy  and  take  po.ssession,"  lie  an- 
nounced after  a  survey  of  the  llehl.  The  "Kaust"  apparetilly 
humped  acci<lentally  against  the  "Wonderlaml."  and  amid  curses 
ami  unplea.sant  words  the  crew  of  the  former  walked  aboard  ami 
|kaid  their  compliments.  There  followed  a  wordy  war,  and  then 
a  more  active  one,  which  resulted  in  llw  overpowering  of  the 
crew  of  the  "Wonderland."  The  captors  were  locked  up  in  their 
cabin,  while  the  enterprising  press  agent  issued  notice  that  the 
play  ofTerc<l  by  the  "Wonderland"  wimld  be  post|yincd  for  three 
nights.  The  big  play,  prcpare<l  by  the  "Faust"  coni]>any,  was  given 
for  three  nights.  Then  the  boat  slipped  away,  and  the  "Wonder- 
land" crew  went  ashi  rc  to  secure  warrant-,  for  the  arrest  of  their 
coiiipetitcr.  Iiul  what  was  the  use?  The  "Faust"  was  miles  down 
the  river  playing  to  new  audiences. 

Your  modern  city  iheatrc-gncr  and  first-nighter,  sated  with 
shows  and  plays,  and  tired  of  the  whole  business  by  the  time 
••pring  arrives,  has  no  cniiceplion  of  the  novelty  and  popularity 
of  the  fli>aling  Ibealres  when  the  rivers  arc  first  opened  to  nnvi- 
gati<i|l.  The  towns  are  for  the  most  part  outside  of  the  regular 
theatre  circuit,  and  many  of  them  have  no  hall  or  ojiera  house 
suitable  for  the  one-night  Iroujics.    They  have  to  hibernate  all 
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winter,  so  far  as  tliealrical  per- 
formances are  concerned,  and  ihcy 
are  literally  showmad  when  spring 
arrives.  Every  man,  woman  and  chilrl  will  raise  the  price  of  a 
ticket  if  he  has  to  sell  the  winter  overcoat  or  last  year's  plow. 
They  come  from  the  outskirts  of  the  town  in  numbers,  and  the 
first  show  night  is  an  ciiocb  in  the  town's  life. 

There  have  been  show  boats,  traveling  theatres,  itinerant  cu- 
tcrtainers,  dancers  and  minstrels  on  the  Mississippi  for  nearly  a 
century,  and  each  year  titey  have  been  growing  bigger  and  more 
elaborate.  They  began  with  old  keel-boats,  flal-lmats  and  scows, 
which  had  to  be  poled  along  or  towcil  by  the  river  steamers.  In 
1817  a  show  boat  company  was  orgaiiimi  by  N.  .\|.  I.tidlow,  and 
it  floated  down  the  Cumberland  River  to  the  Ohio,  and  then  <lown 
the  Mississippi  to  Xcw  Orleans.  Since  then  itinerant  arks  of  all 
kinds  have  imitated  this  first  show  Imat  that  we  have  auv  record 
of. 

.■\ftcr  the  Civil  War,  trading  boats  Hid  a  splendid  business  on 
these  great  inland  waterways,  and  often  to  attract  trade  the  own- 
ers would  give  free  exhibitions  of  dancers,  .sleight-of-hand  and 
other  performances.  One  trader,  when  com|>ctiti<jn  was  severe, 
carried  a  dentist  who  extracted  teeth  free  for  every  one  who 
bought  five  dollars'  worth  of  goods.  Another  drew  trade  by  dis- 
pensing free  me<licinc.  which  was  guaranteed  to  cure  about  every 
ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  A  third  enterprising  trade  was  a  licensed 
Methodist  minister,  and  on  Sundays  he  preache<l  to  his  patrons, 
baptized,  christened,  married  and  performed  the  funeral  service 
if  needed.  It  was  all  free  to  whomsoever  patronized  the  floating 
store  through  the  week.  In  time  these  trading  boats  increaseil 
the  show  end  of  their  business  by  carrying  minstrels,  mimics  an<1 
even  a  troupe  of  actors.  Of  course,  the  actors  and  actresses  were 
merely  clerks  and  delivery  boys  in  the  daytime,  but  so  artfully 
were  their  features  and  forms  concealed  at  night  by  paint  and 
wigs  that  few  recognized  them. 

The  legitimate  dratna  came  next.  It  was  found  that  people 
wcTv  show  hungry,  anil  that  it  would  (wy  to  get  up  plays  just  for 
amu.scment  without  any  side  issue  of  trade  l!iit  it  took  a  lone 
time  to  dissociate  the  two.  (Conliimfd  on  fagt  ti"> 
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SAN  FRANCISCO'S  THEATRICAL  REHABIUTATION 


PERHAPS  ihe  n)(»t  astoiiisliinjj  ieaturi:  m'  San  I'rancisco's 
rapifl  recovery  frotn  the  stti|K>nrlinis  catasirfiplie  which  in 
iyo6  siagRcred  the  world,  is  the  reniarkaWc  construction 
of  costly  theatre  buildings  which  have  sprung  up  as 
if  by  magic  in  the  fomicr  "bunied  district."  This 
theatrical  rchabilitaiion  is.  unparalleled,  absolutely 
unique,  and  could  have  occurred  onix  in  the  progrc--- 
sive  city  by  the  Golden  Gate. 

Six  years  ,igo,  on  the  night  of  .April  17,  H)nC>; 
every  theatre  in  California's  flourishing  metropolis 
was  crowtlc<l  with  interested  spectators.  The  flower 
of  the  city  gathered  in  the  Cirand  ( iiK-ra  House, 
where  Caruso  and  the  Metr<vp<>litan  Opera  Mouse 
Company  gave  a  splcndiil  |>crl<irniancc  of  Flizct'-s 
"Carmen."'  It  was  the  second  offering  of  a  two- 
weeks'  season  that  promised  to  be  a  recurd-brcaker. 
for  over  Sgo.ooo  had  already  Ijeen  paid  into  the  Itox 
oflSce.  At  five  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  city  wa^ 
shaken  by  a  terrific  carllupiake.  and  in  the  wake  of 
the  tienior  catnc  a  destructive  fire  that  wipctl  out 
every  notable  pla>hous«  of  which  San  l'"rancisco  then 
boasted— the  Alcazar,  California.  Central,  Columbia. 
Fischer's.  Grand  Opera  House.  Majestic.  Orphcum. 
and  Tivoli.  The  only  theatrical  landmark  that 
escaped  the  greedy  flaiues  was  Lotta's  Fountain. 
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which  s(aiiil>  at  the  intcr.%ection  of  .Market,  Geary  and  Kearney 
Streets,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  splendlil  new  shopping  district. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  appreciate  the  chaotic 
conditions  that  existed  in  San  Francisco  after  400 
square  blocks  of  buildings  were  reduced  to  ashei  and 
ruins,  and  all  water,  light  and  strert  car  service  had 
licen  cut  off. 

The  spirit  of  the  people,  however,  remained  un- 
dauntcil,  and  despite  the  fact  that  on  the  night  of 
.\pril  17th  thousands  of  light-hearted  theatre-goers 
liad  shaved  eternity,  escaping  a  hicleous  holocaust  by 
the  narrow  margin  of  some  five  hours,  the  possibility 
of  further  danger  diil  not  lessen  their  love  for  auuisc- 
inent  in  the  least.  In  fact,  only  two  months  later, 
when  lights  and  <lepcn<lablc  car  service  were  re- 
established in  the  unbiirned  residence  section,  hun- 
dreds of  pco])le  each  evening  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  the  Chutes,  a  pleasure  park.  opjKisite  (iohlcn  (lale 
Park,  where  vaudeville  perfonnanccs  were  given  un- 
der the  management  of  the  <">q>licum  Theatre. 

On  August  nth.  the  old  Central  Theatre  Slock 
Companv  began  a  profitable  season  of  melixlraiua 
in  a  tent,  and  when  a  circus  took  advantage  of  the 
ilearlh  of  attractions  and  opened  on  Septeniber  Z2d, 
the  receipts  for  the  six  performances  were  said  by 
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I  he  managers  to 
have  been  the  larg- 
est cviT  known  for 
the  same  perifnl  in 
the  historj'  of  the 
American  circus 
business.  Not  less 
than  (mfioa  people 
paid  the  price  of 
admission,  and 
himdrcds  of  ]«.•<'- 
pie  were  turned 
away  at  every  per- 
formance. 

T  h  c  Colonial 
Theatre,  which  was 
in  cours*  of  con- 
struction at  the 
time  of  the  fire, 
was  the  first  sub- 
stantial playhouse  in  the  burned  district  to  open  its  doors.  That 
was  on  ( )ctobcr  lyo".  Tlic  writer  will  never  forget  a  per- 
formance of  "In  the 
Bishop's  Carriage 


I  lr|thriint. 


he 


saw  there  during  those 
early  reconstruction 
days.  The  car  service 
was  wrctf heil.  and 
when  wc  alightcfl  in 
front  of  the  theatre 
about  half  an  hour 
late,  darkness  and  mys- 
tery rcignc<l  bcyoml 
the  wcll-lightcd  en 
trance.  Street  lamps 
had  not  yet  been  in- 
stalled, and  all  we 
could  see  as  wc  looke<l 
down  the  thorough- 
fare were  ghostly  ruins 
a  n  d  tangled  debris. 
Not  a  sriul  was  in 
sight.  It  was  a  de- 
pressing sight  even  to 
the  courageous. 

On  January  2,  1907, 
the    Central  Theatre 
opened  in  a  frame 
building  at  iis  old  location  on  Market  Street  and  once  again  the 
lovers  of  lurid  melodrama  were  out  in  full  force.    The  man- 


ngcment  nude  no 
attempt  at  interior 
decorations,  and  a-< 
there  were  neither 
galleries  nor  chan- 
deliers overhead, 
the  public  felt  per- 
fectly safe  against 
stormy  weather, 
tire,  or  even  earth- 
quake. 

Twenty  d  a  y  ^ 
later,  the  .Ameri- 
can Theatre,  on 
Market,  above 
Seventh,  was  ready 
for  its  christening 
It  was  nearly  com- 
pleted at  the  lime 
of  the  catastrophe, 
and  sioo<l  as  the  one  Uuil<ling  left  in  that  location  after  the  fire. 
It  was  here  San  Francisco  received  ilN  first  real  taste  of  comic 

o|Kra.  .'Several  local 
favorites  were  in  the 
cast,  and  as  the  large 
audience  filed  into  the 
"Class  .'\"  building, 
which  was  widely  ad- 
vertised by  the  man- 
agement as  the  "safest" 
theatre  in  town,  the> 
found  the  lobby  lined 
with  "g<*»<l  luck"  floral 
pieces.  'lite  interior 
proveil  cozy  and  the 
buikling  was  by  far  the 
most  pretentious  the- 
atre erected  up  to  that 
tinte. 

These  were  the  days 
when  matinees  were 
largely  attended  by 
women  without  escorts, 
since  many  considered 
it  quite  an  heroic  un- 
dertaking to  go  down- 
town at  night.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  one 
of  the  most  familiar  sights  after  an  evening  performance  was 
the  spectacle  of  a  group  ol  disconsolate  would-be  passengers, 
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Tlie  ae»  Columbca'a  iaprcMive  facade 
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1907,  sliowcd  the  spirit  of  tlic  city.  At  six 
■  iVliicli  il  secMicil  as  though  several  days  wcmlfl 
Im;  ri.-<|iiirc>l  (or  tlie  «.-oiii]>letion  of  tlic  place,  which 
was  lilleil  with  carpenters  and  incclianics.  In 
fact,  llic  men  worked  until  a1tno>t  the  moment 
tiffiire  llie  ctiriain  went  n|>.  I!ut  the  ^ood  natured 
audience  ovcrl> inked  all  »hurtcofnin>;s.  and  en- 
joyed the  excellent  vaudeville  perfornunce,  even 
though  the  theatre  reekeil  with  the  odors  of 
paint  and  pla!.ter. 

There  was  innre  genuine  heart  sentiment  ex- 
pressed over  iht  return  of  Frederick  Itelasco's 
Alcazar  to  the  theatrical  arena,  just  eleven 
months  after  the  lire,  than  was  the  ca>e  at  anv 
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standtnK  at  a  strcc! 
corner  straining  a  Iio|k-- 
ful  eye  <l«wn  the  dark 
vistas  of  an  unocrupicil 
track,  wailing  (wlicntly 
for  a  car  li>  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. During  tin- 
rainy  weather  this  was 
parlicidarly  unpleasant, 
for  there  were  no  awn- 
ings under  which  one 
might  seek  slieller.  ihr 
strcets  were  ilecp  witli 
miul.  and  even  the  sich 
walks  were  filled  with 
dangerous  holes  and  pit- 
fails. 

The  majority  of  ihe 
theatres,  like  tlic  rest 
San  Franci.sco,  sough; 
quarters  adjacent  \'  ■ 
Fillmore  Street,  whi>I- 
had  gotMl  car  accomun' 
dations,  Fur  years  it 
had  heen  a  sleepy  resi- 
dence street,  bnt  the  fire 
transformc<l  it  over 
night  into  a  husy  retail 
centre,  and  for  two  year- 
it  was  crowdecl  nightU 
with  dense  throngs  that 
patronized  the  gay  the- 
atres, cafe-,  and  nickelo- 
deons sprinkled  along  ahout  tin  biwlts  as  well 
as  the  streets  dehouching  from  them. 

Kolb  anil  Dill,  a  vcr)  popular  <  lerman  dialed  , 
team,  were  ihc  first  to  open  hi  tlti^.  section.  The\ 
crowilc<l  the  Davis  Theatre,  a  handhox  of  a  play- 
■Housc,  at  Mc.MlistcT  and  Mllniorc.  until  their 
tcmpofary  shack  was  declared  a  tirc-trap,  when 
ihcy  rfHveil  to  the  Princess,  a  reinforced  con 
Crete  slructlfrc,  that  is  now  devoted  to  moving 
pictures  and  vaudeville. 

Then  canic  in  swift  succession  the  Novelty 
Tlieatrc,  at  ( Vh'arrcll,  ■  near  F'ilhmire.  which  for 
a  time  housed  the  h'riihinan  attractions:  the  (~>r 
phciim,  adjoining  the  I'rini'ess,  and  the  .Mcazar, 
at  Sutter  and  Steiner. 

The  oi>ening  of  Ihc  Orpheiim,  on  .March  fl. 


For  one  thing,  tlie  Al- 
cazar retaineil  iu  old 
name :  for  amrther,  the 
liiisiness  managetneni  was 
practically  the  same:  and. 
!'t>t  and  most  im|)ortant. 

le  majority  of  the  mem- 
i-ers  of  the  company  still 
remained. 

Stormy  weather  did  not 
deter  any  one  frojn  «t- 
lenili'ig  the  opening  night 
I'll  March  18.  1907,  Hui»- 
■  ireds  of  tl»c  regtdar  p*> 
;rons  of  the  old  (TFarrdI 
I  ilayhouse  were  anxious 
show  their  loyalty  tO 
•lie  manageirent  and  their 
iricnds  in  the  compatiy. 
\ance  O'X'eil.  Virtrinia 
I  lamed,  Florence  Rob- 
erts. James  K,  Hackett. 
I'urr  Mcintosh  and  .M«x 
I'igman  played  starrinjj 
i  iigagements  in  this  hand- 
vwnc  "Class  :\"  Mission 
■•tnu-lnre  of  steel  and  con- 
crete, which  has  recently 
l-ecn  renamed  the  Repul)- 
lic  and  turned  <iver  for 
live  vears  to  cheap  vaude- 
ville. Tile  auditorium  is 
adininihly  pro]K>rtione<l, 
and  every  one  of  the 
1.425  seats  in  the  house 
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gels  a  perfect  view  of  the  »laf;r.  This  ho«)sc  is  very  ]K>]>ular, 
Tlic  opening  of  the  .$^},oo(>  \'an  N'css  Theatre  on  March  it, 
1907,  was  the  first  iK-rasion  after  the  fire  that  SDciety  dressed  in 
all  lis  old-time  norfjeousncss.  The  two  thtmsand  seats  were  filled 
nightly  durin.;;  the  engagement  of  Henry  \V.  Savage's  Knglish 
version  of  Puccini's  "Madama  IJuttcrHy."  .standing  r<p<im  being  at 
a  premium.  It  wa.s  guod  to  .sec  the  line  of  carriages  and  antos 
spread  over  tlic  noble  sjwce  of  the  avemie,  which  i.s  named  after 
James  Van  Ness,  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  municipality.  The 


engagements.  Terry  and  Irving,  Sarah  Uernhar<lt,  ilie  ConreiJ 
Opera  Company,  the  Grau  Upera  Company,  the  MetroiH>litan 
Opera  House  Company,  and  the  last  appearance  here  of  Richard 
Mansfield,  were  surpassed.  When  the  bo.x  office  o|X'ned  lliere 
was  a  string  of  humanity  in  single  file  e.tfending  along  O'Farrell 
street  to  Powell,  down  Powell  to  T'llis.  and  for  a  short  distance 
arounil  the  corner  on  Ellis,  l"or  thirty-seven  hours  hundreds  of 
patient  buyers  were  in  line.  A  number  of  messenger  bo\s  had 
ap[H.>areil  at  the  theatre  donrs  Saturday  night  and  spent  two  en- 
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Vivia  Oit<lrn,  an  III*-  Xrw  KntfUiwI  mi>ifarr.  )i|>|vnU  In  llnvrn  In  prtil^rt  ih*  hrroinr,  whom  (he  rtcrn  talhtr  U  mrniiic  out  bcoutir  "iltct*'*  a  »niiw  "l.irwi  mtntn* 
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career  of  llie  theatre,  wliich  was  reared  on  the  site  of  his  ohl 
home,  was  short-lived,  for  as  soon  as  the  new  Columbia  was  com- 
plclcd,  the  temponiry  structure  was  razed  to  the  ground, 

( )ver  in  the  congested  Mission  district,  which  is  the  most  popu- 
lous section  of  San  Francisco,  the  \'alencia  Theatre,  costing  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  was  started  at  the  time  of  the  panic 
in  1907.  It  is  another  reinforced  concrete  building,  with  an  etjuip- 
mcnt  as  goo<l  as  any  tlicalrc  in  the  West.  The  stage  is  seventy- 
six  feet  wide  by  forty  feet  deep  an<l  the  proscenium  arch  rises  to 
a  height  of  alxjut  sixty-five  feet.  It  was  o|)cned  with  a  high-class 
sti>ck  ci>mpany  <in  .September  8.  igoR,  and  after  a  year  took  care 
of  the  Slnil>ert  pnKlucliuns.  Maud  .Mien,  the  Im|Krial  Russian 
ballet,  and  a  lengthy  season  of  French  grand  opera,  arc  a  few 
attractions  that  have  made  this  s|>lcn<lid  ibeatrc  an  important 
factor  in  <iur  amusement  life. 

In  the  spring  of  irjcxj  there  was  a  general  exodns  of  the  im- 
portant firms  from  Filhnore  Street  and  \'an  Nes*  Avenue  to  the 
new  shopping  au<l  business  district  downtown.  The  hotels  and 
cafes  were  the  first  "honic  again."  and  then  came  the  theatres. 
The  niillion-<lollar  Orpheum  ojR'ued  cm  April  lf>th  at  its  old  loca- 
tion on  O'Farrell  Street,  near  Powell.  The  "lhrce-yoar>-after" 
anniversary  was  a  big  event,  an<l  the  ( )rpheum's  housewanning 
gave  a  sort  of  official  stamp  to  the  downtown  section. 

In  length,  the  line  of  ticket  purcliascrs  for  the  first  night  cx- 
ccedetl  any  other  in  the  history  of  San  Francisco  theatricals. 
Even  the  famous  lines  for  the  premieres  of  the  Adelitia  Patti 


tire  nights  in  waiting,  snatching  a  little  sleep  while  they  sat  on 
the  si<lewalks. 

The  first  niKlil  proved  a  great  success.  Mayor  Fdward  Rolison 
Taylor  delivered  a  brief  address  from  3  box  and  the  whole  audi- 
ence, numtiering  over  2,500  i>eople,  stinwl  while  Zelie  dc  I.ussan 
sang  "The  Star  Spangled  I  tanner."  The  program  ended  with  a 
series  of  motion  pictures  showing  f>li|  San  Francisco,  ami  every 
one  had  the  strange  sensation  of  seeing  things  as  they  were 
"iK'forc  the  fire." 

When  planning  this  beautiful  theatre.  .Morris  .Mcyerfeld.  Jr.. 
who  controls  a  circuit  with  first-class  houses  in  lwenty-<even 
cities.  insiste<l  first  of  all  that  it  ^houlil  lie  absolutely  fire  .ind 
carthipiake  pnK>f.  .As  a  result,  the  new  (')rphe«ini  is  not  only  the 
safest  theatre  in  .San  Francisco,  but  the  safest  in  the  worM.  It 
cannot  catch  fire,  l-lverylhing  about  the  building  i>  unburnable. 
Even  the  window  [xanes  are  of  wire  glass,  which  will  not  break 
in  fire.  .\s  for  the  sashes  and  frames,  they  are  of  »leel.  The 
seats  are  wiMxIen  onlv  because  iron  is  coM  an<l  hard  to  sit  noon. 
Hie  tl«Kir  is  of  thick  cement,  covered  with  an  inch  or  xi  of  wood, 
because  cement  is  noisy  to  walk  u|>on.  ^'ou  can  set  fire  to  the 
Seats  and  they  wouhl  burn  up.  hut  nothing  else  would — because 
there  isn't  anything  else  to  hum. 

The  next  milestone  in  San  Francisco's  new  theatrical  life  was 
reached  on  January  to.  i»)io.  when  William  H.  Crane  apiiearcd 
in  "Father  and  the  lioys"  at  the  \ew  Columbia  Tliealrc.  in  Geary 
near  Mason  Street.   For  convenience,         u'.tuitnuni  .<«  fagr  xi) 
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'W''''>^' "f'''-^^^^^^^^  A  Theatrical  Fishing  Contest 


III  suimncr  tune: 
I  askeil  my  frieml,  the  Kx|>airiatc,  cxilol  by  clmicc,  not  Ilc•ccs^iu. 

Slie  raised  an  aiini^ed  eveliii.  "Paris  is  never  so  iiuich  Paris 
as  when  they  are  all  away."  She  clisi>ose<l  of  the  "they"'  with  a 
neKliMeiit  Ke^ture,  which  seemed  to  iiichide  all  those  listed  in 
"Qui  Lies  i'ous." 

The  loyal  Parisians — and  certainly  the  stage  people  belong  to 
this  order — consider  every  journeying  away  from  the  beloved 
boulevards  in  the  light  of  a  tragetly,  lo  be  averted  if  possible,  to 
be  lived  through  with  a  single  glimmer  of  ho|>e — tliat  of  return- 
ing, if  nnavoidnblr.  Siirli  a  suniiiK'r  as  that  of  1911  is,  of  conrsc. 
e\rcpti(>nal.  Paris  was  then  like  a  t>caiitifiil  wonun,  siuldenly 
disfignrc<l,  fmm  whom  her  one-time  admirers  ran  in  terror  and 
dismay. 

That  s|>ecial  pnpnlati>ni  of  the  I'rcnch  capital  is  indifferent  to 
climatic  conditions;  only  ihc  nuexccptional  has  |>owcr  to  tear  up 
roots  of  life-long  habit.  I  ndcr  the  sprcadinj;  tlicstmit  trees,  lout 
Paris  opens  its  umbrellas  and  wails  for  the  sun  to  shine.  It  docs. 
frc<juently,  and  immc<lialely  the  gay  out-of-dcM)r  life  begins  anew, 
skirts  drop,  chiffons  arc  rcnovat«vl. 
feathers  and  tlowcrs  become  all  the 
perkier  for  the  temporary  sprinkling. 

.Soon  after  the  Crand  Prix,  which 
practically  eivls  the  racing  seasons  for 
Americans,  the  tourists  (ly  away  by 
motor,  train  ami  channel  crossings. 
The  "hotels"  of  the  aristocracy  arc 
closefl.  Fashion  trails  from  one  cure 
to  another,  seeking  distraction  and. 
inciilcntally.  health ;  making  or  receiv- 
ing visits  on  board  yachts,  in  beach 
villas  or  spce<Iiiig  limousines,  lint  this 
is  only  an  insigniiicant  jiercentage  of 
the  whole,  and  with  it.s  departure  Paris 
breathes  a  sifih  of  relief.  It  is  now  in 
(M>ssession  of  the  real  lovers,  who  have 
waited,  bored,  impatient.  irrit.ite<l. 

Yon  see  them,  joyous  in  their  re- 
gained possession,  silting  for  hours  on 
the  si<lewalk  "tcrrassc"  of  the  Cafe  de 
la  Paix.  or  grouped  aUnit  the  enamcleil 
tables  of  the  Cafe  Madrid.  Pre  Cata- 
tin.  Antienonville.  L'hermitane,  before 
which  pass  such  an  cnilless  procession 


of  tyjKs  that  yon  question 
whciher  anymie  has  really 
left  the  city. 

The  haunts  of  ihis  population  are,  in  truth,  little  known.  They 
made  the  Moulin  Kou^e  famous  and  the  Janlin  dc  Paris.  They 
did  the  same  kind  of  aa  for  the  Abbey,  of  which  .Anglo  .Saxons 
still  speak  with  the  l>ated  breath  of  the  "sad  di^"  type.  Then, 
when  Americans  and  English  followed,  they  disapjicarcd,  to  find 
other  places  where  the  same  programme  will  be  repeated.  They 
smile  that  one  should  finil  the  <_irand  Prix  interesting,  and  in  a. 
low  tone  refer  to  other  "concours,"  some  of  s\hich  never  reach 
the  prestige  of  the  printed  page. 

Ft  was  to  one  of  these  contests  that  my  friend  suggested  that 
we  go,  actuate<I  by  my  curiosity  concerning  the  vacation  of  llie 
theatric  jieoplc.  To  my  bromidian  speech  that  we  were  not  ex- 
pected, she  raised  the  uiuiscd  eyelitl  anil  cpigrainmatically  an- 
nounced that  it  was  very  commonplace  to  go  only  where  one  is 
invited,  that  such  a  procedure  is  sure  to  rob  life  of  one  of  its 
most  piniKem  zests — the  unexpected. 

St\  early  one  morninf;  we  found  ourselves  in  the  ISois  dc  Bou- 
logne at  the  tireat  I^ke.  It  was  at  that  hour  a  woo<lcd  solitude 
the  splash  of  the  minnow,  the  call  of 
the  bird,  the  step  of  the  occasional 
pedestrian,  the  only  sounds  to  break 
the  serenity  of  the  matinni  hour. 

.•\s  we  sto(Hl  on  the  tiny  bridge  for 
a  moment,  that  connects  two  islets,  we 
viewed  a  photographer  arranging  his 
apparatus  at  the  pavilion  .\rais,  the 
avant  courier  of  the  function.  Here 
and  llicrc  alonj;  the  Iwrdcrs  of  the 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  shadowetl  by 
willows,  )>lanes  and  cliestnuts,  we  noted 
poles  stuck  in  the  grouixl,  <lividing  the 
demesne  into  sections,  each  pole  bear- 
ing a  mystic  number. 

I'ntil  I  saw  those  black  figures  on 
the  white  placards  I  h-id  actually  not 
thought  to  ask  concerning  the  details  of 
our  quest.  That  I  was  to  see  some- 
thing foreign  and  something  that  every 
.-\mcrican  did  not  see  hail  been  all  suffi- 
cient data.  iKirticularly  as  the  niisf  en 
schie  hail  been  selected  apparently  with 
a  view  to  my  personal  delectation — the 
wonderful  Paris  woodland  in  the  morn- 
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iiijj    when    it    is   always   l<i   lie   enjoyed    at    its    very  licst. 

My  questions  now,  however,  canic  thick  and  fast,  and  I  learned 
that  Comofdia,  the  authoritative  journal  in  Paris  on  stage  mat- 
ters, had  i>rj;anizeil  an  out-of-dior  contest  for  the  theatre  i>eo[)le 
reniaitiinj;  in  tuvvn  who  were  interested  in  fishing;,  or  thought  they 
were,  a  wording  which  left  a  );ener<nis  margin  of  deci.sion  t<> 
<lraw  upon. 

The  right  of  entry  demanded  that  the  iishcniian  shuutil  lielong 
to  "the  professiiMi"  and  slH<uld  know  a  lish  when  he  saw  it.  It 
was  intiniateil  that  no  doiiht  from  this  humble  l>e;:innin|;;  a  lar^c 
.society  would  iiievitahly  gf  embracing  possibly  all  the  Izaak 
Waltons  of  I'"raiice.  'Hie  name  of  "Le  Goujoiiette"  (the  little 
(;n<l(;e<>n)  was  siijjueste*!  as  an  appropriate  title. 

.■\t  ten  thirty  we  were  siill  in  undisputed  possession  of  that 
portion  of  the  Hois.  Shortly  after,  one  of  the  management  of 
the  fele,  who  was  strollinR  alwut  with  a  -stipervising  eye,  ex- 
plained thai  while  many  of  the  fishermen  niiplit  not  jjet  to  the 
contest,  they  were  sure  to  arrive  on  time  at  the  mirlday  luncheon 
to  l)e  held  at  the  .Mcazar,  the  well-known  restaurant  on  the 
Champs  I'^lyst'-es.  He  invited  us  to  attend,  statin;;  that  they  would 
alt  consider  it  an  honor.    We  would  be  the  only  .Vmerirans. 

.After  a  eiraniatic  hesitation,  which  we  considered  was  rather 
well  done,  we  acccptc<l. 

The  manager  did  his  fishing  contestants  injustice,  for  s<ion 
they  began  to  arrive  until  our  isolated  retreat  resentbled  a 
huge  aviary  fillc<l  with  chattering  birds.  The  solituile  was  rent 
by  cries  an<l  calLs,  staccato  talk,  ripples  of  merry  laughter,  sungs 
an<l  fcHitlight  imitations  of  hunting  calls. 

The  costumes  ha<l  apparently  been  selecteil  with  an  eye.  to 
dramatic  effect.  They  coulil  not  fail  to  impress  the  most  casual 
eye  with  their  bizarre  ap|K-al.  They  were  so  delightfully  incon- 
gruous to  the  occasion  that  all  at  once  the  great  natural  back- 
ground of  trees  and  water  -seemed  to  shrink  anil  become  a  mere 
theatric  framing  for  human  .iclion. 

Only  one  ntan  brought  a  fishing  basket,  lie  was  the  subject 
of  g<^Mi<l-natured  derision,  lie  was  dul)1ie<l  "I.'.Xnglais"  imnie- 
<lialcly.  X'anity  biigs,  coat  |>ockcts.  carefully  lined  with  silk, 
knotted  handkerchiefs  and  scarfs  <lid  yeoman  fluty. 

.■\  well-known  ingenue  was  costumed  in  )>earl  gray.  The  cor- 
s,igc  was  cut  very  low,  an<l  at  the  \'-sha|)cd  opening  a  single  red 
rose  gave  the  contrast  of  color  to  the  jiallor  of  check  and  greenish 
gray  eyes,  outlined  with  blue  cosmetic.  Another  in  black  had 
not  a  vestige  of  trimming  to  break  the  ascetic  lines,  but,  as  if  the 
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burden  of  this 
convention- 
ality was  t<j<  • 
great,  .she  had 
liidaticetl  its  rigor 
by  perching  rak- 
ily  on  her  <!reck 
coiffure  cif  auburn 
hair  a  small,  uii- 
trinuned  felt  hal 
altout  the  size  of 
a  breakfast  sau- 
cer, ."she  w  a  s 
escorted  by  a  trio, 
true  in  every  par- 
ticular t'>  (he 
.Murgtr  types,  as 
wc  know  them  in 
La  I'.oheme,  and 
soon  after  her  ar- 
rival caught  a 
minnow  about  the 
length  of  her  in- 
dex linger,  which, 
nngloved,  showefl 
a  green  stone  of 
cryptic  design. 
She  ilanced  about  the  lake  with  it  to  admiring  ejaculations.  She 
waveil  it  in  front  of  ntir  aMonished  eyes  and  announced  that  it 
was  "u»  xttii  iiierhn."  We  ilid  not  conlra<lirt  her.  The  trin  re- 
moveil  the  fi^h  from  the  line, 

Madame  l.iiuise  Silvain,  of  ihc  fouiedie  hranicaise.  wa*  gowne<l 
in  a  very  smart  blue  foulard  and  had  a  small  black  hat  with 
nodding  white  pinnies.  She  diil  not  remove  her  long  gliive>  anil 
sat  in  a  willow  chair  while  she  fished  with  zest.  <  >pportunity, 
however,  did  not  come  her  way,  but  favored  her  husliand's  ef- 
forts, who.  after  repeated  trials  and  tribulations,  succeedeil  in 
gathering  together  a  half-dozen  uiiobslriisivc  specimens.  Hy 
virtue  of  his  |Misition  his  fish  were  e.Namincd  by  moni«clcd  visitors 
with  a  great  show  of  scrionsiiess. 

Some  of  the  |>ar(icipants  had  provided  clabnrate  ap|>aratus  and 
pre]iared  for  the  occasion  with  a  trenietuKius  amount  of  attention 
to  details.   If  they  failed  to  obtain  the  /-rrr  d'honnrur.  it  was  not 

through  carelessne-ss. 

One  spread  all  over 
his  .section  an  e<|nipinent 
i-onsisting  of  a  red  lae- 
ipier  boy.  a  blue  clois- 
sonno  tray.  and.  in  a 
square  made  by  placing 
cigarettes  end  to  end,  a 
ilozen  or  so  bait  worms 
■  if  varying  tints  secmecl 
to  give  the  necdeil  color 
to  his  .Matisse  trained 
eye. 

In  a  neighlMiring  di- 
vision a  follower  of 
Izaak  Walton  wore  a 
browning  corduroy  suit, 
liavmg  very  tight  trou- 
pers, a  w  ide-l>riuimed 
hat  of  white  with  scarlet 
hand,  a  green  bow  tie 
and  a  huge  Imutonniere 
of  not  one  but  several 
gardenias.  He  nian- 
ageil  to  distract  consid- 
erable notice  in  his  quiet 
wav. 
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Kcccnlly  wen  in  "Tbr  'I'rjil 


.M.U  K  LlMl.Mll. 


Sliirk   C'ntnimny,   Ct^lumhllK.  ()hii> 

F.xcitcmcnt  rose  to  fever  heat  when  Max  Dearly,  kinp  of  the 
vaudcvillians,  arrived.  -A  great  favorite,  he  ran  from  one  group 
to  another,  athniring  fish  and  costumes  with  equal  fervor. 

"Who  is  he?"  wc  ini|uirc<l  of  a  sclf-ap|xjintc<l  guide,  who 
varied  his  anghng  attempts  with  rouricr-likc  attentions. 

He  told  us  the  name,  then  addc<l,  "Mr.  Dcarlv  is  happily  mar- 
riol." 

Ilr  waited,  his  line  held  taut,  a  pinkish  worm  curling  at  the  end 
in  ultimate  anguish,  to  see  how  wc  to<>k  the  news.  Apparently 
he  c.\pecle<l  us  to  curl  up  in  convulsions  like  hl»  l>ai(. 

\\V  were  calm,  announcing  that  we  ha<l  s«cn  .Mr.  I>early  in  his 
chartning  skii,  "The  .\nicrican  Doll,"  and  liked  him  immensely. 

One  entire  section  was  given  to  the  troupe  of  the  Folies  Dram- 
atiqueii :  directly  across  the  lake  the  Hclgian  Company  of  the 
Deja2et  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  their  (lallic  friends.  They 
were  so  ex|>ert  in  landing  gtnlgeon  that  several  of  the  reconnoiter- 
ing  Committee  accused  them,  laughingly,  of  having  hypno<i7e<l 
the  fish,  a»  tlicy  du  their  audiences,  into  a  state  of  iieuresthenia. 


Farther  away  stood  meml-ers  of 
the  lloufTes  I'arlstetis,  among 
them  the  charming  .Mademoiselle 
I.e  C.cay.  a  centre  of  masculine 
if  not  piscatorial  inleresl.  .Across 
the  water  was  pointetl  uul  the 
Gyinnasc  Cotnpany. 

.\  niciiilier  of  the  coimnitlce. 
distingtiisheil  liy  the  Inittoii  of 
the  Legi<iii  of  Honor,  explained 
to  us  that  in  order  to  belong  to 
this  choice  Kind,  one  must  pos- 
sess certain  qtialilirations, 

"And  these.  Monsieur?"  we 
inqnireil  clefcrenlially, 

"You  nmst  l>c  amiahic,  Mcs- 
«lamcs,  anil  yon  must  he  gav." 

"A  good  fisherman,  too?"  ytni 
ask  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 

"That  is  not  a  han<licap.  ladies, 
hut  it  is  not  necessary.  If  one 
is  a  boil  caiiiaradc  one  can  <lis- 
jicnse  with  the  sn|)erl1uou.s — ■ 
such  as  .iccurate  information  and 
ex]>crience." 

",\nd  nothing  else?" 
"He  must  know  how  to  console 
those  who  catch  nothing  and 
.soothe  the  ruffled  feelings  of  any 
one  who  is  so  ignorant  that  he 
dtics  not  know  the  fish  from  the 
flowers."' 

.\e.trly  all  the  important  the- 
atres in  I'aris  have  representa- 
tives on  the  Committee.  The 
niemhers  of  this  ho<ly  are  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  decide 
questions  every  hit  as  important 
as  those  s|iccifie<l.  Monsieur 
Silvain,  \'icc  Doyen  of  the  Com- 
c<lic  F"ran(;aisc,  acts  as  President, 
and  from  his  judicial  opinion 
few  (lemur. 

The  fishing  contest  lasts  an 
hour.  .\  veritable  trageily 
marks  its  close. 

You  hear.  "Heauh!  IJeauh !" 
Fvery  one  nishcs.  ( )nly  a  big 
fish  coulil  cause  such  a  commo- 
tion. I'ossibly  a  five-poumler. 
Tackle  and  traps  are  forgotten : 
veils  fly:  scarves  are  caught  on 
hanging  branches ;  rc<l  tra\  and  blue  box  are  overturned  and 
womis  of  white  and  brown  meander  away  as  they  will.  In  a 
dramatic  tangle,  members  of  the  several  companies  meet  in  a 
common  cause. 

It  is  only  a  tlucic  that  some  one  has  caught  hy  mistake.  The 
Committee  emerges  from  the  mob,  porlenticnisly  grave.  They 
retire  tf)  their  grotto.  They  arc  gone  a  long  time.  The  discus- 
sion waxes  fierce,  murmurs  reaching  the  outer  air  and  the  im- 
patient fi>hcrmcn.  I'inally  they  emerge.  The  result  of  the  con- 
ference is  made  public  as  the  offenilcr  is  called  before  them. 
1'hey  rc<|uest.  first  of  all,  that  his  name  he  not  published. 

"You  arc  commanded  to  release  the  duck." 

'Ute  duck  flies  away  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  hundred 
"I'lcauhs !" 

Then  a  gong  annrjmices  tlu-  close  <if  the  contest.  Taxis,  fiacres 
(irivate  carriages,  are  filled  to  overllowing,  and  the  procession 
winds  along  to  the  Alcazar,  where,  in  the  pleasant  garden,  the 
prizes  are  distributwl  by  M.  .Silvain  (L'onunutd  on  fag' 
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IIK  "kialic."  of  oI«l 
New  \i>r](.  which 
fur  iniiri:  th.ni  half 


The  "Rialto"  a  Generation  Ago 


a  cciilury  wa*  ihv  rendezvous  fur  the  )i'j'><-'r*  American 
stage,  has  praelieally  |>assc"l  out  of  existence,  but  it  is  Ik-IiI  in 
rernenibraiu'e  bv  the  old  |>la>g"crs  of  the  nietro]Kdi».  as  well  as 
by  the  old  act<ir>  aiiil  actre-M-s  t>i  the  nation,  as  a  sacred  remi- 
niscence of  the  old  sl.-ige.  It  was  the  rew.< ionized  headquarters  of 
the  American  actor  «if  tho  last  century,  the  place  toward  which 
his  feet  always  tended  when  he  found  liimself  in  the  metropolis; 
the  i>pcn-air  oflice  in  which  he  iieKotiated  for  his  engagement  for 
the  coining  seasun;  the  lounging  place  in  which  he  lingered  in 
his  mnmcnis  uf  liisure.  It  was  i.n  the  "■Ktalto"  that  the  players 
were  reunited  after  their  scasi>n"s  labor  "on  the  road";  here  that 
they  compared  imIcs  of  their  ex[ieriences,  criticized  or  praisetl 
their  latest  manager,  ami  >ouglu  and  obtained  new  engagements. 
It  was  the  section  i>f  .\cw  York  City  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  the  thc.itrical  pri>fession.  and  so  recognized  by  all.  Its  stores 
anri  offices  were  nearly  all  e>lalilished  to  supjily  the  wants  of  the 
players,  and  within  its  limited  area  the  actor  could  find  rcs(ionsc 
to  his  deniamls  for  costumes,  could  sign  his  contract  for  the  com- 
ing se.rson,  and  could  gratify  his  tastes  with  everything  rei|uire<l. 
from  a  cocktail  to  a  table  il'hote  dinner.  'Hie  clean-shaven  thes- 
pian  and  the  Mnd)relle  were  ahimst  the  only  persons  one  met. 

Tlic  "  Id  "Ktalto"  was  a  somewhat  limited  territory,  inclu<ling 
Ka.M  Fonrtccnlli  .Street,  from  liroadway  to  Third  .\venue,  and 
I'nion  .S<|uarc  I'ark,  xvhich.  in  the  days  of  the  last  generation,  was 
by  no  means  the  !>uautiful  little  playgrounil  that  it  is  now.  This 
section,  in  the  .seventies  and  eighties,  was  the  theatrical  centre  of 
the  nietropidis.  Wallack's  Theatre  stood  just  around  the  cnrner. 
at  I'roadway  and  Thirteenth  .Street.  The  I  nion  Si|uarc  Iheatre 
was  in  Fourteenth  Street,  just  to  the  east  of  Ilroadway ;  the 
Acvlemy  of  Music,  then  the  temple  of  grand  i>pera,  stixxl.  as  it 
stands  lo-ilay,  at  l-ourteenth  .Street  and  Irving  I'lace.  and  Tony 
Pastor's  Variety  Theatre — there  was  no  "vattdeville"  house  in 
those  days — was  also  in  l-ourteenih  Street,  within  the  charmed 
limits  of  the  "Rialto."   A  little  more  than  a  block  to  ilie  \\'est 


stood  the  Fourteenth 
Street  Theatre,  which  was 
an  im|>ortant  feature  of 
the  New  Vork  stage  in  those  days,  ami  all  al<mg  Fourteenth  Street, 
from  iSroadway  tu  Third  Avctmc,  were  museums,  concert  halls, 
restaurants,  and  bar-nnmis.  to  claim  the  pairon.ige  of  the  player>. 
( )f  these  latter  the  .Morton  House  bar,  at  the  corner  of  Un>a<lway. 
was  the  most  alluring.  It  was  a  bar  of  aristiH-ratic  pattern  for 
the  nineteenth  century,  lacking  only  the  title  of  "("aft:"  to  rentier 
it  a  fair  rival  of  some  of  the  saloons  of  the  twentieth  century,  but 
the  r.ige  for  French  titles  had  not  then  devclopeil.  .At  it*  little 
round  tables  many  an  important  theatrical  engagement  was  ar- 
ranged, and  in  many  cases  the  contracts  were  actually  signed  there. 
It  was  in  this  cosy  bar-room  that  Sheridan  .Shoftk  and  ,\.  M. 
Palmer  came  to  terms  uuiler  which  the  latter  assumed  the  man- 
agement of  the  I'nion  Square  Theatre,  resulting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  famous  Union  Square  StiH-k  Comiwiny,  the  only  real 
rival  of  Wallack's  and  Daly's.  The  Morton  House  was  a  land- 
mark <>{  old  Xcw  York,  and  not  the  least  of  its  claims  for  recog- 
nition as  such  was  the  part  which  it  played  in  the  development  of 
the  "Kialto."  The  players  in  the  city  made  it  a  heiitlquarters 
where  searching  friends  conlil  easily  find  them. 

.As  evcrybofix  knows,  the  "Rialto"  was  the  scene  of  the  loan  by 
Shylock  in  "The  Merchant  of  \'enice,"  the  pledge  for  the  return 
of  which,  at  a  specified  time,  was  a  ]>ound  nf  the  debtor's  flesh. 
Shakespeare,  by  making  it  the  scene  of  this  transaction,  immor- 
talized it  si>  that  were  X'cnice  swept  into  o'.ilivion.  the  "Rialto" 
wouM  be  known  to  generations  of  the  future  so  long  as  the  ability 
to  rcail  remaincti  to  mankind.  The  It,ilian  word  "rialto."  trans- 
lated literally  into  Fnglish,  means  simply  the  "highest  bridge." 
Venice  is  a  city  of  canals  an<l  bridges,  and  the  name  rialto  was 
given  to  the  highest  of  the  latter.  It  was  the  hcarlc|uartcrs  of  the 
money  changers  an<l  money  lenders  of  the  city,  and  was  as  well 
known  as  the  financial  centre  of  \'enicc.  a*,  is  Wall  or  Broad 
Street  to  New  Ynrk.  It  was  to  the  higliest  britlge  that  the  seeker 
of  a  loan  rcsortc<I.  knowing  that  he  would  find  there  the  man  who 
would  accommo<late  him.  It  was  here  that  Shylock  advanced  hit 
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iituney  on  the  security  oi  a  ])Oimd  of  flesh,  furnishing  the  motive 
;iroun<l  which  the  action  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  revolves, 
llie  word  "Rial- 


to"'  thus  licraim- 
identifiecl,  to  .-in 
cMcnt,  with  the 
theatrical  profes- 
sion, and  from  the 
day*  of  Shakc- 
siK-arc  it  has  been 
u^cd  to  ilcsignatc 
a  gathering  place 
for  players. 

What  particu- 
lar actor  first 
christened  Iwrnr- 
centh  St  r  c  c  t. 
within  the  Iimit> 
described,  as  the 
•Rial  to"  is  a 
(|itcsiion  to  which 
I  have  not  been 
a  b  1  c  tu  find  an 
answer.  It  may 
have  been  one  of 
the  iiigbcr  lights 
of  the  stJigc,  or 
one  of  the  "barn- 
sloriners."  w  h  o 
first  made  the 
place  his  stamp- 
ing ground.  Itnt 
the  name  of  the 
111  a  n  \v  h  o  first 
called  public  at- 
tention to  the 
"Rial to,"  and 
made  it  a  house- 
hold word  for  the 
masses,  is  fortu- 
nately preserved 
for  enshrlneniciit 
in  the  i  emple  of 
I'aine.  lie  was 
"Te<l"  Mc.Mpin. 
one  of  tlic  l!o- 
hcinian  reporters 
of  the  New  York 
.S'loi  in  the  ilays 
when  .\mos  J. 
I'uinmlngs,  as  managing  editor  uf  that  paper,  made  it  sparkle  like 
its  namesake  with  flashes  of  wit.  "Ted"  was  a  shining  light  in  the 
galaxy  of  talent  which  Cumniing»  lured  to  the  service  of  the  Stiu. 
lie  was  tall  and  lanky,  wore  very  thick  an<l  wavy  side-wbiskers, 
and  had  tnuch  the  ap|>earancc  as  he  walked  the  streets  of  a  high- 
strung  evangelist.  Ilut  he  only  looked  this  part.  Can<lor  compels 
the  admis'>ion  that  "Ted"  was  one  of  the  high  rollers  of  his  pro- 
fession, brimful  of  good  humor  at  all  times  and  overllowing  with 
geniality,  a  magnificently  gocwl  fellow  all  through,  and  one  of  the 
brightest  of  the  old  Uohemiaii  rqmrters,  a  class  which  has  now 
(Kissetl  into  history. 

.\t  the  time  l.ydia  Thompson's  famous  Knglish  Rnrlesqtic  Com- 
pany came  to  New  York,  ami  played  its  engagement  at  Wallack's. 
Rose  Masscy  was  generally  conceded  to  he  the  most  t>eautiful  of 
the  many  beautiful  women  of  the  organization.  .Xt  the  cIo.sc  of 
the  Thompson  engagement,  Dion  Houcicault  followetl  it  with  a 
production  of  his  Litest  new  play,  "The  Shaughran."  The  ju- 
venile actor  in  this  play  was  Harry  Montague,  a  fine  looking 
young  fellow,  with  considerably  more  |)crM>nal  beauty  than  pnn 
fcssional  talent.  He  was  also  the  private  secretary  of  noucicault, 
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who  regarded  him  in  the  light  of  a  personal  ward.  The  women  of 
New  Y'ork  went  literally  crazy  over  Harry  .Montague,  and  he  was 

the  first  to 
achieve  the  dis- 
tinction of  being 
called  the  "mat- 
inee idol,"  a  title 
which  has  been 
>iiKf  bestowed  on 
ni  a  n  y  a  sniarlcr 
man.  <  )nc  day 
Amos  Cinnmings 
called  "Tc<l"  to 
hi>  ofticc  and  in- 
iiirmed  him  of  a 
report  that  Ro.sc 
.Masses  was  about 

10  sue  .Montague 
for  breach  of 
promi.'ie  of  mar- 
riage, "do  u  )l 
and  see  the  boy," 
saiil  .\mos,  "and 
make  him  talk,  if 
V  o  u  can."  Ted 
K.ive  his  usual 

11  o  d  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  duties 
of  his  task,  and 
dived  out  of  the 
office  to  take  up 
the  trail.  The 
trail  led  him  di- 
rect to  Wiillack's 
Theatre,  where  he 
hope  <l  to  find 
trace  of  the  young 
defendant. 

The<Klore  Moss, 
w  h  o  afterwards 
I)  c  c  a  111  e  owner 
and  manager  of 
Wallack's.  was  at 
this  time  the 
treasurer  and 
business  manager 
of  the  house.  Ted 
fouml  him  in  his 
office,  an<l  asked 
information  re- 
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garding  the  haunts  of  Montague,  and  where  he  would  be  likely  to 
lind  him. 

"Why,  he's  on  the  stage  now,"  said  Mr.  Moss.  "They're  hav- 
ing a  sort  of  a  rehearsal  uf  some  of  the  scenes  which  don't  quite 
satisfy  I5oucy.   (io  Itack  and  sec  him." 

Ted  was  overjoyed  at  the  ease  with  which  he  had  run  his  quarry 
ilown.  and  he  acted  on  Mr.  Moss's  suggestion  at  once.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  auditorium,  and  pa.s.sed  throtigii  it  to  go  upon  the 
stage  through  a  bo.\  entrance.  .Mr.  .Moss  did  not  accompany  him. 
but  reinaine<l  in  his  office  to  await  events,  a  jolly  twinkle  illii- 
initiating  his  eyes,  lie  kneiv  Houcicault  better  than  Teil  did,  and 
tin  doubt  fiiresaw  the  result  of  his  perilous  exploration  of  the 
.stage  while  Itoiicicault  was  conducting  a  rehearsal. 

Ted  stepped  from  the  ho.x  to  the  stage,  and  found  it  filled  with 
members  of  the  company  trying  to  follow  the  <lircction5  of 
"Houcy."  He  waited  jiaticntly  until  there  was  a  pause,  and  then, 
hrildly  stepping  up  to  the  author,  suggested  that  he  would  like  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Montague. 

".\nd  what  do  you  want  of  him?"  growled  the  gruflT  author 
and  stage  manager. 
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KKANK  TlXNKV 
"The  Wmwime  WiJow" 


Whit* 


llol-K  l..M'IIAM 
a*  Jane  ISlmrt  in  ' 
th<  Libanjr 


Tbr  Kainhiv"  *l 


WINTIIKill*  (IIAMUERLAIS 


Now  playinf  wilk  Utr  llmlMin  Thratrv  Siork  CoaaMnT, 
Vman  Hill,  N.  |. 


"I  want  to  get  his  story  aliont  this  breach  of  promise  case  of 
Kus<  Mass*')"'.*,"  began  Tcil. 

But  he  got  no  further.  'I'uniinR  to  the  grim-visagfil  stage  door- 
keeper. Iloiicicaiilt  shouted.  "Here,  Jnu.  throw  this  fellow  out  on 
the  Hialto."  The  t'enicrus  of  the  >tage  advani-eil  calmly,  seized 
the  Collar  of  Tc<l,  niarched  him  to  the  stage  iloor,  and.  not  too 
gently,  "(ircd"  him  out  on  I'ourlh  Avenue.  Ted  scarcely  realized 
what  had  happened  until  he  found  himself  groping  toward  Four- 
teenth Street,  and  was  swal- 
l<>we<l  up  in  the  grou|>s  of  play- 
ers strolling  up  and  ilown  on 
the  Kialto.  Then  he  slHM>k 
himself  together,  muttered  in  a 
grieved  tone,  "Well,  Til  be 

d  "  and  vanishetl  through 

the  door  of  the  Morion  1  louse 
bar. 

This  action  of  Roucicault 
was  thoroughly  charactcrislic 
of  the  man.  He  was  excitable 
at  all  times,  and,  when  acting 
as  stage  manager  at  rehearsals 
he  had  no  patience  with  any- 
body. He  would  pr<)bal>ly  have 
ejected  Mr.  Moss  from  his  own 
stage  un<ler  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Ted  having  fortified  himself 
with  a  Kialto  tonic,  strolled 
tiut  on  Fourteenth  Street.  an<l 
industriously  interviewed  many 
actors  on  the  Rose  .Massey  suit, 
but  gaiiieil  little  of  interest  for 
huihling  up  his  story.  He 
finally  went  to  the  Sun  office 
ami  made  the  "firing"  of  him- 
self on  the  Rialto  the  feature 
of  the  Rose  Massey  sensation. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
general  public  had  heard  of  the 
Rialto,  and  the  story  ma<le  a 
remarkable  hit.  The  name  Ri- 
alto became  a  liouseliuKI  word. 


Wilff.l  Xntlli 
oi  I  he  I'alacc  ' 
man  by  btnh, 
Ilia  first  mcaj 


i.lrly  tlifffrml 
:in.t  Ih*-  ron»r»hlc 


Till-  I'lueon 

Icfl  the  Ircal  (►Toff -^sioii  lu  Tc&af  and  came  lo  N>» 


Mr.  Norih.  an  Knali*!*- 
York  in  I*»o. 

with  UlJlan  l^coia  in  "Crrdll  Lorraine."    lie  left  Ikt  to 
Then  followrxl  a  ,«aion  wtlh  I..ouIa  Jtmn 
iltiriitg  wkieh  •raM>n  he  wrote  a  fnr  Mr.  .lanim  rntitte«l  "llrnry  nf  Navarre." 

Ura.  riake  cirgageil  him  for  th«  t>ari  of  the  yultel  in  "Teaa  of  tli«  irUrbervillea." 
Later  be  iraa  wilk  Miia  Marl«we  t«o  aeaauna 


jaarmmt  was 
loin  CtssUvr  Frokman,  with  "Tli«  Wiuh 


and  from  that  <lay  on  the  little  space  of  territory  to  which  it  was 
a|iplied  became  the  favorite  lounging  place,  not  only  of  the  play- 
ers, but  of  their  admirers,  who  were  eager  to  sec  their  favorites 
"olT  the  stage"  in  the  common  walks  of  life. 

.'\ii<l  so  the  "Kialto"  became  an  acknowlcilgcd  feature  of  .Meiro- 
IMtlilan  life.  High  society  was  quite  as  silly  in  those  d.iys  as  it  is 
now.  Fifth  Avenue  was  then  a  purely  residence  section  of  the 
city,  and  the  belles  of  that  section  began  to  include  the  "Rialti>" 

in  their  ilaily  promenacles.  They 
woiibl  stroll  back  and  forth,  ob- 
serving the  )ilaycrs,  and  casting 
sheep's  eyes  at  their  stage  fa- 
vorites. .Many  a  jealous  feud 
has  arisen  lictwecn  young  so- 
ciety  latlics  and  their  "best 
man"  on  account  of  these  trips 
to  the  "Rialto."  They  became 
a  "fa<r'  which  swept  through 
all  classes  of  citizens,  and  ma<le 
this  part  of  Fourteenth  Street 
.1  .scene  of  glittering  enchant- 
ment every  pleasant  after- 
noon, especially  in  the  summer 
months,  when  the  "Rialto"  was 
swarmed  with  the  idle  players. 
The  towering  skyscrapers, 
which  are  now  features  of  the 
scene,  were  then  but  dreams 
of  architectural  visionaries.  A 
four-story  building  was  a  nov- 
elty, and  if  the  "Rialto."  as  it 
wa';  could  lie  brought  back  to 
view  to-da\,  its  original  fre- 
cpicnters  wouM  be  amazed  to 
remember  that  they  had  ever 
made  it  their  favorite  prom- 
enade. But  for  years  it  was  the 
leading  centre  of  interest  to 
what  was  then  upper  New 
V'ork,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
choicest  recollections  of  old 
playgiH-rs,  as  well  as  old  play- 
ers. 


tW  Kahn  in 
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BallaUc  of  tl)c  Lonely  i^cro 

Tlw  lovrr  I.  and  n'rr  and  o>r. 

Hi-rmrs  ihr<>ii!il>  thr  play  I  rrr; 
'!  ill  amlituf!!  llk-ir  )>laudil»  ruar. 

And  hrimniinB  liar*  dim  orr)  cyr. 
Tlir  cr-ifly  (iliitifr's  wiln.  I  spy. 

And  dhvr  hin)  fnrih  'malh  Itt-Kvcn's  »iite  ilomr 
Ihr  cnrlain  dnwn,  'lis  1  wIki  mkIi — 
I  he  viltam'n  family  waits  at  linmc. 

I  track  him  to  his  trorri  d<vir. 

I  ra%t  him  chiwn  fnim  miMitllainM  high, 
rntarih  \\m  \\\in>>  and  axne  Iwforc 
llu-  great  lU'pcnH'nt  he  u<>nld  »ry. 
W'hiU-  in  tlir  drrx*inK-riHim  1  lir 

My  sh<ic-laii',  he  ri1Ufi»  ni)  iitinli — 
A  cordial  hnndshakr.  Iirisk  "n-xid  night~ — 
The  villain'!  family  waits  at  iMimr. 

Mai'h  ni|;ht  he  wades  tlirriugh  rrime«  a  senrr. 

An<l  yet  he  ha*  a  gentle  eye; 
lie  strews  his  vicltms  'mund  the  fluor. 

And  vows  impenitent  he'll  die. 
t-rtim  snch  a  wretch  gnoil  men  should  fly. 

\vt  thr'iii^h  llti'  street^  with  tiini  I'd  r<»ani. 
If  all  his  joys  'round  me  mixhl  lie — 
I  he  villain's  famdy  waits  at  liome. 

r.vvoi. 

Ah.  lonely  hero,  ciennore. 

I  h<  »taite's  iilonrs  melt  like  foam. 
My  liaples*  stale  must  I  <le|ilore  - 
i  lic  villain's  family  wails  at  home. 

CiJUir.NrK  Sthattok. 


In  the  niiiftccntli  century  flic  'ii.'.-ss  of  engaging  the  ntetiitiei's 
uf  the  stuck  cumpanies  of  the  l.iinl  was  conducted  very  difTerenlly 
front  the  sy.ifeni  now  piirsiie<l.  \  cry 
few  out-of-town  managers  saw  tlic 
actors  they  had  engaged  through  the 
dramatic  agencies  until  they  reported 
to  fulfill  their  cngagenienls.  The 
business  uf  tile  dramatic  agent  was 
a  thriving  one,  and  the  Kialto  and 
its  iniiMi^tate  neighborliooil  wa.s 
filled  wif(^ their  offices.  If  not  too 
dist.int  "from  the  metropolis,  the 
managers  of  other  cities  would  come 
to  New  York  to  "kxik  over  the 
stock"  before  making  engagements, 
and  the  Rialto  was  the  place  where 
the  "looking  over"  was  done.  A 
stroll  along  It  would  bring  to  the 
eyes  of  the  manager  .ictors  of  all 
classes,  from  the  meek  ami  lowl> 
lililily  man  to  the  pom|>i>us  Icadin.;; 
man  ami  leading  woman.  Little 
chats  in  the  street  or  in  the  bar-room 
woulil  result  in  the  giving  and  ac- 
cepting of  contracts,  which  wntilil 
then  \k  celebrated  by  a  table  d'hoio 
dinner  in  one  of  the  many  restau- 
rants to  clinch  the  bargain.  But 
most  of  the  out-of-town  managers 
did  not  find  it  convenient  fn  come  to 
the  city  to  attend  to  their  business 
pers<^^inall> ,  anil  these  had  to  rely  en- 
tirely on  the  dramatic  agent  for  the 
selection  t>f  their  com|>anics.  I'hc 
Kialto  was  the  clearing  house  of  the 
profession,  and  was  so  rectignizeil 
all  over  the  country. 

In  the  days  of  which  I  am  writing  the  player  had  not  attained 
the  position  in  the  social  scale  which  he  now  enjoys,  lie  wa.^ 
not  regarded  as  a  vagalH>n<l,  as  he  was  a  century  ago,  and  senti- 
ment had  begun  to  flow  in  his  favor,  but  lie  was  still  an  outcast 
from  the  circles  of  the  best  .society,  which  could  not  bring  itself 
to  regard  him  as  more  than  an  entertainer  who  was  amply  paid 
for  his  services  by  the  dollars  which  it  showered  upon  him.  In 
these  <lays  much,  if  not  practically  all,  of  this  critical  feeling  has 
disappeared,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  profes-sion  arc 
treated  with  the  courtesy  and  consideration  which  is  their  jtist 
»lue  by  all  classes  of  society.    A  popular  juvenile  man  of  to-day 

will  rei-eive  more  cordial 
recognition  than  was  .iccord- 
ed  to  the  masterly  genius  of 
Edwin  Booth  a  generation 
ago.  The  feeling  that  they 
were,  to  an  extent,  at  least, 
ostracized,  gave  to  the  oltl- 
time  player  a  tendency  toward 
Bohemianisni,  which  iti  a  d  e 
him  .somewhat  free  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellows, 
and  this  tcnrleiicy  was  as 
marked  among  the  actresses 
as  anumg  the  actors.  The 
Kialto  was  the  common  gath- 
ering place  where  one  was 
sure  to  meet  one's  friends, 
and  it  was  used  r|iiite  as  free- 
ly by  the  women  as  by  the 
men  of  the  profession.  Lil- 
lian Russell  was  playing  at 
Tony  I'asior's  in  the  eighties. 

ETIIKI.  l>,vvii-:s 
Afipetrinf  In  "A  Wtiuomc  Widow" 


and  she  would  slop  for  a  chat  on  the  Rialto  coming  from  re- 
hearsals aiwl  fonn  a  glittering  feature  of  the  pageant.   The  same 

was  true  of  many  women  of  the 
stage,  to  whom  the  Rialto  was  the 
only  rendezvous  for  the  meeting  of 
friemls.  rnilcr  the  different  circum- 
stances of  the  ])rcscnl  day  those 
ladies  wouKl  probably  hesitate  to  dis- 
play themselves  on  lite  Kialto,  if  the 
Kialto  remaine<l  to  ofTer  iheni  the 
chance. 

"The  Black  Crnok"  was  prmluccd 
ai  .\ibl(>'s  ( iardcii.  then  one  of  the 
lending  N'ew  York  honscs,  in  the 
early  seventies,  introducing  for  the 
first  time  on  the  .American  stage  the 
ballet  on  a  large  scale.  The  appear- 
ance of  tights  as  the  special  feature 
of  nn  entertainment  aroused  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  city  which  has  never  since 
lieen  eqiialleil.  The  show  was  at- 
tacked from  pulpit  aiul  platform,  but 
Jarrelt  and  ralmer,  the  priMlucers. 
sIimmI  their  ground  l>i  Idl>,  and  "  The 
Black  Crook"  Ik-ciiiic  the  reigning 
theatrical  attraction  of  the  country. 
I'layg<H.'rs  came  from  afar  ofT  to  wit- 
ness the  s|ieclacle,  an<l  it  establishe<l 
<•,  new  stamlard  of  entertainment, 
which  became  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  credited  to  the  stage. 
The  ineinliers  of  the  Iwllet  were 
<|uick  to  m.ike  the  Kialto  their  favor- 
ite promenade,  <  in  pleasant  after- 
noons it  was  throngetl  by  them,  mo 
that  llic  curious  N'ew  Yorker  c<KtUI 
sillily  in  real  life  the  woman  who 
had  charmed  him  with  her  terpsicliorean  gyrations  in  Ihe  "(.'riN>k." 
The  girls  were  cordially  welcomed  to  the  Kialto  by  its  *>ld  fi'C- 
<picntcrs,  as,  indeed,  was  any  member  of  the  theatrical  profession, 
from  the  miHlcst  variety  actor  to  the  most  dignified  of  tragedy 
stars.  Tlic>  brought  to  it  a  glitter  of  attractiveness  which  adilcd 
to  its  allurenients.  as  the  Lydia  Thompson  girls  did  when  playing 
their  season  at  Wallack's. 

Of  the  ol<l-time  actors  and  actresses  who  were  identified  with 
lite  dcvelopineni  of  the  Rialto,  the  list  wonld  include  practically 
all  the  favorites  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
diaries  K.  Thome,  the  talenlcil  and  gcni.il  leading  man  of  the 
I'nion  Square  Theatre:  Mau- 
rice Barrymore,  also  a  |K>|ni- 
lar  member  of  the  sann:  com- 
pany;  William  IL  Crane,  who 
ha<l  begun  starring  with 
Stnart  Roh.son  as  partner: 
Lillian  Russell,  Rose  Cogli- 
Ian,  Rosina  \"okes,  of  the 
\'okes  sisters,  who  played 
nearly  every  summer  at 
Daly's,  and  the  jiojiular  favor- 
ites of  cvcr>  theatre  in  New- 
York  co'ild  be  constantly  seen 
on  the  Rialto  in  their  every- 
day clothes,  walking  a  n  d 
breathing  like  the  ordinary 
man  and  woman.  T" 
them  thus  was  a  grand  treat 
to  the  onts|<le  public,  which 
never  lost  its  charm,  diaries 
Bnrnliam,  new  niana^-er  of 
Wallack's  Theatre,  was  at  ilii> 

iContiuKrd  *n  fit^e  tiii> 


MMUi  l.FKoV 
Alt|ieirin|  in  "A  Winaoine  WiJo«" 
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Famous  Women  Who  Have  Been  Dramatized 


No.  4.    Adrienne  Lecouvreur 


AnRIKNNE  LFXOL-VRF.L  R  S  life  «as  as  irafii 
cal  ai  any  part  in  which  slie  ever  »p|>enrcil,  al- 
IhoUKli  she  ranji^"''  through  the  rejicrtoire  of 
the  Gmicdie  l-'ran<ai«'.  anrl  in  what  was  ihuufihl  In 
be  a  shuckinKiy  naluralisiic  manner,  characu-rin-"!  the 
beautiful  heroines  of  (.'urneille  ami  Racine.  Slie  be- 
came the  queen  of  the  I'rench  MaKe.  anil  if  her  cim- 
temporarv  critics  are  to  lie  tnisted.  une  of  the  jjreate.sl 
actresses  who  ever  liveil,  yet  .Xilricnne's  celchratc;l 
(juestion:  "What's  livinj;  withnnt  lovinj;?"  stems  t^i 
liavc  been  not  a  queMion  at  all,  but  a  wail — the  ex- 
claniation  of  ilespair.  She  love<l.  her  life  was  a  snc- 
ression  of  ]>assions,  but  she 
always  loved  unwisely  anrl 
tlx*  wc'l.  When  a  little  girl, 
with  none  to  prophesy  that 
she  NV'inlil  one  (la\  he  a  wel- 
come, flattcicil  and  envied 
Riicst  in  tlie  tlrawinR-rooins 
of  the  mighty,  she  was 
swayed  by  the- great  |iassion. 
anil  even  then  was  the.  vic- 
tim of  great  misfortimcs  and 
sufferings,  causeil  in  the 
main  by  a  pi>ssirg  whitn 
which  she  construc<l  to  be 
the  l>cating  of  love  at  the 
door  of  her  heart. 

.Adrienne  was  the  child  of 
poor  parents  named  Con- 
vreur.  The  prefix  "I.e"  was 
adopted  as  a  twin  dii  theatre 
when  she  determined  to  be- 
come an  actress.  Hnring 
the  early  years  of  her  life 
she  seems  to  have  been  little 
more  than  a  stock  actress  in 
little  theatres  in  the  prov- 
inces, i^he  learned  a  Ions; 
line  of  iKirts,  however,  anil  was  constantly  falling  in 
love.  It  was  the  .same  in  later  years,  ."sht  played  all 
kinds  of  parts,  from  the  most  tem|)cstii<ms  tragedy  of 
the  pcrif«l  to  the  sprightly  and  frivolous  comedies,  and, 
according  to  her  critics,  succeeded  |KTfectly  in  divorc- 
ing one  from  the  other,  so  that  in  her  comedy  scenes 
there  was  no  suggestion  of  the  stately  and  majestic 
tragedienne,  and  in  it  all  she  was  |>erliaps  the  hr.^t  of 
the  women  who  atlenipled  anything  like  realism  in 
costumes  and  delivery  of  lines.  She  dressed  the  pai  ts 
that  she  was  playing  appropriately,  and  attempted  to 
defy  the  preceilents  that  stixxl  as  the  laws  of  the 
Meiles  and  I'ersians  by  declining  to  chant  the  majestic 
poetry  of  Racine  and  the  others,  ami  tried  to  give  life 
to  the  worils  and  a  new  meaning  which  is  commonly 
accepted  lo-day.  Rven  then  poor  Adrienne  was  suflfer- 
ing  dailv  front  the  giangs  of  love. 

I-inallv.  when  she  was  established  as  a  favorite  in 


AllKli-NXE  LEIOL  \  l<  1  i  I 


life,  and  .\drienne  iptickly  surrendereil  la-rsclf.  It 
lias  been  written  that  her  nan  c  will  never  he  forgot- 
ten as  long  ,Ts  his  is  spciken,  an  I  their  romance  liecomes 
one  i>f  the  prettiest  stories  in  all  the  true  stories  of 
the  world's  great  loves.  I'rohaldi  .Maurice  love  I  her 
as  ntiich  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  an>one.  .^he  was 
aware  of  his  infidelities,  l-eing  only  one  of  himdreils 
who  were  infatuated  by  him.  but  she  loved  him  as  if 
she  were  the  only  object  of  his  alTeriions.  She  knew 
that  he  re<|uired  money  for  his  great  |)i)Iilical  schemes 
ami  gave  from  her  own  prrsc.  i;nc  time  as  much  as 
$7.otx>,  although  she  was  aware  that  the  realization  of 
his  hopes  wo;dd  separate  her 
from  her  lover,  .^he  suf- 
fered much  and  sfcmed  to 
delight  m  her  sultcrings. 
Iler  friendships  were  fortu- 
nate ami  cause  I  her  little 
sorrow,  hut  in  the  midst  of 
her  cli'sest  associations  with 
great  men  of  the  world,  she 
steadfastly  helil  to  de  .Saxe. 
considering  him  her  own,  al- 
though her  attitude  prompt- 
ed greit  jealousies,  at  least 
once  the  cause  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  poison 
her.  and  then,  accoriling  to 
the  gossi)*  of  the  monieni, 
she  finally  fell  a  victim  to 
intrigue  and  plot,  and,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  bust  of 
de  .Saxe,  died  in  the  anns  of 
Voltaire. 

Two  events  in  he"  life 
naturally  suggested  the 
theme  of  a  drama.  On  one 
occasmn  she  directe<l  the 
words  in  a  play  to  her  rival, 
titling  brazenly  in  a  box  at  the  theatre.  .Ml  the  world 
knew  the  meaning  and  all  the  world  talkeil  when  sbc 
snccccde<l  by  this  clever  means  in  driving  the  Ducluss 
De  Bouillon  from  the  playhouse.  It  was  naturally  a 
good  situation  for  a  playwright :  so  gond.  in  fact,  that 
one  is  tempted  to  s;iy  with  De  Morgan,  "It  C  an  Never 
IIap])en  .\gain."  .Adrienne's  life  was  nearly  taken  h^ 
a  lv>.x  of  (xiisoneil  candies,  sup)>osed  to  have  been  sent 
by  the  Duchess.  .Ml  the  world  knew  of  it.  just  as  all 
the  world  Iwlieved  that  her  ileath  was  caused  by  the 
receipt  of  a  boU(|nel  of  jtoisoned  (lowers.  The  woman 
whom  every  one  lielieved  to  l>e  guilty  had  a  powerful 
family  name,  and  she  had  relatives  and  friends,  ttlu  sc 
word  was  mighty  in  afTairs  of  church  and  state.  Iler 
arrest  and  trial  on  such  a  serious  charge  were  things 
not  |o  be  thought  of,  yet  the  witrld  l)elieveil  lier  guilty. 
And  if  so.  she  won  the  ilcs|>erate  tattle  in  the  end :  >et 
to-ilav  she  is  chieflv  remembered  for  her  connection 


I'aris.  Maurice  de  Saxe  came  into  the  whirl  of  the  gay    w'iih  the  love  alTairs  of  ilie  great  .Adrienne. 


iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiyflil 
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>«"'■■  XIAKCAKKT  A.NCLIN 

Ri<c<nlly  trrn  on  lour  id  the  contftly,  "Grcvn  S*»ckinR«" 

It  was  natural  that  Ijc  Coiivrciir  should  have  been  adiiiire<l  hy 
Voltaire.  Slie  jilayi'i!  in  his  pieces — she  gave  life  to  the  creatures 
of  his  fancy.  Always  in  advance  of  his  lime,  he  was  quick  to 
uiidvrstan4i  her  innovations  in  manner  of  delivery,  which  shocke<l 
most  of  the  I'arisians,  lie  admired  her,  and  was  much  in 
company,  being  with  her  at  the  terrible  cnti,  after  which  his  pen 
lashed  the  public  as  usual,  for  its  treatinmt  of  her.  In  his  zeal, 
he  subscribed  himself,  "her  a<lmirer  ami  lover,"  and,  as  usual,  in 
the  case  of  anything  that  had  to  do  with  .■\drienne  or  Voltaire,  his 
probable  meaning  was  niisunderstixMl.  lie  delivered  an  original 
|XK-n»  l>efore  the  Comcdie  Franfaisc,  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
refusal  of  the  church  to  permit  her  to  liave  decent  burial,  in  which 
he  said:  '"To  her  who  in  ancient  Greece  would  have  had  shrines." 

It  was  chiefly  thnmgh  his  insistence  that  an  autop.sy  was  held 
fallowing  her  <lcalh.  The  tragedy  was  ascribed  to  "natural 
causes."  -Mways  at  oilds  with  the  authority,  Voltaire  was  uiuiblc 
to  demand  anything  like  what  he  ci  >iisi(lere<l  justice,  and  the  Inidy 
of  ihc  woman,  who  for  thirteen  years  had  Itccn  the  iilol  of  the 
I'retlch  theatre-goers,  who  had  been  a  great  social  favorite,  and 
had  l>roiij{|it  great  renown  to  the  stage  of  Paris,  was  not  only 
lU-nieil  burial  in  consecrated  ground,  but  was  not  jicnnittcd  inter- 
ment in  the  precincts  beyond  with  the  heretics  and  unbaptize<l 
children.  Iler  remains  were  spiriteil  away  in  a  coach  at  night  and 
deposited  in  quicklime  at  a  spot  that  was  kept  secret  for  many 
years.  Adrienne's  powerful  enemies  were  still  at  work,  pursuing 
her  even  bcjonil  the  grave. 

The  Coiiu-iiir  suspended  for  four  days,  according  to  custom.  Its 
leading  inemlicr,  one  wlk)  |>erhaps  enjoyed  greater  fame  than  any 


^t""  jn.l  \  in. AN 

A|,p«aring  as  Virginia  lUiiiif  in  "Douiht  and  I'aid  For" 

other  mcnilKr  l>cforc  or  since,  had  pla>'ed  in  \'oltairc*s  "Oedyse," 
and  four  days  later  was  ileail.  The  matter  must  have  caused  a 
certain  sorrow,  but  the  regrets  were  less  sincere  perhaps  than  they 
would  have  been,  owing  to  the  gossip  and  scan<lal  causeil  by  her 
sensational  ilejiarturc  from  the  worlil,  ami  the  effort  to  malign  her 
after  <leath,  with  Voltaire  and  others  piping  a  chorus  of  praise  in 
what  seen>c<l  to  be  a  minor  key. 

.\dricnne  was  an  actrcs.ses'  actress.  She  [MiintctI  tiK  way  for 
others  to  fidlow.  She  was  to  later  lailies  of  the  st.igc  wli.it  Ibsen 
was  to  the  playwrights  of  the  ])ast  generation.  She  not  only 
showc<l  the  absurtiities  of  the  past,  exposed  the  creaking  joints  of 
old  dramatic  custom,  but  revealcil  a  new  beaut)-,  a  greater  mean- 
ing and  depth  to  dramatic  characterization. 

Scribe  and  Lcgituvc  fashioned  a  play  from  the  historical  epi- 
so<lcs  in  her  life,  colored  by  the  incidents  th.it  gossip  .ind  the 
nH>uth  of  scandal  had  given  a  .semblance  of  truth.  They  preserved 
the  incident  of  the  ]Kiisoned  bouquet,  but  made  their  chief  <lra- 
matic  clima.x  the  reatling  from  "I'hcdrc."  in  which  she  derH>imce<l 
an<l  humiliated  the  Duchess  dc  ISouillon,  in  which  .she  said : 

"/  know  my  own  treacheries.  Genome,  but  I  am  not  one  of 
those  hardened  women  who,  enjoying  a  tranquil  conscience  amony 
their  crimes,  can  face  the  ii'tirW  7inthont  a  blush." 

Sitice  Iler  tinic  all  the  world's  greatest  actresses  have  delighted 
to  re-enact  her  life  story,  with  its  tumultuous  passions,  big  dra- 
matic moments  and  sympathy — compelling  ending.  Rachel,  who 
was  later  to  hold  a  position  similar  to  .\<lrienne's  in  the  affections 
of  the  Parisians,  and  her  great  artistic  rival,  .Adelaide  Kistori, 
were  |>arlial  to  the  play  anil  th«  iCuitiiuufd  on  fagt  xi) 
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WlIA  r  iIiuiikIi  a  wiitnan  ituvc  tin-  c<>ttraf;c  of  a  man  to  live 
lii-r  life  a>  M.-cui'.  Ii>  IkT  licst,  tlic  Uraiii  !•>  work  out  tin- 
|>ro1ilcin>.  with  (he  litiaiU'ial  iiiilc|>ciic1<.Mii-u  thai  i-Kincs 
from  iiumcy  eariH'<l.  ami  a  iterftvt  williii({iicss  to  fiK»l  tlic  liills — 
h<iw  shall  she  eM-a|>e  the  laws  that  hiiul  us  all  toj-ether?  Mr. 
Harry  Kilohell  Webster,  a  new  name  in  the  playwiitiu);  wurM, 
has  SCI  before  lis  a  iiretly  t|uestion,  one  of  the  ilolinite,  net  re>iilt> 
of  the  first  si-asun  of  Chicago's  Drama  I'layers. 

Just  what  the  auihurities  wotilil  agree  to  as  a  definitiuti  "i  :i 
"giwtl  play"  lias  never  ln-cn  iUriile<l,  but  fur  practical  |Hir]i<isi's 
one  which  holils  the  interest  of  the  aixlience  in  dealing  with  a 
HTioiis  phase  of  life,  nui>  Ik»  consiilered  to  (|u,ilify.  There  iii.ny 
be  awkwanhu'sscs  in  the  craftsm.mship  of  im|Hirtance  i.i  iln- 
trade,  but  of  little  ciTcct  in  the  world  of  men,  which  is  (|uitc  used 
to  linding  things  more  or  less  jnnil)lc<l  up  in  actual  life,  so  feels 
no  sIxH-k  if  the  same  should  appear  in  the  mimetic  rcpro<hiiiion. 
In  "June  Madness"  there  is  the  <|uality  of  human  ap]K-al  which 
makes  you  wish  to  know  how  the  thinj;  is  coming  out,  even  en- 
listing your  sym|jatliies  strongly,  though  to  many  of  the  stcrn- 
visaged  it  appeared  that  these  went  out  to  the  wrong  side. 

The  theme  was  bitterly  attackc<l  as  lacking  in  what  the  New 
Hiiglanil  of  other  days  called  morality,  as  untrue  to  the  ps.cli  I 
ogy  of  the  feminine  mind— nice  point  that — t<X)  "talky,"  rather 
a  thesis  than  a  play,  yet  it  held  the  attenti<in  of  the  audience  until 
the  final  curtain.  Suppose  .sonielhing  to  be  conslnicted  in  aca.rd- 
ance  with  all  the  rule  uf  art.  otTending  not  even  the  most  ladylike 
gentlemen  present,  yet  saying  nothing  of  interest — what  remains 
save  for  it  to  drop  hack  into  the  void.  While  on  the  contrary, 
though  with  a  stiff  joint  or  tw<i,  .Mr.  Webster's  play  is  going  u> 
walk  about  lo  some  di-slancc,  making  the  ac«|uaintance  of  inair. 
jieople. 

.^gain  there  conies  before  u-.  the  ctertial  question  of  that  ;ir;iii  li 
instinct,  which  has  dccreeil  that  all  nature  slull  mate  in 
the  time  of  roses.  Inutginc  a  peculiarly  wcll-|H)iseil 
unrng  woman,  who.  thrown  on  her  own  re-ourccs  at  fif- 
teen, by  the  age  of  twenty-throe  had  cslahlislied  herself 
in  the  business  world,  taking  to  the  life  with  the  same  suit  of 
aptitude  as  the  intelligent  young  .\inericaii  man.  I'aiiiily  ties.  «ilh 
the  outlet  ihey  afford  for  the  affections,  she  had  nc\er  knoun, 
and  the  opportunities  which  business  atTorded  for  all  ber 
faculties  scemctl  to  stamp  her  as  one  of  those  .sexless,  iin- 
|>crs4mal  intelligences,  which  arc  not  rare,  and  go  far  in  prac- 
tical affairs. 

The  springtime  of  her  twenty-third  year  found  her  curiously 
listless,  well  enough  in  bcxiy,  but  somehow  out  of  sorts  in  a  mnsl 
unaccountable  manner,  till  one  (lay  at  luncheon  she  saw  two  quite 
commonplace  looking  young  people  furtively  holding  han<ls  «  hilc 
gazing  in  each  other's  eyes.  In  a  flash  she  knew  that  instinct  was 
not  dead  within  her.  but  starving,  and  .seeking  with  dumb  voice 
to  call  aloud.  She  asked  for  a  vacation.  s|>ent  the  ilay  purchasing 
pluntage  for  the  pruning  bird,  then  from  the  veranda  of  a  summer 
hotel  saw  a  youth  come  glowing  from  the  tennis  court. 

It  was  June,  with  ten  days  of  madness,  a  glimpse  of  jiaradisc. 
U|hin  which  at  the  appointed  <lay  the  gates  were  to  be  shut  with 
the  finality  of  <le.'»th.  .Ml  that  was  hers  she  gloried  in  the  giving, 
the  price,  whatever  it  might  he,  she  was  strong  enough  willingly 
to  pay.  Rcforc  the  hour  came  she  returned  tt)  the  city,  too  well 
loist  for  the  man  ever  t<i  find  her.  and  in  ilue  course  titere  came  a 
baby  girl,  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  of  June. 

With  this  chihl  to  care  for  every  yearning  of  her  soul  was 
satisfied,  so  all  her  active  faculties  were  concentrated  tin  her  busi- 
ness. Through  the  long  vears  she  joyfully  toiled,  eaniing  protno- 
lion  at  every  step  until  she  arrival  at  the  position  of  secretary  to 
a  railroad  magnate,  with  a  salary  of  a  year,  and  recognized 
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by  him  as  "<inc  of  the  two  l)cst  railroail  men  in  the  country." 

Twenty  years  after  the  first  June  we  are  at  the  summer  IxHiie 
of  the  magnate  on  the  aflcnuMin  of  one  day  and  the  morning  of 
the  next.  The  wife  with  the  feminine  instinct  has  sensed  that 
this  peculiarly  capable  woman  must  have  had  a  story,  and  with 
the  petty  jealousy  of  the  inca[>able  has  ferrete<l  nul  a  iioiiun  of 
the  truth,  through  the  aiil  of  a  iletective  agency,  which  little  bomb 
she  explo<les.  That  same  evening  the  man  arrives  as  the  accepted 
lover  of  the  d,iughtcr  of  the  hotisehoM,  a  young  lady  of  a<lvancetl 
views,  which  .shrivel  when  put  to  the  test.  She.  backed  by  her 
mother,  ilemands  as  the  price  of  silence  that  Mrs.  Thoml><>rough 
shall  leave  at  once.  To  this  at  first  she  wa*  willing  to  assent. 
I>eing  mistress  now  of  an  independent  fortune,  but  there  is  the 
daughter,  June,  with  whom  the  &cion  of  thv  faniilv  has  fallen  in 
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love.  Nothing  shall  l>c  |)crniiltcil  to  tuueh  Jiiiii',  or  she  will 
fight  to  the  last  Kasp,  and  the  atuliciice  to  a  man,  nearly  to  a 
woman,  was  with  her,  most  anxious 
to  know  how  she  xvas  to  ilo  it. 

The  play  has  ]Ki«tr.  iK-caiisc  each 
individual  is  (lossible.  with  an  under- 
sundahle  |K)int  of  view  with  which 
the  audience  can  sympathize.  It  raises 
a  nice  qiiestinn.  Is  a  woman  in  these 
days  to  ro  her  own  wa_\s.  payinj;  her 
hills  like  a  >;entlcnian.  since  she  has 
earned  tlK"  money  with  which  to  do 
so?  She  refuses  to  (eel  <lisKrace  for 
cxercisinj;  her  natnral  riijht*  as  a  hu- 
man beinj;.  and  with  the  pride  of 
financial  independence  she  has  always 
stood  ready  to  pay  the  price.  Hot 
there  is  the  child.  June,  while  the  laws 
of  nature  and  man  are  so  interwove"i 
that  there  is  no  nntauKlin^  the  skein 
without  harm  and  sorrow  to  those 
who  had  no  iKirt  in  the  freedom  she 
arroj;atc<l. 

The   ilaunhter   of    nnllii)iis  nntst 
IKTcket  her  priile  an>l  grief,  while  the  woman  of  liauKhty  imlc- 
l)cndencc  finds  that  the  price  she  stood  ready  to  pay  must  in  fact 


he  met  hy  others,  tluit  through  her  injury  has  come  to  the  inno- 
cent, whose  grief  she  cannot  assuage,  the  hitlcrcst  thunglit  of  all 
to  a  high  spirit.  Though  un.-c  a^ain 
in  June  she  may  walk  av\ay  luuil  in 
hand  with  the  man.  the  law  of  life  ha> 
left  a  wound  in  her  that  will  rankle 
without  cicatrix  to  her  latest  ilay. 

There  are  excellent  (ipjiortimitics 
for  the  players,  fur  .Miss  Keicher  in 
particular  as  the  woman.  .Mrs.  Tlmni- 
lH>roiiKli :  Miss  .Shannon  as  the  daugh- 
ter. Miss  H<dlis;  .Mr.  Kniery  as  .Mr. 
Mollis,  the  railroad  man;  .Mr.  Kelsey 
as  the  man.  Mr  l-'ichling.  .M.so  .Mr. 
Webster  succee<leil  in  discovering  a 
fresh  love  scene,  ileliglufully  plavc  1 
by  -Mi-s  Kelly  and  .Mr.  .\llcn.  ISut  it 
vva>  the  story  of  the  pla>  as  it  un- 
foldcil  on  the  stage  which  held  the 
people,  and  it  is  not  <mly  of  worth 
itself,  hut  a  proini.se  for  the  future. 
Mr.  Webster  lias  shown  that  he  has 
i<leiis  In  his  head,  with  a  notion  of 
sliaping  in  dramatic  form.  .'\s  he  is 
human  and  most  teacliable,  he  inay  go  far,  at  least  (o  Hroadwav 
this  coming  season.  K.vRi.iiTON  H.scKiirr. 


II  \KTI 

Tlu'  Mux:  .Milil"  at  llir  Glabr 
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,NK  day  last  nunith  .Madame 
rriet    l.aladic  gave 
dramatic   interpretation  of 
i'ercy  MacKayc's  play,  "To-morrow"  before  an  audience  which 


a  An  Interpreter  of  Plays  "t 


ight.    .\  w(Hiian  enters  and  you 
at  once  conscious  of  a  radiance 
that    emanates   with   a  magnetic 
glow  from  her  |>crsonality.    When  she  begins  to  speak,  jour 


made  up  the  ntembers  and  guests  of  the  I'entury  Theatre  Club  next  impressi<in  is  of  a  iKautiful  contralt4>  voice,  full  and  pcne- 
of  .\'cw  York.  tratinp.  and  of  a  pair  of  eyes  which  fill  with  life  and  changing 

Kxcept  for  a  Iwre  statement  of  the  fact  in  the  daily  pa]>ers,  the    color  in  rcs|H)nse  to  the  difTerenl  quality  of  tones  which  illnniiiiatc 


event  passed  unrecordeil,  and  only 
the  few  hundred  amiilors  wIk)  re- 
ceived the  impress  of  her  won<lerful 
art  and  of  her  compelling  personalitj 
are  aware  that  a  genius  has  come  and 
g<mc  unnoticed. 

t  an  you.  theatre-goers,  to  whom 
the  drama  is  inseparably  linked  with 
the  theatre,  with  its  actors,  lavish 
Mage  settings  and  ingenious  devices 
of  lighting,  can  you  imagine  one 
woman  presenting  a  drama  alone — 
presenting  it  without  any  theatrical 
eflfects  to  ap|>eal  to  the  physical  eye. 
yet  so  realistically  that  >ou  are  .ictn- 
ally  able  to  .see  with  the  mental  eye. 
.sc]»arately  and  di>tinctly,  a  full  cast  of 
characters :  presenting  it  s<>  that  you 
feel  intensely  the  varying  emotions  of 
sorrow  and  of  joy  through  which  the> 
pass  ? 

"N'ot  possible!"  you  exclaim.  Bui 
those  who  heard  Madame  Labadie 
will  tell  you  that  she  is  capable  of 
doing  all  this.  ami.  what  is  more  won- 
derful, she  accomplishes  it  with  such 
case,  without  the  slifjlitest  apparent 
straining  after-elTect  that  it  is  almost 
ini|)ossibIe  to  iliscover  the  secret  of 
her  success. 

Picture  a  stage  with  all  the  usual 
accessories  eliminated,  except  for  an 
inconspicuous  tatile  hearing  a  small 
glass  of  water,  set  down-stage  on  th; 
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her  word  pictures. 

In  the  briefest  of  introductions  you 
are  made  aC(|uainted  with  the  author 
and  the  tosic  iilca  of  the  play.  Then 
calling  the  imagination  of  the  audi- 
tors into  play,  with  deft,  <pncfc  strokes 
the  .scene  is  set  and  the  characters,  in 
the  rdaticin  they  f)eat  to  one  auollicr 
in  the  drama,  are  firmly  placed  in  the 
mind's  eye.  This  being  done,  tltc  one 
and  <mly  material  personalit>  occtipy- 
ing  the  stage  withilraws  herself,  as  it 
Were,  and  iinme<liately  brings  into 
being,  in  (juick  succession,  the  char- 
acters of  the  play,  which  become  so 
well  delined  that  one  can  actually  feel 
their  presence.  There  is  no  mention 
of  exits  and  entrances,  nor  are  any 
explanations  necessary  throughout  the 
entire  drama.  The  characters  conic 
and  go  unannounced ;  you  see  them 
mentally  so  clearly  that  you  recogniie 
their  coming  and  griing  and  their 
[x>sitions  upon  the  stage  without  con- 
fusion. You  grow  so  familiar  with 
the  tem]H.'rament  and  <lcveloj)nicnt  of 
each  and  every  one  th.it  you  share 
their  emotions  and  i>ass  through  all 
the  degrees  of  suffering  and  joy 
which  they  experience.  The  tensity 
of  (he  actiiin  is  sustained  from  l>egin- 
niiig  to  end.  Not  even  in  the  one 
minute  pause  between  acts  is  the  at- 
tention of  the  audience  allowed  to 
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Victor  @ 


Harry  Lauder 
May  Irwin 
George  M  Cohan 
Digby  Bell 
Alice  Lloyd 
Nat  Wills 
Clarice  Vance 
Al  Jolson 

Oavc  Mont|iomcr>' 


All  Star 
Performance 

Rij^ht  in  yt)ur  own  lumie 
hcncvt  r  you  want  to  hear  it 
on  tin-  \'i«"l<>r-\'iLti<)la 


Christie  MacDonald 
Blanche  Ring 
Robert  Hilliard 
Vesta  Victoria 
Dc  Wolf  Hopper 
Rose  CoRhlan 
Murry  K  Hill 
Josic  Sadler 
Fred  Stone 


Bayes  and  Norworth 
Bricc  and  Kin^ 

Music  by 
Sou&.i's  Band 
Arthur  Pryor's  Band 
Victor  Herbert's  Orchestra 


Matinees 
every  day 


Stop  in  any  Victor  dealer's  and  he 
will  trladly  play  for  you  Victor  Records 
by  these  famous  entertainers. 


\  Icturt 
110  tu  910(1 


Victor  Talking  MacJiine  Co.,  Cnmdrn,  N.  J.,  i'.  s.  A 
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New  Victor  Rc^nrrlt  ard  on  ul«  al  all  AnWn  oo  IIm  2Bth  of  each  mont^ 


THE  growth  and  beauty  of  the  hair 
are  largely  the  result  of  its  care.  If 
the  pores  of  the  scalp  are  obstructed 
and  the  hair  roots  bound  by  dandruflf, 
adequate  nutrition  is  impossible,  the  hair 
loses  its  lustre  and  becomes  thin  and 
ragged.    Systematic  shampooing  with 


Bckers 
r  Soap 


not  only  removes  dandrulT  and  cleanses  the  scalp, 
but  its  action  imparts  a  healthy  tone  to  the  tissues. 
Thus  it  keeps  the  scalp  clean  and  healthy,  and  preserves 
the  gloss  and  beauty  of  the  hair. 

TUr.  PACKER  MI-G.  CO.,  New  Ywk 


Gltcti>ing  (6um 

Chiclets  are  the  re- 
finement of  chewing 
Kum  for  people  of  re- 
finement. Served  at 
swagger  luncheons, 
teas,  dinners,  card  par- 
ties. The  only  chew- 
ing gum  that  ever 

received  the  unqualified 

sanction  of  best  society. 

It's    the  peppermint  — the 

true  mint. 

Look  for  the  Bird  Cards  in  the 

packnKe*.     You  can  secure  a 

beautiful  Bird  Album  free. 

For  Sale  al  all  Ihe  Belter  .Son  nf  Storr* 
St  the  OuDcr  and  In  k., 
lie.  aniJ  iSc.  I>u  k«M 

SEN  SES  CHICLET 

CO.MPANY 
Metropolitan  Tower 

Stm  York 


Murray 
Lanman^s 

Florida  Water 
This  [ragrant  and  refreshing 
toilet  perfume,  in  use  for  a 
cenlui)'.  makes  the  daily  balh 
a  luxury  and  a  supreme 
delight. 

^*  (#nto  Jn  lAtmgt 

L»nm»n  A  Kemp  ,4 
135  Wttlvr  5tr»«l  ||R 
NEW  YORK 
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PEARS' 

SOAP 


A  shining  countenance  Is  produced  by 
ordinary  soaps. 

The  use  of  Pfean*  reflects  beauty  and  re* 
finement    ! 'ears'  leaves  the  skin  soft,  white 

and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  Comptexion 


The  great  skin  and  science' 
employed  in  the  compounding 

of    X.  BAZIN  S  1 

Depilatory  Powder  | 
makeitalMdufedr  safe  and  rdiaUe.] 
If  some  former  remedy  has  been  tried 

without  success,  it  is  because  the^ 
-  ri^ht  powder  was  not  applied.  ForB 
sale  at  all  first-class  drug  stores,  or  ^ 
by  mail  in  sealed  padcage,  postpaid.  1 
Price  50  cents 

HALL  &  RUCKEL 

NEW  YORK  OTY 


,  _,r— ■•>  ■■"«• 

I  DEPILATORY 
3    POWDLR  , 

L  HALL^RUCKEt 


TO  ADVERTISERS; 

TIm  mum  of  die  Metropolitan  Op«r»  Houm 
^fovn■lll«r  8t1i.    Tliere  will  hm  wkvOt  183  pcrliMiiiucH. 

The  ^Metropolitan  Opera  House  Programnii;  is  a 
•ouvenir  wkick  t»  taken  home  aaJ  kept  inilc^ULiteiy  ior 
Mfcvcaee.    It  i«  a  medtum  of  permanent  value. 

Tkrauih  tke  MetsofoltUa  Open  Hoiim  PkrofrwiMM* 
jrou  rMeli  tlie  people  WM  ar*  aeetutomad  to  wmi  can  aKorJ 

f  life, 

Tkcy  iee  your  advertttisg  not  only  wliile  tliey  are 
cootultinf  the  Programme  between  tba  acta,  hut  at  km 
when  tkey  ffo  tKrou^K  it  at  tkeir  leisure. 

No  olKcr  meJmm  has  iiucK  a  k>gK  percentage  of  efficiency. 
TTiere  u  no  u^aslt:  It  introduces  advertiser?  tc  j  li  .  ^  imiDat- 
lag  claa*  oi  purckaaen  ia  a  tligaifieil.^  artutic  manner.  For 
ratea  anJ  p«rticnkn  addnia 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO,  PablUhers 
8tol4W«ak3aikSlnrt  NnrYoricCilj 


L*AltT  Dl 
rfiWlitoli 


iOWmI] 


b  dpsvlf        Vaffc  Oly 


A  Book  on  Playwriting 

it'tiMfiimc-J    fniw   ^iliff  l'.'> 

anticlimBx.  wiili  the  expemoced  writer  is  im- 

pOSiiJflf^ 

I  hf  n-al  iwint  of  issue,  however.  wIkti'  we 
conlciid  with  Mr.  .Arrlur,  i«  the  clrclamtio" 
iilxin  llir  cover  nf  lii«  "I'lay-MaWin^"  that  there 
IS  no  rceocoiEcd  handliouk  oi  practical  dramatic 
craflsmatisMp  Im  tNe  En^Uih  (anaaan  He  ocr- 
tainljr  iniends  no  unfainicM.    Willioiit  dcpre- 

ciatiof!  ollic-r  wmk  in  any  way.  he  i«i?s'«  nvcr 
LeninK''<  "lUmburg  DramatiirKy,"  Sdilegcl's 
"l.ecturci."  i'fcylatt'ii  ■'Technique."  Jerome's 
"I'laywritini;,"  Ifemcqoin'*  "Art  of  I'U.vwrhing," 
anil  Oalmonrs  "'Practical  I'laywriting."  Btit 
there  are  iwit  hnf>l(S  \t\  an  .American  anthor,  nnc 
of  whifh  at  IcaM  contains  a  genuine  formulation 
of  ilramalic  law.  ev»Ue<l  iiilii  its  principles, 
which  .-ire  aiiplit'il  1(1  actual  work,  That  hook  i« 
"Tlie  .Analysis  of  I'lay  Construction  and  Dra- 
inatic  rnnciple."  hv  William  Thom[i%<tn  Price, 
which,  while  it  rxj>re«»e«  many  ideas  aK^in  for 
rmphatis,  is  never  coutraJictury.  lilt:  Uiok  is 
ceitainly  rcciiKnizeil  in  America,  and  h  is  too 
important  a  c  xilrilmlion  to  dramiilie  literaliirc 
to  be  i(piorc<t. 

An  Aristocrat  of  tlte  Stage 

Street  one  day  to  see  my  parents.    He  asked 
them  if  lliry  noulil  consent  to  my  coming  East 
lc>  play  child  pait.s  with  lii«  Fifth  .Avenue  The- 
atre diin]»un\. 
"Sn."  said  my  father. 

"Hut  you  have  allowed  tlie  little  girl  to  g<y  («t 
the  ttazt  here,"  he  said,  ■*!  guarantee  that  she 
win  he  in  Rood  c.ire  Her  mother  cannot  go 
with  her.    I  w-ill  lure  a  niir*c  and  chaperonr  *' 

"No,  no,"  ".aid  my  mother,  "  riierc  is  no  use 
of  your  imying  another  word.  I  should  m  lief 
eui  off  my  arai," 

■'Pf>or  molhrr.*  She  has  often  regrMted  iJiat 
decision,  by  which  she  bound  me  to  San  Fran- 
ciico.  I  rrmjiinril  there,  married  the  actor  man- 
jRer,  Fred  Cooper,  played  more  or  le»i  regu- 
larly, and  brought  up  my  children,  two  of  whom. 
DIlie  and  Tjcorgie  Cooper,  followed  me  to  the 
stage,  I  played  nunc  in  The  Little  l.oril  Faun- 
tirroy  Coupanjr  b»  which  Grorgie  had  the  title 
role.  ,\d.s  Pattfuson. 

ORBAT  BIAK  IPKHIO  WATER 
W>  asa.  p«r  os>-a  flass-steppersa  liettlas 

Theatre  Orchestras 

intrenched  in  popular  favor,  owe  their  success 
Lirgcly  to  the  fart  that  they  were  launched  with 
udfpiate  orclnstras.  some  of  th'jse.  indeed,  being 
DO  whit  toferiur  to  ihosc  tbal  accompany  "grand 
opera'  Proper  orchestral  dathing  will  make 
even  ■  commonplace  melody  seem  distinguithed 
and  iinpottaiit.  as  Rerlio/  has  observed. 

I  his  writer  holds  to  the  belief  th^u  the  me- 
rhanical  pra>i'r.  iisin^  the  pneumatic  priDcipIc* 
will  soon  he  foiind  (<i  offer  the  rational  SOlntton 
of  the  theatre  orclu^lra  dilTiriiUy.  .•^t  the  tmy 
N'aziniova  Theatre  in  N":  ^^1^k.  a  >'car  or  st> 
ago.  when  a  ptay  of  il  ■  i  .  being  given,  the 
s-vlc  music  to  he  liearii  tvii*  supjilied  by  a  grand 
piano  to  which  one  of  these  playing  devices  was 
attarhed  This  invisible,  nioilest.  but  entirely  ap- 
propriate rni'iliiim  discoursed  piano  music,  prin- 
cipally that  of  GricR,  and  many  were  the  ap- 
proving comments  thereon.  This  device  has 
maiiv  advantngrs  beside  that  of  being  invisible: 
It  IS  absurdly  ine.xiwnsivc,  and,  with  the  present 
almost  iinlitniled  collection  of  good  music  avail- 
able for  it,  there  seems  no  reason  for  its  not 
being  effeaive  if  it  be  entrusted  to  an  intelligent 
operator.  Wbmm  A.  Binamn. 

The  Floatfat  Theatre 

(Omlinirtf  fftm  ft*  **> 

F.vcti  to  within  icn  years  manr  of  tlic 

show  IkvUi  had  some  patent  medlcint,'  or  house* 

hold  nrcessiiy  to  sell  during  off  hours.  Atten- 
tion was  artfully  called  to  tlui;  by  the  airtors  at 
the  end  of  llie  flay,  and  sometimes  free  samples 
were  distrilmted  as  souvenirs. 

The  show  business  on  the  rivers,  instead  of 
declining  and  going  oii»  c?  -xistcnce  with  the 
coming  of  the  new  lin  .  tl  ^iL'  troupes  which  go 
from  town  to  town  in  trains,  has  prosiiercd  and 
increased.  The  K-ats  have  become  more  dab* 
orate  and  the  outfit  more  costly.  Some  of  the 
modern  floating  theatres  are  superior  to  many 
of  the  one-horse  theatres  built  to  accommodate 
traveling  _  troupes.  For  instance,  the  "Cotton 
l!lo^.•-om."  one  of  the  largest  floating  theatres  on 
the  .Mississippi,  co.sl  upward  of  ?50/»io  for  the 
whole  equipment.  This  show  boat  is  a  treritahle 
SoaiiNV  theatric  with  electric  li^M*.  a 


Whea  aniline  tQ  wivcrtitcn,  hindly  incntioo  Tm  T^BAfap  lla^axiiiB 
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urt'ss  an<l  9cen'.-r>'  of  aii  claburale  nature  alxiard. 
It  acciimmcMlatrt  iirarly  half  a  hun<lrH  actors, 
:.ctrcbsci,  deck  hands  and  musicians. 

Olhrr  nMuli'm  river  jkhow  lMiat%  nrc  iif  pearly 
equal  imiiortancc  and  siic  a*  the  ■C'uHun  HIqs- 
som."  <.Jne  carries  a  tcn-]>i<.'ce  iirchestra  and 
travels  upward  of  '),ikx>  mile*  in  a  year  up  and 
down  tile  Mississippi  and  Uhiu.  A  third  is 
I'llhted  outside  and  inside  by  two  thim%an<l  in- 
candescent electric  bulbs,  which  gives  a  wonder- 
ful eflfrct  on  the  river  at  niKht  tiint-,  and  when 
enterinc  a  harbor  the  lifihts  arc  all  bla^inK  snd 
a  calliope  plavs  braj:ii>l>  to  attract  attention,  its 
notes  being  heard  nearly  ten  miles  aMuy. 

Geiwcc  Ktheijiext  Walsh. 

A  Theatrical  Rthing  Conteat 

UcniiHH,-,f  ^r,>iii  fag*  6il) 

on  the  ftart  of  "Coinuedia"  and  the  newly-formed 
"Le  Goujoiietle." 

There  arc  four  of  these  awards,  beauty,  niin.- 
ber,   sii:c,    weittht   carefully  Cfin9>idertd. 

.\fler  the  prues  arc  distributed  tn  the  Ticlor<i. 
the  defeated  nime  in  lor  their  share  of  award>. 
l^ach  lady  receives  a  collection  of  iwrfumes. 
powders,  snap,  cosmetics  carefully  (Nicked  in  a 
I'inaud  Ik>x  of  Ja|>aneM-  bdiuer.  llie  men  are 
ci>nsoled  with  tlshing  rods  of  various  kinds  and 
ciKaretle  Iwdder*. 

Ihe  luncheon,  announced  as  a  "monster  boii- 
<|utt."  is,  in  reality,  the  tirst-class  table  d'h<'>te  of 
the  iK>pu1ar  C'ife  on  festal  occasions.  '1  here  are 
neither  cocktails  nor  ojslers,  but  the  lifty-seveii 
vanities  of  horj  d'oeuvrei,  without  which  no 
Continental  repast  starts  correctly. 

No  I'rcnch  function  is  complete  wittmiit  il« 
note  of  melancholy.  Imwever  yay   in  seemin«. 

Mrs.  Pouillot  furnishes  this  ni>:e.  .Madaiiie 
Fouillot,  friend  of  the  artists,  to  whom  she 
has  been  and  still  is  most  generous.  The  home 
for  actors'  children,  which  she  has  endowe<l.  i-. 
one  of  the  philanthropic  sights  of  Paris.  1  IvTi 
arc  oilier  Kencrosities.  but  thit  is  the  mo^t  im- 
portant. She  claims  special  attention  from 
Americans,  for,  a  few  years  ago.  she  prescntiil 
several  priics  for  skilled  horsemanship  and  rilV.- 
work  to  memlwrs  of  the  Buffalo  Mill  Comp.mv. 

We  sit  next  to  Madame  Pouillot  at  the  table. 
In  course  of  lime  she  tells  us  that  side  by 
side  with  the  elaborate  tomb  she  has  erected  for 
her  husband  is  another  one  waiting  for  herself 
All  you  have  to  do  when  yuu  have  passed  the 
portals  of  the  cemetery  is  to  inquire  for  "I.e 
Tombeau  de  Coeur."    Everybody  knows  it. 

The  clock  strikes  one.  two.  three,  four,  and 
then  the  half  hour,  Monsieur  and  .Madame  Sil- 
vain  are  once  more  the  dignilicd  host  and  hostess 
The  party  rises,  anxious  to  scurry  off  to  other 
rendezvous.  A  final  toast  is  drunk  to  Ihe  .^mrri• 
cm  visitors. 

Lt  Comours  dt  I'ccht  a  la  ligue  is  tu  tr. 

CEKmuKC  i.vNrii. 


OKSAT  BEAK  BPRIKO  WATER 
»*et».p«rcn»  « il«i»-»topper«illHittl«i 

Victor  Recorda 

The  Fust  Jai>iowk»:ii  .'mm.os — "I.a  Trariata" — 
Pri  mUi  boiUnIi  ifiriti  (If  i/d)  Mv  Pream  of 
Yuulh  (Act  II)— Verdi;  "I.a  Bohcmc"— /fac- 
coK/ii  di  Rodolfo  (Rudolfh't  .\artatrse)  (Act  I) 
— l*uccini. 

'I'his  young  Russian  tenor,  who  has  made  such 
a  success  at  the  Mctro[iolitan.  and  whose  voict 
was  so  admired  in  the  iluet  with  Miss  I'arrar 
issued  in  .May.  has  just  maile  for  the  Victor  s-v 
tral  line  solos,  two  of  which  are  now  presented 
to  the  p>ublic.  The  first  of  the  numbt-rs  is  the 
lovely  air  of  Alfrtd.  sung  at  the  beginning  of 
Act  11.  The  young  (Vermont  here  speaks  of  his 
wild  youth,  and  the  peace  .ind  happiness  which 
have  come  t<i  him  through  his  love  for  Violetta. 
The  second  is  Kudolph's  story  of  his  life,  which 
be  narrates  to  Mimi.  the  pretty  seamstrext  in  the 
garret  of  the  Qtiartier  I.alin.  This  is  the  chief 
tenor  solo  in  "Iji  Hoheme,"  and  iirobably  oiie 
of  the  greatest  favorites  among  the  airs  in 
operas  of  recent  prtMluction. 

BtN  GucT.  the  famous  Shakespeari.in  inter- 
preter, makes  Victor  records.  Ilnmlrl  on 
Friendakif  l  l''rom  "I lamlet" )  —  Shakespeare  . 
BfntdUk  1  Idea  of  a  U'ift  ( Krom  ".Miich  .Xdo 
About  Nothing") — Shakespeare. 

The  Victor  announces  the  first  two  of  a  seiies 
of  extracts  from  Shakespearian  plays,  spoken  by 
that  celebrated  exponent  of  Shakespeare,  li'ii 
Greet.  Two  especially  interesting  excerpts  have 
been  chosen  by  Mr.  Greet  for  his  first  recor<l«, 
and  by  a  special  arrangement  they  are  offered 
in  the  popular  double-faced  form. 

"H  Gtiarany" — .SVum  tfUo  (Act  lO — Gomez 

Mr.  .Nmato's  contribution  for  July  is  a  most 
interesting  one.  being  the  first  numlier  from  a 
celebrated  opera  by  .\ntonio  Carlos  Gomez  The 
fine  air  which  Amato  has  given  is  an  admirable 
example  of  the  spirited  and  picturesque  music 
written  l>y  this  composer. 


Message  Bearers  Ancient  and  Modem 


Plieldippides,  (he  most  nottxl  runner  of 
ancient  Greece,  made  a  record  and  an  ever- 
lasting reputation  by  speeding  140  miles 
from  Athens  to  Sparta  in  less  than  t  wn  days. 

Runners  trained  to  perfection  composed 
the  courier  service  ft>r  Ihe  transmission  of 
messages  in  olden  limes.  But  the  service 
was  so  costly  it  could  be  used  only  in  the 
interest  of  rulers  on  occasions  of  utmost 
importance. 

The  Royal  inessenKerttf  ancient  limes  lias 
given  way  to  the  democratic  telephone  of 
to-day.  Cities,  one  hundred  or  even  two 
thousand  miles  apart,  are  connected  in  a 
few  seconds,  so  that  message  and  answer 
follow  one  amdhcr  as  if  two  jiersons  were 
talking  in  the  same  room. 


This  instantaneous  telephone  service  not 
only  meets  Ihe  net^ls  of  the  Stale  in  «reat 
emergencies,  but  it  meets  the  daily  needs 
of  millions  of  the  plain  people.  There  can 
be  no  quicker  service  than  that  which  is 
everywhere  at  the  command  of  the 
humblest  day  laborer. 

Inventors  have  made  p<»siblc  communica- 
tion by  telephone  service.  The  [tell  System,  by 
connecting  seven  million  people  together,  tias 
made  telephone  service  so  ine.xpensive  that  it 
is  used  twenty-five  million  times  a  day. 

Captains  of  war  and  industry  might,  at  great 
expense,  e>tabl!sh  their  own  exclusive  lele- 
phone  lines,  but  in  order  that  any  person  hav- 
ing a  telephone  may  lalk  wiih  any  oilier  per- 
win  tuiving  a  telephone,  there  must  Ik*  One 
System,  One  Policy  anil  Unlvenwl  Service. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  COMPANies 

Every  Veil  telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  Svstem 


MENNEN'S 

Borated  Talcum 
FOR  MINE 


for  Prickly  Heat  .1  Sunburn 
Relieve*  •ll  Skin  Irritations 

Sam^  Ban  ftr  4r  ftmrn^  Bt 


(.1  KM  \K1>  MF-NNENCO. 

  N  J, 


The  ajfing  ot  a  cocktail  is  as  nec- 
essary to  perfect  flavor  as  the 
iJ^ing  of  wine  or  whisky. 
The  deliciout  (lavor  and  aroma  of 

Club  Cocktaik 

is  due  not  alone  to  the  precise 
lilcntling  of  the  ciioiccM  liquors 
ilitninablc.  but  to  the  fact  that 
they  arc  softened  to  mellowness 
by  atrini;  before  bottling. 

ir,tmtjtl<m,  Uartimt  jhJ  WVr 
tt'  irrt*  /ir.'ufA  if  J,  1*4  i^* 

RsfwM  SabttitwtM 

I^T  ALL  BV  iLUtS 
U.  F.  nttKLtlN  t  BRI).  S*lc 


IE! 


When  writing  to  aUvcrtiMr^.  kn 


I  UK  Thlaihc  Macazink 


viti 
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Wistaria  £1p$$om 


and  Moat  Delightful 

Perfume!  "^j 


Has  all  the  fresh  fragrance  of  the  Wistaria  Blossom  itself  as  it  airily 
sways  on  its  stem  in  the  warm  Spring  air.  Its  delicate  odur  has  at  last 
Iwcn  caught  and  distilled,  and  faithfully  reproduced,  in  Extract,  $1.00  and 
$•  "5;  Toilet  Water,  $1 .00,  and  $1.50;  Sachet,  75c;  Toilet  Powder,  25c. 

Other  captivating  Vantine  oilori— Sandalwood.  Corylopsin,  Geisha  Flowers  I.otut 
FIowcT.  Mikado.  Also  manufacturcri  <ii  Gritha  UisappcarlnR  Cream,  India  Pearl 
Tooth  Powder,  Geisha  Nail  Stone,  Kutch  Sandalwood  Talcum,  Oriental  Culd  Cream. 


\'«ii1ine'»  Orienul  ToitH  Luiurint  *ic  (nr  ulc  best  aloret,  l.wik  (or  lb«  word  J/- 
<«  boi  and  bbcl  when  l>urii>i;.  If  yMt  dultr  uonl  tuptiljr  jou,  Oo  iu>t  i  * 
without  these  real  delichtl  u(  llie  1oil«l,  »fil>  ut.  ' 


ami  we  will  fiMil  you  •ample  o/  Wistaria  Safhel,  «nd  also  a  chaiminc  little  alor/ ot  Ika  Orient^ 
"The  Ixivine  Hwiil  o(  O  Aae  San." 


A  A  VAmiME-e  CO- 


S»nd  Us  2c  Stamp 

VaNTINE'S 

ItRTYJ 
BRC 


2S3  THtRTY-SlXTH  STUEET 

BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 


.1 


300  Feet  Shore  Front  at  GreeDwich,  Com. 

Etecat«r*  aul  wU  ud  wiU  ucriBc*  to  cU«t  u  cstAt* 

QUOTED  AT  $20,000  EASY  TERMS 

ui*laa  h'tw  •■■ii  5  fi  »Mfi  •  *  '  i'  -»,        J  ia».il«'  tuAiik- 

STABLE  OR  GARAGE  AND  GARDEN 
Other  Ddi«:htful  Shore  and  Inland 

EiAatM.  Cautrr  Hmu.  f'*rw  ud  ArrM|«  F»r  5«lt  »mJ  RmI 


Laurence  Timinons 

Opp.  R.  R.  SiAtioa      T«1.  4M      CrMwick,  Coan. 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS  — 


CaiutBclMj  with  Mr.  CtMiriva  Frohn^n  ■  Lmpirc  Tk*«lr«  ari'l  ConipHniaa 

Recognized  as  the  Leading  Institution 
for  Dramatic  Training  in  America 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTIXS 
FraikKii  H.  Saraot,  PrMidenl 
DAlual  Ffoltaian  ioKa  Drew 

Bcr.j«mia  F.  Roeder  AttRwatlM  TKomu 


Founded 
lo  1884 


For  cftl*}o«  *imJ  InformAlJ 
Apply  to  lh«  SecfBlarr 

Room  I!i2,  C«rn*ci«  HaO 


Mad#  to  wdrr -to  cjcactty  match 
ttm  color  9€h0nt0  ol  anf  room 

"You  ickct  1W  color— well  mikc 
the  rue."  Anp  width— Kttalm  up 
tu  10  (kI.  Anf  lenfib.  Am§  color 
'Nfw— aitil  lubdued,  or  brictit 
and  iinliinB  OnKinal.  indlTidiifl), 
arti%1»c,  dmnilled.  Pure  wool  or 
catnel  t  hair,  eipcrtly  wovrn  *l 
iti-.rt  notice.  Wnie  tor  color  c&rd, 
Oriler  tbrough  your  turnttbcr. 

TTirnarf       Thr%$m  Workshop 
Auburn.  Sew  i'orlt 


^      Face  Powder  ^ 


AS  SUMMER  PASSES  1 

t  .  t  '1)111;,;  utMihrr  cliaiiges. 
1-  .It  l_,\liL.\C:liEii«evciii» 
'-  riirrt  from  cold  or  betit , wind 
1  *-iin.  IftXcct*  thpcvmplrx- 
i<>n.itiai»»ihe  ddlcate  Itlonro 
anil  velvety  »oitneM  desired 
by  women  of  rrltnefneni. 
M0fmS0  satbttitmtM 


ur  by  MIL  OMtiwa  nllUMi  bviMMlil 
If.  /<f4  JA>.  fpr  a  tampU  frfcr. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.. 

DcBWtWMlH, 


"Mum 


is  a  comfort  at  all  seasons  —  a 
tieces.sitv  in  hot  weather.  Used 
after  the  hath  it 

takes  all  odor 
out  of  perspiration 

t>y  gently  neutralizing  it  and  keep 
the  hody  sweet  all  day. 

Not  perfumed.  Doei  no<  injure  iVia  or  cloth- 
ing.  Little  needed  at  a  time  it  applied  in  a 
moment. 

It         .rut  iepailfnenfHCofcs.  If  jvar 
dnlrr  Iwm'l "  Mum",  mU  m  hit  name 
and  a^  <enti  and  we'll  send  ron  a  jar  poitpaid. 

"M  UM"  MFCi  CO  I  io6  Chettnut  St  Philadelphia 


The  "Rialto"  a  Generation  Ago 

tC'^HlfnuiTi/  ffout  fagt  00) 

time  the  business  manager  of  the  old  Wallack's, 
.It  ihlrtccntJi  Street  and  Uruadway,  and  the 
rmht  hand  man  of  Theodore  Moss,  the  owner 
und  manager  of  the  house.  His  appearance  on 
the  Kialto.  with  his  fetching  whiskirs,  was  frc- 
iiuenl,  and  he  was  always  cordially  welcnmed 
by  the  frequenters.  The  playcri,  especially  those 
lacking  an  engagement  for  the  ciiming  reason, 
would  Mock  around  him  and  delicately  urge  their 
claims  for  a  '  sit."  Thev  would  rave  over  their 
successes  m  the  Wild  \Vcst  circuits  and  pour 
into  his  hospitable  ear  tales  of  Ijarnslorming 
which  were  ntost  mteresting,  if  not  altogether 
convincing.  "Cliarlie  Uumhain"  i.*  nnw  one  of 
the  ntust  dignified  managers  of  the  metropolis, 
and  ha.<  probably  forgotten  much  uf  his  Kialto 
experiences.  Uut  his  success  as  a  manager  is  due 
to  a  most  appreciable  extvnt  to  the  lessons  which 
he  learned  in  his  informal  chats  with  the  frc- 
<iucntcrs  ul  that  centre  of  the  players'  personal 
life. 

Uut  one  manager  in  New  York  was  ever 
known  to  object  lo  the  Kiaho  as  a  gathering 
place  fiir  the  members  uf  his  cuiiipany.  All  the 
others  rvKarded  it  in  the  sense  of  a  paymg  ail- 
vertisemciit  for  their  houses  and  their  people. 
Seeing  the  actors  and  actresses  on  the  street  in 
everyday  life,  tlicy  assumed,  only  whetted  the 
appetite  of  the  paying  public  to  see  thcni  in 
favorite  rules  on  the  stage.  Augustin  Daly,  hnw- 
cvcr,  look  an  opi>osite  view  of  the  matter.  He 
claimed  that  the  promenade  on  the  Rialto  cheap- 
ened the  value  of  his  |>eople,  reducing  the  fas- 
cinutiim  of  the  stage  by  bringing  ihein  face  to 
face  in  a  prosy  maimer  with  the  public  who  paid 
its  ntuney  to  see  them  surrounded  by  all  the 
allurements  of  the  stage. 

]l  he  famous  old  Kialto,  as  has  been  said,  is  a 
thins  of  th"  Iniried  past.  Towering  structures 
now  bound  its  limits,  and  nearly  all  the  metro- 
tulitan  theatres  have  been  moved  far  uptown. 
>o  that  the  location  of  the  old  Rialto  has  Invome 
inconvenient  for  the  players.  The  dramatic 
agency  business  has  almost  completely  di>au- 
)>eared.  engagements  now  bein^  made,  not  for 
stock  Companies,  but  fur  special  actors,  qualified 
to  play  special  roles  for  the  entire  season.  With 
the  di6.i|)pcarancc  of  the  old  style  of  theatre 
the  main  |ii]r]K>se  of  the  Kialto  has  <li>appi;ared. 
and  with  the  movement  of  the  theatres  uptown, 
its  service  as  a  convenient  prumenade  for  the 
artists  has  been  abolishe<l.  There  is  now  whal  is 
called  the  '.N'ew  Kialto,"  which  extends  up 
itroadway  from  Thirtieth  Street  lo  Korly-fif;h 
Street,  but  it  is  a  Kialto  in  name  only.  The 
glories  of  the  old  Kialto  have  gone  forever. 
Ihey  will  be  remembered  with  pleasure  by  the 
old  players  and  old  playgoers,  but  to  the  present 
generation  they  are  simply  ancient  history,  in- 
teresting only  as  characteristic  of  the  old-time 
metropolitan  stage.  W.  W.  Austin. 

OREAT  BEAJl  l?RtNO  WATER 
BO  eta.  p«r  eaa*  <  (lais-stopiMired  bottlu 

An  Interpreter  of  Playa 

wander  from  the  subject.  The  elTect  is  at  once 
exhausting  and  stimulating  lo  the  intellect,  with 
a  tinal  glow  of  exultation  and  a  sense  of  com 
pleteness  that  is  satisfying  to  a  degree.  There 
IS  not  one  jarring  note.  l\ven  the  l>i)uk  in  her 
hand  plays  an  integral  part  in  a  synthetic  wholi. 
taking  its  place  in  the  presentation  as  the  baton 
in  the  hand  of  a  master  conductor,  leading  hi% 
orchestra,  fits  into  the  imity  of  thought  and 
action  of  the  musU. 

Distinction  is  in  her  every  iituviuieiil.  Unfet- 
tered and  untrammelcd  by  any  of  the  set  rules 
adhered  lo  by  the  orthodox  reader,  she  knows 
how  to  convey  by  each  well  directed  action  a 
toss  of  the  head,  a  glance  of  the  eye.  a  slight, 
signllicanl  pause,  a  half  turned  shoulder,  the 
exact  effect  and  shade  of  meaning  desired,  each 
interpreting  in  a  flash  the  character's  inmost 
thought. 

Two  years  ago,  during  her  VVcstein  tour. 
Madame  Labadie  spent  the  summer  in  Alaska, 
where  she  gave  dramtic  interpretations  of  "A 
Doll's  House"  and  "The  Servant  in  the  Hnnsr. " 
both  plays  lieing  received  by  the  iieople  of  that 
far-oB  country  with  an  appreciation  which  had 
hardly  been  expected.  On  August  1st,  1910,  her 
Alaskan  tour  closed  with  "The  Servant  in  the 
House"  at  Nome,  to  which  northerly  point  this 
valiant  woman  had  traveled  over  ijocio  miles 
down  the  ".Miphty  Yukon"  from  While  Horse 
to  St.  Michael  s,  and  thence  across  the  Rehring 
-*iea  in  an  old  revenue  cutler 

Born  in  .Michigan,  of  .'Xniciicaii  parentage. 
Madame  Labadie.  who  bears  the  French  Can- 
adian name  of  her  husband,  before  her  training 
at  an  unusuallv  early  age,  has  devoted  a  lifetime 
to  perfecting  her  art  Iucaoual 
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Hamlet  Behind  a  Net 

M>nic  even  wciil  sn  (ar  a»  to  perch 
on  one  annihcr's  shoulders.  I  noted  thai 
ihe  fair  icx  were  very  alinil^  repreicnied. 
However,  it  was  a  mmX  jovial  assemblajte 
— loo  much  so,  it  seemed  to  nic,  for  in 
audience  cumr  li>  witness  the  wcichliesl  niaster- 
(lirce  on  Ihe  boards.  I'retty  soon  the  iirevailing 
lullily  simmered  down  tu  an  expectant  bui2. 
rrevrntly,  the  musirians  enlerc<l. 

Ai  Jaincs  Owen  U'Coniior  walked  haltingly  to 
the  centre  of  the  staije,  he  glanced  at  the  wire 
net.  So  did  the  audience.  Mamlrl  was  melan- 
eliuly,  as  hetitled  his  lines:  the  audience,  un  the 
contrarj'.  appeared  It)  he  alTected  liy  a  vehement 
eoideinic  of  the  risiblcs.  1  hey  cachinnated,  ap- 
pluuil'.'<t.  cheered,  and  yelled  with  merriment, 
O'Connor  frowned,  flushed— foruot  his  lines.  He 
turned  his  back  tu  the  audience,  and  called  loudly 
for  the  promirter.  At  this  miimenl.  simieunc 
among  the  clusely  pressed  Kallery  gods  took  oc- 
casion to  throw  a  large-sized  apple.  It  struck 
Ihe  net,  and  fell  harmlessly  lo  the  sla^e. 
O'Connor  turned.  "Arrest  the  man  wlio  threw 
that!"  he  cried.  '1  hen  folluweit  ;ui  indescribable 
uproar  among  the  dcniiens  near  the  roof,  which 
indicated  that  the  offender  was  being  forcibly 
jerked  out  of  his  seat  and  ejected  amiil  the  biud- 
voice<l  protests  of  himself  and  friends.  \\h'n 
quiet  was  restored,  Hamlet,  having  got  his  lost 
cue,  calmly  proceeded  with  the  recital  of  his  woes. 

Scattered  among  the  uccu|>ai)ts  uf  gallery,  bal- 
e<>ny.  and  iwirterre,  were  niimerinis  would-bc 
punsters,  who  interpolated  advice  or  suRticstions 
during  the  nnigress  of  the  drama.  When  the 
black  robed  I'rincc  of  Denmark  said: 

"O  that  this  t(K>,  loo  S4ihd  l1esh  would  melt." 
O'Connor's  bulk  became  the  target  for  a  chorus 
of  ironical  sallirs.  '"Why  not  try  Turkish 
Iwilhs.'"  ".Vre  you  in  earnest?"  "Is  F.dwin 
HiKrth  in  the  house?"  "Keei>  on  trying— you'll 
lie  an  actor  some  day!"  ""What's  your  weight 
now,  James?"  etc.,  etc. 

Punctuated  by  hubbub,  vociferation  and  liulla- 
balloo,  the  second  act  of  this  extraordinary  jwr- 
formance  of  "Hamlet"  wore  its  uproariously  in- 
teresting way  through.  Hamlet  advised  the  play- 
ers: the  convulsed  throng  advised  the  moon 
struck  Prince  to  practice  whai  he  preached.  In 
tnilh,  O'Connor  did  «aw  the  air  qiiilc  strenuously 
when,  by  word  of  mouth,  he  was  instructing 
otherwise. 

"To  be,  or  not  to  he.  that  is  the  question." 
With  folded  arms,  O'Connor,  leaning  ag'iiii!'!  a 
rickety  table,  was  reciting  these  well  known 
words ;  when— horrors  I — a  lank,  noisy  indi 
vidua!,  who  sat  directly  behind  the  orchestra, 
pitched  an  enormous  cabbage  upon  the  stage. 
'I  he  vegetable  rolled  easily  under  the  wire  net ; 
it  cause  tu  a  stop  within  a  fcMit  of  the  staggered 
Hamlrt.  and  lay  before  him  with  a  rakish  air. 
When  the  curtain  had  fallen,  O'Connor  possessed 
him»elf  of  the  vegetable.  Raising  it  high  in  the 
air.  he  cried:  "Memories  of  combcef!  Behold, 
folks,  this  edible  tribute  to  the  capital  'O'  in 
my  name'  Would  th.it  I  knew  its  giver,  so 
that  1  might  return  it  to  him,  for  'lis  possible  he 
likes  its  taste  much  nwire  than  I." 

"I  know  the  man."  I  informed  the  actor. 

"Is  this  the  thrower?"  .\  square-jawed  police- 
man edged  his  way  through  the  curious  seat- 
holders  all  agog  bef'>re  the  scene.  Addressing 
Ihe  lank  man.  the  ofTicer  snapped:  '  Cttt  out  of 
this  theatre  right  away— and  quickly,  loo!"  The 
lank  man  needed  no  second  bidding.  With  dis- 
comtitiire  written  all  over  him,  he  hastily  gath- 
ered up  his  belongings,  and.  gingerly  holding 
before  him  Ihe  trouble-making  cabbage,  made 
a  confused,  stumbling  exit. 

A  mighty  storm  of  applause  now  broke  forth, 
which  showed  conclusively  that  the  summary 
dismissal  of  the  lank  man  had  found  hearty 
favor  with  the  major  part  of  the  audience. 

"Just  listen  In  that  hand  rlapping,"  cried  the 
star  tragedian,  beaming  with  pleasure.  "Hold 
on.  I've  an  idea!"  L'p  with  Ih^:  curtain,  boys!" 
Amid  a  deafening  racket,  in  which  were  inter- 
mingled loud  demands  for  "Speech!  Speech  1" 
O'Connor  held  up  his  hand  for  silence,  but  not 
before  man)  minut-s  had  passed  did  he  obtain 
il.  When,  at  Last,  he  could  make  himself  heard, 
he  said : 

"Dear  friends — for  such  I  consider  yon  after 
this  unmistakable  evidence  of  your  sympathetic 
sentiments  dear  friends,  I  find  words  an  in- 
adequate vehicle  with  which  to  thank  you  or 
express,  in  the  slightest  di-grei-.  the  overwhelm- 
ing gratitude  which  fills  the  innermost  recesses 
of  my  heart.  You  see  before  >'nu  a  man  who  is 
inspirnl  by  a  fervent  desire  to  give  an  original, 
an  individual,  a  faithful  interpretation  of  the 
greatest  works  of  'the  most  illustrious  of  the 
sons  of  men '    Whether  I  will  succeed  or  not 


OKBAT  BEAR  IPRINO  WATER 
60  cts  p«r  cmi»-C  ffl&ia-Bt«pp«red  bottles 


THERE'S  a  delicious  '  smack"  to  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  Beer 
that  lends  keenest  enjoyment  to   the   most   modest  or 
sumptuous  lunch.    The  sparkle  is  contagious.    No  other 
beverage  compares  in  zest  or  flavor. 


Halllfil  only  at  the  breifcry  In  cry.iltil  clear  bottles, 
jhttti'init  at  a  glanev  that  It  i'.r  clean  and  pun: 

Served  in  L«*ding  Hal«U  ftnd  Caf«s— Supplieci  by  b««l  dealers  everywhere 
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HOTEL  KAATERSKILL 

MEMBER  OF  THE  "  EMPIRE  TOURS* 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS  EU.VATION  3.000  FEET 

Opem  on  T)iura(Uy.  Jum  27lh,  re«mM(  oprm  uafti  thtt  {.ahor  Omy 
TU  LMwt  MowMaIb  Ho««J  U  Iba  WotM 

Uucd  for  «  ma  of  yemn  to  Mi.  HARRISON  S.  DOWNS  Mod  Mr.  GEORGE  A.  RICHARDS 

NEWLY  dnroralni  (i«prfvd.  co«nplftrl)f  trnortt^  sad  placed  in  pnlrcl  cotxliiioo.    ^  Qiiulr.  Kcnery  and 
locnian  unrqualled,  other  ia  Europe  or  AnencA.    ^  Modcia  Gaiaf.  Canuni^  FmIim^  Gulf,  Traoaft, 
Bowling,  Btlltard^  Pool,  Dancing  Moumlain  Climbing,  B«*f4>all  (CatiLiII  Mauntain  L«afue).  ^  Excellent 
Accommudabona  for  Cooventiaa*  (aMcnbly  loona  araiing  from  50  to  I.OnO  pmoo*).     ^  A  rmmkbI  low  o'ctoci 
aflenkooa  Ira  MTTfd  liailjr.    No  extra  chav^  to  fiMdi.    Celcbraled  Symphony  OiclmCra.    ^  Speoal  atttadioni 
uid  ioducaatMnla  for  Um  younger  wt.    Yioy*  •pmi<ww4ly. 

Aa  ap-axUle  fUltM^dWr.  «nA  fcuaatUt  pn— i 
SWial  nin  to  fiiytii.  TrasMBt  miM,  $4  00  ptr  ikr  aad  up.  mtximSmg  la  lieaim  cl  mm 
Fur  rorrtwMvn      roama  and  mH  In/vmiMan,  mJJmm 

HARRISON  S.  DOWNS.  B*r4iel«r  Lyccom.  19,  21  Wc«t  44th  St.  (Opy.  Sbmy'i).  NEW  YORK 


A  unique  ami  exquisite  feature  df  the  Tiikatre  Ma(;azini:  is  the 
Fasliion  lX*()artnicnt  IX>  not  fail  to  read  the  siigge&tions  and  pointers 
of  our  Fashion  Editor,  an  authority  of  both  continents. 
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Preserve  Your 

Theatre  Magazine 

In  a  Handsome 

Big  Ben  Binder 

YOUR  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  l»und 

in  a  BIG  BEN  BINDER  makes  an  attraclive 
nrlditional  volume  for  your  library-. 


BmIi  •!  c»ar  lo<lu  UthI  wtr  imlal  poM  to  wl 


Th*  BIG  BF.N  BINDER  ii  ihe  only  binder  that 
gives  ihe  appearance  of  a  regular  bound  book. 

I  he  covet!  are  of  cloth,  strong  and  durable,  with  the 
name  '•THEA  TRIC  MAUAZINE"  stamped  in  large 
gold  letters  on  the  back  and  front. 

No  punching  of  holes  necessary.  Just  a  pen-knife  slit 
between  the  pages  through  which  to  insert  the  metal  clip*. 
Quick  and  easy. 

luach  binder  holds  one  volume  or  six  numbers  of 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 


Single  Binder 
Two  Binders 


$1.,25  prepaid 
2^5  prepaid 


7~A«M  himien  tire  in  gftat  JtmanJ,  jo  ir/it/  In 
your  ordrt  at  oner  lo  aPoiJ  Jfiajf. 


The  Theatre  Magazine 

8  to  14  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 


M«tal  clip  uM«ri«d  in  sik  W«lw« 
Toncus    •stands  iKrovuh  b*cic  of  book 
With  h*l*  te  sM*  «•  potH, 


y^HE  succcBS  with  which  The  Theatre  Record 


was  received  last  season  has  been  an  impor- 
tant  factor  in  the  publishing  of  our  new  volume,  the 


•trs—.  '  - 


Sp*clm»m  Pmgn 


A  Handsome  Book  of  eighty  pages,  size  10  x  14. 
Beautifully  bound  as  a  scrap  book,  in  silk  cloth, 
gold  lettering,  title  page  and  table  of  contents. 
Japanese  vellum  is  used  throughout  the  entire 
volume.  Printed  headings  on  each  page.  Postpaid, 
Price,  $3.00 
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Four  pmgt*  an  rtaarrtd  tor  each  play,  Ibua  Iniurtag  to  tbe  eollactor 
all  the  neciaaary  apace  tor  the  prngram,  pMurct  of  the  playt  ao4  playara, 
aad  oae  pagt  to  writa  bla  own  crlUdam  It  ao  datlrtd. 
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hiinn  ii|mn  th«  vcrdirt  of  such  as  yira,  huii- 
pitablr  folk  of  the  Guldrn  (lair  (ch«rrs).  nni 
upon  the  adiim*  of  caliluRc  throwing  huf>tllutn9, 
or  the  trivial  hnrs  of  carping  crili«,  who  ifniw 
ni'-rry  over  thr  ihapc  of  my  Irgs,  l»nt  pass  h|{hil> 
over  my  ramrst  rfforts  to  do  iht  best  I  can.  ai  - 
ciirdinK  to  my  lights.  So  the  world  wags !  'Ihi* 
net  behind  whieh  I  »peak"  he  stntck  it  with  his 
hand,  white  an  infcctiimi  -iinilc  wrinkird  lll^ 
cheek — 'thi»  ml  ha»  almiit  «imlived  its  us^ful- 
ncsj."  (Cries  of  "Right  »ou  arc.  Mr.  O'Connor  I"  i 
"living  lirnil)  convinceil  tliut  lliis  playh<iiiM-  now 
ermiains  none  hut  my  wril-wishers.  1  intend,  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  act.  to  tear  down  the  net 
for  the  rest  of  the  play.  <l>eafeninK  applause.) 
I  crave  an  attentive  au<lien<t'.  a  respectful  hear- 
inft— I  know  I  am  goins  to  get  them  both!" 
And  he  diil.  ICimAKD  AcKEIt. 


San  FranciKo's  Rehabilitation 


c<iinl,>rl.  Iiiaiily  Mu\  sality  Id-  (.'nUiiiiljia  i^  ret 
tainly  the  equ.il  of  any  playiioiisr  iti  the  country. 

John  Cort's  new  playhouse  lie^an  a  prosjicrou'' 
career  on  .'\ngnst  37,  njil.  Ihr  investmrnl  tr\> 
resents  Si.cxm.ooo.  nearly  half  of  which  was  put 
into  the   liuihlinf;  itself, 

Belasco  &  Mayer's  new  Mcazar  Theatre,  on 
O'l-'arrell  Street,  near  Powell,  was  dedicated  on 
Decemlver  ajd  by  an  enthusiastic  au<liencr  that 
assembled  to  inspect  the  beautiful  pl.iyhoiise  anil 
witness  a  (iroduction  of  "  The  Konrih  Estate." 

The  decorations  are  t>piral  of  the  Cohlen 
State,  hut  are  treated  in  an  entirely  different 
manner  fmm  the  Cort  Theatre.  G.  C.  Worker 
has  used  Califoniia's  wot Id-famnus  redwoods  in 
a  wall  d'.'roralion  motif  that  makes  the  spec- 
tator feel  as  if  he  were  seated  in  the  midst  of  a 
grove  of  towering  sequoias.  The  trees  are  con- 
ventionalized to  a  certain  extent,  but  you  see 
clearly  enough  their  purple  trunks,  grei-n  foliage 
and  the  orange  morning  light  shimmering 
through.  .\*  the  eye  lifts  upwards,  the  sky  hi- 
comes  bluer,  and  is  sufTused  with  pink  clouds 
with  the  golden  rays  of  the  early  sun  shooting 
through  them 

These  beautiful  theatres,  with  the  Kmpress. 
the  Tantagrs  and  the  Wigwam  that  make  a  bid 
for  vaudeville  honors,  constitute  San  l-'ranclsco's 
principal  p'ayhonsrs  to.day. 

.■\  number  of  other  theatres  are  b-uiH  planned 
for  the  amusement  of  the  millions  of  visitors 
who  will  flock  to  San  Francisco  during  the  next 
four  years.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive  tern 
pie  of  art  that  will  figure  in  th'  festive  Panaina- 
racific  International  l-'xposition  ceremfrtiies  will 
l>e  the  million  dollar  opera  house  that  is  to  adorn 
the  Civic  Center  projiose<l  by  Daniel  Burnhani, 
the  firofessional  city  builder.  The  most  famous 
architects,  buihiers.  artists  and  sculptors  are  to 
be  secured  to  plan  a  wt.rthy  addition  to  the  mag- 
nificent municipal  buildings  that  are  to  he 
grouped  at  the  interierlion  of  Van  Ness  Avenue 
and  Afarket  Street. 

The  city  is  to  supfily  the  site,  and  the  greater 
pan  of  the  money  needed  to  build  the  ops-ra 
house  is  to  be  raised  by  suhscriplir>ns  for  Ikixc 
at  Si.S/no  each.  The  scheme  is  novel  in  Amerir;i 
in  that  it  proviil-s  for  a  combinali<in  of  public 
and  private  enlerjirise. 

riurins  the  next  four  years  a  gorgeous  setlini: 
for  still  another  scene  in  this  remarkable  dram.i 
will  he  in  course  of  prenaration.  and  when  lh<- 
curtain  goes  up  m  igK.  S,in  I'Vamisco  will  easily 
Ih;  able  to  live  up  to  her  re|iutaiion  of  being  one 
of  the  greatest  show  cities  in  the  world. 

  Hon  AT  10  F,  StW.1 

Famou*  Women 

iCtftUmmri  fr.  it,  i',\^r  »isi 
rnle  Mrs  P.  R.  Bowers  played  the  part  with 
some  succe»«  in  America,  but  the  incidents  of 
the  story  and  the  people  who  played  a  part  in 
it  were  not  so  well  understood  over  here  a.s 
in  France. 

Sarah  llrrnhardt  revived  the  old  play  some 
years  ago.  and  then  later  presented  her  own  ver- 
•ion.  ill  which  she  had  augmented  the  scene  of 
denunciation,  which  in  accordance  with  her 
later  m-thoil.  permitted  her  to  "slouch"  in  the 
greater  pari  of  the  play,  and  then  like  a  tigress 
to  rise  viciously  to  the  attack  in  one  scene  with 
a  resounding  stacatto  ami  the  much  heralded 
"ynix  iT or"  Xethersole  also  arranged  her  ver 
sion  of  ".^drienne  Lecouvreur."  peimining  her 
to  rise  to  an  extended  "big  mom'nt"  in  her  scene 
with  the  Duchess  An  opera  based  on  the  same 
storv  has  been  moderately  successful,  hut  the 
public^  is  now  out  of  tune  with  the  times  in 
in  which  .\drienne  lire<l.  and  feelt  a  resentment 
at  what  appears  to  be  an  exaggeration.  Theatre- 
goers demand  naturalism  on  the  stage  to  day, 
and  Adrienne  was  the  prophrtrs^  of  the  new  era. 
The  reality  of  her  life  seems  arti5cial  and  glar- 
ingly false  to-day,  even  when  represented  by 
Lecouvreur's  most  talented  successors. 

.^nciiii  BrtJ, 


ORBAT  BEAK  irKUlO  WATBB 
60  eta  per  cat*  6  glass-itopnvrtd  bottltt 
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the  dignified  car  for  social  use 

<il  I  he  I'^lectric  is  the  choice  of  discriminating  people 
t;vcry\vhcre,  who  wish  a  car  of  dignity  and  depcndaliility.  On 
the  boulevards  in  tht:  afternoon,  at  the  matinee,  for  shopping  tours,  for 
evening  receptions  or  little  joumeyi  to  the  theatre,  the  Electric  ii  the  ippntved  car  of  lashioD. 

^  The  I'.lectric  is  quiet,  clean,  luxurious.  Its  dainty 
interior  keeps  the  most  delicate  gown  free  from  soil  — it  is  the  only 
car  you  can  drive  with  white  kid  gloves  and  have  thcitt  remain  so. 

^  You  will  enjoy  driving  an  Hlcctric.  It  starts  or  stops 
in  in.<stant  response  to  the  will  of  the  driver — threads  its  way  in  and 
out  of  crowded  city  traffic  as  easily  as  it  glides  along  the  open  houlevards. 

No  nutter  buo  ininv  motors  you  may  own,  you  will  alvxiyt  regard  an  Electric  as  the  one  car 
diiminly  ffur*-/.    If  .tviu  Acm  bvl  one  car,  ihe  Klrcffic  mem  sll  rr^uimnnMi  ia  s  w>y  nocMber  type  of  lucomakde  cjo. 

^  There  is  an  Klectric  for  every  use:  coupes,  roadsters, 
broughams,  landaulets,  stauhopcs,  victorias,  etc.     The  purchase 

price  of  an  F.lcctric  is  rca.sonaMc  and  the  car  itself  is  maintained  with  least 
trouhir  and  expense.     It  coiitumes  current  only  when  in  motion  and  recjuires  no  chaulTeiir. 

Vpm  nqanl,  Iht  /ir/onnoWon  fibrean  1^  lAia  AtixMlon  trill  gtaSy 
tend  i/eu  IrtUralinf  liletalurt  akotil  tht  FJtttHc  I'thich.     Wrttt  ioiait. 

Before  you  buy  any  car 
—  contider  the  Electric 

Electric  Vehicle  Association  of  America 


IU.).sl()N 
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Send  To  Arizona  For  Her  Native  Stones 

I  ban  while  aad  blue  uppkm,  n^Mi^ 
(•meU,  etc  from  50c.  sp ;  alio  OiKMal 

pmi  MciUca.  ml  $  10.00  caa  m  HJOO 

Wiii*  to  L  AlCHBERCEX.  B«i  93,  fUtrnx.  Aria. 


BEAUTIFUL  ART  II  BEADWORK 

Cmi  [MA  liimooaa.  wtlft  iIhAmm^Ihsv  iDaMl*  NacikcM, 
linJmd,  J  pMIr  i«  *■  t>~.  to  Wt.,»mi»SA  Ox 
«d  .Mb  ■  pm  .dJSX  niU  la  tlOO. 

Al  tlISM  St»m  tr  3i       i«  Ml/,  rtltmii 
Mtrntt  Uali«4a*MtiMHiC*..  l7W>u4Mi9i.  N.Y.Ckr 


amtncan  |)la^toriffl)r 

p  m  I  LM 
by  WILUAM  T.  PRKX 
IS  C«nU  a  Copy  $1-50  a  Yaair 

THE  AMERICAN  PLAYWRIGHT,  a 
Boalhl;  pubiii^ca,  w«h  fait  KM*  <lMad 
Jaauiy  15.  I9U  i»iU  be  dnotod  lothe 
aical  ditnuMoa  oi  pUjn  and  plavwiilia^  h  mil  gm 
•ucti  lull  iaiatmatKm  aa  ii  denied  and  aeaded  bjr 
denia  oi  the  dtama.  It  «•  ill  be  a  corapilta  ncafd  of 
playi  poduced  ia  New  Yak  aad  ol  all  pabfatMi 
pUyi  and  boolii  and  Mlxle«  warth  the  while  relalilig 
to  th*  trcknical  tida  oi  the  ila^c.  hi  letirwi  o(  cur- 
real  piayi  «>ll  he  aaal)rtlcal,  daeded  al  thca  cauMa  ol 
laikiie  «  luccca.  hi  •annua  ikpartmoik  will  b«  da- 
■MMxl  to  kdp,  ta  a  podical  wajr.  thu*  who  acR|« 
(Jayo-wmg  aa  aa  an.    It  aim  lo  aais  ike  coafe- 

deuce,  iriprcl  and  coin«a«ioa  oi  al  wiw  lo«  Inllfc. 
who  R-aluelke  rapooa^ilaiaa  al  atfcnrdiip  aad  fn. 
dadioa,  aad  who  abhoa  inidiitniWi  whatha  ia  pmata 
Of  proleMiaoal  Ml  Itwill  bempmaaj  with  ihecani- 
ot  pwpoae  to  be  b<4(<litL  aad  to  nUaM  t>MpnK>plaa 
Mtloith  in  my  book.  "Tka  Aaalyaa  o<  Play  Coa- 
alruclsoa  aad  DramalK  PHocipk."  la  ila  apecml 
ckaractat  il  wA  be  tialike  aay  aiba  |Mtiod>cal  lka<  baa 
10  do  with  tbe  Hate.  I  aiwl  by  to  make  il  iadaa- 
tabia  10  tba  aiadenl. 

W.  T.  PRICE,     1440  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 


Bind  Your  Numbara  of  tba 

THEATRE  MAGAZINE 

5m         X  /or  paHicutart 


When  writing  to  advenl»et»,  kindl>  mention  Tb«  Tiikatu  M.ic.vziMt 


THE    THEATRE    MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER 


A  J  I  A  '  1  Leading  Baaao  of  tl<«  Metropolitan  Opera 

^aam    JL'iaUr    Hou^e    .'.    tLe    Late.t    to    Endorse  tke 


Messrs.  Haines  Bros., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

I  can  understand  why  the  great 
singers  of  yesterday  were  unanimous  in 
praising  your  piano.    It  is  an 
artistic  achievement  which 


conbines  sweetness, 
tone  and  quality. 


PIANO 

Wt)ktfat  ^cjcnoJiie  iVflr.ntiirc 


HAINES  BROS.  437  fifth  ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


— Amtfican  Piano  Co. 


When  writinc  lo  advertitert,  kindly  mention  Tvt  Thkatu  MAC^iZiNi 
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AFTERVOON-  HAT  OF  BLACK  SILK  WITH  U^KOK  BfXCHES  OF  BLACK  AIGRETTCS  OK  EITHLR  SIDK 

Fancies  in  Early  Fall  Modes 


THE  sailing  list  ui  .  ich  inrnniinjj  nrcin  strainer  now  hears 
the  name  of  s<m;c  f.i  iritc  aciro^s,  \vho!<c  vai'ati4>n  <la>s  are 
so  near  an  cm!,  or    Miir  w?!l-l(i)ii»n  society  woman  who  has 
relurrcd  from  ahravl  to  sjKiiii  a  to\\  gav  weeks  at  the  lieautifiil 
resorts  in  her  own  coiintr) 

And  so  it  lia]>!>ens  that  every  day  [  inrt-i  sf.mt  newly  returned 
vacationist  who  forthwith  gives  inc  s<in»e  dtfi'lcd  style  note  from 
I'aris. 

Walking  along  Broadway  om-  nu-'ning  .nli.int  a  ninnth  ago  I 
met  a  woman,  noteil  as  a  goo<l  (tressci  clad  in  a  gnwn  of  while 
satin.  A  strange  street  dress?  Weil,  (.'ohably  wc  would  have 
Ihoiigtit  so  a  few  years  ago,  hut  cvr  sinct,  If^r  vcar's  seasrm  at 
Troiiville  wc  have  heard  so  much  alxmi  v.  hitc  ?.itin  I'or  «treet  wear 
that  we  were  quite  prepared  for  the  iK-rfert  erazi'  f..r  these  dresses 
tliat  has  spning  up  in  I'aris.  With  ihc  ic  turn  nf  fnrc'nii  tr.ivelers. 
these  custunics  have  been  appearing  ujton  nur  street-  in  itu  rcasing 
numbers  during  the  past  month,  and  arc  now  no  ionger  1(  (<ko<l  upon 
as  a  novelty. 


One  fashiiiiiahle  woman  reinarkeil.  "I  find  thi  white  satin  far 
preferable  to  the  lingerie  froiks,  because  they  emerge  front  the 
cleaning  process  looking  like  new.  which  cannot  he  ^aid  of  the 
lingerie  dress.  They  rio  not  reqtnre  such  fre<|uent  cleaning  as  the 
latter,  and  then  they  are  just  as  cixil,  hecaii-i  one  auvays  has  to 
wear  a  silk  slip  with  the  lingerie  gown,  which  makes  it  ju^t  as 
lieavy  as  one  of  soft,  light  satins  or  rharnieiise." 

So  if  you  desire  to  he  strictly  up-to-<iatt  yoi.  will  iiave  a  simple 
white  CHie-piece  satin  or  clianncusc,  preferably  the  latter,  street 
dress,  or  an  elaborate  gown  with  lace  trimmings  for  dressy  after- 
noon wear. 

.\  letter  from  Paris  told  me  of  a  jK-rfect  l>eaiity  lh.M  was  recently 
worn  at  Ixingchamps.  It  was  of  white  charnieu''e — this  will  l>c 
the  popular  f.ibric  of  the  coining  season — and  had  a  pannier  ni" 
fine  white  lace  lined  with  black  chiflFon  and  a  liand  of  black  lace 
around  the  iMittom  of  the  skirt.  The  lace-ilrapid  hndii-e  sitowcil 
a  normal  waistline  encircleil  by  a   crush  belt  of  cerise  velvet. 

By  the  way.  rcrise  is  prominent  just  ruiw  as  the  fashionable 
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Iniicli  oi  color.  The  a<lvani-c  im»ilcl.s  ul  the  fall  suit*,  itulicalc  that 
cherry  coral  and  chartreuse  green,  esi>crially  the  laiter,  will  he 
much  used  for  this  purpose.  A  great  favorite  will  he  the  navy 
blue  suit  combined  with  this  shade  of  green.  In  fact,  tnis  bright 
ctiartreuse  green,  as  the  sole  trimming  or  in  combination  with  an- 
other trimming  shade  to  give  the  requisite  touch  of  brightness,  will 
be  a  feature  of  the  fall  gowns. 

Of  course,  for  street  wear,  a  coai  must  be  worn  with  the  white 
satin  dress,  attd  the  shc»rt  black 
satm  Dirtcloire  jackets  are  very 
smart.  Tlie  other  day  I  saw  a 
simple  white  satin  morning  dress- 
worn  with  a  plain  shurt  jacket 
.if  violet  satin.  It  was  jaunts 
•nnd  clccidcdly  attractive, 

.\nother  prominent  style  fea- 
ture from  Paris  are  the  plaited 
skirls  I  mentioned  last  month. 
All  the  well-known  couturiers 
are  displaymg  them,  and  so  there 
is  no  further  doi-.lit  of  their  ac- 
ceptance. 

'niese  plaited  skirts  arc  most- 
ly machine  made,  some  bcinn 
patentcil  by  the  motlistes.  Prob- 
ably the  invoices  of  the  near  fu- 
ture will  include  these  plaited 
materials.  In  one  of  our  prom- 
inent shops  I  have  alrcaily  no- 
tired  a  black  plaited  voile.  The 
plaiiings  are  applie<l  in  various 
ways. 

A  suit  from  Martial  and  \r- 
inands  that  I  saw  last  week 
had  the  machine-plaited  fabric 
form  on  over-drapery.  It  wa"^ 
fastened  below  the  knee  depth 
in  a  pufi  effect  to  a  plain,  nar- 
row underskirt.  A  Iwautiful  lit- 
tle dress  by  Cheruit  shows  a 
narrow  bo.x-plaited  skirt  over 
which  falls  a  plain  apron-style 
overskirt. 

Probably  you  havt  noticc<l  the 
prevalence  of  the  plam  machinc- 
I>laited  skirt  and  the  manni>h 
coats?  These  are  the  latest  thiiiK 
in  tailored  suits  and  decidedly 
smart. 

.■\n  attractive  suit  by  BechofT- 
l>avid  has  two  deep  flounces  of 
finely  plaited  chi(r<in  velvet  at 
lached  to  a  yoke  of  black  satin. 
The  coat  of  this  costume  is  note- 
worthy. It  is  of  the  chiffon  vel- 
vet developed  in  the  popular 
Directoirc  style.  It  is  in  the  cut- 
away effect,  very  smart,  and 
measures  about  3(1  inches  in  the 
l)acl<.  The  front  is  probably 
ahfuu  32  inches  I'lng.    This  gives  the  curve  s<)  nmch  desired. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  recent  controversies  in  rigard  to  the 
length  of  the  jacket  for  the  fall,  and  it  has  been  fuially  decided  that, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  tite  .Xmerican  wnman  fur  sniarl- 
ncis  and  youthfulness,  the  jacket  must  be  a  natural  length,  which 
means  that  while  the  short  woman  can  wear  a  coat  from  zCi  to  3^1 
inches  in  length,  according  to  the  style  of  development,  the  taller 
woman  will  lo<ik  better  and  be  equally  fa.shionahle  in  one  measur- 
ing fmm  32  1040  inches. 

The  new  French  gowns  that  the  returning  travelers  are  wearing 
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show  the  cominued  Migiie  of  contrasts  in  maleriab  and  colors.  In 
the  present  mode  I'f  the  three-piece  costume  this  i<lca  is  easily 
carried  f)ut.  l-or  instance,  a  suit  of  velvet  tnay  have  a  broadcloth 
coat,  and  i-ue-versa.  .*M)mctimes  the  skirt  and  jacket  are  of  one 
material,  and  the  ImkHcc  forms  the  contrast. 

By  the  way,  diil  you  know  that,  except  in  lingerie  waists,  the  very 
sheer  effects  arc  no  longer  considered  modish  in  Paris?  The  satins, 
failles  and  taffetas  arc  now  the  favorite  materials  for  waists,  and 

tucks  and  plaits  have  rtplaccd 
the  transparent  insertions. 

nut  I  am  diverging.  On  a 
Ijoat  trip  the  other  day  I  noticed 
a  Costume  of  tan  broailcloth.  with 
a  coat  of  brown  velvet,  which  I 
am  mentioning  to  illustrate  the 
contrast  in  material  and  color,  as 
well  as  the  preference  for  nwno- 
tones  toward  which  theie  is  now 
a  strong  trend  of  fashion.  The 
colors  also  emphasize  the  in- 
creasing popularity  of  the 
browns.  'Hiey  will,  during  the 
coming  season,  tmdoiibtedly,  be 
strong  rivals  of  the  long  popular 
blues,  and  all  the  sliade&  from 
tan  to  seal  brown  will  be  fasb 
ionalilc 

.•\  novel  combination  is  dis- 
played in  a  suit  by  Bernard.  It 
is  of  black  broadcloth,  with  the 
Directoirc  coat  of  white  lU'lted 
black  velveteen. 

Triangular  motifs  an  a  new 
trimming  that  will  be  jjopiiSar . 
for  tl>e  fall  anil  wmtir  t.ulorcil 
suit.  'Ilwy  are  madt  of  contrast 
ing  material  or  of  br.i-'l  an'l  a:<.' 
used  in  many  wax-.  KedJe-n 
shows  a  suit  with  iliis  V'-s1iaji(;  l 
trimming  at  the  f'  l.t  of  the  t'rimt 
panel  and  below  the  hell  at  the 
front  of  the  coat. 

One  of  Parpiin's  new  '^owtie 
has  a  novel  belt  effect,  .-ind  liy  the 
way,  it  has  the  normal  waiiitlinc. 
The  belt  is  of  blai.'i(  patent 
leather  and  reaches  only  to  the 
side  front?  where  a  satin  sash 
is  attachr<l  ariil  drawn  llirough 
large  oval  e.u-leis.  I',  falls  di- 
rectly di.»ii  the  fr'-m  in  long 
ends  that  .v  lini  .to!  off  with 
a  deep  friiige.  lia\in'g  the  belt 
extendi-  ^  only  part  way  around 
the  Wrfist  is  a  fancy  of  the  new 
reason's  modes. 

Of  course,  you  liave  noticcil 
that  overgaiters  have  come  back  ? 
Yes,  an<l  they  are  to  be  very 
fashionable  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  So  you  will  soon  be  wanting  a  i>air  to  give  your  patent 
leather  Oxfords  the  proper  tctuch  of  smartness.  The  combination 
of  patent  Oxfords  and  taupe  overgaiters  promises  to  be  a  very 
strong  vogue. 

In  one  high  class  shop  I  found  a  goodly  assortment  of  this  foot- 
wear, and  yuu  will  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  black,  grays 
and  tans,  In  this  shop  they  make  a  specialty  of  making  overgaiters 
of  your  own  material  at  $5. 

When  looking  up  the  overgaiters  I  happened  to  see  the  cutest 
little  slipper  stretchers!  They  are  of  aluminum  and  some  of  them 
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arc  (•ildud.  The  Imr  that  joins  the  vamp  anH  heel  is  twined  with 
ilainty  colorcil  rihl>on  and  finishcti  off  at  the  centre  with  a  rosette 
of  the  narrow  ribbon,  in  which  is  embcddctl  a  cluster  of  liny  mscs. 
It  is  a  very  dainty  hnu<ioir  accessory. 

This  reminds  mc,  too,  of  the  new  studded  hosiery.  I  mcntione«l 
this  article  last  month,  but  a  few  days  ago  I  noticed  such  unusual 
patterns  in  an  cxclu.sivc  shop  on  Fifth  .Avenue  that  1  made  inquiries 
concerning  same.  I  found  that  you  can  have  your  liosicrj-  studded 
with  spangles  or  jewels  to  suit  your  taste.  Mock  diamonds  arc 
now  the  great  favorites,  and  this  dealer  carries  a  supply  of  rhine- 
stonc-studdcd  hosiery  at  prices  from  $5  to  $10.  Tliosc  having 
sim])lc  rhinestonc  clockings  are  $5,  and  can  be  had  in  all  colors. 
.\n  accompaniment  to  these  stockings  are  the  narrow  garters  of 
satin,  shirred  over  elastic  and  studded  with  the  rhinestones.  These, 
loo,  will  be  made  to  order  in  designs  as  elaborate  as  desired. 

Mentioning  lingerie  items  reminds  me  of  the  new  underwear. 
Since  sheer  materials  have  been  adopted  for  these  garments,  each 
invoice  has  brought  in  something  more  diaphanous,  until  now  we 
have  the  combinations  made  entirely  of  Valenciennes  lace,  which. 
Iiowever,  is  loo  extreme  for  the  average  woman.  .She  will  find 
ihe  charming  little  combination  of  shadow  allovcr  just  the  loveliest 
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possession!  These  are  trimnieit  with  Valenciennes  lace  and  narrow 
pink  ribbons,  and,  of  course,  they  have  small  clusters  of  liny 
roses,  just  as  all  the  lu.xuriou$  lingerie  now  has. 

The  other  day  when  calling  upon  a  friend  who  knows  my  fond- 
nc.ss  for  beautiful  things,  .ind  always  gives  mc  the  pleasure  of 
.seeing  her  selections,  sliowecl  me  her  newest  costume.  The  gown 
of  crc|)c  dc  chine  was  certainly  a  vision  of  loveliness. 

It  was  in  the  shatlc  of  oUI  rcsc  and  most  ex(|uisitcly  embroi<lerctl 
in  matching  color  silk.  The  tunic  ha>l  a  u-inch  lx>rder  of  a  square 
eyelet  pattern  embroidery  between  a  dainty  trailing  Mural  pattern. 
The  IxKlice  was  trimmed  with  two-inch  kimls  of  the  embroidery, 
and  this  also  formed  a  novel  girillc  with  a  loojicd  sash. 

"Isn't  that  beautiful?"  asked  my  hostess.  "I  heard  of  an  im- 
porting house  who  carry  only  the  finest  Swiss  embroideries,  anci 
1  fell  in  love  with  this  pattern  as  soon  as  I  saw  it.  I  wish  you 
Could  see  the  marvclously  charming  colors  in  these  crepe  de  chines. 
There  is  blue,  plinn,  steel  gray  and  Ihe  loveliest  silver  gray,  ocean, 
cham|>agne,  gold,  and  then  the  white  and  black.  Wouldn't  the 
while  make  a  lovely  v^ediling  gown  ?  And  just  think  bow  inex- 
pensive such  a  gown  is.  I  only  pai<l  $3<).S<>  for  the  material,  but 
it  didn't  rcf|uire  .inylhing  excepting  the  little  Incc  yoke  and  ve-t 
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and  the  making  is  so  simi)lc!  Why,  I  think  a  rlcvcr  woman  could 
make  up  the  g.iwn  herself  without  any  ilifliciihy." 

She  tolil  mc  that  a  few  ilays  ago  when  shopping  with  one  of  her 
friends  ihey  stcppccl  into  a  l'"rench  hngcric  sh<i)»,  where  they  found 
such  delightful  tilings  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  resist 
the  tcniptitig  array.  One  of  the  pieces  which  she  purchased  was  a 
beautiful  omibination.  It  was  es(>ecially  designed  for  <lecollete 
wear.  The  embroidery  was  simply  exquisite,  anil  I  am  sure  she 
couldn't  have  bought  it  for  $4.75  oti  the  other  side.  Vcs,  that  i^ 
all  site  paid  for  it. 

Then  before  I  left  she  nskcd  nie  how  I  liked  her  new  sport  hat. 

She  said:  "I  noticeil  a  few  of  them  in  the  window  of  a  specialty 
shop  on  h'ifth  .Avenue,  ami  I  just  had  to  have  one.  Isn't  it  chic?" 
Ami  I  agreed  with  her  that  it  was.  It  was  of  velour  in  a  nie<liuni 
.shape,  soft  .in<l  pliable.  It  had  the  brim  turned  up  a  little  at  one 
side,  and  was  banded  in  bright-coloreil  fancy  ribbon.  1  have  seen 
these  hats  at  the  shop  mentioned.  They  arc  the  latest  thing  in 
sport  hats,  and  can  Sie  had  in  a  variety  of  colors. 

[teforc  closing,  I  watit  to  tell  yoti  about  the  illustrations  I  am 
sitowing  you  this  month.    Figs  I  and  5  illustrate  the  fabric  and 


color  combination  I  referred  to.  The  first  is  a  tiiodel  by  Zimnicr- 
mann,  anil  is  a  charming  combination  of  dark  blue  silk  ami  English 
eyelet  embroidery  over  white  linon. 

in  l''ig  5  1  am  showing  one  of  the  accepted  forms  of  the  much 
discussed  pannier.  In  this  gown  Ziinnimnaiui  has  given  the  grace- 
ful effects  of  this  style  which  .American  women  will  readily  adopt. 
The  underskirt  of  this  model  is  of  black  cliarmeuse  and  the  over- 
ilre-s  nf  the  same  material  in  champagne. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  tailoreil  gown  in  ecru,  which  is  one  of  the  popu- 
lar shades  of  brown  that  will  he  s4^>  fashionable  in  the  coming  sea- 
son. The  dainty  embroidered  collar  attests  10  the  preference  for 
simple  effects,  and  the  buttons  show  the  continued  vogue  of  this 
favorite  mode  of  trimming. 

In  l''ig.  j  yon  sec  a  charming  little  dress  by  Drccoll.  It  has  a 
blue  satin  skirt  with  the  yoke  and  IxHlice  of  matching  silk  covered 
with  tiny  boutpiels  in  mauve. 

Isn't  that  a  beautiful  gown  in  Fig.  4?  It  reminds  mc  of  the 
einbroidere<l  crepe  ile  chine  I  descrii">ed  above.  This.  howc\'cr,  is 
of  charmeuse.  in  turquoise  blue,  embroidered  in  the  most  exquisite 
design  of  llowereltes.  'Ilic  large  black  velvet  bow  that  holds  the 
plaits  at  the  side  front  is  most  <'ffective. 
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Announcing  the 
Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary 

qf  the 


A  notable  event  in  the  world  of  art  and  commerce  sij^nalising  the  completioti 
of  ihree-^tttiterH  of  a  centuiy  of  the  continuous  inauufactaring^  of  an  inatniment 

tlie  snpremacy  of  which  is  recognized  on  both  hemispheres. 

The  artieanBhip  enj^aged  in  ita  production  is  not  the  aoquiaition  of  one 
generation,  but  a  pedigree  of  skill,  the  accntnnlation  of  aeventj'-flve  years,  at 
present  held  not  only  by  the  masters  of  tilis  great  indu-itry,  but  by  the  famil\'  of 
employees,  many  of  whom  have  been  engaged  in  its  manufacture  lor  periods  of 
from  twenty  to  fifty  years— giving  every  assurance  of  the  maintenance  of  those 
Knabe  standards  which  have  established  its  pre-eminence  aa 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST  PIANO 

To  properly  commemorate  thia  attapicioua  occaaion  we  are  exhibiting  a 
complete  lint*  of  the  latest  Knabe  models.  A  visit  to  our  warerooms  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
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THE  unusual  activity  of  managers  ami  <lraniaiists, 
as  seen  in  llic  forecast  of  pniilnctions  (or  the 
commj;  scasun  is  i-igtiilicaDt  of  the  vitality  of 
the  stage  proper,  iiiiiiitUieiiccil  in  the  slifihtcst  ilegrec 
by  eirciiinstaiu-es  which  to  fonie  iiiiinls  have  apitciired 
to  be  of  a  portentous  and  ilisturbiuK  character.  The 
year  of  the  I'rcsiilcntial  election  is  not  rcgjirdcd  with 
fear.  Managers  are  prc|>aring  for  new  ventures  with 
unprccedcnteil  wal.  The  standard  for  sncccss  seems 
to  be  the  best  possible  play,  for  which  there  is  no  dull 
season.  'J'he  obvious  truth  seenis  to  be  at  last  recog- 
nized that  it  is  only  the  bad  play  that  experiences,  uni- 
forinl>,  a  bad  season.  The  list  of  plays  is  iniconirnonly 
large.  A  few  of  these  plays,  as  is  aUvay<,  and  neces- 
sarily the  case  with  annotmccnicnts,  will  be  missing  in 
the  actual  count  of  pnxluction.  but  the  promise  is  for  a 
brilliant  season. 

Charles  Frohnian  will  U-gin  his  .\'ew  York  activ- 
ities with  the  ojtcnlng  of  the  Kmpire  Theatre  Septem- 
ber 2,  when  Mr.  John  Drew  will  be  seen  in  Alfre<l 
Sutro's  four-act  conicily,  "The  Perplexed  Husband," 
which  met  with  con>iderable  sncccss  at  Wyndham's 
Theatre  in  London  last  winter.  Mr.  Drew  will  be 
supported  by  Mary  lioland.  Following  the  Drew  cn- 
g.igemcnt  Mnie.  Nazimova  will  make  her  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Empire  Theatre.  This  interesting  actre&s 
will  be  .seen  in  "llclla  Uonna,"  a  four-act  <irania 
adajded  from  Uobert  llicbens's  well-known  novel. 
For  Maude  .Xdams,  .Mr.  Frohman  has  arranged  a  sea- 
son entirely  devoted  to  the  pKiys  of  j.  M.  Barrie. 
F'irst  Miss  .Adams  will  make  an  e.\ten»ive  tour  in 
"Peter  Pan,"  and  iheti  she  will  come  to  New  York, 
appearing  at  the  Empire  in  a  new  comedy  by  Mr. 
Ilarrie  entitled  "The  Legion  of  Leonora."  .After  this 
she  will  be  seen  in  a  special  Barrie  programme  con- 
sisting of  a  fifly-minute  play  entitled  "Ro.salimI  ami 
'ITic  Lady  Shakespeare." 

Mr.  John  Mason  will  be  seen  in  Henry  Bernstein's 
latest  play,  "The  Attack."  which  has  met  with  great 
success  at  the  (iynmase  in  Paris.  Mr.  Mason's  com- 
pany will  include  .Martha  Hcdnun,  the  Sweilish 
actress,  who  is  new  to  this  country,  Lolla  Llifton  and 
.Sidney  Herbert.  Billic  Burke  will  open  the  Lyceum 
.Se|>t.  9  with  Pinero's  play.  '  The  .\liixl  the  I'aini  (iirl," 
which  ailK  for  net  fewer  than  forty-four  |icople 
Owing  to  the  magiiilutle  of  this  pro<luetion  the  piece 
will  be  given  only  in  New  York  and  the  most  im- 
fxirlani  cities.  ICihel  Barrymore  has  a  new  play  by 
Henry  Bernstein,  as  yet  unnamed,  but  she  will  not  t)e 
seen  in  New  York  until  after  Christmas.  Donald 
Brian,  of  "Mcrrv  Widow"  fame,  will  ap[)ear  umler 
Mr.  Frohman's  management  in  a  new  musical  piei'^ 
called  "The  Marriage  Market."  Although  the  IxxJc 
ami  music  of  this  piece  were  written  in  Germany, 
where  it  is  now  being  played,  the  scenes  arc  laid  in 
California,  Aug^istus  Thomas's  new  play.  "The 
Model."  which  ran  all  last  season  in  Giicago  under  the 
title  "When  It  Comes  Home,"  opens  the  sea.son  at  tlic 
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Harris  August  31.  Otis  Skinner  will  coniinue  in  "Kis- 
met" liin)ii;;h(>ut  the  sca.sun,  anil  William  (nlK'tlc  will 
lie  snn  in  New  Ynrk  dtirinf;  llie  winter.  "The  Sun- 
yhinc  Ci'r\,"  with  Jnlia  Saiidcrsim  in  the  title  role,  will 
lie  seen  after  <litistina>.  anil  alioiit  the  ^a^lL■  time 
I.eo  ]'"alls  new  plaj.  "'I"lie  Dull  <  lirl,"  is  also  scHcjIuIc*! 
fur  (jrixluction. 

I'roniinetil  anioi'f;  the  foreign  plays  whirh  have  ha<I 
great  .sMcofss  alimnii.  ami  whirh  Mr.  l-'rohman  will 
present  here,  is  "I'rinwrosc,"  a  comcily  in  three  acts, 
by  MM.  <lc  Caillavci  and  Robert  <!c  Flers,  which  ha» 
liaJ  great  siicress  at  the  I'otnedic  Fran<;ai->e,  Tlii* 
jilay  will  lie  seen  in  N'ew  York  in  November  with  a 
special  cast,  including  Alexandria  Carlisle.  A  ilrania 
called  "The  Spy"  from  the  I'orte  St.  Martin  Theatre 
is  also  to  be  seen  here,  htit  perhaps  the  most  elaiwirate 
production  w1iicl«  Mr.  l-ruhman  will  make  this  season 
is  the  latest  success  from  the  Paris  ( )il«v>n.  entitled 
"'ITie  Honor  of  Japan,"  which  rails  for  the  eni])loy- 
nienl  of  two  hundred  people  and  sixteen  sets  of 
scenery.  Marie  Doro  will  be  seen  after  l.'hristnias  in 
a  special  programme  made  up  of  plays  by  Uarrie, 
Sliaw  and  Pincro.  Charles  l^licrry  will  open  the  sea- 
son in  "Passers  l!y,"  and  later  will  come  to  New  York 
in  a  new  play. 

•Mrs.  Fiskc  xvill  be  seen  in  a  new  jiLiy  by  K<lward 
Sheldon,  the  author  of  "Salv.-ition  N'cll/'  The  pln> 
which  is  modern  in  theme,  will  be  produced  in  Chicagi' 
in  (October  and  afterwards  seen  in  New  York.  Later 
in  the  seas*>n  Mr.  biskc  will  produce  a  play  by  Har- 
riet Ford. 

David  Warlield  «ill  go  on  tour  with  "The  Return 
of  Peter  Oriinni,"  atxl  lilanche  Hates  will  do  likewise 
with  "Nobody's  Widow."  The  plans  of  Xanrt- 
iD'Ncii  arc  as  yet  indefinite,  Frances  Starr  will  be 
.seen  in  Fdward  Locke's  play.  "The  Case  of  Ilecky," 
at  the  Ticlasco  Theatre  on  September  30.  .Another 
Hcla.sco  production,  "  The  (iovernor's  I-ady,"  by  Alice 
Bradley,  will  be  seen  at  the  Kepublic  on  September 
5th,  with  Gladys  Hanson  in  the  leading  role. 

The  Little  Theatre's  second  season  will  open  Sep- 
tember ifith  vsith  Granville  Barker's  Lon<lon  com- 
pany in  George  Bernard  .Shaw's  new  satirical  comedy, 
"Fanny's  F'irst  Play,"  which  is  now  half  way  through 
its  sccomi  year's  run  in  I^ndon.  Granville  Barker 
will  come  to  .-Xinerira  himself  a  little  later  in  tlie  sea- 
son to  present  a  series  of  plays,  including  "The  \'oy- 
sey  Inheritance,"  "Waste"  anil  "  Prunella,  or  "In  a 
Dutch  Ganlen."  .Marguerite  Clark  will  probably  be 
seen  in  tin;  role  of  Prunella.  In  (X'tober  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  Grimm  Brothers'  fairy  story.  "Snow 
While,"  will  be  prrsrnteil  at  the  Little  Theatre  at  a 
series  of  special  matinees,  .'vnother  prodtiction  sched- 
uled by  Mr.  .Ames  is  .Arthur  Schnitzler's  comedy, 
"Anatol,"  a  series  of  love  affairs  littween  a  gay  young 
Viennese  bachelor  and  different  ladies  of  various  sta- 
tions of  life,  in  which  John  Rarrymore  will  be  seen  in 
the  title  role.    Mr.  .Ames  will  have  a  number  of  pro- 
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ductions  iHitsidc  ul  the  Little  'Hieatre,  Twu 
"Romance,"  a  new  drama  by  Edwald  Slleldon, 
and  llcnry  Kitchcll  Webster"*  pla>.  "June 
Madness,"  which  was  m;en  in  Cliicago  late 
last  spring. 

The  Sliiibi-rts  will  have  the  directum  of 
more  than  fifty  dramatic  and  musical  com- 
panies. At  one  of  their  llmailway  theatres, 
they  will  present  Carl  Kussler's  nmie  ly,  "'I'he 
Ciuhlcn  Lane,"  called  in  the  original  "The  Five 
l•■rankfllrter^."  The  play  treats  i)f  tht  aston- 
ishing rise  to  power  and  affluence  of  the  Kullis- 
child  family.  Two  .\nierican  plays  to  lie  pro- 
duced arc  "lUrt bright,"  a  drama  by  Constance 
Skinner,  ami  "The  l  inch,"  a  farce  hy  lidgar 
i'ranklin  and  Matthew  White,  Jr.  .Vmnlicr 
play  is  Lucille  La\'crne's  dramatization  of 
Will  N.  llaben's  novel,  ".\nn  iJoy<l."  The 
plays  from  German  sources  arc:  "Love  and 
liatc,"  a  play  by  Louis  Lchar,  a  cousin  of 
Kranz  Lehar,  the  composer;  "Die  Kinder,"  a 
satire  by  Herman  iJchr,  author  of  "llie  Con- 
cert;"' "The  I  lawk,"  a  thief  play  by  (iusiav 
Ksnian ;  "The  Dirigible  .\irsliip."'  a  farce  by 
Emil  .Norini  .md  Hnisi  Itaum.  and  ".\  Thou- 
sand Kri>ricn,"  by  Ale.xatnler  Kngle  and 
Julius  llorst.  The  only  drama  from  the 
French  will  be  an  American  version  of  "l^s 
Pctites,""  the  play  by  Lucien  Nepoty.  Sam 
licrnard  has  a  new  vehicle,  nuisic  by  Franz 
Lehar  and  bo' k  by  I'aid  Potter  and  Kdgar 
Smith.  Another  ambitious  Shul>crt  pro<luc- 
tion  will  l>e  the  Rcinhardt  "Licbe  .Sugiistinc" 
( Oflenbach's  famous  o|)cretta  " ISelle  I  lelenc'" ) , 
which  is  now  numing  in  London  under  the 
name  of  "Princess  Caprice."  The  music  is  by 
Leo  Fall,  the  book  by  Rudolph  IJernauer  and 
Ernst  Wclisch. 

Among  the  .American  pro<Iurtions  will  be 
"The  Girl  and  the  Miner,"  by  Rida  Johnson 
Young,  with  lyrics  by  Paul  West  and  music 
by  Jerome  Kern ;  a  new  musical  comedy,  the 
lH>ok  of  which  is  now  l>eing  written  by  George 
Itronson-l  loward ;  and  (icrtruile  tlolTman  in  a 
new  and  cxtraor<linary  revue.  Among  the 
foreign  musical  works  are  "The  Perfume 
Shop."  by  Cosmo  Gordon  Lennox,  with 
music  by  Leslie  Stuart ;  "Kean,"  a  mu.sica! 
version  of  "The  Royal  liox,"  with  a  hook  by 
Charles  Cassmann  and  music  by  .Mcxamler 
Stefanitlcs ;  "Cousin  Hobby,"  by  Jacob.son  and 
Wagner,  with  music  by  Karl  .Millockcr; 
"Madame  Flirt,"  a  farce,  with  music  by  An- 
selm  (jotzl  and  t>o<>k  by  l-'ritz  I'runUaum  and 
lleinz  Rcichcrt,  adapted  by  Leonard  Ucbling; 
"The  .Millionaire's  llridc,"  by  A.  iA.  Willncr 
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Line,  with  music  by  Ileinrich  llertc;  "The  Astrologer," 
by  Rudolph  Schanzcr,  with  nmsic  by  Robert 
Leonard,  and  a  new  (icrmai,  musical  piece  cn- 
lilleil  "Samples. "  A  unique  musical  prcKluc- 
tion  will  be  the  I'reiuh  reviie  calleil  "Sherlock 
Holmes  and  .\r>ene  Lii)»in,"'  in  which  the 
famouii  detective  and  tiie  fanKius  thief  are 
piltc<l  ag.'iinst  each  other  with  what  are  said 
lo  be  singnbrly  huniorous  results.  'I"he  larg- 
est of  the  .Shubert  productions  will  he  the  new 
llipjiodrcjmc  entertainment,  "Cmler  Many 
Flags,"  which  will  open  on  August  jl.  The 
dramatization  of  Louisa  .-Mcott's  "Little 
Women,"  is  a  joint  Shubert  and  Urudy  enter- 
prise; also  "Shan  .Magaii,"  an  Irish  play,  by 
George  H.  Jessop,  in  wliicl,  CJeorj-e  .Macl"ar- 
lane  will  slar.  ami  "The  Drone."  another 
Irish  play.  When  the  (iilbert  and  Sullis-an 
Opera  Coni|)any  return  to  New  Vork  after 
completing  their  tour,  two  more  Gilbert  and 
.Sullivan  operas  will  be  ad<lcd  to  its  list.  One 
of  these  will  l)c  "lolanthc";  the  other  has 
not  liecn  positively  selecteil.  Mr.  Ur.idy.  the 
.Messrs.  ShulK-rt  an<l  Mr.  .\rthur  Collins,  of 
Drury  I^nc,  London,  will  make  two  Xcw 
Vork  pro<luctions  together  at  the  Manhattan 
(  ijiera  House.  These  w  ill  be  the  Drury  Lane 
pantomime, "  "Op  o"  .My  Thumb"  and  the  Drury 
Lane  melodrama,  "  The  Whip."  1£.  H.  Soth- 
ern  and  Julia  .Marlowe  will  continue  under  the 
Shubert  diiection,  playing  a  season  in  New 
York  and  also  an  extended  road  tour.  .Among 
the  musical  hits  that  wilt  go  on  the  nxad  are 
"The  Kiss  Waltz,"  "Tw(.  Little  llridcs,"  with 
James  T.  Powers;  Gaby  Deslys  in  "Vera 
V'iolctta,"  an<l  "The  Whirl  of  Society,"  with 
.-\1  Jolson.  "The  Blue  Bird"  will  again  be 
sent  through  the  country,  and  "Sunuirun"  will 
he  seen  in  other  cities.  The  original  company 
of  "Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings"  will  remain  at 
the  Comedy  Theatre  anil  several  other  organ- 
izations will  go  on  tour  with  this  Scottish 
comedy.  Several  companies  will  also  present 
".■\  Butterfly  on  the  Wheel."  Lewis  Waller, 
the  l".nglish  actor,  will  oi>cn  his  own  season  at 
Daly"s  Theatre  in  September  in  a  new  play  by 
Hilward  Knoblauch  entitled  "Discosering 
.America." 

The  announcements  of  .Messrs.  Klaw  and 
F.rlanger  are  interesting  They  include  "The 
Coiml  of  Luxembourg."  a  musical  play,  which 
has  liad  consi<lcrablc  success  in  London,  and 
"(^\\,  Oh.  Dclphine."  a  musical  comedy  by 
.Messrs.  Caryll  and  McLcllan.  Hut  perhaps 
the  most  important  pro<luction  of  this  manage- 
ment will  be  "Milestones,"  the  new  play  by 
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Arnold  Kennett  and  Fdward  KnoMauch,  which  will  he  ]>rf<cni<-il 
simultaneously  in  New  York  and  Chicagu. 
Another  pljy,  "F.va,"  with  Mlsic  I-'crgUMm  in 
the  leading  role,  <>|H-ns  in  i'liicago.  In  Sc|)- 
tenil>cr  I  Iiarlottc  Walker  opens  in  "The  Trail 
of  the  l.imcsuinc  I'inc,"  and  in  October  Uoberl 
Milliard  will  he  seen  in  "'n»c  Argyle  Case;" 
Edith  Taliallerr<j  goes  to  London  to  play 
"Kebecca  of  Sunnyhrnok  l-'arni ;"  Henry 
Miller  will  continue  in  his  successful  play, 
"The  Rainbow;"  Laura  Hope  Crews  has  a 
new  play  by  A.  E.  Thoin.is.  Other  proiluc- 
tions  by  this  management  arc  "The  Plain 
Woman,"  by  Eugene  Walter;  "The  Money 
Burners,"  by  (ilcii  MacI>onough  anil  Ray- 
mond Hubt>ell  and  "The  Little  Cafe." 

Among  Henry  W.  Savage's  productions  are; 
"The  Million,"  the  farce  which  was  seen  in 
New  York  last  season;  "Little  Boy  Blue," 
the  Viennese  operetta ;  "Everxwoman"  and 
"Excuse  Me."  There  will  also  be  "Tht  Prince 
of  Pilscn,"  with  Jess  Dandy  as  Hans  Wagner, 
and  "The  Merry  Widow,"  with  Mable  Wilbcr 
in  the  title  mic.  "Somewhere  Else."  a  fantasy 
by  Avery  IfepwrMjd  and  tiustav  Luders  will 
also  be  proitucetl, 

Cliarles  Dillingham  will  produce  a  musical 
p;ecc  entitled  "The  Lady  of  the  Slipper,"  book 
by  .Anne  Cal<lwell  and  I-awrence  McCarthy. 
In  the  cast  will  appear  Elsie  Janis,  Lydia 
I^poukowa,  .Montgomery  and  Stone  and 
Joseph  Cawthomc.  .\ftcr  "The  Ijidy  of  the 
Slipper"  Mr.  Dillingham  will  star  Fanny 
War<i  m  "Montniartre,"  a  play  by  Pierre 
E'undia,  which  had  a  nm  in  Pan.-,.  He  will 
also  produce  a  revue  during  the  wmtcr. 

Louis  Mann  will  continue  presenting  "Ele- 
vating a  Husband,"  and  Gara  Lipnian  will 
he  seen  m  a  new  play  written  by  herself  ami 
Samuel  Shipnian,  entitled  "It  Depends  on  the 
Woman." 

William  Faversham  an<l  Julie  Opp  will  be 
seen  in  a  splemlid  rcvivai  of  "Julius  Cirsar." 
Walker  Whiteside  will  present  Vraji  (The 
Duse  of  Japan)  and  Sojin  Kamiyami,  from  the 
Imperial  Theatre  of  Tokio.  to  be  supported 
by  an  American  company,  and  to  appear  in  a 
repertoire  of  Sliakespeare,  Sardou  and  Ibsen 
plays. 

Pierre  Loti  is  coming  to  New  York  for  the 
first  time  to  be  pre-sent  at  the  premiere  of  "The 
Daughter  of  Heaven,"  which  he  wrote  in  col- 
laboration with  Mile  Judith  Giiutier.  Tlie 
play  will  be  presented  at  the  Ceniury  Theatre. 
Only  three  members  of  the  c.ist  are  known — 
Viola  Allen,  Basil  Gill  and  Henry  Bergman — 
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l>coplc  will  lurticijiutc  in  the  performance. 
*  itlicr  mteresting  features  of  tht  Liebler  com- 
pany's announcements  are  the  tstabhslmient 
of  ihc  Children's  Theatre  on  the  ri«if  oi  the 
Lentury  Theatre  and  the  return  to  this  coun- 
try of  both  .\lme.  Sinione  and  the  Irish  play- 
ers. Mme.  Simoiic  is  to  have  a  pLiy  of  the 
linte  of  I/5iiis  Xl\'.  wrilien  for  her  by  Louis 
\.  Parkci  and  1>.  Dcverc  Stack|K)le.  In  Sep- 
teml>er  Robert  Lorraine  is  to  apiK-ar  here,  re- 
viving Ci.  B.  .Shaw's  "Man  and  Sii)ierinan." 
and  later  on  in  the  sea>on  he  may  be  'cen 
in  New  York  in  a  new  play.  II.  B.  Warner  is 
to  ap|>ear  in  a  new  p.ecc  entitlca  "Buxl"  at 
the  Hudson  on  September  f,th.  This  play  is 
from  the  German  of  ,\rno  Hoi/  ami  OM-ar 
Jerschke,  the  English  version  hhving  liecn 
prepared  by  Rudolph  Ucsicr. 

Tliat  popular  young  actor.  Richard  Ben- 
nett, who  appeared  in  "Passers  By"  all  last 
season,  will  be  seen  in  a  new  play  written  by 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson.  Rachel  Crother's 
latest  play,  '"The  Hcrfonls,"  has  been  an- 
nounced as  an  early  New  York  attraction.  ( >n 
l-abor  Day  George  .Miss  will  resume  his  run 
at  Wallack's  in  "Disraeli."  .\ew  plays  by 
Bayard  Veillcr,  George  .'\.  Birminghatn  and 
others  conipletc  this  nunagement's  list  of 
novelties.  "The  (ianlon  of  .\llah,"  with 
Dorothy  Donnelly,  l-awson  Bull  and  .\rtluir 
l''orrest  in  the  cast,  and  "( llivcr  1  wist,"  with 
.Marie  Doro,  Wilton  l.acka>e,  ('onstancc  Col- 
lier and  F.dmund  Brecsc.  both  ojicn  in  Chicago 
about  Labor  Day.  William  Hoilgc  opens  his 
sixth  season  in  "The  Man  from  Home"  in 
BoMon  on  the  same  date.  ".Vlias  Jimmy  \'a!- 
entine"  and  "Pofiian<lcr  Walk"  both  go  on 
lour  again. 

Grace  George  will  appear  at  The  Playhouse 
in  November.  It  is  also  likely  that  she  will 
be  seen  in  "Turandot,"  the  Chinese  play  by 
Yolmocllcr,  produrc<l  by  Prof.  Max  Rcin- 
hardt.  This  play  created  a  tremendous  sensa- 
tion in  Berlin.  Miss  (ieorge  has  a  new  plav 
by  Edward  Slieldon  anil  Harrison  Rhodes;  an- 
other nearly  completed  by  .-\very  Hcrpwuod ; 
another,  entitled  "The  Woman  of  It."  by  a 
noted  English  dramatis),  an<l  "The  Folly  of  It 
\\\"  by  Horace  Collins.  .Mi.ss  George  will 
carry  out  her  plan  of  a  repertoire  .season  at 
The  Playhouse. 

Justin  Huntley  McCarthy  hjis  delivered  the 
manuscript  of  "Charlemagne,  the  Conqueror" 
to  Mr.  Brady.  Robert  Mantcll  is  to  appear  in 
this  production.  With  Mr.  Mantcll  and  a  spe- 
cial star  cast  Mr.  Brady  (ConitHutd  on  fage  xi) 
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The  "Daughter  of  Heaven"  and  Its  Strange  Authors 


NEXT  nwiiili  the  Century  Theatre  will  produce  a  spectacle 
ilrama  that  will  suq>as&  even  its  own  record  in  the  similar 
priMliKiion»  uf  "'nie  liliie  liird"  and  "Tlie  Garden  of 
Allah."  The  play,  which  will  require  f"ur  liundrc<l  persons  fur 
its  iincrpri-tati<m,  lia*  the  title  "The 
Daughter  of  Heaven."  Its  theme  is 
the  sclf-niartyrdom  of  an  empress;  its 
cause  of  action  the  spirit  that  animates 
a  Kentucky  feii<l,  the  hatred  (lcc|>cncd 
by  centuries  of  granite-like  tradition 
and  broa<lened  to  the  borders  of  two 
empires. 

The  writing  of  this  play  caused  a 
strange  mental  mating,  that  of  two 
Orientalists,  Judith  (iauticr.  daughter 
of  the  famous  poet,  Theophilc  Gautier, 
and  Pierre  Loti.  the  well-known 
academician  and  novelist.  To  genius 
a  spark  of  fact  is  often  enough  to 
kindle  a  conflagration  of  inspired 
creation.  I. ess  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  a  revolution  place<l  a 
Ming  <lcsccndant  upon  the  throne  at 
Nankin.  His  reign  of  seventeen  years  was  characterized  hy  his 
happy  subjects  as  "The  era  of  heavenly  peace."  yet  after  his  death 
the  revolt  against  this  overturning  of  tradition  began.  His  body 
was  disinterred  and  bumecl,  and  its  ashes  cast  to  the  winds  and 
sea.  .'Ml  records  of  the  era  of  heavenly  peace  were  burned.  That 
one  of  native  Chinese  bUiod  should  have  ruled  instead  of  the  all- 
conquering  Tartars  shocketl  the  sense  of  tradition.  The  awful 
fact  was  cxpungc<l  from  history.  Only  "foreign  devils"  dare  re- 
vive it  in  stor>-  or  drama. 
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I'pon  such  foundation  of  fact  Judith  Gautier  and  Pierre  Loti — 
who  have  never  met,  but  have  comlucted  their  collaboration  by 
correspondence— have  reared  their  sirucmre.  Insteiid  of  a  Son 
of  Heaven  ruling  at  N'ankiu,  a*  contemjiorary  of  the  Tartar  Em- 
peror enthroned  at  I'ekin,  the  authors 
make  the  ruler  a  Daughter  of  Heaven. 
-She  is  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  the  pure 
t^hincse  ble^od.  Tradition  has  it  titat 
for  three  centuries  no  Chinese  woman 
has  ever  loved  a  Tartar.  Here  exists 
the  possibility  of  a  love  interest.  The 
authors  create  a  hero,  a  Tartar  Em- 
peror, who  desires  to  unite  all  inter- 
ests and  factions  in  his  vast  empire. 
He  hears  of  the  great  beauty  of  the 
rc!>cl  lunprcss  at  .Vankin  and  desires 
to  gaze  upon  his  beautiful  enemy. 
.-\gainst  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his 
Counselors  he  makes  a  journey  into 
the  rebel  country.  He  gazes  upon  her 
beauty  and  sees  that  fame  has  not  out- 
run its  greatness.  That  drama  which 
is  conflict  of  wills,  the  crossing  of  the 
swords  of  love  and  tradition,  of  love  and  patriotism,  follows. 

The  first  act  lakes  place  at  Nankin.  The  occasion  is  the  con- 
secration of  the  regent,  who  is  to  reign  during  her  srvn's  minority. 
The  Em^ieror  arrives  from  I'ekin  in  the  disguise  of  a  viceroy  from 
a  southern  pri'vince  and  enters  the  royal  gardens.  He  watches 
the  procession  of  eunuchs  bearing  the  mai<ls  of  honor  in  palan- 
quins to  the  palace.  There  appears  a  beautiful  child  attemlcd  by 
a  bodyguard  of  slaves  and  a  tutor.  It  is  the  little  Emjicror,  whose 
widowed  mother  is  that  day  to  be  crowned  regent    The  regal 
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infant  sees  the  (lisg\iised  stranger  and  conceives  a  childish  fancy 
for  him.  The  infant,  who  has  been  plavirig  with  a  pinwheel,  pre- 
sents it  til  the  stranger  with  the  words: 

"YiMi  may  give  this  for  tne  to  >inir  little  boy.'' 

"Alas !  dear  child,"  returns  the  sover- 
eign, who  is  his  hereditary  enemy,  "1  liave 
no  sun. ' 

■"Then  keep  it  yourself,"  returns  the 
little  one,  "in  nK>mury  of  a  child  who  has 
no  father." 

The  invader  accepts  the  childish  gift, 
fastens  it  in  his  rolie  of  purple  silk,  cn- 
cnisle<l  with  embroidery  of  >{cn's.  I'hick- 
ing  one  of  these  gems,  a  nihy,  from  his 
breast,  he  places  it  in  the  tiny,  o»itsirctche<l 
hand. 

"I  thank  Yuur  Majesty,"  he  says,  "Ac- 
cept in  exchange  this  jewel  in  remem- 
brance of  one  whose  greatest  wish  would 
be  to  have  y<ju  for  his  son." 

The  child  resumes  his  way  to  the  palace 
and  the  curtain  descends  upon  a  scene,  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  which  prepares  the 
mind  for  the  cirania  which  follows.  The 
second  scene  of  this  act  reveals  the  throne 
room  of  ihc  palace  at  Nankin.  Again  the 
lad  of  the  Ming  dynasty  is  shown,  but 
this  time  there  sits  enthroned  Ix'sirlc  him 
a  woman  of  regal  ami  surpassing  beauty. 

For  this  scene  KrIwanI  .\loningc.  the  wcnic  artisi.  |iaid  a  spe- 
cial visit  to  China  to  get  inspiration  for  his  big  canvases.  He 
will  furnish  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  royal  i>alace  nf  China, 
its  priceless  silks,  its  magnificent  cndiroidcries  and  wrought 
images  of  the  golden  dragon.  The  wnnlrohc  artist  brought  from 
Milan,  for  the  correct  costuming  of  the  l>lay.  will  make  the 
robes  an<|  jewels  worn  b\'  the  regent  the  most  sinnplnous  seen 
upon  the  .Vmerican  stage. 

But  the  authors,  who  Untnv  their  China  so  profoiui<lly.  care 
less  for  effects  of  the  eye  than  for  those  of  the  mind.  What  they 
have  created  as  an  appeal  of  uni<|uc  power  to  the  dramatic  sense 
of  the  audience 
is  the  following 
s|x-ech  made  frtjm 
his  knees  by  the 
Tartar  Rmperor. 
still  disguised  as 
Viceroy  from  the 
South.  In  tones 
of  so  strong 
emotion  that  the 
regent  bends  the 
royal  head  to 
liear.  her  cheek 
overs|>read  by  a 
pink  flush,  he 
says : 

"O.  DlTine  Ma- 
jmly!  why  am  I. 
ynur  slavi',  Ihouiili 
at  this  moment  a 
dimiitary  of  t  h  «• 
Fm|iirc,  not  an  im- 
miirlal,  li>  rnaltic 
mc  III  create  for 
)nu  a  path  of  ctrr- 
nal  tr'iimplt  tn  nvrr- 
cninr  .1  Ihrcalinini: 
fate?  WIiv  's  m> 
will,  »o  frrvrnll> 
d«irou<  of  rri'attnK 
for  )ro'.i  a  united 
and  triumphant 
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prtigms,  so  powerless?  Because  of  my  inability  lo  conquer  any  fate  that 
thcaicns  you,  what  a  tumult  of  detirn  and  emotions  torment  my  soul! 
Bcholrl,  howrvrr,  In  what  extent  the  celestial  brilliance  of  ynur  presence 
rnliRhtnis  and  inspires  me.  A  daj/ling  liuht  that  rmanatu  from  Your 
Majisty  srcms  to  drive  the  foRs  from  Itic  linriimi  and  to  pierce  tlic 
shadiiwii.  and  I  sic  >iiu  yondir  in  ilir  lutUrt- 
of  the  Mings.  I  see  you  scaled  and  all  iwwer- 
ful  on  thr  itironc  of  thr  Tartar  Kmperor.  Thr 
immrnir  empire.  unitc<l  and  at  peace,  itrelciKs 
limrath  tlwjsc  lilllr  feel  a  carpet  of  glory.  No. 
destiny  will  n^vrr  prrvail  in  any  criH'l  inlrni 
toward  ynu.  Krfnrc  your  sat:ml  presence  war 
will  nut  prevail,  l-or  some  persons,  superior  lo 
th-:  rest,  do  nut  the  lawi  of  earth  anil  hriiviti 
M-rm  lo  yield"  Kerall  that  lirautiful  wmnan 
who  (-i»iM|uercil  I  he  heart  of  a  sovcreisni.  y'liir 
ancestor,  and  who.  wheti  she  had  fallen  from 
imperial  favor,  smiled  vi  serenely  at  her  exe 
rutionrrs  that  lliey  fluni:  their  weapons  and 
themselves  at  her  feci.  So.  Imperial  .Maje«ly, 
may  you  always  Iriiiniph  over  innlrvolcnl  fate!" 

Deeply  moved,  the  I*-mpress.  leaning 
toward  the  kneeling  man,  replies: 

'"  I  h;inki,  my  nnlilc  sulijecl.  Your  ilarini; 
niinls  liavc  siirMrised.  hut  they  have  also 
charmed  us.  The  Iracic  conditions  of  (he 
rcKcnc)  are  an  excuse  for  ardent  lliimuhls  and 
iinii|ue  discourse.  We  have  liceii  profoundly 
movril  hy  your  proidieiic  vision.  I  hanks  lu 
you  and  thanks  lo  all." 

The  second  act  iliscloses  the  regent  in 
the  royal  gardens.    To  her  iMvilion  she 
summons  an  astrologer,  whom  she  asks 
the  nteaning  of  a  strange  and  troubling  dream. 

"I  dreamed  that  I  was  aliout  t<i  herome  the  prey  of  a  serpiii*.  'Twas 
a  serpent  with  shining  scales.  Slowly  he  wound  himself  alx'Ut  me.  C!4id 
upon  coil  was  encompassinK  my  piTvin.  Y-M,  slaring  into  his  brilliant, 
cruel  eyes  I  did  not  resist.  I  twcame  lanifuid,  yet  the  L-ingiior  of  that 
yieldiiiK  was  delishtful.  By  a  supreme  effiirt  I  tried  lo  free  myself  from 
his  deadly  roils  and  awoke.  Tell  me,  O  man  who  reads  the  stars,  what 
means  this  lofmcnting  vision?" 

"Your  .Majesty,  what  you  saw  was  the  dragon  of  China,  eominit  lo 
rnti  yon  of  your  grealrst  treasure.    But  the  Phirnix  will  rscafic." 

There  is  another  meeting  l)etwcen  the  I'"mpress  and  the  l''m- 
per.ir.  whom  she  has  enslaved.    It  is  after  two  Tartars  have 

attempted  t<i  kiil- 
nap  the  infant 
Fmperor,  .^pies 
from  the  advanc- 
ing Maiichii  anny 
have  gained  en- 
trance to  the  |>al- 
acc.  and  only  hy 
an  accident  lieen 
fnilcil  in  their  ef- 
fort at  royal  kid- 
napping. The 
ICmpress  says  to 
him : 

"You  gave  my 
si>n  a  marveUitisly 
carvcil  irwel  1 1  e 
is  charmed  l>y 
the  gift  and  de- 
sires that  I  pr<%ent 
you,  tin  his  lielialf. 
this  einhirm  of  the 
Empress,  a  IlKrnix 
with  wing<i  of  sap* 
phirea  and  ruhies." 

The  F.nH>cror, 
still  in  his  dis- 
guise a<  X'iceroi, 
sinks  til  his  knees, 
Stretching  forth 
a  trembling  hand 
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for  this  sign  of  royal  favor,  he  replies  with  much  emotion : 
"I  swear  it  shall  never  leave  mc!" 

The  Empress  looks  at  him  with  a  half  royal,  half  womanly 
glance,  and  then,  attaching  the  jewel  to  his  belt,  he  continues 
with  agitaiiuti: 

"I'ntil  this  day  I  have  seen  only  the  nesU  ot  commun  Inrdt  and  did 
not  believe  there  existed  that  wonderful  hird,  the  Pli<tTiix.    But  In-day  ray 
eyes  have  been  oprnni,    Her  existence  has  been  revealed  t«>  me." 
The  regent  sighs.    Mournfully  she  replies: 

"Ala*!   The  llMtnix  and  the  Dragon  nowadays  are  laden  with  rhams 
aiid  eannut  Hy  tu  the  clouds  as 
they  would  like," 

"Would  that  1  were  the  'larlar 
F.mperor  who  reigns  at  Pekin!" 

The  empress  liH>ks  closely 
at  him,  her  tnanner  showing 
alarm. 

"What  a  strange  desire!  You 
would  wish  to  be  my  mortal 
enemy?"' 

"Only  to  place  all  China  at  your 
feet.  So  tiat  1  might  return  to 
you,  of  the  pure  blood  of  China, 
lliat  throne  which  wa»  »ized  by 
the  usurper,  and  thereafter  to  be- 
come your  faithful  subject." 

"What  a  dream!  I'rnm  litis 
Tartar  Hmjieror  I  would  be  able 
to  accept  nothinR  but  death.  On 
not  wish  to  be  any  other  than 
yourself,  for  no  cme  else  has  ever 
awaxcneil  in  mc  such  deep  sym- 
pathy. Ou  not  forsake  the  palace. 
.■\wait  the  toyal  order.  Since  you 
are  not  ambitious  for  yourself,  I 
will  be  ambitious  for  you  and  keep 
you  near  me." 

As  she  moves  away,  smiling 
a  sweet  an<l  stately  farewell, 
her  ro)'al  admirer  gives  his 
tiiyslerious  assurance : 

"Whether  my  person  is  near  or 
far,  my  thmiiihts  will  always  re- 
main prostrated  at  the  feet  of  your 
Majesty." 

rtricfly  the  pair  rejwrt  their 
conclusions  from  this  strange 
interview.  To  her  lady  in 
waiting  the  regent  says  sigh- 
ingly : 

"I  have  been  foolish,  but  how 
happy  are  the  foolish  one»!  The 
w  rtrds  (lew  I  rum  my  mouth  as  cap- 
tive birds  spring  through  the  door  for  a  moment  left  open.   My  joy  be- 
trayed me." 

The  Tartar  Emperor  to  his  councilor  says: 

"By  my  disguise  1  have  triumphed,  l-'or  the  first  time  in  thrice  an 
hundred  years  a  Chinese  woman  loves  a  Tartar." 

The  clima.x  of  the  play,  the  "big  act"  which  represents  the 
ambition  of  every  playwright,  every  manager  ati<l  every  actor, 
shows  the  Empress  and  her  faithful  atlendanl>i  in  retreat  at  ihe 
last  place  of  refuge  of  the  Chinese,  the  door  of  her  ancestral 
tomb.    Says  one  of  her  faithful  courtiers: 

"Your  soldiers.  U  Daughter  of  Heaven,  beseech  a  last  favor." 
"Whatever  they  wish  is  thrir*." 

"See,  they  are  pilmg  the  wihmI  higlu  It  is  their  wish  to  die  before  Ihe 
Tartars  arrive.  It  is  their  supreme  wish  that  after  they  have  mounted 
the  funeral  pyre  your  .Majesty  shall  light  it  with  your  gracious  hands" 

.\  soldier  approaches,  bearing  a  burning  torch.  With  steady 
hand  the  I-'inprcss  receives  it  and  turns  a  serene  face  u))on  the 
pitiable  remnant  of  her  army.  The  speech  that  follows  is  one  of 
those  which  players  regard  as  a  prize  and  an  opportunity.  I''1ing- 
ing  the  torch  uixin  the  pyre  she  cries : 

"O,  my  belovetl  soldiers.  I.  loo,  am  dead  as  you.  Already  1  am  a  dead 
Woman,  dead  to  all  which  is  not  of  Ihe  fury  of  battle  and  vengeance  and 
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haired  which  knows  no  mercy.  May  the  brighlness  of  your  bravery 
illumine  tlie  world!" 

The  soldiers  spring  into  the  flames,  singing: 

"May  our  little  king  live!  .May  he  live  long  and  happily!" 

As  the  smoke  ascends  and  is  wrapping  the  soldiers  round,  the 
distant  tread  of  an  arnty  h  heard.  Knowing  that  the  Tartars 
.ire  approaching,  the  Empress  enters  the  tomb.  Standing  at  its 
doi:ir  she  cries  to  the  remaining  soldiers  waiting  their  turn  n(x>n 
the  funeral  pyre : 

-riosc  upon  me  this  door  nf  lironse  forever.    Seal  tightl),  my  friend*. 

ih"  laxi  italaer  of  >our  Kmpress. 
Knll  up  the  great  rock  Wall  well 
in  her  tnmh  the  living  dead!" 

.•\s  the  Tartar  army  appears 
the  Empress  vanishes  and  the 
-oldiers  swing  back  the  huge 
bronze  do^ir.  The  army  of  Tar- 
tars frenzie<lly  attack  the  little 
guard  of  Chine.se  suldicrs.  The 
Tartars  force  their  wa>  to  the 
door  uf  the  tomb.  .\mid  sounds 
of  frenzied  attacks  the  curtain 
falls. 

In  the  last  act  the  interest  is 
as  strong,  the  cnnllict  as  great, 
as  in  the  thinl.  Like  the  first 
act.  this  has  two  scenes.  The 
first  is  the  place  of  excmtion. 
There  many  of  the  captive  si>!- 
diers,  remaining  faithful  to  the 
.Ming  d\ nasty,  are  about  to  be 
l>ehcaded.  .At  the  last  moment 
comes  an  order  trom  the  T.ir- 
tar  Emperor  to  stop  the  execu- 
tion. Tlie  final  s<-enc  is  that  of 
an  aiMlience  of  the  defeated 
Empress  from  Nankin  with  the 
Emperor  at  Pckin.  The  dia- 
logue reveals  that  while  they 
talk  the  funeral  of  the  little 
Emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty 
is  taking  place.  The  Emperor 
endeavors  to  lead  her  to  a  place 
on  the  throne  beside  him.  She 
resists.    He  sa.vs: 

"It  was  not  to  satisfy  a  mere 
whim  that   I   wished  to  sec  you 
se.-iird  here.   What  we  have  to  say 
to  each  other  is  solemn  indeed.  Il 
is  a  conference  between  two  rulers, 
helwren  two  great  powers,  an  pmi>eror  and  an  Kmi>re»A.    Here,  apart 
from  (liMurliing  inlUunt-i->,  we  sh.ill  lie  alilt-  In  nmsider  wisely  our  grnlly 
mission." 

"Ilelween  an  Emperor  and  an  Empress?   I  am  a  i><«)r  liealen  captive." 
"Ynii  are  still  a  sovereign,  doubly  sovereign,  roistre*s  of  all  China  and 
arbiter  nf  my  mtnil  and  h'-art." 

Ill  the  voice  of  one  In  .i  wretched  dream,  the  Empress  answers: 

".\ly  dead  await  me.  Iheir  voices  are  in  my  ears.  They  call  mc.  1 
must  go!" 

The  Emperor  seizes  her  hand. 

"I  must  speak  to  you.  Listen!  When  I  met  you  I  hail  lie  en  all  my  life 
a  dreamer.  I'pnn  seeing  yon  I  awoke.  From  being  a  passive  1  became  an 
active  ruler  nf  my  |>enple.  There  have  been  many  obstacles  to  overcome. 
I'irst  1  returned  from  your  palace  tn  this  yellow  city.  1  snatched  fnmi 
(he  hands  of  malefactors  the  power  which  they  had  swayed  in  my  name 
while  I  dreamed  dreams  of  an  empire  of  peace.  The  war  was  in  progress. 
Hatred  prowled  the  land.  Chinese  and  Tartars  howled  like  wild  beasts 
The  air  smelled  of  blood.   1  could  not  stop  il  at  once.   You  know  this?" 

'■Ve»." 

'One  cannot  strangle  the  w<ilf  of  war  hy  one  grasp  of  hands.  I>o 
you  believe  that  1  did  all  I  could  to  save  your  son?" 
"\'es,  now  I  believe  it." 

"I  am  telling  you  this  so  that  jou  will  Hot  hate  me," 
'1  do  not  hate  you."  ,  , 
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"Your  faithful  sub- 
jects suflcrcd  am)  died 
aRaiiiM  my  will.  I  have 
i!(»uei]  an  uriler  of 
mercy  lo  all.  Already 
the  effect  is  shown, 
I  he  martyrdom  h  a  i 
c«a»cd.*' 

"I  grant  that  you  arc 
my  ureal  and  generous 
foe." 

"Not  foe.  Your 
lover.  But  of  my  love 
I  Harcd  not  speak  winir 
war  was  hetwren  hi." 

  "For   that    I  tliank 

you." 

"On  my  ears  your 
wonis  fall  cold  and  rrmotc  a*  icy 
rain  in  winter.  Listen.  I  im|ili>rir 
you.  Thoueh  war  has  been  be- 
tween us,  thnuKh  your  »on  i«  paw 
ing  on  his  way  to  the  fort'Kt  of  the 
last  repose,  I  hold  to  my  dream  of 
extinguishine  by  our  marriage  the 
halm]  of  three  crnturifs.  My 
dream  is  of  our  love  and  bringing 
peace  to  our  Empire." 

"Ever  since  I  saw  your  well  re- 
membered face  and  you  bade  me 
lit  iK'nide  you  on  that  throne  I 
have  understood  " 

".^nd  your  wish?'" 

"The  ccntuiics  arc  stronger  than 
I.  My  dead  are  stronger  than  your 
living.  So  great  a  river  of  blood 
has  ilowetl  bttwrrn  u«  that  we  ain 
not  cross  it.  No  Emperor  of  the 
Tartars  shall  ever  clasp  my  living 
band.   Farewell  I" 

She  takes  a  vial  of  p-tison 
from  licr  Mt.  avows  her  love 
for  hill),  and  dies  wilh  tii>  arms- 
enfolding  her.  After  what 
seems  a  long  time  of  silent 
grief,  he  lays  her  body  gently 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  bids 

the  tlirong  waiting  in  the  audience  chamber  enter  and  salute  the 
Empress  of  China. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  play.  The  story  of  it.s  authors  is  as 
unusual.  Both  are  mentally  and  largely  in  a  social  sense  hermits. 
Judith  Gautier  knows  more  about  Oiina  than  the  Chinese  them- 
selves, because  she  has  delved  yet  more  deeply  into  its  rich  past. 
She  knows  the  habits,  the  color,  the  language  of  China.  She  is 
impatient  of  the  present  because  to  her  it  is  commonpljicc,  insipid. 
Of  her,  her  illustrious  father  .said :  "She  is  the  most  astonishing 
creature  in  the  world.  She  has  a  marvelous  brain,  but  a  brain 
that  has  absolutely  no  correlation  with  her  personality,  her  con- 
duct or  her  state  in  life.  Before  a  sheet  of  paper  she  is  merc'y 
an  unconscious  instrument."  So  said  he  to  the  Ctoncourts. 

She  discounts  the  value  of  her  work.  She  laughs  at  it.  A 
literary  critic,  deeply  impressed  with  her  work,  calling  on  her  to 
talk  with  her  about  it,  was  annoyed  and  revolted  at  her  task, 
which  was  profoundly  engaging  her  and  which  she  continued. 
She  %vas  cutting  from  a  raw  turnip  the  statuette  of  Angeliquc, 
which  she  had  seen  in  the  salon  the  day  before,  and  that  it  was 
a  clever  reproduction  the  disgusted  literary  critic  admitted. 

She  lives  in  an  apartment  so  loftily  raised  above  the  streets  of 
Paris  that  her  admirers  have  named  it  "The  Tower  of  Ivory." 

"Here  I  am  in  the  Paris  I  love,"  she  exclaims.  "Although  in 
it  I  am  not  of  it.  So  far  am  I  above  the  noises  of  the  day  that 
the  sound  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  great  world  below  me 
rarely  reaches  me.  Here  I  hear  no  light  rumors ;  the  sound  of 
scandal  dies  away  l>efore  it  mounts  so  high." 

Yet  brilliant  folk  of  the  world  of  art  and  letters  and  diplomacy 


muunt  to  the  tower 
that  houses  the  gift- 
ed woman.  Many 
of  these  are  Chinese. 
"Never."  it  has 
been  said,  "has  a 
Chinaman  of  high 
rank  passed  through 
t  h  e  city  without 
.sto]>ping  to  drink 
green  tea  willi  her 
and  look  at  the  man- 
iistripts  locked  in- 
side laijuered  boxes, 
and  admire  this 
woman   who  renew.s 
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continent  of  Htirojjc  the  poeti- 
cal delights  which  enchanted 
delicate  minds  of  the  largest 
empire  in  the  time  of  the 
dynasty  of  song.  She  wrote 
"Livre  <lc  Jade"  while  a  mere 
girl,  and  "The  Dragon  Im- 
perial" two  years  afterward, 
leaping  at  nnce  into  a  fame 
which  .she  despisetl.  Her 
memoirs  concern  her  distin- 
guished father  and  his  illus- 
trious contemporaries  far  more 
than  herself.  In  them  she  dc- 
scrilics  "a  very  singular  jierson 
who  came  into  the  room  with- 
out any  noise  and  bowed  hit 
head.  He  looked  to  me  like  a 
priest  without  a  soutane."  He 
was  Baudelaire. 

"  'I  intrixliicc  my  daughter 
t:>  you.'  said  my  father. 

"  Wh.'    snul    tlic  strange- 
lix>king  person,  'this  is  the  mys- 
terious "Quaragon"  of  whom 
one  often  hears  but  whom  one  never  sees.    N'ou  have  made  her 
as  far  as  I  can  sec  after  the  model  of  your  dreaius,  for  she  I'Kiks 
just  like  a  little  Greek  girl.'  " 

".•^hc  was  a  tall,  dark  young  girl,  a  sculptured  figure,  yet  grace- 
ful, with  a  bright  face,  wide,  deep  black  eyes,  wilh  a  luminous 
smile,  an  admirable  figure  of  a  woman,"  was  de  Goncourt's  im- 
pressionistic sketch  of  her. 

Of  Pierre  Loti,  her  collaborator,  much  is  known.  He  also 
lives  remote  from  the  world  at  Rochcfort.  where  he  was  liom. 
He  preserves  in  the  garden  a  plot  of  flowers  like  those  he  ad- 
mired when  a  youth  in  his  mother's  garden.  His  house  he  has 
transformed  into  probably  the  most  remarkable  one  in  France. 
There  he  has  the  reproduction  of  a  mosque,  where,  if  he  ever 
worships,  he  is  sairl  to  worship,  for  he  has  confessed  that  he  has 
the  soul  of  a  Mohammedan.  In  this  house  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
Chinese  throne  room,  and  there  is  a  chamber  that  duplicates  the 
mysterious  rooms  of  India.  Tliere  he  gives  banquets  of  Oriental 
splenrlor  when  he  is  moved  to  intercourse  of  his  kind,  which  is 
not  often,  for  a  visiting  friend  tells  of  the  strange  reception  ac- 
cordc<l  him  when  he  railed  upon  \joti  while  one  of  the  fre<|ucnt 
moods  of  silence  was  upon  him. 

The  author  grasped  his  han<l  and  said,  "You  are  welcome,  but 
you  must  not  expect  me  to  talk  to  you."  and  together  they  smoked 
in  silence  until,  an  hour  later,  the  visitor  took  his  leave.  It  was 
his  love  of  shade  and  silence  and  solitude  that  moved  his  fellow 
officers  of  the  French  navy  to  give  him  the  name  "Pierre  Loti," 
which  he  adapted  in  one  of  his  earliest  books,  and  by  which  he 
has  been  known  ever  since.  Ada  Pattebson. 
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WHATS    the    maltcr,    little      All^HT  »     it         (Oi  J 

girl;  s<«nc,hinK  wrong?"  TypC        tO  Urd 


little 
mg?' 

The  man  askeJ  llie  ques- 
tion with  ihe  gt-nllf  patcrnalisin  of  the  stage  as  he  followed  ti'.e 
young  acircs>  out  of  the  elevator  into  the  lower  lohby  of  the 
hig  theatrical  office  huililing.  She  sinileJ  grntcfully.  The  smii- 
jMthy  in  his  voire  was  what  she  iiec<lc<l.  and  he.  being  a  seasoned 
actor  and  cognizant  of  feminine  moods,  knew  she  was  ready  to 
cry  over  something,  in  s|)itc  of  the  careless  shrug  with  which 
she  replied: 

"Oh,  nothing  particular.  I've  just  come  out  of  Wahlman's 
ofliee.  I  was  after  the  ingemie  part  of  Nancy  in  that  new  pro- 
duction of  his.  'Innocence.'  I  thought  I'd  get  it,  felt  sure  of  it, 
in  fact,  for  Wahlnian  had  sent  for  me.  I've  been  with  him  be- 
fore, and  he  likes  mv  work.   Now  he  says — " 

"Yes?" 

"He  says  I  won't  do.  I'm  not  the  'type.'  " 
"VVIiat  is  the  'type?'  " 

"Well,  she's  innocent  and  unsophisticateil,  and  all  that — just 
the  kind  of  part  I've  always  done,  but  she's  rather  tall  ami 
athletic,  loo.  That's  where  I  slippc<l  up.  Wahlman  looked  tne 
over  and  turned  me  down  cold." 

"He  didn't  s,iy  you  couldn't  f>lay  the  f)art?" 

"It  amounted  to  that.  He  .said  I  didn't  look  it.  So  what's  the 
user" 

"Didn't  you  try  to  make  him  give  you  a  clianec?" 

"Of  cour.sc  I  did.    I  told  him  I  could  play  it — that  I  wasn't 


^fshorl,  even  if  I  wasn't  exactly  tall, 
CITjrand  that  I  could  make  up  to  look  like 
I ;  anything  he  wantetl." 
"Why  didn't  yon  insist  until  you  persuailcd  him?" 
"No  use — he  said  I  wasn't  the  t\ff,  and  that  settled  it.  So  I — 
I  beg  ynur  pardon!   What  did  yon  say?" 

"Nothing."  replie<l  the  old-time  actor,  slightly  confused.  "I 
only  coughed.  When  I  hear  that  word  'lypr  it  alsvays  chokes  me. 
Hut  I'll  tell  yon  where  you  made  the  mistake,  my  dear.  V'ou 
told  Wahlman  you  could  make  up  to  look  the  part.  >'t>K  should 
have  made  uf  before  you  tceiil  to  see  him." 
"I  don't  undcrstan<l." 

"Come  hack  further  into  the  hallway,  out  of  tlw  nish.  and  I'll 
explain.  .  .  .  So!  .  .  .  Now.  to  begin  with,  this  'tyfjc' 
fad  of  managers  and  authors  is  doing  more  to  crush  the  art  of 
acting  than  any  other  enemy  it  has.  That  is  conceded  by  prac- 
tically everybody.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  ileny  that  if 
the  man.igcr  can  find  an  .ictor  who  naturally  fills  every  physical 
rei|uircment  of  a  character  as  the  .lutlior  conceives  him,  it  sa%e5 
trouble.  This  actor  may  not  jilay  the  |>art  as  well  as  would  an- 
other who  does  not  lixJc  the  character  before  he  goes  into  the 
dressing-room,  but  he  is  the  "type.*  and  that  gels  hint  the  en- 
gagement." 

"That's  true,"  sighed  the  ingenue.  "So  what  arc  you  going  to 
do  about  it?" 

The  ferule  of  the  old-timer's  cane  struck  the  ntarble  floor  so 
emphatically  that  it  rang  iigain. 


\\  IllU 
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"I'll  tell  you  what  to  »lo  abmit  it — what 
1  did  two  seasons  ago,  and  which  gave  me  a 
part  tliat  I've  kc]jt  ever  since." 

"Yc>,  I've  seen  )oti  in  it,"  lirnkc  in  the  in- 
genue. "It's  Kichard  Croszi-dl,  tlic  jouiij; 
fcDow  in  "A  Man  and  His  Money."  Yon 
ha\e  only  a  scraigiii  niakc-np,  and  yet — " 

"Exactly,  kichard  (Vo.rriWi  is  a  tall, 
thin  youngster,  and  I'm  just  the  opix)sitc. 
I  am  almost  short,  I  am  not  very  young,  and 
1  weigh  nearly  two  hundrcil  pounds.  Of 
course  1  get  the  effect  of  hcignt  and  slini- 
ncss  liy  the  ordinary  tricks  of  the  dressing- 
room  that  every  actor  knows — "raisers'  in 
my  shoes,  high  heels,  pumpaduur  wig,  ver- 
tical lines  in  making  up  the  face,  l)elting  in. 
and  so  forth.  There's  nothing  in  that.  Any 
actor  who  knows  his  husiness  could  look 
like  Nicliord  C  roswll.  The  point  is  that  I 
was  the  'Ijik'  when  I  went  alter  the  en- 
gagement." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  were  slim  at  that 
lime?" 

"\o.  I  was  stouter  than  1  am  now,  it 
anything — before  I  saw  the  manager.  Vet 
as  soon  as  he  lixtked  at  me  he  decided  tliat 
1  was  the  'type'  he  wanted.  1  saw  it  in  his 
eye." 

"Vou  knew  what  the  character  was  to 
look  like  before  yuu  went  to  him,  of 
course  ?" 

"C'erlainly.    I  got  that  from  the  agents. 
.And  it  worried  me,  too,  for  I  diim't  know 
whether  I  could  make  it.    However,  I  de- 
termined to  have  a  good  try,  so  1  went  to 
my  room  at  the  boarding  house,  locked  myself  in  an<l  worked  in 
front  of  the  mirror  for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  was 
a  pretty  fair  Ukbard  (.VoxtirW,  so  far  as  general  apiK-arance 
weiu.    It  was  harder  to  make  up  for  him  then  than  it  ever  has 
been  since.    1  had  to  use  a  light  niakc-up  on  my  face,  and  it  took 
a  lot  of  digging  through  my  wardrobe  to  find  liglit-litting  clothes 
that  I  could  wear.    1  found  a  striivd  suit  that  1  hadn't  usc<I  for 
three  years — and  1  had  been  steadily  getting  heavier  ever  since. 
However,  I  squeczeil  into  the  ccxxX  and  waistcoat  and  poured  my- 
self into  the  trnu.scrs.   Then  I  put  on  a  pair  of  special  shoes  that 
ad<led  two  inches 
to  my  height,  and 
lopped  off  with 
a     blonde  wig 
brushed     up  in 
front,  which  gave 
me  an   inch  or 
two  marc." 

"That  sounds 
well,"  observed 
the  closely-listen- 
ing ingenue,  with 
professional  di.<- 
cernment.  "You 
must  have  Icxiked 
niHr'i  taller  and 
thinner." 

"I    did.  As 
soon   as    I  was 
ready  I  hustled 
over  to  the  man- 
ager's oflice,     It  was  an  inside  room,  looking  into  an  air- 
shaft,  with  hardly  any  daylight.    But  I  wouldn't  have  cared 
if  it  had  l>een  floode<l  with  sunshine,  for  L  felt  sure  my 
make-up  was  manager-proof.  Anyhow,  before  I  came  out  I  had  Juliet. 
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a  promise  of  the  part,  and  was  told  to  drop 
in  the  ne.xt  day  to  sign  the  contract." 

"Then  you  had  to  make  up  all  over 
again  ?" 

"Yes.  but  I  didn't  mind  thai.  It  was 
easier  than  the  first  lime  l!cside>,  one. 
can  atVord  a  little  trouble  for  the  sake  of 
a  good  engagement — ami  I  was  actually 
getting  the  salary  I'll  asked  for." 

"lint  when  the  manager  saw  you  at  re- 
hcirsal,  didn't  he  nuticc  the  ililTcrence  in 
your  looks?  i>r  did  you  make  up  all  the 
lime?" 

"I  )nly  for  the  first  two  or  three  re- 
hearsals, until  the  slage  manager  gut  used 
to  me.  After  that  he  wasn't  Whcring 
alKtui  my  ap|H.-arance.  He  had  too  much 
else  to  do.  .Ml  he  wante<l  of  me  then  was 
that  I  shoiil'l  get  the  lines  and  business,  and 
I  workctl  hard  to  do  that.  .\\  the  ilress  re- 
hcar.'ial  I  was  careful  to  Kxik  the  |>art,  and 
I  made  a  hit  at  the  o|>cning  pcrturmancc. 
That  gave  me  a  5trangle-h<dd  on  the  part, 
and  I've  kc]it  it  ever  since." 

"I  wish  I'd  seen  you  before  I  calleil  on 
Walilman  about  .V<ii(4y,"  niurmurcd  the 
girl. 

"It  isn't  too  late.  You  know  what  he 
wants  now.  (.io  home  and  makt  up  ft>r  it. 
and  give  hnn  anoii.er  try  to-morrow.  If 
you  look  like  it  then,  he'll  think  he  didn't 
sec  straight  to-<lay." 

The  ingenue  shook  her  bead  doubtfully. 
"I'll  do  it,  but   1   haven't  much  hope. 
•LITTLE  Bov  BLUE-  wouldn't  have  if  you'd  heard  Walil- 

man talk.    He  isn't  very  cconojuizing." 

.\gain  the  old-timer  struck  h:>  cane  on  the  floor  with  im- 
palieiit  force. 

"I  tell  you,  kidilo,  you  can  get  the  engagement,"  he  insisted. 
".\iiyone  can  l>eat  this  'lyjie'  thing  if  he  only  has  the  ner\-e. 
■  Type"  be  blowcd  I  Suppose  managers  insisted  on  it  for  Shakes- 
l>eare,  wh-jre  should  we  all  be?  Juliet  is  supposed  to  l»c  si.>clcen 
vears  old.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  sixtecn-ycar-ohl  Juliet  on  the 
stage?" 

"I'lorence  Rockwell  playefl  the  i»art  at  that  age,  cliiln't  she?" 

vcnturcti  the  in- 
genue. 

"1  believe  so. 
I  tut  she  was  the 
exception  that 
proves  the  rule," 
was  the  old-tim- 
er's quick  re- 
joiniler.  "I  never 
heard  of  any 
ilhers,  J  u  I  i  a 
.\1  a  r  I  o  w  e  and 
Sarah  l!eniliar<lt 
are  very  young- 
1'ioking  Juliets, 
but  they  have 
l:oth  bien  out  of 
their  teens  for 
Some  time.  .\s 
for  the  Komeos, 
there  are  Soth- 

crn  and  Faversham.  middle-aged  men.  who  c:m  and  do  look 
twenty.  an<l  there  were  l-'dwin  TifKith  and  Kyrle  I'.eilcw.  well  on 
in  years,  wIk)  were  boyish  enough  to  l>c  well-matche<l  lovers  for 

George  C.  Jenks. 
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CKITICS  o(  the  nicxlern  school,  without  attempting  to  be  as 
iconoclastic  as  the  late  Count  Tolstoi,  are  almost  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  Shakespeare  was  a  prarliral  showman, 
as  well  as  a  poet.  He  wrote,  not  Iterausc  the  tire  of  genius  burn- 
ing within  him  created  a  desire  on  his  part  to  raise  his  readers 
lo  an  appreciation  of  lyric  poetry,  but  (or  a  reason  far  more 
common  and  conunercial.  With  him,  as  with  many  of  his  suc- 
cessors, it  was  a  matter  of  pounds  and  pence. 

When,  as  a  boy,  Shakespeare  turned  his  steps  from  quiet 
Stratford  towanis  London,  it  is  improbable  that  his  heart  yearned 
for  the  fame  that  is  so  often  unaccom])anied  by  material  reward. 
}le  did  not  dream  that  the  inscription  above  his  tomb  would  one 
ilay  be  rea<l  with  reverence  and  awe  by  a  throng  of  pilgrims 
gathered  from  all  parls  of  the  world,  lie  ilid  not  think  of 
Shakespearian  festivals  and  Shakespearian  revivals — scenic  and 
unscenic.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  thought  of  himself  as  a 
man  of  affairs — a  man  whose  face,  to  use  his  own  words,  would 
be  seen  "where  merchants  most  do  congregate."  It  was  neces- 
sity, chance,  if  you  prefer,  tliat  lead  him  lo  the  theatre.    It  was 


luck  that  gave  him  his  first  work  as  an  actor  and  ability  that 
mailc  him  a  s.tagc  director.  The  spark  of  genius  had  be- 
gun to  blaze.   Yet  Shakespeare  had  not  become  an  idealist. 

At  this  time  Shakespeare  realized  that  there  was  money 
in  the  theatrical  business  if  the  patrons  of  the  playhouses 
were  pleased.  As  a  dramatist  and  as  a  manager  he  en- 
deavored to  please.  A  well  attended  pcrfomiance  meant 
the  same  to  Shakespeare  as  it  docs  to  Messrs.  lielasco,  Klaw 
and  Hrlanger,  Brady  or  Shubcrt,  It  meant  money,  and  it  is 
to  be  believed  that  Shakespeare  was  just  as  ambitious  to 
amass  material  goods  as  arc  his  managerial  brethren  of  the 
present  day, 

Shakespeare  was,  however,  a  real  artist,  posscsiicd  of 
certain  i<lcas  which  he  took  pride  in  expressing  through  the 
medium  of  the  theatre  in  which  his  plays  were  produced. 
I'.ven  t.!ount  Tolstoi  ventured  to  say  that  these  iilcas  were 
far  in  advance  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  Here  an  ob- 
stacle i)resented  itself  to  the  |)i.>et-managcr.  In  the  case 
of  Shylock  this  obstacle  grew  into  a  great  barrier. 

The  Elizabethan  Englishman  had  little  consideration  for 
the  Jew.  He  demanded  that  the  Jew  on  the  stage  be  made 
a  buflfooti — a  low  comcily  character.  Shakespeare  could 
not  reconcile  his  own  .sentiments  with  those  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  His  niiml  was  a  century  or  more  in  advance 
of  his  time.  To  him  the  Jew  was  a  fellow  being,  created  by 
God  and  endowed  not  only  with  the  same  faculties,  but  the 
same  rights  as  other  men.  When  the  two  opposing  forces 
came  together — tliat  is,  the  demands  of  the  playgoers  and 
the  Shakespearian  idea,  the  dramatist  effected  a  compro- 
mise. He  created  a  Jew  whose  character  was  so  complex 
that  the  observer  cotild  find  the  essentials  he  wanted  with- 
out suspecting  that  opposite  elements  were  present  in  the 
creation.  On  the  one  hand,  Shylock  was  revengeful,  vi- 
cious, blooil-thir.sty ;  yet  the  real  Shakespearian  idea  is  to  be 
found  between  the  lines,  and  the  money  lender  becomes  a 
wronged  man,  a  fond  parent  and  an  indulgent  master  who 
merely  seeks  retaliation  for  the  abt'se  that  has  been  heaped 
uiK>n  him. 

This  coTiiplexily  of  character  offers  a  rich  field  for  his- 
trionic interpretation,  and  actors  of  the  modem  school 
have  taken  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  oflFered  them 
for  bringing  out  every  shade  of  meaning  intended  by  the 
author.  A  .study  of  the  Shylock  of  Mr.  Irving  or  Mr. 
.Mansfield  as  comparetl  to  that  of  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Mantell 
or  the  more  extreme  Mr.  Greet  will  show  the  truth  of  this 
observalicm.  The  first-named  actors  based  the  interpreta- 
tion of  their  roles  on  the  Shakespearian  ideal.  The  last 
named,  especially  .Mr.  Greet,  bring  forth  the  Elizabeth.m 
conception  of  how  the  part  should  be  played ;  the  former 
inspire'4  sympathy  and  even  pity  for  tl>e  Jew,  the  latter  dis- 
like and  aversion. 

Sir  1  lenry  Irving,  w  ho  is  deemed  by  critics  to  have  been 
the  greatest  of  a  long  line  of  Shylocks,  loved  the  part  and 
it  is  said  by  his  associates  that  he  often  shed  real  tears  in  the 
scene  where  Shylock  laments  the  loss  of  his  daughter.  He  first 
gained  the  sympathy  of  his  audience  by  making  his  Shylock  old 
and  infirm  with  a  shuRling  step  and  a  voice  which  trembled  and 
broke  whenever  he  was  deeply  moved  by  any  emotion.  In  his  first 
scene  he  played  rapidly,  coining  to  the  point  in  which  the  bond 
is  mentioned  without  that  calculation  and  scheming  that  other 
actors  have  used  who  <lcsired  to  portray  Shylock  as  a  confirmed 
villain,  plotting  to  "catch  .Antonio  upon  the  hip."  In  this  last 
scene  Shylock  speaks  of  the  wrongs  done  him  by  .-Xntonio.  The 
actor's  tone  was  not  defiant,  but  carried  with  it  the  note  of  com- 
plaint, like  a  child  crying  against  a  fancied  injury  done  by  its 
elders.  It  was  not  until  after  the  elopement  of  Jessica  that  Mr. 
Irving  began  to  emphasize  the  revengeful  nature  of  the  Jew.  He 
was  a  parent,  wronged  by  the  daughter  he  loved  and  trusted.  He 
was  left  alone  in  his  old  age  and  it  was  then  that  he  sought  repara- 
tion for  the  mistreatment  he  had  been  forced  to  endure.  And  as 
the  court  not  only  refuses  to  uphold  his  claim,  but  confiscates  his 
property  as  well,  he  totters  forth,  we  can  easily  imagine,  to  die 
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uf  a  broken  heart.  I'layint;  in  this  key,  soumling  strongly  the 
tninur  notes  through()Ut,  it  is  nu  wonder  that  wlien  the  curtaiti 
tlcscLMulett  on  this  stcnc,  the  a«<licnce  should  he  weeping  for  Shy- 
lock  rather  than  rejoicing  in 
the  good  fortune  of  Antonio 
and  his  dowry  hunting  friend, 
itassanio. 

Following  in  a  general  way 
the  inierpretalion  laid  <lown  by 
Mr.  Irving,  the  late  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Mansfield  gave  us  a  Shy- 
lock  which  ilcpartcd  radically 
in  its  minute  details  from  the 
creation  of  any  other  actor.  He 
built  up  the  i>art,  surrounded  it 
with  a  tine  network  of  clever 
histrionisni,  making  the  Jew  a 
fond  father,  a  careful  man  of 
business,  and  in  many  ways  .t 
thoroughly  likable  old  man. 

There  was  one  note  which 
Mr.  .Mansfield  sounded  above 
all  the  rest  and  this  was  the 
Jewish  love  for  virtue.  The 
Mansfield  Shylock  hiought  this 
forth  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
and  through  it  nvadc  the  Shakc- 
s|>earcan  creation  a  living, 
breathing  human.  S  h  y  1  o  c  k 
clung  to  his  money  bags  simply 
bt-cause  they  were  the  only  de- 
fense left  the  N'cnclian  Jew  of 
the  period;  but  it  was  nut  the 
money  bags  that  prompted  Shy- 
lock  to  carry  out  his  idea  of 
re>  engc.  That  came  later,  when 
the  honor  of  his  daughter 
3ecinc<l  to  be  in  the  balance, 
and  the  old  Mosaic  faith  had 
l>ccn  irample<l  under  foot  by 
the  roistering  young  blades  of 
X'cnice. 

Those  who  closely  followed 
Mr.  .Mansfield's  methoti  will 
also  remember  the  little  spark 
of  humor  that  seemed  to  creep 
into  the  character  like  a  tiny 
ray  of  sunlight  peeping  through 
the  douils.  It  was  found  in 
the  scent  where  the  .shiftless 
l-auncelot  CioJibo  came  to  de- 
liver a  me-ssagc  to  Jessica.  Shv- 
lock.  believing  that  he  has  come  to  say  farewell  remarks:  "The 
jiatch  is  kind  cnougli,  but  a  huge  fee<lcr."  .\t  the  recitation  of 
this  line  Mr.  Mansfield's  face  rcla.xcd  into  a  half  smile  while  his 
voice  broke  almost  into  a  chuckle.  His  eyes  twinkleil  with  mer- 
riment as  he  regarded  the  clownish  Gobbo  anil  he  sccmcti  to 
dwell  upon  the  incongruity  of  the  lazy  Launcelot  being  a  mcmlx-r' 
of  a  well  ordered  Jewish  family. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  scene,  wheti  Shylock,  suflfering 
under  defeat,  leaves  the  ci^urt  room,  the  audience  usually  has 
much  to  specidatc  upon.  Where  does  Shylock  go  and  what  doe> 
he  do?  These  questions  are  boimd  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  any 
intelligent  and  observing  playgoer.  Mr.  Mansfield  almost  gave 
an  answer.  Clutching  the  knife  with  which  he  had  intended  to 
cut  the  pound  of  flesh  he  tottered  slowly  and  nervously  across 
the  stage.  .Mmost  imperceptibly  he  lapped  his  breast  with  the 
knife.  Imperceptible  as  this  action  was,  it  carried  a  wealth  of 
meaning  to  an  auiliencc;  it  must  have  carrieil  to  every  mind  the 
suggestion  of  suicide. 
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To  Mr.  Otis  Skinner  belongs  the  credit  of  having  created  a 
unique  .Shylock.  He  revcrtc<l  to  the  Elizabethan  stanilards  oi 
interpretation  without  making  Shylock  a  buffoon.    He  secured 

the  result  without  lowering  the 
dignity  of  the  character.  Where 
both  the  Irving  and  Mansfield 
Shylocks  had  sliown  an  old 
and  infirm  man,  able  at  b«st  to 
offer  but  a  feeble  resistance, 
the  Skinner  Shylock  was  young, 
full  of  life  and  tliat  vivacity 
of  mind  that  has  always  been 
characteristic  of  the  Jew.  In 
appearance  he  was  a  man  of 
iniddk-  age  without  even  a  touch 
of  grey  in  his  hair  or  beard. 
Such  a  character  would  arouse 
no  sympathy  because  of  his 
age,  and  when  he  appeared  on 
the  stage,  dressed  in  rich  attire, 
an  ermine  lined  cloak  thrown 
about  his  shcHitders,  and  a  well 
hllcd  purse  .swinging  at  bis 
bell,  the  audience  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  acccjrt  him  as  a  harsh, 
1'  r  u  e  I  and  iiggrcssivc  citcniy 
whose  only  thought  was  of 
money  and  revenge. 

.\lr.  Skinner  read  his  lines 
with  an  accent  pronouncedly 
Jewish,  and  in  his  first  scene 
he  dwelt  uiKm  every  word, 
weighing  them  carefully,  and  at 
the  .s.mie  time  planning  how  he 
could  best  get  the  advani.ige  of 
Antonio,  whom  he  had  long 
ilespiscd  as  a  rival.  Shylock 
was  always  the  central  figure 
on  the  stage,  and  at  no  time  did 
there  api>ear  to  be  the  ghost  of 
a  show  for  .Antonio  until 
Portia  arose  to  her  great  climax 
in  the  trial  scene.  Jessica  be- 
came insignificant  in  the  life  of 
Shylock.  It  must  be  said,  that 
although  .Mr.  Skinner's  tech- 
nique was  almost  perfect  and 
his  interpretation  artistic,  the 
character  lost  much  of  its  fine 
flavor,  which  is  generally  found 
to  rest  in  the  paternal  love 
cliaracleristic  of  the  Jew. 
lien  Greet  lias  been  referred  to  as  an  extremist.  He  a]))>cars 
so  on  the  .surface,  yet  when  one  becomes  acquainted  with  his  real 
purjKtse,  one  .sees  that  he  is  not  c.\tremc  merely  from  a  desire  to 
l>c  different.  Mr.  Greet  is  a  .scholar  who  has,  perhaps,  made  a 
closer  study  of  tlv:  F.lizabethan  stage  than  any  other  actor  of  the 
present  day.  His  idea,  cxjiressecl  in  a  letter  to  the  present  writer, 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  words : 

"I  have  not  attempted  to  play  Shakespeare  as  it  was  played  in 
the  (X)et's  time.  Tradition  has  left  too  little  upon  which  to  base 
such  acting.  My  only  desire  is  to  play  the  works  of  the  great 
master  as  they  were  written.  My  versions  are  uncut  and  I  have 
not  re-arranged  the  text  in  order  to  allow  the  cxploit.ttion  of  any 
star  or  to  permit  heightened  climaxes  or  stage  pictures." 

The  Shylock  of  Mr.  Greet,  based  on  this  theory,  stands  little 
above  the  other  characters  of  the  play.  Like  Mr.  .Skinner,  Mr. 
<';reet  has  made  Shylock  comparatively  young,  with  a  reddish 
beard  and  wig.  The  character  is  developed  carefully  and  there 
arc  few  softened  notes.  Paul  R.  Marti.v. 
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E\T.RY  once  in  a  while  there 
comes  a  jicriod  when  com- 
plete stagnation  results  in 
a  partiaihr  form  of  art.  Sometimes  this  occurs  from  want  i>( 
|M>pular  (k-maml,  sometimes  it  is  <hic  to  a  lack  of  the  creative 
clement.  The  theatrical  worlil  has  seen  this  comlitinn  time  ami 
again,  and  in  the  field  of  the  poetic  and  tragic  drama  a  real 
scarcity  amunK  the  players  exists  throughmit  the  world  at  the 
present  day.  This  is  not  simply  the  wail  of  the  oM-titnc  patron 
of  the  drama,  who  in.sists  that  things  arc  not  as  they  fnnncrly 
were  and  that  the  Icings  and  queens  of  the  tragic  mnse  are  no 
more;  it  is  a  real  c<militi<m  that  confronts  us.  Study  the  situa- 
tion here  .md  ahro,i<l  and  it  will  l>e  <liscovcreil  that  in  not  one 
country  will  tluTc  be  found  extant  a  player  who  measures  up  to 
the  host  of  the  previous  dcca<lc.  I'ait  at  least  one  giant  of  the 
past  still  lives  and  occasionally  ai)ijears.  France  still  has  Mounet- 
Sully.  who  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  celehrated  the  fortieth  an- 
niversary of  his  debut  at  the  Conie<lie  Knin<;aise. 

The  cclchration,  which  occurred  on  July  4  last,  took  the  form 
of  a  special  performance  of  Racine's  tragedy,  ".\dromaquc,"  in 
which  M.  Mounct-Sully  again  acted 
the  part  of  Orestes,  the  role  in  which 
he  made  his  dehnt  at  llie  l'ran(;ais 
forty  years  before.  "It  was  a  wonder- 
ful evening,"  says  Conurdia  llliislrc 
"and  the  tragedian  will  long  rcmcnibcr 
it  among  the  most  notable  of  his  ex- 
ceptional career.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  on  the  French  stage  ap- 
peared with  him.  Paul  Mounet, 
Madame  ISartet,  Mailamc  Segond- 
Weher  and  others.  The  last  act  closeil 
with  a  veritable  rain  of  flowers,  anil 
after  the  curtain's  fall  the  celebration 
was  continued  in  the  Green  Room, 
where  the  tragedian  was  presented 
with  golden  palms."  The  festivities 
did  not  even  enri  that  evening,  for  they 
were  followed  the  next  day  by  a 
luncheon  at  the  Pre  C'atclan,  at  which 
rongratid.itory  telegrams  were  read 
and  speeches  made.  Fvcryone  of  any 
distinction  and  importance  in  the  artistic  worlil  of  Paris  was 
there.    All  the  members  of  the  Coniedie  Franijaisc  and  other 
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well-known  actors  ami  actresMS, 

famous  authors,  prominent  num- 
bers of  the  (-'hambcr  of  l>cputies. 
and  prominent  journalists,  all  crowded  eagerly  I0  t\i>  honor  to 
l-rance's  most  distinguished  player.  Telegrams  were  received 
from  Edniond  Rostand,  Sarah  Hernhardt,  Paul  Derouletlc  and 
Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree.  Speeches  were  made  b\  .Xdolphc 
Brisson,  Pierre  Decourcelle,  Jules  C  laretie,  M.  Silvain,  vice  doyen 
of  the  Coinedie  Francaise,  and  many  others. 

It  was  at  Itergerac.  a  town  in  (jascony,  on  February  27th,  1R41, 
that  Jean  SuUx  Mounet  first  saw  the  light.  l'"or  stage  purposes 
he  transposed  his  patronymic,  and  as  such  has  gained  enduring 
fame  in  France  as  the  legitimate  successor  to  Talma  in  the  great 
roles  of  the  romantic  and  classical  repertoire.  Tlierc  is  some- 
thing in  him  of  what  is  best  assin-iateil  with  the  literary  ideals  of 
the  tiascon.  Ilig  physically,  daring  in  spirit,  romantic  in  bear- 
ing, he  suggests  outwardly  the  <lashing  D'.Xrtagnan,  while  the 
f)octical  sensibility  of  t  yrano  dc  Ucrgerac  cannot  be  said  to  lie 
lacking  in  his  menial  make-up.  Mis  family  had  destincil  him  for 
the  bar.  but  the  spirit  of  the  f<M>tlights  was  within  him,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  noble  ami  heroic  figure 
and  a  voice  which  Jules  I.cmaitrc  later 
described  as  one  of  "bronze  or  C"orin- 
thian  metal"  he  cast  aside  the  dull 
processes  of  the  law,  went  to  Paris  and, 
at  the  Conservatoire,  lonk  up  a  strict 
study  of  the  stage  under  l!res>ant.  who 
was  then  in  charge  of  the  curriciihim. 
.Mounct-Sully  was  then  twenty-one 
years  of  .igc.  I  lis  faith  in  his  powers 
was  later  justified,  for,  in  iWiJ*,  he 
took  Premier  Aci-cssit  and  was  <luly 
enrolled  as  leading  man  at  the  Odeon, 
the  second  in  im]x>rtancc  of  the  nui- 
nicipally  en<lowc<l  theatres  of  Paris. 
Then  came  the  l-ranco-l'russian  war. 
Promptly  offering  his  services  to 
his  country  he  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant of  mounted  infantry  in  the 
army  of  the  Loire.  .Mounet-Sully 
was  not  only  a  brave  ntlicer.  but  an  e<- 
ficicnt  one  as  well,  and  when  the  war 
was  over  the  authorities  were  most  anxious  that  he  shoidd  re- 
main in  the  regular  service,  but  be  felt  that  he  hail  done  his  duty 
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an<!  tliat  (he  peaceful  walks  of  art  were  for  him,  and  so  back  to 
the  capital  he  came  to  take  up  his  interrupted  artistic  carc«r. 

At  this  time  Emilc  I'crrin  was  the  director  of  the  Comcdie 
l-'raiKaise.  For  lack  of  proper  material,  csjiccially  for  the  leads, 
it  had  been  impossible 
to  properly  produce 
the  masterpieces  of 
Kacine  and  Corneillc. 
'J'he  Hugo  drama,  too, 
was  languishing  for  a 
suitable  exponent  of 
its  picturesque  and 
long  winrlcd  heroes. 
I'crrin  was  anxious  to 
overcome  all  this  and 
to  give  those  plays 
their  filling  place  in 
the  programmes  of  the 
great  National  Theatre. 
In  hunting  arotmd  for 
his  object  he  ran 
across  Bressant  and 
told  him  of  his  diffi- 
culiaes.  "If  you  can 
get  him  he  is  the  very 
man  you  want,"  Urcs- 
sant  rcplic<l.  "Mounel- 
Stdly  would  fill  the 
bill  in  every  particular. 
While  a  member  of 
my  class  he  was  nick- 
named by  his  asso- 
ciates 'Midi  a  quatorze 
heures,'  for  he  is  a 
dreamy  genius,  but  has 
voice,  figure  and  tcni- 
peramenl  for  the  roles 
you  suggest."  Pcrrin 
found  the  Gascon,  an<l 
on  July  4th,  187^, 
Mounet-Sully  made 
his  debut  at  the 
Theatre  Frangais  as 
Orestes  in  Racine"^ 
■■.'\ndromaque"  and,  in 
the  familiar  parlance 
of  the  stage,  awoke  the 
next  day  to  find  him- 
self famous,  lauded  to 
the  echo  by  I.emaitre, 
Sarcey  and  the  other 
great  critics  of  that 
period.  Just  twenty- 
two  years  later  he 
essayed  this  same  role 
at  the  Knickerbocker 
(then  Abbey's)  Tlie- 
atre  in  this  city.  Then  over  fifty  years  of  age,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  there  was  something  lacking  in  the  juvenescent  fire 
of  his  fate-pursued  youth,  but  it  was  still  instinct  with  the 
grace  and  finish  of  a  noble  school  and  an  impersonation  of  great 
beauty  an<l  vibrant  power. 

At  the  Comcdie  Fran(;aise  Mounet-Sully  was  also  utilized  in 
the  modem  drama,  and  in  1876  created  the  role  of  Gerald  in 
"L'F.trangere"  of  Dumas  fils,  but  he  was  not  happy  in  the  role. 
Conventional  dress  seemed  to  fetter  and  embarrass  his  art.  Give 
him  the  robes  of  Greece,  the  enveloping  folds  of  the  Henri  Quatre 
doak,  a  sword  and  a  waving  plume  and  the  fire  and  romance  of 
the  glorious  past  brought  out  and  vivified  all  that  was  best  in  his 
feeVmg  and  execution.    In  "Zaire,"  "Riiy  Bias,"  "Hernani"  and 
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"Oedipus  Rex"  new  honors  awaited  him,  but  it  was  not  until  he 
essayed  Hamlet  that  literary  Paris  hailed  him  with  undisguix-d 
joy  and  pride.  It  was  the  metrical  version  of  Shakspeare's 
famous  tragedy  prepared  by  Dumas  fils  anil  Paul  Meurice  that  he 

|)rcscnted  and,  strange 
enough,  it  was  this 
very  version  that  was 
rejected  at  the  Fran- 
Cais  w  h  e  n  offered 
forty  years  l)efore. 

In  mea.suring  the 
work  of  (he  lea<lers  of 
the  varying  national 
school.s  in  the  presen- 
tation of  the  great  his- 
trionic roles  of  the 
world-wide  drama,  one 
nuist  cmjiloy  a  very 
c  .1 1  h  o  1  i  c  taste  and 
bruig  to  the  effort  a 
perfect  freedom  from 
insular  prejudice. 
Handet  is  universal  in 
his  great  human  appli- 
cation, and  there  i.s, 
therefore,  the  widest 
range  of  difference  in 
the  manner  and  meth- 
oils  which  Booth,  Son- 
nenthal,  Irving,  Sal- 
vini,  licerbohm  Tree, 
l'"echter,  Rossi.  Forbes- 
Kobertson  and  Mounet- 
Sully  have  severally 
cmployeil  in  presenting 
the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark. Some  of  these 
notable  players  have 
been  liked  and  admircil 
in  spots  and  aside  from 
patriotic  pride  one  has 
been  <lcclare<l  supreme. 
In  considering,  there- 
fore, the  merits  of 
Mounet-Sully 's  inter- 
pretation one  must 
take  into  consideration 
the  technic  and  meth- 
ods of  the  French 
school  of  tragic  acting. 
.•\s  is  well  known,  it  is 
coldly  classical.  The 
lilt  of  the  .Mcxandrinc, 
the  almost  universal 
method  ot  cx])ression, 
makes  for  monotony 
and  gives  the  actor 
few  chances  for  tlwse  terrific  moments  of  tragic  uplift  which 
come  when  the  verse  is  couched  in  the  sometimes  harsh,  but  al- 
ways sxjnorous,  vigor  of  the  .Anglo-Saxon  speech. 

Mounct-Sully's  TIamlot  (he  played  it  here  at  Abbey's  on  /Xpril 
ejth,  1894)  was  thoroughly  picturesque,  graciously  elegant  and 
poetically  competent.  I^ut  it  was  a  lachrymose  ITamlet,  a 
neurotic  one,  in  which  ovcr-wrnjight  nerves  played  a  more  promi- 
nent part  than  the  vacillating  purpose  of  a  great  and  distressed 
mind.  It  was  always  interesting  from  the  jraint  of  view,  but 
something  too  effeminate  and  bizarre  for  the  .American  taste.  As 
indicative  of  the  actor's  mind  and  style,  the  following  from  Pro- 
fessor Brander  Matthews'  interesting  work,  "The  Theatres  of 
Paris."  sheds  illuminating  light :  (Coniinurd  oh  pagt  ix) 
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English  actors  who  visited 
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this  country  during  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  two 
that  I  recall  with  especial  pleasure  arc  F.dward  A.  Solliern  and 
(icorgc  Rigiiolil.  the  one  the  most  popular  light  comedian  of  his 
day,  the  other  probably  the  best  Ilcnry  V.  ever  seen  on  our  shores. 
Mr.  Solhcrn  I  first  saw  in  "Our  American  Cousin."  with  Joe 
Jefferson  as  Asa  Trenchard  and  Laura 
Kccnc  as  IHorcncc  Trenchard.  In  his 
role  of  Lord  Dundrcar>,  Mr.  Sothern 
became  so  celebrated  and  played  it  so 
constantly  that  it  is  hard  to  recall  him 
in  different  characters,  yet  he  was  de- 
>ervedly  jxipular  in  ■T>avid  Garrick" 
and  other  roles.  Like  most  comedians, 
he  often  iiisisteil  that  he  should  have 
been  a  tragedian.  To  demonstrate 
this,  he  once  played  "Othello"  at  a 
groat  benefit  performance  in  Kcw 
York  with  Hilly  Florence  as  lago  and 
Lotta  as  Desdemona.  His  Othello 
was  very  handsome,  an<l  magnilicently 
dressed,  and  the  play  started  off  well, 
but  ere  long  Lotta  chucked  Othello 
under  the  chin  and  Morcnce  got  in 
some  comedy  work  that  convulsed  the 
audience,  whereupon  St>thern  yielded 
to  the  inevitable  and  turned  the  great 
trage<ly  into  broad  comedy. 

Years  ago  I  knew  a  jolly  English- 
woman. .Miss  Amy  Crawford,  then 
supporting  Frank  .Mayo  in  "David  Crockett,"  who  told  me  a 
story  illustrative  of  Sothem's  fondness  for  joking.  It  appears 
that,  at  a  party  in  England,  Miss  Crawford  once  met  a  young 
actor  who  told  her  that  in  his  youth  Sothern  stuilied  for  the 
church  anil  hail  given  up  with  reluctance  his  desire  to  enter  the 
ministry.  Miss  Crawford  doubted  the  story  and  even  wagercft 
that  it  was  untrue.  She  left  the  company  aliout  midnight,  but  be- 
fore she  had  arisen  in  the  morning  rcceive<I  a  telegram  from 
Solheni  at  Liverjjool,  correctly  aildrcsscd.  which  read,  "[  diil  not 
study  for  the  church,  but  if  you  a<lvise  me  that  you  .so  wish  will 
leave  the  stage  and  prepare  to  take  orders." 

In  1881  I  met.  at  Watch  Hill.  K.  I.,  a  gentleman  named  Dickin- 
son, who  had  managed  a  theatre  at  .Albany.  X,  V..  several  years 
before,  during  the  administration  of  Gov.  John  .\.  Di.x.  Sothern 
played  an  engagement  at  this  theatre,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
playeit  so  many  practical  jokes  on  Mr.  Dickinson  that  the  latter 
determined  to  get  square  with  the  actor.  This  he  di4l  in  a  manner 
which  he  narrated  to  me  as  follows; 

Dickinson  had  a  friend  employed  in  the  executive  department 
of  the  capitol.  who.  at  his  request  procured  him  a  letterhead  and 
envelo|K'  with  the  lithographed  heail,  "Executive  Department." 
Upon  the  sheet  Mr.  I>ickinv)n  wrote  with  a  <lisgiiised  hand  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  Ciovcrnor.  addressed  to  Mr. 
Sothern.  stating  that  he  had  never  ha<l  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
on  the  stage,  anil  requesting  that  a  tx).\  might  lie  rcscr\'e<l  for 
him  that  evening.  The  letter  further  requested  Mr.  Sothern  to 
come  to  the  executive  departnient  at  five  that  evening  to  <linc  with 
the  (lovcnior. 

This  letter  was  sent  by  a  boy  to  the  theatre  where  Sothern  was 
engaged  in  rehearsing  and  was  handed  to  him  tin  the  stage. 
Rea<ling  it  he  suiiMuoncd  the  messenger  and  asked.  "Who  is  this 
from?"  "From  his  excellency  fiovernor  Dix."  said  the  boy  who 
had  been  well  coached.  ".Ml  right."  said  .Sotheni,  "Please  say  to 
his  excellency  that  his  request  shall  be  complied  with,  and  that  a 
box  will  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  add  that  Mr.  Sothern  re- 
grets that,  owing  to  a  want  of  writing  material,  he  will  have  to 
defer  answering  the  Governor  in  writing  until  he  returns  to  the 
hotel."  The  bnv  Ikowed  ami  left,  and  on  his  way  out  heard 
Sothcni  tell  the  treasurer  to  reserve  a  box  for  the  Governor.  All 
this  was  reported  to  Mr,  Dickinson  bv  the  boy.   As  soon  as  the 
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rehearsal  was  over  Sothern  went  to 
see  Mr.  Dickinson  with  the  invita- 
tion in  his  hand,  saying,  "Dick, 
what  does  this  mean?"  Reading 
the  letter  Dickinson  broke  out,  "My  boy,  this  is  an  honor,  indeed, 
why  this  letter  of  John  .A.  Di.x  will  some  day  be  very  valuable,  if 
only  for  the  autograph  of  the  man  who  wrote,  "If  any  man  at- 
tempts to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  .spot!" 
Why,  I  niy.self  will  give  you  fifty  ilollars  for  that  letter.  The  old 
gentleman  rarely  writes  personally  and  you  are  in  luck."  "Is  that 
so,"  said  Sothern,  evidently  delighted.  "Then  I  suppose  I  must 
accept  the  dinner  invitation."  "Of  course,"  Dickin>on  replied. 
"Well,  then.  I  will  hurry  to  the  hotel  and  write  an  acceptance." 
This  was  just  what  Dickinson  had  dreaded,  for,  had  he  done  this, 
Sothern's  letter  would  have  gone  <lirect  to  the  Governor,  which 
had  to  be  ])rcvcntcd.  S(>  he  saifl,  "Why  not  save  tinve  and  write 
here  at  my  desk."  Sothern  complied  and  wrote  a  courteous  let- 
ter of  acceptance,  when  Dickinson  called  a  friend,  who  was  no- 
known  to  Sothern,  but  who  was  in  the  .secret,  and  said,  "Take 
this  at  once  to  the  capitol."  The  messenger  left  and  kept  out  of 
sight  till  Sothern  went  to  his  hotel,  when  he  returned  the  letter 
to  .Mr.  Dickinson. 

A  little  before  five  o'clock  Dickinson  repaired  to  the  executive 
room  of  the  capitol  and  induced  his  friend  there  to  hide  him  be- 
hind a  screen  in  the  anteroom.  In  a  few  moments  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  <lnor,  which  was  opened  by  a  doorkeeper  who  was, 
of  course,  igtKirant  of  the  plot.  Mr.  Sothern  was  heard  to  say, 
"Is  his  excellency  within?"  "Yes,  sir,  but  he  is  engaged."  "Never 
min<l,  take  in  my  card  anil  say  that  Mr.  Sothern  is  waiting."  "It 
will  be  no  u.se,  sir,  as  he  is  ver\  busy  at  an  important  matter." 
Sothern  replied  haughtily,  "I  tell  you  to  take  it  in,  as  I  am  to  dine 

with  the  Governor  and  "    Here  Mr.  Dickinson  came  from 

behind  the  screen,  and,  holding  the  letter  of  acceptance  in  his 
hand,  said,  "Won't  it  be  just  as  well  to  dine  with  me,  Ned?"  "Oh, 
Goo<l  Lord,  a  sell,  a  sell !"  cried  Sothern,  grasping  Dickinson  by 
the  arm  and  leading  him  out  to  the  elegant  barouche  in  which  he 
had  ilriven  up.  "Oh  Lord,  what  will  Itilly  b'lorence  and  the  boys 
say  to  this !  But  do  let  nie  tell  them  and  promise  that  you  won't 
tell  anyone."  This  promise  was  not  made,  despite  Sothem's  im- 
plorations. 

Later  in  the  day  Sothern  sent  Dickinson  a  letter  purporting  to 
be  a  copy  of  one  sent  by  him  to  the  Governor,  apologizing  for  his 
message  and  call,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  grossly  deceived 
by  an  irresponsible  Al- 
bany bununer.  In  reply 
Dickinson  returne<l  a  p\ir- 
ported  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  by  him  to  Governor 
Dix,  in  which  his  excel- 
lency was  re(|uested  to 
|)ay  no  attention  to  any 
communications  from  E. 
.'\.  Sothern,  the  actor,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a 
monomaniac  on  the  sub- 
ject of  writing  to  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the 
hope  that  their  necessary 
replies  would  flatter  his 
insatiable  vanity. 

After  the  play  .Sothern 
went  to  Dickinson  anil 
.said,  "Why  did  you  semi 
that  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. I  never  sent  tlie 
one  of  which  I  sent  you 
a  ropy."  "'So  more  did 
T."  was  the  reply.  "Hut. 
my  deal  Ned,  you're  sold 
again."  "Oh  Lord,  let's 
quit,"  was  his  reply,  and 
from  that  day  he  played 
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no  HKirc  siH'li  tricks  <tn  liis  niiscliicvoiis   Mltnny  mniiaKcr. 

It  was  siinif  tiiiio  in  lite  i-nrly  scvcniits  that  I  (irst  i>,*>w  (jwirge 
Rij^nolil.  wlu'ii  l)c  caiiw  l<i  Hariionl.  iVmn..  to  play  "Henry  \"" 
iiiwlcr  the  nun:i(;L-iiK-iit  nf  Jarrett  and  I'alnicr.  with  a  romiwny 
5-1  Iwii  that  liclwien  the  lu't--  he  made  a  s|>eivh  a|i()|i>gi/iiig  for 
"the  seratch  ei)iii|>atiy"  that  bail  lieeii  fiimished  him.  In  one  nf 
the  very  lirst  wncs  of  the  play  trouble  began  when  the  "Am- 
l>a>isa(lors  of  l-'rancc,"  who  bring  in  the  Im»x  of  tennis  halls  from 
the  French  l)aii|)hin,  diil  not  enter  when  he  calleil,  and  had  to  be 
almost  dragged  licforc  the  king  on  hi-  throne.  This  incident  had 
gnt  kignoM's  temper  pretty  welt  »ronse<l,  and  a  little  later  it 
gut  I"  tile  boiling  point.  The  lir>t  .scene  of  .\ct  \\  closes  with 
Henry  i  n  his  knees  the  night  beintc  the  liattle  of  .Aginconrt,  ut- 
tering that  beatiliful  prayer  lor  the  success  of  his  army  in  the 
coming  cotiteitt.  The  slagc  was  in  ibrkncss,  anil  a  spot  light  was 
to  he  thrown  <in  the  ligiire  of  the  kneeling  monarch.  I!y  a  stupid 
litnndrr  the  light  wa>  thrown  atN>iit  two  feel  aUive  his  head.  The 
rc-iili  was  a  delivery  of  the  text  alNwit  as  follows: 

"().  (iiwl  <i(  liatlk's,  iltxi  my  »r>lili<T»'  hrart<i 

(D.iniii  it.  liiH-iT  (h.it  liiilKK 
Pos*****  ihtm  m»t  wtili  fi*ar  • 

(What  the  ilvvil  aiU  ili:il  liiihi?)," 

a  revisc<l  version  of  the  text  that  convulsed  the  auiliencc. 

Kignold  was  Mich  a  line  actor  and  ^plendid  Uxiking  man  on  the 
stage  that  ere  the  evening  was  over  he  com|ncrcd  all  difhculties 
and  won  ".he  audience,  .\ftcr  the  iierfonnance,  he  drup]icil  into 
a  ballr4vi>ni  next  the  theatre  where  sonie  newspajier  men  were 
watching  the  ilaticers.    In  a  few  moments  he  accoin|>anieil  .some 


of  us  into  an  adjoining  cafe,  where  he  accidentally  brusheit 
against  an  Irishman  who  drew  otT  and  hit  hitn  ere  he  could  apul- 
iigize.  Kignold  promptly  kntH'ked  the  man  clown,  and  a  free 
light  would  )iriilkalily  have  ensncd.  h,'id  not  a  rcjMirter  drawn  Pat 
asiile  an<l  told  hint  that  the  man  who  h.id  floored  him  was  a  lighter 
who  "had  licked  a  bunch  of  h'renclimcn  that  very  night."  ()n 
(his  tip  I'at  left,  as  Kignold's  physique  was  such  that  this  tale  of 
his  prowess  seemed  entirely  probable. 

.\  year  or  .so  later.  I  was  one  of  an  immense  audience  at  a  bcn- 
elit  |>erformance  at  llooth's  Tlieatre.  in  New  York,  when  Kig- 
nold appeared  as  Komeo  to  tive  differtnt  Juliets.  .\ly  programme 
was  burned  in  the  great  lialtiniore  Fire  of  HX'4.  h"t  as  I  recall 
it.  the  ladies  appeared  in  this  order:  Fanny  l)aven|>ort,  .\da  Uyaa, 
.Minnie  rnnimings.  Maude  (iranger  and  .Marie  Waiuwrighl.  Of 
these.  .Miss  Ibvcnixirl  apjieared  to  Ih-sI  .idvant.ige.  ihotigh  it  was 
perhaps  f<irtunate  for  her  that  .Adelaide  N'eilson  cancelled,  at 
the  last  moment,  an  acceptance  to  be  one  of  the  c|uintettc.  The 
IK'rformancc  wa-<  curious,  rather  titan  interesting,  and  when  Mr. 
Kigikold  was  called  out  at  the  en<l  of  tlic  play,  much  out  of  breath, 
his  first  words  were.  "You  see,  I  have  survived  it." 

"Henry  \"  ha<l  a  long  nni  at  l!i"iiirs  that  winter  with  Rignolil 
in  the  leading  n  lc,  which  he  pl.iu'd  superbly,  having  a  handsome 
stage  presence  and  kingly  nianner,  and  though  he  was  not  c»- 
I>ccially  good  looking  in  private  life,  he  was  then  dividing  the 
worship  of  the  matinee  girls  with  the  very  attractive  Harry  J. 
.Montague  of  Wallack's.  His  sup|>ort  was  excellent,  and  included 
Charley  llishop  as  i'.anlolph  and  F'red  Thorn  as  l-'luellin.  He  was 
the  first  to  intro<lnce  the  s|H'ctacular  return  of  the  victorious  mon- 
arch, riding  into  the  crowde«l  streets  nf  the  city  of  IjmuIoii  upon 
;i  li:iMiK<ni;c  ln'r-c.  II,  P.  rriinn \i<i> 
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FEW  pla><i  nr»4liicc<l  of  rtrttit  vrarr  in  F.niilaml  .'an  W'Xft  of 
ftUctmn  aii  cnmplctL-  anil  mslantanrntu  an  that.  »<*<ircil  1>)' 
'Mik-sloilrs."  tin-  IK'W  comvily  hy  AmnW  Hinnrlt  an<l  l-dwarH 
I\n<ihlaiiv'li  The  piivr.  which  has  alrratly  h;<4l  3  trrnuiiiloii<<  run 
in  Liindoii.  ha*  *ccur<il  fur  America  l>>  Mt-ssr^   Klaw  anil 

KrtansT  anil  will  !«■  iir'.-*niliil  in  New  Vnrk  al  the  Lil>iTty  irti 
Sr|Henil>rr  Hi  nrxt  anil  in  ("hicagn.  al  ihc  lllarkilonr.  a  »wk  later. 
The  stiif)  i*  in  Ihrtc  i'tii<<>ilr!.  In  iWo  John  Khrail  i*  cm*inHia»tic. 
youni:.  niilr>  .Jfail  nf  hi^  itarlners.  An  inmiduniltr,  hr  rraliKei  the 
(lay  i>f  till*  wmtclen  «lii|i  ha«  K'^nr.  His  lU'iiTminatioii  liriraku  pan- 
nerfhiii  anil  frirnilihii>.  Th*  Sibley*  are  •■hl  fathmneil  Sam 
Silili)  is  rnvioiicil  to  Kheail's  sister,  (iertruile.  hut  fhe  Kives  him 
liark  hit  rin^.  Pretty  Ki»e  Sihley  love^t  Kheail  anil  lieliern  in  him, 
That  was  in  iWia  Theme  tn  itWs.  Khrail  is  now  imrtly.  |iriw|>etoii< 
anil  I'lfly.  He  has  mTirrin)  Rose,  wlio  has  Krown  into  a  sweet- 
tcmperril.  hushanil  ;ti|friiiu  \'i.-lMti;ii>  m.itr  iti     l\lit;ii'  t-  "  '1  •  n.  iir'; 


to  liny  a  liaronelev.  tlerlruile  i«  a  saHtnicntal  miilille-auri'  spin<I«r. 
The  khcaiU  have  one  ilauKhler.  t'mily.  »hi.  ••  in  li.vr  with  Arthur 
Pterce.  an  inventor  Sucx-e»»  has  made  Hhcail  iilntinatc.  Iriiii 
ships  ha\e  made  his  forlime.  Imt  the  idea  of  sie-l  shii>»  Itlls  him 
with  coiitrmiit.  Of  ii-urse.  he  will  have  none  of  Precce.  lie  has 
other  ideas  and  Kimly.  afttr  a  few  trars.  consents  |o  marry  the 
amiahle  ohi  Lord  Monkhurst  I  his  is  m  i(«<5  So  in  igu.  and  the 
Klunds  Kolden  weddinx  d;iy  Sir  John  i»  nearly  e-ghtv.  hrnl. 
Iireil.  Iiul  still  idistinate  nnd  forceful  Mis  wife  is  sweeter  and 
more  Invahle  than  ever,  l-'mily  is  a  liandsome  widow  with  two 
children— the  Imy  a  fo-d,  the  girl  a  lieanly.  who  falls  in  love  with  an 
enisinecf  She  is  determined  to  marry  him.  reitardless  ..f  family 
protests.  Then  Emily  tells  her  dautthtcr  ih-;  truth  She  is  a  lonely 
woman  She  is  lighting  for  herself,  the  (tir)  pntmiscs  never  to 
Uav  her.  I  his  is  in  loii.  I'orlunately  the  inventor,  now  liecome 
r.  I.atfor  M.  P..  Iiims  np  in  time  to  lave  the  situation 
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No.  S.    Du  Barry 


TIIMRI'^  were  iiiilli>m->1ullar  li«amie!>  before  the 
Du  Uarrv,  an<l  there  have  been  many  of  then) 
since  she  liveil.  but  none  had  a  more  thrilling 
or  spectacular  career  than  the  favorite  of  Louis  X\'. 
Her  imnieiliate  i>reileccssor,  the  l'om)>ailour.  lived  ami 
clicil  as  those  before  her  had  done — chiefly  noblewomen 
of  title  or  ancestry.  Many  of  them  were  born  ami. I 
the  gaiety  of  courts  ami  their  advancenient  to  what 
might  be  tcrnied  a  stellar  |HJsition  was  notable  merely 
for  the  jjrowih  of  their  extravagance,  the  authority 
they  were  able  to  exercise  with  their  sovereign  lords 
and  the  i>o|nilarity  or 
enmity  among  the  royal 
entourage.  W  i  t  li  no 
great  stretch  of  t  h  e 
imagination,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  pro- 
phesy the  future  of 
some  women  who  be- 
came king's  favorites, 
in  sonie  instances  there 
were  diplomatic  afTairs 
and  political  intrigues  at 
work  preceding  the  birili 
of  several  lantous  wom- 
en of  the  "left  hand," 
that  continued  through- 
out their  lives,  until  they 
arrived  near  the  lhr<inc. 
Their  early  training 
eminently  titled  them  f(ir 
their  later  careers.  They 
followed  the  rainlxiw 
from  the  days  of  their 
youth.  In  many  wa>'.s 
there  were  ])atbctic  in- 
cidents in  their  careers. 
Sorrow,  suflfering  ami 
even  dcalli  overtoi  >1< 
many  of  them.  Tlie> 
1>aid  the  price  for  their 
lollies. 

W  hat  is  true  of  most 
of  the  others  is  true  of 
Du  Harry;  but  there  are  additional  and  extenuating 
circumstances,  excuses  for  her  excesses,  greater  tragc<ly 
in  her  death  by  the  giiillotinc,  and  more  precious  sen- 
sations in  her  ri.se  from  the  gutter  to  the  dazzling 
heights  <if  lame;  where  she  swayed  the  sceptre 
over  the  world's  greatest  monarchy,  to  her  igno- 
l)le  ride  in  the  i!eatli-cart,  while  the  mob  howled  for 
her  head. 

!)u  ISarry  was  the  natural  daughter  of  a  seamstress. 
.\t  t.ne  time  in  her  life  she  woidcl  hive  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  anything  like  ancestors.  It  has  been  a  question 
for  a  century  and  more  whether  her  father  was  an  un- 
fro«'kerl  monk,  called  Gomaril  dc  X'aubcrnicr,  or  a 
.sailor,  or  |K).ssibly  a  tax  collector.    .Ml  of  these  claims 


.\tn.  LxsUc  Cartef  •) 
Mk<tl  to 


have  been  made  and  tnaintained  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, but  the  baby's  lirst  baptismal  record  was  silent 
upon  this  matter,  although  a  forgeil  document  took  its 
place  after  the  rise  of  the  nameless  child  to  a  place  of 
distinction. 

Doubtless  Jeanne  Vaubernier,  as  she  was  known  in 
her  youth,  had  a  pretty  face,  a  quick  wit  ami  an  en- 
gaging manner,  although  the  stamp  of  the  vulgarian 
was  upon  her.  ami  even  in  the  height  of  her  power 
she  was  notable  for  the  shocking  liberties  that  .she  took 
with  established  precedents.    She  was  the  child  of 

.■\nne  15ecu.  and  was 
boni  in  the  same  village 
as  Jeanne  d'.Arc.  The 
mother  always  claimeil 
to  be  a  descendant  of 
the  Krencli  heroine,  but 
such  a  relationship 
cloublless  existed  mere- 
ly in  imagination,  and 
the  daughter  never  i)ut 
forth  such  a  claim,  even 
in  her  ntemoires,  which 
were  verbose  when  re- 
lating to  purely  personal 
matter,  and  were  doubt- 
less written  by  some  one 
else,  but  some  pcrison 
who  was  well  informc<l 
of  the  subject  treated. 

Soon  after  little 
Jeanne's  birth,  her  moth- 
er fonn<l  herself  without 
means  of  supjiort  and 
taking  her  child  with 
her,  she  went  to  Paris 
to  attempt  to  earn  a  liv- 
mg.  When  the  little  girl 
was  old  enough  she  was 
providc<l  with  a  tray  of 
buckles  and  other  shin- 
ing ornaments,  which 
she  peddled  in  the  street. 
.•\nd  apparently  she  was 
a  good  saleswoman,  for  her  next  employment  was  in 
a  fashionable  millinery  shop,  where  she  not  only  had 
the  opportunity  to  flirt  with  the  aristocratic  roues  who 
frequented  the  place,  but  naturally  nibbed  elbows 
with  the  great  s<K-ial  worlil  of  the  day.  for  men  and 
women  alike,  hung  about  the  so-called  millinery 
shop,  eagerly  inquiring  for  the  latest  trifle  or  foible 
from  the  loom  or  silversmith. 

Jeanne  seems  to  h.ive  distinguished  herself  at  the 
shop.  The  gay  flirts  of  Paris  sto<«l  al>oiit  her  and 
listened  to  her  talk,  which  was  doubtless  highly  sea- 
soned. The  fr.ink,  crude  and  ready  wit  of  the  girl 
appcale<l  to  the  ja<led  courtiers  and  it  was  natural 
that  she  passed  from  the  millinery  shop  to  a  gambling 
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Tliiit  {"■l**llaf  Wading  "i^"  <*)ll       ^^cn  thi*  M-axm  in  "I'aiMTs  My"  mitl  Ulcr  in  a  new  (tl^y- 


]Kirlnr,  where  she  succeeded  in  tlrawing  the  same  clement  alxMit 
her. 

.\n:l  even  ;it  this  time  she  ha<l  mvt  heen  without  her  violent 
love  affairs.  It  was  natural  that  she  shoulil  have  iH-en  always  in 
the  niiilst  of  sonic  tnrhulcnl  passion  that  in  most  cases  harl  little 
or  nothing  to  rio  with  the  outward  life  that  jicojilc  knew  anil  jfos- 
si|ieil  about.  Her  first  lover  was  (Inubtless  a  jiastry  c(M)k  who 
si|Uan<lered  upon  her  his  earniiiffs.  C'ossc-I'rissac  svas  a  typical 
hrcnch  lover  anri  remained  as  siich  durinj;  tlic  urcaler  part  of  her 
life,  l.aniat  spent  so  nuich  money  upon  her  that  he  repaircil  to 
Knelaml  in  disgrace,  Matiy  men  were  her  .slaves  and  perhaps 
even  they  could  not  have  explaine<l  jnsi  what  sImiui  her  was  so 
>-harmin);.    Itut  she  fns4-inateil  and  held  them. 

This  jKuver  of  hers  was  observed  by  Jean  Dii  Harry,  a  s|H'nil- 
thrift  seatnp.  who  later  in  life  di<l  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  favors 
because  he  had  been  the  means  of  obtainin);  her  introduclion  to 
the  Kiu|».    He  flattered  and  amused  her.  and  toKeilicr  they 


plotted  ami  intrigtled  for  her 
advancement  in  the  M>eial 
world.  Always  he  hebl  Iwforc 
her  the  alluring  picture  of  the 
I'omi>adour.  l-'raiire  was  with- 
out a  royal  favorite.  \Vlk> 
should  occtipy  that  post?  None 
other  than  she. 

One  night  lie  arranged  for 
her  to  meet  the  King's  valet  de 
cliambre  at  a  dinner,  and  as 
had  lieen  anlicipateit,  that  |>er- 
soiiage  was  captivated,  and  re- 
niarke<l  that  "she  is  worthy  of 
a  throne."  .\uil  apparently  be 
made  just  the  re|>ort  to  his 
royal  master  that  had  been  de- 
sire<l,  for  Louis  had  re|>ealed 
many  times,  that  he  would 
select  his  favorite  fjotll  <iul>i<lc 
court  circles,  although  many 
uten  held  before  him  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  several  can- 
didates for  that  position. 
I'rothers  dill  not  hesitate  to 
work  for  this  "ailvancemcnt" 
for  their  sisters  ;  hushaiuls  were 
willing  to  "sacrifice"  their 
wives,  and  even  the  church 
itself  was  not  opjKi^cd  |o  giv- 
ing its  approval  or  disapproval 
of  persons  mentii>ne<1. 

I'lil  the  King's  curiosity  had 
been  picjned  in  regard  to  the 
woman  of  the  streets,  the  mil- 
linery shop,  and  the  gambling 
den.  coucerning  whom  wonder- 
ful reports  had  been  made  to 
him.  So  he  causeil  her  to  be 
invitcil  to  a  dinner  to  be  at- 
tended by  himself  and  the  Due 
lie  Richelieu.  <  tn  this  oc- 
casion the  lady  did  not  attempt 
any  grand  manner,  and  except- 
ing in  the  mns\  formal  cnur- 
lesies,  did  not  .seem  to  ap- 
preciate what  it  meant  to  be 
"on  trial."  as  it  proved  to  be. 
liefore  the  King.  Consequent- 
ly, she  w<in  him  completely. 
She  was  exactly  the  wontan  he 
wante<l  to  lie  near  him.  ,\nd 
before  many  days,  the  report 
reached  Paris  that  the  girl  with  the  blonde  hair  from  Ijihille's 
millinery  shop  was  installed  at  \'ers;iilles  in  the  royal  iwlacc, 
even  «iccup.\ing  the  aparimenis  formerly  reserveil  for  the  Princess 
.Adelaide, 

Immedialcty  all  I'rancc  and  other  courts  of  Fuirope  knew  what 
was  hapi>cning.  Courtiers  cultivated  her.  diplomats  prostrated 
themselves  and  the  wise  old  .Marie  Theresa  wrote  to  her  daughter. 
Marie  .\nlionetle,  to  sIkiw  a  imire  res|>ectful  altitude.  Hut  on 
the  contrary,  her  enemies  were  bu\v.  To  disarm  the  latter,  a 
f<>rged  entry  was  made  in  the  register  of  births  iti  tlie  parish 
where  she  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  The  King  ol>jecte<l  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  single.  in'>te-iil  of  being  a  married  woman,  a 
point  of  delic;u'>  that  is  laughable  to-day.  sn  Jean  Dn  F^arry  was 
<|uickly  on  the  .st-ene  with  his  brother  from  the  conntrj-  and  the 
King's  mistress  was  not  only  provided  with  an  honorable  ances- 
try, as  provcil  by  the  books,  hut  also  with  a  husband,  who  mu<t 
have  retired  from  the  ceremony  {Continufd  «»  />ajjc  ti) 
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A  Busy  Day  With  Charles  Frohman 


T  is  a  standing 
joke  among 
Charles  F  r  o  h- 

man's  lieutenants  at  the  F.in|iirc  that  they  know  what  time  their 
chief  gets  up  in  the  nii>niing,  but  have  no  idea  when  he  goes  to 
bed.  He  may  relicar-.e  till  three  o'clock  in  tlic  morning,  and  then 
as  (he  clock  strikc<>  nine  he  will  enter  his  ol^ces  stniling.  leisurely 
and  dclxinair. 

Arri^'ing  at  his  office,  which  uiay  lie  described  as  cloister-like, 
because  of  its  (iothic  archileclurc,  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Kmpire 
Theatre  Fluihling,  the  little  "big"  manager 
is  met  by  Peter,  the  swift-footctl.  closc- 
niouthcd  M-ntry  oulsiile  the  huge  stone 
doorway,  who  takes  his  hat,  anil  softly 
closes  the  niaS'sivc  haml -carved  ( )Id  l-'ng- 
lish  oak  door  after  hint.  (.loing  directly 
to  his  little  table-desk — an  antique  trea- 
sure which  Mr.  Frohman  prizes  highly — 
set  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  he  sits 
down  in  his  leather-upholstered  arm 
chair,  kicks  oflF  his  Congress  shoes  and 
looks  over  his  mail.  While  doing  this 
he  kicks  his  little  feet  in  the  air.  for  it 
is  there  that  they  dangle,  anyway,  unless 
he  chooses  to  half-sit  on  the  forward 
edge  of  the  chair. 

Following  close  upon  his  heels,  it  is 
thus  that  one  fuids  hitn.  silting  facing 
the  only  iloor  to  the  large  square  room. 
A  chair  awaits  you  on  one  side  of  the 
table  within  arm's  reach  of  this  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  greatest  theatri- 
cal army  in  the  world.  .\s  you  <lraw  up 
your  chair  closer  to  the  table,  you  un- 
avoitlably  kick  one  <)f  his  imusually  small 
Congress  shoes — conifortable-lookini;  and 
dotibtless  easy  and  quickly  to  get  on 
and  oflf.  .\s  one  gets  to  know  Mr.  Froh- 
man, one  realizes  that  the  manager  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  that 
takes  any  unnecessary  time  to  buther 
with,  or  that  requires  any  thought  in 
using.  He  doc>  not  even  carry  a  watch, 
because,  as  he  has  remarked,  "Every- 
body else  carries  a  watch,"  meaning  that 
if  he  wante<l  to  find  out  the  time  of  day 
he  could  do  it  more  quickly,  and  with 


less  bother,  by  iiK|uir- 
ing  of  his  personal 
or  business  associates 
than  by  looking  for  a  watch  that  lie  may  have  forgotten  to  wind  up. 

"Charley,"  >ays  Daniel  Frohman,  his  r)lc!er  brother,  "lias  made 
it  a  ride  in  life  not  to  do  anything  that  he  can  hire  somebciily  else 
to  do,  thus  leaving  himself  all  the  lime  |x)ssible  tn  ilo  those  things 
that  he  alone  can  do." 

1'he  moment  the  visitor  sits  down  Charles  Frohman  gets  up 
ami  begins  p.icing  about  the  room,  keeping  up  a  rapid-fire 
of  answers  to  your  questions.  His 
»peech  has  a  kind  of  declamatory  tone, 
and  i>  brnken  up  into  swift,  pungent  sen- 
tences, as  if  he  had  the  lialiit  from  con- 
tinuous reading  of  stage  dialogue  and 
the  |f>ug  practice  of  coaching  actors  in 
the  delivery  of  their  lines.  He  is  quicker 
with  his  answers  than  you  arc  with 
yiiur  (|iiesiions,  and  you  have  to  have 
yinir  « its  al>ont  you  or  vou  won't  catch 
up  with  him. 

Charles  I-rohman — his  associates  call 
him  C.  F.  for  short — is  a  person  of  in- 
finite surprises  in  conversation,  as  in 
everything  else.  Of  two  questions  of 
equal  importance,  he  is  ju-st  as  likely  to 
answer  the  one  with  a  negative  shake  of 
the  lic.id  and  the  other  with  a  ten-minute 
talk.  It  all  depenils  on  which  question 
sets  his  fancy  afire.  To  a  single  question 
which  I  asked  him  he  made  me  a  speech ! 

In  order  to  keep  my  eyes  on  him  while 
he  was  making  this  speech,  since  he  was 
all  the  time  pacing  aroun<l  the  room,  I 
noticed  rows  of  photographs  between 
stattiary  busts  on  his  around-thc-room 
five-fnot-high  bookca.se  of  Maude 
Adams,  F.thel  Barrymore.  John  Drew, 
Itillic  llurke,  Marie  Tempest.  .Mia  N'azi- 
mova,  (itis  .Skinner,  William  Gillette, 
John  Mason  and  many  other  of  the 
Frohman  "stars."  These  he  calls  "my 
people."  In  the  mi<lst  of  all  these  like- 
nesses is  a  moon-faced  clock  that  has  a 
very  pretty  chime  instead  of  a  blatant 
alarm.  Every  morning  before  "the 
("hief"  reaches  his  office,  Peter  sets  the 
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chime  su  that  it  whirrs  away  a  stiatch  of  wliatever  song  is  in  it 
seven  or  eight  set  times  ihiring  the  <iay.  Jiist  now  it  is  a  catchy 
little  piece  from  "The  Girl  from  Montmartre,"  Mr.  Frohman's 
initial  proilnclion  for  the  new  season,  at  the  Criterion  Theatre. 
Soon  that  will  give  way  to  something  from  cither  "The  Marriage 
Market,"  the  new  musical  conicily  in  three  acts  which  he  will 
present  during  the  winter  with  DonaVI  Itrian  as  the  singing  and 
dancing  star,  or  I.co  Fall's  new  musical  play,  "The  Doll  Girl," 
to  he  proiluccci  in  Dcccnilier, 
anil  that  in  turn  for  the  best 
melody  in  "The  Sunshine  (iirl," 
which  he  is  to  produce  after 
Christmas  with  Miss  Julia  San- 
derson in  the  title  part. 

Mr.  l*rohmaii  was  telling  me 
about  his  having  perfected  an 
European  theatrical  circuit 
during  liis  annual  six  months 
in  London — he  divliles  his  lime 
equally  between  New  York 
and  Ix)ndon.  He  said  that  one 
of  the  most  important  matters 
which  he  had  settled  was  an 
arrangenicnt  witli  m-magcrs  of 
theatres  in  the  leading  (Con- 
tinental cities  for  a  circuit  of 
playhouses  similar  to  that  in 
the  I'nitcfl  States.  The  cities 
included  in  the  plan  arc  Paris. 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Munidi,  Dres- 
den, Budapest,  Lyons,  Mar- 
seilles, Frankfort  ami  Brussels. 
Managers  of  the  principal  the- 
atres in  these  cities  will  pro- 
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be  bi>oked  with  attractions  from  Mr.  Frohman's  offices  in  the 
CjIoIk"  Theatre,  I-ondon.  When  a  play  has  succeede<l  in  London 
it  wilt  be  sent  lo  the  Continent,  and  when  a  successful  play  has 
been  pro<luced  in  Paris  it  will  go  on  tour  to  the  other  houses  in 
the  circuit.  In  this  way  the  Continent  will  l>e  supplied  with  the 
successes  of  the  leading  producing  centres  of  Kuro])*,  and  there 
will  he  a  constant  interchange  of  the  big  dramatic  and  musical 
pieces,  not  as  now  a  .sporadic  tour  of  a  success  with  an  in- 
ferior cast, 

1 1  would  seem  that  Charles 
Frohman  never  stops  dream- 
ing. But  he  always  realizes 
his  dreams,  wild  as  they  at  first 
sight  may  seem  to  be,  and  this 
by  sheer  force  of  his  wonderful 
imaginative  faculty  and  in- 
domitable will.  The  manager 
has  often  said  that  imagination 
ndcs  the  world,  and  those  who 
know  him  can  only  say  that 
imagination  rules  him.  Cliarlcs 
Frohman  is,  was  and  ever  will 
I)c  a  dreamer.  .\i  Bernard 
Shaw  once  remarked  of  him, 
"He  is  the  most  wildly  roman- 
tic and  adventurous  man  of  my 
acquaintance.  As  Charles  XII 
became  a  famous  soldier 
through  his  passion  for  putting 
himself  in  the  way  of  being 
killed,  so  Oiarlcs  Frohman  has 
become  a  famous  manager 
through  his  passion  for  putting 
himself  in  the  way  of  being 
niinc<l." 


vide  bookings  for  the  Froh- 
man attractions  and  will  be  intcre.stcd  financially  with  him  in  the  All  his  life  Mr.  Frohman  has  demonsiraled  thi*.  With  but 
lours  of  companies.  Through  this  arrangement,  just  as  in  fifty  cents  in  ready  money,  but.  as  always,  an  imagination  on 
America  the  leading  cities  and  towns  arc  booked  with  atlrac-  which  he  could  draw  for  an  endless  fortune,  the  adventurous 
tions  in  New  York,  .so  the  lca<ling  Continental  cities  will  hereafter  young  "Cliarlic"  Frohman  spent  his  last  cent  to  see  the  first  jicr- 
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fumiancc  of  the 
grcit  old  war  |>la>'. 
"Shcnamloah,"  on 
the  stage  of  the 
historic  I'oslon 
Miiscjim.  AliittK 
with  hundreds  of 
iithcrs,  he  stood  »i]t 
.-It  the  rear  of  the 
rnw<lcd  theatre. 
I!m  he  only  stood 
there  until  he  saw 
how  the  play  was 
f^oinf;  to  turn  out. 
Then  he  hurried 
out  to  the  oftices 
of  Mr.  I'ields.  who 
owned  the  |)lay  and 
the    theatre.  I'c- 


Rchcarsais 


\Vlt.l.l.\M  FARXUM 
will  cuntinw  to  fi»r  in   ''iin  lJrtlv»l   Rcl-  ' 

fore  midnight  that  night,  with  ii' ' 
other  funds  llian  self-cuntiilentc. 
l>orn  ul  an  in^unuoiintuble  \\\ri\^- 
ination,  he  lud  b<.iu)iht  tite  ruad 
rights  to  this  great  war-time  jilay. 
as  a  gamhier  would  say,  "on  :i 
shoe-string!"  This  was  hut  three 
or  four  years  atlcr  he  liad  ntarked 
out  a  theatrical  career  f<)r  hiiiiself 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  l>y  (|iiiltin.L; 
his  job  as  an  advertising  clerk  in  .1 
new's)>aper  office  in  New  York  anil 
taking  a  cimipany  jirescnting  th.it 
fine  olii  play,  "( >iir  !!uy>."  to  Chi- 
cago. Three  years  alter  this  fir-.t 
venture,  l>eft>rc  he  was  twcntyH>ni' 
he  organizeil  Haverly's  .Mastodon 
Minstrels  and  took  them  to  luiropc. 
And  three  years  after  spending  Vt\- 
last  fifty  cents  to  hh?  the  initial 
performance  of  "Shenandoali"  he 
divided  S2t».cxx>  aniring  tliosc  svlio 
had  come  in  with  him  on  the 

scheme — .W  Haynian,  of  San  l-rancisco,  and  \V.  R.  Iloolcy,  of 
CliicaKo.  whom  he  h.id  persu3dc<l  to  risk  $1,500  each,  In-siilcs  pac  - 
ing $100,000  lo  the  author,  Hronson  Howard,  l-'our  years  later 
he  entered  this  same  Boston  Museum  as  its  man.igcr  and  lessee. 

Fa.<it  ujKin  the  initial  start  in  Itosion  he  securc<l  a  theatre  in 
New  York;  then  two  more,  an<l  llnally  fonr  altogether,  with  in- 
terests in  others.  Then  he  l>e(;an  to  cast  his  theatrical  net  over 
theatres  in  nearly  every  city  of  any  con>e<jncnce  in  the  country, 
and  finally  succccde<l  in  d<jing  the  same  thing  in  Ijsndon.  N'ow 
he  has  achieved  l)eyonil  even  his  wildest  s])eculatinns  and  has 
spread  his  net  over  Europe.  There  is  but  one  thing  left  for  him 
to  do — to  establish  an  arotind-thc-world  chain  of  theatres,  a 
globe-encircling  circuit. 

Just  then  I  was  startle<l  by  the  suddenness  of  a  chime  issuing 
from  that  same  mixm-facol  clock,  the  lian<ls  of  which  now  stood 
at  9:30.  Instantly  Mr.  Frohnian  stepped  over  to  his  desk  from 
the  .stone  mantle-piece,  by  the  side  of  which  he  was  standing  at 
that  time,  and  picked  up  a  ty|)ewritten  slip  of  paper  lying  l)efore 


him.    On  it  were  notes  regarding  the  day's  work.    It  read : 
Criterion — "The  Girl  front  Muntniartre." 
Harris— "The  Model." 
Empire — "The  rcq)lexeil  Husband.*' 
Lyceum — "The  Mind  the  I 'aim  (iirl." 
Then,  ap|>arcntly  forgetting  that  he  was  being  mtervicwcd  and 
that  he  had  a  caller,  he  made  a  Inx-line  for  ihc  door.    No  matter 
who  is  present,  when  Mr.  l-mbman's  chiming  clock  warns  him 
of  a  rclicatsal  which  he  intends  to  attciui  he  bursts  out  of  the 
room  williont  even  an  unceremonious  ncxl  of  the  head.    The  ftcxt 
hour  or  two  the  fixeil  answer  for  all  who  seek  him  is,  "Clone  to 
rehearsal." 

.And  then  he  always  goes  alone — hurrying  unseen  and  unseeing 
from  theatre  to  theatre.  So  few  know  what  Charles  Frohnun 
ltx)ks  like  that  almost  nolnxly  recognizes  him  during  the  very  rare 
moments  that  he  is  to  be  seen  on  the  street.  His  air  is  that  of 
a  man  catching  a  train.  The  d^ti  ir-tcndcrs  of  his  theatres  s[>eak 
of  him  as  the  "to  and  iro-man."  They  never  know  when  be  i.s 
coming  and  he  is  already  out  of  the  theatre  by  the  front  way 

while  they  arc  still  standing  at  at- 
•ontion  to  let  him  out  through  the 
stage  d<H)r. 

l-ong  before  I  could  gather  up 
my  hat,  pencil  ami  paper  he  liad 
ilisappcarcd,  liccn  swallowed  up 
among  actor-folk  lounging  alxnit 
:lic  sidewalks  of  Hroadway.  .\s  I 
;':issed  the  different  groups — an 
t'iKlIess  chain  of  actors  telling  each 
'>lher  of  their  "triumphs"  on  the 
road,  to  the  discomfort  of  passer-- 
by, leaving  them  barely  room  lo 
s<|uee2e  through — such  remarks  as 
thoe  greeted  my  ears : 

"Frohman  wrote  me  that  he 
•  anted  me  for  the  ■Iea<r  in  ("ins 
i  liomas'  new  play,  an<l  asked  me 
to  come  to  s«e  him  as  .soon  as  he 
got  back  from  England,  but  'the 
wife'  likes  to  travel,  so  I  guess  I'll 
stick  to  the  road  again  this  season. 
I  "rohman  is  a  good  friend  of  mine ; 
I've  known  him  for  vears." 
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"I'm  to  sec 
l'"r<ihman  myself 
lo-m<»rrow,"  s|n>ke 
up  another  .sclf- 
possesseil,  chesty 
thcspian,  in  a  voice 
that  echoed  and 
re-echoed  to  For- 
ty-.second  Strecet. 
"He  has  offered  me 
the  ■lea<r  with 
Ethel  Barry  more 
this  season." 

.-\nd  so  on.  and 
yet  not  one  of 
these  airy  thes- 
piaus  recognize<l 
the  great  manager 
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MATTIIKWS,  of  Columbia 
I'nivcrsity,  i$  uf  the  opinion 
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that  when  you  arc  in  Rome  yuu  shiiulil  <lo  as  the  Kunians  do. 
That  is,  he  is  firndy  of  the  opinion  that  wiien  his  sludents  stixly 
(ircek  drama,  their  minds  shouhl  nut  conjure  it  up  as  prinhicc:! 
on  the  sla^e  of  the  Empire  Theatre,  but  should  imagine  it  in 
the  Theatre  oi  Dionysus,  And  an  iilea  of  that  theatre  is  much 
better  (;ained  by  placing  a  nicxlcl  of  it  Iwforc  the  .stiideut  than 
by  all  the  written  speciRcations  he  mi);ht  read. 

To  tliat  end,  I'rofcssor  Matthews  lias  bepni  a  Dramatic 
Museum  which  bids  fair  to  Ik-  of  vital  ini|>ortancc.  At  present 
it  is  in  its  incipiency  and  it  nee<ls  to  be  properly  endowed,  for 
the  rei>roduction  of  mwlels  is  not  an  inex|>ensive  matter,  inas- 
much as  the  time  spent  on  otic  is  c<|uivalent  to  the  time  spent 
on  many  a  master's  thesis.  There  are  now  in  the  nuiscum  five 
nio<lels  of  importance,  not  counting  the  nio<lel  for  the  scene  in 
"The  Return  of  I'etcr  tirimm,"  donated  by  Mr.  Ilelasco.  ThroUf;h 
the  kindness  of  the  I'aris  Opera,  a  model  of  the  W-ileucienncs 
mystery  stage  was  prepared  and  presented  to  the  I'nivcrsity. 
'llils  has  served  as  the  nucleus  fur  the  collection.  The  second 
model  came  from  Germany,  and  represents  accurately,  under  the 
scholarly  >;t'i<li»"ce  of  I'f-  Kritsche.  the  f*alai>-Royal  Theatre, 
erected  by  Richelieu  for  the  performance  of  his  own  pieces.  The 
stage  afterwards  became  the  scene  of  many  of  Molicre's 
best -known  c<inicdies. 

Mr.  Hamilton 
Hell  and  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Wickes  have 
ilonc  much  to  aid 
Professor  M  a  t  - 
thews  in  the  erec- 
tion of  these 
models.  Theatre- 
(focrs  will  remem- 
ber that  at  the 
New  Theatre,  as 
an  illustration  of  a 
inj  stery  play,  re- 
counting the  way- 
ward manner  of 
Mrs.  Noah,  a 
pageant  wagon  was 
very  accurately 
rcpre-scntcd  in  llie 
street  of  a  inedioival  English  (own.  This  model  was  donated  to 
the  museum,  as  was  also  Mr.  Wickes'  courtyard  of  a  Tuflor  Inn. 
This  latter  was  procured  for  Prof.  Matthews  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Wintlirop  Ames. 


llic  SIiKr  i>f  tlic  MyMcTjr  ailtd  Al  \'4U-lii;i<Titir«  tti  iri47.      Thi»  i«  a  ilti|«Iii-alr  nf  tUr  ivwiilr}  )ir«Cdrrd  fur  th«  Parifi 
KajKiMtiun  ul  IHtS  «nil  iii>«  tii  the  lihtaiy  nf  Ilic  Opvra.    I(  wnf  tntAr  liy   MM    lIuviKrand  aiij  OatMU,  uoilcr  ihe 
dtrvctiiMi  of  M.  XlsniM  Srpel.    PrcMiilrd  by  l*Tof.  OranJer  Matih<«« 


liut  iK>rhap$  the  most  important 
uKidel  was  that  of  the  Fortutte  Tlie- 
^i^^.^  which,  through  the  munificence 
of  ,\|r.  Clarence  Mackay,  was  won  away  from  England,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  F.nglish  press.  Now  to  show  how 
ilelicatc  these  nKxIels  are,  not  only  in  material  construction  but 
in  accuracy,  it  only  has  to  be  noted  that  in  the  shipment  of  this 
mcHlel  damage  was  done  to  il.  So  much  so  that  when  it  was 
opened  at  Columbia  L'nivcrsity  many  hours  were  spent  in  piecing 
it  together.  .\nd  this  could  not  have  heen  done  but  for  the  ileftness 
of  M  r.  Wickes  and  the  accurate  knowledge  of  Professor  .Matthews. 
People  may  speak  of  the  difticulty  of  putting  together  a  cut-tip 
puzzle;  but  there  is  much  intellectual  zest  in  thus  piecing  to- 
gether what  might  be  considered  the  material  core  of  the  stage 
of  a  |>ast  (lay. 

Professor  Matthews  is  eager  to  increase  HLs  collection.  He 
has  .scut  forth  a  pamphlet  outlining  what  is  most  needed  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  this  model-phase  of  his  nmscum.  He  needs 
a  model  of  the  Theatre  Dionysus,  one  of  the  Roman  Theatre  at 
Orange,  one  of  the  Spanish  Theatre  at  the  time  of  Lope 
da  X'ega,  one  of-  the  so-called  .Antique  Theatre,  one  of  the 
stage  on  which  the  Italian  comedy-of-masks  was  ]icrformed. 
and  one  of  Drury  Lane  at  the  time  Sheridan  helil  sway 
with  "The  SclxKil  for  Scandal."  To  those  who  would  like  to 
gain  >onie  clear  conception  of  the  .structure  of  these  theatres,  no 
better  reference  could  l>e  given  than  Professor  Matthews'  own 

book  on  "The 
Study  of  the 
Drama."  wherein 
he  persistently  up- 
holds the  influence 
of  the  structural 
stage  upon  the 
form  of  drama 
through  the  ages. 

Hut  when  these 
models  are  assem- 
blc<l,  that  wilt  not 
l>e  the  .sole  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Dram- 
atic Museum.  .As 
soon  as  one  begins 
fornting  such  a 
collection,  ramifi- 
cations present 
themselves,  without  which  a  nuiseum  wrndd  be  incomplete.  Have 
IK'ople  not  wondered  how  much  belter  it  is  to  see  the  print  of  a 
costume  than  to  rcail  a  description  of  it?  Take  Furness's  "V'ari- 
orum  Shakespeare,''  ur  the  more  recent  volume  of  VV'm.  Winter 
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on  "Shakespeare  <>n  the  Stane."  There  arc  many  pages  in  bolli 
devoted  to  the  variation  in  costinues  as  seen  in  the  varying  con- 
ceptions of  actors  in  the  same  role. 

Professor  Matthews  has  already  begun  gathering  prints  which 
will  illumine  whatever  reading  his  jtiidenls  do  iiptm  the  siihjcct. 
This  history  of  stage  costume  is  an  important  item,  and  when  a 
manager  produces  a  play  oi  a  particular  era  he  wants  to  have 
at  hand  whatever  contemporary  records  are  availahle.  None  of 
the  imblic  libraries  have  deemed  it  nccessarj  to  specialize  in  this 
direction.  Therefore,  the  Dramatic  Museum  has  a  field  in  which 
it  may  grow  to  significant  ]iower,  Injint;  in  a  city  of  theatrical 
life. 

Naturally,  at  Columbia,  when  Professor  Matthews  begins  to 
collect  data  dealing  with  the  architectural  features  of  a  theatre, 
the  Avery  .•\rchitcctural  Library  will  rightly  wonder  wherein 
the  province  of  a  Dramatic  Museum  ends.  lUit  1  should  say  tliat 
it  never  ends;  it  should  be  inclusive  of  everything  pertaining  to 
the  theatre.  And 
when  one  reaches 
that  conception,  the 
nniseum  becomes 
then  only  one 
phase  of  a  great- 
er institution,  a 
Dramatic  Library. 

Everywhere  and 
c>n  all  occasions  the 
need  for  such  an 
institution  should 
be  emphasized. 
When,  not  long 
ago,  Mr.  Friek.  the 
financier,  proposed 
to  transfer  t  h  e 
I-enox  Library — 
now  on  the  site  he 
has  bought  for  his 
new  residence — to 
Central  Park,  and 
when  his  proifOsal 
was  conibatted  by 
people  who  are 
rightly  guarding 
the  future  of  the 
Park,  why  was  it 
that  some  one  <lid 
not  proclaim: 
"Here  is  just  the 

house  for  Professor  Matthews'  Dramatic  Museum?"  For  there 
is  room  in  such  a  building  for  this  incipient  collection  to  grow 
vastly.  .Mrcady  Professor  Matthews  is  beginning  to  assemble 
some  valuable  bix>ks  to  the  aid  of  his  stmlents — books  outside  the 
regular  richness  of  the  Columbia  Library.  What  he  needs  at 
han<l  arc  volumes  of  theatrical  criticism  as  enlightening  as  those 
by  Lamb  and  Ilazlitt:  and  he  also  would  pay  attention  to  the 
gathering  of  pla> bills,  such  as  those  tluit  dotted  lite  walls  of  Mr. 
.Aubrey  Boucicault's  Iwme  not  so  many  years  ago.  How  easy 
it  would  be  for  students  to  follow  the  draniatic  progress  of  Dion 
Houcicault  if  there  were  a  complete  set  of  bis  playbills  in  exist- 
ence! For  when  a  man  such  as  this  writes,  translates  or  trans- 
poses some  three  hun<ire«l  plays,  a  chronological  record  is  im- 
possible without  them. 

A  complete  collection  of  theatrical  biography  is  necessary,  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  temper  of  the  actor  and  upon  the  con- 
ventions of  his  time.  A  collection  of  .American  drama  is  essen- 
tial, and  though  the  student  at  Columbia  L'niversity  always  may 
go  to  the  New  York  Public  Library  to  consult  the  very  rich  titles 
in  the  George  Becks  Collection,  should  the  Dramatic  Mu.setim  of 
Columbia  University  attain  such  proportions  as  to  assure  its  fu- 
ture, alt  earnest  students  of  the  stage  would  like  to  see  every  val- 


.M.j.Ul    il     Ih.     Icrt.irr     Th..llrf_    l.nM.r     l.»rr,       I-.ni.lim.       liu.ll  l/.-'Ul  

■tiuclk.n  of  Itic  tilialj«tltan  Iticitrc  ibojilt  by  Edwarii  Aitcyn  and  f'billiti  ll(n«I«wc  )ti  linie  ui  >lt^k<«t.c«tc / 
nfcde  k>y  Waller  II.  tftKlfrcjr.  artliilect,  i>(  I.tm.l.'n.  in  I1>'»r.  irom  Xhr  original  *i>*Tifir*ti.in»  prrwtvrtl  at  Ihal- 
wtch  Colleii«.  It  enibodlea  Ike  views  ot  Mr.  WitlMm  ,\rch(r,  iif  l.'<n.S.in,  c.inrrrning  ifar  arrsngvmint  of  Ike 
Hall  tliwiljr  as  the  delailt  itcrr  not  diclincily  ftjimlwl.  Tbi  ongtnal  r.«nlr»n  with  thr  builder,  IVIcr  Slrcrle. 
aiiMiiuiled  lo  the  sum  of  £100  atcrlioi.  The  niodd  was  CMlatrvrlrd  frum  Mr.  Oodfivy's  drawing*  by  Jam«« 
f.  Maginiiil,  vDgineer,  of  LuniU.n.  in  Ivll. 


ualile  Collection  of  such  magnitude  transferred  to  the  museum, 
which  will  be  a  city  affair  as  well  as  a  university  feature. 

1'herc  is  no  doubt  that  in  years  to  come,  instead  of  seeing  a 
student  wasting  his  precious  energies  in  tracing  the  significance 
of  the  .si)lit  infinitive  in  .Shakes|K-are,  we  shall  see  him  doing 
laboratory  work  in  the  field  of  drama.  Has  the  history  of  scene 
painting  ever  been  e.xploited  by  the  .American  student ;  has  he 
ever  stu<licd  the  mechanical  significance  of  stage  effects  through- 
out the  ilramatic  perio<ls;  has  he  ever  seriously  examined  into 
the  claims  of  Ciordon  Craig,  to  determine  whether  this  so-called 
New  -Art  is  really  new?  These  are  the  fields  opening  t)efore  us 
and  becoming  more  and  more  important. 

When  "Oliver  Twist"  was  revived,  in  the  lobby  of  the  .New  .Am- 
sterdam Theatre  there  were  collcctctl  whatever  stage  materials  re- 
lating t<»  Dickens  the  management  thougfit  would  be  of  in- 
terest. There  were  costumes  worn  by  JclTerson,  K.  L.  Daven- 
port, and  Fanny  Davenport  in  Dickens  roles;  there  were  strange 

prints  of  the  char- 
acters in  Dick- 
ens' stories;  there 
were  playbills  of 
iwst  performances. 
.Ami  ill  this  small 
cnllcciioii  there 
was  shown  vast 
public  interest, 
."such  a  collection 
on  a  still  larger 
scale  is  what  Pro- 
fessor .Matthews 
woultl  like  to  see. 
He  claims  that  Co- 
lumbia may  some 
ilay  own  original 
manuscripts  o  f 
pla>5  not  now  ob- 
tainable in  print. 
.And  should  the 
families  of  dram- 
atists turn  over  to 
an  institution  such 
records  as  will 
make  the  dramat- 
ists available  to 
the  student,  they 
will  be  doing  a  ser- 
vice to  the  future. 
It  is  certain 
that  had  there  been  some  initiative  taken  in  the  matter.  New 
York  would  liavc  seen  a  permanent  «lraniatic  memorial  rai.scd  to 
Clyde  Fitch.  Instead  of  which  .Amherst  College  was  bdjueathed 
his  library  and  a  fitiid  for  a  lecture-course.  We  want  the  farces 
of  Charles  Hoyt  where- the>  may  be  studied:  we  want  the  plays 
of  Ltronson  Howard  and  such  letters  as  will  show  his  (jcrsunality 
and  his  critical  attitude.  These  are  a  few  more  of  the  features 
needed  in  .such  a  museum  as  Profe.ssor  Matthews  has  started. 
.Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  and  an  earnest  ap|>eal 
should  be  made  wherever  an  opiwrtunity  presents  itself — for  the 
frfscrtxjtion  of  dramatic  records  in  a  safe  an<l  public  place.  Pro- 
fessor .Matthews  is  to  be  thanked  for  this  initial  effort.  Of  course 
it  is  not  a  new  idea,  hut  it  Is  new  in  .America.  The  French  tiov- 
emment  has  had  a  haml  in  the  making  of  stage  models  ever  since 
1878,  and  many  of  these  models  have  been  transferred  to  the 
library  of  the  Opera.  The  Columbia  idea  was  doubtless  de- 
veloped from  that.  Hut  it  is  more  than  likely  that  its  <leveloi>- 
ment  was  necessitated  by  Professor  .Matthews'  insistent  note 
in  the  classrtH>m  and  in  his  txKiks,  that  the  physical  asjiects  of 
the  theatre  are  very  necessary  for  consideration.  It  is  always 
the  pbyhouse  and  the  play — never  the  play  alone. 

Montrose  J.  .Moses. 
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Ilnlmr  u  the  .r/-frt' 
He  uho  kat  il  not.  mis.us  iif 
OM  Ihittg  lhal  makes  !he  daily 
grind  mdurable.  Perhaft  more 
than  any  olhfr  lal'ini).  Ihf  froffssi<<t%  of  the  mummer  has  been 
froduiU-.r  xf  humnr.  I  hi-  cumic  I'nidenls  lhal  jrequtull)  ociur 
on  the  ilage  and  yet  are  not  fori  of  Iht  enlertaitmeHi,  would 


Anecdotes  of  the  Stage 


fiii  '  -■lumes.  It  ij  ottr  J-urJ-ose 
lo  pnHl,  from  lime  to  lime,  thort 
a»ul  trim  cattdattt  of  Ik*  stage 
and   ilt  te»tlt.     Playtrs  and 

managert  are  invited  lo  coniribtile  any  amusing  experiences  of 
this  nature  they  may  have  had.  I  he  luii'v  condition  imposed 
it  that  Ike  ttortes  be  true,  be  brief  and  haie  humor  and  foinl. 


E 


nUIX  BOOTH  was  not  n'*™  '.uxurioui 
liMi  u  l<i'<  mrals  wc(t'  at  all  times  frugal, 
aiiil  Ik  rilitlicd  a  di>b  of  pnrk  and  bciuii 
with  ill"  sdm<'  ]:l<^isurc  tliat  the  tnuill  boy  rxpirri- 
C1ICCS  while  luk  ii;.'  iIk'  moLiisn  from  hii  brcod. 
lie  disfavored  pink  Icm.  or  teas  of  any  other  tbadc 
or  color,  and  WcbkrianMl*  were  a*  mrce  with  him  m  wriMci' 
cra(np  lo  Milo  de  VcflW.  On*  day>  lurarcvcr,  »  wcaltby  ae(|naiiit- 
aaee  ncortcd  him  into  a  farfitniiaWft  diaiasHmiai  where  the  beau 
M4M^  OMatly  confregateiL  Booth  twlcd  hhatcK  at  the  gorgeou*- 
ly-decb<4  ubic  with  diSdcnce  and  Ktadanily  took  the  Mcnii  pfof- 
fcred  him  by  the  poliM  Pariaiaii  waiter.  The  great  tragaliaa 
viewed  the  card  in  a  pcri^cxcd  way.  It  was  all  in  French. 
Booth's  friend  had  given  M»  order  floently  and  the  waiter  atood 
waltinc  for  the  actor  to  lay  aoaMthing.  Bat  the  latur  rcanfaied 
ipeechkHg  MmrinK  ooatuiually  at  the  paatcboard  before  hni.  At 
hat  the  waiter,  gmwiag  impatient,  excUaied:  "What  ect  eet 
yonH  iiaf.  manaicur?"  Booth,  eeeinc  an  onortuaity  for  a  Hide 
fun,  replied:  "Why,  bflng  im  tome  t  flmHbiu  nawm,  a  little  vox 
fopuH  KHIK  Ami  toil  qui  mal  y  frnse  and  a  portion  of  erin  go 
hraugh,"  The  waiter,  nn  i1  ;i<lit  i1  and  without  a  unile,  hurried  away 
and  imuKiiie  Booth's  su:,  ti  i  im  tninulcs  later,  whcii  the  furciKii 
(ncal  manipiilator  returned  with  a  Iric  deep  dish  heaped  with— 
HASH !  I  he  joke  was  on  Sfaakctpearc'*  diltiagniahed  inlerpreter, 
and  he  enjoyed  it  iarninudy. 

Mrs.  Siddons  had  performed  Lady  Macbeth  in  the  provincial 
theatres  many  years  before  she  attempted  the  character  in  London. 
Kffirring  lo  the  first  li(ne  this  itart  was  allotted  to  lier,  she  sayi: 
"Il  wui  iny  custom  (<>  study  my  charactcn  at  night,  when  all  the 
di>mcstic  cares  and  Imsiness  of  the  day  were  over.  On  the  night 
preceilinK  that  in  which  I  was  lo  appear  in  this  |Kirt  for  the  first 
tim?  I  shut  myself  up,  as  usual,  when  all  the  family  had  retired, 
and  connncDccd  my  study  of  Lady  Macbeth.  As  the  character  is 
very  short,  I  thought  I  should  soon  acctnnplisb  it.  Being  then  only 
twenty  years  of  age.  I  believed,  as  many  others  do,  that  little  more 
was  necessary  than  lo  R'^t  the  words  intit  my  head;  for  the  neces 
sity  nf  discrimination  ;ini1  (Ji-M  lniimnit  ni  i  li.ir.-i.:ter  at  that  time  of 
my  hfr  had  M-arctly  i-nleittj  int..  ni>  iiTi-i^'iiKitimi.  I  went  on  with 
Ioli;t.il)lt  i.uiii;K>iurc  in  Ihc  mIuiui  llr:  ilikIu  la  ni>,'lu  1  cm 
never  forget)  till  I  rame  to  the  n^.:)vsin.iti..n  si:<-ne,  when  its 
horrors  rose  to  a  ili^rtc  tliiil  niiu!c  it  ttu[ii  -.  mI  I-  jnr  mt-  In  ijtl  tuf- 
ihi-r.  I  snatched  up  ilit  lanJIe  aii<l  liutntil  nui  i.i  iln-  room  in  a 
paro.\>sm  of  terror.  .M)  dnss  w.ns  if  s  lk.  anil  tl.c  rnstlinK  of  it.  as 
I  ascen<U*<l  the  stairs  lo  t^n  t.:>  hrd.  sr.  mid  lu  m>  pan u  -tt ruck  fancy 
like  the  mintriKiU  H>f  a  .I'l^lit'  ;iiirhiiiny  iiu.  .\t  last  [  rt-aL-hed  my 
chanilwr.  v^lirrc  I  rKiinl  niv  )niKliand  fa^t  a^liep,  I  clapprd  my 
cundh'-'tirk  dmvn  tip.  n  Ihi-  l.diU-.  with'^ut  p  .-.vt  r  .d  putting  the 
caiidlt:  <iul,  and  tlut-w  myself  on  iny  bed.  wdh.-jut  daiing  to  stay 
even  to  lake  off  my  clothes.  At  peep  of  day.  I  rose  to  resume  my 
task,  hut  so  little  did  I  know  of  my  jtarl  when  1  appeared  in  it  at 
night  that  ray  shame  and  confusion  cured  ne  of  procraMinaling 
any  business  for  the  retnaindcr  of  my  life." 

The  bte  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  May  Rob  son,  the  weil-hnown 
Antericnn  actreia,  once  happened  to  be  playing  engagements  at  Hie 
same  time  in  San  Frandm,  and  one  evening  i)iey  chanced  to  dine 
at  the  same  botd.  The  actress  often  tens  how  Ae  celehraled 
English  tragedian  earned  bar  to  lose  her  dnner,  thoMgh  liie  was 
immoderately  hoogry.  Wlicneeer  ibe  wontd  Mart  to  taiw  a  maath- 
fid  of  food.  Sir  Henry  would  cxdaim  hi  a  load  voice:  "Wily,  Mis* 
Robson.  iww  can  yon  anhe  mch  a  noise  tsiUac  yewr  aonp?  How 
can  yon  ran  Mich  a  risk  of  ending  ymv  life  bgr  eiMliag  ymr 
throat  with  your  fanifc?  See;  iww  yon  are  dropping  yonr  gravy 
all  over  tbe  front  of  your  d««sa?  Tlie  actress,  of 
cooiaf^  was  anaoycd  at  so  much  attention  being 
drawn  to  Iter.  It  was  unlike  Irving's  usual  courte- 
ous manner,  and  entirely  uncalled  for.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  repast,  totally  unable  to  continue  her 
dinner;  and  not  having  been  able  to  enjoy  a  mouth- 


ful of  fii'  d  she  laid  <liiwn  her  knife  and  fork,  pre- 
pared to  havi.  the  table  in  disgust.  Ila|>p«ning  to 
Uxik  at  a  table  opposite  she  observed  there  the  mi>st 
obji'ctionahle  form  of  country  bntnpkin,  who,  in  the 
eagerness  of  bis  desire  lo  walch  and  overhear  the 
conversation  between  the  two  stars,  was  gnitty  of  aO 
the  bad  breeding  which  Ining  had  so  deverly 
as  his  only  way  of  reproving  the  offense. 


attribsMd  to  her. 


Miss  Robion  and  Ediel  Barrymore  were  oaee  playing  in  the 
same  company.  It  was  Ethel's  doty  to  ptey  on  a  piano  in  the 
wings  a  piece  that  May  prttcnded  to  piv  upon  the  stage.  Tha  cue 
given  to  £ihd  waa  when  she  htnid  May  say  very  distinctly  to  her 
lovtr:  *I  will  pfaiy  ior  ym  ioHiight."  she  shwiM  itsrt  to  play. 
When  the  time  came  and  Uqr  waUnd  lo  (be  piano  and  ran  licr 
the  kqra,  aagrmg  1  wiB  pilay  for  yon  la-niglit,"  M 
May  tboaiM  aha  had  aM  sptrini  loud  enough,  and  so 
stateaisnt  several  times,  each  thne  in  a  londer  key. 
while  tbe  lover  and  ihe  audience  waited  in  vain  for  the  notes. 
Finally  in  despair  May  said,  "1  don't  think  I  will  ptay  for  yon  to- 
night." and  walked  off  the  stage  in  high  dudgeon  lo  find  out  what 
was  the  matter.  She  found  Ethel  totally  oblivious  lo  her  surround- 
ings and  duties,  stretched  out  on  a  sofa  behind  the  scenes,  enjoying 
the  htcst  novel 


I n\  people  have  any  idea  what  asunies  actors  suffer  from  sud- 
ili-n  Ui>se  of  memory.  James  IC,  Murdoch,  the  tragedian,  Teei>unls 
thul  not  long  after  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  one  night  at  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre,  I'hiladelphia,  he  was  announced  to  recite  a 
|>oem,  then  a  great  favorite  with  the  pulilir,  entitli-<l  "The  Saikir 
Boy's  Dream."  \\v  says:  "I-'earing  lhal  tlir  iitotni'lLf .  ultu  was  old 
aiid  ntrvous,  miglit  fail  to  render  ine  suci'.  -i  r.  a*  I  irit  very 
sure  1  sbnuld  r''tjnire,  1  asked  my  frientl.  Mr  I'dwin  I  ha>«'r,  to 
stand  :n  tlu-  winm  with  the  manuscript  in  his  ham!  and  w.iuh  the 
rct-Ialii  .n  «cod  In  w.Jtd.  Hf  lun^cmcll.  am!  li'nV  ilu:  pr.  .miiter's 
pliKr.  and  I  went  > 'ii.  m.i'lc  h>  i.  ■.^  ./iil  t.i>::ir.  ilit*  j^.t-in  1  was  a 
hlfh-  iV.ivivrid  at  :irst.  hut  snun  ni  .-.irn;  m  Ii*]:- .ssi  >siun,  gaining 
Liiitl'idciu-c  at  tniE\  !:iii.'  and  wjiniiitg  u|'  ni>  subject  was  de 
vcl'jjicd.  vXt  tl'.c  climax  t.d  tht-  trrrddc  wn-ck.  hiiwtver,  as  I  strui-k 
Ih..  atiiludc  of  horror,  I  sudilrnly  lilt  ihi-  K'r"und  swimming  undir 
mv  and  all  ni)  hliK»d  seemed  tending  t.)  ni>  brain  I  stole  a  glar.i  e 
at  '1  haver,  who  was  standing  with  his  eyes  hxrd  on  the  maiiii- 
script.  but  he  did  not  liMik  at  me.  Clapping  my  hands  lo  niv  head,  I 
started  forward  with  ray  eyes  raised  to  Heaven,  and  began  a  wild 
apostrophe  lo  Ihe  dread  power  of  the  "Storm  King,"  altogether 
iinconscions  «l  What  I  ssid,  wMk  word  after  word  poured  from 
my  lips  in  a  vrhi  mini  tomn^  oniil  I  bronght  the  ataasa  to  an  end 
amid  a  hunt  of  hearty  appfause.  As  aqr  cndtemtnt  siAiidcd,  tlw 
missing  words  rctnracd.  and,  wdl-niifh  cxhansted  with  the  conllict 
between  memocy  and  emotion.  I  liniihcd  my  recitatian 
myself  off.  Siaredy  was  I  out  of  sight  of  the 
Thayer  cried  ottl^  hi  a  tone  of  wonder  and  admiraHen.  "Where 
did  yon  get  that  other  vctaeT*  "Why  didn't  yon  prompt  mer  said 
L  "Prompt  yonl"  he  adaimed;  "ynu  never  dM  better  in  your 
Ufb  Whe««  did  yon  get  Oe  new  Bnesr  -Why."  I  icplied,  "I  for- 
got Ihe  words,  and  in  ray  fright  I  spoke  what  came  uppermost,  and 
d(mt  know  what  I  said."  "Neither  do  I,"  said  Thayer ;  "Unt.  word.i 
or  no  words,  accent  and  rhythm  were  perfect,  and  the  cffett  was 
fine.  You  must  try  and  recall  those  wordt.*  But  I  tdt  that  they 
had  fled  to  the  chaos  from  which  they  came,  never  to  return,  unless 
perhaps  in  some  recurrence  of  that  fearful  delirium  called  '  stage- 
frii^''  which  all  actors  dread  above  everything  dse,  and  which 
ia  more  apt  to  paralyse  the  tongne  than  to  Imp  it  in  motion. 


John  Quincy  Adaan  was  fend  of  the  dr:«ma.  and 
often  might  lie  seen  in  attendance  at  the  theatre  in 
Washington,  where  his  bald  head  was  a  e. ■nspiciious 
object  among  many  other  distingui«hrd  lovers  of 
good  acting  He  aUva>s  prettrfeil  to  iieciipy  a  enin- 
fortable  seat  in  what  was  then  termed  the  pit. 
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Tbet«  he  could  mc  md  htmi  better  dm  ta  mjr 
other  |wrt  of  die  home,  mii  Moreover  wM  not  UaUe 
to  be  diMurbcd  br  people  eoming  md  gotng  dufiiv 
tlic  pbjr  Kf  iMtwcen  the  act*,  the  pecaliir  dinnet^r 
and  amNBcncnt  of  tbc  seati  hring  smh  35  to  prt- 
dude  the  pcnsjMlitjr  of  penon»  |ii»sinK  rradily  be- 
tween or  over  lh<ni  wlii'ji  wrupuil.  One  n\g}il  Mr.  A<lains  was 
urult'tl  in  his  favontt  |>la«  in  company  with  Hon  Hichard  M 
Johiuoo  of  Kentucky-  The  pla>  >  -  I  r-io,  "  with  Mr,  antl  Miss 
Kcmfcte  m  tbc  princiii.il  chnrin-t<  r  •  h  .■.  ■  ;i  Wnrtit  iiiyhi,  and  the 
hrHi»r  Wilt  crowiloti  willi  tlu'  most  ci-l-liratid  and  fashionable  po.plc 
<jf  ihi-  Capitol  City.  .\Ir.  .\dani>  was  di-cply  interested  m  thr  pl;iy, 
but  found  time  CH'casionally  to  olistrvt  the  imprrssion  it  was  inak- 
inu  on  Mr-  Jnhnson.  whusr  unpuUivc  nature  rcvjuired  an  admoni- 
tory hand  now  and  thai  to  keep  him  in  his  s<at.  from  which  ht 
»uuld  occasionally  start  with  sudden  ahruptniss  at  some  unusually 
effective  passage  in  tut-  artm^;  of  Miss  Kemble,  who  sc-'^mcd  to  have 
taken  entire  possession  of  that  Rcntlcnian's  faculties,  so  Ihoronghly 
was  he  absorbed  in  the  trials  and  siiffirinKs  of  the  ch:irui-»rr  •.he 
was  r<'iiT<'sentini;.  '1  he  last  scene  of  the  traj;edy  was  I'-i.  fl  "lie 
audience  had  btcmie  onipktcly  '  nRrossed  in  th""  -i  nnu.Uiim 
of  the  life-like  r  t  r  ,i:  -he  heroine  It  had  rr-i  h  .1  i  rliniax- 
The  frantic  shrieks  ot  tue  liearlhroken  Bianca  raii(^  llnuugh  the 
ill  . 111!,  .vhile  the  curtain  slowly  descended  and  shut  out  the  sor- 
laws  ui  the  mimic  world  I  hrn  the  audience,  ((raduatly  recovering 
from  the  sad  impressirMis  of  the  tragedy,  begaii,  as  usual,  to  ob- 
serve the  stale  of  Ihiiiits  in  front  of  the  curtain  "Hut."  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  .^danis.  "there  sat  Jnhnsnn  p-rfedly  entranced, 
wholly  unconscioii.-t  of  evvryihiiii(  around  him,  liis  head  rigidly 
hent  forward,  with  liis  hand-s  clapped  down  on  his  lUICCS,  his  hair 
all  disordered  fruits  the  previous  spasmodic  elutehinni  of  hit  finsers, 
his  eyes  flasfaing  and  Axed  atcadily  M  th«  irecii  <urUm  before 
biin.  which  >  fei^  jMuiimm  before  had  idim  «a  tbc  frcniied  aod 
uwaitidy  icrMMi  of  Ihc  exhawicd  actrew,  the  aonnd  of  wbooe 
voiee  Mcned  itill  lo  be  rmgnv  in  \m  eMs."  A«  the  alraiiKe 
figure  was  atlraclnv  die  atlentlen  of  the  mgife  arewid  him  in  a 
nttiMwr  that  wai  not  pltasanl  to  Ur.  AdtflM^  he  piiced  hii  band 
on  Mr.  JMnsDo's  •henUn;  and  ihakiiiK  Mm  gcnt^.  said,  'Come, 
JofaiHOR.  «piii«  the  fHajr  b  <ntif  ttm  avowed,  he  ataited 
almwtlr  to  hit  feet  and  eaciaiiMd  bi  an  audible  mice  and  in  tbc 
MMt  cnergctie  manner,  "By  Heavens.  Adams  t  shc^s  a  honel  tht^a 
a  horse !"  'Kow."  saM  Mr.  Adam*,  who  perfectly  tmdeniood 
JohntMn't  cocMilfic  niann«r>,  «nd  who  enjoyed  the  whole  affair  in 
hi*  quiet  way.  "those  who  <lid  not  know  the  distiognisllcd  Ken- 
tuckian's  passionate  love  for  horses  mi|;ht  think  Ihi*  a  Very  rude 
thinK  In  siiy  about  a  lady;  bui  as  a  line  horse  to  hint  was  ime  of  the 
grandest  and  nio^t  bcatlliful  objects  on  earth,  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman, enchanted  as  he  WM  with  her  ncting,  could  not  have  paid 
Miss  Krmhle  a  nxire  genuine  eomplimcni  or  expreised  bis  un- 
Uiunded  admiration  in  a  more  natural  manner" 

It  was  a  iM-netit  niiiht  at  the  \^ictoria  Theatre,  I^jnihin.  and  the 
last  appearance  of  J  I!.  Dale,  an  old-time  actor,  without  a  relative 
in  the  world,  except  ;i  son.  who  had  none  to  ,\iistralia  many  years 
previously  and  had  not  since  been  hearil  of-  One  f>f  the  plass 
on  the  programme  was  "l.uke  the  Laborer,  or  the  Ijjst  Son."  As 
the  time  approached  lor  the  curt,  ii  t  >  1  ■  ninu  up  on  the  drama, 
it  was  discoverfd  that  the  act^^r,  whfi  was  tr>  imperMinale  the  son, 
was  not  in  the  theatre.  Tlie(eu|<on  the  stage  manager  iseiit  before 
the  curtain,  announced  the  fact  to  the  audience,  claimed  Iheir  in 
dulgence  and  said  a  member  of  the  comgiany  would  read  the  part- 
Instantly,  a  man  in  the  pit  rose  froin  bis  seat-  wetil  to  the  stage 
donr,  asked  for  the  st.iiic  manact t  il  l  I  ni  '.u-  w:is  :ui  o  lor  and 
up  in  the  part  of  the  son  antl  woiiiti  pUiy  .t  it  he  would  let  him  do 
so  The  manager  consented  and  wheu  the  fallier  and  SOB  net  on 
the  stage  J.  B.  Dale  greeted  his  own  son. 

On  anothrr  occasion  in  the  same  theatre.  Charles  Kean,  iKc 
tragedian,  a  frequent  visitor  to  that  country,  was  playing  the  title 
role  in  "Louis  M  "  In  the  dy  ing  scene  Uilly  C^hill  had  to  go  on 
anri  s:iy.  "The  Kinfi  is  dyins.  the  Kwg  i$  dyiaS-"  Tb>*  IM  did  Widi 

a  hroKue.  Tile  gallery  gods,  widi  whom  CabfH  WIS  a  great  favorite, 
immediatrty  reiroiniiicd  liis  voiee,  and  gierlcd  Mm 
with  applause  and  roar*  of  laughter.  Kean  said  cn- 
ireaiingly  in  a  low  tone;  "Take  bim  off.  take  him 
uff.  I  cannot  die  with  that  man  on  die  itagc.' 
After  the  curtain  fcN  Kcaa  fent  for  Cahill  and  said, 
"Mr.  Cahill,  yo«  nwy  be  a  very  sood  eemedian. 


bat  you  cnnot  play  tragedy.  Yaw  mnit  not  ap- 
pear a«y  more  durtog  my  cngugemant,  and  I  will 
aee  to  it  dmt  yen  receive  yonr  labry  jwt  the  same." 
And  he  did. 


If  ever  a  cerlain  utility  actor  was  ever  placed  in 
a  pU2;1ed  and  nervous  condition  it  was  shortly  afte? 
cast  for  one  of  the  minor  characters  in  ".Machetlr 
role  was  in  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  William  Charles  Macready, 
who  wa.s  merciless  to  those  artiala  Wboin  he  looked  upon  a*  hts 
inferiors.  When  the  utility  man  came  iin  the  sta^e  at  the  llrst  re- 
hearsal .\Iacready  tci!d  Intn  lo  stand  at  a  particular  spot  on  th*.' 
stage,  where  a  nail  had  been  driven  in,  when  he  delivere<l  his 
lines  When  ntglit  came  he  walked  on.  but  couUl  not  see  il.  and 
besan  walking  rotmd  and  round  in  an  eflort  to  discover  its  where- 
abouts. In  a  hoarse  whisper  Macready  exclaimed,  "What  the 
Devil  arc  you  doing?"  Ibt  answer  came  in  quick  but  subducsl 
tunea:  "Lookmg  for  the  nail,  sir.  loolcing  for  the  nail." 

Many  years  ago  m  OuMin  there  was  a  musician  who  staged  the 
oiK'ras  for  Hunn.  the  celebrated  linglish  nianakier.  While  an  opera 
was  in  ronrsr  of  preparation  ,t  celebrated  London  star,  whom  we 
will  call  Mr.  llrown.  was  engaged  tii  play  a  few  nights  in  tragedy. 

1 1 '  nmnager  was  in  a  strait  for  members  to  till  up  Ihc  small  parts, 
only  llic  principal  performers  coming  over  from  l*ndon;  and  the 
young  Irish  musician  being  up  to  everything  in  the  way  of  fun. 
agreed  to  "go  on."  for  some  of  ihc  small  cliaracters.  when  neces- 
sary, lo  oblige  his  friend.  Mr.  Hunn.  The  sccjurl  he  tells  in  his  own 
words:  "1  he  part  in  question  was  Luculhis,  the  gentleman  in 
'Uamon  and  l*ythi:i- '  ih.ii's  the  man  that  kill*  the  burse,  you 
know.  Well,  the  young  gentleman  who  was  cast  for  the  part  got 
side,  and  at  »  monwnt'a  notice  I  was  amnmowed  from  the  music- 
MMNB  lo  Igo  on'  for  LiMiilhia.  Hr.  Brown  wamt  CKMlly  Ihe  man 
to  taike  things  aiiy,  he  bdng  a  great  gun.  and  I  found  him  roam- 
iflg  about  at  larger  pretty  modi  as  yon  might  hnagiae  a  hnge 
maatiff  would  dmt  had  loet  bi*  bone.  Well,  the  tngcdian  toobtd  at 
me  and  said,  'You're  Mr.  Mnphy,  are  your  'Yes,'  ma  t,  1  mu  dint 
same.'  'You've  not  the  Mageit  man  1  ever  aaw.'  be  gnmibled. 
'Ko,  sir.'  act  I,  ^m.  yon  aee,  I'm  an  Irishman,  and  may  make  up  bi 
pludk  irint  I  lack  in  flesh.'  'Ye^*  sea  he,  "hut  die  part  you  are  to 
play  it  not  a  plucky  one,  a>  yon  are  pleased  to  say.  Lueulbis  is 
rather  a  tindd  geolleman,  but  a  kind-hearted  one,  and,  a*  yon  arc 
BO  good  as  to  help  us  in  this  etner);eitcy,  so  far  Ihe  part  wtti  be 
suited,'  'Thank  you,  sir,"  sej  1.  The  rehearsal  went  on.  1  read 
the  part,  and  when  we  came  lo  the  seme  where  Lvcvltus  tell* 
Damon  how  he  killed  his  horse.  Mr.  Brown  went  over  the  bu.sincss 
of  the  scene  for  me.  he  showed  me  how  t  was  to  stand,  and  how 
I  wa*  to  itnc-'l,  and  all  aliotit  it,  Well,  he  picked  mc  up  at  the  right 
time  from  my  knees,  and  gently  landed  me  im  the  Other  aide  nf  the 
(tagc  with  a  bump  that  made  me  think  all  the  lamps  were  lighted, 
and  a  full  head  of  gas  on  at  that.  T  heg  your  pardon.'  se?  he; 
'you're  lighter  than  I  thought  you  were-'  'N'es.  sir.'  sei  I ;  'anil 
bcdad!  you  arc  a  good  deal  stronger  than  I  thought  vou  were.' 
'Well,'  sei  he.  'Mr,  Murphy,  you  will  oblige  mc  and  serve  your- 
self if  you  will  lie  a  twisted  handkerchief  around  your  ho<\y  jtist 
under  your  arms,  with  the  knot  in  front  resting  rn  v  ■ut  lirca^f  be- 
neath the  folds  of  your  tunic'  '.And  what  will  I  I  ■  :li<t 
'Why.  sir,'  ser  he  (and  I  thought  he  said  with  a  ^niomc  snaile), 

why.  then,  you  see.  when  I  clutch  you  in  my  fury  I  shall  have 
something  to  hold  on  to  stronger  than  the  shght  stuti  of  your 
(tress;  for  I  have  known  cases  where  the  tunic  wasn't  strong,  and 
it  gave  way  in  my  clutch,  anil  Lueullus  was  somewhat  hurt '  'Hurt?' 
SCI  I.   'Ves.'  St.:  ln'    that  is.  frightened,  maybe,  iv.n-  :li..ti  lii;'t.' 

"In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  I  made  up  my  .niinr:  t,i  uv.^t  to 
Providence  and  my  lucky  stars,  that  bad  often  go:  nu  tit  ni 
scrapes,  but  with  this  reservation — that  it  I  eseapctf  utjih  a!  Uic 
hands  of  an  infuriated  tragedian  this  time.  1  would  never  tempt  my 
fate  again,  oui»iiie  of  Ihc  dangers  and  jierils  of  an  opera  at  all 
events.  I  went  home,  read  over  the  play,  and  got  ready  for  the 
night.  Wcll,  seven  o'clock  came,  and  ten  o'cbxk  came.  too.  T  got 
alMg  pretty  wcH  tm  Mw  went  where  I  Inve  lo  Iril  him  about  the 
horse,  and  tbenr-boly  St  Franriil— what  did  I  do?  'Xfv  horse! 
my  honel'  sci  be— Srhcre'a  my  horse?'  'I  have 
Vilkd  hinii'  *es  I,  and  then  came  a  yclt  as  if  wme- 
ihing  hard  had  dropped  on  Damw'*  head.  I  looked 
up,  and  audi  a  face  1  never  aaw  outside  of  a  menag- 
erie His  hands  were  up  ahov*  hb  bead,  fcia  mooth 
frotbbig.  and  bl*  eye*        (ConHuutd  tm  fag*  fw) 
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Victor-ViclrolB  IX.  SSO 


That's  where  the  Victor- Victrola   vku.'.vi.^u  vi.  ,25 
is  pre-eminent.  *** 

Vou   might  lio  able  10  build  a 
cabinet  that  oiuwanily  woiiid  rc 
Krmblc    a   X'ictor  \  iLti<ila.  You 
inijiht  even  copy  the  inside  construc- 
tion and  details,  if  they  were  noi  pro- 
tected by  patents.     Hut  there  is  no 
n>p\in);;    the    superior  Victor  Victrola 
lone  cpiality. 

I  hat  represents  years  of  patient  exper- 
iment— with  various  woods,  with  ditfer- 
eiu  proportions,  with  numerous  vibratory 
surfaces— and  it  is  simply  astonishing 
iiow  slii^iu  a  variation  in  size,  in  sIui|k-,  in 
position,  seri<iusly  affects  the  tonequalily. 

No,  the  \  iclor-\'icirola  tone  can't  [)e 
«i]ualed!    Kven  though  the  eye  could 
take  in  every  detail  of  construction, 
there   is   still  that  same  in<lescribable 
■■st)mething'"  which  makes  the  Stradiva- 
rius  supreme  amt>ng  violins,  which  gives 
to  the  Victor-\'ictrola  the  wonderfully 
sweet,  clear  and  mellow  tone  that  has 
estal)lished    this   instrument   as  pre- 
e'minent  in  ton<-  <|uality. 

Hear  ihr  Viclor-Vicifolj  Ixiay  al  ihc  nearest 
Viclm  ilralcr'»— yrm'll  tprnd  a 
i)rh|{l»l>il  half-liniir  am)  conic 
away  with  a  grcalrr  line  tor 
nuisic  and  a  iiuirr  ihomiigti  ap- 
lirri'iation  <il  ihit  xiperb  insiru- 
tnrnl. 

Victor  Talkin*  MuhiiM  Co. 
Caimieii.  N.      U.  s.  A. 


Always  um  Victor  Mac])ine« 
with  Victor  Rccorila  and  Victor 
N««dtn  lilt  ttmbinatim.  There 
is  no  other  way  to  (ret  the  un- 
equaled  Victor  tone 


Victor  VictroU  SXVI.  «200 
Olh<r  il>lr>ltMotlM 


«v  equaled  Victor  tone  ^ 

Victor-Victrola 

Naw  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  oo  tlia  28th  tt  aach  month 


KKKP  the  h;iir  ami  scalp  healthy,  medical 
aurhorirics  advise  that  men  should  shampoo 
once   a   week ;   women    once   a   t'orinight,  with 

Packers  Tar  Soap 

(Pure  as  I'mcs) 

In  taic  ol  dandruff,  or  premaiure  loss  o("  the  hair,  the  irci|iirncy  of 
th»mr<x>ing  depends  of  course  on  the  need>  ot  each  per>on.  Ilie 
»i  nema:it  ute  o:  Pacler's  Tar  Soap  has'rren  found  thcimni  satiiljrtnrv 
uwi  dependah'.c  means  ot  leering  ihe  Kaip  active  and  healthy. 


Ow  new  MjoiuI.  "The  Hji» .ivl Stiip— Thr  r  Mc4m 
C*rr    *iid    Ticslmml,"    nuiied    t>*«   im  rn|'iM. 

I  hc  I'ackcr  Mfg.  Co.,  Suite  87V,  8 1  Fulton  St.,  N.Y 


ntt.  u  »  .«< 
BENNINGTON 

5f'nn<^ -.Norclli'  Kni<^. 


tS  MADE  IN  THE  HIIXS  OF  VERMONT 

I       III*.  Iitt.«>  jrc  I'^U-ttlfti  4liil  ttmtt-dUil    ..  r>*    ««v  ftljlr 

ibr  ni*>!'i»T«  Hut  mikf  Hir  I**in4  \\vwt-  w..U  a  |v><tli.r 
Uttiii  4it<l  rttti.-iibiMiv  Hi.< kn>4ii-J  i|i  iiu4*  t>f  ^-H«ft4va)iii 
iImi  11  ^iiMrt^uu-il  Of  iixfw  *Ihi  mc  v^a  i*>  gi<t<d  iLm«* 


COOPCR'S  rtH  CLOSED  CtOTCH  UNION  SUm 


&«>ltl>a)  I..  ' 

I  . w«(Hi  atirf  t«v  t>»rt« 
*tnt«an  kii<|.  .  .  ....  ..  ataMjin 

If         aw  r«"MvlM  atMit  ii-.r  iii.lf-«>*ar  i«.  mo  •••  gMMt-«*« 

lht>  MM**l>ijM  a  Mtll  *.<  4>liitr      •vtc*'  -  f**^  ^» 

w...tS  ika  yt^'_  I*r4lm  (.arrti  paad  |t»i<U  %km  «»  Mai 
ta.  ■••■••t.i  INXn 

COOPER  MIIUFICTURIIG  CO..  ktimnctM,  Viraml 
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GUARANTEED'"  ' 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


ii:«S3KfijKF0RE  the  advent  of  "^taiidnrtT  Fixtures  a  sani- 
iai^iilS^ iai ''"^-^  b;uhroom  was  a  luxury  of  tlie  rich.  Today 
IS  even  the  simplest  homes  enjoy  ami  profit  by  their 

ji  JfVMj  refining  influence.  The  moral  effect  of  "Standard" 
Fixturcj  hasbccn  as  great  as  their  beauiy.Jurabiliiy  and  excellence. 

— '  The  beauty,  practical  utility  and  (juality  of  'StatldntHT  Fixture*, 
have  formed  the  bathroom  standards  of  the  entire  world. 


(irnuinr  'S'\amS»rS'  fiiiurn  for  the  Home 
31x1  Inr  Scliuul.  OIBi-e  BuiUlin)!«.  Puhlk 
ln»lilulioni,  etc.,  ire  idrntiftrd  by  the 
liiren  and  (Sold  l.ahel.  with  thr  erreption 
iif  one  hnnd  of  >>ath  Ixafini;  thr  Red  and 
niirk  I.ibcl,  which,  while  of  the  Art) 
iitiality  of  manuficture.  hive  a  tli^hlly 
Ihitiiirr  eiianietiitit,  miil  thui  meet  the  re* 


tfuirementi  of  thoae  whodcniiind  tStfdtdMM** 
quality  at  le«a  expeliie.  A.I  ^taltdBrtt" 
riitutrt.  with  rair.  will  lui  a  lifetime. 
And  no  Itaiure  n  (irnuinr  atiltii  it  htari 
ihf  /^arnHitf  laiel.  In  ufilcr  to  avoid 
iubtlllution  of  inferior  hiturea,  i|ie«:jK' 
'SlMdMHT  |;ood»  in  wrilinf;  lno4  verbally) 
and  make  ante  thai  you  get  Ihnn. 


$landard.$aritarj»11>fe.Co,   Dept.  58        PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Ncv  Yoelt    .    IS  Vtnt  11. 1  Vrr*l 

□toure  .  000  S.  Uichic*ti  Ai«. 

PMI*iHphf«.   Utf  W.lnui  &lrc«l 
Tarwr«u  Can.  S4  Kuhmtmi  Si..  E. 
PtoMurKtl    .     t'>A  FnlrtatS'.rrvt 
,  fr.  Lonti   .    inn  V.  Fminh  Srrf-l 


Nubnl.*  .  StSTcnIk  AvtWM.  S«L 
Uentml.  Caxi.  .  Zl$  Coclriinc  hid^. 


Hamitoen,  Cab.  .  30  2»  Mrkaeti  St.,W. 
L4m*)n  .  .  .  r-«0  llpnorn  Vlatfuci 
lto>iflon.T*>,  .  ^r«aliin  an<  Smich  SC». 
6m  Triaurlfn  .  Mrtrnpo^lifcnkSldr> 
Wiihln(V-n.  D.C,  .  .  SaitHurn  BIdr. 
T<-J*rt»  Ohio  .  .  St  1  Jil  Em  SiKwi 
r«>t  Wcrtb.  Ttx,  .  Fraul  Bnl  Jawa  Su. 


The  "Dijferent"  Cigarette 


My  luveni  have  le^t  me  from 
time  to  time— as  fickl*  lovoi* 
wi:i-  Initihty alwajracomcback. 


THE  SURBRUG  COMPANY. 


Th«re's  Just  the  difFcrence  between  « 
raw,  poorly  made  Cocktail  and  a 

Club  Cocktail 


that  there  is  between  a 
Whiskey  and  a  soft  old  one. 
The  best  of  ingredients— the 
curate  blending  cannot  give 
the  softness  and  mellowness 
that  age  imparts. 
Club  Cocktails  are  aged  in  wood 
before  bottling — and  nofrL-shly 
made  Cocktail  can  be  as  good. 

Manhattan,  Martini  and  other 
ttauJarJ  birnt/i,  h*fttte4,  rtadj 
to  lerrt  thromfh  crafitj  ict. 
Refuaa  Subktiluica 
AT  All  DEAiatS 
C.  F.  HEUBLEIM  «  BRO.,  Sd«  Pieya. 


raw,  new 


most  ac- 


wm 


FAMOUS  WOMEN 


<(\.KliflM^.r  fr£- 


fagt  Bi) 


well  i^ul  for  the  tinrnAnty  lurt  he  had  played. 

The  iDDiiths  passed,  and  there  was  still  one 
arhierrnu-ut  that  rau.^il  ).|H'Culatiun  un  all  han<li>. 
Would  l.oni5  present  her  formal  y  at  hi«  court  ? 
The  tciniicsvc  aii<l  Jean  said  that  he  would.  They 
h.i<l  M*!  their  hean«  ti|M)n  it.  But  there  was  ntticli 
lo  Iw  overcome.  The  kinx's  daughters  objected 
to  llie  l;iilc  iif  ttvcrem-c  !>hown  to  ihcir  lately 
deceased  mother.  I)u  Harry's  life-hing  enemies 
were  intent  ujHjn  denying  her  this  favor  But 
the  KiiiK  siHikr  thr  word,  and  all  humbly  pros- 
trated Ihcniselves  hefore  her. 

.\nd  forthwith  began  the  reiiin  of  extrava- 
Kance  that  iiuiokly  s'luandered  a  fortune  that  had 
licen  estimaied  al  from  seven  to  twelve  miMion* 
>if  doliars.  Pompadour's  "after  us  the  deluge" 
was  sjieedily  coming  to  pass.  The  poor  were 
i^arvitig.  Monty  thai  should  have  paid  for  their 
bread  was  wrenched  frmn  their  hands  for  a 
trinket  of  gold  for  the  favorite.  They  howled 
and  stunned,  but  she  basked  in  royal  favor,  and 
.xilhough  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  she 
was  even  true  lo  lier  royal  lord,  even  after  this 
sreat  sacrifice,  she  ditttiiiuiled  aiwl  ruled  until  a 
terrible  attack  of  smalliiox  left  her  friendless. 

I><>uli(leAS  the  most  successful  of  all  dramas 
niakirg  the  I>ii  .Barry  the  central  theme  of  a  play 
was  devised  by  David  Helasco  for  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter,  when  that  actress  was  at  the  height  of 
her  career,  Jean  Richepin,  the  Algerian- French 
poet  and  dranialisl.  long  put  forth  the  claim  that 
lie  wa«  the  real  author  iif  the  work.  He  proved 
that  he  liarl  snhmittrd  to  Kelasco  a  drama  upon 
the  same  theme,  hut  the  courts  did  not  uphold 
his  contention  that  the  sturv  was  taken  from  him. 
Du  Uarry  was  hiMory.  Her  life  was  free  ma- 
terial to  any  and  every  dramatist  who  cared  to 
make  use  of  it.  And  Relasco's  version  liecame 
world-famous.  Kichepin's  was  hut  aitolher  at- 
tenipl  lo  make  an  historical  character  live  in  (he 
drama.  .Aaciiif!  Rcli. 

ORBAT  BEaB  BPRtKQ  VATSK 
•C  et«  per  cas<-(  flaas-al«ppared  bottlM 

A  Bo«J(  of  tha  Op«ra 

A  most  interesting  volume,  and  one  which 
prol>akly  will  find  its  way  to  the  bookshelves  of 
every  music  lover,  has  just  been  published  by 
the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company.  It  is  en- 
titled "  I  he  Victor  Bonk  of  the  Opera"  and  con- 
Uiins  stories  of  no  fewer  than  seventy  grand 
operas,  with  three  hundred  illustrations  and  de- 
scriptions of  seven  hundred  opera  records,  the 
whole  most  attractively  presented  in  a  handy 
volume  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  hand- 
somely iKiund  in  cloth  and  gcdd.  The  work  is 
far  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  operatic 
records  as  the  title  might  convey.  The  work 
takes  each  opera  and  tells  about  its  history  all 
that  is  worth  knowing  It  gives  some  account  of 
the  ciimiK>*er,  details  of  the  circumstan.-es  under 
which  the  opera  was  produced,  together  with  a 
chruiioliigical  record  of  its  revivals.  There  are 
also  given  the  complete  casts  and  portraits  of 
famous  old  and  modem  interpreters  of  the 
principal  roles.  In  addition  to  this  there  are 
many  fine  half-tone  engravings,  showing  the 
principal  scenes,  and  copious  excerpts  from  the 
principal  arias  and  a  complete  synopsis  of  each 
iijiera. 

For  every  person  who  can  attend  the  opera 
there  are  a  thousand  who  cannot,  and  this  latter 
class  have  quickly  dismvernl  that  the  operatic 
record  is  a  very  satisfactory  substitute  They 
have  found  that  it  brings  the  actual  voices  of 
the  great  singers  to  the  home  with  the  added 
advantage  that  the  art>st  will  repeat  the  favorite 
ana  as  many  limrs  as  may  be  wished,  while  at 
the  Opera  one  must  usually  be  content  with  a 
single  hearing.  Even  though  the  scenery  and 
costumes  may  be  lacking  the  absence  of  these 
accessories  will  now  be  atoned  for  in  some 
measure  by  the  graphic  descriptions  and  nu- 
merous illustrations  in  this  new  Victor  Book 
lit  the  0)>era.  a  work  unique  in  inan>  respects. 
I  here  are  many  books  describing  the  ptols  of 
<)|ieras.  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  in  whicli 
c.in  be  found  all  these  features:  Titles  in 
various  languages,  with  pronunciation  of  each: 
date  and  place  of  original  prmluclion;  date  and 
place  of  first  production  in  .^me^ica:  cast  of 
characters  and  pronunciation  of  the  same  when 
necessary;  brief  and  clearly  slated  syntipses  of 
plots  of  seventy  different  operas;  translations 
(all  or  lartl  of  the  text  of  several  hundred 
separate  numbers :  every  act  and  scene  indicated, 
with  ilrscription  of  the  stage  setting;  every  sep- 
arate number  mentioned  in  its  projier  place  in 
ihc  opera,  and  the  numl>ers  placed  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occnr.  In  a  word,  a  most  valuable 
and  alniivtt  indispensable  addition  to  any  library. 
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Anecdotes   of   the  Stage 


iCpnhnueil  from  p^itf  !K) 


rolling.  My  heart  ua&  Uating  kh  thick 
and  laitt  I  thniight  it  mn<.t  burst  the  knotted 
band  that  was  tlKhtening  over  my  chcit. 
'I  am  ^ta^din(;  hcrt,'  srz  Damon,  'lo  sre  i(  the 
great  goij^  wilt  execute  my  vengeance.'  1  looked 
up  at  hitn.  and  felt  thai  my  h-^^h  would  soon  be 
■tettird;  so,  not  waiting  for  what  I  fell  would  be 
Instant  death.  I  slip|>cd  gently  olT  the  stage  and 
ran  down  under  it,  where  they  keep  the  stage- 

{tropcrtirs  all  jumbled  up  in  the  dark,  and  quietly 
lid  myself  in  an  old  1'ont-and  Jerry  walch-box 
that  stood  conveniently  open.  V\  ell,  now,  1  know 
youH  ask  nie  how  Uanioii  got  out  of  the  scrape 
I  bad  got  him  into.  Imt.  as  the  man  (.lys  in  tnc 
play, "If  you  want  lo  make  mc  your  bovom  friend, 
don't  puztic  inc.'  All  that  I  saw  after  that  was 
only  what  I  heard.  I'trnt  came  the  prompter's 
voice  calling  out,  'Lucullust  Lucullusl'  while  the 
people  were  ihuinpiiig  and  howling  away  like 
mad.  'Lucwlliis!  where  in  the  devil's  name  are 
you?  Uamoii  is  wailing  for  you.  and  storming 
like  a  fury.'  'I  have  no  dimlit  tie  is.'  $e<  I  to  my 
self.  '1  would  do  just  that  same  thing  if  I  wa^ 
Damon  and  soniebudy  else  Lueullus.  But  if  I 
stir  out  of  this  till  I'm  hungry,  the  devil  himiell 
may  get  my  supper'  And  I  didn't.  I  heard  a 
great  rumpus  over  my  head  on  the  stage,  hut  it 
soon  died  out,  and  1  was  left  in  the  dark.  I 
leave  you  lo  imagine  how  that  scene  came  lo  a 
close.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  it  watn'l  fin- 
ished after  the  manner  set  down  in  the  prompter's 
book.  But  one  thing  yuu  may  <trpriid  upon:  Mr. 
.Murphy  was  never  caVed  upon  lo  'go  on'  for  any 
parts,  large  or  sm.ill.  where  Mr.  Brown  or  any 
other  strong-muscled  tragedian  was  cxmcemed." 

ICIIen  Terry,  the  distinguished  English  aclreNs. 
says:  "A  successful  actress  must  have  a  good 
heart,  and  the  three  i's,  imagination,  independ- 
ence and  industry." 

dEBAT  IB4K  WSUO  WATEK 
SO  tt».  pt  t—-t  tUM-lt«pp«rMl  bottlM 


THK  tATI  JUUS  MAKEKET 


JULES  MASSENET  DEAD 

Jules  F.mile  I  redcric  Massrnil,  the  compitset. 
died  suddenly  in  Paris  on  .'Vugust  1.5th  last.  He 
had  been  sneering  for  a  long  lime  Imm  cancer, 
but  his  dralh  was  entirely  unexpected, 

Massenet  came 
of  good  parent- 
age and  inherited 
his  talent  from 
his  mother.  He 
was  born  in  1843. 
His  father  left 
the  army  to  be- 
I  •  'rm-  a  manufac- 
tiirrr;  his  grand- 
father was  a  pro- 
frvsor  of  history 
at  Slrasburg.  I  hr 
fatnilv  mtivcd  ti. 
i'ans  in  Il<t8.  and 
at  the  age  of  ten 
Jules  presented 
himself  at  the 
I  "tiservatoire.  lie 
w.is  received 
unanimously  after 
an  axtontsliing  ex- 
ecution of  llce- 
Ihoven's  Opus  19.  At  this  time  he  was  very 
poor,  (lis  father  gave  him  no  allowance,  and  as 
tie  did  not  wish  to  be  a  burden  10  his  aunt,  with 
whom  he  lived,  he  secured  an  engagrmml  tu 
play  the  triangle  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Oyin- 
nase  Theatre,  receiving  for  his  service  the  mag- 
nificent weekly  sti|M-n<T  of  7  francs  .W  centimes 
(about  $1,50).  In  l86j  he  carried  off  the  Prix 
de  Rome  and  took  up  residence  in  Italy.  On  his 
return  to  I'arls  the  young  musician  came  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  poet,  Armand  Sil- 
vcitre,  and  his  lirst  compositions  were  inspired 
by  Silvestrc's  poetry.  Then  at  last  came  fame 
and  fortune,  "t  he  Legion  of  Honor  was  award- 
ed to  him  in  1H76,  and  in  1878  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  Institute  and  liecame  professor  of 
composition  at  the  Conservatoire.  "Manon" 
was  produced  in  1885.  The  Iwst-known  of  his 
later  works  arc-  "Wcrther"  (189^);  "Thais'] 
<i8g4);  "La  Kavarraise"  (1894);  "Sapho" 
(1897);  "Cendrillon"  (ifigQ);  "Griseledis" 
(1901);  "Lc  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame"  (190a). 

Palti's  Palny  Day* 

Mr.  James  \V.  Morrissey  has  written  a  musi- 
cal comedy,  entitled  "Palti's  Palmy  Da)S."  It 
is  in  one  act,  and  intended  for  vaudeville.  It 
is  dramatiicd  from  one  of  Mr.  Morrlsse>'s  group 
of  stories  in  his  Imok  "Xoted  Men  an<l  Women, ' 
and  treats  upon  a  financial  operatic  event  in  the 
artistic  anti  Ktclal  life  of  the  wtirld-fanioiis  diva, 
Adelina  Patti.  In  her  prime 


A-^ujn  [1*111,  r,-irl  o4llie  Nile  SYstcui.  unc  ot  Itie  |Tratc«t  inffjiccniix praecctkol  lit  kind  '^^UrEO^- 

The  Nile  System— The  Bell  System 


For  tliousands  of  years  Egypt  wrcsJicd 
with  the  problem  of  making  the  Nile  a  de- 
pendable source  of  material  prnsperit)'. 

Bui  only  in  the  last  decade  was  the  Nile's 
flood  stored  up  and  a  reservoir  established 
from  which  all  the  people  of  the  Nile  region 
may  draw  the  life-giving  water  all  the  liinc. 

Primitive  makeshifts  have  been  super- 
seded by  intelligent  cnRinccring  methods. 
Success  has  been  the  result  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  and  a  definite  policy,  dealing 
with  the  problem  as  a  whole  and  adapting 
the  Nile  to  the  needs  of  all  the  people. 


To  provide  efficient  telephone  service  in 
this  country,  the  same  fundamental  principle 
has  to  be  recognized.  The  entire  country 
must  be  considered  within  the  scope  of  one 
system,  intelligently  guided  by  one  policy, 

it  is  the  aim  of  the  Bell  System  to  afford 
universal  service  in  (he  interest  of  all  the 
people  and  amply  sufficient  for  their 
business  and  social  needs. 

Because  they  are  connected  and  working 
together,  each  of  the  7.000,000  telephones 
in  the  Bell  System  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
service  which  provides  the  most  efficient 
means  of  instantaneinis  communication. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


On*  System 


Uniotraal  Serviet 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 


Th«  Fall  T«Tm  wtn  nfi«n  Octobvr  2tt 
CiMiRwcicd  witk  Mr.  Chuivs  FrohauAJi'*  Eai»«r*  Th««tr*  mmd  Compmmiv* 

Recognized  as  the  Leading  institution 
for  Dramatic  Training  in  America 
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THE  OmOAL  rtOCIAMME  OF  THE 


ilflctropoHtan  ©pcra  i^ousc,  Jlcto  £)oiii 

The  mtKt  exclusive  medium  which  no  advertiser  can  iit^ord  to  over- 
look will  he  published  the  next  and  followinj;  .seasons  by 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO. 

Send  for  Tiales  and  Particulars  8  to  14  W.  38th  St,  N«W  York 


When  writmg  to  adveniscrs.  kindly  mention  Tiu  1  iikatke  Macaiiki 


J  Google 
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Tim    TUP.  AT  RE    MAGAZI.\-E    ADV  EKTISER 


i  J  u.  .  prKi-nt.  Now  'ri:i  Tif-w  Volt<  :u  KilU  ^.M\>  111  •  individual  playing 
>(  tile  b9»t  piBmatsofthed.t  '  vuKititutci  (or  the  pie»6nce  uf  rhiHc  very 

puini«ts  in  your  hoftie.  / 

V'pllcm  rolls  are  pcnional  iecor<kl  af  the  playing  of  famou*  musician*,  and  con- 
.ttiih  fevery  varialion  o/  tMnpo,  a!l'p)irasin{;,  every  ahade  o(  dynamic  force,  all 
pe^al  effect*,  and  all  the  idioayncrasies  and  peculiarities  vrhich  characterize 
the  performance  of  each  artist  The  Voltem  roll  i*  a  perfect  and  complete 
record  of  the  rendition  of  the  pianist,  not  merely  a  temporized  roll  which 
gives  tempo  e^cl  only. 

All  the  «niit>c  eiluu  «»  fullr  l>fouah(  out  by  the  wonderful  M«l»d«ni,  the  SuMaioiDf 
deirice  ami  o<li«r  frslum  of  ikt  ANGELUS,  •»  ih«l  the  rendition  o<  the  ANGELUS  pUniit  U  in 
«v«j»  rnprcl  li)ie  thai  <>/  ihe  «ttMl  wko»  performance  ia  reiordrd  and  l  ul  in  ihe  roll  Theae 
marvelUma  teaulia  are  obtained  br  amply  aaing  ike  ANG£LU3  pe<Ui«  aa  indicated  by  tbe 
markiiva  un  the  niU 

To  ihoae  player. planiala  who  have  attained  h>|th  proficiency.  Volirm  loUa  will  reveal  poaaibilitiea 
of  further  ntutical  development,  while  the  novice  will  prire  ihcm  (or  their  educuional  value. 
They  abaolutely  lulhtl  the  deaiie  of  thoae  peraona  wli«  are  content  to  have  their  rendiiioiu  euct 
repetiliona  tA  the  playing  of  aulhoritiUive  muaiciana, 

Voitrm  mill  art  ikt  laltil  r«n/enc<  that  iht  AWELUS 
wilt  gratify  ihr  muiicat  JairtM  anJ  taiitt  of  tveryant. 


Ma^en  nj  the  Angtlui 


THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 

.MERIDtN,  CONN. 


iJ)  It^rnl  .Si  .  londoa 


BEAUTIFUL  ART  IN  BEADWORK 

Chm  riam  Amdnaa.  wi^  Jlaaialiaaa.  htm  to  NaeUaca*, 
BJh,  Ptmm.  U>»4>a>,  Hae  Ui.«a«k  D«iT  i  i  iii^  alj 
WfAdllMITliwtvllvlmK.  to  tTtiuriuSM  Om. 
rmailWr.  laUai  a  ikw  liwltlia  b>at.  h>i«hl  ti  milli  JUuk 
••d  a>«b  •  cum  atadTSa  «M  h>  1 1 00. 

Al*U3MtSlom  trlS  co*     mmil.  xaOcii/ 

UaMad  Baadwoek  Ca..  17  Wm  4Vfc  St..  N.  Y.  Ctr 


Face  Powder  ^ 


AS  SUMMER  PASSES  ^ 

^\.-nun'»  (l«'Jii;Ale  cumplcaiiiii  i).  j^-ain  rxpimeil 
udtlirn,  iryitig  ueiitlirr  rlungev. 
le  u»ro(  l-Altt.ACII|.:pi,.vt'nl> 
ill  ellecl  frum  cuM  nr  lir.ii.«ind 
Mr  sun.    IVotin  i»  theroiiiplr>- 
■on. iitainslhe delicate  Mik  m 
and  vrtvely  »oltnr»4.  «lth]i(<l 
ll    »onien  of  n!iiiinii.iil 
ff#/wf«  «a*a«tfMr«« 


•thff  m»»  l>r.r«t.trr«ra>«.  FltHlt.Whl'r 

riiiV,  ..t  «  Ti^t  •-.  in  .  ,1       t>i  ilfo^tiii 

1.1       B^l,  H»rr<  '  liKit.  Uiir«Mil. 

tiltul.lr.  |i       i  .r  It  ..m-MV 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.. 
Ff^tirti  r^rfnwn,  tXavartmBt  tt. 


amcrican  ^lav^torifffjt 

by  WIIXIAM  T.  PRKX 
15  Centa  a  Copy  $1.50  a  Year 

THE  AMERICAN  PLAYWRIGHT,  a 
■omMy  pwbiicaboa,  with  ita  liru  ntue  dated 
Jasaaiy  15.  1912,  will  be  drroled  to  ika  I  .ch- 


aical  ditriiwioo  of  playi  and  pUv%nil:inf,  It  wilt  give 
■uch  full  iidocmalioA  ai  u  deiaea  and  needed  by  rtu- 


doitt  oi  the  draaa.   It  will  b«  a  cooiplcle  lecoid  of 

dl  «ib 

play*  and  booki  and  amclea  worth  the  while  rriatinf 


playi  produced  in  New  York  and  pi 


ablid^J 


lo  die  letliiufal  laje  of  the  tttgc.  In  irviewa  of  cor- 
renl  playa  will  be  analytical,  diircled  at  ll>c«  causes  of 
failure  o«  lUcceM.   Il»  *«rtnul  dr|Mf1t»enU  will  be  de- 

Xed  to  hetp^  in  a  pradicai  way,  those  who  acc«|il 
J  wriiiaf  aa  an  ait  It  will  aim  to  gata  the  coaa. 
daace,  mpect  aad  cuofieraliaa  oi  all  who  lore  Irulh, 
who  Kaliiethe  mt»o«»)i<t<d«a  oi  aatknhip  and  pio- 
dudion,  and  who  abhor  aotdidnesik  whetli**!  in  (icivatc 
of  prolnsioaal  life.  It  will  be  impKwed  v>  ah  the  ram. 
est  piapoae  to  be  hrlplul,  and  lo  vabdaie  ihr  pnociple* 
■el  fonh  in  my  book.  "  I  he  Analysu  of  Play  Coa- 
ilruclans  and  Drantalic  Principle."  In  its  apecial 
chafaclet  il  will  be  uolike  any  other  peiiodical  thai  haa 
to  do  with  the  stage.  I  shall  try  lo  Bake  il  indu- 
peoiable  to  the  studenL 

W.  T.  PRICE,     1440  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 


as  he  brushed  by  ihim  a  moment  or  twu 
before  I 

Had  I  nut  ncrn  the  t.vprwritten  rrhr^rtal  slip, 
.Mr.  l-rulim.iii  wuuld  have  been  lust  tu  iiu-,  but 
il  waa  1  tuuntl  Inm  ut  the  CnttTKin.  J  akuiK 
a  scat  in  the  rear  uf  the  dusky  balcony  un- 
noticed—  fur  1  wiu  nut  >u|>]wiird  lu  bt  at  the  re- 
hearsal I  vtraint-d  iny  eyes  to  watch  cveo' 
iikuvv  uf  the  liltk  ''big'  manager. 

I  en  minuter  iK'fore  the  actual  time  set  for  the 
rehearsal  iuuiid  hini  in  his  scat,  in  the  third  row 
Mf  the  r>rchr«lra  un  an  aitle  ni  an  abH>lutely 
t  niptj  auditorium.  I  here  roust  be  but  one  other 
]K;isori  111  the  llirairc  and  that  a  secretar.v  seated 
just  behind  the  man-iKcr.  I  hm,  .-is  at  .i  reKiilar 
(•erfuntuiicc,  the  fuutiitjlits  Hasli  up,  tli<:  curtain 
ascends,  and  the  iwrfornuinfe,  in  rehearsal,  be- 
gins, it  iiui>l  be  biirnc  in  mind  that  the  prc- 
limmary  wurk  is  done.  NoImkI)  can  ever  en- 
tice Charles  I'ruhman  to  a  rehearsal  of  a  play 
while  the  aclur>  and  actresses  are  still  liuld'ng 
their  |>ans  in  their  hands,  nut  yet  havms 
mcinuri'id  the  lines.  Ihai  is  »hy  lie  has  three 
or  tour  stajtc  ilircvtors,  all  simultaneously  con- 
ducting rehearsals  ai  dittcrciu  theatres.  It  is 
torture  III  the  manager  to  Match  a  tangletix>t 
rehearsal  with  parts.  Itcsidcs.  n  is  Mr.  l-'rotiman's 
contention  that  stage  direciiun  is  "nut  so  much 
teachinii  an  actor  to  read  his  lines  correctly,  aa 
lo  read  between  the  lines  intelligrntly."  Ihcrc 
must  be  but  one  manuscript  visible  when  he 
lonie  to  the  theatre,  and  that  unr  only  when 
the  prompter  stej>s  out  ut  the  wmgs  tu  help  an 
actor  halting  in  his  lines. 

1  he  play  giirt  on  with  apparent  prumise  of 
continuing  until  the  end  without  interruption. 
Itut  all  the  while  .Mr.  I  iohmaii,  siltuig  ntution- 
less,  and  ga;mg  siraiglit  ahead,  drinking  in 
I  very  thing  that  is  said  and  done  w  ithout  ever 
moving.  Is  quietly  murmuring  tu  the  secretary : 
"Good-bye,"  'cane."  •"chair."  "lights"  and 
similar  {Mjints.  1  hen  the  act  ends  and  the  cur- 
tain falls.  Uut  It  has  barely  touched  the  (tage 
than  it  crawU  up  again. 

Mr.  l-'rohm.in  is  up  from  his  aisle  nat 
Hurrying  tuwards  the  stage,  he  takes  an  ani- 
mated position  just  in  front  of  the  brass  rail 
iiicltfsing  the  orchestra  pit.  ilis  tirst  act  is  to 
reassure  everybody  upuii  the  stage  that  they 
have  done  well,  lor  it  has  always  In-en  his  theory 
that  lifly  ur  a  hundred  times  mure  is  gut  out 
of,  or  instilled  into,  a  reassured  than  a  fright- 
ened actor.  And  one  who  has  watched  the  re- 
sults obtained  from  this  practice  will  agree  with 
him.  Having  secured  the  friendly  and  close  at- 
tention of  the  players,  he  turns  to  his  secretary, 
who  whisiH-rs  the  last  jmint— "lights."  tJii 
hearing  it.  .Mr.  I'lohinan  calls  for  the  electrician, 
who  scrambles  on  to  the  stage  and  leans  over  the 
"foou"  to  hear  what  "the  chief  has  to  say. 
Toward  this  man  in  the  blue  jeans,  as  toward 
the  actors,  there  is  first  of  all  the  same  rc- 
:issuring  mann'r,  first  putting  the  man  at  hi* 
iMsc  and  then  making  it  possible  for  him  lo 
I'sten  attciitivilv  and  to  understand. 

"  The  rtlfect  you  are  getting  in  this  scene,"  says 
the  manager,  leaning  towards  the  workman,  who 
p-ers  through  the  glare  nf  the  footlights,  'is  one 
■  if  twiliKhl.  Now,  the  front  of  the  stage  is  the 
iourlh  wall  of  your  rixim,  su  you  cannot  begin 
lo  dim  your  lights  at  the  fix>tlights.  Vou  must 
liegin  with  the  sky  through  those  window*  at 
I  he  rear.  Check  your  liordcr  lights,  begimiing  at 
ilic  back  and  move  forward.   Now  try  it." 

The  rx)M'rimeiit  is  made  quickly. 

"  That's  it ;  but  not  quite  so  last.  Now,  once 
more.    That's  iL    Fine!  fine!" 

While  this  is  gomg  on  the  players  stand  by 
and  drink  it  alt  in.  It  sort  of  transfixes  tliem 
when  they  see  the  |»rt  that  lights  pLay  and  the 
i-Mse  with  which  they  respond  to  the  manager's 
will.    Then  it  comes  their  turn 

"Cliair."  whispers  the  secretary. 

"Now,  Miss  So  and  So."  Mr  I'rolimaii  be- 
gins, tnoking  towards  a  very  pretty  and  demure- 
like  soubrrtle.  "that  chair  annoys  you;  it  is  in 
>otir  way.  Hut  the  chair  is  all  right.  Ijter  it  is 
iieedod  just  where  it  is.  so  you  see  you  are  in 
I  lie  chair's  way.  iMtn'l  worry  abtmt  it  Ihisiigli. 
.ind  don't  try  to  dodge  it :  that  makes  you  act 
awkwardly.  Sit  ihiwn  i>n  it.  That's  it  It  rt 
iii«t  a  small  point,  and  I'm  sure  jou  will  feel 
more  comfortable  now  " 

The  secretary  whis|M'rs  "cane." 

'  Mr.  So  and  So.  you  are  not  a  drum-major, 
but  a  .young  Imn-vivant.  Don't  carry  your  cane 
us  thoiigh  it  were  a  (run  onr  minute  and  a  sworu 
ilie  next.    What  is  the  cane,  anyway  r" 

"Why,  why-a  walking  stick,"  half -stammered 
the  young  aclivr,  imK'li  jienurlicd. 


When  writing  to  sdvertiters,  kindly  mention  The  Theatke  Magazine 
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"  I  lifti  u>e  It  u  such.  Nuw,  let  me  jml 
walk  ovrr  to  that  rhair.  Ihat's  it.  Don't  you 
frrl  now  that  >ou  liav«  a  walking-Mirk  in  your 
liamJ.  (>(  cotirw  you  <lo,  and  I  lliink  it  makes 
|uu  do  the  Hcmc  intinitcly  better.  You  have  the 
idea." 

And  so  un  ihrouftli  a  number  o{  points. 

If  ycMi  want  to  know  what  a  hundred  bone- 
powr  dynamo  would  act  like  in  full  operation, 
if  i!  had  live  srnst'n  und  a  uiul,  follow  Qiatle^ 
I'nihman  from  one  rehearsal  to  another  at  the 
uiK'ninK  of  a  theatrical  season.  In  making  from 
litty  to  sixty  productions  a  season  in  two 
Countries,  coverine  plays  each  requirini;  from 
ii-n  to  twi>  hundred  players,  you  can  ruAily  ap- 
preciate the  pace  he  sets  for  himself,  and  how 
difncult  it  is  for  one  to  dog  his  tracks  at  re- 
hearsal time.  \rVr.NtM.u.  Piiiu.ii-^  Dom^e. 

OKRAT  BJUJl  iraiXO  WATER 
ee  cU.  p«reaM-«  gUu-ft«pn«r«<9  ImUIm 


France  Honors  An  Actor 


U,>»tiaiiJ  It, 


111  ;■.  a  Uirn  actor,  not  the  inaili-  aclur,  and  cer- 
laiiilv  nut  the  aclur  who,  liorn  with  genius, 
has  strengthened  it  by  study,  lie  can  a^-t  merely 
as  he  feels  tu-day.  He  rarely  plays  the  same 
part  twice  ahke,  and  this  is  a  sure  sign  uf  im- 
ptriect  art,  for  when  an  actor  luis  once  found 
the  proper  einidiasis,  the  proper  tune  and  the 
pmprr  gesture  for  a  phrase  he  should  always 
seek  to  give  the  phrase  just  that  emphasis, 
)ust  that  tone  and  accompany  it  by  just  that 
gi-vlurc.  At  one  time  he  may  lie  able  to  do  it 
more  cllectively  than  another,  but  he  should  al- 
ways try  to  do  this.  To  this  fundamental  princi- 
ple III  the  an  of  :icting,  which  all  great  actors 
have  complied  with,  .Muunet-Sully  cannot  con- 
form, lie  canuut  think  out  a  imrt  in  all  its  de- 
tails and  gain  a  mechanical  mastery  over  them, 
leaving  his  mind  free  to  the  full  effect  of  his 
emotion.  He  is  only  good  when  the  part  exactly 
suits  his  oriental  and  barbaric  an<l  somewhat 
feioL-ious  temiM-rament."  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  he  ami  (Joquclin  did  not  agree  in  tlieir  con- 
struction of  the  Diderot  t'aradox,  and  once 
»lien  calliil  upon  to  play  the  lead  In  a  ntodern 
corned)  the  author,  iimile  .\ugier,  found  that 
H  li.it  the  actttr  ac<piired  one  day  he  lost  the 
nixl.  "Ijreat  heavens!"  he  exclaimed,  "try  to 
have  tk  little  less  geniui  and  a  little  nvorc 
talent." 

"l.e  drsorde  itu  genie"  would  se«'m  to  apply 
to  the  practical  details  of  this  actor's  art,  for  a 
•locription  ol  the  various  dressing  rooms  at  the 
Cijiiicdie,  printed  years  since,  describes  the  one 
occiipieil  by  .Mounet-Sully  as  follows:  "He  lives 
III  the  miilst  III  a  picturesijue  confusion  which 
IS  the  despair  of  the  sweeper  Dennis.  'One  must 
toiicli  nothing,  disturb  nothing.  Thrne  dusty 
y-'llow  papers  must  be  left  there  on  the  chimney- 
piece  just  as  they  are.'  y-uii(  fas  louchtr! 
.And  on  the  walls  in  lieu  of  pictures  are  dusty 
wreaths  of  paper  laurel  and  oak  leaves,  radiant 
with  faded  ribbons  and  inscriptions  in  letters  of 
gold  that  record  by -gone  scenic  triumphs  Ilie 
liortiircs  ,'ire  old  silk  stufis;  the  furniture  con- 
sists of  Spanish  coffers  bnsiling  with  wrought 
iron  clasps  and  arabesques;  the  ornaments  arc 
anlit|iie  arms,  l>ows  and  arrows.  Homeric 
(luivrs,  .I'ischylran  javelins,  a  queer  mixture  of 
players  trapping*  ami  hric-a-lirac." 

\r\  Ihrss-  surroundings  are  not  surprising  for 
ii  player  whose  gri'ater  activities  were  devoted 
to  the  title  nile  of  "Hemani."  a  part  which  he 
ever  played  with  royal  romanticism  and  pic- 
turrs<|ur  plenitude;  with  Ruy  Bias,  the  servant 
lover  of  a  queen;  with  Hamlet,  with  Othello, 
scenes  only ;  Init  he  must  have  made  a  gorgeous 
picture  as  the  noble  Moor;  with  Creon  in 
'■.Xntigone."  and  hut.  but  not  least,  with  that  mar- 
velnu*l>-  pitiable  tigure  tKdipus  Rex  in  Jules 
l.acrnnx's  ad.dptat)on  of  the  Sophoclean  drama. 

It  would  seem  th.it  .Mounel-Sully's  lasting 
rc|>utation  would  rest  upon  his  assumption  of 
the  fate  pursueil  Th"han  King.  It  was  from 
lirsi  to  last  a  iKihle  and  cotupelling  creation 
I'o^eur.  a.s  some  have  liren  inclined  to  style  him, 
lhal  weakness  l>ecame  an  aissrt  of  real  value  in 
till'  majestic  and  classical  pictures  he  presented 
•  luring  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  play,  while  the 
true  note  of  awesome  terror  and  ghastly 
anguish  were  denoted  with  nniving  strciiglh  a< 
the  horror  of  his  awful  situation  dawneil  upi>n 
liim.  .\iid  what  a  regal  I'lgurc  of  piteous  solitude 
he  made  as  he  blindly  groiied  his  way  into  the 
open  in  expiation  of  his  crime  against  the  gmis. 

It  is  only  occasionally  now  thai  Mounct-Sully 
appears  in  iHiblic.  hut  as  he  praclirally  confines 
hmiietf  III  iliis  role  it  can  truthfully  b<  said  of 
Tiini  th.-it  he  never  lags  superHiinus  on  the  stage. 

Edwa«p  l"At.ts  CowAsp 


VANISHINC  CREAM  OiVES 
vol  K  SKIN  TIIK  HXQI  ISITK 
FKA«;KANt  K  OK  JAt.'Ql'K. 
.Ml  SOI  KUSKS. 


It  is  Different! 


Some  kinds  uf  cream  require  viulrnt  massage.  This 
sccins  temporarily  to  benefit,  hut  ultimately  looscnt  the 
fine  face  muscles,  proJucing  a  flabby  effect. 
Vanishing  Cream  is  applied  gently.    It  immediately  sinks  into 
the  skin     vanishin  —  without  leaving  a  trace  of  itself — and  builds 
up  the  tissues. 

As  good  complexions  are  the  result  of  prtvtnlitn,  rather  than  cure, 
VanishinK  Cream  i«  prepared  far  ihii  purf^it.      It  is  not  greasy,  will  nut 
soil  veil  ur  gloves,  and  consequently  ran  be  used  immediately  before  going 
out.     It  it  made  troin  the  most  valuable  substance  knovs'n  fur  use  un  the 
skin.    This  ikin-suftciilng  material,  prepared  expressly  (or  this  cream,  is 
rapidly  taken  up  by  the  tkin  and  completely  absorbed. 

Poad's  Extract  (pmpanys 

Vanishing  Cream 

conforms  to  the  same  high  standard  which  characterizes  all  the  Pond's 
Extract  Coiiipanv's  prmliicls.    Citnstani  use  of  it  will  nut  prsimote 
the  slightest  growth  of  hair,  or  injure  one  in  any  way. 

Send  Its  4i'  in  stamps  for  a  larye  liV  iiil*r;  ii«r  il  sn^l  v<m  %«ill  quii-kly  see  how 
raditralU  ditfeirni  Vanitliiiig  drain    frttm  rirri  ntlKirrramon  the  mariel. 
Addre»  P.inJ'>  Ktirarl  Co.,  Dept.  T  ,  ISl  Hudson  S<.,NewYi]ik 

Pnn#)'a   Ttw  ohi**!  p*00l*cl  «it  Ihe  l'i*n<l'«  l^alrikL-c  Cnm. 
■  unu  >   [»r).  Ilt>ipr»<>uce<1ln  IIM<i.»l>iitildlie  Inrvd) 


Extract 


hi.v*chi'ltt  for  u^e  tn  rinfnc»*t»cy.  pmrttt  u 

L'atn.  ttnil*^*.  >iun»».  rtc.   Al  all  •Iruitct*!*" 
vrni]  Itfc  for  kiiniolff  hottlv. 


Insist  on  the  name 

IS  SELL'S 


Xyco"  BALL 
BEARING 

riu-  name  RISSELl.'.S  has  fur  thirty-six  ycar.s 
typified  tic  lyest   Carpet  Sweeper  ever  made, 
hence  when  you  pux.h  n';  a  nveeper  don  't  be  sstisfied  with 
a  "just  as  gno<l"  kind,  when  theliest  will  cost  you  htjt  a  trifle 
numt.    tn*i»l  that  the  iweef*!  jod  liuy  lj*«fs        ii.amr  BISSI  IX'S 
■  r»co"'  ll.M.I.  IIKARING,  .)«  itiift  name  c;uAf.tiilr«-4  l,,  ytiu  itiirattllilT.  Ii|rht 
nntitf .  Ilkunniuh  kw-cpuic.  nodutl, u  writ  at  t^rn^TafKin  <if  csrpett  and  mcs. 
cll  I  '(  yci"  It4ll  tlrarins  ■•  onr  vciy  tsirM  anil  tr\t%\  hivhW  iiTrfftvd  ni*rllin« 
1  >alr  »  lb  all  Ihr  Irxlin*  iriile  ii<  ttic  couiurj.   Pricaa  $2.75  ■•  •ft.TS. 

H  nt^  |.#  t.  p  .kitl,  **£.r«r.  A'.vw.iNiji^4/,  .VdHriMry  Sttrr/tmr  " 

CARPET  SWEEPER  CO.,  D«pt.  93  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


nw  lW«nl-ifO,  Tr»T  »ir..alul  '  l;..-i4        ■-  >r  I  l.t  :U1>\ 

tub  Art  ,  Nt*  \  -t*     (.Kit  .'^l.^iiu  ^!<■lk  t  i.aiiMitr  ULd 
lis  ixMllcil  iraloloff.   N«w  Vork  Appmrwncnaad 
..  .a.    .Such  cvlvbriliM  at  Um  Ijiurvua  Tarktf,  (Wr. 

tiaBann,  tltitl  l^rt,  PaiiUfM  C3ua«.  llaiTT  Pllcn. 
alia  Opv,  Amm  laatttHm,  JomcIi  SusIt.  itimrr  OUaHwa 
lilt.  Paila,  ale  ,  MalfH  br  Mi.  Alitaaa.  ro  lalorBlUon and 
nlualfaM4  boeAlc«  ot^'How  Ttwaa  Tluivtanil  Succaada4,"  ad- 
i^gt,  ii,a  SI!I.'RETAKV.  Sdlle  In  attltjve. 
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THE  THEATRE 


IN    TWO  VOLUMES 

The  Most  Welcome  of  all 
Presents 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD  IN  PICTURE  AND  TEXT 
OF  THE  THEATRICAL  SEASON  OF  1911 

Complete  Year.  1911 — $6.50  a  Set 

Rndy  December  I  ilk.    S«l  Pieptid 

Two  handsome  volumei  of  over  200  |u>;c<.  cuniaining  the  twelve  nam1>er»  itraed 
during  igll  and  beautifully  bound  in  attractive  green  cloih. 

Two  Handsome  Books  for  Your  Parlor  Table 

crilurrcj  plates,  I.500  engravingi.    Notable  article*;  portraits  of  actors  and 
aclreties,  ami  scenes  from  alt  tlie  plays  produced  during  1911. 


The  Handsomest  Magazine  Published 

Thr  most  sumptuously  illustrated,  the  most  splendidly  printed,  full  of  anecdotes, 
reminiscence*,  and  stories  of  stage  life.    In  Uniform  binding 

The  Complete  Collection  of  14  Volumes.  Bound  In 
Cloth,  from  1901  to  1911  included.  $125.50. 

Tlie  followliiK  VikltimM  am  .1)11  moM  wparal«l7  t 

Year  of  Th«  Theatre  for  1902    Prtoe,  $18.00 

~  ~  "  "  ••  1904  -      .      -      -      .  "  11.00 

"  "  "  "  ••  1905  .....  -  9.00 

••  "  -  "  "  1906  -      .      -      .      .  -  S.OO 

"  ••  "  -  "  1907  .....  "  7.00 

-  "  -  190*  .....  7.00 
••  "  "  "  ••  1909  ...    2  vol*.  "  6.50 

-  •'  "  "  "  1910  ...    2  vol*.  -  6.50 

Til.  fitASfiLficcnt  coiarH  covers  which  appear  on  e*ch  iMur  are  all  bound  In  liie  YcArly  Volume. 
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THE  NEW  SEASON 

(C'pBfiwM^irf  from  f^t*  8») 


hopfs  also  to  prc«nt  Tennyson's  play,  "Bcckrt," 
made  famiitu  in  this  country  by  the  laic  Henry 
Irving.  Ihrr*  more  Scotch  companif*  arc  being 
lif<>u|;hl  tivcr  for  the  production  of  "Buiity  Pulh 
the  StrinBs." 
John  Cort  promises  at  least  five  important 

Kroductiom  for  the  season  lou-l.v  Lina  Abar- 
anell  will  sing  the  title  r<)le  in  "The  Gypsy,  "  a 
new  comic  op<ra  by  Pixley  and  I.udcrs,  to  be 
seen  in  Novemlier.  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  will  l>e- 
gin  her  season  early  in  October  with  a  new  com- 
edy entitled  "Whom  Does  Helen  Belong  To?" 
The  piece  is  an  adaptation  l>y  Ferdinand  Gott- 
schalk  from  the  German  "Wem  Gehort  Hclcnc?" 
by  F.hcfhard  Buchner.  The  Cort  Theatre,  which 
is  in  the  course  of  ciimtnictinn  in  West  Forty- 
eighth  Street,  directly  opposite  William  A.  Brady's 
PlayhoiKc,  will  be  cc>m|>lcled  early  in  October. 
This  theatre  will  be  opened  with  Ijiurctte  Tay- 
lor in  a  new  play  by  Hartlcjr  Manners,  entitled. 
"Peg  o'  My  Heart"  Miss  Taylor  will  be  under 
Oliver  Morosco's  management.  Margaret  Illing- 
ton  will  continue  in  "Kindling."'  1>eginning  her 
second  season  at  the  Belasco  T  heatre,  Washing- 
ton, nn  Xnvf'mlKT  4th 


THE  NEW  PLAYS 


FOKTV-EIGHTH  STREET  THEATRE. 
"JfST  LtKE  John."  A  farcical  play  in  three 
acts  l>y  George  Broadhurtt  and  Niark  Swan 
Produced  on  .Vugust  12th  with  this  cast; 

Mri.  Coroelu  Piwiey,  Flnrin*  Arnold:  P»tty  K«ier- 
•on,  Lx>Ib  Miy:  flora  tLndtcott,  Htlfne  l.4cka>-r:  Monta- 
ne Ha>lM,  Wilftcil  Clarkr;  II  arrv  Krnyon,  Wallacr 
Woralej :  Jaha  linilicott.  Waller  Jones;  Manmc  I.a 
GueTt«,  Hrlm  Kiil>«rtson_:  Piiiice  Vladlcnlr  VlakkowtLi. 
Ixiui*  Mairtrn;  A  Pajt^.  Klnirr  K.  Rcilmoiul;  An  onifrr, 
Tlioma  Pamot;  A  Waitfr,  RhImtI  Ait<1rr«-«;  A  flrlrc- 
tlTe,  Walter  Craven. 

Even  though  the  moving  picture  industry 
seems  di.«]>o!ied  to  gobble  up  the  older  and  more 
antiquated  of  the  playhouses  plenteous  capital 
seems  equally  ready  to  put  up  two  new  theatres 
for  every  one  of  the  old  one*  diverted  from  their 
original  purpose.  The  newest  home  of  the 
drama,  the  Forty-eighth  Street  Theatre,  threw 
open  its  doors  for  the  tirst  time  on  August  i2th 
and  a  very  pretty  and  comfortable  one  it  is.  It 
seats  about  one  thousand  persons  and  in  lines 
sugge^ts  the  Maxine  Elliott  Theatre.  Ivory 
white  and  light  green  make  up  the  color 
scheme,  the  seats  arc  roomy  and  each  one  com- 
mands an  unoJitlrucied  view  of  the  stage.  Its 
proportions  are  excellent  and  the  acoustics  ad- 
mirable for  the  proper  performance  of  intimate 
comedy  and  repressed  drama.  Its  destinies  will 
be  directed  by  the  hustling  Mr.  W.  A.  Brady, 
who  for  his  mitial  offering  presented  what  the 
programme  described  as  a  frankly  farcical  play 
m  three  acts  called  "Just  Like  John."  At  a 
guess,  and  it  is  probably  not  very  wide  of  the 
mark,  the  greater  part  of  the  piece  came  fiom 
Mr.  Swan's  pen.  A»  Mr.  Sydney  Rosenfeld 
would  describe  it,  Mr.  Ilroadhurst  undoubtedly 
supplied  the  "cnUi>quial  embellishments,"  for  the 
dialogue  has  all  the  car-marks  of  his  facile,  up- 
to-date  wit.  "Just  Like  John"  may  eventually 
be  whipped  into  ln-ttrr  shape,  but  in  its  original 
form  It  lacks  the  consecutive  anil  ciinsistem 
rattle  of  successful  farce.  Tlicre  is  too  much 
talk  in  establishing  its  premises,  and  like  a  joke 
which  needs  a  full  and  elaborate  setting  "in 
three"  fails  of  its  purpose. 


CRITERION.  "Tiir  Gim.  Fiiom  MosTJi.sKTiit " 
l"arcc  with  music  in  three  acts  hv  Oorgei  Fey- 
deau  and  Rudolph  Schanzer  Music  by  Henry 
Rcreny  and  Jerome  D.  Kern;  .American  version 
by  Harry  B.  and  Robert  B.  Smith.  Produced  on 
.Xugust  .Sth  with  the  following  cast: 

TV.  Petyi«in,  RIeKard  Carte;  Gatirielle,  Marlon  Ati- 
l>oit;  Pr  Brnmj«r.  William  I>arfnrHi;  General  Peljpon, 
AI.  Hart;  Clemenlinr.  Moya  Mannerint;  l.ietalertan! 
raficnon,  Grorer  I.yil«:lfff;  .Andre.  Alan  Motlie; 
IHlrlirM  de  Valmonle.  Urnhm  Holly;  Loolon.  I.»nnox 
Pawl*:  Alib*.  Percy  F.  I.eai-b;  Mine.  Sauverel.  Metrit" 
EalMIMl-,  Mine.  Ilaulisnnl.  L.mil^  I>onovan:  M"i»-  l*r 
Qainl.  r>si  Tnteron;  Mme-  Vaulirr.  I.rla  t-ee;  Mme. 
Veron.  lUiel  Tnvarman;  Mme.  Kinf.  Cara  Ecliairono; 
Baroness  de  Granrlle.  Mary  Gilanore;  Baron  <le  Gtanelle, 
r^eoffrc  T.  Oiance;  Mona.  Sauverel.  Jnhn  Itamitton. 
Mme.  Ollatle,  .Mke  Cariindtun;  Ecienne,  Ralph  >airni 
Praline,  llallU  William*. 

For  musical  comedy  libretto  nowaday*  the  dis- 
position seems  to  be  to  search  the  past  for  »ome 
successful  farce  and  turn  it  into  a  book  with  a 
new  musical  setting.  This  is  what  Charles  Froh- 
man  has  done  in  the  matter  of  "The  Girl  From 

OKEAT  Bias  IPIIIVO  WATM 
»«  eta.  p«T  6ai«-«  gl«i«-«topp«r«d  bcWlM 


ShicMTvpoo  witK 


CANTHRpX 

and  obtaiii  that  exquisite  cleanliness  which  comes  only  from  a  perfect 
shampoo.  I'anthrox  cleans  the  hair  and  bcalp  thoruughlv.  completely  and  saiisfaclnrily. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  for  creating  plenty  c»f  fine,  rich  lather  that  will  rfmutr  evrrr 
atom  of  dust,  dandrulT  and  excess  nil,  making  a  clean,  healthy  scalp  from  which 
beautiful  hair  will  grow. 

15  Peligtitful  Shampoos  for  50c 

To  be  wif-sure  thu  your  hair  h^i  Mih.  w•lI-^'nM«ll#>^|  iip|>rararKe— to  (wl  «»  niAwv  tnftiKta — 
to  know  tlut  every  urioil  li^t  tiMt  uIVy  luMrv  (uuti<l  id  yuunc.  beahhy  hau— u  a  pUjjurv  always 
ctruin  follo«iD£  tlic  ttic  um  tit  Canilirui. 

just  d(«ft(ilv«  a  teas|vHiDful  *-4  Canlhroi  in  a  cvp  of  hot  wairf  and  yoiir  •KaintH«  U  feady  -a 
■hampoo  thai  is  a  natural  lo<nk  and  cleanwr.  pure  in  its  inencthenis  and  arnvtmclWe  in  U%  jithia. 
After  a  Canlhrt/x  shampo(>  the  hair  dnu  quKity  and  tv«itiy,  and  will  b«  e%er  to  soft,  flulf),  aud 
easy  to  do  ujy. 

Xrlfll  OTC«r  I   '     t^'  name  uad  tSArw**  »ni  a  T-f«ni  tianip.  »t  mA\\  tcrd  •uffti-.^nl 
^^^^^^M  <  AT.mrni   law  a  thanie-^^        lhal  yim  Kij  il  «l  Mit  ca|>ct.«« 

n.  S.  PETERSON  &  CO.,         379  KInzIc  Street.  Chlcaso,  III. 

C«i>Wi  SAwWM  are  flnn  In  AnMlaa  //aWnatat  nvfco. 


Not  attended  i 
by  the  evil 
effects  of  ani 
electric 
needle  or 
dangerous 
lotions 

Directions 
with  each  bottli 
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DEPILATORY 
POWDER 

MALLJRUCKLL 

New York 

lV""""  ""^1 


.\  unique  am]  eM|iii>itc  Icalurc  of  the  THK.XTRf:  .\|.\gvzink  is  the 
l''a»liiun  Department.  Do  not  fail  to  rcati  the  suggi'stion*^  and  pointers 
of  our  Fashion  Editor,  an  authoritv  of  both  rontinentji. 
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The  Always  Welcome  Beverage 

IT  is  Bine  Ribbon  lime  when  yoii  arc  liot,  thirsty  or  tircit  A  moit  healthful 
beverage  that  both  refreshes  and  invigorates.  No  other  beer  can  arproarh 
it  in  flavor  or  in  all  arounJ  deliciousncss.  Us  popularity  is  due  tj  the 
successful  and  honest  efforts  of  its  makers  to  produce  a  pure,  wholesome 
and  refreshing  beverage. 

fiintlfJ  imly  at  the  brewery  In  cry.ual  clear  hottlr.t. 
thowliiu  "'  "  glome  that  It  is  clean  and  pure. 

PilCIIlC  or  \M\tC  i  M  ^ 

Supplied  by  Bc»t  Dealers  Everywhere. 
Served  in  Leading  HolcU  and  Cafes. 


Use 


That 

"Awful  Smart" 
Your  Shaving  Soap  Did  It 

Thr  f  re«  caD*tic  foun^j  it<i 
wav  inlothe  porrsof  your 
•kin  nnii  thikt  terrible 
•  mnrtitiK  iumI  diAWiiif 
i«D»al>un  fr>ullr<l. 


MENNEN'S 

SHAVING  CREAM 

whtch  contnins  no  Crvc  cauvlicr  and 

enioy  a  coot,  comfoHnHc  ghavt. 

Menticn'ftSlwvifig  Crum  m.ilf» 
■  lather  whknK  rr«4Uiir»  no  "ruMfHif  I'l  " 
to  «o(lrTi  (hr  Kr«iH.  ^  nu  lafhrt  and 
ihrn  you  iknvr.  54mt  fimr,  and  docs 
jiwiiv  with  tender  facet. 


For  talm  to*rytrhcrc  2Se 
Sample  Tttbv  Frer 

CCRHARD  MENNEN  CO. 
N«w«Hi.  N.  J. 


"Mum" 

preserves  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  clean  skin 
"from  bath  to  bath" 
by  making  perspira- 
tion odorless. 


^  <r«lu  Uiti'l  Mum  ",  mnt  n  llii  liaiM 
•iiA  SI  ccMU  and  we'll  wnd  ym  •  )V  fotlfttlA. 


'Mi:,M"  Mt'G  CO  itoi  Chtsmur  Sim  PhdnlrJpkk 


.Montiniirtrr."  for  it  wu%  jii%l  lliirtrcn  yearft  ago 
lo  ihc  very  niuntli  lhat  .it  llii«  same  |ila)'houae 
Mr.  Krolmian  |ir<>ilui-ril  "The  (lirl  From 
Maxim*."  the  ba»i«  for  (hr  new  vehicle  which 
(ifcaenik  Hattie  Williams  ami  Richaril  Carte  M 
jnint  fita^^,  a  c<imhinati4<n.  which  it  is  later  pro- 
jected, shall  lie  sent  tn  HiiKlanil.  It  is  lo  be 
hn|ir<]  hv  that  time  that  another  anil  more  rn- 
tertaininii  nieclium  will  be  secured  for  them. 
"The  Ciirl  l-roni  MiHitiiuirlri'"  i»  mit  an  in- 
siiirinK  pnvliict'on 

Georges  i'eydeau's  uri^itial  farce  is  a  com- 
ptMilii-in  of  raiiid  ami  invnU-ed  iroivemetit.  Il 
concerns  a  Dr.  I'elypoii  (originated  herr  hy  \V. 
J.  Ferfiuion  y  who  after  n  niuht  out  iinconiiciouft. 
ly  linnK<:  lack  lo  his  home  I'ralinc.  the  fiirl  from 
M'lntmarirc.  Ilin  wife  is  as  jealmis  a>  the  is 
unpri-iiosse««inK  and  his  efforts  to  account  fur 
her  presence  are  further  comphcalcd  liv  the 
doctor's  uncle.  wIki  mistakes  "th**  Kirl"  f'»r  the 
wife  ami  invites  her  to  the  inarri.iKc  of  his  niece. 
I'ralinc  loves  the  hriiicuriKim-eletl,  the  |>ro»iicc1- 
ive  linde  kivrs  someone  else,  sn  the  cctmptica- 
lions  which  ensue  can  easily  lie  imatjincd.  Hut 
farce  of  Ihis  kind,  which  ilriiends  u|xin  its  logical 
sequence,  cannot  lie  arbitrarily  interrupted  by  in- 
icnxdated  souk  and  <tance.  and  so  thrre  is  a  con- 
•vlant  .idvunce  to  a  comic  crescendo,  which  never 
sets  there.  ■•'••r  musical  purposes  Rudolihi 
Schaiiicr  made  the  sersimi  and  for  me  here  the 
.Messrs.  Smith.  II.  H  and  Robert  H..  brought  into 
play  their  rcspesriivc  fountain  (wns.  Their  ac- 
i-omplishmrnt  would  susiirst  that  their  .\ttic  ink 
wa<  riinnuiK  low  .  nor  will  Henry  IVrreny's  music 
add  anythuiK  to  his  rr|)Utation.  There  is  an  id- 
nenious  use  of  the  Vilascope  in  the  final  act. 

Richard  Carle,  as  the  philanderins  doctor,  ii 
seriously  funny  and  the  dashinR  Praline  is  Bond, 
maturely  ixiftraycd  by  Miss  Williams.  Hut 
Parisian  vrrve  and  dasli  and  vocal  nr^etirs  are 
n<rt  to  be  numlwred  anwinK  her  accomplishment*, 
.M.  Hart  is  his  usual  self  as  Dr.  llrttmaKc  and 
Marion  \hhott  gives  the  real  touch  of  cnmcdy 
to  her  assumption  of  the  ugly  wife.  .\  pair  of 
uninteresting  lovers,  who  hav  n^itliing  lo  dt\ 
;ire  agreeably  cared  for  bv  Moya  Mannenng  anal 
Man  Mtulic.  Lennox  Pawle.  a  comedian  of 
talent  anil  resource,  is  waste<i  on  a  vaccuoui  |ian. 
and  so  is  Raltili  Nairn  as  a  footman. 


RRO.ADWAY.  "H.sNkv  Psxkv"  A  iorabl* 
of  jollinoation  in  two  acts.  Itook  by  Kdgar 
Smith,  lyrics  by  K.  Rav  i'uflr.  and  music  by  A. 
Katdwin  Sloane.  I'roduced  on  .\ugust  5th  with 
the  following  cast : 

Culir  \Vii(i|lr.  M>yi  rVipir  Wiillle,  Mjrtle  Gil- 
lierl.  fiin«)itKy.  Hrol  (MMtl^liy :  Sit  )  Rufns  Walllnv- 
fibril.  litlRh  Cameron;  llrrniaTi  Ilirttiri»l<-f .  IUitii»T  \-iflfc; 
Wini»-lni  Hananiill  Mas  Rini-r*;  *w^lni»on  [luiwifOii. 
M.i-ry    CnofKT:    Otini'da    .'vn*Wi-in.    FIoreiKe  %loofr; 

I'arr.  Vlripiila  Evati*;  lllackic  flaw.  Carter  ll« 
M.i.rii.  DeopalrA.  t^tisiiiir  .S'ctl*cii.  ilarrv  Manlriirli. 
tluult  l'tfiMrii>n.  Ilittry   Raiifcuttll.  William  Montvooicry. 

"Hanky  Panky"  is  the  s^ime  opera,  of  the  umc 
owner-'hip.  <nice  known  as  "llokey  Pokes."  the 
former  prcwliiction  perhaps  having  less  hanky 
(lankynrss  and  tUr  prrseiil  one  less  hoky  piiky- 
ni-*s.  It  is  more  cletiritelv  descrilwd  on  the  hills 
-IS  "a  jumble  of  jollilicalion  in  two  acts."  It  •« 
the  kind  of  tiling  evolved  by  the  producer,  who. 
at  Ihe  linal  rehiarsal,  stamps  on  th'  stage  anri 
cries  aloud.  ".\  laugh,  a  laugh,  anything  for  a 
laugh."  and  forthwith  priH-eeds  to  cut  out  all 
lines  dealing  with  the  story  because  Ihey  are  no« 
funny,  anil  substitutes  "gags"  that  have  been 
proven  by  li>ng  use  to  be  lo  the  jnirpcrte.  The 
result  is  a  ss-ries  of  diwonnecterl  and  generally 
unintelligible  ideas.  He  proceeds  on  a  system, 
ignorant  of  the  deAnition  nf  comedy,  but  sure  of 
his  laughter.  This  is  Ihc  ease  with  nuuiy  of 
these  musical  productions  avowedly  designed  to 
amuse  and  iiotliing  more  I  bey  have  louche*  of 
humor,  but  they  have  a  su|>erf1uity  of  farce  and 
a  lack  of  consistent  cnmeily.  Il  would  be  well  if 
the  people  concerned  understood  the  distinction. 
"Hanky  Panky"  was  pieced  together  lo  entertain. 
Pieced  logether  fits  Ihe  case,  because  the  opera 
is  no  more  or  less  than  a  (generally)  diverting 
hodge-podge  that  rallies  almut  the  stage  for  a  set 
lime.  11  could  have  been  longer  or  shorter  to  fit 
any  time  limit.  Pnmiising  threads  of  plot  inter- 
est crop  out  in  ravelled  ends  here  and  there,  but 
they  always  hark  away  from  where  the  higge*! 
crowd  on  Ihe  stage  is  busy  and  where  some  real 
fun  is  going  on.  Hugh  Cameron,  a  g<HHl 
enough  comedian,  does  not  look  the  character 
of  Chester,  but  he  does  well  enough  in  circum- 
stances mil  altogether  favorable.  .-Vs  the 
stenograidicr,  Miss  Florence  Moore,  according 
to  her  part,  "didn't  give  a — a— ahem  for  any- 
body," but  she  works  with  an  energy  that  tends 
to  disprove  it.  No  other  girl  can  wrinkle  her 
nr>sc  and  niter  a  witticism  with  quite  the  same 
effect.  Her  performance,  with  her  husband, 
William  Montgomery,  was  one  of  Ihe  brightfit 
Sfiols  in  the  piece 
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rAlf  in  "THe  Cha»»tr«>n.*'  anil  birr  ma%  givrii  the 


ti>i%$.  .ts  our  tf^f  it  limil^i  HO  fMrrtfamJfnl  may  *ik 
wr-rt  IhJn  tk*ef  ^utinaui.  .ifrtotmtetv  mo  afl4rrrtfr 
funiihfiJ.  Thftf  and  pthrr  qmrtirt  c<*mmritf>t  wittx  ftay- 
t*t*  f^rtty  prtifn*i  mltattt  tnll  he  ifuarfd  hfncrfortli. 

S.  E.  W..  Ir.  New  Ort**iis,  U  -  Q  — IWJ  Kn^Irth 
■clur.  .\u\iry  Smith,  rvrr  A|tprar  with  Mavlc  IVim 
id  •Tlie  Moral*  «l  Mairii*'"  A  — *Th<  Moral*  of 
Marcwit"  « a»  f rodwicwl  Ntivrcnhrr  I*,  ipna.  mirh  C.  Ail- 
hwry  Smiib  an  Sir  Marrus  Ordryiw  anil  Marie  Diwo  a* 
CarlotlJL 

A  Rra-i'*''.  M««h«l»*,  Mm  -  0  f^*"  T^'  infofin  ni<  a» 
to  how  •I'ttirv  arr  writtrn  lor  fn.>i  iiiir  p«lu(r«^  iVi 
lb«]r  re<)(itrr  a  ccHm|>)rtc  vtory  or  tu"'  *  i't"t  «yiM>pftif>* 
A.-  Tlufc  la  A  biwli  fKibtitJml  >>y  Thr  Manaxinr  Makff 
Pulilt^triff  Ctimiianjr  inljtl«i].  **ll<iw  tn  Write  a  Photrv 
play"  wlitili  will  Ktv'  r<Ht  |hr  infnrn'ation  ynu  drvire 
TIk-  »tllrv^9  «if  \hr  |Hitiii«tirr9  ii  111  Fourth  Ave,  New 
Y«rk  tWj. 

I«  fv..  Ilrnolclyii.  \,  v.— Q  —  Can  Toti  inform  m#  »h« 
wrote  the  Ivtic*  in  the  "Qtiaher  Girl*"  ^.  The  lyrK* 
were  written  hr  Ailrian  Ri>««  anil  Per^'y  CreeflbanW. 
0~l*  Mav  \''>i((«  III  ilie  caai  artil  whAt  |uiri  ilue*  >tie 
IAie>     A.  —  UiM   Vnltc«   sihy«  PttarVr. 

A  Rrailef.  leMcy  City.  N  I.  0  -  Haw  can  I  krep 
(>o»tril  oti  the  hi   New  \  uric  Cily  *     A  -  Subvrnlte 

ii>  thr  TiiitAiaa  MAnAiiNR. 

L.  I..  C.  iMrml.-  Q.  rtea»r  ■•vr  an  arrotinl  M 
Sktlie  Kifhf-r'*  •tailr  iltrrr.  A.  -SaTlir  Ktkbrr  nudf  her 
ilrliul  In  IWIi.  ftlnaing  ni  the  choim  of  "Tlie  Itii»irv 
innnler,"  foMownl  !iy  a  ■ri*(in  in  "The  Chaperon  *'  In 
ItiOS  ^he  nlnyrd  for  a  few  «e<kt  the  lra>linr  incenuj 
....  -  ..  ,  pyj^j 

ed  the 

firralvr  r^il  nf  that  kra«-in  at  iXily't  Thratre,  aufport- 
RK  Ictonie  S>kr*.  On  |hr  flenth  *il  Mr.  SvI«r  in  lltns 
ftlkHT  ;o«n<-cl  l-'tanV  Diinir)**  form.  l-'reni  ihxt  time  ahr 
lia*  playeij  in  "  I  Hr  fl(Sc<r  Tiny."  "SrrjranI  R'lie  "  "The 
Mnn  frnm  \om  "  "Thr  T,iito"H<!  Man."  *'A  Kniiilit  for 
a  Day."  "A  .SiiibU^rn  Cinderella"  and  "Modfrt  S«- 
faanr. 

A.  U  B..  SenHle.  WnaV-  Q— Wliere-  «n  I  «et  fie- 
tiire*  <»f  the  M4CC  »rtt*nK  of  ^Mr*.  Doll?"  A.— Write 
to  Ryrofli,  Marbiidite  BuildinK.  N'ew  Yofli  Ctly. 

A.  M.  Z.— 0  — Can  you  furntah  the  a<Mre«a  of  ■  re- 
lialile  Hay  hri'^Vi-r.  A.  There  are  man).  Misa  Elixa' 
hrlh  MarMity.  inr*  \Vr»t  4»lh  St.:  5Vancer  ft  Toflun, 
14:iQ  Itroadwiiy.  N.  V.  City:  ^olm  W.  Rimi»r%,  I5S  Wett 
4i)lh  St,,  ami  ollirn. 

r>  C.  ItriM-kioft.  Ma»«.  0 — WItat  »  ikr  bew  way 
«l  crltinn  n  t>\%r  rrail  ?  Br  prrtrvcTinic   In  wniltnif 

it  to  actiT*  »n*|  tnanaserM.  —  Have  yitii  eyr  t"i*>- 
|i<kr<1  iiitf  rvir««  with  BriKe  McRie  and  Xf  idatne 
Sin  one*    A. —Sec  the  Fet>rtury.  and  November, 

I'/ll.  HSlKk 

r,  C,  l.n«  Anite'f«.  Cal,-0  -  What  i«  the  Wrlliptac^ 
of  Mrt.  Fi<ke:  of  Maude  Atlain«>  A  - Mr».  Fifke  wa» 
hi»fn  in  New  (1rlean«.  La.;  Mi<ft  Adama*  birltiplace  l« 
Sitlt  I^ke  Cttv  (>.  What  i«  e.  II.  Sotkern'a  full 
lunie?     A. — Rdwatd   ltu||h   Sothrr  n. 

H.  N  II..  St-m  Haven.  Conn.  O-  .  I«  *k»t  num»»eff 
h;!*-*"  yna  iMiMiiihed  |»ieliir«-*  nf  t.ifv  KI«<<  «nJ  Ojhrfcelte 
Ray  >  A  \Vr  h.ire  n»*«-t  twHi^hed  a  ntcturr  of  Ga- 
bri<!le  Rnv.  hut  mii  will  find  a  |>iciarc  of  I.tly  Elalc  in 
the  (kt.ilter.  lOII. 

S  |l<«ton.   %ra««. — 0- — Hnw  e»n   I  eopyritM  a 

play'  A. -Sent!  ihr  title  ami  a  fee  of  one  dollar  to 
ih«^  l.ibrarVan  of  Concre^t.  U'aUiinBioci.  and  the  pro[»rr 
fiij*f k  will  lie  tent  to  you. 

M.  I-  B..  Rome.  N,  Y— Q  —  Crtve  a  »hort  aketrh  of 
Fih*l  Johnv-n'*  «t»ire  career.  A. — She  wa*  born  in 
Chitacti,  and  niaHe  he-r  d^hui  In  iSat  city  in  IVOl  in 
the  chnrti*  of  "The  llTirfooaauer"  SKorily  aftrrwafd  the 
it:%%  irivrn  u  turt  tn  lli.il  r^Uv  Shr  ihrn  a|i|»««rnl  in 
"Tho  Trn.|.rf«o*."  'The  Stork*."  "The  TcaTl  and  the 
Pumpkin."  -Thr  Red  Mill."  and  "The  OM  Town." 

R  J,,  AllrnhiiTM.  Q.  — Can  vivii  iti**-  the  name  of  a 
Kook  dratins  with  tlir  ottrrii  *>in(rr*  of  t"»-daT'  \  — 
Th»Te  i»  a  tKwik  rntMlril  "Start  of  the  Otwra."  puh- 
lifthrd  br  Funk  It  Waynalls.  which  rivrt  »krtvhe«  of 
tbe  li»-efl  of  the  present  day  opera  Artlvli. 

C  C  W..  New  Oilrana.  \a.  Q.- Pleaae  rive  a 
•krtrh  P.lr>nor  Ri>Mnn*«  UU.  A.— P.lranor  R-^hton 
romr*  nf  a  thralricul  ftimily.  and  waa  born  In  Witfan. 
Lancaihirv.  KnKland>  She  wa«  hrnititht  to  Atnrr  U-a  at 
thw  ne<'  of  five  nnd  rmivrH  hrr  ediicatinn  ai  a  convml 
on  Statrn  U)aiti|.  Her  d^hnt  wa*  made  on  Sertrmlwr 
IS.  1897.  when  »he  pLiyed  Marfrry  Knox  in  "Mrn  *"d 
Women.'*  She  pliynl  in  Milwaukee,  St.  Louii  and  I>m- 
rvr  until  1*00,  whrn  l.trl<:<r  &  Co.,  «f  N'ew  York.  <n- 
fagrd  hrr  to  »\tyrar  in  ".Xrifona."  Later  •he  waft  ftern 
m  "t*nleaT*ned  Brrad."  "In  a  Balcony,"  "A  Gentleman 
of  France."  "Audrry,"  *'MeTrly  Mary  Ann,"  "Ntarae 
Marjorj."  "Salomy  Jane."  etc.;  all  of  wbirh  pl»y«  ha»e 
p«<iven  «ur<e^«rul.  A  fen  y<ar»  ago  »be  married  and 
ictlird    Irons   ihe  BtAffe. 

J.  1^  J..  V.  Y.  C— p.— In  what  number  of  your 
maffaxtne  have  you  puKliahed  a  r^rlure  of  I)ou(|aa  Fair- 
bank  ■  ^    A.    In  the  January.  1*1f,  hmc.    Yon  can  r>b 

lam  the  iiuml-er  dtriti  (roni  this  oAce. 

E  E.  O..  Wa-hincton.  O.  C —O. — In  what  nunalKf  of 
yotir  masarinr  have  yon  nnhliMTrd  rrc*nl  picture*  of 
Julia  Marlowe  and  K.  II.  Sotbern?  A. —See  the  Aucuat 

Librarian.  Femdale.  Cal.— A,— Wr  d»  not  aell  iwe 
lurei  of  ari>*ti  IVllirea  of  Mr  Bellrw  or  any  other 
actor  of  Bctrt-tt  caji  Imc  had  at  Sarony,         Fifth  Ave. 

B.  \  .  Orrrnville.  S  C.  -Q  — l*lra*e  (rtl  ^me  if  John 
Drew  played  in  "lli«  llnme  in  (Irdrr."  A-  —  Jo*n 
llrew  ap|<eaTi-d  in  "lli«  Ilon«e  in  Order"  at  the  Empire 
Theatre.  Ncv»   York,  Sr|it*mt*f  1-  IPOfl. 

P.  0.  II  ,  Xfw  York  Oty.— Q.— Ila»e  ymi  ptihli»hed 
any  pi<tur<«  of  the  Cobum  Playerj?  A — See  tb«  eon 
lenta  illuMtatloii  of  tbia  i«ue.  Q.— Arc  ihrar  pUyrra 
*tl]|  ain*rafifit  tn  N'ew  York  City: 


-No 


ORKA.T  BSA&  8PRIW0  WATER 
90  cU  p«r  eait-a  f  la>s-stopp«r»d  bettlM 


AWQMANS  CARJ 


"Ghe 

Elociric 


Electric  is  more  truly 
a  woman's  equipage 
than  any  other  type  ot  motor 
I  ar.     It  charms  not  alone  by 
its  extreme  litness  to  every 
occasion  hut  hy   its  absolute 
mplicity — its  pcrfcctioti  of  arrange- 
ments. 

^  An  l\lcctric  is  aluays  ready  for  you  to  use  in 
any  sort  of  weather — clean,  noiseless,  easy  to  operate.  No  chauftcur  is 
needed.  Any  woman — even  a  child — can  operate  it  with  entire  safety.  For 
shopping  expeditions;  for  visits  to  the  cluh  or  settlement  during  the  day  ;  for  the 

ttiratrc,  or  «ny  lort  of  social  fuciciion  in  the  evening,  in  Kleclric  U  alwiya  the  cofrect  c«r. 

There  is  no  danger  of  soiling  or  spt)iling  milady's  most  iiomaculatc 
gown,  when  an  Electric  is  used.  No  fear  of  mechanical  difficulty — no  cranking 
— no  strength-taxing  shifting  of  gears. 

In  fact,  an  Electric  is  the  one  desirable  woman's  car  from  every  stand- 
point. It  is  moderate  in  purchase  price  — lowest  of  any  in  maintenance  cost.  Is 
there  really  any  car  more  suitable  for  you  than  an  Electric? 

V^an  nqunl,  thit  AuadaUon  witl  gtaMii  %tnd  yoa  infrr- 
tsbng   tileratun  ahmrt  Eirrinc   yrfuclc*.     H'fltt  ttiJay. 

Before  you  buy  any  car 
—  conaider  the  Electric 

Electric  Vehicle  Association  of  America 

BOSTON  New  YORK:  1 24  W.  42nd  Sttrrt  CHICAGO 


Wistaria  JIps$om 


and  Moat  Delightful 
Perfume  ! 


Has  all  the  fresh  fracranrc  of  (he  Wistaria  Blossom  itself  as  it  airily 
sways  on  its  stem  in  the  warm  Spring  air.  It5  delicate  odor  has  at  last 
been  catieht  and  dis(ille<l.  and  faithfully  reprodurrd,  in  Extract,  $1.00  and 
$1.75;  Toilet  Water,  $1 .00,  and $1.50;  Sachet,  7Sc;  Toilet  i'owder,  ^sc 

Other  ciuliratioK  Vantine  oilors— SandalwonH,  Carylopsis,  Gei»ha  Flowen,  Ixitut 
Flower,  Mikado.  AImi  manufacturers  <il  Geltha  UiMppcarini;  Cream,  Inrlia  Pearl 
Tooth  t'owdcr.  Geisha  Nail  Mone,  Kutch  Sandjilwoud  Talcum,  Oriental  Culd  Crejim. 


Vaotlne'i  Ofimta!  Toiirt  I.uiurlc*  are  f«t«  ut«  by  lir«t  •itiret.    Look  for  the  wcirtj    "1  ■^y^ /  .  _  _ 

If  yuur  dvairr  won't  Aapply  yaa^  do  Dot  d 


on   \<a  anil   Ijtirl  wlirit  Lbytr>e. 
ultlHMtt  Iticie  icaI  dcUfliu  oi  \b%  tr4l«),  mrntc  us. 


Send  tJs  2c  Stamp 

and  m-e  will  mail  ytiu  unttik  'if  Wi.mtui  S.i>  h..i,  anrl  aI„.  a  chamtine  IHlt*  ftlocy  ut  iti«  OrirnI, 
"The  LotlBC  Hun  of  O  Ao«  San."    MvotU'n  j^m  dealer's  nant.!. 

^:SSAAVAHTlME6CO-^?:g^  VaNTINE'S 


EttahlUhtJ  r«54 


ISJ  THIRTY  JtXTH  STRiXT 

BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 


When  irriting  to  advertttcrs,  kindly  mciitirm  Thc  Thlatu  Ma<mzini 
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J.  &  J.  Slater 


Women's  Oxhtds 

In  black  umI  In  lusiia — 
low,  broad  hed  mi  lound 

lele^  SuDlabk  m  a  pfae- 


Pumps 


Mads  in  black  ruiaia  and 
pateal  leather— ladia 


Trimmed  with 


Men's  Oxfords 

Made  in  patent  leather, 
Ian  nitsia,  black  ruuia. 
bkck  kid  aadwlale  buck. 


BMMhraar  at  2Sdi  Street,  NwYoA 


pilllOiiliilillluniHliiniiniii!!|iin!iin;''ri!iMi;rriiiiii]i>^^ 


I  HKlSlWFuRNmjRE 


ADVANCE  FALL  AND 
WINTER  STYLES 

So  varied  is  our  E^iiibit  of  Winter 
FWirahiBfa  that  individiial  re(|iiifeiiient8  arc 

readily  met  and  a  wralih  of  inspiration 
ofiered  where  plana  are  atili  uosettkd  or 

To  diooe  wbo  avail  theinselvea  ol  ifce 

services  of  our  Decorative  Department, 
artistic  rcsiiiu  are  readily  possible  even  at 
•  molt  modest  expendhwo,  and  llie  prm- 
loge  ol  consulting  with  our  pxp<>rt  artists  ia 
extended  to  |>rospeciive  clients. 


1 


GEaC  Flint  Ca 


IlilllliliS 


A  Suggestion 

for  the 

Modem  Dining  Room 

ITH  its  grey  stone  walls 
lichen-«tain«d  and  mel- 
lowed by  the  paning  of 
\i.;rs,  tliere  is  many  an 
old  Englibh  Manor  1  louse 
whoeesimny  oak-panelled  Dining  I^rloor 
offen  a  goodly  modd  for  the  town  or 
ooiutry  home  of  today. 

It  is  the  Fornitnre  of  soch  rooms  as 

these,  fashioned  in  the  Golden  Age  of 
luiglish  Furniture  designing  and  making 
that  \\c  have  selected  as  the  models  for 
our  well-known  Reproductions. 

It  is  not  enough  that  an  old  example 
diould  be  imitated  in  its  mere  externals. 

Our  Reproductions  embody  the  very 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  old  time  craits- 
man  \\  ho  brought  it  into  being. 

Our  Furniture  ia  to  be  seen  only  in  one 
or  other  of  the  Twelve  Galleries  we  devote 
10  its  display  ia  New  York. 

We  htve  no  agents  and  no  branch  estiUish- 

mcnts.  Write  us  for  our  interesting  book, 
handsomely  illustrated  with  etchings  "I'hc 
Hoose  and  Its  Plenishing." 


34  and  36  West  Thirtj'-second  Street 
New  York 


IIAMPTOiN  SHOPS 


WnMD  wriiiag  10  s4v<vti«en|  kindly 


Tna  Thsaibi  MACAZina 
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OUR  FASHION  DEPARTMENT 


CHARMING  GOWN   OF  PCACHCOI, 
ORtU    TAFFKTA    TRIMMED  WITH 
BANDS  OF  GEMA  LACE 


ATTBAITIVKCOWX  OF  I>ARK  IMAIF. 
CIIARMEt'5F.  I>RA|-EI>  IIVEK  AN  UN- 
DERSKIRT CIF  VEMSE  LACE 


BEAl'TIFl'I.  GOWN  or  YELLOW 
SATIN  VEILED  WITH  WIIITK  MA. 
LINE  LACE  AND  BLACK  CIIANTILLY 


IVe  UfiU  gladly  ghe  Homes  of  shofs  wkert  goods  described  may  be  furchased.   Addrtii  Till  Tukatu  Magazine  /'OiAtOM  Dtft., 

8-14  West  3tlk  Strut,  New  York  City.  . 

Digitized  by  CjOOgle 
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FALL  FASHIONS  ^ 


CU!>TUME  BV  HKtLMtT:     IIANDbUMK  GUW.N  UF  AIXUKUIAN  rLAlTEU 
BLUE  VOIL£  DE  SOIE 

HA\'E  you  noticed  all  tlie  specialty  shops  that  an-  opening  up 
in  the  fashiunable  shopping  ccnires  of  New  York? 
These,  together  with  the  excUisive  shops  of  long  staml- 
ing,  are  catering  largely  to  the  gowning  of  the  women  who  find  it 
so  nnich  more  satisfactory  to  select  from  a  stock  of  ready-to-wear 
garments. 

So  large  is  the  demand  for  this  class  of  wearing  apparel  tliat 
many  of  the  prominent  dressmaking  establishments  ihronghout 
the  country  now  fin<l  it  actvi<iahlc  to  have  on  hand  gowns,  not  as 
display  models,  but  for  actual  sale. 

Purchasing  a  gown  in  one  of  these  exclusive  shops  precludes 
the  danger  of  duplication,  which  is  the  chief  objection  to  ready- 
made  garments  and  it  ensures  excellent  style. 

The  creations  of  the  specialty  shop  art  copies  of  exclusive 
French  models  and  so  in  this  convenient  shop  it  is  possible  to  pur- 
chase an  exact  reproduction  of,  for  instance,  a  Paquin  costume  at 


Nfs*  \urk  prices.  Duplication  is  s«j  rcuuUc  that  it  is  svaivcly 
worth  consideration. 

The  other  day  I  happened  to  be  in  a  prominent  shop  of  this  class 
when  a  woman  entered  and  remarked  to  tne  attendant:  "I  must 
have  a  little  street  dress  in  a  hurry.  Can  you  give  me  anything 
rc3(l\-made  in  a  good  style?" 

Itinncdiatcly  there  were  brought  forth  three  models  in  cliar- 
tncusc,  an<l,  as  1  glanced  at  them,  I  perceived  that  they  embodied 
all  the  very  laiot  style  features. 

I  will  tell  you  about  the  one  the  customer  selected  and  you  can 
juitge  lor  yourself.  It  was  of  black  charmeuse  made  up  in  one 
of  the  latest  modifications  of  the  panicr.  The  front  of  the  skirt 
was  plain,  thus  retaining  the  fashionable  straight  line,  and  tlie 
|>anier  was  a<ljuMed  at  the  back  and  side  normal  waist  line  in  flat 
pleats  that  formed  a  puff  tw<i-thir<ls  down  the  skirt  and  gave  a 
pleasing,  graceful  effect.  The  Kobcspicrrc  waist  had  a  little  vest 
of  white  satin,  with  a  touch  ot  cense,  trimmed  with  tiny  black 
velvet  buttons  and  cdgeil  with  a  double  frill  of  white  net.    .X  sash 


MODEL  BY  DRKCULL:    EMBROIUKRKI)  WHITE  LINUN  WITH  HI.ACK 
TULLE  BELT  AND  SASH 


Wt  wiU  gladly  givt  Hamri  of  ihofi  vrktre  goait  deitribed  may  be  furckastd.   Addrtu  Till  Tiikatu  Macaiini  Fathian  Drft., 

B-14  Wtit  jSth  Strtrt,  Ntu  York  City. 
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*^Th<t  ('rowntBff  Atlrlbnl*  of  iMwmtf  Womm  U  Cl4WUillttM»'* 

dojUIrd  *»l»eii  kite  kli-.-Ml  etcttthlriC  aIm'UI  Ii«  i>  t, 

_3         Naiad  Dress  Shields 

Mt  lh->f>TtcMv^vfiai  t  11. •)  br^cl    il  ■-    the  t*  — t  i'     ..!r  kt  i  ;   «m  tti 

trtr    r*>..    ribt<t.    •r■^  .r»  .1 1.« .     r«|.»c    (k1  I .  <••          -i*itT  ■»! 

K*W-,<-v.K  .    '     ■    .       ..  « 

If  "tit  |{u*aci|  wvoi 


At  ttm^^t  *^  tmm^t  fafm  rttUfi  tf  Sit.    Ev^ry  im»rmntt*4. 
Tl*  C  E.  CONOVEK  CO..  Mfr*.  101  Franklin  Sr..  KEW  YORK 


Clement 

12  Wert  33rd  Street  New  York 


Originator  of  exclusive  styles  in 

Hair  Goods 

V(JY  LATEST 

ityles  in  Kajr  good) 
and  ready-made 
coif  utei  are  now  ready. 

A  call  at  my  ihop  wiU 
rcveaJ  the  individualtly 
and  Miperiority  o(  these 
eicluuve  cieaboiu. 

May  I  have  ike  pkaiure 
of  proving  thcic  claimi 
by  thowing  you  my 
goodi. 

I  have  juat  impacted 
ftoin  Para  a  fine  jclec- 
tion  of  hair  ornaments, 
comb*,  pin*,  barettea, 
pcffumei,  etc 

Your  inspection  solicited 

HAIR  COLORING 

My  new  discovery.  "Liquid  Heima,"  is  a  new  f-iaimlets  process,  easy 
to  apply  to  one's  self.    Success  guaranteed.    Price  $2.00. 

I  also  manufacture  a  oolocing  that  will  pemunently  dye  the  eye- 
brows.   Price.  $2.00. 

Spadoui,  airy  roams  with  natural  daylight  for  application  and 
ifflrfratKins  of  hak  coloring  by  French  experts  only. 

Booklet  ienl  on  request. 
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Royal  Lilac 

The  New  Odor  that  Delighted 
Fashionable  Kurope 

ELUSIVE,  dclirsie  ss  ihe  (rigiie  bloMoms  from 
which  it  is  diiiiilcd,  »mh  is  Roysl  Ijljc,  the 
litest  Hanion.Jcnlt  loiict  wiier. 

Very  suh:le  anJ  irigrint  is  thii  new  odor  that  de- 
lilfhtcd  the  tiihioDsble  world  of"  Europe. 

And  now,  becsuic  Dime  Fashion  sji«,  ■•  Lilic,** 
we  hsve  created  in  Roysl  LiUc  a  toilet  wjier  that  rivali 
the  moit  expensive  products  of  the  world's  greatest 
perl'iuncrj. 

Nor  does  the  high  quality  of  Roysl  Lilac  mean  that 
its  piicc  is  high  loo. 

RotjI  Lilac  c<au  bsi  ccnn  j  lnnl< 
Oiniiwul  duttble   uxr   hoetlr  fl.15 

.Il  alt  goitd  shoft 

'I'hc  Hanson-Jcnks  Companv 

Per turners 

149  West  36th  Street    -    -    New  York 
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coinliining  the  black  and  cense  encircled  the  waist.  No  doiibt  the 
price,  $3y.5o,  will  surprise  you  as  much  as  it  did  me. 

In  another  shop  I  saw  a  suit  of  wool  corduroy.  By  the  way, 
this  is  one  of  tiic  new  fa>hiunablc  materials.  The  velvet  velours 
and  peau.K  de  suuris  aie  very  beautiful,  too,  and  many  of  the  fall 
walking  suits  arc  ina<lc  up  in  these  handsome  weaves.  The  one  I 
saw  was  in  a  mixture  of  oxford  and  royal  blue.  It  was  made  up 
in  one  of  the  new  pleated  skirls  tliat  arc  gomg  to  be  so  popular. 
The  pleats  being  at  the  side,  front  and  back,  near  the  bottom,  in 
no  wise  detracted  (rum  the  long,  slender  lines  of  the  prcM:nt  fash- 
ionable figure,  The  beautiful  soutache  braided  collar  and  half 
cuffs  had  a  touch  of  blue  and  the  revcrs  and  turned-back  ctifTs 
were  of  an  cx<inisite  fnr-linished  velvet  in  oxford,  together  with 
the  large  buttons,  giving  the  suit  a  decidedly  smart  effect. 

The  present  vt)giic  of  white  skin  and  colored  coals  has  created 
a  strong  demand  for  the  white  satin  waists  in  senii-iailoied  de- 
signs. Of  course,  the  Dircctoirc  influence  dommates  here  as  well 
as  in  all  ready-made  garments  this  season 

Channeuse  is  a  favorite  material  and  I  noticed  a  pretty  model 
in  one  of  the  shops  the  other  day.  It  is  in  white,  with  the  collar, 
tie  and  cutT»  of  colored  charmcuse,  and  the  idea  is  to  have  this 
color  match  the  suit.  The  linn  will  make  these  waists  to  order 
for  only  ?7.5o.  This  charming  little  waist  which  closes  with 
white  horn,  ball-.shapcd  Initlons,  has  a  Rohe>piorre  collar  forming 
deep  points  at  the  side  and  ending  in  a  tlowing  lie  at  the  low  front 
opening. 

lirocadcs  will  be  very  much  worn  during  the  coming  season, 
and  in  the  same  shop  is  an  e.\(|nisiic  waist  m  white  biocadc  satin, 
not  a  heavy  design,  but  a  delicate  tracery,  anil  this  model  also 
shows  the  popularity  of  color  combination.  .Xnibcr  is  a  particular 
favorite  in  coinbinaiioti  with  white,  and  this  waist  closes  with 
amber  buttons  down  the  front  and  at  the  sleeves.  The  KoOcs- 
pierre  collar  is  finished  with  a  picot  edge  tie  of  amber  silk. 

In  waists  the  satin  charmcuiic  and  mcssalines  are  lavorites. 
CrhifTon  continues  to  be  ]M>pnlar  for  tlit  dressy  models,  but  lulle 
and  net  arc  consiilcrcd  a  little  newer.  Where  colorea  waists  are 
selected  the  suit  colorings  must  be  foll(iwe<l. 

In  mentioning  ready-made  garments.  I  must  not  overlook  the 
new  coats.  \  prominent  Fifth  .Avenue  shop  is  sltowing  a  line  of 
sntart  Knglish  top  coats.  They  are  in  the  popular  scven-eigllth^ 
length  and  the  material  is  the  soft,  imjiorted  chinchilla  which  gives 
warmth  without  weight,  and  which  is  one  of  the  new  favorite 
coating  fabrics.  I  particularly  admired  a  model  in  taupe.  It  Ii.i> 
a  matching  lining  of  soft  silk  ami  a  soft  crush  collar,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  new  an<l  exceedingly  fetching. 

This  new  collar  is  a  moilillcation  of  the  Dircctoire  idea  and  quite 
<liffcrent  frtmi  what  wc  had  h.-j<l.  It  is  now  considered  smart  to 
have  the  high  collar  closed  to  the  throat,  but  it  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  folded  back  and  worn  ojien,  in  rcver  style.  These 
top  coals  have  the  regulation  sleeve 

In  the  motor  and  utility  coats  there  arc  beautiful  models  in 
boucles,  wool  velours,  cheviots,  diagonals  and  fancy  mixtures. 

The  heavy,  imi>orlcd  boucles  in  the  new  illuminated  colors  arc 
especially  attractive  aiul  look  so  comly.  They  havL  the  new  rag- 
lati,  deep  set  on  sleeve  ami  the  high,  convertible  Robespierre  collar 
and  deep  cuflfs  are  of  matching  velvet.  Large  buttons  add  to  the 
smartness  of  the  coat,  which  can  be  Had  in  brown,  green,  blue, 
black  anil  white. 

Mentioning  white  coals  reminds  me  of  the  white  mackinaws  1 
saw  a  few  days  ago  at  the  surprisingly  low  price  ol  Si^.50.  These 
belted  Norfolk  coats  are  just  the  thing  for  present  country  wear 
an<l  will  do  for  out-door  sport  wear.  They  have  a<ljustablc  col- 
lars and  large  pearl  buttons,  and  ore  a  very  chic  garment  of  excel- 
lent value. 

The  specialty  sho]>s  have  long  ago  become  note<l  centres  for  the 
exclusive  millinery  traile,  and  these  arc  now  displaying  beautiful 
motlcls.  prominent  among  which  arc  the  combinations  of  velvet 
and  malinc  that  are  now  in  such  favor  in  Paris. 

For  early  fall  the  demand  is  largely  for  tailored  hats,  ami  so  the 


other  day  I  looked  around  in  a  Fiftli  Avenue  parlor  where  tail- 
ored and  semi-dress  hats  are  featureil. 


.M-TEUXOU.N  (M>WN'  UF  WHITE  (ilAHMKl'SIC  TKIMMKI>  WITH  FLOUNCES 
OF  BI.,\CK  CIIANTII.I.V 


We  miU  glaHly  gift  namri  of  jhofs  where  goods  deicribed  may  be  purthosed.   Addrett  The  Tbeatie  Magazine  Fatkion  Dept., 

S-14  West  jSth  Street.  New  York  CUy. 
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A  I.WAYS  specify  "Kleinert't" 

Dtess  Shield!*  to  your 
dressmalier  and  tliua  safe- 
guard your  j^owns  against 
tlie  fatal  effects  of  perspira- 
tion. 

Klewri'i  arc  n>U()c  in  many  fhapvs 
aiiil  for  cvrry   iwctl.      fan  l^e 

WJ^lH'll  in  At/  Mnicf  to  ijr^lroy  Octnr 
and  KLTtn*,  antl  ironrtt  li.i«-k  lo  their 
ori;iniil  »liiiri>i'M  ami  frctlincm.  On 
•atir  cirrywIiiTc. 

Wrllrlorour  [)ma  ShMil  lKH>U»f  ■  T  " 

I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co. 

7Jl-m-»»-;j;  Rr<i>Hlv.i>y.  N.  Y. 
If  the  mime  "Kinrtrrt"  is  not  on  the 
tliicid  ii  itn't  a  KIrmtrl — Tht  Cutv 
antetd  Shield. 


Wdit  Grows 

Whm  pfiii.rrly  nuurinlrd.  Our 
VACUUM  CAP  M»r^  a  frw  nliiuieft 
(a<-h  tiny  dr***  t!te  b^Hxi  10  tlie 
hatr  r<KiU.  1'hc  bliKttl  b  bftture** 
ii< -iiri- liniri  I.  jn«l  nhm  properly 
l>!ir*)  tl  pr  mutrw  hair  vrowlli. 
•t>  1'9  t»IlinK  \\i'\r  and  Han'lTufT  dit- 
atl'fars  'hir  cap  m  u«rrf  hy  iikjr*!- 
ciuia  ami  men  «'h<i  know  il  to  b« 
tt.f  ^ri«i>tifi-  mrthnl  *■!  vixtimtdfiB 
Hair  Gr«wll».*  \Vr  »riMl  «>ur 
Varuiim  Cap  on  f>n  iSntv*  Itre^iriaL 
Writ^  \rr  oiir  iKKiklfl  im  "Hai» 
Mul  ha  Cmwlli.**  lr«tifnrmUl*,  anil 
a|trt*r>iit:n  lilank^,  vciil  Kalcd  In  ft 
111  tin  vnvfUit>«-.  jrr«. 

THE  MODERN  VACUUN  CAP  CO. 
471   Burla;  BUck.  Dmtw,  C«t>. 


Srad  2  ccbU  ftur  our  Style  Booklet,  rmly  SqX.  Itt. 
drawinyn  4n<l  (icscriptiofu  o(  oew  Jitm  and  tailored 
millinery,  wrtli  auiiionUlivr  rrvicw  of  fjuKtun  for 
(all  and  winter.      Addrci*  Dcpartrarnt  "  Y  " 

Hit*  ir*  mm  at  a>i  m«M  mltitntr* 

atpar  I  »(•  It  I «  and  ••laklnhmant*     A*k  ftir  Gif*  M«i» 

Gatfe  Brothers  Co.— Chicago 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Gage  Hats 


J 


WILL  YOU  BE  THERE? 

At  the  L  Art  de  la  Mode  Exhibit  of  Fall  Styles  ? 


On  Sepletolwr  ninth  and  (oKowing  days,  the  doon 
of  our  Faihioa  Salon  wil  be  thrown  open,  revealing 
the  startling,  yd  charming,  dictate*  of  Faihion. 

Ilie  newest  French  models  will  be  shown  irom 
such  master  creators  as  Worth,  Doucet,  Paqidn 
and  Callot 


Two  instructive  lectures  will  be  delivered  oo 
September  eleventh  and  twelfth  respectively  by 
Mr.  Edward  Wallins  and  Mis.  Fbrence  B.  Roae. 


Every  fashionable,  up-to-date  woman  is  mviled. 
Thii  applies  particularty  lo  the  reaJtrs  of  The 
Theatre  Magazine. 

Tickets  to  the  lectures  are  $  1 .00  except  to  L° Art  de  la  Mode  wibwnben. 
A  limited  number  of  invitatKxu  to  tlie  Exhibit  are  complimentary. 
Send  for  youn  now. 


VART  de  la  MODE 

8-14  Weat  Thirty-eighth  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  writing  to  »ijv<:rtin-r>,  kindly  mtiUiim  [  up  Thf.mke  .NIacajiins 
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The  velours,  with  their  sim- 
ple grosgrain  ban<l,  arc  very 
smart  and  excellent  ty]>es  oi 
the  fashionable  tailored  hat, 
anil  the  velvets  and  plushes, 
that  embraced  the  semi-dress 
variety,  combine  all  the  latest 
Parisian  ideas. 

The  shapes  esi)ecially  are 
very  smart,  .\mcmg  them  arc 
some  large  hats  that  will  be 
worn  later  in  the  season,  hut  in 
the  small  and  mediMin-s.i7.e<l 
sha|)cs  that  will  prevail  for 
early  fall  it  is  apparent  that 
the  crowns  are  smaller  both  in 
height  and  circumference,  and 
that  they  lit  the  normal  head. 

Tlie  display  shows  that  black 
and  white  effects  have  lost 
none  of  their  popularity,  ami 
particularly  fetching  is  one  hat 
of  black  velvet  with  the  fash- 
ionable, low,  round  crown  anri 
slightly  tilting  brim. 

The  trimming  consists  of  a 
band  of  white  picot  edge  rib- 
l>on  encircling  the  front  half 
of  the  crown  and  temiinating 
ai  cacn  side  in  a  downward 
turning  white  brush  aigrette. 
This  is  a  deci<leilly  smart 
model. 

In  fact,  this  entire  exhibition 
of  hats  impressed  me  with 
their  superior  d^rec  of  ele- 
gance and  smartness,  which 
shows  the  amount  of  thought 
and  care  expended  in  design- 
ing the  tailore<l  and  scmi-<lress 
hats  tliat  now  hohl  such  a 
promiiient  place  in  fashion's 
realm. 

."Shall  I  get  crystal  buttons 
for  my  fall  suit?  If  not, 
please  tell  me  what  to  get  and 
where  you  would  recommend 
me  to  purchase  them." 

This  is  a  recent  query  that 
came  to  me,  and  as  it  is  otic 
of  interest  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  season,  I  will  give  yon 
the  latest  information  on  this 
point. 

Of  course,  you  know  buttons 
are  to  be  a  leading  factor  in 
fall  trimmings  just  .is  they 
have  been  all  summer.  The 
crystal  button  has  had  a  con- 
tinuous popularity  throughout 
the  season  anil  is  seen  on  many 
of  the  new  dresses,  but  its 
present  vogue  seems  to  be  more 
centered  u]Jon  waists  and  light- 
coloicd  dresses. 

For  fall  the  horn  and  bone 
buttons  will  be  largely  used  on 
dresfes  for  general  wear,  but 
for  all  dressy  gowns  the  cro- 
chet button  will  be  employed. 


SERVICEABLE  C.'H^v  lU   iiLlK  T.-\FIETA; 
^,^NEL    op     KCRC     Tl.l.I.K     DOWN  THE 
FRONT;  L.\CE  COU.AR  AND  CUFFS 


H.\NUS<>MK  turns  OF  IIL.VK  CHARMEUSE 
ANPMACRAME  LACK  KMnBOIDKREIl  WITH 
WOOLENS  IN  BRIGHT  SHADES 
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Negligees  and 
Tea-Gowns 

Dainty  creatiou  o(  i  wits  and  lioferiei 
Sacq«c«,  raiti  and  natineet  for 
infornal  home  wear. 

Boudoir  [oIr-s  oi  chiduo  and  cic(x- 
de   cltinc.      Long  ncgliger* 
chalKc,  albatrou  and  china  alk. 

Malrmity  Dmsr<  for  tirrrt  and  indn<if 
wear.    Lmir  and  Short  CoaU. 

Attractive  houae  gowtu  in  gathered 
and  plaitrd  Mylrs  with  kandsomr 
laca  mielv 
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Louise  Closser  Hale 

the  well-known  actress  anci  author,  has 
contributed  to  the  September  number  of 
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an  unusual  novelette  entitled 

"HER  SOUL  AND  HER  BODY  " 

a  masterly  study  of  sex  and  character 
— the  story  of  a  stage  aspirant. 
30  other  clever  features,  including 

''San  Francisco  the  Joyous'^ 

by  Gelelt  Burgess 
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Resume  of  the  London  theatres 
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Now  that  this  has  become  such  a  strong  trimming 
feature,  the  m.imifacturcrs  have  put  forth  every 
effort  to  pnxhu-c  a  hanilM>iiie  button,  and  the  beau- 
tiful fllsfilays  in  the  -ihop*  attest  to  their  success. 


m 


The  objection  to  the  unsatisfaclor)-  wearing  qualities  of  the  crochet  button 
has  been  overcome  by  one  manufacturer  who  shows  a  beautiful  assortment  of 
buttons  made  up  of  a  specially  prepared  sili<  called  "SiJa  floss."  Women 
have  long  been  Ubitig  this  same  floss  for  embroidery  purposes  and  1  have  fre- 
quently heard  its  durability  cxtolle<l. 

These  crochet  buttons  are  being  shown  in  all  sizes  from  the  tiny  trimming 
button  to  the  beautiful,  large  specimens  that  will  adorn  the  handsome  fur  coats 
i)f  the  coming  season. 

As  buttons  are  more  of  a  trimming  feature,  they  are  being  shown  in  novel 
shapes.  The  ball  effects  are  probably  the  favorites,  but  the  cone,  barrel  and 
olive  shapes  .ire  given  a  large  rcprescntaiiun  and  the  crochet  patterns  are  varied 
and  extremely  pretty. 

The!ie  iiutions  are  made  up  in  the  two  hundred  <liffcrcnt  shades  of  the  floss,  so 
you  can  imagine  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  any  material.  Particu- 
larly fetching  arc  the  black  and  white  combinations  which,  of  course,  will  be  in 
great  demand,  since  we  arc  lo  have  anutlicr  b^ack  anil  white  season. 

As  metal  is  the  dominating  ni<te  >>f  the  new  trimmings,  this  firm  is  now  pro- 
ducing handsome  novcltie>.  in  tinsel  crochet  buttons.  There  are  >ix  colorings, 
among  which  the  antique  guld.  which  is  the  leailing  tone  in  the  coming  season's 
metal  effects,  is  prominent.  These  tinsel  intttons  are  the  latest  novelty.  As 
they  are  untarnishable,  as  well  as  an  attractive  trimming,  they  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  popular. 

rile  shapes  are  circular,  oval  ami  square  and  the  ball  sliapcs  arc  prominent. 
Ill  sizes  there  is  a  wide  range,  the  smallest  l>c  ng  abmit  the  size  of  a  pea. 

Mentioning  trimming  reminds  me  of  the  >-lroiiK  vogue  of  lace  that  we  have 
had  all  summer.  The  new  fall  displays  give  the  assurance  of  the  continued  lavish 
use  of  this  material.  We  see  it  in  its  various  ty]>es  with  V'cnisc  in  the  lead,  but 
macreinc  is  still  a  favorite,  while  in  the  lighter  effects  the  shadow  and  Chan- 
tilly  divide  favors.  The  Itohemian  charactcri>tics  are  very  prominent  in  the 
new  laces.  The  cumbination  idea  is  also  ap|>arent,  ami  we  have  beautiful  laces 
combining  shadow  and  Cliantilly  \«ii1i  N'eiiise  aiic]  Bolieinian. 

Metallic  effects  arc  very  prumiitent,  and  liore  again  the  old  gold  is  the  fav- 
orUe.  An  elegant  dress  pattern  that  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  exclusive  shops  is 
of  line  black  Brussels  net ;  by  ;lic  way,  tl'.c  nets  bid  fair  to  supersede  the  chiffons 
before  the  end  of  the  seas<m. 

This  net  has  an  exqiiisilcly  cmbroiilercd  bonier,  thirteen  inches  wide,  combin- 
ing black  silk  with  the  metal  ctTicts,  in  which  the  \arious  tones  of  guld  blend 
beautifully  with  the  silver  shadings  and  province  a  result  at  once  delicate  and 
handsome. 

The  waist  length  has  a  ihree-aiul-a-half-incli-wiiic  border  to  match  that  of  the 
skirt.  I  never  came  nearer  breaking  the  tenth  commandment  than  I  did  when 
I  gazed  u|>on  this  charmingly  Ijcaiitihd  dress  material. 

.-\niang  the  queries  this  month  is  one  that  has  been  so  frequently  asked  that 
I  am  going  to  quote  the  letter:  "1  am  going  to  tie  married  early  in  October. 
It  is  lo  lie  a  church  weililiiig.  and  my  friends  insist  that  it  would  be  a  dreadful 
breach  of  eii<niette  to  wear  anything  but  white.  Now,  I  look  perfectly  hideous 
in  white,  and  1  am  sure  no  one  ought  to  blame  me  for  wanting  to  look  my  best 
upon  my  wedding  day.    Please  advise  me." 

1  hope  my  reply  brought  happiness  to  the  little  October  bride,  because,  in 
renouncing  white,  she  is  right  in  line  with  the  reformers  of  fashion  who  have,  for 
some  time,  been  agitating  this  quolion.  M  fcveral  recent  fashionable  weddings 
in  l.onilon  the  brides  were  attireil  in  gowns  of  delicate  pink,  which  is  the  color 
-selecleil  as  a  sulistitiiie  for  the  cold  white  that  so  many  brides  object  to.  That 
this  color  should  be  selected  is  but  natural,  since  leading  <lressmakers  have,  for 
some  time,  been  using  a  shell  pink  lining  lor  the  white  s.'itin  bridal  gown,  in  order 
to  give  it  a  s<jit,  becoming  glow.  .\  prominent  nio<lislc  told  mc  recently  that 
.she  has  several  orders  for  pink  we<lding  g<)vvns  to  l>c  worn  at  coming  fall 
weddings. 


A■m«■^^rlvf■,  An  mt  of  ulack  ciiarmki'sr  skirt, 
bijouse  of  whitk  chiffos  ani>  mkciiun  LAcr. 
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Fl'RNITURE 
/'//  Harmony  zv//// 
its  Surroundings 

III.  ornate  richness  of  the 
Keccption  Rooms  of  the 
modern  Mouse  or  City 
Apartment  suggests  that 
titeir  furnishing  should 
harmonize  with  their  architectural 
impirtance. 

Our  reproductions  include  Iwth  single 
pieces  and  entire  sets  fashioned  in  strict 
accord  with  the  historical  styles  at 
present  in  vogue. 

Seventeenth  Century  I-nglish  Oak 
and  Walnut,  (Jcorgian  Mahogany  in 
its  infinite  variety  as  well  as  French 
Period  Furniture  arc  all  represented  in 
our  Galleries. 

Our  Furniture  is  to  be  seen  only  in  one 
or  other  of  the  Twelve  Galleries  wc  devote 
to  its  display  in  New  York. 

Wc  have  no  agents  and  no  branch  establish- 
ments. Write  us  for  our  interesting  book, 
handsomely  illustrated  with  etchings  "The 
House  and  its  Plenishing." 


Furniture  Cbmpaiiy 

34  and  36  West  Thirty-second  Street 
New  York. 

HAMPTON  SHOPS 


^RE.AKfAST 

Cocoa 


lu'ir  is  no  nii-itakinc  tlic  delicious.  distiilC- 
tive  Havor  of  MaiUard'a  Coco*— attributable, 
not  to  anv  one  specific  process  or  trealnieiu, 
but  due  solely  to  the  wonderful  iliornughness 
of  the  entire  nielhoil  of  selection,  preparation 
and  manufacture.    It's  "a  treat." 

Mkillucl'i  VanilU  Chocolata  possriscs  in  a  markeil 
dtisrrr  the  r»re  aualitirs  ioiind  only  in  chocolates  oi 
the  hiKheit  stamlvtl  of  excellence. 


A I  l.taJlKt  Peal  n 


al  35II1 
Street 


CHOCOLATES.  BONBONS.  FKENCH  BOKBONNIERCS 

A/tetno^n  tea  setced  in  iht 
LMnckeon  Ruloaranl.  ikrce  la  tlx 


Tke  Ckarm 
of  Woman 

is  enhanced  by  the 
perfume  of  nnost 
alluring  character 

Coeur  dejeannette 

itlEART        or     *^  JtANMtTTt) 

The  only  true  em- 
bodiment of  the 
Glory  of  the  Garden 
created  by  the  first 
perfumer  of  France, 

HOUBIGANT 

PARI  5 
Adtls  to  a  charming  personality 
that  elusive  fragrance  needed  to 
make  il  most  distinctive.  Two- 
ounce  botlle,  all  dealers,  $3.15. 

Sample  of  Coeur  de  JeanntUe  fof 
20c — actual  ctai,  postage,  etc 

PARK  &  TILFORD 

225  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

Sole  AgenU  ia  the  Uoiled  SiiMa 
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THE  NEW  PLAYS 


EMI'IRK.  "Till!  PfJiri^xEU  Husbanii." 
Comrdy  in  fiiur  arts  by  Alfred  Sutro.  I'ro- 
duix-d  on  Scptmibcr  j  \a%t  with  thi»  casil: 
rhomai  Pflliri  1><'» 

('larrnce  \V<io.rb>iu^i'  Tlalwrl  l>rui<      Ihjlcte   KIsiMd  Marg^rci  \\it*o<i 

Pin.   Wilttr    !M*rliiiit      Airallia   M>facl  Alice  )oHi> 

Siifihir    IVIIhiii   Mm   Sev<nin(     KnUrin   Mjry  BoUnd 

In  "  nic  l'cr|ilcxc<i  Hu.sband"  \\c  have  a  litllc  loo  aiHcli  of 
Suiro  aiKl  not  quite  enough  of  John  Drew,  l)iit  the  popularity  of 
this  actor  shows  no  trace  of  diiuinishnieiu.  He  is  always  equal 
to  his  play,  and  sunietinics  better  than  his  play,  as  in  this  in- 
stance. He  is  refined  in  personality  and  incthoils,  and  wliile  he 
is  always  John  Drew,  he  is  infinite  an<l  unfailing  in  expression. 
What  he  does  in  this  play,  according  lo  the  prtscription  of  the 
plot,  is  not  very  cdifyitig  or  altogether  reasonable,  but  he  <lnc« 
it  with  so  unich  humor  and  light  and 
shade,  and  so  hiunanly.  that  Sutro's 
more  or  less  n»cchanical  figure  becomes 
real  and  delightful. 

A  man  returns  home  after  an  al»ence 
of  several  Tiionths  expecting  to  be 
greeted  with  the  customary  clTusive  love 
of  his  wife.  Her  manner  has  changctl. 
She  has  found  out  that  she  has  a  sou' 
of  her  own,  and  that  a  wife's  attiiur'c 
toward  her  htisband  should  not  he  thai 
of  a  ilepcndcnt  or  in  any  way  the  in- 
ferior. She  has  instal1e<l  in  the  hou>c 
a  leader  in  the  fen>inist  movcmeni. 
called  the  Master,  along  with  a  suf- 
fragette friend,  a  strongminded  woman 
The  husband's  sister  counsels  strateg>' 
to  get  rid  of  the  intruders  and  to  bring 
the  wife  to  her  senses.  The  plan  is 
simple  enough,  but  artificial.  The  hus- 
band has  had  a  typist,  a  beautiful  aivl 
romantic  creature  so  iiosses.sed  of  a  Greek  soul  and  high  im- 
aginings that  he  had  discharged  her.  He  now  brings  her  to 
his  home  to  mca.sure  temperaments  and  a.spirations  with  tlie 
Master.  The  rc^Mlt  is  that  the  wife  bccmnes  jealous,  the  Mas- 
ter anil  tl»c  Greek  dreamer  are  sent  away  to  visit  .Xtheiis  t<i- 
gether,  and  tlie  wife  returns  to  the  arms  of  her  husbaml,  more 
than  ever  anxious  to  hold  him  by  all  feminine  charms  nf  ilrcs, 
love  and  oiKMlieuce.  Thus,  the  play  is  hardly  'inc  that  deals 
directly  with  the  suffragist  movement.  Ii  i>  delicate  satire,  but 
the  dramatic  argument  dues  not  t<iuch  the  general  <)uestion.  It 
i»  ;iN  if  the  play  were  designed  to  enable  Mr.  Drew  to  express 
as  many  light  emotions  as  possible  in  his  own  inimitable  way. 


I  Ic  begins  with  perplexity,  passes  through 
niilil  and  incredulous  surprise,  uses  self- 
suppression,  i.s  angry,  mollified,  specious 
in  cajolery,  gentle,  firm,  persuasive,  everything  in  turn.  Miss 
Mary  Itoland.  as  the  typist,  with  the  .uli  pteil  <ireek  name  of 
Kallcia,  is  the  airy  figure  of  gixKl-iialure  .satire  employed  by 
Sutro.  Her  gowns  arc  classic  and  beautiful,  designed  by  her- 
self; her  »oiiI  is  really  pure.  In  short,  Kalleia,  as  played  by 
.Mary  Holand,  is  a  ilelightfnl  piece  of  U-autiful  nonsense.  The 
small  caiit  is  capable  and  agreeable. 


IIASM.  Cill.l. 

Who  will  iJnjr  Ihr  ICnir«T<ir  in  "Thr  Ikiiicliirr  ti(  llvaTrn" 
It  till;  Crnlury  Tlirntrv 


I.YCKl'M    "Thi:  •Mi.vit-THK-PAiNr'  <;iiti,."    G>tiii.d>  iti  four  acts  by 

Sir   \rthur  Wine  I'incro.    i'roiiurni  Sfiiirttilicr  g,  witlj  this  cast: 

\  t^i-imiK  Fariiro^ltr.  William  ttnrittoflii:  CuWaiel 
llic  Han.  .\,ilmr  Slidulfh.  J.  l-nlmer  Colltiu; 
lUiiin  V»ii  Krttriimsyrr.  KincM  W.  I.ar«by;  Ctl»- 
utii  NiclioUi  )vjt*,  it.  K.  HfTlicrt:  t.i"n»l  Rot^r, 
.Morton  Sclii^ii;  S^tii  IV  Cixiro.  tjto  Cooficr:  H<r- 
lit-n  Fulherion.  E,  lk>iii(lii*;  Sirw«rf  Hrncagr. 
Ilavift  li»w-|horil«;  <icrjlil  Crttnwoitil.  )njin  Mnrlrr; 
tartton  Scnytbt.  lvOU»  P.  MA«»E-n;  IXmicIa*  Glynn. 
Arthur  KitrKi-ralil;  Alhrft  Valk,  Kenneth  I.rr;  WU* 
friMi  Tavi>>i,  lljriMK  lUrkrr:  Siiwiunil  Shirley. 
tVrtI  Nrwtiin;  Vincent  Blind,  Ilcmard  MrrrAcId; 
VIorri*  ('nolinc.  FriUholns  F..  Cli»e,  Luigt.  .\Tthitr 
l.iltri:  U3iltT,  l.nulft  II.  (;riM;  lliin.  \ttK  Stiilillph. 
.IrAnritc  l.oiiirM;  Lily  I'atiiiiiell,  Billic  Burke;  JiMtny 
ltlr<fa.  CartiJI  McComa*:  Cabriclle  Kato,  Mabel 
l-'ienyrar;  Knlil  MiinrrKfF,  ttl'th  Camplwll;  Ikayph' 
nr  Durf.  Ruth  It'jyre:  Nit.l  Tre»eiiita,  IIjucI 
l.e»li*:  Flo  fonnify.  V'cta  Uellikk;  Syhil  tVrmull. 
Jiatine  Shelhy;  Olgt  Cimli.  Jeanne  Kanlcv;  Evan* 
Bcliiie  \>ntnt,  .\iiiia  Ku«ei  Mri..  Upjohn,  Lydia 
kithcl.  UlailyK  Marie  Fitiucralil;  Maud.  I.«>uiac 
R.  e.l. 

Sir  .Arthur  Wing  Pincro  is  not  an 
elderly  man,  but  the  output  of  his  later 
years  certainly  shows  a  Jovian  disposi- 
tion to  no<l.  "Preserving  .Mr.  I'aniuurc," 
adiled  nothing  to  his  reputation  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  "The  '.Mind-lhe- 
I'aint'  (iirl"  (a  clumsy  title  at  best), 
now  oti  view  at  the  Lyceum,  will  add 
a  tittle  or  jot  to  the  reputation  he  gaincit 
as  the  author  of  "The  Sccon<l  Mrs.  Taiigiieray,"  or  '"The  Mag- 
istrate." to  cite  extremes  of  his  facile  art. 

When  he  M»  skilfnlly.  syni)Kithclically  and  cliarniingly  de- 
picted stage  life  of  the  miil-\'ictorian  period  in  "Trelawney  of 
the  Wells,"  he  sketched  s<->iiiething  akin  tu  a  master|>iece.  Life 
on  the  stage  is  again  the  subject  of  this,  his  latest  output.  IMn 
sym|>athy  antl  charm  have  yielded  to  the  sordid  material  spirit 
of  modern  times  and  while  the  new  cnmody  is  uniloiibledlv  a  verit- 
able li'anscripl  nf  London  life  liehiud  the  scene.-  as  it  exists  In- 
ilay.  it  is  neither  a*  profitable  nor  as  entertaininu  ,i.s  its  whole- 
some pretlecessor, 
Miss  Billic  Burke  assumes  the  role  of  LjJy  Parradell,  reigning 
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favurilc  at  the  Patulora  (thin  <lis(^ii!>c  for  the  Gaiety).  Slic 
IS  inarvclously  fiopular,  Kracioii>ly  beautiful  ami  splemlidly  iliastc 
in  spite  of  her  suiroumlings    A  man  of  family  .  Init  man  of 
l>urjxjs.e.  Captain  N'ichxla.s  Jeyes  has  M|iianiJere(l  hi*  opiHirliin- 
itics  ill  (laiK-mg  attnidancc  t)n  her  for  several  years.  ("hen 
conic-s  along  one  of  tin-  iianipcrccl  aristtxracy,  the  young  \  is- 
coiuit  l  arnconilje.    Smitten,  lie  urges  her  to  be  his  bride.  Hut. 
after  telling  him  <if  the  more  than  lowly  nature  of 
her  hirlh  and  up-bringing,  ^he  feels  she  is  pleilged 
to  jcyes.  whose  intimacy  with  the  family  is  misun- 
derstiioil  l»y  l'"ariK-omlie.    The  Captain,  however,  re- 
solves not  to  stan<l  in  Lily's  waj — which  several,  in- 
cluding her  mother,  regard  as  a  eugenic  necessity  to 
British  posterity — nukes  the  sacrifice,  retires  to  Rho- 
desia, and  l-ily  and  the  \'iscount  await  the  ringing 
of  the  marriage  bells. 

Not  a  vast  amount  of  dramatic  significance  <in 
which  to  huilil  a  play,  but  sulhcient  to  supply  two  a<!- 
niirahle  theatrical  scenes,  in  one  of  which  the  Ca]>- 
tain  telling  of  the  futility  of  a  theatrical  hanger-on, 
retails  his  wasted  years  with  cynical  fcr\'or  and  dra- 
matic realism.  .Xdinirably  played,  too,  was  this  part 
by  H.  R.  Herbert,  while  the  nice  youthful  enthusiasm 
of  the  \  isciinnt  was  earnestly  e.vpre'-sed  by  William 
Raymond.  The  title  n'lle  is  acted  with  vivacity, 
charm,  spirit  and  feeling  by  .Miss  llurke. 

The  stage  settings  are  rich  and  handsome,  lite  coin- 
l>any  is  a  large  one  and  a  host  of  well  drawn,  if 
conventional  tigiircs.  arc  carefully  jiort rayed ;  but 
mention  should  he  made  of  l^niis  .Masscn's  individual 
charncterizatii  n  of  the  theatrical  manager.  "The 
■.Mind  The  I'aint'  tiirl."  in  spile  of  good  <lialogue.  I> 
S4nuething  of  a  <lisappointment,  but  "it  will  do." 


with  charm.  .Mr.  .\.  W.  Kaskcomb  was  very  droll  as  ilic  jailer. 
.Martin  lirown  and  the  Dolly  Sisters,  in  a  dance  with  plenty 
of  grace  and  spirit  in  it,  touched  with  oddity,  gave  us  some- 
thing new.  That  the  production  was  engage<l  by  .Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  Cornelius  \'anderbill  for  a  private  |>erformancc  at  N'ew- 
|Hirt  is  a  mere  incident  in  the  career  of  tlic  pro<luclion  which 
which  ha*  opened  the  Casino  so  auspiciously. 


CASINO.  •The  MrK»v  Cocntesv"  IMay  in  tlircr  ac»« 
Music  by  Johann  Straiin,  l>ric»  by  .\rthnr  .Aiwlfrwin.  IkkjU 
hy  Gladys  I'nKcr.    Proilucnl  iin  .\u|;ust  jo  with  this  cast ' 

llk:i.  Krilitc  \'Mn  Itli»ii)ll.  f^l'iir  Siafco.  XlMUitirr  l-AtLoa;  L.ropold. 
K.i^rrt   Fciihrrr:    C^iiiitrt^   (~Iit|u.>4.   ^<i*r  Or    llrf ibcakUrr. 

Claude  FIcniniinB;  Cnunl  CImjuoI.  FocrfM  Unff;  Hnrlibrimrr,  Tom.  A 
Sliair:  ,\<l.lf.  ^  «iu-i  Ihilly:  Frlicf.  R"»wk»  llolly;  Minni..  M.SrI 
llurii':«<:  l*Tlrii«  OiUirtiky.  Mtoiti  [l-owrt:  ln«|>tT1.>r  of  IViIkr.  Frsnb 
K<«ik:  NflrMtifirr.  Krjifik  l-irrmi{tuD;  .\  Warilri,  licorgv  l.ynun. 
.M.iliuni.  \.  W.  lU^ki'.iiKli. 

'Illc  Casino  finds  its  novelty  this  season  in  an  old 
opera,  "Die  netlcrmaus,"  with  its  merits  adde^l  to 
and  its  faults  subtracted.  The  original  Strauss 
music  is  largely  retained,  while  the  great  coinpt)ser's 
works  have  been  drawn  u)>on  for  additional  melo- 
dies. "The  .Merry  Counle->"  has  taken  on  a  livelier 
movement  iii  its  action  than  the  original  opera  had 
in  any  of  its  several  versions  used  in  New  \'ork. 
Miss  Glad>s  I'liger's  new  libretto  is  not  to  be  dc- 
scril)c<l  .IS  more  than  clumsily  skilful,  but  the  new 
episotlcs  do  add  needed  conic<ly.  The  fantastic 
prison  of  the  last  act  is  the  scene  of  farcical  doings 
not  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  romantic  foolery  of 
the  old  story,  but  it  all  exceeilingly  amusing. 
.\|>art  from  the  irresistible  Strauss  waltzes  and  capti- 
vating meliKlics,  it  is  as  a  prmluction  that  "The 
.Mciry  Coiintt<s  '  excels.  Iteautiful  to  the  eye  and 
animated  with  ititerp<ilated  ilances. 

Miss  Jose  Collins  as  the  L'ountcss  was  a  revelation, 
being  new  an  l>eiug  etpial  to  the  exacting  nature 
of  the  music  of  the  part.  She  rendered  the  cele- 
brated aria  in  the  second  act  in  a  manner  that  won 
her  unstinted  applause.  She  is  young  ami  a 
novice  in  acting,  hut  her  unheralded  qualities  will 
go  far  toward  .sustaining  the  success  of  the  opera, 
which  draws  new  life  from  so  many  quarters. 
Maurice  Farkoa,  as  (iabor,  was  another  artistic 
success,  etjually  in  singing  and  acting.    Miss  Friliie 


\'an  ISusing  has  the  diAicult  part  of  Ilka  and  sang  wimc 
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kKPl'BI.IC.  "  I  ii»  GintkNiwV  l.Aiiv,"  A  play  in  three  acts  by  Alicf 
Bradlry.    Pruducrd  Svplrmkcr  lo  with  ihr  folkiwing  cut . 


llanirl    <     Sl:|(|r  KiltnirM  K'lttl^un 

Sriuli^  SirirkUiii!. .  .William  11-  Tirikrt 

Holntt   ll»yr»  Milt.wi  SilU 

\Vr.Iry  XKmti  kntxil  McVV.iU.  fr 

IhngtiaB  IJunt  Uca  ll^de 

(lft-(*uveriior  I htiltard . . . .  JcJiii  A.  hi-u«-y 

(.iliiBrl  Siailll  Will  II.  .NKlmtx.ii 

John   Hul  AlU'tl  l.4inr 

(luibii  Iticias^  Harry  II.  \Vti«)in 


Williaw   luk  Srritlh 

Uarlin   Franklin  Hitnlv 

UVr   .lohn  N.  Wlitilrr 

Alary  Sladr   Kmnia  l>unn 

Kaihcfinc  MfKklaiid  r.Iatlyt  llauMn 

.\irk   Xlrtnti  Ti-n*M  MaAitcll-Cno«>-.cf 

^uaifi  Jane  lltntu* 


A  (iirl  ul  llir  Mrvrl  t,Mxm  Mtirr.iT 

A    Srrultwiiman  JirUith  Smiln 

Whrn  Mi.is  Alice  Itradlcy  was  cntlmsiastically  siiminoiicd  l>c- 
forc  the  f<H>tli);lits  on  tlic  first  iiijjlii  of  "The  (iovcrnor's  I^dy," 
through  her  s|iukesniaii  >he  sai<l  that  she  ha<l  br<>it|;ht  t<i 
Mr.  Itehisc"  "oiil>  an  iilea."  ami  tliat  llie  play  which  hail  inovcil 
so  genuinely  an;l  cntcrlaincil  so  tlHffoiighly  was  rcall>  his. 

Iti-  that  :ii  it  may,  the  idea  is  a  vrrv  hnnian  one  anil  the  treat- 
ment shows  that  the  master  lianti  of  .\iiu-rican  stagevraft  ha<l 
been  workiti);  overtime.  Daniel  Slacle  |irus|)ers.  ^ruws  ambitious 
politically  and  sM-ially,  and  so  outdistances  the  homely  ciMiipaniuii 
of  his  earlier  siruggli's.  who  lind.^  no  pleasure  nor  satisfaclinit 
in  her  new  surrounclings  of  luxury  ami  wealth.  He  wants  a 
divorce,  that  he  may  marry  Kathcrine  .'^trick'aiiil.  \i>un(;  anil 
a  social  factor.  Horrified  at  Ihe  tiiouKlit  that  their  limR  friend- 
ship is  tit  he  (lisMilvel,  .Mrs  ."^laile  refuses  the  -iigKeslion.  Iml 
rescjives  to  make  herself  the  helpmate  her  hiiskind  .so  iiceils. 
Hut  he  replies  that  it  is  t<io  late,  and  in  the  scenes  l»ctwecn  them 
gruwiii>;  out  of  this  siliiatimi  there  is  n  world  of  emotional  >leptli. 
Mrs.  Slade.  howexer.  a^'i'ees  to  a  separation,  and  then  follows  an 
interview  in  which  the  wife  ami  her  wonhl-be  sucressor  meet. 
Toiiche<l  by  tlie  ol<ler  woman's  lieamifiil  ilevotioii.  .Miss  ."^trick- 
land  re.'«)lves  to  sacrifice  herself  an<l  so  tells  the  wife,  who  then 
leanis  fur  the  first  time  that  it  was  on  accotinl  of  a  woman  that 
Slade  wanted  a  divorce.    \ow  comes  her  chance  for  revenge. 


Since  youth  and  beauty  have  thrown  him  over  it  is  her  turn  now 
to  secure  a  divorce,  but  in  an  epilogue  which  occurs  in  a  ChiUls' 
restaurant — a  wonderfully  graphic  rcpnuluction  of  the  real 
thing — tlicj  are  brought  together  again. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  human  ei|uatiuii,  the  big  atui  moving  strug- 
gle between  the  coldly  stern  man  of  successful  affairs  and  his 
shrinking  wife  tltat  make  the  .scenes,  an<l  they  are,  indeeil,  inci- 
dents of  a  marvclously  touching  kind,  hnndleil  with  virile  force 
and  dogged  itclcrmiiuition  by  rmmcit  Corrlgan  and  by  Kmma 
Dunn,  whose  impersonation  of  the  wife  is  l>cautiful  in  its  sweot 
simplicity.  The  political  characters  which  project  the  uiiileri>l<^t 
are  skilfully  <lrawn  The  roles  of  U'esle>  .Merritl.  the  editor 
and  his  scheming  wife  .ire  jHirtrayciI  with  great  humorous  truth 
and  fidelity  by  Robert  .McW'adc,  Jr.,  ami  Toresa  .Maxwell-t'ou- 
ovcr,  while  (iladys  Hanson  shows  grace  ami  feeling  as  Miss 
Strickland  ami  her  ilevoted  ailmirer.  a  young  lawyer  is  actcil 
with  manly  fervor  h\  .MIIiom  SilK.  It  is  a  long  cast  which  is 
cmp|oye<l  in  this  wonderfully  intcresling  and  perfectly  slagcil 
pl.'iy  and  aci|uits  itself  with  lhal  thorough  finish  an  I  skill  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  a  llelasco  pnuliiction.  The  four  scenes  are 
perfect  in  their  suggestive  appropriateness. 


M.WINI'.  KLI.IOTT  S.  '  Re.miv  .M.rsKV.  A  o.mi<l)  in  ihree  acts  by 
Jaim-s   Mrinli'iifnrry.     Prmliicril  nn  .Auieiisl  ■<)  with  this  cast: 


M'l'lletr   lUir^l  \V»Iliani  l'rKirlrn?iv 

Wtllijrn    Sicwan  Niirman  Tl»ari, 

Siilitry    Ki»^iilMnm  I.l>i  |kt,tinclly 

.S>i»   Wrirl.  (Icnrt    .Milt«,  )t 

Sumnrr    tli,1l,r,>ik  Center    I..  Tuckrt 

K.    M"t-«an  So>il  Crurprt 

\nn,  Jamtt  II.  Tykr .  . .  lamf*  Itrqillnirv 

J.-tckv>n    Ivca  .)oM*i>K  Kilgmir 

i'ojtUIn   Wral  ....llrri   J  oil  nv  til 


<>llirin  (Uiriltin  Unrlry 

I'  lynn  .,..**■,,,.....,... .  Smiiti  llavtr* 

-Veil   liny  Nichol* 

J»»ul   AKiMi   .V  It»!«» 

Rtilily   I1>lrni.r  Ki»krfcll<-' 

(Irarr    Tylirr  ...M.trrw'r!  (If-riir 

Ha  T»I<T  Far  Wallace 

Mr<.   Iani<>  II.  Tykr  I<la  lUrUnn 

Marcarct   EIHmi  Eliiakclh  Xrlwui 


The  extraordinary  number  of  plays  featuring  rascals,  during 


4  <i»»}'Ollt*l- *  ''arl' *  F».ili"-iii  J  I   J   i  ll  lir'rt 

tlarrtwr  Wi'ixllliHjtr  tllulirrl  IJruvcl  .Wl   IV.    Tkriitta^  I'riliaa:    "Kaplain  awliK  ntairv,     Tall   hrr  HI  l^rrrk." 

.•i4.'E.X»:  IN  ALFKlil)  SUTKO'S  fOMKDV,  "TIIK  PERfl.KXKII  IIIISIIANU.-  NOW  AT  THE  KMI'IKE  TIIKAIHK 
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^  .111 '  II  loll  4.atlitiU  Kuiitiil^   V'-'itii  .        .  I  It  I     r.kicr:!  A-Ji  •  <1 

^«lti  iikblcy  i»  Mr*.  Klc  ail  .i>  k  .w   ii  <  i<:  ui.  >*UU  f  m-  I'Mitlfii'l 

CIIARACTERS  IN  ARNOLD  DEXNETTS  AND  EDWARD  KXODL\UCIl'S  PI_\V.  -MILKSTdNES' 


Klir.il  a.  John  Klioil 

AT  TIIF.  I.ini-RTV  TIIF_\TRE 


the  last  sea<ion  or  two,  does  not  iiicaii  that  tlwatrc-gwrs  arc  lic- 
cominK  criminal  in  their  tastes.  The  ]K)iniIarity  oi  this  type  of 
attraction  is  merely  because  the  particular  ofTcnilcrs  nf  the  law 
arc  shown  as  not  only  human — liaviiif;  emotions  and  processes  of 
thought  like  other  people — but  as  exceptionally  l>ri);ht  into  the 
l>ar};ain.  In  ■■Kea<ly  Mnney"  a  coiinterfeiier  is  featured:  and 
the  audiences  a|>plaiiit  to  see  him  outwit  the  li<nicst  minions  of 
the  law.  To  be  sure  be  isn't  the  worst  counterfeiter  in  the 
world,  for  he  confines  his  efforts  to  one  thousand  dollar  certifi- 
cates, and  he  succors  a  yotnif;  man  wIk>  is  down  and  out  l>> 
IcItiuK  bin>  pass  the  bogus  currency  on 
a  fifty  per  cent,  commission.  He  may 
have  pi.!)-*!!  a  trick  on  his  au<lience  as 
well  as  his  victims,  for  he  mentions  a 
head  of  NN'ashiiiKton  as  l>einj»  <iii  a  thou- 
sand dollar  bill  ami  there  are  proliably 
not  many  who  know  enough  about  it  to 
say  nay. 

Stephen  Baird,  a  yoiniK  fellow  with 
plenty  of  frienils,  matuiers  and  good 
looks  (to  say  nothin(»  of  a  sweet  fiancocl. 
but  no  money,  is  half  owner  of  the  .Sky- 
rocket Gold  Mine  in  Ciallup.  .Arizona, 
lie  Ixm^ht  it  for  thirty  thousanil  dollars. 
The  mine  has  produced  nothing  as  yet. 
because  Steve  has  been  vainly  trying 
to  sell  stock,  and  his  partner,  Mike, 
awaiting  money  to  buy  adcf|uatc  ma- 
chinery, is  unable  to  work  it  to  any  ap- 
preciable degree.  Il  is  New  Year's  Eve, 
and  on  January  2  Morgan  is  going  to 
lake  the  mine  for  his  mortgage.  Steve 

is  staying  at  the  a|>artmcnt  of  his  wealthy  friend,  Sam  Welch. 
While  there  he  meets  Jackson  Ives,  ix'aipalion  unknown,  who 
offers  to  assist  him.  Ives  finally  ple<lge>  him  to  secrecy,  intro- 
duces himself  as  a  master  counterfeiter,  and  invites  Steve  to  take 
a  w»d  of  his  liogus  money,  not  to  spend  it.  hut  just  to  show  it 


tC^  Crttir 

Oh,  creature  with  Ihc  limrt  of  ilonr, 
And  frigid  mannrr  all  thine  own, 

Why  plague  u«  *«? 
To  thee  no  playwright  knowi  his  art: 
No  acinr  comprrhrmis  hit  part; 

.Ml — all  il  »oc! 
Rare  cK>wn  indwl  wh<i  e'er  hecnilrs 
Thy  frozen  features  into  smilei! 

.\  scribe  Ihou  art  whole  careleu  pen, 
.Must  earn  a  dollar  now  and  then. 

To  banish  drlil ; 
.Sarcasm,  wit — a  deadly  hrcw — 
With  ridicule  and  venom,  too, 

Dott  Ihou  licKel. 
.\  critic?  .\ot  I  still  insix, 
Thou  art  Init  petty  humorist! 

I.r.si.iK  Ccrims, 


and  keep  fifty  per  cent.  Steve,  facing  ruin  with  a  ipiarter  in  his 
pocket,  finally  accepts.  One  glimpse  of  the  moiiev,  ami  .^tevc's 
friends,  believing  he  must  have  struck  gold,  crow<|  to  bttv  his 
stock.  They  wilt  have  none  of  his  explanations.  His  heretofore 
antagonistic  mother-in-law-to-be  calls  him  her  dear  boy,  and  his 
fiancee  promises  in  read  the  circulars  concerning  his  mine.  This 
literature  he  places  in  her  hag,  which  appendage  she  duly  leaves 
behind  her  at  departure.  Morgan,  not  knowning  of  the  sudden 
rise  of  his  young  friend,  gives  him  an  indefinite  loan  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  This  money  Steve  .sen<ls  to  his  partner,  who  promptly 
puts  on  a  double  shift  tu  dig  for  gold. 
Ives  ap;>ears.  lie  is  lieing  trailed  by  <le- 
lectives  of  the  Secret  .Service.  He  knows 
that  he  catut>>l  \k  toucheil  if  he  has  no 
eviilcncc  in  his  possession,  so  he  places 
the  counterfeit  money,  which  .'^leve  has. 
into  an  envelope  addressed  to  .Steve's 
office.  l!ut  liefiire  Steve  can  mail  it,  it  is 
fotuid  on  him.  He  secretly  sulnititutes 
that  envelope  for  the  one  in  the  forgot- 
ten bag  of  his  fiancee.  The  unsuspect- 
ing detective  bids  him  give  the  envelope 
to  Ives  that  Ives  may  l>e  arrested.  He 
d<ics  so.  'Hiey  spend  the  night  in  the 
Tombs  and  are  <liscliarged  in  the  morn- 
ing when  nothing  but  the  stock  circu- 
lars are  found.  Steve's  fiancee  brings 
the  other  envelojw  to  his  office.  The 
detectives  api>ear.  seirc  it  and  arrest 
Steve  and  Ives,  Ives  bids  them  examine 
the  nionc>.  They  do  so.  declare  it  gen- 
uine and  depart  l)at)1c<l.  Steve  pays  off 
bis  mortgage  to  Morgan.  WorrI  come*  that  Steve's  partner  has 
struck  gold,  and  Ives,  with  an  artist's  pri<le,  destroys  his  faK- 
Certificates  rather  than  have  them  donbte<l,  promising  in  addition 
to  lead  a  better  life. 

.Ml  this  is  the  licst  kind  of  fun ;  the  sheer  cleverness  and  the  un- 
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txiavlc'I  liiriis  arc  liin'il)  'livtrtinn.  Nothings  but  admiration 
may  Jk:  expressed  fur  William  C.'oiirtciiav '>  pi.irtraval  of  Steve,  or 
of  J<>sc)ili  KilKoiir's  dclineatioii  of  the  smooth  and  tactful  lvc«. 
alias  Walker  Urn  Jolinson,  pleasantly  remoinhercil  fur  hi*  work 
at  the  late  New  'I'lR-alrc,  made  a  shrewd  and  suave  detective. 
Marfpiret  (Irccnc  and  Ida  Darling  were  excellent  as  the  fiancee 
and  her  mother.  James  llrailbury,  I.c»>  IXmnelly.  Henry  .Miller, 
jr.,  Aifrwl  A.  He*se  and  the  entire  company  deserve  conniienda- 
tion  for  work  of  the  firM  order.    The  settings  are  a<lcquatc. 


Soon  after  he  is  found  dea<l.  .'Xnthoiiy  is  jaileil  for  his  miir<ler 
and  about  to  Ije  hanged.  Mis  father  appears,  bribes  officials 
generall).  rescues  Kirk  with  the  crew  of  his  yacht  disguised  as 
United  States  marmes.  and  a))provcs  of  the  widowc<l  Mrs.  Cort- 
land sailinj^  back  to  New  York  with  hiui.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
inclu<lrama  ptire  and  simple:  and  in  the  second  place,  melodram- 
atic heroes  are  made  of  better  slutT  than  Kirk  .Anthony,  who 
remains  shiftless  to  the  etxl  of  the  chapter.  The  .\'e'er-I)o-We1l 
never  docs,  an<l  little  sympathy  is  to  he  bestowed  upon  him  hc- 


i  ■•I.>Ti|il't.  i  Itail 
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LYRIC.  ••Tut  N>."im  Di>  Well,"  I'lay  in  f.iiir  acts  1)>  Chark-s  KHn. 
founded  un  the  novel  of  Rex  Reach,    Pnnlmril  im  Sept.  2  with  this  ratt: 


Kirk   Anlli'^iT   ....llalr  Hamaifili 

t).  K.   Anihuny  IkrWitI  C.  Jrnnii>c* 

}mmn  Wcrli«...  RotMrt  FiK-hcr 

:i«cpbcn  ('«inUn<1  Orlando  haljr 

RcOMH   AHiAfci  Maccy  ItarUiu 

Cuahifit   R    R.  KcifKCTrift 

llocan  f;r»TH  SL-ilry 

AlUn   |-    X.  Conlon 

JrlT«f'fMr.    Locke.  ■''ranVIrn  Seahght 

ruldrii   V.  W.  Sumg 


Itrad   Waiter   Smart  Ji^in^im 

IliiiiltrM   Snliicy  lllair 

Iklti   KtlcAr  NVlMtil 

RtitauM   Jim.  R.  Carry 

Etiilli    rnrlUnil  K»lliarin«  K»r]r<,l 

Slclla    Wrrk*  Pcalrire    Noy*  * 

Mri    /olion   .Etliel  Icnitinrn 

[.a  Naranjera  Caimen  He  *M>iixAlca 

Mn.  kuBne)»  Beafrlrv  Craven 

Mra.   Hedfo.  Rachrl  Arl... 


ICvcry  pack  has  a  joker  in  it — even  tliat  l>etongini;  to  Lliarles 
Klein  I  le  has  held  a  gi'od  many  aces  in  a  long  pl.iy writing  experi- 
ence; but  sooner  or  later  his  joker  was  lionivl  to  turn  np.  .Still, 
it  may  itot  lie  his  joker,  afler  all.  for  the  proffram  '"iiresents  Hex 
Reach's  novel"  and  not  Cliarles  Klein's  play.  However,  the  <lis- 
tincrtinn  is  well  drawn  liccanse  the  piece  is  told  aloiiR  in  a  narra- 
tive fashion,  inventing  situations  as  rei|uire<l,  and  with  little  rela- 
tion between  lieginiiing  and  cn<l. 

Kirk  .Anllion).  college  athlete  and  niillinnaire'.s  son,  thrown 
aboard  ship  in  a  drunken  stupor  in  the  name  of  a  criminal 
anxious  to  mislead  his  pursuers,  is  disinherited  by  his  father  and 
compelled  to  work  on  the  I'anama  Canal.  He  is  ai<lcd  by  a  .Mrs. 
Cortland.  wh<i  knows  his  condition,  and  with  svhom  he  is  in  love. 
Her  husband,  misconstruing  her  niolives,  presents  .Anthony  with 
his  wife  in  the  presence  of  friends  he  ha.s  invited  for  the  occasion. 


cause  he  makes  practically  no  efTort  to  help  himself.  Kirk  has 
no  right  to  show  love  for  a  married  woman,  much  less  to  the 
wife  of  his  host,  or  she  to  encourage  it.  The  husband  was 
eminently  right  in  sus|>ecting  his  wife,  and  in  place  of  iKing  a 
villain  he  is  more  of  a  gentleman  than  the  worthless  rtmnder  who 
supplants  him.  The  interposition  of  the  father  is  a  clog  to  the 
wheels  of  justice,  for  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Kirk  .Xnthony 
did  not  murder  Cortland.  He  said  he  was  going  to,  and  one 
didn't  see  how  Cortland  really  diti  die.  One  of  the  most  truly 
dramatic  scenes  in  the  piece  is  Cortlaml's  denunciation  of  .An- 
thony an<l  his  wife. 

.•\s  to  the  rest,  there  arc  occasionally  bright  moments  loosely 
thrown  t<igctlier  in  a  rambling  design.  I-'or  all  the  Panama  Canal 
lias  to  do  with  it.  tiic  action  could  have  taken  place  in  Lima. 
Ohio — where  the  beans  come  from.  Katherine  Kaelrcxl  has  a 
very  limited  opportunity,  but  she  does  ample  justice  to  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Cortland.  We  would,  however,  like  to  examine  the 
diacritical  niarks  in  her  dictionary.  Hale  Hamilton  is  cxcce<lingly 
convincing  in  the  title  role.  The  C  S.  Consul  became  a  bright 
spot  as  illuminated  by  Robert  Fischer,  and  the  saucy  daughter 
found  a  i>ert  inteqirctcr  in  Ilcatricc  Xoyes.  Macey  Harlam,  as 
Kemon  .Mfrcz.  a  local  |xioh-bah,  actc<l  a  difficult  ]>art  with  spirit 
and  significance.  (Conlinved  on  tagt  jri) 
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i(.t    !■•    Iitm.     Koti.    ^Iic'll    f.mir    h'i«ni    i.i    >..it    i"    thv    <ii  I  '  "  i  Rutxit 

v«  mortgacrd  my  prnp<fiir  up  to  th«  hilt  4r«r  cloth<<«.  now  "    No  J.  Kmtnril 
iiM'T    Notlitnit  b«t  ttoiiMr  Atitl  vamliit  "    N*<>   I     Milt>Hi  Sitt*.  I!iiimi  Ihmn.  (iU'lyft 
Art  :l     Mary  bc<oiii<ft  C(,>n«inc«d  tlul  Kjthrnne  Is  the  Mhrt  *ontAn     No.         Kntmi   (>itfin  and   Kmntli   <'tiffix«i)      Ait.    I      l*ani«l  Sli'Ir    i  \lt     CurfifAtil  "III 

■nIrMlurr  jrou  ti>  thrm  *ltn   mt'it  mjrrlril" 


McU'fcli,  Jr.  and  Tcrcta  XUxwell  1  tnot<T.  Act  »  VVril^  Mcmtt  <Mr  McVVa.ir,  lr.> 
4*wriitftit  aii'l  I'mmj  l>unn     Art  8    (iinirl  S|j>)e  iMr  Cornpn):   "Oh.  hrl!.  what'*  ihr 
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Staging  a  Popular  Restanraolt 


illJ-  UK^IAIUAM   hCL.NL  IN     lilt  IJJ\ hkNoKS  L.VI1V"  AT   TIIH  KLl'LiiLU 
A   ncU94.<i  |ir»tlurli»«i  ik  tmilhifiit  if  nut  rralivttc  in  rir«Ty  ilrlail.     All  of  llic  R«lufi  4,  Ihc  Ulilcw,  rliuii>.  c»fTt-r  bLHkr*. 
tli*lira   ii»nl   in   ll:c   rrtUnT»in    ^rrnr   mi   (he   ww  pljiy   w«fp   ohisiiKil    fntm   <'fcil«|»'    RoUtirain    K*|ui|tmrii(  Coniptiny 
and    mrri-   inMslUd   hy   «fln|iloyrr"   of    that    Afin   c««cfly  a*  tf  a  new  rc9i3iirititt   wtrr  heinc  oiHticil  on   ihe  •intr 


,A\1D  liELASCO 
lias  staged  almost 
evervtliinf;  from  a 
rainstorm  to  the  risiiif;  of  the  sim,  ami  all  so  realistically  that 
tlic  audience  was  taken  l>ack  to  nature  unawares  and  absolutely 
forgot  that  they  were  in  a  theatre,  lie  coiiquercil,  for  stage 
purposes,  all  of  llie  elcment>.  Then  he  went  after  the  unseen, 
and  in  his  famous  Japanese  pla>.  "'I'hc  Darling  of  the  Gods,"  he 
pro<hiccil  a  remarkahle  scene  showing  the  kivcr  of  l.ifc,  with  the 
stniis  of  the  dead  passing  through  the  ether  to  the  Promised 
Land. 

\ot  content  with  this  scetiic  trium|)li  he  next  proved — on  the 
stage,  at  leasi — that  the  deail  do  return  to  this  earth  again,  This 
time  he  brought 
a  spirit  back  to 
life  in  its  earth- 
ly form  in  a 
wonderful  man- 
ner in  his  spir- 
ituahstic  p  t  a  y, 
"The  kcluni  of 
I'eler  (irimm." 
I!u(  whereas  he 
c  ni  ployed 
gauzes  and 
lights  to  send 
awa)  the  clead 
in  the  one  play, 
he  relied  wholly 
on  the  povser  of 
ihe  S|H>kcn  word 
to  bring  the 
spirit  biick  to 
life.     In  "The 

Return  of  I'eter  Grinini"'  the  lights  were  used  only  ut  the  en- 
trances of  I'etcr  simply  to  aivcntuale  them  and  to  get  him  on 
the  '^age.  As  .so<hi  as  he  ha<l  entered  upon  the  scene  the  s]iot- 
lighis  that  were  trained  on  the  door  through  which  the  s|>irit 
entered  were  removed  and  the  footlights  and  border  lights,  used 
to  light  the  scene  itself,  were  turned  on.  l-roin  then  on  just  two 
things  did  the  trick.  For  it  was  a  trick,  a  mental  one,  such  as 
the  slcight-o'-hand  |>erformer  distracts  the  attention  of  his  on- 
lookers from  his  hands  with,  by  saving  something  that  tricks 
their  minds  so  that  they  fail  to  see  the  slip  of  the  hand. 

Ill  this  play  Mr.  liela.scn  achieved  the  highest  ]>ossil»lc  |>oint, 
since  he  actually,  lhr<iugh  the  lines  of  the  drama  itself,  put  the 
audience  into  a  receptive  state,  and  so  much  so  that  there  was 
Itardly  a  single  )ierson  at  any  performance  but  tliat  looked  u|Min 
David  Warficld  as  a  spirit  in  the  "dead"  sceites  of  the  play. 
But,  too,  h.Kl  it  not  l>ecn  for  the  remark.-ible  quality  of  .Mr.  War- 
field's  voice  that  first  attracted  Mr.  Iielasco  to  this  .ictor  when 
he  was  a  burlesque  nuisic  hall  performer,  even  with  all  of  the 
master  haixl's  strokes  it  wmild  have  been  ini|K>ssible  to  get  the 
spirit  of  this  play  over  the  footlight.i. 

Having  done  these  things  in  the  pursuit  of  stage  realism,  there 
was  nothing  else  for  Mr.  Hclasco  to  flo  but  to  come  back  to  earth 
and  select  some  or«linary,  every-day  scene  for  stage  representa- 
tion. .After  reading  the  inanuscripi  of  "The  Governor's  Lady," 
which  called  for  a  restaurant  .setting  in  the  List  iict.  instead  of 
placing  the  scene  in  a  Broadway  lolntcr  palace,  as  nine  out  of 
every  ten  managers  would  have  <lotie.  especially  as  the  time  of 
the  action  was  to  be  aro^nid  midnight.  Mr.  Kelasco  got  right 
down  to  every-dav  life,  the  thing  that  c<Mints  most  of  all  on  the 
stage,  and  chose  one  of  Childs'  restaurants  .is  the  scene,  a  thing 
that  perhaps  no  other  manager  would  have  <Iarcd  to  di>. 

In  the  setting  of  the  last  act  of  this  play  he  may  in  all  iniih 
he  said  to  have  'surpassed  himself.  That  scene.  rei>resenling  .is 
it  does  the  interior  of  a  Childs'  restaur.int  in  New  York  City  on 
a  midnight  in  the  ilepth  of  winter,  must  stand  as  the  last  word 
in  stage  realism.  Xonc  other,  save  perhaps  n  /Cola.  cotiM  have 
held  in  bis  niin<rs  eye  it"  mnltilndiuon'i  <letail.  or  have  hml  the 
art  to  translate  that  detail  into  concrete  terms.    But  then,  alas 


for  Zola !  France  has  no 
C'hiUls".  Oiilds"  is  essen- 
tially an  American  in.stitu- 
tion,  and  even  more  than  .American  is  it  essentially  of  N'cw 
York.  There  is  no  genre  picture  of  .\"ew  Vurk  life,  or  that  of 
Philadelphia,  or  a  half  dozen  other  cities,  to  l>e  paintefl  without 
a  Cliilds"  restaurant  occupying  its  projier  place  in  the  perspective ; 
a  Giilds"  with  its  geonietricsilly  arranged  assortments  of  pro- 
vender, its  burnishe<l  coffee  boilers,  its  neat,  white-aproneil 
"Ilam-an"  waiters,  and,  most  significant  and  characteristic  of  all 
else,  its  motley  gathering  of  hungry  and  hastv  patrons — people 
recruite<l  from  literally  every  walk  i>f  life,  for  who  so  rich  or 
so  mighty  h,'»s  not  some  time  nr  ntlier  invaded  the  demo- 
cratic precincts 
of  Cliil.l,'. 

.Ml  this  atmo- 
sphere Mr.  Iie- 
lasco has  suc- 
ceeded in  trans- 
ferring to  the 
stage  i>f  the  Re- 
public Theatre 
in  the  last  act 
of  Miss  .Mice 
I'.railley's  social 
a  n  d  domestic 
play.  It  is  as  if 
he  ha'l  taken 
the  aiuliencc  out 
Ijctweeu  the  in- 
t  c  r  m  i  s  s  i  o  n, 
walked  them 
around  the  cit- 
ner  of  Seventh 

.'\vcnuc,  and  scatetl  them  to  one  side  of  the  (.'hihis'  re.staurant 
at  that  loca(i<m  ami  let  the  last  act  be  played  there. 

Hut,  having  in  mind  the  comfort  of  his  |>atrons,  .Mr,  Uelasco 
let  them  remain  m  their  cushioned  seats  and  instead  he  brought 
the  restaurant  to  them!  This  is  a  fact.  He  actually  tran.sportc:l 
a  real  Chikls'  restaurant  to  the  stage  of  the  theatre,  strange  as 
this  may  seem. 

Fvcrvone  by  this  time  knows  that  a  I'ela&co  pro<luciiou  is 
nothing  if  not  realistic  in  every  ilctail.  ."several  years  .igo,  when 
he  introiluccd  a  rainstonn  in  "."sweet  Kitty  Ilcllairs,"  he  rigge<l 
up  water  pipes  having  holes  such  as  arc  in  a  shower  bath  (ubing 
over  the  stage  and  turne<l  on  real  water,  which  fell  to  the  stage 
and  spattered  and  formed  puiklles.  Su  when  he  plaimed  a 
Cliihls"  setting  for  the  last  act  of  "The  tiovernor's  Ijidy,"  in- 
stead of  calling  in  his  scenic  artists  and  ordering  theiu  to  |«int 
a  canvas  scene,  as  most  managers  would  have  done,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Childs'  Restaurant  Company  and  told  them  what 
he  wanted  and  negotiated  for  a  complete  restaurant  ei|uipmenl. 
He  ha<l  installc<l  on  the  stage  of  the  Republic  Theatre  a  I'hilils' 
restaurant,  complete  in  every  detail. 

.Ml  of  the  fiNtures— tallies,  chairs,  hat  ami  coat  racks  and 
stands,  cash  desk,  cash  register,  cigar  counter  anil  food  counters, 
coffee  boilers,  ovens,  heaters.  <lishes,  ice-box  anri  the  griddle- 
cake  cooker  in  the  wimlow — were  obtained  from  llie  Childs' 
Restaurant  Kquipment  Con<pany.  ami  were  installed  by  em- 
ployees of  the  concern  exactly  as  if  a  new  restaurant  was  being 
o|>cnccl!  It  is  complete  even  to  the  signs:  "Watch  Vniir  llal 
and  Ofcrioal,"  "Xot  Responsible  for  Personal  l'nif<erlY  I'nicss 
Clie(ked  by  Ihc  Maimijer,"  and  the  milk  sign;  al*i>  a  framed 
picture  of  Childs'  new  restaurant,  seating  i.noo.  at  Tennessee 
.\venue  and  I'.oardwalk.  .\tlantic  City.  There  is,  also,  the  fa- 
miliar white  chick,  keeping  actual  time,  on  the  scene. 

The  counters  and  ice-bo.x  are  of  tile,  exactly  the  same  as  one 
finds  in  the  numerous  eating-places  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
griddle-cake  cooker  is  the  real  article,  healed  by  electricity,  as 
arc  the  later  improved  models  used  in  the  newer  ami  larger 
restaurants.  P.y  the  griddle  cooker,  .nlso.  is  the  little  nickel-platetl 
dumb  waiter  to  send  "cakes''  {CaMiinued  nn  ivge  x) 
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GRIIEK  play, 
xvliotlier  given  ii. 
tircck  or  in 
Kiiglish,  is  still  ri 
ganlcil  in  this  countr  ' 
as  sumctliing  of  a  citri 
osity.  But  there  liavt 
been,  sinve  the  first  ono 
at  Harvard  in  |8S|,  at 
1  c  a  !i  t  turty  pcrturiii- 
ani'cs  of  whidi  there  is 
rcoord.  They  have 
been  prodiice<l  in  all  sorts  <if 
ccindilionti  anil  under  all  |Kissi- 
blc  thctiries  of  stage  manage- 
nient.  with  costumes  all  the  wa>  from  lieil-^hevls.  as  once  at 
Hryn  Mawr.  to  the  ni"Sl  accurate  arclicolojjical  restorations 
studieil  out  in  Athens  itself  aii  at  Harvard  in  i(>y>.  Little 
Rcloit  {."ollege,  In  Wisconsin,  has  the  record  for  nunilier.  having 
given  six,  more  or  less  informally.  One  remarkable  jierformance 
was  given  at  Hull  House,  Chicago,  liy  (ireek  lioys  of  the  slums 
declaiming  the  ancient  lines  with  modern  Greek  pronunciation. 
But  the  timst  active  "pr^Klucing  ci-nter"  just  now  is  Wabash  Col- 
lege, in  Crawforilsville,  Intl.,  which  last  spring  gave  as  its  fifth 
annual  production  the  "'Elcklra"  of  Sophocles. 

Professor  Hains.  of  the  Wabash  Greek  department,  and  one  of 
the  presetit  authorities  on  ancient  Grc«k  life,  was  the  "angel"  of 
the  performances.  The  actors  and  the  "chorus  girls"  were  all 
men.  as  in  the  ancient  Greek  pnxluclions.  The  costumes  and 
settings  were  accurately  studied  out  from  Greek  vases  and  statues, 
but  were  all  purchased  and  made  in  the  little  town  of  Crawfords- 
ville.  Greek  costumes  were  extremely  simple,  the  chiton,  or  un- 
dergarment, being  nierclv  a  loose  linen  shirt  cl:is|>cd  at  the  shoul- 
ilers  ami  gathered  at  the  waist,  and  the  outer  garment  nothing 
tr»ore  than  a  rectangular  jiiefc  of  cloth  about  six 
feet  l>v  eight.  Professor  and  Mrs.  llalns  boughl 
quantities  of  imhleached  muslin  at  5  cents  a  yard. 
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Students  in  a  Greek  Flay 


cut  it,  4lyed  it,  sten- 
ciled the  classic  de- 
signs on  the  borilers, 
and  pnMhiced  costumes 
which  have  sloo<l  every 
test  ol  historic  accuracy 
except  for  the  details 
too  minute  to  be  seen 
across  the  "footlight«  " 
Tlie  scenery,  a.s  may 
Ik-  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying photographs, 
was  unusually  elaborate  in  every 
little  cletail.  enabling  the  pro- 
moters to  iieale  the  true  classic 
ittino>pherc,  witlumt  which  110  (>reek  play  can  he  a<le«juately  or 
satisfactorily  presented. 

.\nd  M>  with  all  the  pro|K-rtie.s.  The  sacrificial  lambs  were 
hired  from  a  neighboring  farmer,  an<i  Itchaved  very  well,  except 
when  the  prie'>t  madverteiitly  burned  their  tails. 

l-"or  part  of  the  costumes  of  the  Sythian  "l>arb;irians"  (ac- 
curately co|)ie<l  from  excavations  in  Asia  .Minor)  I'rtifessor 
Ilains  u.sed  as  a  pattern  his  own  pajamas. 

Itut  Professor  Ilains  is  no  purist  or  mere  archcologist.  He 
wants  to  prove  that  the  Cireek  ]ilays  arc  not  dead  but  very  much 
alive,  and  he  hoUls  it  as  one  of  the  crowning  niMmcnts  of  his  life 
when,  at  the  climax  of  his  "Ocilipus  Rex,"  a  great  part  of  the 
audience  was  seen  to  l>c  in  tears. 

He  <locs  not  object  to  anything  that  will  strengthen  the  effect. 
He  even  uses  a  sjiotlight  to  follow  the  "leatl"  about  the  stage  in 
important  scenes.  Kach  author  receivcN  a  {virlicular  sort  <(f  stage 
management. 

"Euripides*  stuff."  Professor  Mains  says,  "is  mostly  melo- 
drama, hut  it  certainly  gets  across."    He  is  trying  to  prove,  in 
his  annual  Wabash  pnuluction.  that  Greek  plays  are  gcuHl 
■ta^jc  plays,  and   aKva>s,   when   adci]uately  presented, 
'get  across."  H.  K.  MooKBwr.ij- 
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Schnitzler's  ^^Anatol"  a  New  Form  of  Play 


WHEN  Mr.  Ames  presents  at  the  Little  Theatre  next 
month  Arthur  Srhnitzlcr's  "Anatol."  he  will  intn>:luce 
to  Amcriran  theatregoers  a  nuvcl  furin  ut  dramatic 
composition — a  scijiiencc  of  dialogues.  In^slead  of  sitting  through 
three  or  four  acts,  during  which  we 
become  intimately  acquainted  with 
a  group  of  people,  sometimes  an 
entire  community,  watching  the  un- 
folding of  that  part  of  their  lives 
interesting  and  climactic  enough  to 
ser\e  as  a  plot,  we  shall  have  a 
glimpse  at  hvc  episcxles  in  the  life 
of  a  very  episodical  yotuig  gentle- 
man from  Vienna.  Rach  episode  is 
complete  in  itself,  like  a  perfect 
bead,  but  it  is  only  when  they  an- 
strtnig  together  that  they  IxTonic 
the  finished  piece  of  jewelry.  The 
siring  that  holds  them  is  the  un- 
folding of  .Anatol's  personality. 
Each  bead  has  a  different  color, 
given  to  it  by  the  individuality  of 
the  vis-d-vis  in  the  episode  -always 
a  woman,  of  course,  .\natol  is  an 
arch-comidisseur  of  love.  In  hi? 
life  there  is  never  one  great  climax 
to  Ik  ponrayed,  but  many  little 
crises,  each  to  be  depicted  in  a  sep- 
arate sketch. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Schnitzler 
explains  his  choice  uf  this  dramatic 
form.  It  is  his  forte.  In  conven- 
tional drama,  he  is  never  quite  suc- 
cessfld.  "My  dear  friend."  he 
writes,  "as  far  as  tltat  grotesque 
realism  is  conccmcd,  which  con- 
siders it  its  duty  to  get  .-ilong  with- 
out stage-manager  and  prompter, 
that  realism  in  which  a  fifth  act  fre- 
quently fails  to  Ih:  reached  because 
a  tile  has  fallen  upon  the  hero's  head  in  the  second  act— I  am  not 
intereste<l.  .As  for  myself,  I  let  ihc  curtain  go  up  when  it  begins 
to  be  amusing,  and  1  let  it  go  down  at  the  moment  which  I  con- 
sider fit." 

".Xnatol"  is  not  a  new  play,  nor  is  Schnitzler  a  new  dramatist. 
The  play  is  over  twenty  years  old,  and  its  author  this  summer 
celebrated  his  fiftieth  birthday.  A  practicing  physician  of  Vienna 
Arthur  Schnitzler  has  made  literature  his  vocation,  and  in  that 
ca(»city  has  attained  first  rank  among  .Austrian  an<l  ficrman 
writers.  C>n  the  continent  he  has  long  been  a  favorite  among 
playgoers,  and  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England  he  is  redis- 
covered spasmodically.  His  work  includes  a  long  list  of  plays  and 
novels,  many  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English.  At  the 
Ir\-ing  Place  Theatre  in  New  York  .several  of  his  one-act  plays 
have,  at  different  times,  been  given  in  the  original,  as  well  as  two 
of  his  longer  plays,  "I.iclielei"  in  181)7  and  "Frciwild"  in  1899.  .'\t 
the  rtcrkclcy  Lyceum  a  few  years  ago  Charlotte  Wichc  appeared 
in  a  French  version  of  "The  I-ast  Supper."  one  of  the  ".Xnatol" 
dialogues.  To  the  English-speaking  public  of  this  country  he  is 
known  through  "I.iebelei,"  which  was  produced  under  the  title 
"Flirtation"  by  the  Progressive  Stage  Society  in  Nevs'  York  in 
1904,  and  as  "Tlie  Reckoning"  in  1907.  v\hen  Katherine  Grey 
played  the  part  created  in  this  coimtr>'  by  .Agnes  Sorma.  and 
through  '"The  Green  Kakadu,"  which  was  produced  by  .Mrs.  Eiske 
as  a  curtain-raiser  to  "Ilannelc"  in  1910. 

In  reading  the  English  version  of  ".•\nalol,"  by  Granville  Barker 
—even  in  reading  the  original  f>rman — one  gels  the  impression 
that  the  author  must  be  a  Parisian,  so  sprightly  and  champagne- 
like  is  the  dialogue.  Tliat  is  because  Schnitzler  is  a  V'ietinese,  and 
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because  the  V  iennese  are  more  like  the  Parisians  than  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Germans,  in  their  handling  of  life,  love  and  literature 

".Xnatol"  and  "Liebelei"  are  generally  regarded  as  Schnitzlcr's 
best  works.    The  title  of  the  latter,  "Flirtation,"  indicates  the 

theme,  which  might  be  summed  up 
in  the  slogan:  ".I  has  ta  grande 
passion;  Vive  i'amourette!"  The 
physician  as  playv^right  applies 
medical  tnethods  in  distinguishing 
symptoms  from  causes  and  in  diag- 
nosing the  cases  of  hyiiochondriacs 
of  love.  For  his  characters,  emo- 
tion, and  nut  the  will,  is  the  lirma- 
ment  of  life.  They  do  not  try  to 
master  the  situation  in  which  they 
find  themselves,  but  are  content  to 
let  it  master  them.  They  weave 
fantasy  and  romance  about  sonie- 
what  ordinary  love  affairs,  and  pre- 
fer their  own  illusions  10  reality. 
Nowhere  is  this  brought  out  more 
clearly  than  in  the  first  ".Vnatol" 
episode,  "Ask  No  Questions  and 
■^'ou  Will  Hear  No  Stories." 

.■\natol,  sceptical  of  the  faithful- 
ness of  his  present  lady-love,  de- 
cides to  test  her  by  questioning  her 
sub-conscious  .self  (which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  reliably  truthful)  when 
she  is  in  a  hypnotic  state.  Having 
put  her  into  a  trance — for  that  is 
one  of  his  power.' — be  prepares  to 
cross-e.xamine  her,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  vital  question  he  loses 
courage.  How  horrible  to  know  the 
truth,  if  she  does  not  really  love 
him  and  him  alunc!  He  knows  he 
is  a  coward,  braces  himself  for  a 
last  effort,  and  speaks  sternly,  judi- 
ciously : 

(//*  fails.  Iliftt  mokes  a  further  eHurl.) 
■  (He  fails  again  and  lurnt  dislraclfdty  anity. 


"Hilda— do  you?"- 
'  Hilda — are  you?" 
Then  for  the  third  lime:) 

"Hilda— have  you?"         (He  begins  la  stceal  vrilh  Ike  emolioH  of  it.) 

"Oh.  Lord  I  Hilda — Hilda"  (He  throws  cousdrutt  lo  Ibr  nindt  and 

himself  on  hit  knees  betide  the  pretly  girl.) 
"Oh  I  wake  up,  my  darling,  and  give  me  a  kiss." 
It  is  because  of  this — that  no  matter  how  many  illusions  are 
shattered,  there  is  always  a  new  one  to  replace  the  old — that  the 
cynicism  threa<ling  these  episodes  does  not  seem  convincing.  One 
feels  that  it  is  expressed  more  out  of  a  desire  to  appear  clever  than 
through  conviction.  Though  the  epi.so<les  arc  essentially  comedy, 
they  are  tainterl  with  a  melancholy  of  sadness  here  and  there — the 
melancholy  of  the  incompleteness  of  a  life  of  little  loves  that  is 
inevitable  with  the  peripatetic  amourist.  Schnitzler  traces  for  us 
in  these  episo<les  the  psychology  of  intimacy,  the  contempt  it  may 
breed  and  the  sometimes  incomprehensible  forgctfulness  that  may 
follow  it.  There  is  always  separation,  always  a  going-away.  Ani\ 
so.  even  at  the  last,  when  .Anatol  leaves  to  go  to  his  own  wedding, 
one  iloesn't  feel  in  the  least  sure  that  he  isn't  going  to  go  away 
from  there  also;  for,  as  he  says  himself  elsewhere,  "It's  always 
somebody  else  one  gets  married  to." 

.-\natol  is  a  bachelor  of  leisure,  whose  vocation  in  life  is  the 
riangerous  and  fascinating  one  of  falling  in  and  out  of  love.  A 
man  of  moods,  he  may  be  regariled  as  the  product,  in  temperament 
and  taste,  of  the  over-civilization  and  the  over-cultivation  of  the 
times.  "What  a  lot  one  loses  bv  being  a  man !"  is  his  view 
"There  are  a  dozen  ways  of  being  an  interesting  invalid.  an<l  .i 
fellow  can  choose  his  own.  I?ut  there  is  only  one  way  of  being  in 
rude  health— and  that's  such  »  dull  one,"   He  is  not,  in  the  true 
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M:ns«,  a  modern  Don  Juan,  be- 
cause he  docs  not  grow  and  de- 
velop tliroogli  Itii  experiences, 
but  merely  passes  from  one 
petit  amour  to  the  next,  like  a 
bcc  sipping  liKiiej  from  a  row 
of  lovcl)  rioweri.  He  calls 
himself  a  Toy-l'hilosopher ; 
dreams  of  being  a  hero,  ami 
knows  himself  to  lie  a  fool. 

His  feminine  friends,  though 
there  are  a  few  naive  and  un- 
sophisticated imong  them,  are 
often  smarter  and  quicker 
even  than  he.  They  are  all  at- 
tractive and  alluring,  of  cour>c, 
and  iliHercnt  enough  to  display 
the  conquering  hero's  versatility 
and  catholicity  ot  taste.  There 
is  Gabriel,  the  virtuous  one, 
who,  having  family  traditions 
and  a  real  social  status  to  up- 
bold,  resists  itiiipiations  and 
settles  down  to  a  siml-killing 
domesticity;  Miini,  the  inso- 
lent, heartless  Hirt,  who  might 
be  called  a  grafter  "au  coqnet- 
lerie."  and  l.ona,  the  elemental 
woman,  who  gives  vent  to  a 
natural  temper  in  a  very  ele- 
mental, natural  way.  Hilda  is 
just  a  plain  girl  (and  .she's  pro- 
saic enough  lo  end  up  by  niarry- 
ing  a  milKman),  ami  I!ibi.  a 
"useless  bit  of  baggage."  wh<i 
is,  unknowingly,  llie  dealer  of 
the  heaviest  blow  to  .Anatofs 
pride. 

if  Analol  is  the  string  that 
holds  tlicse  episodes  together, 
then  Max,  his  confidant,  is  the 
clasp  of  the  chain.  Acconling 
to  his  own  statement,  his 
principal  task  is  to  foster  his 
friend's  illusions.  When  he 
does  try  to  prick  .Vnatol's  bub- 
ble, lo  make  him  sec  the  plain 
facts  in  a  given  situation,  his 
only  success  lies  m  receiving 
Anatol's  pity  for  being  a  man 
who  walks  through  the  world 
with  eyes  open  and  imaginatii>n 
.shut  I  "You  swallow  life  whole. 
Max— I  taste  it."  There  is  "an 
honest,  nnromantic"  air  about 
him  that  makes  him  a  refresh- 
ing antidote  to  the  over-sensi- 
tized, sentimental  .Xnatol.  Much 
as  the  hero  pretends  ti>  scorn 
the  Philistine  views  of  the  pro- 
saic Max,  one  knows  that  the 
latter  is  absolutely  essential  in 
the  capacity  of  ciiuilibrator  to 
the  daring  young  man  who 
takes  too  frc<|Uent  an<l  too  lofty 
flights  into  the  realms  ot  the 
little  love-gods.  He  must  also 
serve  a»  the  guardian  of  a 
precious  and  inimitable  past 
(done  up  in  a  bundle  and  de- 
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posited  in  his  rooms  by  Anatol, 
about  to  take  a  tioliday),  and  in 
more  instances  than  one  he 
must  |>lay  the  part  of  the  ac- 
complice who  gets  the  hero  out 
of  a  tight  place  or  the  new 
broom  that  sweeps  obstacles — 
such  as  dtaa  loves  -  -  from  his 
path.  He  is  not  merely  a  good- 
natured  fool,  but  always  a  good 
friend  who  is  willing  to  help 
and  advise,  and  accepts  as  re- 
wards for  all  bis  services  the 
pleasure  and  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  .Xnatol's  discomfiture 
when  he  has  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  those  services  or 
that  advice. 

in  "The  L.ast  Supper"  we  sec 
how  useful  Max  may  be,  and 
how  Anatol  sometimes  "gets  it 
in  the  neck" — to  use  a  very 
vulgar  phrase  to  cumment  upon 
a  very  polished  young  man. 
.\naiol  is  perturbed  in  spirit; 
he  lus  lost  his  interest  in  Mimi, 
finds  that  she  bores  him,  and 
finds  a  substitute  who  bores  him 
not.  He  believes,  above  all,  in 
honesty  in  these  matters  of  the 
heart,  at  least  in  this  case  he 
does,  lor  did  he  not  say  lo 
.Mimi,  at  first,  when  they  were 
very  much  u.  love,  "Whichever 
first  discovers  that  the  thing  is 
wearing  thin,  must  tell  the  other 
i>ne  straight  out."  With  him. 
now,  it  has  not  only  worn  thin. 
It  is  positively  threadbare.  But 
how  tell  her? 

In  a  private  room  of  a  fash- 
ionable restaurant,  where  he  is 
waiting  (or  Mimi,  who  is  to  be 
his  guest,  Max  is  taken  into 
consultation.  A  plan  whereby 
ihe  ally  is  to  break  the  news  in 
.in  excfccdiiigty  gentle  and  tact- 
ful manner  i.-.  well  under  way. 
when  the  subject  of  the  discus- 
Nion  enters.  Over  the  oysters, 
which  slit  eats  with  a  relish,  she 
jnstifies  her  interruption  of 
tiicse  plans  by  making  them  un- 
necessary witn  the  announce- 
ment that  her  "thing"  has  worn 
thin,  too.  .\natol,  hurt  and  in- 
dignant, demands  a  thousand 
explanations,  which  Mimi 
vouchsafes  with  a  joyousness  of 
^l>irit  thai  increases  .ts  the  sup- 
ply of  champagne  diminishes. 

"It"*  him  your  considering, 
not  me.'  declares  the  dismissed 
lover. 

Mimi  luith  frit«il)i  candor)  :  I 
itun't  ihink  I  rvrr  really  liknt  you, 
Analol. 

Anaiiii. :  'Hiank  you,  I'm  happy 
li»  fta>  thai  I'rrivvs  me  cold. 
Mimi     Don't  he  naity. 
.\XAKH. :     Would   you   be  sitr- 
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■•riM'il  In  hear  (hat  I  hope  to  get  on  very  well  without  you  in  the  future 

MiMi:    Really?    (Analat  thrant  his  belaud  bomb.) 

ANATot:  I  am  in  love.  too.  (//  is  receiied  by  Himi  tnlh  the  iniiStr- 
ence  of  jeeflieitm.) 

MiMi:   Think  oi  that. 

.Amatol  :  And  have  been  for  some  time.  Ask  Max.   I  was  Idling  him 
when  yoM  came  in.    (.SA*  tmitcs  al  this  in  a  moil  irrilaliug  tfay.) 
MiMi:   Yes.  ...  I'm  sure  you  were. 

.Anvtol  (filing  it  »/') :  She's  younger  and  rather  prettier  than  you. 
MiMi :   I'm  Ture  she  is. 

Anatoi. :  Ami  I'd  throw  fix  hundred  and  K-venty  of  your  sort  into  the 
Ha  (or  her.  (Mimi,  nul  in  the  least  imfressed  or  distressed,  laughs 
loud.)    You  nee<in't  laugh.   Ask  Max. 

Mimi:  If  I  were  you  I  should  have  invented  all  that  a  little  earlier. 

Anatul  layhtisl) :  But  it's  true.  I  haven't  cared  that  much  about  you 
since  ...  I  You've  keen  boring  mc  till  I  could  only  stay  in  the  room 
with  you  tiy  xilting  and  thinking  of  her. 

Uut  it  all  sontids  so  incffeclivc  that  Anatol,  siimmontitg  his 
virile  iiitapfinatioii  to  his  aid  liints  at  blacker  ami  baser  itceeit  than 
this  even.  Mimi,  having  retaliated  bv  calliiiK  him  a  cad  and  a 
hnite,  a  pretty  scene  threatens  when  the  timely  waiter  brings  in 
another  course  and  causes  the  lady  to  change  tlic  conversation. 


"Ices,"  cries  Mimi,  and  does  iheni  the  same  justice  as  she  has 
the  other  courses  of  a  very  palatable  dinner — for  is  she  not 
going  to  renounce  alt  dchcacics  when  she  is  "on  with  the  new," 
a  penurious  but  rising  star  in  the  profession?  Anatol's  3:sthetic 
sense  is  shocked  by  this  display  of  inatcrialisni.  He  cries: 

"Can  you  eat  ires  at  a  moment  like  this?" 

Max  {starling  on  his,  lua) :  Yes,  of  course  she  can.  It's  good-bye  to 
thrm  forever. 

Miui  (belwefM  the  sfoonfult)  :  So  more  ices— no  more  claret — no 
mure  champagne.  {Then,  as  she  gels  up  lo  go)  .\nd,  thank  goodness — 
no  more  AnaloL  iliut  on  her  way  In  Ihe  door  she  notices  on  Ihf  sidf- 
board  Ihe  (igars.  She  helps  herself  to  a  handful.  Then  turns  with  Ihe 
sweetest  of  smiles.)    Sot  for  me.   'they're  for  him.    (She  departs.) 

Max:    I  said  it'd  gu  ofT  att  right,    {.tnalol  is  speechless.) 

To  the  question  whether  these  episodes  arc  moral,  one  is 
tempted  to  equivocate  by  sayin:;  that  tltey  arc  artistic.  SchniU- 
ler's  writing  is  always  refined ;  there  is  nothing  ugly  or  coarse 
or  vulgar,  nothing  repellent  here.  One  must  be  grateful  to  him 
for  wliat  he  docs  not  say.  Itc  has  the  gift  of  silence  and  stys 
the  unsayable  without  asteriks  and  without  ofTcnding. 

E.  E.  VoM  Baur. 


and  magnolia  trees,  Belasco^s  New  Leading  Womam 


from  that  wonderful 
Georgian  .Xttanta  which  arose,  phumix-Itke,  from  the  ashes  and 
devastation  of  the  Civil  War,  came  five  years  ago  Gladys  Hanson, 
the  interesting  and  talented  ynuiig  Southern  acires>,  who  is  now 
appearing  at  the  Republic  as  the  principal  woman  character  oi 
Alice  Bradley's  play,  "'rhc  (Invcrnor'.s  Ijidy,"  Mr.  Flclasco's  fir.'st 
production  of  the  new  theatrical  year. 

An  exceptional  stage  presence  hers! 
A  beautiful  head,  with  nobility  of  min>l 
and  soul  reflected  in  the  face,  and  lovely 
hair,  arrange<l  simply  and  naturally  set 
exquisitely  upon  the  noble  column  of 
her  neck,  which  rises  above  her  match- 
less shoulilcrs  to  create  an  iniposing  sil- 
houette, and  .sujicrh  feminine  lines,  she 
is  physically  ahnost  without  a  rival 
among  women  players.  Itcauly  tuiallie<l 
to  talent  is  like  (he  camellia  withotit 
fragrance.  Mis»  Hanson  has  both.  She 
tiot  only  exh.iles  charm,  she  is  the  full- 
bloom,  perfect  rose.  Grace  is  in  her 
slightest  movements,  in  her  uprisings 
and  do»vn-siitings,  in  her  gestures,  her 
outbursts  of  feeling,  her  rcpres-scd  pas- 
sion, and,  most  of  all,  in  her  beautifully 
trained  and  well-modulated  voice.  She 
is  an  artist  to  her  hnger  tips,  and  that 
the  emotional  fervor  of  the  South  exert.s 
a  consiflerable  inthienrc  on  her  stage 
work  is  seen  in  her  portrayal  of  her  new 
character. 

It  was  in  "Dundreary."  the  season 
when  E.  H.  Solhern  revived  his  father's 
famous  play,  that  the  charm  and  tem- 
peramental jKjwer  of  (jlailys  Hanson 
were  (irst  recognized.  In  this  revival, 
in  which  she  pt.ixed  the  part  of 
Georgina,  she  receiveil  much  praise  from  the  critics  for  a  spirited 
and  fmished  performance.  It  was  not  her  first  experience  on  tlie 
Xcw  York  stage,  however,  for  it  was  in  Daniel  Erohnian's  pro. 
duction  of  Kex  IJeach's  play.  "The  .'spoilers,"  that  she  was  given 
her  initial  opixirtimily.  The  nm  of  the  piece  was  interuptcd  after 
a  month,  but  Miss  Hanson  did  not  suffer,  for  Mr.  Frohman 
quietly  informed  Mr.  Sothem  of  her  exceptional  ability.  The 
»tar  immediately  oflTcred  her  an  engugcment,  and  then  followeil 


<;i.Ai>vs  n.\.vs*>.\  as  tiik  ul'ei;.\  in  "IIamlet" 


a  busy,  hard-working  time 
in  Shakespearian  repertoire. 
During  that  period  she 
played  such  parts  as  the  Queen  in  "Hamlet,"  Katherine  in  "If  I 
V\'erc  King,"  the  sister  in  "The  Fool  I  lath  .Said,"  Lucy  in  "Richard 
I-ovclacc,"  Julie  in  "Richelieu,"  and  the  Duchess  in  "Don  Quixote." 

After  two  years  of  this  invaluable  training  and  cxijcrience. 
she  was  engaged  by  (.'harles  l-'rohman  to  supix)rt  Kyrle  Uellew 
in  "Ttie  Huilder  of  Bridges."  The  fol- 
lowing year  she  was  seen  in  "The 
Scandal"'  and  later  in  "Raffles."  Last 
>ear  her  season  began  in  Mrs.  Fiske's 
production  of  "The  .New  Marriage." 
The  play  was  not  a  success,  but,  un- 
•launtcd  and  with  a  firm  belief  in 
her  own  powers,  she  assumed  the  title 
role  in  the  Chicago  Company  of  "The 
Woman,"  continuing  in  that  part  suc- 
cessfully throughout  the  winter  until 
last  spring,  when  she  was  given  the  part 
of  Katherine  Strickland  in  "The  Gov- 
ernor's I..tdy." 

These  varied  impersonations  have 
proved  her  versatility,  her  faculty  of  so 
assimilating  a  part  as  to  make  it  seem  a 
ph.i.se  of  her  own  experience.  I'roni 
childhood  she  has  been  taught  to  know 
and  like  the  best  in  plays,  in  music,  in 
hooks,  in  art  of  any  sort,  in  people — so 
that  her  cullivateil  posvers  of  discrim- 
ination have  helped  along  the  progress 
upward.  Her  mother,  an  accomplished 
musician,  ailtivatetl  her  musical  ear 
from  infancy,  and  from  this  influence 
we  arc  indebted  for  the  melodious  tones 
of  her  s|Kaking  voice.  Her  parents 
tried  to  dissuade  her  from  choosing  the 
stage  as  a  career,  but  her  thoughts  and 
desires  constantly  urged  her  thither. 
One  of  her  critics  has  descrilwd  her  as  "a  creature  of  destiny, 
a  living  witness  to  prove  that  over  the  mountains  lie  the  Hills  o' 
Dreams,  which  are  only  to  be  reached  by  physical,  intellectual 
and  spiritual  effort." 

Herein  lies  the  .«ccret  of  Gladys  Hanson's  success.  All  of  these 
attributes  arc  hers.  She  has  beauty,  mentality  and  talent.  Un- 
der Mr.  Helasco's  guidance  there  arc  no  heights  in  the  drama 
to  which  she  may  not  reach.  Elbanok  Raeburn. 
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I  e  moving  pic- 
\is  |)»|>ularity 
I'hierty  to  llic-  \vun;lcrfill 
incchnnisin  that  makes  it  (lossihle.  the  players  who  create  the 
charai-tcrs  seen  on  the  screen  shouhl  not  he  overlooked.  They 
lontributc  no  inconsiderable  share  to  the  astonishing  success 
wliich  ha>  attended  the  gr<iwlh  of  this  remarkable  theatrical  in- 
<histry.  Allhoitgh  it  U  silent  drama,  as  revealed  to  the  iniblic,  the 
(icrsonality  of  the  player  is  as  iniporiatit  a  factor  as  in  a  regidar 
stage  production.  The  actor  or  actress  having  a  so-called  "mag- 
netic personality"  loses  none,  or  very  little,  of  this  subtle  quality 
when  seen  in  lilni  plays.  In  fact,  the  same  attributes  (xissc&sed 
by  celebrities  of  the  stage,  such  as  rixkI  looks  and  attractive  per- 
sonality, are  found  to  characterize  the  players  who  have  been 
successful  in  their  jKirlrayals  before  the  moving  picture  camera. 
The  truth  of  this  is  recognized  by  the  manufacturers  themselves. 
Progressive  picture  prnilnccrs  anil  theatre  managers  now  feature 
the  players  in  their  advertising  matter  almost  as  prominently  as 
the  picture  itself. 

Some  of  the  leailing  players  of  the  lilm  drama  liavc  become 
very  popular  throughout  the  country.  ,\t  hrsl  the  identity  of  the 
actors  was  not  known.  Nobody  carrrl.  Itut  after  seeing  the  same 
faces  in  pictures  time  after  time,  patrons  of  the  "movies"  began 
to  pick  out  their  favorites  and  learn  their  names.  They  now 
watch  for  announcements  of  photo-plays  in  which  their  partictilar 
favorite  appears.  .m<l  endeavor  to  .sec  all  of  that  player's  charac- 
terizations. There  are  matinee  id<ils  of  the  "nwics"  as  well  as 
of  the  legitimate  stage 
While  admirers  of  a 
star  of  the  real  theatre 
may  have  an  op(«r- 
tunity  to  see  their  fa- 
vorite once  a  season 
and  in  one  part,  the 
popular  motion  picture 
players  ni  a  y  be  seen 
every  week  in  different 
roles,  and  during  the 
course  of  a  year  they 
play  many  parts. 

Of  more  than  or- 
dinary interest  is  the 
manner  in  which  these 
actors  and  actresses, 
who  devote  all  their 
time  to  this  new  branch 
of  the  profession,  pcr- 
fonn  their  duties. 
T  heir  work  diflFers 
essentially  from  the 
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Wrll-kaown  leading  worn 


i  I' 

in  vicb  Ihr  EdMon  Company 


inetho  Is  in  vogue  on  the  regular 
stage.  Owing  to  the  swiftness 
with  which  new  pictures  nnist  be 
prtKliiced,  the  players  arc  not  afforded  the  same  oppf>rtunity  to 
study  their  parts  as  in  stage  work.  There  arc  no  lines  to  commit 
to  memory,  as  all  nxition  picture  plays  are  written  in  the  form  of 
.scenarios,  which  give  the  story  briefly,  the  scenes,  and  in>portant 
stage  business. 

Only  the  leading  members  of  a  company  pre[>arc  for  their  roles 
in  adv,ince.  They  obtain  the  .scenario  from  the  stage  director, 
read  it  over  to  form  a  conception  of  the  part,  ami  to  decide  Ujion 
their  costumes.  The  minor  members  know  nothing  of  the  story 
or  the  parts  they  are  to  play  until  the  picture  is  callc<l  for  rc- 
hear.sal.  Then  they  arc  sini[)ly  told  by  the  ilirector  to  "make  up" 
for  a  fxiliceman.  a  butler,  a  maid,  a  merchant,  an  Indian,  or  what- 
ever the  c-asc  may  be.  liy  the  time  everybculy  is  made  up  and 
dre->»cd,  the  scene  is  s<rt  and  properties  there  to  work  with.  The 
director  e.xplains  the  story,  and  tells  the  players  how  he  wants  it 
to  procee<l,  for  this  aids  them  hi  giving  a  realistic  portrayal. 

-A  scene  is  rehearsed  several  times,  and  when  it  is  satisfactory  to 
the  director,  he  calls  out.  ".Ml  right,  this  is  the  picture!" — which 
in  lilm  (xarlance  means  "camera  man  get  bu.sy"'  and  "actors  do 
jonr  best."  The  players  then  go  through  the  scene  as  rehearsed, 
anfl  it  is  photographed  by  the  motion  picture  camera. 

.-\lthwigh  interior  scenes  are  taken  in  the  studio  with  "set" 
scenery  specially  painte<l  for  each  play,  the  exterior  scenes,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  are  rehearsed  and  photographed  outside  the 

slinlio  —  in  the  street, 
in  the  park,  on  the 
water,  or  wherever  the 
locale  of  the  story  de- 
mands. Moving  pic- 
ture actors,  made  up 
for  tlieir  parts,  may 
often  be  seen  on 
Broadway  or  other 
prominent  thorough- 
fares playing  a  scene 
for  some  photo-play. 

The  players  seem  to 
derive  a  great  deal  of 
enjoyment  from  their 
work.  There  is  a  sort 
of  intermingling  of  toil 
and  pleasure  in  posing 
for  pictures,  as  it  af- 
fords opportunities  for 
outings  in  the  country, 
automobile  rides,  visits 
to  the  beach,  and  other 
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ONIC  night  last  spring  a  cer- 
tain auburn-haired  actress 
of  great  renown  and  poi>- 
ularity  was  playing  an  cmeruininK  little  comedy  at  the  Mollis 
Streeet  Theatre  in  Boston.  After  the  play  was  over  a  petite,  lov- 
able old  lady,  who  had  l>ccn  sitting  in  a  stage  l>ox  watching  the 
performance,  made  licr  way  with  an  escort  back  df  the  scenes  anil 
met  the  fair  young  star  with  the  reddish  Ircsscs.  Then  for  the 
first  time  bystanders,  irieniliers  of  the  cotiipaiiy,  and  even  the  stage 
hands — who  knew  the  identity  of  the  ehlerly  la<ly— notice<l  that 
the  young  star  was  almost  exactly 
the  size  of  the  visitcir,  and  that,  curi- 
ously enough,  the  hair  of  each  was 
almost  the  same  color.  Kxceptitig 
occasional  streaks  of  grey  the  Ivair 
of  the  elderly  visitor  was  almo.st  as 
attractive  a  re<l  as  that  of  the  star 
who  was  receiving  the  homage  of  a 
dozen  admirers. 

"Miss  riurkc.'"  remarked  Victor  E. 
l\-  Kiraly.  the  affable  business  man- 
ager of  the  fair  Uillic.  "let  me  pre- 
sent to  you  Miss  Crabtrcc." 

"I  am  ilelighted  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance. Miss  Crahtree,"  replied 
Mi.ss  William  Rurke.  extending  her 
hand  cordially. 

".•\iid  I  am  pleased  to  meet  you. 
too,  my  dear,"  responded  the  charm- 
ing and  gracious  lady.  "For  .several 
years  my  friends  have  told  me  that 
in  you  they  have  seen  me  reincar- 
nated as  I  w  as  in  my  younger  days.'" 
The  large  round  eyes  of  Flillie 
Rurke  grew  even  rounder  and  larger, 
"Really?"  she  smilc<l.  "Then  yoti 
were  on  the  stage,  too?" 

Miss  Crahtree  sighed,  and  there 
was  almost  a  note  of  regret  in  the 
wistful  way  she  spoke. 

"My  dear  chiM."  she  said  kindly.  "I  reliretl  from  the  stage 
before  you  were  born.  The  public  has  little  use  for  "s  after  we 
liave  passed  the  meridian  of  life.   'ITiat  is  why  I  am  delighted 
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I.OTTA  .^S  SHE 


to  see  you  so  successful  when  sou 
arc  young,  bcaiitif\il,  fascinating, 
magnetic.  Make  the  most  of 
>our  wonderful  \outh,  my  dear.  Guard  it  carefully.  Take  no 
liberties  that  will  tarnish  that  splendiil  beauty  which  now  so 
becomes  you.  Ah,  ses,  you  arc  indeeil  vcr_\  like  what  I  was  when 
I  was  your  age,  my  dear  Miss  Hurkc,  and  now  sec — it  Ixas  licen 
So  many  years  since  I  was  a  star  that  even  to  the  elder  generation 
I  am  only  a  name.  Yet  it  seems  oidy  >esterda\  that  I  was  play- 
ing in  crowded  theatres  to  capacity  .tudiences  and  receiving  the 
applause  of  the  nmltitudc.  \ot 
that  I  regret  that  it  is  all  p:ist.  Ko, 
no'  1  have  lived  my  life,  1  have 
been  successful  and  I  have  retired. 
The  stage  <lcuianils  new  laces,  new 
i<lcas.  new  stars;  and  I  am  glail  since 
thcv-  have  taketi  you  to  their  hearts 
that  after  all.  in  a  way,  you  are 
something  like  what  I  was  like  when 
I  was  your  age.  It  is  an  indirect 
Compliment  lo  me,  m>  dear.  .Nnd 
now,  my  dear  Miss  Hurke,  that  I 
have  seen  you,  talked  with  you,  and 
learned  to  love  you  also.  I  must  say 
adieu.  It  is  very  late  for  an  old 
woman  like  me  to  be  arnun<l.  My 
car  is  wailing,  so  I  must  go.  Come 
and  lunch  with  n>e  lo-morrow — I 
love  to  look  at  your  auburn  hair,  for 
mine.  lo<i,  was  red  when  I  was 
young,  frtxxl-byc." 

.•\nd,  aided  b>  her  escort,  the  little 
elderly  lady  bowed  gracefully  with 
the  air  of  a  grand  dame  making  her 
exit  after  a  big  scene,  walkc<l  lo  the 
stage  dotir  and  disappcare<l  into  the 
handsome  limousine  car  which  was 
waiting  outside. 

"What  a  dear  old  lady,"  cried 
Miss  Uurke.  in  an  amused  kind  of 
way.  after  the  visitor  had  gone.   "Who  was  she?" 

"Thai."  replied  Mr.  He  Kiraly  seriously,  "was  I^tta.  In  the 
days  of  her  greatest  renown  she  was  the  most  famous  coincdienne 
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(it  livr  time.  Aliiu,  !>lic  wiu>  the 
nuist  |H>|>iitar.  She  is  to-day  the 
richeiil  actress  in  Atnerica." 

And  fur  tlic  bcnelit  of  others  be- 
tides Miss  U'llliatn  lUirkc  it  may  be 
added  that  l/>lta — uthcrwisc  Miss 
Charlotte  iTabtrcc — i.-.  to-day  tlic 
possessor  of  a  furtuiie  estimated  b) 
her  closest  associates  ai  not  less 
tlian  $4,000,000.  .Most  of  this  great 
fortune  is  invested  in  lioston  real 
estate,  where  she  uwns  outright 
the  I'ark  'I'licalrc,  valued  at  over 
$<joo,uoo  and  two  hotels  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  district,  the 
two  togelhcr  conservatively  esti- 
mated at  beinn  worth  $1,500,00:). 
She  owns  a  dozen  uther  splendid 
pieces  of  real  est.ite,  a  large  fanii 
in  the  suburbs,  and  countless  stocks 
and  bonds  in  various  railroad  anil 
industrial  enterprises. 

Furthermore,  every  dollar  of  thiv 
eiiorniotis  fortune  was  tna<le  on  the 
stage,  ahhough  a  few  lucky  invest- 
ments addcil  to  the  bulk  of  l.ortaV 
fortune  after  she  had  retirc<l.  In 
fact,  she  made  far  more  than  $4,- 
twfWKH)  during  her  stage  career, 
and  except  for  a  few  bad  business 
speculations,  in  which  large  sums  oi 
money  are  said  to  have  been  lost, 
she  wotdil  be  worth  nearer  ten  mil- 
lions to-day  than  the  paltry  four 
millions  at  her  disposal. 

Lotta — as  she  was  briefly  and  af- 
fectionately known  during  her  entire  stage  career— is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Scotchman,  James  Crabtree,  who  emigrated  to  California 
during  the  early  days  of  the  gold  rush.    He  took  with  him  his 

wife,  his  little  daughter, 
then  about  six  years  old, 
and  a  son  two  years  younger, 
William  Crabtree.  I^tta 
was  then  a  little  tot  with 
bright  red  hair,  who  sang 
an<l  danceil  to  entertain  the 
miners.  As  she  grew  older 
she  found  that  the  Califor- 
nians  liked  the  sjicrtacle  of  a 
red-haired  ki<l  dancing,  sing- 
ing and  pla.\ing  the  banjo, 
and  she  foimd  it  profitable 
lo  travel  fnmi  one  camp  to 
another.  Iler  mother  was 
always  with  her  on  these 
I  ravels,  and  soon  \jn\\3. — as 
^lic  was  billed — became  a 
popular  entertainer  all  along 
the  California  coast. 

By  the  time  Lotta  was  six- 
teen it  is  said  that  she  was 
such  a  favorite  in  the  dance 
halls  and  mining  camp'^  that 
w  hcnever  she  sang  and 
tbnced — an<l  played  the 
banjo  as  an  accompaniment 
— the  miners  fairly  rose  lo 
their  feet  and  threw  gold 
coins  upon  the  stage  to  show 
their  appreciation. 
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In  lllKM:  dance  balU  and  saloons, 
SMtli  an  improvi!>e<i  stage  lor  the 
enteriainers,  and  no  price  of  ad- 
mission, it  was  always  customary 
for  the  generous  patrons  to  throw 
small  corns  u|K>n  the  stage  as  pay 
fur  the  performers,  but  until  tlie 
ailvent  of  Luita  it  is  nut  recorded 
that  anyone  ever  received  a  dehige 
$5  K"bl  pieces. 

Lotta  herself,  in  telling  of  her 
early  days  in  (.'alifornia,  has  often 
told  her  asaiX'iates  that  when  licr 
mother  came  uul  to  pick  up  all  the 
coins  in  a  smalt  Itasket  after  her 
act  ibcrc  would  often  Ijc  as  nnich 
as  $400  and  $500  in  one  collection. 

During  the  time  from  1855  until 
iS<)5  Ijotta  sang  and  danced  her 
waj  up  ami  down  the  Pacilic  Coast, 
riien  her  shrewd  mother,  who  by 
this  time  had  become  her  manager 
and  mentor-  owing  to  the  death  of 
her  father — cmiceiveil  the  idea  thai 
Lotta  could  make  a  great  deal  of 
money  if  some  one  would  provide 
her  will)  a  play  to  \k  given  in  a 
regular  theatre  at  full  admission 
prices,  lietwccn  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
brother,  they  evolved  a  nondescript 
kiml  of  entertainment  which  could 
scarcely  be  called  either  a  play  or 
a  comedy.  In  which  Lotta  was 
sliown  as  a  waif  of  the  mining 
camps,  in  a  little  ragged  dress,  the 
guardian  aiigcl  of  a  good-hearted  hut  poor  miner,  who  was  so 
<lisc<iuragcd  lliat  he  had  taken  to  ilrink.  Then,  of  course,  the 
little  ray  of  sunshine  came  In  lo  cheer  him  up  an<l  make  him 
jjcrscvere,  until  at  last  he 
struck  the  gold  quartz  which 
made  him  a  millionaire. 

The  whole  Idea  was  to 
give  Lotta  a  chance  to  fill 
out  a  full  evening's  enter- 
tainment, with  the  assistance 
of  several  actors,  ami  I^tta 
put  In  n)ost  of  the  time  doing 
her  specialties.  Itut  even  in 
these  early  ventures  Lotta 
struck  a  sympathetic  and 
IKithelic  note  which  showed 
that  even  though  a  come- 
dienne she  could  draw  tears 
as  well  as  smiles. 

An  invasion  nf  the  Fast 
came  nalunilly  enough,  and 
her  success  was  absolute  and 
unqiuiliticd.  L'nder  the  wise 
inanagement  of  her  mother. 
f.o(ta  appeared  in  <lozens  of 
plays,  all  of  the  same  gen- 
eral Western  cliar.irter.  ex- 
cept "Little  Nell  and  the 
Marchioness,"  w  hicli  was  her 
most  ambitions  dramatic 
achievement.  In  all  of  the 
Western  come<ly  dramas 
l.olta  was  the  neglected 
waif  of  either  the  mining   
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camp  or  (he  street,  or  the  i>oor  sister  in  a  Cin<lcrclla  drama  who, 
in  spite  of  hardships  ami  adversity,  was  still  bright,  cheerful, 
happy  and  gay,  with  a  philosophy  of  cheerfulness.  And  at  in- 
tervals the  plot  always  stopped  abruptly  to  give  her  a  cliance  to 
sing,  dance,  or  play  the 
banjo.  The  best  known 
of  Lotta's  plays  w  en: 
"Zip."  "Musette,"  "The 
Little  Detective,"  a  n  d 
'•.Vlamsclle  Nitouche" 
The  last  named  was 
froni  the  l-rcnch,  and 
Lolta  scored  her  great- 
est success  in  this. 

The  plays  in  which 
Lotta  appcarcil  would 
seem  archaic  enough  in 
these  days  of  the  the- 
atre, no  doubt,  but  in 
I  h  e  twenty  years  be- 
tween 1805  and  18S5. 
the  .\merican  public 
revelled  in  the  offerings 
of  Lotta.  Wherever  she 
appeared,  the  theatres 
were  packed.  In  .San 
Francisco,  the  to  w  n 
which  had  lirst  wit- 
nessed lier  triumphs,  the 
City  Council  passed  a 
resohition  accepting  an 
offer  of  Lotta  to  present 
to  the  city  a  fountain  m 
be  placed  on  Market 
Street,  in  the  heart  i>l 
tlic  town,  and  this  fomi- 
taiu  —  still  known  as 
Lotta's  Fountain — is  one 
of  the  sights  of  the  city 
which  endured  earth- 
((iiakc  and  Arc. 

In  the  olVicc  of  John 
B.  Schocffcl,  the  veteran 
manager  of  the  Tremont 
Theatre  in  Hoston.  and 
who  incidentally  was  the 
manager  of  Lotta  for 
several  seasons,  is  an 
interesting  book  of  the 
receipts  of  the  I'ark 
Theatre  for  the  season 

1882-83.  I"  l'^'^  book,  turning  casually  the  dusty  pages  a  (eu 
weeks  ag<i,  I  noticed  that  Edwin  Booth  played  at  the  Park  Theatre 
for  four  weeks  lo  receipts  of  about  $7,500  weekly;  Lawrence 
Barrett  played  his  classic  repertoire  to  only  about  $4,ocx3  weekly, 
and  then  Lotta  inaugurated  a  four  weeks'  engagement  in  her  po]>- 
utar  repertoire.  Instantly  the  receipts  jumped  up  to  $0,500  the 
first  week ;  $<>,7oo  the  second  week,  and  the  hist  two  weeks  were 
played  to  appro.\imalely  $10,000  a  week. 

An  interesting  anri  rather  unusual  feature  of  this  entry  of  thirty 
years  ago  in  Mr.  SchocfFcl's  btiok  is  the  fact  that  every  night  the 
ttook  sh<>wc<l  such  items  as  "Paid  to  Mrs.  Crabtrce,  SS31.67,"  or 
some  other  unusual  amount,  Ttiis  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Crabtree  was  a  unique  business  genius,  who  personally  man- 
ageil  her  daughter's  affairs,  and  trusted  nn  one.  It  is  the  custom 
of  most  theatres  playing  stars  and  com|)anie5  on  sharing  terms — 
that  is,  diviiling  the  gross  receipts  according  to  a  certain  per- 
centage—to make  (he  settlements  at  the  end  of  the  week.  This  is 
because  the  average  company  manager  does  not  want  to  collect 
rtHmey  every  night  and  carry  around  several  thousand  dollars  in 
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his  pockets.  Mrs.  Crabtree,  however,  would  never  trust  any  the- 
atre over  night.  She  often  said  that  if  the  theatre  burned  down 
during  the  night  she  would  have  her  money,  and  therefore  she 
preferred  to  collect  at  every  performance. 

But  the  dear  old  lady 
also  didn't  like  to  carry 
money  around,  and  so 
>he  usually  asked  for  a 
c  li  e  c  k.  .\nd  thereby 
hangs  a  funny  story  as 
told  by  Mr.  Sclioeffel. 

"I  think  it  was  that 
very  season  of  1882-83," 
5  a  i  d  Mr.  Schocffcl. 
"while  Lotta  was  play- 
mg  the  I'ark  Theatre  to 
-•uch  enormous  receipts 
I  owned  the  I'ark  The- 
atre then  in  association 
« ith  my  partner,  the  late 
1  Icnry  M.  Abbey.  Mr. 
Abbey  was  operating  in 
.\ew  Vork,  putting  on 
■■cvcral  big  productions. 
I  le  scarcely  ever  knew 
the  value  of  money,  or 
how  hard  it  is  to  ac- 
cumulate it.  All  he 
knew  was  how  to  spend 
it  in  case  he  wanted  to 
iibtain  a  certain  result. 
I  bis  led  him  to  wire  me 
one  day:  'Must  have 
525,000  to-morrow  by 
two  o'clock.' 

"This  was  no  snvall 
iirder,  for  I  happened  to 
know  that  my  bank  bal- 
.•jnce  was  very  light,  and 
I  wondered  how  I  would 
laise  the  money.  I  fin- 
ally went  to  my  friend, 
the  president  of  a  cer- 
tain bank  where  I  car- 
ried my  account,  and 
told  him  I  mu.st  have 
$25,000  that  very  day. 

"He  excused  himself, 
went  in  to  see  the  cash- 
ier, came  back  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  .said:  'Of 
course  you  shall  have  it.    Just  write  out  your  dicck.' 

"I  explained  that  my  bank  balance  was  not  big  enough  for  nie 
to  write  any  such  check,  and  that  I  was  at  least  $20,000  short. 

"  *  Nonsense,'  he  replietl.  'The  cashier  says  your  account  is  now 
over  $26,f)0o.  Simply  write  out  your  check  and  wc  will  cash  it 
for  that  amount.' 

"I  hurried  back  to  the  theatre,  went  over  my  check  book  care- 
fully, and  then  com|>arc<l  it  with  the  bank  statentent.  Would  you 
believe  it,  not  one  of  the  checks  I  had  given  Mrs.  Crabtree  during 
the  past  month  had  been  cashed,  and  the  good  lady  who  was  so 
afniid  of  the  theatre  burning  ilown,  had  checks  of  mine  for  over 
$20,000,  which  she  carrietl  around  in  her  handbag.  She  showed 
them  all  to  me  tltat  night  at  the  theatre.  That  was  an  example  of 
her  careless  business  methoils.  I  made  her  cash  the  checks,  and 
then  the  hank  kindly  to<^ik  niy  note  for  ten  days  for  the  amoimi 
Mr.  .Abbey  needed." 

.\i  the  height  of  her  success  as  a  star,  in  1888,  and  without  any 
farewell  tour,  Lotta  suddenly  retired  from  the  stage.  What 
rca.son  actuated  her.  no  one  knows.  (Conlinufd  on  fage  via) 
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French  Successes  Shortly  To  Be  Seen  Here 


AkKAN'GEU  for  production  in  New  York  during  the  coming 
season  are  two  plays  tliat  were  receivcil  favoralily  in  tlic 
theatres  of  Paris,  which  receive  a  suhsidy  frf)tn  the  State — 
these  arc  "I'rinierose,"  nuw  in  the  rc|>ertory  of  the  Tlicatrc  l-'ran- 
cais,  and  "L'Hontieur  Japoiiais,"  which  was  seen  at  the  close  of 
ihc  last  season  at  tlie  Odeon.  Oi  this  tale  of  old  Japan  and  "l^rime- 
rose,"  which  is  a  scene  of  mo<lcrn  Parisian  society  of  to-ilay,  there 
is  nothing  in  Cdmnion,  it  is  needless  to  say,  except  tliat  for  both 
pieces  translation  and  not  adaptation  would  suffice, 

I'aid  Anlhelme,  author  of  "Japane'^e  Honor."  a  drama  in  five 
acts  and  six  scenes,  is  an  old  man ;  there  are  indications  that  his 
play  is  not  of  recent  composition,  but  ha<l  been  awaiting  that  time- 
liness which  is  happy  for  author,  play  and  theatre  alike.  "]a\t- 
anesc  Honor"  is  uld-fasiiioned,  agreeably  so.  and  bears  no  family 
likeness  to  recent  Oriental  plays,  as,  for  instance,  "The  Typhoon." 
Its  success  niigtit  inspire  publishers  to  bring  out  a  new  e<lition  of 
Mitford's  "Talcs  of  Old  Japan,"  a  bonk  long  crowded  to  the  wall 
by  the  inteq>retations  of  Pierre  Ixiti.  Percival  Ijowell  and  I-af- 
cadio  Hearn.  I'ossibly,  however,  the  popularity  of  "Japanese 
Honor"  is  due  more  to  its  sound  construction  on  gixid,  if  anti- 
quated lines,  than  to  its  theme. 

Keailcrs  will  make  a  mistake  if  they  believe  that  because  these 
tw<i  plays  come  from  the  two  subsidized  Parisian  theatres  they 
are  e<jttally  endorsed  by  the  I'"rench,  ami  their  ap|>eal  was  made 
to  exactly  similar  autlienccs.  For  Frenchmen  the  cachet  of  the 
Fran^ais  cannut  l>e  duplicited.  No  other  theatre  in  Paris  has  a 
history  like  that  the  Urge,  dim  salle  and  dinger'  dome  of  the 
Comcdic  can  bitast.  The  "traditions"  of  this  theatre  are  not  mere 
catchwords,  but  a  m<is|  beneficent  reality  essential  to  the  ens- 
toiiiary  comfort  of  Parisian  life.  The  Odeon  is  not  in  any  degree 
a  rival  of  the  Theatre  Franqais,  though  it  is  a  smaller  copy  of 
that  establishment.  Its  function  is  to  operate  as  a  f<t-('mi^re  or 
nursery  for  its  elder — to  try  young  talents,  shape  them,  make 
them  flexible,  and  then  liand  them  over  to  the  upper  house,  'llic 
arrival  of  an  author  at  the  FraiKais  is  an  incontcstibly  greater 
event.    It  was  assuredly  the  triumph  in  the  career  of  Messrs. 


Ci.  A.  dc  Caillavet  and  Rotxrrt  de  Flers,  who  have  been  writing 
fur  a  dozen  ycar.s  for  the  smaller  theatres,  to  have  their  "Prinic- 
rosc"  given  there.  The  piece  was  a  success,  as  it  aiii))ly  deserved 
to  be.  but  there  are  many  Parisians  who  ci>ul<l  nut  forgive  .M 
Claretie  for  bringing  out  "Primerose"  on  the  first  F'rcnch  stage 
It  is  a  pretty  little  story,  and  as  moilest  as  Zola's  "I-e  Revc,"  but 
while  everv<me  atlmire.s,  imieed,  the  restraint  exhibited  by  tin- 
authors  of  it  (who  wrote  also  "1^  Boi^  Sacre,"  a  piece  spoiled 
for  us  last  year  under  the  absurd  title  of  "Decorating  Clemen- 
tine"), everyone  must  marvel,  also,  at  its  lack  of  theatrical  "sit- 
uation." "Primeriise."  with  de  Ferauily  as  Cardin.il  dc  Merance 
.Mile.  I.econtc  in  the  name  role,  and  (irand  as  Pierre  de  I^ncrey, 
was  played  as  well  as  (tossible,  and  u)>h<ilstered  even  better.  I  he 
first  scene,  a  hall  in  an  ancient  chateau  at  .\ngers,  for  splendor 
and  jH-rlection  i>f  detail  gave  even  the  Parisians  something  to 
rave  almui ;  but  the  piece  was  said — in  whispers — to  he,  accord- 
ing to  the  vulgar  ]>lirasc,  "too  thin"  for  the  Theatre  I'Vanqais. 
I'pholstery  has  never  jdayed  such  a  part  at  this  State  theatre  a» 
during  the  reign,  imw  a  long  one.  of  the  presctit  director.  He 
proved  very  early  that  he  was  a  radical,  and  he  has  introiluced  a 
hundred  novelties.  During  his  administration — a  brilliant  one — 
the  Theatre  Fran(.-;iis  has  made  money.  This  it  had  rarely  ilone 
before,  and  conservative  Parisians,  who  think  an  instituti>iii  so 
closely  protected  should  be  able  to  cultivate  art  for  art's  sake, 
complain  that  to  make  money  is  beneath  the  rlignity  of  a  rich 
State  theatre. 

The  story  of  "I'rinierose"  can  be  told  in  a  few  paragraphs. 
Maria  Rose,  whose  "little"  name  "Primerose"  lends  the  play  its 
charming  title,  is  a  ilclighlful  voimg  niemlier  of  the  aristocracy, 
whose  sweetness  of  manner  aiicl  nobility  of  character  endear  her 
to  children  .ind  grown-ups  alike.  She  has  a  rich  count  for  father 
a  beautiful  and  kind  stepmother,  an  adoring  and  match-making 
aunt,  a  cardinal  for  an  uncle,  and  a  pretty  but  whining  young 
nephew.  .'Surrounded  by  these  persons  and  others  who  represent 
amusingly  ami  sufficiently  realistically  ino<lern  French  society 
this  young  woman  has  grown  up  utiti!  she  has  (lassed,  h>  a  year 
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>>r  (nu  tile  acceptttl  marriageable  age  This  is  a  <iisa|ipuintiiient 
to  must  of  the  relatives,  but  a  real  grief  to  the  matclimakiiig  Mttie. 
<le  Scrmaizc,  whose  joy  appears  a  little  excessive  when  "Prime- 
rose,"  ill  a  clelicioiisly  written  scene,  confesses  that  her  heart  lias 
been  tutiche<l  at  last,  and  that  she  has  written  an  avowal  of  luve 
to  I'ierrc  dc  Ijncry,  a  man  of  forty,  rich  and  cosmopolitan.  To 
this  letter,  which  she  ctused  to  be  given  I'ierre  on  the  day  of  a 
religious  fete,  when  her  uncle  the  cardinal  is  performing  the 
ancient  ceremony  of  "ulessing  the  dogs,"  I'rimerosc  is  nervously 
awaiting  an  answer.  Between  receiving  it  and  the  time  appointed 
t\.r  his  reply,  I'ierre  gets  word  of  his  utter  loss  of  fortune.  It 
would  be  dishonorable,  of  course,  for  him  to  e\|)ose  the  great 
heiress,  anil  as  delicately  as  [x>ssible  i'ierre  rejects  her.  Business, 
he  explains,  c.ills  him  back  to  Texas,  where  his  funds  are  in- 
vested. In  passing  it  may  be  noted  how  intimately  Pierre  knows 
Texas,  for  he  has  penetrated  so  far  into  the  darkness  of  that 
State  as  to  becvmie  acquainted  with  a  trilie  of  cannibals! 

Primerose,  not  to  be  fribbled  off  with  excuses,  assures  Pierre 
that  she  will  wait  lor  him ;  he  will  not  jxnnit  this — at  length  she 
is  forceil  to  iK-lieve  that  he  does  not  love  her.  What  is  left?  The 
convent,  I'ncle  Cardinal  permits  himself  to  be  used  to  expedite 
her  retirement  from  the  world. 

In  the  second  act  Pritncrose,  having  passed  her  novitiate,  is  sent 
out  in  her  habit  and  accompanied  by  a  nun  to  "nuike  commis- 
sions." Her  first  is  to  her  own  family,  and  there  she  encounters 
Pierre  returned  from  cmnibalistic  Tex.-js  with  a  new  fortune,  able 
to  reveal  his  love  without  dishonor,  and  to  clear  away  the  doubts 
his  abrupt  refusal  had  caused.  Hut  it  is  too  late.  The  lovers 
hold  back  their  tears  ami  Primerose  returns  to  her  cell. 

The  I-'rench  Government,  no  less,  obligingly  provi<lcs  material 
for  a  third  act  ami  a  happy  ending  by  sequestrating  the  property 
of  religious  ortlers  and  banishing  such  sisters  as  refuse  to  return 
to  a  secular  life  and  habit.  The  mother  superior  of  I'rimerosc's 
convent  takes  refuge  in  Ilelgium,  and  writes  to  the  young  woman 
to  join  her,  but  once  convinced — the  Cardinal  convinces  her — 
that  her  spiritual  marriage  is  dissolved,  Primerose  promises  to 
make  herself  and  Pierre  happy.  This  is  the  little  story,  entbel- 
lished,  it  is  true,  by  the  well-known  s|)arklc  of  the  collaborators, 
and  made  moving  by  the  artful  use  of  old  devices.    To  make  it 


go  surely  required  the  resources  of  the  Coinedie  I'rauvaise,  oi 
actors  and  decorations. 

The  opportunities  of  M.  .^nthclme's  play  fall  to  the  men  of  the 
cast.  This  is  as  it  sliould  be  in  a  theme  so  masculine  as  a  story 
of  the  old  Samurai,  a  caste  which  no  longer  exists  in  Japan.  The 
lime  is  one  of  transition,  falling  at  the  period  of  the  linal  ex- 
tinction of  these  noblemen,  and  jierhaps  at  the  bcginnmg  uf  the 
reign  of  the  progressive  emperor,  who  died  last  August.  This 
dignitary  appears  impressively  in  the  last  scene  of  the  final  act 
of  "I.Tlonneur  Japonais,"  and  the  words  which  he  speaks  to 
bring  down  the  curtain  foretell  the  cxtirjtation  of  all  antique 
model.>>,  including  that  of  honor.  The  play,  as  a  dramatic  com- 
position, seems  to  go  back  to  the  date  of  the  "Tour  de  \csle"  and 
similar  pieces  where  common  intrigue  and  simple  breakage  of  a 
certain  conunandment  were  not  sufllcicnt  theatrical  food  for 
Parisians,  whose  palates  demanded  monsters  of  virtue  and  vice 
with  nuirdcrs  interpolated  —  a  vast,  delightful  complication  of 
crime.  Vagoro,  the  hero  played  by  Joube,  I'rince  Osaka  by  Dcs 
Jar<lins,  and  the  other  male  characters  have  everything  to  do  with 
the  plot,  and  Mile.  Dehnas,  very  much  admired  at  the  Odeon,  was 
obliged  to  be  contented  with  "Qirysantheme,"  a  small,  decorative 
bit. 

.Ml  things  considered,  the  tragedy  of  "Japanese  Honor"  is  a 
detent  tragedy  ;  it  may  be  almost  said,  provokingly  decent.  True, 
one  of  its  acts,  the  third,  passes  in  a  teahouse,  where  the  char- 
acters of  the  ladies  are  no  better  than  they  should  be,  but  the 
spectator  is  tixi  wide  awake  not  to  be  sure  that  Vagoro  is  passing 
his  time  there  not  because  he  loves  loose  company,  but  that  he 
may  hoodwink  his  enemies  into  believing  that  he  has  fallen  out 
of  honor,  and  so  he  in  a  Insttcr  |x»sition  to  perfect  his  conspiracy 
against  them.  We  feel,  throughout,  that  Vagoro  is  an  amiable 
Japanese,  driven  by  fate  to  commit  crimes  of  which  murder  is 
but  one,  and  for  him  we  have  all  through  the  warmest  sympathy. 

The  plot  of  the  piece  turns  on  an  incident  which  Western  minds 
would  consider  trivial,  while  Orientals  esteem  it  of  deep  conse- 
quence. In  order  to  compliment  I'ritice  Sendai,  a  fellow  noble- 
man, Prince  Osaka  presents  him  with  a  fan  signed  by  a  famous 
painter,  Yorinohon.  The  recipient  of  the  gift  is  delighted,  and 
turns  over,  in  his  mind  and  aloud,  to  members  of  his  band  of 
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Samurai,  ways  of  acknowledging  the  compliment,  when  the  "'"!>•  ihnr  (aihvr't  rr|>uiaiion.  This  ii  Yamato,  wlui  hat  <iuiitcd  a  newly 
anist  Vormolxjn  is  introducctl,  looks  at  the  fan,  denies  that  he  wiiUl«l  wifi-.  And  ihi»  man  is  not  of  ihoM  who  tiathtd  his  hand  in  the 
decorateil  it,  and  pronounces  the  signatnrc  a  forgery,    Sendai.     I'l<x'd  "f  <>"'  master,  yrt  In-  is  with  us.   Tell  hint  why.  Ouakami. 


outraged,  begins  at  once  to  thitik 
of  vengeance.  He  accuses  Osaka 
of  insulting  him  by  means  of  a 
counterfeit.  ()s;ika  protests  his 
innocence,  Sendai's  rage  increases, 
and  lie  insults  Osaka  by  striking 
him  across  the  face  publicly 
There  is  nothing  left  for  Osaka 
but  disemlKiNvclment — hari-kari, — 
and  he  suicides  in  this  unpleasant 
but  strictly  Japanese  fashion, 
leuvtiig  to  his  Samurai,  of  which 
band  N'agoro  is  the  chief,  the  task 
of  avenging  him;  not  an  easy 
task,  for  Sendai  is  protected  by 
bis  vast  wealth,  his  numerous  re- 
tainers, ami,  more  th.in  .ill,  by  the 
fricnilship  of  the  Mmperor.  More- 
over, it  is,  or  was,  customary  for 
tl»c  Saimirai  who  have  lost  their 
bead,  to  renounce  home  and  fam- 
ily ties,  and  to  wander  lawlessly 
alxnit  the  c<mntry,  a  band  of 
Koudins.  This  tradition  is  faith- 
fully oliservcd  by  Y.igoro  and  his 
fellows,  and  the  fable  marches 
through  many  disagreeable  incidents,  which  we  are  induced  to 
pardon — nay,  admiringly  to  witness — because  they  are  agreeably 
mingled  with  some  exquisite  display  of  affection,  to  the  denoue- 
ment which  can  be  nothing  less  than  the  violent  murder  of  Prince 
Sendai. 

.\ntique,  it  must  be  admitted,  as  is  the  machinery  of  "L'llou- 
ncur  Japonais,"  the  dialogue  is  not  contemporary  with  the  piece 
by  Dumas,  nor  to  the  "Juif  Rrranl."  which  may  be  callcfl  the 
father  of  this  kind  of  play.  It  is.  on  the  other  hand,  quite  mu<lem 
in  a  certain  nervous  aptness  to  the  >ituati<in,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  following  translation  of  the  concliirling  scene  of  ,\ct  IV ; 

<  i'aiioro's  hrauliful  rfairr/Zifrr  \tiya  has  just  bcvn  married  to  Kinlzci, 
a  Samurai  of  Osaka.  ii7ii'ii  his  thief  rctunis  lo  (all  him  lo  lid  in  the 
ttUttnixalion  of  I'rince  Sfiidai.) 

MiVA  isnfflicaling)  :  K\rn  slxiuld  the  attack  suecn-d.  ihry  would  not 
li't  Prin.L-  Sindai's  murderers  livr.    Yku  arc  lost  In  m*-. 

Y^coao;  Silrnci'.  tny  daughter*  Ktnlzci.  I  have  sct*n  you  grow  up.  T 
admire  your  character,  'ro-night  I  come  to  announce  the  great  honor 
(hat  h.is  lirfallrn  rnii,  and  to  rejoice 
with  Your  friends.  \Vc  arc  glad  to  put 
you  at  our  hca<l.  I>rfau.<e  you  are  a 
trained  warrior,  and  our  society  has  for 
its  cnil  the  forming  of  couragei^us  m';n 

Ki.MZii:    If  I  refuse,  you  will  despise 


Mllr     <!ulnUnt    Wdklnir    ihc  <'urkcrt  Al.iirr    alirt    «tnnin|  fir<t 

|irit<   lur   ir^nly.     Till-   iirOral   haiiXy  mrrtaxi'il   Wr   Mtrii^h.   for  sli« 
b  rwortril  \a  Ibr         in  «n  xlnrnt  fainting  ci>ntl>tMm 


YAOoao:  Before  we  »«t  out  ]  wish 
you  lo  know  what  kind  of  men  you  re- 
fuse to  associate  with.  »o  thai  you  may 
measure  the  depth  of  shame  into  which 
you  fall.  This  m.in  (designating  one  I 
is  Koliayashi,  he  never  was  a  Samurai 
He  never  tt>ol<  the  oath.  Nothing  obliges 
him  lo  follow  us.  Iiul  he  was  a  devoted 
servant  of  his  master.  The  morning 
after  I'rince  (tsaka's  dtath  he  humhly 
solicited  the  favor  of  joining  us.  I  was 
obliged  to  tell  him  thai  in  a  warlike  en- 
terprise nolle  rouki  join  who  was  not 
exercised  in  arms.  He  understood  me; 
he  has  practiced  and  drilled  assiduously, 
and  at  the  t'>rst  sign  he  has  come  hither 
to  aid  in  our  vengeance. 

KoKAVAMii:  1  thank  ynu  again  for 
adiiiitling  a  poor  slave  like  me  in  your 
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I'Viur  acts  I    I  here  y^u  have  a  play, 
,^  miinir  wnrhl,  true  now  as  if  'Iwerc  yesterday, 
Rirofdini!  as  the  finger  of  the  fates 
'I  hose  few.  strange,  simple  aggregates 
Thai  make  up  at  Ihc  basis  of  all  life 
The  story  of  our  human  strife. 
Itirtli,  marriage,  death,  ih-.-  life  to  rome. 
These  arc  the  separate  items  in  life's  sum; 
.And  these  fotir  pictured  on  the. stage 
.Are  all  Ihc  play  from  prehistoric  age. 
Act  one  reveals  temptation's  puny  birth : 
Follows  the  wedding  of  eorruplirm  with  irue  worth. 
Wherom  the  second  crisis  in  the  play  appears; 
Then  at  the  curtain's  rise  upon  act  three 
We  lix)k  upon  ibc  death  of  purity  . 
And  tears  are  in  our  eyes    Hut.  lo! 
.Art  four  breeds  hope  again.    It  is  the  aflergkiw. 

l-i.ii.\npTii  Jririi'rK  M.^ciNirnr 


OcsKAMi:  He  is  Saito,  Takeshi- 
maya's  son.  He  was  not  at  the  taking 
of  the  oath,  but  his  father  was.  That 
father  died  before  ihe  great  day  of 
retribution.  On  his  deathbed  he  gave 
his  sword  to  this  son  and  bade  him 
receive  Ihe  oath  lu  a  legacy. 

Saito:  Happy  am  I  to  be  able  lo 
pr<»ve  my  respect  to  the  memory  of 
ni>  father. 

Y.MKMo:  Tell  him  how  Otori  was 
bound  tt>  us. 

(.)iAi>A.Mi :  He  tenderly  loved  his 
old  mother,  a  woman  like  your  own. 

Yaw»o  Mo  Kinlzei):  You  rcmem- 
lK*r  her-  your  mother? 

Oi-.SK.ssii:  That  mitilc  lady  seeing 
thai  he  hesitated,  fearing  to  leave  her 
aliMie  in  the  world,  killnl  herself  after 
uttering  to  her  son  these  words:  "I 
would  not  M'e  y^ui  unfaithful  to  your 
lord,  out  of  tenderness  for  me  Exe- 
cute your  project." 

t^Tiiiii :  I  have  not  nnly  lo  avenge 
our  iirince.  bui  my  mother  also.  If 
aii>oiie  has  pity  on  Prince  Sendai.  it 
will  not  be  I. 

Ya<.oiiu  (Jo  Kmt:ei) :  °lbesc  are  the 
men   wliose  company   you  disdain. 
They  are  not  exceptional ;  our  i-ountry 
CK>unts  them  liy  millions,  ready  lo  die 
for  llleHr  duly.    Oinsider  well  before  you  refuse  to  join  us. 

KiNTzri  {sadly  \ .  Your  conduct  will  be  admiralile;  I  would  be  one  of 
you  if  I  could.  Kvery  man  knows  what  be  can  tbi.  All  the  Samurai  of 
Usaka  are  not  here.  There  are  others  like  me  who  do  not  feel  obliged  to 
follow  you. 

Yauwo:    Since  you  desire  ihe  safely  of  cowards,  adieu! 
TliK  S^MUBAt:    .Adieu,  Kintzei. 

Or.tKAMi:  Adieu.  Kintzei.  May  the  memory  of  this  night  prove  not 
too  heavy  to  Iwar.    ( They  ga  out. ) 

Miva:  l.et  them  go.  Not  a  man  will  return  from  that  doomed  enter- 
prise. 

Y.u.niui's  Wire:    Well,  is  it  nm  a  Samurai's  profession  to  know  bow 

t»  die? 

KiNTZKi  (dedding  to  /tiiii  his  falher-in-tate) :  Miya,  my  well-bek>vc4. 
adieu ! 

Miva  (freeing  herself  from  the  arms  of  her  mother  and  frteipitating 
herself  into  those  of  Kint:ei^ :    What  do  you  mean? 

KisTiEi:  Do  you  believe  that  a  man  of  my  rank  can  endure  an  affront 
of  this  kind.'    I  would  ha%e  it  here    in  my  heart— forever. 

Miva:   A'ou  swore  to  me  but  an  instant  ago  that  you  live<l  only  for  me. 

Why  have  you  so  quickly  changed? 

Kisizfi:  I  have  looked  shame  in  the 
face,  itecause  I  love  you  with  all  my 
soul.  I  am  going  where  duly  calls  me. 
Heaven  li:u  made  you  loo  rare  a 
creature  ever  to  he  the  wife  of  a  dis- 
honored man!  (lie  rushes  anvy.  and 
.tfi.m  falls  tveefing  in  her  mother's 
arms. ) 

The  tasle  of  an  exhibition  of 

barhari.sm  like  "Japanese  Honor" 
may  be  (|ue5tionr<l  by  .Amcric.in 
audiences;  but  there  arc  in  this 
play  qualities  wliich  should  brinn  it 
success  here.  It  has  a  kind  of  nidc 
hut  robust  moral,  and  it  has  also  a 
sort  of  nobility  of  sentiment.  One 
would  have  to  be  a  genuine  student 
of  historical  Japan  before  he  could 
say  that  the  story  of  this  novel 
drama,  as  a  picture  of  ancient  man- 
ners and  ntorals,  i.s  not  garbled, 
but  having  accepted  the  view  of  a 


n..blc  work.   I  will  cheerfully  shoulder  my  share  of  Ihc  task.  strange  society,  one  would  hc&itatc  to  pronounce  it  untrue  to 

Yacoio:  Here  is  Ouakami,  who  leaves  behind  him  with  two  children    human  nature,  -  \VlU.IS  Steeli.. 
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IIEREVER  you  happen 
to  meet  Sidney  Valen- 
tine, yoM  arc  liable  to 
note  that  lie  wears  a  handsunic  ]>in  in  his  tic.    II  you  chance  to 
meet  him  often,  \ou  will  observe  that  he  alvvavs  wears  the  &:inie 
pin.    There  Is  fnr  this  fulelity  to  a  stickpin  a  conniiendalik-  rea- 
son, whicli  an  e.xainination  of  the  pin  will  revi-al.    It  is  fashioned 
in  the  form  of  a  crown,  beneath  which  is  built,  of  small  diamonds 
like  the  crown,  the  letter  "E,"    U|>on  the  diamond  "l"'  re-sts  a 
fi^nre  seven  wronj;ht  in  rubies.  "Edward         Kinj;  of  England." 
is  the  message  signalled  by  the  actor's  favorite  pin.  It  was  a  Vulc 
gift  from  the  late  King,  after  one  of  three  command  perform- 
ances given  by  him  at  the  behest  of  hi^  sovereign.  i«o  of  which 
were  at  Sandringham,  where  the 
monarch  retired  to  spend  his  birth- 
day anniversaries,  and  where  he  en- 
tertained anil  did  what  he  liked, 
sans  all  court  formalities. 

"Here  I  enjoy  myself  as  docs  any 
country  gentleman."  said  Edward 
\'II  of  Sandringham. 

After  another  of  these  command 
performances  Mr.  Valentine  received 
a  similar  token  of  his  monarch's 
gno<l  will,  a  pair  of  slccvc-links  of 
similar  design. 

But  ipiiic  as  much  as  this  the  actor 
treasures  the  evidence  of  the  admira- 
tion of  that  uncrowned  numarch.  the 
American  theatre-going  public.  "M 
last."  he  wrote  on  the  margin  of  an 
.■\nierican  newspa[>er  which  he  sent 
to  his  devoted  wife  in  l.i'ndim.  I'or 
the  newspaper  contained  a  review  of 
the  opening  of  The  Little  Theatre, 
with  "The  Pigeon,"  and  emphasized 
the  versatility  of  Sidney  Valentine, 
whom  we  saw  playing  the  pi>lished 
advocate  in  "The  linltertly  <»)  the 
Wheel,"  and  l.nter  the  .■>iMldc:i  rei>- 
rohatc,  a  gin-soaked,  dnmken  cabby. 

I'or  which  iliscovery  .Xmerica 
makes  claim  to  a  greater  critical 
j)erspicacity.  >ince  Mr.  \'alentine  had 
been  playing  in  London  for  twenty- 
three  years,  liaving  left  off  coi|uetting  with  the  provinces  in  t88<j, 
and  held  the  post  of  an  established  and  admired  actnr  in  the 
world's  metrojiolis  frr  that  time,  yet  in  that  long  term  of  service 
no  British  analyst  of  an  actor's  qnahty  had  ever  referred  to  his 
exceeding  versatility.  His  name  had  lieen  c<niplcd  with  "thor- 
ough," "painstaking,"  "finished.  "  "artistic."  but  he  had  to  come 
to  the  States  to  acquire  the  deserved  term,  "versatile."  When 
he  played  in  "The  Terrible  .Meek"  a  Koman  captain,  being  a  voice 
in  the  dark  for  fully  fifty  minutes,  .tndiences  recognized  in  him 
rare  values  of  elocution,  anri  critics  wrote  "very"  and  "remark- 
ablv"  and  "excee<lingly"  liefore  "versatile." 

Mr.  \'alentinc's  nietlnMls  arc  an  example  of  "infinite  jKiin«." 
He  trusts  no  iota  of  a  |)erfon)iance  tn  ihe  iiis]iiration  of  the 
numtent.    Every  inMeetitm.  every  slightest  gesture,  every  niove- 


O  Ijl    >       C  "j.        Ol  mcnt,  is  the  result  of  searching 

KOyalty  S    r  aVOnte    Jr layer    study.    Hi*  rendering  of  a  roIe 

is  as  complete  as  a  master  work- 
man's finished  mosaic.  He  has  been  for  thirty-one  years  on  the 
stage,  his  debut  having  occurred  on  Itoxing  Day.  1881.  at  Welling- 
ton llall,  Dover.  Joining  T.  K.  N'ugent's  Stock  Company  touring 
Wales.  1h>  ran  the  gannit  from  pantomime  to  .Shakespeare.  This 
wandering  repertoire  cinnpjiny  fretjuenlly  gave  six  pieces  in  one 
week,  Iwsides  farces  and  burlesques.  This  hani  but  invaluable 
experience  was  followed  by  a  .similar  one  with  .\lr.  Walter  Scarle 
in  a  siix'k  season  in  Scotlaiul, 

Thus,  according  to  Mr.  V  alentine's  conviction,  he  "was  starte  1 
right."    ('ircinnstances  ciimpclle<l  him  to  play  everv  part  that 
came  his  way.    .\ny  line  the  stage 


a- 
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manager  chose  to  lling  him  uas  lii> 
line.  Thus  was  the  foun<latioil  for 
versatility  laiil.  In  his  opinion,  all 
actors  should  be  versatile.  "He 
should  l)e  able  to  play  any  part,"  he 
says :  "'niat  is  what  .tctors  are  for." 

He  joinc<l  .\lr.  t  oilette's  company, 
jilaying  Richard  Forester  in  "The 
Colonel"  for  two  years.  His  debut 
in  London  was  m.i<le  at  The  I'rince 
of  Wales  Theatre,  plaung  whatever 
the  stage  manager  chrse  and  varying 
from  utility  to  leads  in  ".My  .Awful 
l>ad,"  "The  Liar."  "\  (^inie  of 
Speculation"  ami  "Cut  <  >IT  With  a 
Shilling." 

Vet  a  taste  of  this  quality  as  an 
act«>r  wa»  suflicient  to  lead  Eclward 
Coniplon  to  assign  him  Ihe  roles  of 
N'onng  Marlowe.  Joseph  Surface. 
Captain  Dudley  SnuKith.  and  The 
S<piirc  in  "David  (iarrick."  In  1886 
he  played  Tony  Lumpkiiis  in  "She 
Stoops  t<i  CoiMiuer"  with  signal 
success.  This  engagement  at  the 
.■^irand  Theatre  aligned  him  with  the 
London  favi-rite  player>. 

Serirnis  illness  menacing  his  career 
on  the  stage,  even  his  life,  followed 
.Hid  continued  for  two  years.  Re- 
covering, he  joined  Sir  Cliaric* 
Wynilham's  company,  remaining  at  the  Criterion  for  finir  years, 
during  which  he  was  never  out  of  the  cast.  Hy  the  following 
year,  when  he  achieved  <listinction  in  the  role  of  Diggory  in 
"She  .Stoops  to  C'onqucr."  it  became  apparent  that  the  more 
markeil  an  inilividiialily  the  happier  was  he  in  bis  rendering  of 
it.  He  received  emphatic  testimonv  of  this  when  he  played  Mr. 
Stoach,  M.l'.,  in  "  The  Itauble  Shop,"  with  such  force  that  the 
pit  angrily  jeered  the  |H-rson  ami  utterances  of  the  character  he 
portrayed.  .Subse<piently  he  went  to  the  vaudeville.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  he  was  a  member  of  the  L>ceum  Companj  .  .\s  a 
member  of  Sir  Henr_\  Irving's  c-onipany  he  playeil  Nathan  Old- 
worthy  in  "Nance  Oldfield."  Jerome  in  "The  Lyons  Mail," 
and  I^imiccl'it  <  lobbo  in  "'Hie  .Merchant  of  Venice." 

F'atti  ksov. 
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IT  has  long  been  prophesied  an<l 
at  laM  (he  prediction  is  cominK 
true — the  American  stage  i^  re- 
(iccniinf;  itself.  In  lbi«  the  stage  i« 
only  following  the  lead  of  the  drama 
itself,  which  of  late  lias  hccn  striving 
and  in  a  large  measure  lias  attained 
re<leniplion.  'I'liis  is  self-evident  in 
the  vast  improveniriit  miticeahtc  Imth 
in  the  theuics  and  technic  of  the  plays 
pruiluceil  during  the  last  decade. 

A»  in  most  things  artistic,  we  arc 
far  behind  l-^urupe  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  dramatic  art.  but  we  arc 
fast  gaining  groun<l  ami  there  is  hope 
that  .America  may  )et  leail  the  world 
in  this  art,  as  she  is  <lestined  to  do  in 
other  things  that  make  for  btinian 
progress.  Hut  the  st.ige,  at  least,  has 
much  to  learn  as  yet  from  the  older 
centres  of  art  and  there  are  at  least 
two  Eurojiean  theatrical  movements 
which  as  yet  have  fuun<l  no  counter- 
parts in  America.  These  are  Oberam- 
mcrgan  anri  Itayreutb.  .\n  earnest 
attempt,  however,  is  now  being  made 
to  establish  an  enterprise  in  .America 
which  shall  embody  many  of  the 
features  of  the  Passion  Playhouse, 
and  which  may  in  time  include  all 
that  i>  i)est  in  Wagner's  consecrated 
festival  theatre. 

.As  is  pro]ier,  this  cnleriirisc  cnu- 
nates  chiell>  fnini  the  church,  for  the 
stage  is  the  legitimate  oflT- 
spring  of  the  church,  al- 
though it  lias  long  been 
treated  by  its  mother  as  a 
step-child  rather  than  one  of  its  own  llcsli  and  blood.  Ilut  the 
church  is  beginning  to  realize  its  delinquency  in  this  regard,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  idea  of  this  enterprise  should  have  its 
conception  in  the  oldest  ])lace  of  worship  in  Xcw  York— olil 
St.  Mark's  in  the  Itr)wery.  This  is  largely  due  to  its  energetic 
pastor,  l>r.  William  N'orinan  (iuthrie.  svIuj  tiM>k  charge  of  it  last 
year,  and  who.  among  many  other  innovations,  is  planning  the 
building  of  a  theatre  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  church. 
In  this  be  has  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  professional 
players,  who,  entirely  indeiiendent  and  in  fact  unknown  to  Dr. 
(iuthric,  have  been  working  towards  a  simitar  end,  but  were 
brought  together  at  the  psycludogical  m«mient  and  are  now  IktiiI- 
ing  their  united  efforts  towards  the  redemption  of  the  stage  un 
a  practical  basis.  The  motive  and,  to  some  extent,  the  mctlio«ls 
of  this  enterprise  arc  here  outlined: 

It  must  be  recalled  that  a  beginning  was  ma<1e  last  year  by  a 
performance  of  Lessing's  "Nathan  the  Wise,"  given  f<ir  the  first 
time  in  Knglish,  and  that  rciK-titions  of  this  play,  as  well  as  the 
production  of  several  others  arc  planned  fijc  the  coming  .season 
These  will  naturally  be  limite<l  by  the  lack  of  a  suit^iblc  audi- 
torium and  by  the  membership  of  the  company,  but  it  is  expected 
that,  by  the  beginning  of  another  scavm.  the  coiii|iany  will  mus- 
ter a  full  quorum,  .siitlicient  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  have 
a  theatre  <if  its  i-wii.  The  latter  .icbicvement  is  to  some  extent 
contingent  u|>on  the  former  an<l  the  much  more  dilTicult  of  at- 
tainment. It  is  comparatively  easy  to  build  a  theatre.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  organize  a  company  of  competent  artists  to  play  in  it.  It 
is  in  the  Impe  of  augmenting  the  nucleus  of  such  a  company 
which  alread)  exists  that  this  article  is  written.  Idealism  still 
exists — nay,  it  persists.  Men  are  still  hitching  their  wagons  to 
stars  and  arc  doing  it  more  and  more  fre<|uently.  .All  sorts  of 
conditions  of  vehicles  are  to  be  found  in  the  procession.  Surely 
the  cnr  of  Tlicspis  w  ill  not  be  lacking. 

The  .stage  is  the  compendium  of  all  the  art.s,  of  many  of  the 
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sciences  anrI  crafts,  and  has  had  in 
the  past,  as  well  as  to  some  extent  in 
the  present,  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  private  and  public  affairs  of  men. 
.All  art  is  sacreil  in  its  origin,  and 
es[>ecially  so  the  dramatic,  growing  as 
it  did  out  of  the  ancient  mysteries, 
when  consecrateil  men  wrote  and  cii- 
acte<l  the  plays  which  conveyed  to  the 
populace  in  acceptable  form  the  teach- 
ings they  w'oulil  not  have  .ipprcciatcd 
otherwise.  I. ike  other  sacred  things, 
in  process  of  time,  it  fell  fnwi  its 
high  estate  and  was  degraderl  and  sold 
into  bonil.ige  to  .Mamm<in.  But  a 
renaissance  occurred  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  is  to  be  note"!  that  every 
such  rebirth  had  a  sacred  origin;  as, 
for  instance,  the  mintdc  and  morality 
pla\s  of  the  .Middle  Ages.  Every 
such  renaissiince  was  more  or  less  a 
redemption,  and  in  our  <lay  there  is 
again  great  need  of  an  awakening. 
Again  the  stage  has  fallen  from  high 
estate,  for.  while  it  never  had  a  great- 
er technical  perfection  than  at  present, 
it  has  never  been  so  uttcrl)'  commer- 
cialized. This  is  especially  true  in 
.Anglo-Saxon  countries,  and  tiKire 
especially  in  .America,  a  fact  only  too 
well  recognize<l  and  deplored.  There 
is  need  of  a  <llagnosis  of  the  disease 
and  the  application  of  a  remedy. 
The  plan  is  as  follows:  .\  niim- 
tier  of  artists  arc  bin<ling 
tlicinsclves  together  in  a 
coiiipany.  ileterininc<l  to 
make  their  influence  felt, 
not  only  through  the  cleanliness  and  uprightness  of  their  own 
lives,  but  also  through  their  art.  To  this  end  they  must  of  neces- 
sity have  got  beyon<l  any  incentive  of  gain,  vanity  or  ambition. 
They  must  lie  willing  to  give  their  services  freely  an<l  in  return 
content  themselves  with  that  minimum  which  will  suffice  for  their 
needs.  For  this  last  ]K>iiU  there  are  two  reasons,  a  .spiritual  and 
an  economic  one.  Firstly,  that  in  any  endeavor  which  has  a 
spiritual  basis  .su|>crfluity  is  a  hindrance;  and.  .secondly,  that 
by  the  lessening  of  expenses  it  will  be  |Kjssible  to  bring  the  drama 
in  its  highest  fonn  within  the  reach  of  the  multitudes  who  arc 
now  denied  the  benefit  of  its  mess.igc  on  .iccount  of  prohibitive 
cost.  .A  high  ideal,  tnily,  and  impossible  of  realization,  it  may 
l>e  tboiiglit.  an<l  yet  it  is  realized  often  in  other  spheres  of  activity. 
Thousands  of  nien  anil  women  do  thus  consecrate  tlicinsclves  to 
the  church,  charity,  missionary  work.  etc.  Some  artists  do — 
musicians,  painters,  even  [xicts.  Hut  alas!  few  histrionic  artists, 
though  they  have  greater  need  of  it  than  any  others,  for  the  truly 
great  actor  must  have  a  keen  and  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  otherwise  he  cannot  tnily  portray  it.  Knowledge  of 
others  can,  however,  be  gained  only  by  knowledge  of  self,  and 
CMn(|iiesl  of  art  can  only  come  through  conquest  of  self.  This  at- 
tainment is  doubly  dinicult  in  his  case,  for  the  nature  of  his 
work  requires  that  he  should  lay  open  the  recesses  €if  his  inmost 
soul  to  the  public  ga/e;  something  which  no  one  ctn  d<i  without 
deterioration  unless  the  act  is  ]>crformed  as  a  sacred  function,  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  glory  of  (iod  and  the  service  of  men  This 
means  high  attainment,  but  not  an  impoiisible  one.  and  when  the 
desirability  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  a  realization  of  this  ideal 
is  recognized  many  fine  souls  who  now  ilevote  lliemselves  to 
fithcr  altruistic  work  will  seek  the  stage,  ami  then  it  will  become, 
even  more  than  in  the  distant  past,  a  potent  factor  in  tin:  evolu- 
tion of  the  race. 

I  ct  it  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  this  enterprise  is  to 
be  self  supporting,  as  indeed  it  must        iCouiiHued  oit  fage  t'ii") 
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Reminiscences  of  America's   Oldest  Actress 

Mil.  V.i/  Smilli  is  thf  oldat  atln  ft  ox  (/!<■  .l«ii'»i<art  sloi/r.  In  lur  ri(;/if)'-J<'i  «irrf  yfiir  ihf  has  tinishtd  the  exUnmt  mtmoirs  from 
kAi'iA  ihf  I  iirMne  .\Ui.\zixi:.  embairasstJ  l>v  Ihf  matt  vf  luh  maltrial,  hat  made  thf  ejid-rfli*  lhal  foilotu.  Her  book  might  affrofri- 
alfl)  br  iijiKi'if  JViirj  UN  Ihf  .  I mi'rriiiit  .Vki>;i'."  fur  lajl  May  the  n'lfbralid  that  memorabli-  nifihl.  half  a  ti'ulnrx  ago.  uheii  the  made 

her  del'itl  I'll  Ihe  tlage  of  Ihe  fomnut  llotl"»  Museum,  vf  u  h  i  h  her  father.  11'.  II.  Sedley.  had  been  dirednr  for  /tirwlv -ft  <■  yeart.  Her  mother. 
Sarah  Hiddle.  was  oue  of  tht  most  fnfular  ailretscs  of  that  lime.  Mrs.  .Smith,  -.i-hite  a  musiiian  and  comedienne  of  high  mrril,  achieved 
her  grtalesl  mecfst  at  Ihe  Purlroyti  i>l  old  iiomeu.  She  has  been  ih:  Surie  of  many  luliels  She  flayed  with  Poolh  and  Harrelt.  tt'i/A 
Lester  H  allaek  and  IHoii  ItoHcieaull.  fames  .1.  Heme.  Kiehard  ManiMd.  Kote  I  vnh'am  and  l-.dilh  I(',viiri-  .Mttlhisoii.  Ueginniu);  her  Ihe- 
elrieal  (a<eer  as  long  ago  at  May  i.\  /fi/.  its  .l/i»»<;.'f  v  i«  '"/  'ir  Ko  tith  I'iamond,"  VoAh  /:.  (h^ent.  the  it  roundiitg  it  into  Ihe  present 
and  fuiurr  I'y  o  n. .i-.viii'a  ii'iiffiiiT  rereiiilv  siiii'd  ;,,lh  Mi.  I'j.'J  Ileitis,!' 


AI.THOl'flU  rcaml  in  tlic  atinosplicrc  uf  the  tlicalrc,  my 
tastes  inclined  me  in  the  direction  of  domestic  life,  there- 
fore the  stage  did  nut  )K.isse«s  any  alluring  cliarni  f i  ir  me ; 
but  after  endeavoring  to  provide  fur  the  ncccysitics  of  my  little 
family  hy  teaching  music  I  was  forced  to  ahand(m  nty  attempts 
to  earn  a  liveliliooil  hy  this  means  and  acce]U  the  more  lucrative 
promise  of  income  which  the  stage 
presented  to  nic. 

I  asked  my  father,  \V.  H.  Se<l- 
ley,  who  for  twenty-live  years  was 
stage  director  of  the  lloston 
Museum,  to  give  nic  instnictiim. 
which  he  flatly  refUM'il  to  do. 
saying:  "Select  s<iine  smill  jKirl — 
do  not  attempt  to  he  tiM>  amhitious 
— something  in  which  you  can  in- 
troduce your  nmsic.  I  will  see 
your  performance,  and  if  I  think 
you  eshihit  any  ability,  after  that 
I  wilt  give  you  my  aid.  I  want  t<> 
see  what  you  can  di)  alone," 
Therefore,  as  .Mrs.  Sedley  lirown. 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  on  the  niglit 
of  May  IJ,  lW>j,  I  made  my  first 
appearance  on  any  >:agc  as 
Margery  in  "The  Kough  Diamond," 
with  J<ihn  ( >wcns  as  I'ousin 
Joe,  for  the  benefit  of  K.  L.  Daven- 
port, a  uvosi  interesting  man  ami  a 
fine  nature,  for  wh<isc  abilities  I 
had  always  entertained  an  earnest 
admiration.  In  additii.in  to  the 
claims  of  the  beneficiary,  the  jxipu- 
larity  of  my  parents  and  the  social 
interest  attached  to  ttiy  debut  in  my 
native  city  combined  to  make  the 
occasion  an  attractive  one  and  re- 
sulted in  the  net  sum  of  twelve 
hiindre<l  ilollars  being  placed  at  the 
dis{x>sal  of  .Mr.  Davenport.  The 
newspapers  spoke  flatteringly  of 
my  success  and  before  long  I  made 
my  .second  appearance  in  public  at 
the  I'oston  Museum  on  the  occasion 
of  my  father's  heneill  as  Marie  in  the  drama  "The  Oiild  of  the 
Regiment."  .singing  all  the  music  of  the  cjpera,  an  unusual  thing 
to  do  outside  the  ()|>era.  .\t  the  ending  of  the  lirst  act.  in  bidding 
adieu  to  the  soldiers,  I  broke  down  completely  with  emotion. 
After  the  curtain  had  fallen,  my  father  said  to  me:  "My  child, 
you  have  one  recpiisite  for  an  artist — earnestness;  but  never  again 
Ijc  so  earnest  as  to  forget  to  act." 

My  third  appearance  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  when  I 
played  (iertrude  in  "The  l.oiin  of  a  l/iver"  for  the  iH-nclit  of 
honest  Tom  (.'onicr,  the  highly  estccmeil  leader  fjf  the  orchestra 
of  that  house.  This  proveil  an  evening  of  coincidences,  for. 
strange  to  say,  it  was  not  only  the  last  benefit  he  ever  had.  but  it 
was  also  the  anniversary  of  the  marriige  of  my  father  and 
mother,  at  which  he  had  officiated  as  grrximsman. 

'Publishrd  >i)  prrmiuion  of  Mri.  Sol  Smith 


MRS  S< 
Aft  lh«  nurk*  In 


.My  ability  for  the  stage  having  been  sufliciently  imlicatcd  by 
the  success  which  had  attended  me  in  my  lirsl  steps,  and  no  en- 
gagement presenting  it'>elf  at  home,  1  came  to  New  York,  ap- 
plied at  the  W  inter  (jarden  for  the  Summer  season  ami  secureil 
an  opening  in  .\ugiist,  iWu.  to  appear  as  Margery.  This  was  the 
real  iH-giiining  of  my  professional  career.  The  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing myself  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public  made  the  occasion  uf  niy 
metropolitan  debut  one  of  serious 
im|>()rtancc.  I  hacl  my  own  living 
to  earn,  my  children  to  rear  and 
educate.  I  went,  very  pro|)erly  I 
think,  to  the  editors  of  the  various 
newspapers,  stating  my  case  and 
asking  the  favor  of  their  attention 
and  kindly  consideration,  which,  I 
am  pleased  to  say.  they  courteously 
e\teiide>l.  all  licstowing  a  favorable 
venlict  on  my  efforts.  Laura  Keene 
attended  the  i)erformaiice  on  the 
nccasion  of  my  second  appearance 
in  New  York  and  engaged  me,  af- 
fording  me  excellent  opportunities 
in  many  delightful  plays  she  was 
producing  at  the  lime.  I  was  very 
happy  in  such  parts  as  Sophia  in 
■' The  Road  to  Kuin"  and  Cicrtrude 
ill  "The  Little  Treasure."  My  per- 
sonality was  adapted  to  vaudeville 
and  burlesque ;  my  hair,  abunilant 
and  fair,  had  the  touch  of  gold 
which  distinguished  one  branch  of 
my  family.  This  attribute  was  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  for  nw  the 
title  role  of  a  play  in  which  I  ap- 
peared, t-alled  "lilondette."  Hollow- 
ing this  cngagentent,  I  became  as- 
six-iatcd  with  Mrs.  John  Wood. 
.\mong  other  pieces,  I  supported 
.Mrs.  W'oixl  in  "Brother  and  Sister," 
"Pair  One  With  (iolden  Locks," 
and  ".Vctrcss  By  Daylight,"  at  a 
siilary  of  thirty-five  dollars  per 
week  and  a  cleir  half  benefit.  .My 
benefit  was  given  me  after  Mrs.  Wixid's,  which  took  place  at  the 
di :>e  of  the  season.  I  had  one  hundred  dollars  more  in  the 
house  than  .Mrs.  WtHxI.  but  this  was  on  account  nf  the  weather — 
mine  a  tine  evening.  Mrs.  Wixxl's  very  stormy.  My  bill  was 
".\ctress  By  Daylight."  in  which  I  jdayed  a  delightful  soubrettc 
part,  and  "(iood  for  Xoiliing." 

M  the  termination  of  that  .season  1  accepted  a  short  engage- 
ment at  the  Boston  'Hieatre.  during  which  I  played  Lazavillo  in 
"Don  Ca-sar,"  .Maria  in  "The  School  for  Scandal."  (ieorgina  in 
".M<mey"  and  l-'ly  in  "The  t'<dleen  Bawn."  One  niglit.  in  the 
scene  where  Danny  Mann  throws  Kly  into  Ihe  water,  the  trap 
which  was  in  readiness  for  .Miles  and  Kly  to  ascend  was  left 
open.  I  was  thrown  the  wrong  way,  anil  .seeing  the  open  trap  I 
screamed  an  loudly  that  the  attention  of  the  cariicntcrs  l>clow  was 
attracted.  Inking  up.  they  saw  my  danger  and  calling  a  number 
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i>l  tlicir  coiiiratlcs 
tlicy  arrantjeiJ  tl)eni- 
sclvcs  in  sucli  a  way 
as  to  caich  me  as  1 
fell,  tliercby  saving 
Illy  life. 

This  engaKcnieiil 
was  brutight  to  a 
close  liy  tlic  <Icalh  of 
Mr.  \V.  R.  lilake. 
wh(i  was  taken  ill 
while  I'laying  Sir 
I'eter.  I  was  the 
Maria.  In  the  last 
scene,  as  he  did  not 
enter  on  his  cue,  I  went  off, 
and  foiuid  him  at  the  back  of 
the  MaRe  in  groat  pain.  I  iti- 
iisled  ii|Hin  his  returning  to  the 
stage,  wliich  he  did ;  but  he 
couUI  nut  articulate  a  word. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ik'nnctt  Harrows 
(Lady  Tca/lc)  did  all  that  she 
coulil,  tint  the  curtain  was 
dr(>]i)ied  anil  the  pixir  <ild  gen- 
tleman was  carried  into  the 
grccnroinn  and  laid  upon  the 
floor  unconwious.  lie  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  be  removcil 
that  night.  The  nc.\l  morning 
I  went  to  the  hotel  and  did  not 
leave  him  mitil  a  nurse  came 
late  in  the  afternoon.  The  fol- 
lowing day  I  went  to  him  and 
remained  until  he  pasM;d  away. 
I  gathtrert  iiigi-ther  all  his  valu- 
ables an<l  vent  theni  to  the  safe 
of  the  lintel.  ;tddrcN<cil  to  Mrs. 
I  Hake,  w  ho  had  not  yet  arrived. 

I  retnrncil  to  the  Winter 
(ianlcn.  .\cw  York,  then  under 
the  able  management  of  William  Stuart,  acting  Mrs.  Swans- 
down  in  ■■  Everybody "s  l-ricnd,"  and  .Margery  in  "The  Hough 
Diamond,"  John  S.  flarke  Wing  the  stellar  atlmction  as  "Major 
llelJools  and  Cowin  Joe.  Tliis  bill  ran  for  sixteen  weeks.  Dur- 
ing my  connection  with  this  house,  our  greatest  .American  actor. 
.Mr.  Kdwin  IJooth,  made  his  long  run  in  "Hamlet."  During  this 
memorable  euKasemeiU  Mrs.  F.  S.  Oianfrau.  the  leading  la<ly, 
was  very  ill.  I  was  taken  out  of  the  part  of  <  )sric  and  went  on 
as  Ophelia  for  a  week. 

I  also  assisted  Mr.  Henry  I'lacide  in  "Cartouche."  in  which  I 
was  assigncil  the  soulirette  |>art.  Mr.  l<i>lH>rt  Stopcl,  husband  of 
Matilda  Heron  and  fatiier  of  I'.ijou  Heron,  was  leader  of  the 
orchestra  anil  com]Ki>cd  a  song,  the  words  of  which  were  written 
cxi>ressly  for  mc  by  the  lamented  Cleorge  .-Xmohl,  "'Hie  Heart 
of  Miillothian"  was  performeil  for  my  benefit;  I  had  the  assist- 
ance in  the  cast  of  my  father,  who  came  on  from  llosHm,  making 
his  last  ap|>caranrc  in  New  York  on  this  occasion. 

During  the  season  of  iWifi  I  went  to  California  in  lltc  inter- 
est of  Dion  lloucicaiilt  and  H.  H.  House,  to  produce  ".\rrah 
Na  I'ogiie"  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  then 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  Whcatlcigh.  Mrs.  Judah,  the 
"old  woman"  of  the  company,  was  a  great  favorite  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  there  was  no  |Kirt  for  her  in  ".\rrah  Na  I'ogiie." 
Tlicrcforc,  in  response  to  an  appeal  which  Mr,  Whcatloigh  made 
to  mc,  a.sking  if  .something  couUI  not  l>c  done,  I  wrote  in  the  |)art 
of  an  old  beggar  woman  who  ha<l  ni>t  one  word  to  say,  but  a 
quantity  of  such  efTective  business  that  Mrs.  Judah  ma<le  a  big 
hit.   Mrs.  Annie  Ycamans  also  .ippcarcd  in  that  production  and 
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tttadc  a  success  m 
the  bam-<l<M)r  jig. 

.Mr.  Whcatlcigh 
was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  New  York 
on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  wife's 
father,  so  1  under- 
took the  manage- 
ment with  great  suc- 
cess. After  'Wrrah 
N'a  I'ogtie"  1  did 
"The  .Mountain 
Sylph,"  "The  llronzc 
Horse,"  and  a  play 
called  ".\madis,"  written  for 
.Mrs.  John  Wo<id  by  a  gentle- 
ntan  of  San  I'Vancisco.  In 
this  last  1  played  a  protean 
part — a  fairy,  a  Iwy  and  a 
peasant,  (inc  night  in  chang- 
ing from  the  boy  to  the  fairy 
1  made  a  mistake  and  changed 
to  the  i>easant.  My  cue  was 
given.  .N'otwithstanding  all  the 
changes  were  made  at  lite 
wing,  I  could  not  rectify  the 
mistake  quickly  enough,  so  the 
curtain  had  to  be  dropped  and 
the  manager  was  obliged  to 
make  an  apology  for  mc.  That 
was  the  tir.st  and  only  staf| 
wail  I  ever  made. 

.'\t  the  conclusion  of  the  rtn 
in  San  Francisco,  I  made  a 
tour  of  the  mining  districts 
with  ".Xrrah  Na  I'ogue. 
an  incident  of  this  trip, 
relate  that  one  night  at  Cireeii 
Valley  I  was  singing  "The 
Wearing  of  the  Circen"  and 


roused  the  audience  to  such  entlitisiasm  that  gold  pieces  were 
showered  upon  the  stage,  in  which  there  were  m>  many  holes  and 
cracks  that  the  next  day  the  stage  hands  picknl  up  ten  dollars  be 
neath  it  and  I  reaped  an  unex|>ected  harvest. 

'I"he  trip  proved  a  monetary  sticce-is  and  I  returned  to  San 
Francisco  w  ith  a  very  comfortable  balance  to  my  account ;  but  it 
di<l  UK-  little  good.  .-\  |)erson  who  abuse<l  my  confulencc  gambleil 
away  thirteen  thousand  dollars,  leaving  me  stranded  in  a  distant 
region  with  hardly  twenty-five  cents  in  my  iwcket,  one  child  at  my 
side  anil  others  to  l)c  provided  for  in  the  F.ast.  .N  benefit  svas  ten- 
dered to  mc  which  resulted  in  replenishing  of  my  cmjity  purse  to 
the  amount  of  eight  hundred  dollars.  On  this  ix-casion  I  was  pre- 
s<'nied  with  a  beautiful  iKnupiet.  in  which  reposed  a  superb  pin, 
earrings  and  sleeve-buttons  of  amethysts  surrounded  by  small 
diamonds.    I  never  knew  who  sent  them. 

IHiring  that  visit  to  San  l-"rancisco  there  were  two  very  severe 
earthquakes.  At  the  time  of  the  first  shock  I  was  silting  at  break- 
fast at  .Mr.  Whcailcigh's  house,  with  Madame  Anna  llishop  and 
a  Mr.  S<|uircs,  who  at  that  time  assisted  Madame  at  her  con- 
certs. .Ml  at  once  there  was  a  fearful  noise.  Everything  was 
thrown  oflf  of  the  table  and  we  all  rusherl  to  the  street.  The 
sight  was  <lreadful.  Mr.  Daniel  Itanilmann.  who  w,is  living  at  a 
hotel  near  by.  ran  down  the  street  in  his  night  shirt,  Iix4:ing  like 
a  ghost.  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  mi  the  corner,  was  crowded  and 
a  number  of  jicrsons  were  injured  by  all  stjrts  of  debris  falling 
u|>i>n  them.  .\t  the  time  of  the  second  sh<jck,  I  wa.s  sleeping  in 
the  ( Vciilental  Hotel.  I  was  thrown  from  my  bed.  and  my  little 
girl,  who  was  lying  beside  me.  was  nearly  thrown  from  the  win- 
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clow,  all  the  panes  of  glass  being  ilemolisheil.  It  was  a  terrible 
cxi>cricncc. 

On  my  return  to  New  York,  I  apiicared  at  \Vallack"s  in  "Tlic 
Ijincashirc  I^ss."  Mr.  Waltark  saiii  lu  Mis»  Kvtinge  ami  mr: 
"Settle  on  your  colors  between  yourselves,"  Miss  l-'ytinge  sai<l 
she  wouki  wear  black  anil  white;  I  was  to  wear  green  anil  white. 
We  were  iliscovercil  on  the  stage,  Miss  Kyliiige  with  a  black  ami 
white  .siri|>eil  silk.  I  with  a  green  ami  white  precisely  like  it — ami 
the  fiiniitnrc  covcretl  with  blue  anil  white  of  the  same  size  stripe. 
I'lxjr  Mr.  Wallack,  sitting  in  the  box,  helil  up  his  hands  in  horror. 
.After  the  act  he  catne  to  nic  and  said  it  was  really  the  funniest 
picture  he  ever  saw. 

I  was  a  very  quirk  study.  On  one  occasion  I  was  called  upon 
at  fuur  I*.  M.  to  go  un  that  evening  as  I.ydia  Languish,  a  part 
(juite  unfamiliar  ii>  nic.  1  iK-lieve  I  spoke  every  line  that  night, 
and  without  a  rehearsal.  .Another  time.  Miss  (annon  lieing  ill,  1 
was  sent  for  at  eleven  in  the  morning  \<i  appear  that  night  as  Rosa 
I-cigh  in  "Kosedale,"  with  Mr.  Wallack,  at  the  .Academy  in 
Rrooklyn.  About  five  in  the  afternoon  1  received  a  telegram: 
"Your  son,  Scdlcy,  was  skating  and  fell  through  the  ice.  .After 
some  time  he  was  taken  out  unconscious."  I  was  horror-stricken, 
but  I  had  no  tinte  to  think,  for  just  then  Mr.  Wallack  came  for 
me  in  his  carriage  and,  in  spite  of  m>  anxiety.  I  was  obliged  to  go 
with  him.  As  the  curtain  fell  at  the  end  of  the  act  where  Kosa 
is  supposed  to  bind  up  Elliot  Grays  ami,  her  back  being  to  the 
audience  the  curtain  hit  my  head — not  very  hard  or  I  should  not 
be  here  to  mention  it ;  but  it  stunned  me  anri  I  reinaine<l  uncon- 
scious twenty  minutes.  I  was  very  weak  during  the  remainder  of 
the  play  and  terribly  worried  about  my  boy,  although  a  telegram 
bnci  been  received  during  llic  evening  saving  that  all  danger  wa* 
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over.    Hut  iny  anxiety  during  that  evening  ntay  In;  imagined. 

While  under  .\lr.  Wallack 's  managcuK-tu  I  was  M-nt  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  ciMintr>  in  a  sensational  drama  calleil  "l.f)st  at  Sea." 
During  one  of  the  jierformances  a  flashlight  was  >prung  tiM)  near 
iiK".  and  though  my  life  was  savcil  through  the  presence  of  mind 
of  .Mr.  I_  R.  .Sliewell,  I  lay  for  a  month  at  SpringfieM.  seriously 
injured.  The  flame  caught  my  hair,  which  wa>  hanging  over  my 
shoulders,  and  I  was  very  severely  burned.  Dear  Lizzie  Mad- 
dern.  mother  of  ,\lrs.  Minnie  .\l.nldern  Fiske,  nursed  me  night 
and  <lay.  When  I  had  sufliciently  rccovereil  to  reappear,  I  was 
made  the  recipient  of  a  benelil  given  at  Wallack's  Theatre.  It 
was  not  until  a  year  later  that  I  was  able  to  resume  my  profes- 
sional labors.  When  I  ilid  return  to  the  stage  I  joined  the  com- 
pany of  Miss  Jane  Cotmibs.  ap|K-aring  in  various  light  comedy 
parts  in  such  plays  as  "The  Wife's  .Secret, Ilie  School  for 
Scandal"  and  "The  Hunchltack,"  which  formed  the  features  of 
licr  rcfxrrtoire.    ( hi  June  ii,  I  was  married  to  .\!r.  Sol 

Smith,  one  of  Nature's  noblcnien. 

Before  my  marriage.  .Mr.  Smith  exacted  a  promise  that  I 
would  never  act  again,  as  he  diil  nut  wish  his  wife  to  work,  hav- 
ing plent\  of  means  to  take  g<K)d  care  of  myself  ami  family.  Rut 
Ibe  promise,  lightly  made,  was  not  destined  to  be  kept  very  long 
While  on  our  honeymonn.  which  we  spent  in  London,  we  were 
ilining  one  evening  w  ith  the  Chippemtales  at  Cimberwell.  .Among 
the  distinguished  guests  was  Mrs.  Stirling,  who  was  considered 
the  greatest  living  Nurse  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  She  was  very 
fond  of  Mr.  Smith,  he  having  visited  her  many  years  before. 
She  .said:  "St)l,  dear,  \our  *vife  will  make  a  great  Nurse  one  of 
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these  days."  "\o,  no,"  said  my  husband.  "She  has  |>roinisc<l 
me  that  she  will  nut  ifyi  ujKin  the  stage  again."  Mrs.  Stirling 
shook  her  hea<i.  "Ill  luck  often  cuine>  when  yuii  least  e.x|>ect  it. 
One  never  can  tell."  she  sai<l.  "Why  do  you  think  Iliac  she  would 
be  good  as  the  N'ursc?"  asked  my  husband.  "N'o  one  will  ever 
compare  with  you."  To  this  the  dear  old  lady  replied:  "She  has 
a  big  requisite  that  I  do  not  possesi — pathos;  I  can  tell  that  by 
talking  with  her." 

1  asked  Mrs.  Stirling  why  so  many  clever  actresses  made  the 
Xurse  so  old  and  decrepit  and  drcssexl  her  so  i>cculiarly.  She 
was  Juliet's  nurse,  having  lost  her  own  baby.    How  could  she 


have  been  so  nuich  older  than 
Lady  Capulet.  who  was  only 
thirty-six  at  jidict's  birth.'  As 
Italian  women  mature  so  early 
it  would  have  been  imixwsible 
for  the  \ursc  to  be  so  olil. 
,\s  to  her  lameness,  she  was 
born  lame.  The  loss  of  teeth 
meant  nothing,  as  many  lose 
their  teeth  at  twenty.  Mr>.  Stir- 
ling replied:  "My  dear,  I  see 
you  have  marked  these  points 
and  you  arc  right.  She  was  an 
Italian  duenna,  not  an  old  Cur- 
tis in  'The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  as  she  i$  u  s  u  a  1 1  y 
dre^secl."  Mrs.  Stirling  gave 
me  her  picture  in  the  part,  tell- 
ing me  the  colors,  and  1 
copied  it. 

Afy  visit  to  Ijondon  was  very 
enjoyable.  The  courtesy  of  the 
Knglish  theatre  managers,  during 
tiur  slay  was  overwliclming  in 
every  way.  One  night  we  dined 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  liatcman,  and 
afterwards  went  to  the  Lyceum, 
where  wc  occupied  Mr.  Bale- 
man's  box.  The  play  was 
"Fanchim."  the  title  role  being 
played  by  Miss  Isabella  Bale- 
man.  Henry  Irving,  then  a 
young  man.  was  attempting 
Laudry  Barbeau.  I  really  never  • 
have  seen  anything  so  bad. 
Huring  one  of  the  acts  Mr.  Bale- 
man  came  to  the  h<ix.  .Mr. 
Sinilli  saiil:  "I'or  go<Klne.ss  sake, 
l'up,i  (we  .ill  called  .Mr.  liatc- 
man papa  \.  have  Vfiu  ni>  person 
in  your  comjiany  that  ynu  could 
give  that  |>art  lo?  Mr.  Irving  is 
atrocious."  "Yes,  yes,"  said 
I'apa,  "I  know  that;  but.  Sol. 
mark  my  words,  that  young  man 
is  going  to  make  a  big  mark  as 
a  producer  and  an  actor  of  cer- 
tain parts  before  he  is  much 
okler.  I  am  now  giving  him  his 
experience."  Certainly  Papa 
was  right.  Where  shall  we  find 
a  second  .Sir  Henry  Irving? 

Miss  .Adelaide  Neilson  had 
been  rehearsing  "Komco  and 
Juliet."  She  nbjcctcd  to  the 
lady  who  rehcarseil  the  Nurse, 
and  I  was  asked  as  a  great  favor 
to  do  it.  It  was  the  lirst  old 
woman's  pari  iliat  I  was  called 
upon  lo  play,  and  I  objected  on  accomit  of  the  short  time  given 
to  prepare  myself,  for  the  request  was  made  on  a  Monday  and 
the  play  was  to  be  |>erforme<l  the  following  Tbur&tlay.  However. 
I  did  it.  I  had  already  committeil  the  words  to  memory,  .-is  I 
had  a  good  many  other  f»arts  that  I  never  cx])cctc<l  to  play — 
simply  to  improve  and  cultivate  myself;  so  I  consented  and  pro- 
ceeded lo  have  my  costume  made.  It  was  not  much  to  do,  as  it 
was  very  sim[>lc.  When  I  went  upon  the  stage  dressed  for  the 
part  Miss  Neilson  exprcs<e<l  surjirise  and  delight  at  the  correct- 
ness nf  my  c<tsiume.  which  was  a  reprotliiction  of  the  one  worn 
by  Mr>.  Stirling  and  copied  from  the         iContinuti  o»  /vfc  vi> 
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Three  new  styles 


Victor- VklroUH  X.  $78 
XI.  $100  „  U..T.  .K„  VlelQT-VictroU  I 

The  j,'rcatc.st  feature  about  these  new  instruments  is  the 
unequaled  tone  which  has  given  the  Victor-Victrola  its 
supremacy  anionjj  musical  instruments. 

There's  nothing  new  about  that  of  course,  for  this 
wonderful  tone  characterizes  every  Victor-Victrola. 

The  newness  of  these  three  instruments  is  in  the  design, 
and  the  improvements  are  really  astonishing. 

More  beautiful,  more  artistic,  more  complete — and  with 
no  increase  in  price. 

The  greatest  values  ever  offered  in  this 
greatest  of  all  musical  instruments. 

Any  Victor  dralcr  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gUdly  «Ii.nv 
><ni  thcM  instrunicnis  and  play  any  niUHic  yuu  wish  to  hfu. 

Victor  TaOoBc  MkchiM  Co,  Cam^  N.  J,  U.  S.  A. 

I Always  ui»e  Victor  Machmea  wtth  Victor  Records  I 
and  Victor  Needle*— Me  (lymUnalion.  There  it  I 
no  other  way  lo  get  the  uncqu^ted  Victor  tone,  I 

Victor  Vict  rola 


New  Victor  Keconla  mtm  on  •air  at  all  dvalera  on  the  28lh  of  each  month 
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YOU  WILL  FEEL  FINE 

after  a  rclrcsliinj;  shainjvto  and 
!>ath  with  Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

Il»  creairv  la-hrr  is  rcju'cnt  «tih  the  fragrance  of  the  pine 
wooJh.iinpartiny  jii  immediate  nenMtionot  tic»nlinei»aivJ  vigor. 

Packer's  Tar  Soap 

(PURE  AS  THE  PINES) 

Cleansing,  antiseptic  and  tonic 

lit  routine  id;  m>lntaini  the  health  ol  the  ikin  and  the  riulity 
and  tuMte  ot  the  hair. 

THE  PACKER  MFO.  CO.,  NF.W  VORK 


Dont  blame 
the  razor 


Its  you  r  lather 


tir.i.  ..,>iten  the  beard  by  ntlitjiuit 
N#lufMjly,ynLir  rubbing  brought 


You  ha'i  to 

ill  ih*-  lalber.  ,  . . 

tli*-  btocMl  lo  th«  aurfacr,  oprnrd  ihe  pores  and 
made  the  akin  very  aenailive.  That  brl(>r<l  the 
fjtt  eautiic  In  in  ita  wof  k  and  made  the  aktn 
di^ubly  aeiMitive.  Under  theae  ronditiont  any 
raxor  will  feel  aa  lboU|(h  it  were  pulU 
ing  the  hair  out  inatead  of  cutting  it. 

Mennen's  Shaving  Cream 

dUavair*  •I-'  "  •uWi'tu  tn,  "  a*  tl  lti<?r 

n<>«htr  ••^t*fM  iti*  bcatii  wkiW  l)>e  Uthtr  U 
«Mrk«<l  ufi  An  tlia  face.  ArAtm  •fcaMiv  «a 
fWB  aatrofiM' AiiAtrfai  aaif  ■4a»^.  ' 


A*  k  eaalalm  M  fraa   . 

ibara  ka  na  marttay,  mmd  you  ««« 

BilellHMful.  4-a/iW 

5ampf«  Tu^  Ft** 
aaUMHOMJIC*  .Btwart,  >  J 


Brother  to 

the  costliest 

cars— 

in  comfort, 

riding  ease 

and  silence 

"MaiMtic"  (illuUfatnf)  $IIM 

••OI|r-»k"     -   -   -  flSM 

J JACKSON  AUTOHOIILC  CO. 
lUl  r.  Hu.  SI.   :      JACUON.  ncH. 

MurrAySLAnmans 

Florida  Water 


ror  fully  a  century  the  world 
has  delighted  in  the  me  this 
matrhleat  toilri  prriimir.  It  is  found 
r<  dtesiing-labirt  and  in  the  b<th  roofn 
itid  nunery.  in  evefy  Lutd.  Its  fsaie 
IS  univctuL 

LaWia*  DwiaahW  mB  II. 
Am**!  m  MkMHM't 


L  •  n  m  a  n 

135  Wiirr  Slir.l 


K  •  in  p 
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Wfe  HAVE  BEEN  COAChf  BUILDERS 
OVER  SIXTY  VEARS 


The  Modem  Brougham 

After  Sixly  Years  of  Experience 

The  royal  coachet  of  ev«y  naboa  have  been  handed  down  to 
aucceedtnK  genetalioiM,  lh«Mr  exqiuulc  uofkmaiuhip  and  wonderful 
rjurabtlily  kcrpmg  alive  tradibon  and  >entimenL 

\Vc.  ai  coach  buikJen  for  over  iixly  years,  bull  ibe  Rauch  &  Lang 
l.'-.lnc  with  all  the  exquisite  care  only  ro*ch  buildcis  know,  thai 
<-j(  li  vrliirle  may  last  beyond  ilt  generation  and  be  alwayt  prized 
lor  iti  family  aisocialion  and  tentunrnl. 

n>r  difletencc  between  a  coach  builder's  mailerptecr  and  a 
"lictoey"  product  it  the  difference  between  the  Rauch  &  Lang 
FJectric  and  can  which  are  made  in  a  hurry. 

The  Rauch  6t  Lang  FJrctrK  never  can  be  "comnwn" — it  will 
always  b?  the  car  <A  social  prestige,  and  appeal  to  those  who  know 
that  in  electrics  chcapnm  is  not  a 
mallet  tA  pnce. 

Our  Utol  mmfet*  are  too  di«ttnchvrlv 
Mqi«nac  to  appeal  to  aay  bat  ibow  who  will 
AiwAjrs  bay  the  ben.  Any  Rauch  &  Lang 
MfeiA  wnll  gladly  demoa^Ue. 

The  Rauch  &  Lang 
Carriage  Company 

flevieland 


23<.5  W.  2>ih  Sum 
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At  All  Hotels 

HOTEL  ptoplt  all  eivn  llie  wotid  wjl  b*  (lad  lo  acupl  youi 
"A.  B.  A.  <Ih^un  in  payncnl  ot  Ulls,  TTwy  know  iktf 
tinae  cbrquo  air  taft.  are  gooJ  for  full  vafue,  and  idrntify 
die  sbangrr  (Mrtmimg  thctn. 

Do  niX  aik  ihf  lunrl  nan  lo  •rcrpi  your  unkaown  dtail  ot  chrqur; 
it  n  not  fair  lo  hilB  and  may  Ih-  rslwirrMinlg  for  yon. 

"A.  B.  A."  Cliriioea  (>I0.  S20.  }30  and  $100)  are  h«>«  >ued  u> 
pay  the  way  o<  ihnwaadi  ol  balden  la  all  padi  o(  ike  globe. 

They  ha»»  a  pr»l  ininy  u>a  and  atlvaot^r*  which 
are  dnuibed  in  "The  Bcal  Way  to  Cany  Money."  leal 
free  upon  fcqwpvl. 

Tliia  linle  book  kai  colomj  pjalei  o<  ileanuhip  limnelt 
and  imp.  diieclioM  for  lorwardini  maali.  Llnil-<i  Slatn 
CuitoBU  niln  and  other  needful  iniortnafioo  for  Iravrlefi. 
j_  "  f^'H"  T'-«  C— !.«,.  W.n  St.  Nr-  f„ 

cTi?"    J  *"°  A  B.  A.    C3««e«  auj 


America's  Oldest  Actress 

{CcnhmttlJ  I'cm  ff  1") 


ttiat  distinguished  actress.  I  continued  in  the 
'upport  of  .\delaide  Neilson  during  one  of  h«r 
tiiurs  of  this  country  and  can  express  nothing  bat 
admir;ititin  for  her  rendering  of  the  character  of 
Juliet.  During  our  trip  the  told  me  much  of  her 
rarly  life.  Il'cr  mother  was  an  aclreu.  Before  sbc 
»u  twelve  years  of  age  she  had  become  acquaint- 
ill  with  many  plays,  for  she  read  her  motlier't 
playbooks,  and  it  was  her  childish  custom  to  act 
itefure  an  audience  of  dolls.  She  attended  the 
.Mrihndist  church  and  once  went  out  to  service 
a;  a  nursemaid.  She  was  known  at  this  time  M 
IJr/ie  .'\nn  Bland.  Her  first  appearance  wu 
made  at  tJie  Royalty  Theatre,  Ixmdon,  in  1865, 
:i<>  Juliet.  She  was  then  called  .\dclaide  Lessotu, 
uliich  was  afterwards  changed  lo  Adelaide  Neil- 
sun.  She  paase<l  away  sudiienly  in  Paris,  August 
i<;th,  1880,  and  was  buried  in  Broropton  Ceme- 
tery. Mcr  grave  is  marked  by  a  white  nurUc 
cross,  <^n  which  is  inscrit>ed: 

•TiiKrsui  ANi>  BtAUTiruu  RzsnNc!" 


Many  short  engagements  foimd  me  for  brief 
pciiuds  under  the  direction  of  John  T.  Raymond 
Dirm  Bnucicault,  Leonard  Grovcr,  and  others  of 
npial  note.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
furgct  the  short  but  delightful  experiences  that 
in  support  of  J.  C  Williamson  and  John  E. 
I  itt  rni  brought  me  under  the  management  of  A. 
M  Talmcr,  alike  distinguished  for  his  good  taste 
.ind  business  sagacity  in  dramatic  affairs.  After 
a  lung  illness,  which  debarred  me  from  all  active 
iianiripation  in  dramatic  work  during  the  winter 
■if  KyoH.  I  rise  again  with  strength  renewed  and 
'  II' TKies  repaired,  eager  and  anxious  to  resunie 
duties  in  my  chosen  path  of  labor. 

Afaav  Seduey  Shitb. 


Tha  L^toat  Victor  Reeorda 

.An  Italian  Soxr;  av  C*bi;so.  Lo  ScfaiaTO — 
Ari.i  -Americo  -.\.  C.  Gomez  Caruso's  records 
nf  ltali.in  li.illads  have  been  very  popular  with 
iFic  puti'ic,  even  rivaling  his  operatic  numbers. 
'm  iithir  of  the*e  «onss  is  offereii  this  OKMlth. 
I  •!  It  IS  nne  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  terics. 
I  lir  niimlier  is  one  which  Caruso  used  with  grctt 
success  on  his  last  South  ,\merican  tour,  and  is 
l>y  a  fanuius  Ura/llian  composer. 

Ax  Opehatic  NovriTY  by  Alo*.  In  ItaGaa. 
Lorelcy— .4/1.  dunqut  ei  A/'omeru— CatalanL  This 
opera  by  .Mfrcdo  Calalani  (1854-189J)  was  to 
have  been  nne  of  the  Metropolitan's  novelties 
for  the  igii-12  seafon.  but  was  not  prodacmL 
The  work  was  brought  out  in  Turin  in  i8(X),  and 
in  a  revised  form  in  iikx>  Londun  heard  it  lint 
in  IQ07.  with  a  ca«t  including  Selma  Kuri,  Jonr- 
nel,  Bassi  and  Sainmarco. 

A    MacOoWMX    MEtODY   BY   ZlHBAUST.  Lot^ 

.\go— MacDowell.  Tliis  young  Russian  viofinist 
cannot  complain  of  any  lack  of  wiirmth  in  the 
reception  accorded  his  first  American  tour,  as 
the  audiences  were  most  numerous  and  enlhu- 
liatic.  The  more  one  hears  this  young  artist 
(he  is  only  22I.  the  more  complete  is  the  im- 
pression of  his  seriousness  of  purpose — Done  of 
the  posing,  sensational  straining  for  effects  whidi 
have  marred  the  work  of  many  artists. 

ANonira  Gliick-Houer  Duet.  Stabat  Mater 
■^uu  rit  Aomo— Rossini.  The  poem  of  the 
Stabat  Mater  (Lamentation  of  the  Virgin  Mary), 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  medieval  Ijitin,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Jacobus  de 
Benedidis  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Besides  the 
plain-chaunt  melody  used  in  the  Roman  church, 
there  are  many  musical  settings;  but  by  far  the 
best  known  is  Rossini's  great  composition,  first 
performed  in  P,-iris  in  1842  with  Griai,  Albcr- 
laiii.  Mario  and  Tamburini.  Rossini's  work  has 
been  criticired  as  being  loo  operatic  in  style  for 
church  music,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
grandest  of  church  compositions.  'The  duet  Qttit 
fsl  komo  it  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
numbers,  and  its  noble  strains  are  effectively 
given  by  these  two  singers,  whose  duets  have  set 
a  new  standard  in  the  recording  of  women's 
voices. 

Two  iHrraiitTtKc  Gluck  Reco*m.  Lo,  Hear 
the  Gentle  I jrk— Bishop. 

Natoma— Spring  Song— Redding-Herbert  This 
air,  the  gem  of  Mr.  Herbert's  successful  Amer- 
ican opera,  occurs  in  Act  II,  immeiliatrly  after 
Barbara's  arrival  at  the  fete  with  her  train.  It 
IS  a  brilliant  song  of  happiness,  love  and  ipring- 
time.  with  an  exquisite  accompaniment,  in  whid 
Mr.  Herbert  has  woven  the  songs  of  birds,  the 
rustling  of  leaves,  and  the  breeies  of  spring  with 
marvelous  skill 


ORIAT  SEAB  SPKIltO  WATSK 
SO  cU.  par  casa .  S  glaaa-stopparad  katUas 


BUY  THeM  FROM  YOUR  OWN  BANKCR 

OR  IF  H€  CANNOT  SUPPLY  THCM  AfPlV  .fO 
BANKCRS  TRUST  COMPANY.  N€W  YORK  CItY. 
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An  American  Oberammerg&u 


iivKpcmlcncc  of  cxprrmoii ;  for,  while  th«  key 
iiutc  will  be  ethical,  many  themes  may  come 
wiiliiu  iJiesc  categories  which  may  not  suit 
the  taste  of  the  poweri  that  be  in  church  anil 
state.  Gifts  will,  of  course,  b«  welcome — pro- 
vided they  are  given  unconditionally— even  from 
the  unrignteous  Mammon;  there  is  deep  wisdom 
III  the  Ic^chiPR  that  wc  are  lo  make  ourselves  h:» 
friimla.  No  bcllcr  use  can  be  made  of  "tainted 
money"  than  to  employ  it  in  ways  which  shall 
make' it  difficult  if  not  imjiossible  to  accumulate 
mure  of  ihc  same  kind. 

it  is  not  likely,  however,  (bat  much  of  this 
kind  will  be  forthcoming,  and  fortunately  it  will 
not  be  needed:  for  the  material  needs  of  thu 
rnterjirise  are  already  in  sight ;  in  fact,  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  assured.  If  they  could  be 
jirocurcd  to  do  other  way,  it  would  be  possible 
to  do  so  on  a  strictly  business  basis:  for  after  a 
most  careful  and  conservative  calculation  it  has 
been  found  that  a  suitable  theatre  in  the  right 
locality  could  be  built,  maintained  and  amortiied 
on  its  expected  earninss,  capitalized  as  high  as 
lo  per  cent  This  would  include  even  a  pension 
fund  for  the  participants-  But  it  would  only  be 
possible  if  the  first  condition,  the  fundamental 
one,  is  fuHilledi  namely,  the  freely-given  scrv 
ice*  of  all  who  engage  in  the  enterprise.  This 
means  thai  no  one  will  be  making  any  profit  out 
of  it,  but  on  the  other  band  the  assuraiicc  of  a 
decent  living  is  given,  not  only  duriug  ihr 
period  of  activity,  but  also  in  sickness  and  old 
age.  This  is  more  than  is  the  lot  of  the  va%l 
majority  of  men  and  women;  more.  even,  than 
the  lot  of  most  artists. 

This,  however,  should  no«  be  the  incentive  of 
antone  who  expects  to  participate  in  such  an  eii- 
dcavor.  On  the  contrary,  what  is  needed  is 
artists  of  proved  ability,  even  of  reputation  and 
lame,  if  possible,  to  whom  the  material  ques- 
tion is  a  negligible  one.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  lesser  lights  would  not  be  wanted. 
Indeed,  not  only  artists,  but  artisans  also,  and 
even  ihe  unskilled,  will  be  welcome,  for  in  the 
theatre  manv  activities  are  needed.  The  sacrifice 
on  the  pari  of  the  artists,  especially  the  prominent 
one,  would  be  greater.  |>erhai>s,  but  in  proportion 
would  be  their  privilege  for  service  and  their 
opporiiinilies  for  full  realisation  of  their  art, 
which  under  present  condition*  arc  given  them 
m»»l  scantilv  ami  rarely,  for  their  environment 
is  less  conducive  to  the  development  of  Ihe 
finer  faculties  than  that  of  any  other  body  of 
arlisu— indeed,  it  is  all  but  destructive.  For 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  establishment  of 
such  an  institution  would  be  of  enormous  value. 
It  would  give  Ihe  participants  an  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  their  art  which  it  is  impossible 
at  present  to  attain. 

The  present  mean*  do  not  suffice  to  cover  tlie 
artiiiciality  of  the  stage.  We  feel  lliat  behind  all 
this  splendor  there  is  a  woeful  poverty  of  pur- 
pose. T  he  men  and  women  who  are  sounding 
the  sentiment  of  a  great  poet  are  in  reality  only 
too  often  poor  puppels  animated  by  vanity,  am- 
bition, or  greed  and  gain.  What  is  needed  is  the 
weight  of  personality  behind  tlie  words— person- 
ality not  only  of  the  poet,  but  of  the  player. 
Into  the  presence  of  such  consecrated  effort  the 
spectator  would  come  as  before  high  priests  of 
God;  would  enter  ihe  playlxiuse  a*  he  enters,  or 
ought  to  enter  the  church.  What  we  need,  there 
fnre,  is  the  combination  of  Ihe  perfect  poet,  the 
perfect  playhouse,  the  perfect  players—jier f ect 
not  only  in  art,  but  in  ethics  -men  and  women 
who  would  rise  above  vanity  and  greed,  confin- 
ing themselves  to  their  neeils,  contenting  them- 
selves with  a  minimum  which  would  suffice  to 
kee|>  them  in  health  and  strength  for  iheir  great 
work. 

t  his  is  Ihe  price  which  will  have  lo  be  paid 
for  the  redemption  of  ihe  stage,  the  price  that 
IS  always  demanded  where  any  redemption  i* 
atlrmpted :  Sacrifice,  the  giving  up  of  tlie  lesser 
for  the  greater,  the  joyful  offering  rendered  at 
Ihc  altar  of  humanity  and  God.  Who  is  willing 
lo  pay  this  price,  to  render  this  offering?  Many 
will  lie  reeded,  for  as  yet  only  the  nucleus  of  a 
company  has  been  found,  and  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention to  be  confined  to  one  company.  Such 
consecrated  theatres  are  needed  in  every  center 
of  population,  and  once  the  possibility  and  the 
imctlcabihly  of  one  establishment  of  this  kind  is 
proved,  many  others  will  spring  into  existence. 
The  call  is  therefore  sent  out  for  volunteers 
who  are  willing  to  serve  on  behalf  of  a  great 
cause  Primarily,  dramatic  artists  are  needed, 
but  other  helpers  will  be  welcome. 

Chailes  jAMCa. 

ORCAT  BEAK  SPRINO  WATER 
to  eta.  p«-  c»»»-»  gl»si-stopp»r«d  n<ntl»s 


Sanatogen  brings  new  strength  to 
those  who  have  fallen  by  the  wayside 


WITH  nervout  vitality  broken  down — tligrstion  and  assimilation  tm- 
paiml  — men  and  women — their  u"P  on  li(c  and  succe^t  brokrn— 
fall  byihcwaytide— victim*  of  the  stress  and  loilof  our  modem  life. 
Rut  every  dty,  umlrr  Ju«c  «i*th  mndiiifMis— morr  ami  nwre  mm  ui<l  mmicn  •r' 
learning  lo  apprrriate  ihe  iplendid  hrip  protfeml  hy  Sanalogcn. 

When  ynur  ncrvr*  fly  lignal*  «rf  dwlrew— lellinjf  plainly  tKal  ihry  iwwl  help— 
nuthinK  t«  mare  wrlrome  lhan  Sanafn^'rii  —  tnanelnut  rrviialiirr  o4  ner*e  health. 
Nerves  have  tKeir  own  neruliar  huiiRcr— a  hunger  that  mii«i  he  alwayi  aatikiicd  if 
t(Hi  are  lo  ronlinue  in  Krallh.  Whea  itIneM,  worry  or  mirk  drain  ttie  nenn^  they 
bcrome  c»haii*ffd  and  trarred— ihey  muti  he  f«I  to  rniorc  ihcir  health. 

The  answer  to  ner**e  huneer  in  a  fo«id  «ii»wcr  —  Sanatogen.  It*  iwrre  fuuda — 
gIjTero]»ln»phate  and  purrtt  aH»uiii*ti— are  eai^rly  taken  into  Ihc  ftervc  «1U»  ther« 
lo  reTilalixe  anJ  endue  the  nerrea  with  energetic  health. 

WTicti  yoii  mnrtnher  thai  IA,(i(Ki  phv'i«ian»  lave  mtoncil  SanatMcm— in 
Trriiini;— thit  a  multitinl*  tA  noted  mm  aiHl  womm  have  fuinwl  their  twrve-heallh 
ankwcf  tfi  its  use — ytui  will  prntmhlv  tkriJc  it  i»  io*r  an»wrr. 

Ttito  Rem«rfc«l>lc  Book  ritrc 


Mr  OUImtI  I*mr1if>r.  M. 

min,  .rti*.  (r,  m 
■■N»mv.ct<-  IS  \,  frti  tiiitid  a 

^  Kirinc  tr**h  yifw  m  tiw 
«nF«r*ork*4  bMlyai»4  laM." 
lipiifT  ArtkM  J« 
iW  wdU4wM 

"SUMunn  Mcaa  la  Im  ■ 
ry  ykliiAtile  IoihI  and  arm 

lAkma  «  rnuFM  of  If  f  *«« 

h»«*  ftm  4awa  mi4  u<nr* 
«mh  cicctlmkiCMilu." 
If«lt  €»\mm 

"Mr  rip«vteiK«  •!  t-MmM- 
Incn  nta  o*tm  Umi  *k  a  umc 
Mfvc  IwmI  It  luta  (IB  hkwv  iIim 


M         ■•.      Bak  (Mr  4mr%»r    %tmmt    %U   %mt    la  ^mb  «>«!> 

'Ml*l.««r  ••»»•  M«  la>M*«i^  mi  sisal  i«Wr**t  tm  f*^.  TkU  twk 
«r  (k>    ••I**    «r    ■Ma«ar>*     'k^k     U  **a*«.taW«     M     II     la  ■M'faal** 


Mj*  ^•'Mw  aor^tai,  %.  

'n'ba  lovk  cflwi  ol  KMft. 
li«r*  M  M  la  ■fanplr  wander 

(ul  " 

llarviaMi  rMM>.- 

Tb«  «ctUkBu«ii  ania, 
witlet: 

-I  ^t*  Mfd  SwMiocn 
IrcNi  thf  fim  of  the  rear,  and 


Sanatogen  it  Bold  in  three  aizea,  $1.00,  $1,90,  $3.60 

i.lr\  Sariii.'v:en  fr.>iii  >sii.ir.lnj^;4»i*t  — if  ii..t  'tlifainable  from  him, sent  upon  rnriptcit  price 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO,   24-F  Irving  PIsm,  New  York 
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Beauty  by  Exerctting  Facial  Muiclra 

Ev*ry  Woman  Knotvm  thai  Phiwcal  CultuTr  reHctet 
yiNilliluloutWvandhMfah  lo  the  body.  Kodirfn  Mutiay. 
■f  m  tn  ynra*  UtttAj.  haa  perieclcd  a  acietifii:  lyileaB  Facial 
Pijtkai  Caihn  which  reilocct  youlWIul  t^nrmiom,  coo- 
lour  a»d  heahhy  IrcthacM  to  ibe  Face  m  the  mm  awitiJ 
JafTta.     Thm  tyittm  remoJira.  rrnanvn  and  prvvnrii 


Umm  m  Far*Wa4 

"Crvw  *  F*#l'^  *•«. 
Dnrn  D««ra  f< 


OmaiM  Marth  Cai 


Blliai  la  CLafta  aad  Hmtk 
W)lh««d«o4y«ll—  R«Ha 
PImcM.  ar  Wtmt4  TMav 
CwMWl*d.  MaMf  CmmtUum 


Mm  Murray  «  ll*M>k  "Face  anj  FifWa**  telU  hn-w  y^oung 
W(  can  lafcto re  and  prrBflrrc,  anJoldn  womrn  rvtlare. 
facial  bfrauty.  No  one  ii  too  old  lo  Itmrfil.  Thia  book 
alio  drtcnbc*  Splendid  Nrw  I'hrairal  Culture  Comte  Ur 
tka  U4t  aaJ  aat  tar  MArm.  Write  (or  a  lodar-  Frt«. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 

D«pt.  KlO.  417  S.  DaarbMW  9«.  CHICAGO 


/-OX'     ITU  f 

v^^^  f^*  '\ 


LONDON 


.1 


PARIS 


ciTnacT  To«LiT  watin       batm  caTarais 

r*CC  K>VIW*  TALCWH  *MaMa<M,  CTC. 

fc«A  tlmt  tmiH  rM«*t« 
/at  tftt  nmmm  ^NICHANO  A  CONaTANCC  «•  M*v 

ARTHUR  J.  MORISON  CO. 


•etc  a«csTa  r««  matm  awmiea 
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PEARS' 

Don't  simply  "get  a  cake  of  soap." 
Get  good  soap.  Ask  for  Pears'  and  you 
have  pure  soap.  Then  bathing  will  mean 
more  than  mere  cleanliness;  it  will  be  a 
luxury  at  trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing;  since  1789. 


Corset  Comfort,  Style  and  Beauty 

SPIRABONE 

The  Wonderful  Flexible  Stay 
LA  REStSTA  Cooeu  Rrve  individuality  and  exqimile  ilylc-~lhc  clevet  designing  accentuates 
the  biauly  lines  of  the  iiguii-.    All  angulatily  or  impofections  arc 
B«itly  and  ifn(>«cr]ilil>ly  rounded  and  luimonizcd  to  the  graceful, 
unuuut  line*  of  the  Perfect  i-'tgure. 

SPIRABONE  19  an  excluBlvr  feature  o<  LA  RESISTA  Coneb. 
Its  tcoiariabic  flexibility  enablo  you  to  bend  in  onj/  diredhn. 

SPIRABONE  won't  break,  ruX  ot  turn  m  edge. 
Its  comfort-giving,  diape-rctaining  quititie*  have  made 
it  iJie  m«l  popular  stay  on  the  market. 

This  is  SPIRABONE 


Gives  Unrivaled  Flexibility 
To  La  Reaiata  CoraeU 


I      Inlctlocktiig  Wuve.  •  PslrnlnJ  |-'e«ture  on- 
nbtaiiubJe  in  mnj  other  conri  it%y  (Note 
permADCBlly  rcUint  ibe  conct  in  ill  grace^l  lin«t. 

B».ar«<irhBll«U*M-C>o>rn«  SPlRABONCa 
•liMiiiaM.  Only  in  LA  JtfJISTA  CORSFTS. 

N..  Triuid»  Cr.  Ib4ij  ImUm'i 

Ul«t  itmim^  tt.M 

SItUSII    N»  tantUm  *.<k  IkM-  Cin.  tind- 

bi<n  km,  t  M 

S*il.M7-0<rM«_ln«.Mrf%w.MM«.      .  IIM 
OtW  Mdh.  n.M  to  (ZS.N  • 
AroebaBMiduai — HcasiduCnMums]] — Mildicd 
H<.IUad-ta«>NclionH.a-Mn.  L«lieC»tn 
•nd  othrr  F*moitt  Surt  wem  and  reconmriKi 
U  RESISTA-SPIRABONE  CORSETS 

For  m1«  mi  bII  good  .tofM  or  *t  ow 
•scluaiv.    r.t.tl  w.r«rtNim. 

will  fil  you  p«H*ctly. 

iVritt  for  Slj,U  BoottUl 

La  Resista  Corset  Co. 

11  Weil  34tk  Si.,  New  ToA 

Oi*_iu  WiM«l-A4Mri> 


America's  Richest  Actress 

tt  t.wri*(n.-J  /^.'m  rati*  Il''> 


-lic  told  her  irii'nj!!  aliv  tv^^  lirrd  vti  ;icting, 
had  made  enough  money,  and  intended  tu 
enjoy  h(c.  'Ihc  pubhc  at  first  did  nut  hc- 
hcvc  that  its  ia\urite  comedienne  and  1.0U- 
brette  was  in  earnest.  I  hey  had  grown  to  rx- 
]>ect  farewell  tours,  with  a  fanfare  u(  trumpets, 
but  Lotta  never  appeared  un  the  stage  again. 
She  went  tu  lii>&tun,  one  of  the  citit'S  which  hail 
bcLU  most  cordial  in  her  support,  bought  a  home 
and  settled  down,  lixccpt  for  uceasional  visits  to 
liuropc  anil  tu  California,  Lutia  has  lived  in  Bus- 
Ion  for  the  paxi  25  years,  and  her  old  associates 
and  friends  always  look  her  up  when  they  visit 

UoStOD. 

One  of  the  imnt  licaulifut  features  of  her  re- 
tirement at  present  is  the  homage  paid  her  by  a 
certain  theatrical  clement  of  the  elder  genera- 
tion, who  knew  her  in  the  days  when  her  name 
was  a  household  word  and  who  treat  her  to-day 
with  the  same  respect,  obedience  and  courtesy 
that  the  present  generation  would  bestow  upon 
;iny  one  of  half  a  dozen  prominent  women  start 
of  the  present  day.  A  box  at  any  Uoston  the- 
atre is  always  at  her  disposal,  and  tlicrc  isn't  a 
Buslun  manager  who  doesn't  meet  her  at  the 
door  when  she  arrives  and  who  does  not  per- 
sonally escort  her  to  her  chair  of  honor. 

Lotta  to-day  is  M>  years  old.  This  on  the  au- 
thority of  one  who  has  known  her  most  of  her 
life,  who  has  been  associated  with  her  m  busi- 
ness, and  who  himself  admits  that  he  is  but  three 
iiiiiiilhs  older  than  she  is — John  B.  Schocffel. 
h.-ilr,  hearty  •ind  active,  whose  boast  it  is  thai 
he  IS  the  oldest  theatrical  manager  to-day  in 
.America  who  is  still  actively  engaged  in  the 
liuxiness. 

.After  her  retirement  from  the  stage  with  a 
fortune  which  even  iJicn  ran  into  the  millions, 
Lotta  endeavored  to  hnd  amusement  and  interest 
in  a  doren  different  ventures.  She  hacked  her 
brother  in  a  number  of  enterprises  which  failed. 
Her  mother  invested  muney  in  many  wild-cat 
mining  schemes  which  proved  worthlexN.  Lotta 
herself  at  one  time  owned  a  racing  stable,  rac- 
ing under  the  name  and  colors  of  her  brother, 
but  personally  active  in  directing  the  enterprise 
and  enthusiastic  over  the  outcome  of  each  race. 
I  his  cost  her  a  pretty  penny.  She  has  given 
liberally  to  charity,  has  aided  hundreds  of  her 
former  friends  in  the  days  of  their  adversity, 
and  yet  withal  has  l>cen  a  shrewd  business 
wuman. 

After  the  death  of  her  mutlicr,  Lotta  was 
cnmpelled  for  the  hr^t  time  in  her  life  tu 
handle  her  own  business  affairs,  and  here  she 
proved  skillful  and  clever.  In  one  dc.il  alone 
she  made  over  $500,000 — curiously  enough,  from 
her  old  friend,  Mr.  Schoellel.  When  the  firm  of 
Abbey  &  SchoefTci  ran  perilously  near  the  rocks 
of  bankruptcy,  .-ind  their  crcditurs  alnuist  threat- 
ened to  sink  the  ship,  money  was  badly  needed. 
.\bbcy  &  Schoeflel  owned  the  I'ark  Theatre  out- 
right, having  paid  $150,000  for  it.  When  cash 
was  needed  badly  they  tried  to  sell.  The  best 
ofTer  they  could  get  was  $100,000  cash  from 
Lotta.  Others  would  have  paid  more  in  time, 
but  Abbey  &  Schoeffel  needed  cash.  Tlicy  sold 
to  I.otta.  Within  three  years  the  Park  Theatre 
was  assessed  at  $300,000,  and  to-day  l.otta  pays 
taxes  on  the  property  for  $<6oo,ooo. 

l^tta  was  never  married-  almost  a  miracle 
when  one  considers  that  her  youth,  beauty  and 
charm  fascinated  an  entire  nation,  and  that  she 
was  deluged  with  the  attentions  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  admirers.  But  watchful  mother 
kept  the  admirers  trom  worrying  daughter  too 
much.  Perhaps  there  is  a  grim  note  of  pathos 
in  this  giiariliiinship  of  a  mother  for  the  bread- 
winner of  the  family.  I'ndoubtedly  Mrs.  Crab- 
tree  feared  that  if  l.otta  should  marry,  her  ca- 
pacity as  a  moneymaker  would  suffer,  and  that 
perhaps  the  reins  of  management  and  the  bank 
account  would  be  taken  from  her  own  careful 
hands.  At  any  rate,  all  wooers  were  carcfull) 
"shied  away,"  anti  l.otta  was  condemned  to  a 
life  of  celibacy.  I  here  is  a  story  told,  too,  thai 
Lotta  was  disappointed  in  an  early  love  aflair  in 
California,  and  that  memory  of  this  disappoint- 
ment made  her  resolve  never  to  listen  to  any 
other  wooer.  Whether  this  b<  true  or  not.  the 
fact  remains  that  tliruughout  her  successful  o- 
rnr  she  turned  clown  many  matrimonial  offers 
and  remained  a  spinster. 

I'hose  who  knew  Lotta  in  her  younger  days 
declare  that  she  was  a  (wrfect  jiicture  of  what 
Hlllie  Kurkr  is  tn  day,  with  perhaps  just  a  little 
more  of  the  suggestion  of  a  soubrettc.  If  one 
could  imagine  Hillie  Burke  with  all  her  beauty, 
acting  skill  ami  fascinating  charm,  coming  on 
the  stage  in  short  skirls,  doing  .1  clog  dance  and 
then  playing  the  banjo,  one  can  cimjure  up  a 
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picture  uf  \«ti4t  I-iitl.*!  rtf  Kriirr;ilion  airu  w;if> 
Ilk*. 

lO'da}'  Loiu  »till  has  Ihr  rcfldith  hair.  She 
«(iU  hai  llic  »amt  kindly  smite  and  the  gentle 
fii5pn.siti(>ii  which  rnilcjred  h«r  tii  Ihc  hearts  o( 
the  American  )iublic.  She  hvo  quietly  in  nne 
of  the  tiAij  hotcU  she  owns  in  Uoston.  The  sum- 
mer she  spends  at  her  large  stock  farm  about 
thirty  miles  from  Ikiston.  She  serves  all  milk, 
eKKS.  butter  and  jiouhry  fmrn  her  farm  at  the 
hijtvl.  This  is  one  uf  her  hiWiic!..  and  llie  menu 
eards  bear  an  announcement  tu  the  ctlect  that  all 
dairy  pr(>duets  conie  from  '  Lutla's  Farro,"  a*  it 
i«  nr)>cially  knuwu. 

While  the  butel  is  lease<i  to  a  manager,  Lotta 
reserves  fur  her  own  use  a  Wautilul  suite  of 
rimms.  and  it  is  said  thai  no  detail  <>(  hotel  man- 
aeemeni  escapes  her.  If  >he  ni>iici'9  that  a  bell- 
buy  ealU  the  name  of  a  Kii'.-st  in  a  tone  too 
stridmt  for  sensitive  cars,  she  will  see  that  the 
bny  receives  instructions  in  decorum.  She  dines 
atone  in  the  eafe  of  this  hotel,  as  a  rule,  and 
lOiest*  of  the  hotel  who  know  her  by  sight  feel 
Kreater  coniidetice  in  the  food  they  are  eating 
when  they  km>w  that  |j>ila  selects  her  meals 
from  the  same  hill  of  fare  olTefed  them.  In  a 
liiindrcd  small  wa>s.  t^tta  makes  her  prrsenee 
felt  in  the  hotel  which  she  nwnc,  anri  which  just 
now  is  one  nf  her  hobbien  Her  oldtimc  U>ve 
for  her  profef^ion  finds  a  muiiifcstatum  in  her 
instnirtions  to  the  manager  that  all  theatrical 
people  who  are  gueits  ot  the  hotel  must  receive 
spetial  consideration  and— usually — special  pro 
fessinnal  rates  This  order  hxs  resulted  id  mak 
ing  the  hotel  a  general  rendezvous  for  all  the- 
atrical people  who,  not  knowing  Lotta  ]>ers»n- 
alh.  rch-ard  h'r  alTeclionately  as  she  moves 
aliout  the  IoMj»'  or  the  cafe.  Rut  there  are  him- 
dreds  of  other  guests  not  posted  on  thealriral 
history,  who  perhaps  gaze  curiously  at  the 
smart  lonking,  almost  prim,  elderly  lady  with  the 
reddish  hair,  not  knowing  that  this  un.>ssumiiig. 
•luiet.  lovable  spinster  was  once  one  of  the  most 
famous  actresses  in  America;  the  only  one  on 
r«ror<i— except  Mary  Anderson— who  ever  re- 
tired at  the  height  of  her  career,  and  the  only 
nne.  without  any  cxeeptton.  who  ever  made 
millions  of  dollars  by  her  art. 

 "  Will  .v.  P.SCF. 

GREAT  BEAB  tPRIlia  WATEK 

ftOeu.  iHr»»-(  glui-iuppncdbottia* 


p!>.-a.'>ant  exiveriences,  all  of  which  come  in  the 
progress  of  making  picture  plays.  Some  very 
delightful  trips  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
photo  players.  One  uf  the  Irading  companies 
was  sent  to  the  Thousand  Islands  last  cummer, 
where  they  Sjienl  several  months  taking  pietures 
on  the  Islands  and  in  .Me.xaiidiia  Bay.  Com- 
panies ha\e  visited  Bermuda,  Florida,  Mexico, 
t-Milifornia.  and  one  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  pro- 
diH'c  a  famous  Irish  play  on  Irish  soil.  Recently 
players  journeyed  all  the  way  to  Jenuateni. 
where  they  spent  the  summer  reproducing  Uib- 
heal  stories. 

In  contrast  to  these  features,  there  are  times 
when  they  are  called  upon  to  do  trying  and  more 
or  less  haiarduus  things— such  as  ducUng,  cap- 
suing  in  lioats,  riding  bucking  horses  and  jump- 
ing out  of  windows.  An  actor  occasionally  un- 
dergoes the  sensation  of  having  a  wagon-load 
of  kegs  or  bricks  fall  on  him,  or  he  may  have 
to  jump  through  a  coal-hole.  These  latter  meth- 
ods arc  faniihar  in  comedy  pictures.  Almost 
any  of  the  prominent  picture  players  can  recite 
some  thrilling  experiences  they  have  had  or  ac- 
cidents that  befell  them,  from  some  of  which 
they  do  not  always  emerge  unscathed. 

Miss  .Mary  l-'uller,  one  of  the  Edison  Com- 
pany's leading  women,  tells  of  a  time  she  was 
called  upon  to  ride  horseback  in  a  picture  when 
the  sterol  provided  was  not  the  usual  jaded  liv 
ery  stable  horse  but  a  real  bucking  bronco,  hired 
from  a  circus.  She  says:  "I  was  nding  full-tilt 
when  suddenly  the  horse  just  5lopp<ed— a  habit 
with  broncos,  Uut  I  kept  right  on.  Never 
would  1  let  a  little  thiirg  like  that  impede  my 
progress."  She  might  have  broken  her  neck,  btit 
luckily  came  off  with  only  a  sprained  back. 

An  actor  in  one  of  the  prominent  film  com- 
panies says  he  was  once  asked  to  roll  down  the 
side  of  a  slanting  roof  and  hang  by  his  hands 
to  the  edge  until  a  dummy  could  be  substituted 
for  the  (all  to  the  ground 

The  leading  people  of  the  film  stock  companies 
arc  clever  in  their  line  of  work,  and  they  give 
some  very  remarkable  (lortrajats,  considering  the 
short  time  they  have  m  which  to  prepare  each 
part  A  (ew  of  the  famous  characters  thai  have 
been  successfully  plavcd  in  nvotion  pictures  are 
Napoleon,    Becky    Sharjie,    King   I. ear,  Sydney 


Your  Telephone  Horizon 


The  horizon  of  vision,  the  circle 
which  bounds  our  sight,  has  not 
changed. 

It  is  best  observed  at  sea.  Though 
the  ships  of  today  are  larger  than  the 
ships  of  fifty  years  ago,  you  cannot 
see  them  until  tlicy  come  up  over  the 
edge  of  the  world,  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  away. 

A  generation  ago  the  horizon  of 
speech  was  very  limited.  When  your 
grandfather  was  a  young  man,  his 
voice  could  be  heard  on  a  still  day  for 
jwrliaps  a  mile.  Even  though  he  used 
a  speaking  trumpet,  he  could  not  be 
heard  neariy  so  far  as  he  could  be  seen. 

Today  all  this  has  been  changed. 
The  telephone  has  vastly  extended 
the  horizon  of  speech. 


Talking  two  thousand  miles  is  an 
everyday  occurrence,  while  in  order 
to  see  this  distance,  you  would  need 
to  mount  your  telescope  on  a  platform 
approximately  560  miles  high. 

As  a  man  is  followed  by  his  shadow, 
so  is  he  followed  by  the  horizon  of 
telephone  communication.  When  he 
travels  across  the  continent  his  tele- 
phone horizon  travels  with  him,  and 
wherever  he  may  be  he  is  always  at 
the  center  of  a  great  circle  of  telephone 
neighbors. 

What  is  true  of  one  man  is  true  of 
the  whole  public.  In  order  to  provide 
a  telephone  horizon  for  each  member 
of  the  nation,  the  Bell  System  has 
been  established. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Evmry  Bell  Tmlephone  it  the  Center  of  the  Syttem. 


amerwan  ^laigtorijjfjt 

PiMAid  EM 
by  WILUAM  T.  PRICE 
15  C«iU  m  Copy  t\M  >  Yaar 

THE  AMERICAN  PLAYWRIGHT.  ■ 
mouMy  publKUsoo.  w<K  b  tm  ih<m  Junl 
Jtmuay  IS.  P^IJ.  wiU  bcdrnitedlDlheU'th. 
■icd  dacslMMNi  oi  pl^jt  '"d  pi«l  iiiill^  k  will  give 
Mck  Ivll  iBfnaulwfi  M  is  dmiM  and  waded  by  ilu- 
denb  cl  the  drias.  h  wil  b«  «  eanpkw  leeord  ot 
pisys  produced  in  Nev>  Yak  and  el  (U  pilblislwd 
pUvi  ud  boob  aad  aitieles  worth  lh«  wkife  iduini 
la  am  Helwiiral  ad*  ot  the  iiafe.  h<  irvirws  of  ciu- 
ral  pisjts  win  b<  MulytiaJ,  directed  at  lh«  c«ua«>  of 
itilur*  fl*  wcxcM.  lu  vsnou*  depHtmenh  will  be  dr- 
■aaed  to  help,  in  •  |««ai<:^  wsy,  iKom  who  accrp* 
Fuywiinng  m  on  irt.  It  wiil  aia  lo  gsin  the  conb- 
dcBc^  tnpect  and  cooperalioll  oi  *ll  who  lore  iruUi, 
who  Kahiethc  iii|ii»»>iil<in  of  auiiHinlup  sod  pro- 
dueliaa,  and  who  abkoe  tonfalacH.  wkedici  in  povMe 
IK  pfiiliilMfilnl  lilr  hsrill  bei»|m— d  ^iih  lli^tara- 
crt  PwpoM  to  W hdpiul.  tmi to  raUtfe ihepnnci^iln 
■el  Icrth  ia  mf  book.  **  The  Aaaljrwi  ol  Play  Con- 
Hrucm  aid  I>aMlic  Plincipte."  la  ib  ifiecial 
ckarsda  it  will  be  lialik*  aay  ollMt  periniWal  thai  has 
IS  do  with  the  itage.  I  ihall  try  Is  aiak*  ii  iada- 
penuUs  lo  the  rfadent 

W.  T.  PRICE,     1 440  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 


For  Ike  Retiictioa  of  Snpcrfkiou  Fktk 

9 


Cotf3ute//.  white  Bsttina  cer 
aiMM  ihit  laletl  •c(eoti4c  dacoTpry 
:k  will  be  weieoaed  by  all  ihiae  bwdeaed 
wilk  esccM  f«l. 


/&*£!i£S  neceaitale*  no  change 
in  one's  diet  or  d^ily  routine  o(  living,  and  it 
guaranteed  absolutely  haimiea. 

Diractions  Riab  lkanaa|My  with  tips  o< 
fingoB  into  ihoM  paili  to  be  feduced. 
Ailow  to  luaiai  (or  Iwealy  or  lUty 
mantles  ihca  waili  oi  with  kol  watti. 

has  never  been  known  lo  fail 
Pnce  $2.00  per  jar.    Will  be  glad  to  give  my 
iniocmalion  you  may  detire  on  ihn  Kibjecl. 
AiUrtu 

DR.  E.  N.  COGSWELL 

418  Fifth  Avonuo    ....    Now  YoHi  Oty 

S«rs««n  CliaBf      mmd  tjpmrt  Ifctmli  mimm 
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A  Song  of  Pabst 

"Blue  Ribbon"  Beer 

"  *T  is  a  drink  for  the  gods,"  and  my  sweet  ladye  fayre, 

Raised  a  ulass  to  her  ripe,  rosy  lips.  - 
And  lioneylxje-likc.  on  a  hollyhock  spike,— 

She  diiintily  sips  and  sips: 
"I  drink  to  your  health,  to  joy  and  to  wealth, 

To  years  of  delight  and  of  cheer; 
And  to  this  I  drink,   bid  your  glasses  to  clink,— 

To  PAbST  f  AMOUS  'BLUE  RIBBON'  BCER." 


"As  water  that  springs  from  the  hillside  and  sings. 

And  laughs  its  way  down  to  the  glade,— 
Just  as  pure  this  beer,  so  drink  without  fear. 

Por  'I  is  lx!st  the  world  ever  made. 
'T  is  science,  and  art,  't  is  conscience,  the  heart. 

With  nothing  to  shun  nor  to  fear. 
Drink  once  more  to  my  toast,— the  Nation's  great  bo.ist, 

PABST  f-AMOUS  'BLUE  RIBBON*  BEER." 

Bottled  only  at  the  brewery  in  crystal  clear  bottles, 
thowing  at  a  glance  that  it  ia  clman  and  pur: 


Don't  forget  to  order  a  case  sent 
Iioinc  today.     Piionc  or  write. 

Supplied  by  B««t  Dealen  Everywhere. 
Served  in  Leading  Hoteli  and  Cafei. 


VI' 


The  "Difirent"  Cigarette 


I  am  the  logical  escort  fm  tha 
after  dinner  demi-laaao  tha 
epicure. 

— ,3ltn.O 

THE  SURBRUC  COMPANY,      N.«  Y. 


TEST  FOR  YOURSELF 

Mix  the  bfst  cocktail  you  know  how — 
test  it  side  by  side  with  a 

Club  Cocktail 

No  matter  how  good  a  Cocktail  you  make 
you  wilt  notice  a  smoothness  and  mellow- 
ness in  the  Club  Cocktail  that  your  own 
lacks. 

Club  Cocktails,  ifttr  acctiralc  blending 
o(  choice  liquors,  obtain  their  delicious 
flavor  and  delicate  aroma  by  afn'nf  in 
mWbeinre  bottling.  A  new  eocUtail 
can  never  have  the  flavor  o(  an  aged 
cocktail. 

H  urv4  IkmfM  cracM  Kt 

Refuaa  Subatitulaa 

AT  ALL  DEALeUS 
Q.  f.  HEUBLEIN  i  BRO.,  S«le  Profi. 
NevYwk 


Carton,  Electra,  Cinderella,  D'Artagnan,  Riche- 
lieu, and  Judas  Ucariot. 

Those  who  play  in  the  film  drama  hare  the 
advantage  of  permanent  employment — fifty-two 
weeks  conslitutmg  a  season  for  tJicm.  whereas 
on  the  stage  a  player  nowadays  may  oiily  work 
twenty  or  thirty  weeks  out  of  the  fifty-two. 
When  an  actor  once  secures  a  position  with  a 
film  producer  he  thinks  twice  before  he  returns 
to  the  legitimate.  The  salaries  received  are 
about  e<{ual  to  those  of  the  stage,  the  leading 
people  bring  very  well  paid. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
moving  picture  acting  unfits  one  for  future  work 
nn  the  regular  stage.  There  are  arguments  pro 
and  con,  but  the  subject  docs  not  worry  those 
concerned,  as  there  is  a  good  future  in  their 
present  vocattoiL 

Niithing  nci'm.i  im|Hn>ikle  to  the  motion  picture 
producer  or  player.  Kecenlly  a  well-known  coni- 
pany.  in  presenting  a  photo-play  of  "The  Corsi- 
can  Brothers,"  succeeded  in  having  bolH  brolh- 
rrs,  who  uerc  flayed  by  ihe  same  actor,  affear 
in  Ih*  picture  at  the  same  timet  The  resuh  was 
very  weird  and  remarkable. 

.Among  the  most  popular  favorites  In  motion 
pictures  are  Mary  Fuller  and  Marc  McDcrmott, 
of  the  Edison  Company  ;  Maurice  Costello.  John 
Runny  and  Florence  Turner,  of  the  Vitagraph 
Company,  Gene  Gauntier  and  Alice  Joyce,  of 
the  Kalcm  Company;  Mary  Pickford,  of  the 
Biugraph  Cunipanjr ;  G.  M.  Anderson,  of  the 
I'lisanay  Company,  and  Arthur  Johnson,  of  the 
l.ubin  Company.  J.  Sibmev  McSweih. 

OUtAT  BKAJt  IPKnO  WATBX 
to  eta  par  caa«  I  (lass-rtopparad  botUaa 


Staging  a  Popular  Restaurant 

iLi>«iiM«ri/        t<it*  10*) 


and  "sinkers"  upstairs  to  the  ladies'  diningroom, 
which,  however,  is  not  in  use  during  the  action 
of  ihe  scene  in  the  pla>',  it  being  around  midnight. 

The  only  parts  of  the  stage  restaurant  that 
arc  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  original,  arc  the 
walls,  floor  and  ceiling.  Inasmuch  as  the  scen- 
ery has  to  be  transported  on  tour,  these  could 
not  be  of  tile,  but  the  walls  arc  the  next  thing 
to  it.  and  absolutely  defy  detection,  even  from 
the  feci  They  are  made  of  a  hard  rubber-like 
iisbi'stos  composition  that  is  at  once  fire-proof 
and  possesses  a  tile-like  appearance.  TTiis  Inck 
drop  wall  of  the  restaurant  scene  provides  a 
splendid  rear  fire  curtain,  should  Ihe  theatre  ever 
lake  fire, 

An  asbestos  canvas  painted  to  represent  mosaic 
tile  is  used  for  the  ceiling  and  the  Boor.  This 
scene  is  the  most  fire  proof  ever  presented  in 
a  theatre,  and  marks  a  new  era  in  stage  scenery. 

Even  to  the  electric  arc-lights  lian^ing  from 
Ihe  ceiling,  the  scene  is  an  exact  replica  of  the 
original  restaurant,  formed  of  its  actual  parts. 
On  the  large  show  window  by  the  griddle  heater 
is  Ihe  name  "Childs' "  writen  backwards  from  the 
audience,  and  showing  properly  from  the  out- 
side. Not  the  slightest  detail  has  been  over- 
looked to  make  this  scene  an  exact  counterpart 
of  the  eating-place  that  is  so  familiar  to  every- 
one. 

With  the  fixtures  installed  and  the  stage  Childs' 
open  for  "business."  the  next  step  was  to  pro- 
vide food  for  the  patrons.  Mr,  Belasco  has 
scored  as  a  stage  caterer  before,  as  recall  to 
mind  the  realistic  spaghetti-eating  scene  in  "The 
Music  Master."  Never  would  he  stand  for  saw- 
dust eatables,  nor  "pre-digestcd"  food,  cither.  Of 
course,  with  a  complete  restaurant  equipment  on 
Ihe  stage,  he  could  cook  the  necessary  things 
right  there  in  plain  view,  as  is  done  in  any 
Cliilds'.  So  far  so  good,  but  he  had  to  have 
fon<l— various  breakfast  foods,  paddings,  pies, 
cake,  sandwiches,  bread  and  fruit  an  hand,  and 
in  their  usual  places. 

.Again  he  arranged  and  contracted  with  the 
Childs"  Restaurant  Company  to  supply  their  new 
eating-place  on  the  stage  of  Ihe  Republic  Theatre 
with  f<md,  ju.it  as  each  of  the  real  restaurants 
is  daily  supplied  from  the  main  plant.  This  is 
what  is  done  at  every  performance.  If  the  un- 
wary don't  believe  it,  just  wait  around  the  stage 
door  before  a  performance  and  sec  a  Childs' 
wagon  drive  up  and  deliver  a  load  of  trays  and 
pots  and  kettles  conlaining  {ckmI  enough  to  run 
anr  of  their  usual  sized  restaurants. 

It  has  proved  a  bonania  to  the  players,  who 
know  that  they  will  get  sometbinK  to  eat  in  that 
scene  anyway,  and  don't  mind  so  much  if  they 
have  not  time  to  cat  before  coming  to  the  theatre. 
.Mready.  many  of  the  Company  are  about  to 
form  themselves  into  the  "Baked  Apple  Qub," 
so  fond  are  they  of  this  part  of  the  Belasco - 
Childs'  bill  o'fare.  Mr.  Belasco  and  William 
Elliott,  his  young  co-producer  of  this  play,  too. 
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arc  keen  on  thii  pirt  of  the  performance,  and 
always  try  to  arrange  to  be  at  the  Republic  in 
lime  to  help  eat  the  baked  apples,  a  biue  pan 
of  which  greets  the  eyes  of  the  audience  in  this 
scene  at  every  perfornumce. 

During  tlie  rehearsals  before  the  opening  of 
"The  fiovemor's  Ijdy,"  the  Childs'  scene  paid 
for  itself  in  providing  meals  for  all  hands,  doing 
away  with  the  usual  caterer,  and  the  tables  and 
camp  chairs  in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre.  Not  so 
much  time  was  lost  over  meals,  either,  for  the 
genuine  atmosphere  of  the  scene  seemed  to  in- 
still the  players  with  that  hurry-up  "quick-lunch" 
l>ace  that  pervades  the  real  Giilds'. 

Charles  Frohman  would  delight  in  such  a 
scene  in  all  of  his  plays  at  rehearsal  time,  for 
he  has  said  that  "a  rehearsal  accompanied  by  a 
sandwich  is  progress,  but  a  rehearsal  interrupted 
by  a  meal  is  delay." 

There  is  only  one  man  at  the  Republic  who 
is  not  ahogethcr  satisfied  with  tlie  stage  Childs'. 
Me  is  the  property  man,  and  he  says  that  taking 
care  of  a  restaurant  and  keeping  track  of  real 
dishes  and  food  is  somewhat  outside  the  pro- 
vince of  his  experience.  But,  nevertheless,  he  is 
thinking  seriously  of  going  into  the  restaurant 
business  in  the  summer  time  when  things  are 
dull  theatrically,  and  of  opening  up  a  quick- 
Itmch  place  at  a  nearby  summer  resort.  Me  says 
he  hates  to  let  the  experience  go  to  waste. 

Another  thing  (hat  for  a  time  theatened  a 
strike  at  the  Republic  was  that  the  scrub  women 
have  more  to  do  during  the  run  of  'The  Gov- 
ernor's Lady"  than  formerly,  since  they  must 
wash  the  di^es  used  in  the  last  act. 

In  pointing  out  the  details  of  the  scene, 
Charles  limerson  Cook,  Mr.  Belasco's  envoy 
extraordinary  to  the  press,  committed  the  un- 
)>arilnnable  bv  remarking  in  all  seriousness  that 
It  was  no  "Child's  play'  to  devise  this  scene. 

Vi'tnoax  Phillips  Doikx. 


THE  NEW  PLAYS 

(CitHtinufJ  tr^m  tagt  IW) 


48ih  STREET  THEATRE.  "Uitle  Miss 
Bbowx."  Original  farcical  comedy  in  three  acts 
by  Philip  Bartholomae.  Produced  on  August 
39  with  tliis  cast : 

Dar  Clerk,  Neil  A.  Sparks;  l*oner.  Toin  Lemonier; 
Ttlcphooe  Gill.  Rac  Bowdcni  EuUlls  Buike,  Ttrrac 
Uusk;  Mr.  BuiVe.  Cbarlei  SiiiiItt;  Fliilip  UctiislHui. 
Hlclutd  Tiber;  BeUboy.  ;i>lin  P.  Hniu;  MiH  Wrndcl. 
Klirn  Miirlimcr;  Little  Xltwi  Ilrnwn,  Mi'Jcc  Kfnnfdjr; 
Niflit  Or-rk,  Sirlnrjr  Mxr:  M&id,  Mattic  FerraioT); 
Richard  IVnniwn.  Williim  Moms;  Mr*.  DeaaiKn. 
Olive  Harprr  Thome;  Joieph  CIctvs,  Geojut  Psuncetott; 
Robert  MsBon,  Joha  Uowcri. 

A  playwright  once  tried  to  lem|>er  a  complete 
tragedy  with  a  complete  comedy  and  failed:  in 
much  the  same  way  Philip  Bartholomae,  tlie 
eainble  young  author  of  "Over  Night."  has  en- 
deavored in  "Little  Miss  Brown,'  to  write  a 
farce  upon  a  tragic  situation.  Little  Miss  Brown 
arrives  in  a  strange  town  at  midnight,  and  fail- 
ing to  fmd  her  finance  awaiting  her.  applies  to 
a  hotel.  She  is  refused  admittance  because  she 
is  alone,  and  because  she  has  no  money.  By  the 
advice  of  the  sympathetic  teleplione  operator, 
she  appeals  as  a  married  woman  to  the  night 
clerk  who  has  just  come  on  duty.  A  porter 
blunderingly  identifies  her  as  the  expected  Mrs. 
Dennison,  and  without  objecting.  Miss  Brown  is 
sent  to  the  apartment  reserved  for  that  lady. 
Mr.  Dennison  arrives  at  the  hotel,  expecting  to 
meet  his  wife,  and  to  receive  money  from  an 
imcle  who  is  staying  there.  In  the  belief  that 
Miss  Brown  is  his  life  partner,  he  is  sent  to  the 
apartment.  They  occupy  adjoining  rooms  all 
night.  In  the  morning  the  real  wife  appears, 
discovers  the  situation,  and  sends  for  her  lawyer, 
who  happens  to  be  Miss  Brown's  finance.  'The 
husband,  compelled  to  send  for  his  attorney,  se- 
lects Miss  Brown's  other  gentleman  friend.  The 
Ibianc^  renounces  Miss  Brown  and  she  surren- 
der* her  engagement  ring,  'The  other  young 
man  declares  his  absolute  faith  in  her,  where- 
upon she  transfers  her  wavering  affection  to 
him.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  order  to  get  the 
money  from  the  uncle  for  Dennison,  Miss  Brown 
poses  as  the  wife,  and  the  real  wife  pretends  to 
be  her  mother.  When  the  truth  comes  out.  Miss 
Brown  compels  the  uncle  to  deliver  the  money 
to  Dennison  by  threatening  to  tell  his  wife  of 
his  all  night  escapade  at  a  sporty  inn.  She  con- 
cludes bv  declaring  herself  an  adventuress  who 
tried  to  blackmail  Dennison,  whereat  the  jealous 
wife  forgives  and  condones  with  her  husband, 
and  the  lawyer  for  the  defense  takes  little  Miss 
Brown  into  his  arms.  Miss  Brown's  innocence 
is  poorly  established — even  the  intelligent  efforts 
of  Madge  Kennedy,  who  portrayed  her,  cannot 
redeem  the  girl.  Inndcence,  in  the  sense  of  pur- 
ity, is  not  established  by  a  condition  of  ignorance. 
Ker  free  use  of  hotel  conveniences,  her  stag- 
gering order  of  Manhattan  cocktails  for  the 
iake  of  the  glac^d  cherries  in  them,  her  calm 


The  Importance  of  the 
Oriental  Carpet 

in  the  Oriental  mind  is  well  shown  at  the  annual 
(eslivaU  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria  when  the  new 
carpet  destined  to  cover  ihe  sacred  Kaaba  ia 
carried  thtotigh  the  streets  with  ^eat  pomp  and 
ceremony. 

For  many  years  this  idea  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Ela.stern  carpet  has  grcaliy  influenced  ail  seekers 
alter  the  artUlic  in  floor-coverings  and  they  have 
made  their  pilgrimages  to  some  foreign  country  or 
Oriental  bazaar.    Btit  today 

W\)itm  l\ugs 

are  made  expressly  to  satisfy  this  demand.  They 
arc  made  from  wools  imported  from  the  Orient — 
desifins  and  colorings  are  copied  from  beautiful 
antiques  —  the  texture  is  wonderfully  soft  and 
lustrous  —  there  is  the  same  durability-  splendid 
rugs  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the 
fanK>us  originals. 

Our  6oo^/ef '  'Onenlal  Art  In  A  mrrkan  Rugt " 
u-ilh  Us  illuilrallons  and  Jexiifitions  1$  of  in- 
»j      calnilahle  auislancc  to  thoie  who  need  rugt 
■iri,/  Ictls  jusl  what  the  name  "H'hillall's 
jifi       .  Kten  into  Ihe  bacl(  of  every  rug  artJ 
..^  i  f  1,  [)       \/'irJ  of  car  fid,  means  to  Ihe  purchater 

i 

M.  J.\A^HITTALL 

wo  RC  E  STE  R.  MASS 

fc.S  TABLISH  ED  18  80. 


Since  the  decision  rendered  by  the  United  Sutes  Supreme  Court, 
it  has  been  decided  by  the  Monks  hereafter  to  Ixrttic 

CHARTREUSE 

(UQUEUR  ?tXES  CHARTREUX) 

both  being  identically  the  same  article,  under  a  combination  label 
representing  the  old  and  the  new  labels,  and  in  the  old  style  of  bottle 
l>earing  the  Monks'  familiar  insignia,  as  shown  in  this  advertisement. 

According  to  the  decision  of  the  C  S.  Supreme  Court,  handed 
down  liy  .Mr.  Justice  Huglws  on  May  ii;lh.  191 ito  one  but  the 
Oirthui,ian  Monks  (Peres  Chartrcux)  is  entitled  10  use  the  woni 
CII.ARTREL'SK  as  the  name  i>r  designatinn  o(  a  Licgueur.  so  their 
victory  in  the  suit  against  the  Cusenier  Company,  representing  M. 
Henri  Lecoiiturirr.  the  Liquidator  appointed  by  the  I'rench  (..ourts. 
and  his  successors,  the  Compagnic  Femiiere  de  la  Grande  Chartreuse, 
is  complete. 

The  Carthusian  Monks  (P^res  Chartreux),  and  they  alone,  liave 
the  formula  or  recipe  of  Ihe  secret  priicess  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  genuine  Chartreuse,  and  have  never  parted  with  it.  There 
is  no  genuine  Chartreuse  save  that  made  by  them  at  Tarragona,  Spain. 

At  Sru<lu<  Wine  MrrelMtila.  Croerrs,  Holils.  .Cafis^ 
Uatjcf  •  Co  .  tS  Rroadwlr.  Srw  York,  N.  V. 
Sole  A(nii>  (iK  l'Bile4  Suics. 
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"Autumn" 

•  bMudul  COBpCMMn  by 
CiMianMde,  otw  of  many 
Ihmumd  pteca  ihat  you 
cu  pliy  il  you  own  ■  Kiia- 
ich  &  Bacii  Playn.Piwo 
"the  HUM  human  o(  alL* 

EvM  though  yo«  Imow 
no<hia(aboul  |i«ao-pl«y«>(. 

yow  paConuncr  ia  t«t:h- 
lurally  perfect;  and,  briler 
itJ),  you  can  ptay  with  towr 
ptnonat  aiuucal  rtpm- 
■ox,  ruclly  lik>  til*  moll 
opcdcBccd  piuiiL 


Ewy  p*«*  youcMithmk 
o( — Mwy  (ii«r  you 
hratd.  and  ihouaainti  thai 
«ou  arm  heard  bul  would 
hkr  lo  beat— ara  inaaiitly 
■clwlad  ia  youi  icpmoirc. 

Thry  tvm  ntty  tlau 
ol  mmc  popular,  ilaara, 
coak-opera,  aiuacal  coa- 
edy,  gradid-opfaa,  elaa«c 
•acted.  All  lh«  old  ianulai 
laviitun  aa  well  ai  ike  vay 


Vou  can  play 
Thousands  of  pieces  on 


Ihe 


KRANICH  &  BACH 

PLAYER-PIANO 

The  Highcsl  Grade  Player-Piano  in  Ihe 
Wol^<^  Built  Completely  in  one  Fadory 

Only  the  technique— the  strilting  of  ihe  right  notes  at  the  right  instant— is 
automatic.  Ever>'  phase  of  musical-expression  is  under  absolute  personal  con- 
trol of  ihe  performer.  And  "expression"  is  what  makes  music — not  technique. 

The  KRANICH  «c  BACH  PIANO  is  famous  as  one  of  the  Kalf-doien 
really  finl  grade  pianos.  The  Kranich  6c  Bach  Player  Action  is  exclusively 
a  K  Ac  B  product — invented  by  us  and  made  by  us,  in  e\'cry  detail,  in  the 
same  factory  with  ihe  piano.  It  is,  therefore,  equally  as  perfect  as  the  piano, 
and  is  to  be  had  only  in  KRANICH  &  BACH  PLAYER-PIANOS. 

Among  the  many  exclusive  fe«tur«  of 
tuperiorit)'.  ooe  of  the  moU  importuil  is  the 
TRI-NUa.ODEME  «  TRIPLE  SOLO 
device,  which  en»bl«  you  penonalh  to 
"bring  out"  the  melody  whrther  in  bass, 
tenor  or  treble,  and  subdue  all  elie. 

Gimplrte  ami  iaaeteitiiif  keiatm  will  lie  teiil  on  le. 
qucil;  alw  a  aMiple  copy  oi  The  Ptaifrr  Magatfnt 

Sold  on  Coirvenienl  Monthly 
Payments  {f  DetireJ 

"Tn-Melodemr"  (Meiotly.  Mailed)  MuWc  RolU 
with  Speoal  Arli«k  Temi«>  loleiptetationi.  make 
43nrcaave  playwfl  eaiy  and  quLlUy  acqiared. 
Thrae  can  be  med  with  any  playef-|3<ano. 

Kranich  &.  Bach 

233-24S  Eaal  23rd  Street.  New  Yorli  Cit^ 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 


T1i«  Fall  T«fm  win  o|i«n  Octab«-  26 
CtMinc-ctfil  with  Mr.  ChmHm  FralunAli't  Emptr*  Tli««tr«  mmd  Cam^nin 

Recognized  as  the  Leading  Institution 
for  Dramatic  Training  in  America 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Fraoklia  H.  Sanaol.  Pr«;deot 
riaalfT  Frogman  ielia  Draw 

Brojaoiia  f  Roe^er  AocuMm  T^ma> 


Founded 
lo  1864 


For  cataloa  and  iBformall 
avply  to  Ika  SecretarT 

I  IBZ.  Carweaia  Hall 

Nr.  Y<»k 
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iSletropolitan  ©pera  l^ouse,  flttjo  iJorfe 

The  most  exclusive  medium  which  no  acivertiser  can  afford  to  over- 
look will  Ik:  published  the  next  and  following  seasons  by 
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appropriation  of  the  candy  Dcnnison  has  broitebt 
hit  wife,  with  no  (nancy  lo  pay  {nr  what  lervicc 
she  is  givrn,  arc  more  chrricy  and  hold  than 
thoug)itlr»s.  (icncrally  speaking,  however,  thr 
nceno  are  goiMl;  and  their  humur  would  be  niiich 
stronger  in  apiH'al  if  the  hrtrrtblc  taint  on  the 
honor  of  a  pure  girl  did  not  hang  over  ev«  ry- 
tliin^  like  a  pall.  Another  thing  that  prevents 
continuous  interi'Ht  is  that  the  ends  nf  acts 
and  ?ccnc»  are  ton  weak  and  too  general  tr> 
bridge  the  intermission  with  any  suspense.  N'rd 
Sparks  icurcd  a  diiilinct  hit  as  the  iMited-to- 
death  day  clerk.  .As  is  rnminon  in  all  tirady 
productions,  there  is  an  ahundance  of  "bit"  or 
episodic  parts.  William  Morris  priscntrd  a  very 
convincing  Drnnisnn — more  than  can  he  said  of 
Olive  Harper  I  home  as  the  wife.  I  he  re»t  of 
the  company  was  quite  capable,  special  mention 
earned  by  Qiarlcs  Stanley  as  the  uncle  and  Mat- 
tie  Fergufon  as  the  maul. 


II.ARRIS.  "Tiir  Mooiu"  Comedy  in  four 
acts  by  .\ugustus  Thomas.  Produced  on  .'\ugiisi 
,1)  uilll  this  cast: 

PeatKHiT,  Harry  LiUford;  Clatefice  Antberx,  ReglnaJd 
Maton;  Lotalae.  Gall  Kane;  Alia.  Lauae,  Aliuc  Gale; 
lJuni-aa  <jtvcrly.  Kmlrlick  I'erry;  <>ll>i  iHlcRtin,  1iiM-|iij 
TiKiItr;  Kmile  flrrforri.  William  Courllrieh;  .\del«*  With  ■ 
rT.r,M>n.  (*jilk4r»r<  4  aVhoiiii;  Mr,  With,  r«f>oon.  lo>i; 
Finillay;  Ecglcaton  WiUicrapoon,  Geotgt  Clarke:  Celeste 
Hcrfcrct.  )*'lucr.iTh.    Mu,I.uiir   Tlititrirl.  Kfolliuii 

Footman,  Patsy  McCoy;   Lange,   Frank  McCormaelc 

Reforms  succeed  in  ratio  to  the  persistency 
of  the  conditions  at  which  they  arc  aimed:  slates 
of  affairs  th.it  have  ingrained  themselves  in  the 
human  race  from  the  first  even  unto  the  last 
generation,  demand  proimrtionately  patient  and 
intelligent  opposition.  A  wisp  of  straw  cannot 
prevent  the  ebb  and  floixl  of  tides;  and  the  frail 
yoimg  woman  presented  bp  .Aiiguslus  Thomas  in 
his  latest  play,  "Ihe  .Model,"  can  do  no  more  to 
disprove  a  basic  idea  in  human  nature  than  Ihc 
unmarried  woman  who  stands  unclothed  liefore 
a  man,  is  to  be  condemned,  if  no<  for  her  act. 
for  her  criminal  intentions. 

Duncan  Covcrly,  an  artist,  loves  I^mise,  his 
moilel,  but  is  engagfrd  In  marry  ano-lher  woman 
His  friend,  Kmilc  Hergeret,  a  novelist,  advises 
him  to  marry  his  Tinancec  and  continue  to  hive 
the  model.  This  Duncan  will  not  do,  a  fact  th:il 
Bcrgerct  is  thankful  for  when  he  learns  thil 
l.ouisc  is  his  own  daughter.  Ixiuisc  is  drivai 
from  the  huuscliuld  of  Duncan's  I'lancn',  where 
Duncan  has  seciireil  her  employment,  because 
she  has  been  a  model  for  one  of  his  nude  studies. 
.\ccordingly  Ihc  artist  renounces  his  bride-to-t»c, 
— who  loves  another  anyway — and  marries  Lnuise. 
The  play  afTnrds  Mr.  Thomas  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  expound  a  few  phases  of  his  broad, 
altruistic  philosophy  tli.it  has  made  his  plays  gen- 
erally of  a  high  intellectual  order.  K  more 
lit-ing,  more  lovable  character  than  Bergeret  is 
difficult  to  imagine:  the  rest  of  ihe  characters 
are  real,  t(K>  every  one.  from  the  boy  with  the 
changing  voice  who  is  forbidden  lo  look  at  the 
curtained  study  of  the  nude,  the  carefully  trained 
little  girl  who  has  been  rducatnl  to  lind  Ihc 
lii-auty  in  art,  the  reporter  who  salutes  every 
male  stranger  as  colonel  or  captain,  to  the  model 
whose  love  is  self-sacrilicial,  the  artist  who  will 
nut  tolerate  hypocrisy  even  generally,  the  selSsh 
linancee  and  her  tantalizing  cousin.  In  Ihe  same 
way  the  "The  Seven  .\ge!i  of  Man"  may  be  the 
iiliinicms  of  L.aiincelot  Goblio  rather  than  of 
Shakespeare  himself,  »o  may  these  characters 
possess  belter  lilies  to  their  ullcranecs  than  Ihe 
author  of  their  being.  But  the  purpose  of  the 
play  as  a  whole  is  a  mrssage  from  Thomas 
I  he  great  qualities  of  his  thoughts  are  contempt 
of  all  that  is  fout-mindnl,  mean  and  sordid,  anil 
a  love  of  truth  and  the  realired  ideals  of  man 
as  opposed  to  essential  worldlincss.  No  one  can 
doubt  the  trutli  of  his  views  on  art,  for  he 
was  an  illustrator  before  he  became  playwright. 
But  jwople  are  too  much  confronted  with  the  un- 
clean in  life  to  accept  the  contention  thai  woman 
may  appear  nude  before  man  and  remain  vir- 
tuous. He  has  Bergeret  draw  the  distinction 
between  the  naked  and  the  nude:  the  clay  and 
Ihc  spirit:  but.  after  alL,  that  is  not  the  point 
at  issue.  The  vindication  is  for  the  model  iint 
the  artist.  It  is  the  propriety  of  an  immarrieil 
woman  unveiling  herself  in  masculine  presence. 
The  conception  of  tlie  artist  may  s'indicate  his 
clean  mind,  but  not  that  his  model,  who  cannot 
see  with  his  eyes,  and  whose  state  of  mind,  at 
best,  is  only  that  of  trust  in  his  honor.  "Iloni 
soit  qui  mai  y  pense"  may  be  argued,  as  well  a> 
that  a  prefessional  model  for  the  nude  would 
he  dramatically  impossible  in  like  circumstances  : 
but  the  present  model  who  never  before  posed 
in  Ihe  altogether,  could  not  but  have  a  sense  of 
shame  and  a  consciousness  of  sex  in  Ihe  un- 
fiimiliar  proceeding.    To  say  Ihat  Thomas  has 

OEIAT  BIAS  gPMMO  WATER 
BO  ot«.  par  «••-«  (la*i-nopp*r«4  tiotUM 
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n(»t  prixluci'tl  a  worthy  play  is  a  gro^^  injustice, 
lis  scene*  art  aninutrH.  iis  i'hiiractrr«  |{cnuln<;. 
and  its  <liali>t!uc  culturol  and  brilliant.  It  is 
worthy  of  the  intercut  and  alt<'nti<in  <>t  rvi-ry 
man  anti  wiiman  who  cares  lo  hr  clrvat-d  b> 
their  enierialnment  Nolhins  1«it  the  hidhcsi 
and  mull  sincire  praise  may  lie  spukcn  uf  William 
Courtleigh  ai  Ucrgeret.  Ilctter  actinit  i»  ver» 
rarely  seen.  .Artistleally  s|)rakinK,  I"rc«lcricic 
I'crry.  as  Uiincan  Ci»crly.  looks  as  if  he  was 
drawn  tiy  Jamc*  Mfmtsomery  HlagK*  which 
means  that  he  is  a  ymmg  man  i>f  exccll-nl  ap- 
pearance, aside  from  his  (|ualitles  as  an  excellent 
actor.  Miss  Gail  Kane  makes  aii  excrediniily, 
sweet  and  convincing  moflrl;  hut  her  slight  smile, 
retained  in  trying  moments,  gives  her  an  air  of 
irony  tfiat  does  not  belonK  to  Louise.  Kathcrine 
Calhoun  is  eminently  satisfactory  as  the  fmancee, 
htit  Keginald  Mason  injecfM)  a  trilie  too  m<ich 
melodrama  into  his  portrayal  of  her  villainous 
cousin.  FfolliotI  ra|;et,  Vitda  FluKrath,  .Alice 
Gale,  John  l-'indhiy  and  George  Clarke  are  also 
notable  in  an  entirely  capable  cast. 


3»\\  STRKKT  TIIK.M  RK.    •TiiK  Mxstih 
THE  llocsr."    .Xmerican  com':dy-drama  in  four 
acts  by  F.dKar  James.     Prii<luL--d  on  .August  22 
with  tnis  cast: 

Preilcflctt  lloftiiun.  MAK-oIni  Wiltinn*;  Aniu.  Crftec 
Krftis;  llati>,  K.i1nk  M«>ryan;  Ilralrit-r,  Mary  S<rvit«^; 
.\Uloii,  Kiirirti  K(ihtti<w>n ;  Mt  X'al^liiK,  I.»WTrn<f 
y.yrt;  Burtiirn.  Helen  R»tm»r:  Mrs.  Cliniv  K*-a  Ran- 
<l«>1ptt;  Bcttina,  Florwice  R«eil:  Tkewlorr  S«^iBi)i>.  IV4ro 
1>C  CordotM:  Senator  SrcvciiMiu,  UrniAiiiiii  <«raliii«: 
KoK,  Ella  VUxV 

\Vc  have  sr>  €>ften  Ireeii  presented  with  erring 
and  misguirli'd  wives  upon  the  Jtage,  that  a  re- 
turn to  neglectful  husbands  is  a  reii-;f.  How- 
ever, the  nature  and  rluratmn  of  this  relief  de- 
j>end  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  neglect. 
Iliat  a  resps'ctablr  man  may  be  swerved  from 
'>blieations  met  for  iwenty-five  years  to  a  home- 
loving  family  by  the  scilurtivencs.s  erf  a  charm- 
ing young  interloper  may  be  proven  in  the 
theatre:  but  it  is  a  moot  r^uvstion  outside. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  men  whose  wives 
have  stnrMi  by  them  faithfully  throuKh  the  yars. 
should  leam  apprcciaic  them.  It  is  not  s-i- 
much  an  assiiennitiit  of  mastery  in  a  home  to 
huslxand  r>r  wife  as  it  is  a  deiinitinn  of  those 
qualities  necessary  to  the  authoritative  head  uf 
any  hrrusehold.  .An  excellent  company  were 
cast  ftrr  the  parts,  and  aclerl  with  sincerity  ami 
ennvictinn.  i'orrest  Kobinton.  bekrved  b>  many 
as  (he  old  druuKist-invcntor  of  "Th"  i"<iriune 
Hunter."  was  admirable  as  .\tstcm,  the  lawyer. 
Malcolm  Williams  made  I'rederick  a  genuinely 
s>-mpathetic  figure.  .As  the  second  wife  I'lorcnee 
kred  gave  a  delicate  characterixatioii.  f4>r  she 
succeeiled  in  ingratiating  herself  with  her  aucli- 
ence  as  well  as  with  her  eniplo>er  without  an- 
tagoniiing  cither.  Helen  Reimcr  madv  the  un- 
iiecessary  fissure  n(  Barlara.  the  old  servant, 
living,  and  almost  w>->n  her  a  place  in  the  action 
by  hrr  careful  and  excellent  wurk. 


XF.W  AMSTKRD.AM.  "Thk  Cot  ni  of  I.ii- 
EMIsiiKr.."  .Musical  romance  in  two  acts.  Music 
hv  Krani  I.ehar:  lyrics  by  .Adrian  Ross  and  llasil 
MOD<l:  American  libretto  by  Glen  Macdonough 
PlHHluced  on  September  Ifi  with  this  cast : 

Jultelte,  France*  Car»-»Mr.n;  Pierre.  .\  Percy  VVivxtley- 
Raymontl.  \Vm.  I..  Ilti4»art,  BrtMharil,  Kre-d  WAllxn; 
Foyuc.  KtiM«1t  Stllti«»li;  >irl,til4i,  IImtviIiI  t.  Rellill; 
StilOfltc,  Ma  Van  Tiitc;  r>->rntir,  E»clvn  VVf^lh-xJc; 
Ctiunl  (»r  I.tm-tntiwiric  larrir^  I..  Mwre;  I'eUcrin.  F  S 
HiiiMplirrv;  Menl^-hikeilT.  \Vm  I'  Rent:  l'aiil«»vilch. 
H.-iTrT  U  Sffliib;  tirand  Oulkr  kutzlnetf.  Prank  .Moutan. 
Angek-  IMier,  Ann  Sw'irtiurru-;  Rrftstrar,  Freil  I1i«>mi|>; 
M.  X'allllixir.  A.  I*  Wonitliy;  M  IV  Trc>u>;.  Itariy 
InlllttaA;  .MirteSle,  IkMir  (>«•*■.  I.iiiffile,  FV^i«t»T  .s<-i-1l: 
Eleiireftr,  ILttlie  Warm:  ("lair.-tic.  Belh  Harrifw;  I'rin- 
rr»«    KnItottIT,  CpladT*  llnlrfrry, 

"nie  Count  of  LuxemlBiurg."  the  much-her- 
aldctl  comic  opvra  which  for  the  last  year  has 
lieen  sung  all  over  F.urope,  has  at  last  reacheil 
our  shores  F'ranj  Ixhar's  music  always  makes 
a  strong  appeal,  ami  while  it  is  n»l  I.ehar  at  his 
liest,  as  reveale4l  in  "The  Merry  Widow,"  never- 
theless there  are  enough  watty-s  and  sentimental 
songs  to  mak  it  a  popular  success  the  biijhly 
improtialile  libritto  introduces  the  Grand  Duke 
RulzincIT,  who  is  in  lr>ve  with  Angele  Didier,  a 
famous  prima  donna.  His  uncle,  the  Ciar,  will 
nt>t  allow  him  to  marry  a  woman  of  low  rank. 
.-\  title  must  be  otttained  at  any  cost.  .A  mar- 
riage is  therefore  arrangext  hetween  .Angele 
and  th?  Count  of  Luxcml»urg.  and  ihey  arc 
united  without  stving  one  another,  (»iily  to  Ire 
divorceil  after  thrc-r  months,  u-hrn  it  w-oiild  lie  a 
simple  matter  for  the  tirand  I'uke  to  marry  the 
Countess.  They  meet,  fall  in  love,  and  the 
ilivorce  does  not  take  place.  .Angele  remains  the 
Countess  of  I.uxemhntirg  and  the  (irand  Duke 
marries  the  Princess  KokoicfT,  to  whom  be  has 
been  engaged  for  vime  twenty  odd  years. 

This  new  operetta  has  brought  forth  two  new 
artists,  who  immediately  won  the  hearts  of  the 
audience.    Ann  Swinburne  not  only  looks  .An- 
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application 
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I'anhiiiniii'rram  nrrJ*  itv  ma>nti;- 
ifni,  ttfttU  hr  rubkfJ  «ii  iightiy. 


APPLY  Vanishing  Cream  gcnily, 
uithout  managing,  to  your  face, 
ncik  nnd  arms. 

Put  on  plenty  and  allow  the  skin  to 
take  it  up  completely. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  result. 
Tight,  dry  skin  becomes  softened 
and  smoothed.  Rough  skin  is  ban- 
ished. Coarsened  skin  takes  on  a  transparency  and  delicacy 
which  shows  that  a  skin  which  has  suffered  from  exposure  to 
sun,  wind  and  dust  ntn  h  (ompUtely  madt  ovtr  by 

Poads  Extract  (omparvy's 

Vanishing  Cream 

To  put  vour  skin  into  condition  to  make  it  (wssible  to  wear  a  dinner  gown 
with  pride,  use  Vanishin;;  Cream  tanight. 

Notice  its  ready  ahsorbiion.  its  ileli|:htful  perfume  of  Jacijue  roses,  and  panicu- 
liirlr  the  ef{e<'i  of  just  one  apphcation. 


Pond's  Extract  has  been  used  for  sixty  years  for  everyday 
injuries.  Most  of  ut  ran  remember  many  orrailons 
when  hav-ng  it  available  has  saved  hours  of  suffering, 
(jet  a  bottle  today.  Vou  will  be  surprised 
how  frequently  you  will  use  it. 


Pond's  Extract  for 
Bums,  Bruise*,  Cuts 


Try  These  Products 
at  Our  Expense 


On  request  we  will 
mail  samples  of  both 
Pond's  Extract  and 
V'.<nuhinj;  Cream.  Upon  receipt  of  4c  in 
staiiiiit  wr  will  send  an  extra  large  trial  tube 
of  Vanishinit  Cream.  Address  The  Pond's 
Extract  Coinpanv,  Dept.  T.,  131  Hudson 
Street.  New  Vork. 

Our  itnith  pti^/f.  tjltufti  t^Kviirr ,  ttild  tiftim 
ttH^f  ttfap  Jijrr  thr  samr  imtiviJintiitx  :rkifk 
i  k  it  K  ifrhff  all,'/lkr  /ir.irfrrr/i  ofihe  /IiumTi 
/•' t  ftttt'/C'ttuftiiHt  Thf\*\rfiii(tf*fHt  fromot'- 
Jii.itvlfilrf /irf/'tttiifiovf  ff Hi't try lifm.' 


ICKKMA-SN-S  »»eRV1ANENT 

HAIR  WAVE 

■»\\\  \m\nn  I.I  the  •IlAlKllt«>I  lUlf  4  ta4lHfjJatltlt«*wlUiit 

w.ivu  wtiiih  Mill  U>c  i«.n.u«W.M  ftll  .MMm-  «ad  hi  m\\  tW- 
iii,it-< ,  ii>a4iti|,-  <,  III)  1.  ■  A  <  i«r  nuit  ^>  I'MT^cvr  and  prr  itvr. 
•  iti  .>   lit'  iicAUiivfil  It  *iric»uri     N"  n>M««  tiilnufVr*. 


P.    HERRMANN,  Pres. 

H«rrfn«nf\     P«»riT»*n»>i\l     H*lr     W«v»  Co, 


BEaUTIFUL  ART  II  BEADWORK 

Cox  (ha  dMilBL  wM)  amilinfc  knr  W  Bake  N«ckk<«, 
B-k>.  H.W,  I  ill  hi  ,  Hm  tlwiBMK.  Dra. •■•  p  ..J 

r»«at  Udr.  iftkW  «  dfsiis  h<m  *m  kM4,  S)  M«4«f  bMdi 

••d  aab  •  wn«  wl>cl.  J»  ••U  b  1 1 00. 

Al0>l3»^         trlS  an*     itf, iii»il< 
\Smlfi  B*U»«rk  C*.,  1 7  Wm  4Mi  Sl,  N.  V.  (3» 

yjUTi'Mi  TO  Sf'tf  rnjex-  ,mtt,^u»m,^i 


Face  Powder  ^ 


AUTUMN  GLORY 
i  v  i  illows  summer  sunshine  ami  \»- 
ure  is  at  her  best   LABI. ACHE 
iruimphs  over  wind  aiMl  itm. 
rJiK-erning   women  every- 
where ap|>rreiatc  its  value  in 
prepirins  for  the  locial  rr- 
q'iircnieni«o(  winter.  Invi- 
sihle  ailhrrent,  dependtblc 

K*fuM9  a«StflfM»M 

.T'V":i ri^.wiiii*. 

l-ink  >»  <  W"  M. .  •  l-i  M  ibanux 
■  T  l>v  nwll  Otw  I  f  B  a.UUM  bsM  MM 

aew.  LEVY  CO.. 
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The  Toilet  Soap 
for  Tender  Skin 


\\Tien  your  skin  is  sensitive  use 
wKip  that  soothes  and  leaves  it  cool  \  ^ 

smooth  —  refreshed.    A  good  com- \ 
plt'xion  follows  cjreful  treatment.  Use 

Maxine  Elliott  Toilet  Soap 

It's  thick,  creamy  lather  removes  dirt  from  skin  and  porcijand 
it  rinses  off  easily,  leaving  nothing  to  cause  irritation. 

If  your  complexion  is  not  as  clear  as  you  wish  it,  use  Maxine  Elliott 
Toilet  Soap  and  you  will  find  that  you  nave  removed  th'^  chief  cause 
of  trouble. 

.  Madi*  in  this  .-ix»>rtmcm  ■ 

-.f  lir  Buttermilk  and  Roses  Bulterrriiii'  and  Glycerine 

Huttermilk  and  Violets  Buttermilk 

Sold  at  10  cents  the  cake  -50  cents  the  box  of  6 
wherever  good  soaps  are  sold. 

Swift  4  Comp«njr.  U.  b.  A. 


>•  TURKISH 

CIGARETTES 

"A  man  11  known  by  hk  com- 
pany," and  Fadma  Cigarette* 
are  good  comiuny.  Distinct- 
i*tJy  blended— carrfuDy  meU 
lowed — sidUully  made. 

Fragrantly  flavored  —  charac- 
leiiilk  ai  ihe  fniesi  I'urluik 
leaf.  Inexpensively  packed  — 
but  ten  additional  cigarettes. 

f  :r«  MniMNtf  tmmn.  75  A 
tnitm  m  hamdmmt  f«tl  pmimtat  af 

20  for  15  cents 


'  Dblindivtls/  Individual " 


TTNG  '--ViF.NK  SCHdOI.  OF 


am  i««4><inh  rckr  fti  Onndupcn  Hobm  Bldf  ..Cor.  IM  St 
*th  Ave.,  N*w  Y<.«li.  Ojr  Studcsta  Stuil  L.uia|i«ay  kad 
aUc  sMurc  ptaciit^l  Ir*-:;-.^-  New  Vnrk  ApptfttaitcotM 
;^«fnfni»  Sirh  c(IcC«4ctt«  ai  Mtti  Lture:it  'I'aylur,  Ocr- 
ic  H  'ttaMun.  ^0>cl  I^vr.  >'aii-m»  L>4i«.  Harry  Pike*. 
4  Ol-Pi  Anra  l^-xtilln,  Iosc[ih  Santlr,  lUrricy  Gilmor*, 
c.  t)UaU,  etc.,  Uucfit  hy  \It  a: 

.1  lilt  SICKKIAKV.  buUt  lu  u  ilxivi.  • 


Mdiiv  /o  ttrtUr  -  #o  cx<Kltt  match 
thv  cotvr  Mchnmr  ot  any  room 

"Vow  srlrd  Uie  color— we'll  nuke 
Ibc  rUK."  Any  width— tcamless  up 
!•  IS  ttt\.  An)  IcniOi.  Anr  cokM 
lone— wit  Mil  suMiKiL  or  bflttil 
asd  nnklnt.  Oritiml.  milivldiiil, 
ailHUc.  dliwricd.  Pure  «ool  of 
ciiBcr<  hair,  nixniy  wi>ven  tl 
ihort  notlct.  Write  lor  color  ofd. 
Order  IHrouiti  jrour  furiKihcr. 

7>r«W  V  TItrum  tVark^hop 
Auburn.  Stw  York 


gric,  hut  her  voice  i«  nf  excellrnl  quality,  and 
she  use*  It  with  »kill  and  discretion,  and  in  ad- 
(litiun  acts  extremely  well.  A  real  tenor  that 
lcK>kK  y<iung  and  also  sings  well  i%  a  rare  occur- 
rence these  days  in  comic  oi>rra,  and  tieorgc  L. 
Moore  is  doubly  welcome  on  that  account,  i  he 
•lolo  in  the  first  act,  "Day  Dreams,"  sung  by  Miss 
SwinlHime,  and  the  duet,  "Love  Breiikx  Every 
Itnnd,"  alone  would  till  the  house  Frank  Mnu- 
lan  as  ihc  Duke  was  extremely  funny.  In  his 
two  Himgs.  "I  .'\m  in  Love"  and  "RiK>lsir  I'i>ot- 
sir."  he  |iut  the  audience  into  hy«teric«.  l-'ranccs 
Cameron  and  l-'rcd  Walton  acquitted  themselves 
with  credit  in  the  (karts  of  Julidic  and  Itri^sard. 
.\&  a  production  it  is  all  extremely  brautifuL  In 
Ihe  hands  nt  such  capital  irilots  as  Herbert 
(ircsham  and  Julian  Mitchell  we  had  the  right 
lu  expect  perfection  and  we  got  it. 


K  I.TINGK  4Jnd  STRKKT  THEATRE. 
"WiriiiN  THE  Law."  Ilay  in  four  acts  by  Uayard 
\'eillrr.    Pri>duced  Sq>t.  1 1  with  this  cast : 

?*.iTah.  Grorsia  Lawrence;  Smithwii.  S.  \'.  Philtiii*; 
Kiclufil  lliliier.  Oiim  lnhlari;  llrUn  Mnrrls.  ClllMrInc 
Tiiwrr;  iiduaril  f;itder.  IH1I11.011  .MllchdU  lieorjii-  l>e. 
iiijteu,  l!iaiiil<in  lluiM.  Maty  'rur»er,  Jaiw  f'i>wl;  lie-, 
livllvi-    Srraeitl    I'AxMdy.    J«lln    WilUril;    ARtii.*  I.Tttc-ll. 

Hiirctre  Na«li;  fitr  lUrMm,  William  B.  Mack:  Faittiic, 
Martha  While;  William  Irmin.  William  .\.  N,>n»in: 
Mdie  <»ncB».  Ktnnrlh  Mill:  In^iircli.r  Burke,  Willoo 
Taylrtr:  Thuflaaa.  .\rihur  Ehbeila;  "t'lifcacKi  Kcil,"  .-vr. 
ihur  SpauMriia;  liacry.  lolrn  t'aiitp;  Tom  Tujifirt,  KH- 
ward  Bulum:  hali.  KrcifrriKli  Howe;  WillumK  Jatr|ih 
N'MkMin.     PiilKeanrii.    I>riri:li«rk,  ric. 

The  study  o(  criminol<»gy  in  its  romantic  as- 
pects is  engaginR  our  dramatists.  Mr.  Itayard 
Veiller  comes  to  the  front,  for  the  ;irst  lime, 
with  a  very  successful  venture  into  the  domain 
nf  vice  made  entertaining,  but  not  exactly  in- 
structive, with  "Within  the  Law."  Tlie  title  of 
the  pUiy  is  in  the  nature  of  satire,  suggesting 
.IS  it  doe*  the  methrwU  employed  by  all  respect- 
able rascals,  but  it  is  not  made  allu(;cther  dear 
in  wiiat  tn-rilorious  way  the  heroine  of  the 
plai-  acts  always  "within  th?  law."  She  is  a  much 
persecuted  girl,  and  in  one  particular  she  cx- 
rciiles  her  revenge  with  great  ingenuitv  without 
being  criminal.  She  s'-crelly  marrie*  the  <oin  of 
Ihe  »l»opkeeiM"r  (the  owner  of  a  large  deparlmrnt 
store!  who  had  "sent  her  up"  for  the  felonious 
a|i|it<>priati<in  of  ariiclcs  of  com|>aralively  small 
valii-,  but  sullicient  to  constitute  a  criminal  of- 
fense. .Another  girl  was  the  real  culprit.  .After 
her  release  this  heroine  becomes  the  associate 
of  thieves  an<l  blackmailers. 

Jane  Cowl,  as  the  shopgirl,  gels  sympathies 
with  her  emotional  declamations  against  the  in- 
justice of  insuHicienl  wages,  and  in  reality  is 
always  in  the  position  of  sinning  less  than  she 
has  been  sinned  igainst.  In  the  kigic  of  crime 
she  is  unanswerable.  The  most  inleresling  char- 
acter in  the  play,  in  twrformance.  is  a  babyfacril 
criminal,  a  pretty  girl  in  the  e.irly  twenties  or 
les«  in  >i-ars.  who  has  not  been  sinned  against, 
unless  it  lie  a  sin  of  punishment  to  put  )iiuiig 
ofTenders  in  those  priwms  where  they  have  every 
opportunity  to  graduate  into  the  profession  tif 
vice.  However,  there  are  no  moral  lessons  to 
Im'  drawn  from  this  play.  I**li»rence  Xash.  a* 
this  .voimg  criminal,  is  captivating  in  naturalnets 
of  her  ailing.  Surely  she  is  not  a|iplaudrd  by 
way  of  cominnuling  the  character.  It  mai'  be 
said  that  the  play  is  niyt  to  be  taken  s-riously, 
and  that  consequent^  one  may  >ield  to  Ihc  en- 
joymeni  of  it  without  »elf-re)>roach. 


I».\RK.  "Mv  Br.sT  C.ihl."  .Musical  nlav 
three  acts.  Kook  and  lyrics  by  Channing  Pollock 
and  Rennold  Wolf,  score  by  Gifton  Crawford 
and  .'Vugustus  Uarratt.  Produced  on  September 
I J  with  this  cast : 

P,Jii-r  Oflicrfa,  Jack  Ptiller,  Hn<r-.  0*S*eiII;  Harry 
Prrkinv  Karriaitn  (barrel!;  Mt^  WrllinRlon  Bal'.ivar, 
Florrrtce  Kilnty;  C'll.  WrMirtelon  Hnllivar.  ji-hti  HeiH|. 
ricliH;  lleatricr,  Olive  t'Irich;  S.imiKl  tlrxMn.  Ilariy 
^^'ill1ams;  Cum.  Robert  TVnton,  Harry  rairleiRli:  Ous 
llludBe,  Krank  II.  Dekhcr;  ItaHine  Kollettr,  ilariifl 
IKut;  The  I.lltle  Slrartner.  Carabnit  Waiite:  RiciiBfcl 
\  aiKlrrttrrl.  Mr.  rrattfurd;  tlnra  Lane,  RMa  5lanwii,M|; 
.\  Si'TKtMnl.  I.iiuii,  Itatim;  Tiirmn^  t,aniham,  WiHarvl 
I.tiiai*;  l^rare  I'arr.  ItrOMie  IWll;  Ovrr.ltolrit  l.e  M'^ri,!*.^ 
Ivilrrire  Marshall.  Sh^iiiiera.  Moiitin  RoiiEi?  l*irl*,  5al<s- 
m<ji,  Si>lil*rr».  etc.    Magcd  hf  Sidl>ey  KT|I*i>ii. 

Comic  opera  impresarios  will  not  hereafter  Iv 
ciimpelled  to  go  aliroad  for  their  books  if  the 
literary  firm  of  Channing  Pollock  and  Rennold 
Wolf  is  to  he  continued.  I-oreign  invertebrate 
concoct  irms  would  in  many  cases  seem  to  have  iiad 
their  day ;  and  it  is  only  right  they  should  be  dis- 
placed if  native  talent  can  turn  out  such  a  bright 
entertaining  and  witty  show  as  ".My  Best  Girl," 
which  serves  Clifinn  Crawford  as  a  star  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  Merc  is  a  capital  story  full  nf 
comic  movement  and  humorous  stage  surprises. 
\  young  man  aliout  town  gets  into  trouble,  tn 
evade  which  he  assumes  the  name  and  Identity 
of  a  deserter  from  Ihc  I'.  S.  .\rmy.  Of  course 
in  his  new  personality  he  is  apprehended  and 
then  hi*  irmibles  as  a  recruit  begin.  Richard 
Vanilrrfleel  is  an  admirably  drawn  character,  ami 
the  lively  spirits,  acrobatic  agility  anil  reMTverl 


When  wilting  lo  advcniscrs,  kindly  nuntion  1  he  Tiif-uni-.  .M^t^zl^•t 
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ii>iiii>'  <xiirr>M.in  uliiih  mark  \\w  linlii  ronii'aly 
acquircnimts  nf  Mi.  Oiiivfnril  hri<i  AhiimJant  np- 
ponunilx  uorfiilnrss  in  a  i'iiii>unl  suiri'-tMim 
of  fitnny  scene*.  Thr  lyrir*  arc  really  hnlliant 
in  their  a(»t  a[iplti-atiiMi ;  the  si-i»re  liou«-v(-r, 
not  up  111  the  ^itanclards  "f  the  rvHt  of  tlic  »liiiw. 
liiit  til  it  Mr,  Crawford  ha»  ronlriliulril  a  coii|>le 
of  niim)>rr!>  that  have  the  nece^^ary  popular  lilt 
and  nicliMiy.  'Ihe  Mar  is  alily  iupporlcd  c^iwri- 
ally  by  Rita  Stanwood  who  malcen  a  rclined  and 
appralinic  I'lKUrc  as  the  hennne,  while  Harry  l)av- 
eniiort  Kills  one  of  his  familiar  and  neatly 
ski'iched  pieture*  of  a  Kallivantini;  army  oHieer. 
Kdward  Nicander  as  a  rhaufTenr  and  Harry 
I'airleiith  as  an  army  raptain  do  excellent  viurli. 


r>.\I.Y'S.  "niMiiVEtt.vci  AMtmn."  Play  in 
four  arts  by  Kdward  Knolilauch.  Produced  on 
SeplemlKT  7  with  the  following  cast : 

ftflMC 

.rwi*  Mnlirr;  Tl>*  l*rillciim*A  Ten- 
•ktlitiiU  I'lliriaiti,  Mirixm  iUmrnts;  Sif  tliliiiir  i-mii- 
•"■flnif.  knciiulil  Itanr;  Ijity  l^mlxiuiiw,  liu  Knrkr: 
Thi;  Cfiuillt»  ('liriMiilc  SctioontiriK,  Suti-M*  Co4«n;  Car 
iI.iijI  Rinnia.  lUnry  Ciivill;  Cci  rgt  S.  Brown.  John 
Allien;  Kinrun,  Allicrt  Hiiira. 

„     ,  WtW  VIWK 

r;'"?",-  M""!"-   K.ImjiiI   \V*lr;   Willie  J.nkinf. 

MnlcnliD   IKumn:   Hi>iii>a  llarjini.  P.   1.  Kiik, 
Xlaslc-r  lUvliI  Kixft. 

'I  here  are  inany  qualities  in  Lewis  Waller  to 
be  admired,  his  couraiie  to  a.ssume  the  respon- 
Mlnlities  of  a  prrKlucing  nianag-r.  his  readiness 
lo  undertake  a  moderate  part  thai  hi>  fellow 
p  avers  may  shine  by  their  own  liRht.  but  aliove 
all  his  attitude  as  a  loser.  No  one  could  coun- 
tenance defeat  with  a  bftler  grace  or  fecliiig 
that  creilitabic  effort  had  been  expended  to 
achieve  success.  "Discovering  America"  (fives 
full  (^iportunity  to  observe  alt  the  qualities 
named.  It  contains  some  good  scenes  and  some 
poor  lines  made  effective  by  excellent  acting. 

1  he  plot  is  carelessly  thrown  ti>gether,  with  many 
possihililiis  ignored  and  makeshift  devices  em- 
ployed to  make  it  cohere.  Most  of  the  characters 
arc  episodic,  and,  in  one  or  two  eases,  quite 
siiperrtuoiis.  The  play  sliows  America  at  a  strong 
disadvaiilage.  The  comparison  of  the  good  side 
of  one  country  with  the  poor  side  of  another,  is 
tdivionsly  unfair.  We  are  slangy  and  nide,  per- 
haps, but  not  quite  so  unreurredly  as  Mr.  Knob- 
lauch would  make  it  appear.  Itut  that  is  not 
where  Ihe  shoe  pinches;  the  reason  for  the  fail- 
nre  is  because  the  play  itself  is  a  very  inferior 
piece  of  theatrical  projR-ny.  I.ewis  Waller  made 
IVter  as  living  a  figure  as  possible  out  of  the 
available  material,  .is  did  .Madge  Titheradge  with 
the  more  living  part  of  Rnih  ICIcnc  l-orter. 
Malcolm  Duncan  and  Siuette  Cotta  intrrpreted 
the  other  important  parts  intelligentiv  and  with 
discrimination. 


IIIITODROME.  Many  superb  spectacles 
have  been  seen  at  the  Hippodrome,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  this  season's  show  is  the  most  elah 
orate  of  any  yet  presented  at  that  tx'pular  place 
of  amusement.  F.ntitled  "Under  .Many  Hags." 
it  has  music  by  .Manuel  Klein,  scenic  equipment 
by  .\rthur  Voegtlin,  the  drama  itself  being  writ- 
ten and  slageil  by  Carroll  Fleming.  Ilie  audi- 
ence is  taken  around  the  world  and  given  a 
glimpse  of  every  country  under  the  sun.  The 
trip  begins  at  Wa-shingtnn.  showing  the  lawn  of 
the  White  House,  and  after  that  we  arc  taken 
to  the  parade  grounds  at  the  Naval  Academy  at 
.Annapolis  to  watch  the  mancruvres  of  a  iield 
lattery.  Then  the  scene  quickly  shifts  to  Kurope. 
We  are  in  a  beautiful  I'ishing  vdlage  on  the  coast 
of  Itrittany.  where  incidentally  one  enjoys  a  gro- 
te.sque  acroltatic  specialty  by  Alcssn.  Patrick  and 
Kranretcn  l'"rom  there  Ihe  spectator  flies  in  an 
airship  over  a  large  city  by  night,  and  before  he 
knows  it  he  is  in  Berlin  watching  Dippy  Diers 
appearing  in  his  br?ak-neck  table  act,  assisted  by 
the  Hippodrome  clowns.  From  Berlin  he  goes  to 
Holland.  Moscow,  Scotland,  I'ckin.  until  linally 
the  traveler  returns  to  ,\merica  and  sees  a  tor- 
nado level  a  town  in  .\rizona.  The  show  ends 
»;ith  a  superb  luillet,  entitled  "Mowers  of  All 
Nations,"  in  which  hosts  of  beautiful  girli  dance 
in  beautiful  costumes. 


COMEDY.  •  F.sNsv's  Fust  Pukv "  Play  in 
three  art*  by  George  Bernard  Shaw.  Produced 
September  16  with  the  following  cast : 

THK  IMM'fTION. 
Semnt,  Vilcolmr  Hmns;  Ceril  SavovnrH.  Tim  Rylrr: 
Cnoii*  O'|to»<li,  r.  H.  CrokerKine;  Fanny  irlh.wja. 
ninbelh  Rixlan:  Mr.  Troller,  Willcr  Kinnsriiid:  Mr. 
V'attK^iU  Matirire  KUey:  Mr.  Ouiin.  Ftasik  Kasii1«-1I; 
Mr,  VXamnrt  ILAiinrl.  I.iimrl  HaiN-. 

THK  I'l.AV. 

Mr,  Bolin  0<lh»T.  Sydnrjr  Panlun;  Mri.  Gillier.  Kate 
farlyon;  Jnirpni.  VValtcr  C'rcishtoa;  llorb  iKtxiicy.  E«a 
l.«oKard  fUiyue.  Mr&.  Knek,  Mary  lUtliMi;  Mi*.  |o*r|ili 
Kii'jji.  Arisulil  LuL-y;  Maricarrt  ICnox.  (iladyt  Itarvry; 
l.lcuif  imut  IluvalWl,  llrilH  rl  llaafry  ^  ilobbjr,  Qiipr.tin 
TimI. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  program  throws 
doubt  upon  its  authorship,  no  one  but  G.  Bernard 


^<vi  GUARANTEED 
^     PLUMBING  . 
FIXTURES 


HE  love  of  cleanliness  should  be  develo|>ed  in  children  by  makinfc 
draniiness  a  pleasure  racher  than  a  duty. 

*$tanclartr  Fixtures  by  appealing  to  the  child's  mind  throueh 
lit  love  o(  the  beautiful  make  cleanliness  attractive.  Fvery  member 
of  the  household  feels  the  refining  influence  of 'Stondord"  Fixture*. 

tfuiremrnt*  o|  fhmr  who  »1cniiiul '5tand«rir 
(juility  at  lew  ri|>rfl»c  AM  TStwid^ftT 
hiiurf«,  with  rarr.  will  l«M  ■  litriime 
Ami  no  tiiture  it  irenuinc  nnUi$  it  hfAr* 
the  Kmarantee  Ubet.  In  vDrder  to  tvnid 
•iiKttiiution  of  infrriDr  Axtiirr*.  vprcifN 
"SlMdanr  ^Doda  in  w  riling  '  nnt  vrrhall^  > 
and  maiir  turc  that  ynu  f;ri  ihrm. 


Genuine  ^tnndari*  fixnim  for  thr  HiMne 
and  for  Srhoo],  Otfire  Ruildinpi.  Public 
Imlitulinni,  ck.,  arc  idrniiAed  by  the 
CJreen  and  G^Id  Label,  with  ihe  nrepiion 
of  onr  brand  of  baih*  bearing  thr  Red  and 
B1*rl(  Lalirl,  which,  while  of  the  f\ni 
quality  of  manufarturr,  have  a  iliKhllr 
thinner  enamelinfc,  and  thu»  meet  the  rr- 


$tattdard  ^anitaite  ID^  Co.   Dept.  s  ^ 


Nrw  York  .  IS  Wr«  JlM  Slrp«l 
Ctalcago  .  ^8.  MirlMcan  Av« 
PtilU5«l»^  I  in  Watsot  Simt 
TanwitD,  Can.  aichMod  tc.  X. 
HlttabuTVh  Ifitt  PcArral  Slrni 
V.  LenU    .    100  N.  Fcvflk  Strr<t 


NsahvUls  .  SM  Unia  Atrmmt.  So 
kianirral.  Can.  .  21S  CnUtinr  B>il|t. 

KamlliM.  Caa.  JO  M  JuksM  t<..W. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Ldodon  .  .  .  P-fiC  Holborn  Viaduct 
Hcuttna.  7u.  .  Pr««lon  and  £n  Ith  Sis. 

MctcfeAiil*  NnlnMl  lank  autUmc 
WMaw^rv*.  D  C.  .  ■  &o»!i>ftii  BlOfl. 
Toledo.  Ohio  .  .  ^11  J2l  Kite  6lP*^l 
Fori  Wstl).  T«x.  .  Fmh  Md  JOMI  9a 


^  The  great  skill  and  science'^ 
employed  in  the  compounding 

of    X.  BAZIN  S 
Depilatory  Powder 

make  it  absolutely  safe  and  reliaWcj 
If  some  former  remedy  has  been  tried' 
.  without  success,  it  is  because  the 
right  powder  was  not  applied.  Forj 
sale  at  all  first-class  drug  stores,  or 
by  mail  in  sealed  package,  postpaid. 
Price  50  cents 

HALL  &  RUCKEL 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
CIWI 


wEVf«  MILS 


 .j^-'^^.«<n.my 

y*^"iri|,n|,|.iM.i'i"^^ 

A.BAZIN<5« 

DEPOTORY 
POWDLR 

HALLfrRUCKEl 

i^r.T'i"  'i^' '  "^"nutmVffi 


L-ART   OC  LA 

MOOe   rOR  INOVtK 

4BrR 

Wil  CaaUi 

M*.                                 For  u 

lie  *«arir«kBff. 

Srad  f«r  MM|>I«  c«pT>  *i 

I4nm  •  Wail  UU  Utmt.  Hr^ 

Wlicn  writing  to  advcrtwers,  kindly  raentioti  The  Thkathe  Mmuzi.nc 
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IN    TWO  VOLl/MES 

The  Most  Welcome  of  all 
Presents 

A  CON4PLETE  RECORD  IN  PICTURE  AND  TEXT 
OF  THE  THEATRICAL  SEASON  OF  1911 

Complete  Year.  1911 — $6.50  a  Set 

Ready  Dnrnnbn  I5<K.    Sent  Prepaid 

T«k'0  handsomr  volumes  o(  over  .110  lugcs,  containinK  the  twelve  number*  iwucd 
darinig  IQII  and  beautifully  bound  in  attractive  green  cloth. 

Two  Handsome  Books  for  Your  Parlor  Table 

ciiliiTcil  plain,  1,500  cii^raviniEs.    NoiaMc  arlic1c!>.  iHTiuiti  of  adocs  and 
actroses,  and  icenri  (ruin  all  tlic  |>la)<  proituccd  during  1911. 


The  Handsomest  Magazine  Published 

The  mo»t  tumptaoiuty  illu>trated,  the  nio»t  uplcndidly  printcl,  lull  ol  anecdotes, 
reminiscence*,  and  stories  of  stiRC  life.    In  Uniform  tiindinK 

The  Complete  Collection  of  14  Volumes.  Bound  In 
Cloth,  from  1901  to  1911  included.  $125.50. 

Thr>  fnllnwtnc  Vt»t«iin«Ht  Mn»  Mill  IN»M  im*|mu«|«|j  i 

Ymf  ol  The  TbMtre  for  1902  .....  Pric«.  SI8.00 

"  "  "  "  '•  1904  -      .      -      .      .  -  11.00 

•  -  "  -  "  1905    -  9.00 

••  "  "  ••  ••  1906    -  S.OO 

-  ~  ~  "  ••  1907  .....  7.00 

••  "  "  -  ••  190*   "  7.00 

••  "  "  "  -  1909  ...    2  voU.  "  6.S0 

••  "  ••  "  1910  ...    2  vol*.  "  6.50 

I'he  iiiftsnificml  colorwl  c<»t»tk  wiiicli  aiip^«r  rm  rach  Inwc  urr  nil  Im^iioiI  in  tli.  Vrarly  V<ilinnf» 
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Sl»aw  roiilil  have  wriltrn  "I'anny's  I'irst  Play." 
and  i(  one  likn  Shaw,  here  is  (he  Shavian  eynic 
an<l  pliiloinplivr  at  his  ilaring  ha\.  Fanny 
O'Dowtla,  ilaiiKhtrr  of  a  Connt  of  the  old  re- 
K'niv,  writes  while  at  Cambridge  a  play  M'liich 
hiT  father  promius  shall  be  acini  by  real  actc>rs 
and  rcvirwnl  by  real  rritirj.  the  anthnrs'  identity 
of  omrse,  betnit  concealed.  As  an  inductiiin, 
O'Dowda.  the  courtly  xsthctc  of  pre- Victorian 
clays,  hait  an  interview  with  the  very  commercial 
theatrical  m-nnaner  of  modern  limes,  who  cites 
the  methods  he  employed  to  gel  the  critics  iherr. 
a  colluquv  of  delit{hlful  wit  in  itx  cnntraHtinjE 
valuc».  Then  come  the  critics,  cheerful  satire* 
t>n  the  oriRinals  of  London,  in  which  mure  fun 
is  poked  at  their  pumpo^il)  and  ignoraiue. 

'file  curtain  clraws  anil  "Fanny*  l-'irst  PUiy" 
hexins.  It  is  a  satire  on  two  sinni;  puritanical 
British  middle-class  families.  The  younger  re|>- 
re-scnlalivrs  are  tentatively  engaged.  Imt  each 
KCIs  inl<*  a  scrap**  anrl  are  respectively  seni  to 

5 'ail.  'I  he  Iwy  has  yielded  to  the  fascinations  of 
>arlinK  Dora,  a  music  hall  favorite,  and  the  ^irl 
has  carnei)  on  a  perfectly  harmless  Ihrtatum 
wilh  a  l-'rench  na\'al  oftker.  The  consternation 
of  their  parents  is  presented  with  much  humor- 
ous force  and  the  various  family  councils  pro- 
vide the  author  with  numerous  opportunities  for 
the  display  of  his  characteristic  cynical  obscrva 
tions.  Xulhini!  escapes  his  biting  satire,  conven- 
tion, religitm,  sociology,  jiolitirs,  all  make  "copy" 
(or  him,  and  the  result  is  dialogue  that  fairly 
cnrruscales  with  scintillant  wit.  The  diiioue- 
niciit  is  particubrly  Shavian.  The  1>oy  pairs  off 
with  Dora  and  the  militant  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Knox  marries  the  family  butler,  who 
by  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  becomes  a 
Duke. 

T'hen  follows  the  epilogue,  more  brilliant  fool- 
ine  at  the  exjiense  of  the  critics,  who.  ignorant 
of  the  authorship,  hesitate  to  rommil  ihenuelve- 
as  to  the  value  of  the  piece.  l"or  as  one  says: 
"\i  he's  a  good  author,  then  it's  a  good  piece: 
but  if  he's  bad,  then  the  play  must  bad." 
The  play  is  admirably  acted  by  an  F.nglish  com- 
pany, especially  rehearsed  for  the  proiiuction  by 
(iranville  Uarkcr.  It  is  hard  to  parliculariie. 
so  ^noA  is  the  playing,  but  C.  H.  Crokrr-King  as 
O'DowHa.  Walter  Creighton  as  the  l«itler,  Ar- 
nold l.ucy  as  Mr.  Knox,  Gladys  Harvey  as  his 
indeiiendent  ilaughler.  and  Herlwrl  Dansey  as 
the  rrenchman.  contribute  characterizations  truly 
a<lmirable.  "I'anny's  First  t'lay"  is  an  intellec 
lual  trc^t. 

OKKAT  BEAK  IPKIMO  WATU 
to  eta.  p«r  eaM->  f  laai-stapQ«rid  boHlai 

Hi  nSO.V.  "llnvKsT  Jim  Hi.i  nt.  "  Com-dy 
in  three  acts  by  William  Budetu  Produced  on 
September  16  with  this  cast : 

Mits  JrtiMti,  laytii«c  (*liiik*rr  tlalr;  IVnma*  Y.  tiitirk. 
FoTr*»t  Winanl;  Sol  Polatrk.  Hvnrr  [lucssn;  iirnn 
Maridfn.  Frsnlt  lAT»ef;  Jsitx-i  Btunt,  Mr.  Mtirphy: 
SiitiKy  Thoma».  Charkft  Laite;  Cyruk  ("ireen.  FiC'lcriik 
Moilcy;  jt  mint.  Cb^iUt  lload:  Mi.il«<  llair,  Vlohl 
llcminii:  lUtisnrM  l^tiiciiiclx.  Vlutirl  l].i|>r;  llrnr) 
Iturmuvi,  Frrdrrifk  RiHiii ;  CliMiIrk  WilAfin,  Itarulil  Mctlfcr 

The  Licbler  Company  on  Sept.  i6.  at  the  Hud 
Son  rheatre,  put  over  a  genuine  theatrical  surprise 
when  they  announced  the  return  of  Tim  Murphy 
in  a  new  and  extravagant  comedy  in  three  acts, 
called  "n'oncsl  Jim  Illunt,"  by  William  Iloden. 
an  unknown  playwright.  Ex|H'ctations  did  not 
run  high,  but  within  I'lve  minutes  after  the  risi' 
of  the  curtain  the  laughs  began  to  come,  and 
till  its  final  fall  there  was  drliciijus  fun  and 
amusement  for  all  concerned.  Mr.  Boden  tcxik 
"Col.  Mulberry  Sellers"  and  "Gct-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford,"  rolled  them  into  one,  and  then 
started  James  Blunt  upon  a  series  of  incidents 
that  contained  truth,  humor,  drama  and  pathos 
A  swindler  in  reality,  but  softened  by  a  genial 
hopefulness,  very  telling.  Jim  had  his  adventures 
in  Wall  Street.  A  gull  himself,  an  unscrupulous 
partner,  left  him  to  face  the  firm's  angry  credi 
tors.  But  Jim  was  res<jurceful,  and  if  'he  had 
time  to  turn  around  in"  felt  sure  all  would  come 
out  right,  and  it  did.  for  the  bad  man  came 
back  with  the  giKnls  and  his  nephew  eloped  with 
th?  daughter  of  the  big  fmancier  who  was  up- 
(losing  him.  and  so  Jim  came  into  Rasy  Street, 
but  for  his  own  goo<l  and  the  g<>i:>d  of  his  rela 
fives  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  Jim  should 
l)e  sent  to  the  .Argentine,  a  fate  which  \\t  ac- 
cepted with  easy  pathetical  grace.  .A  born  far- 
ceur. Tim  Murphy  played  the  title  rede  with  in- 
imitable fun  and  skill.  It  was  a  genuine  creation 
and  ought  to  do  for  him  what  "The  Nfan  from 
Home"  accomplished  for  W.  T.  Hodge.  Staged 
by  W.  H.  Post,  the  farce  was  played  with  great 
briskness  and  variety  in  the  actinfr.  of  which 
valued  work  was  done  by  I>ouisc  Closser  Hal". 
Frank  I^->tee.  Charles  Ijit.  Frrderick  Bond  and 
Violet  lleming.  T'he  dialogue  of  "Honest  Jim 
Blunt"  sparkles  «ilh  fresh  American  wit  and 
humor. 


The 
Electric 
—the  simplest  of  motor  cars 

?  In  and  out  of  congested  city  iraffic  goes  milady  in  her  Electric.    Qiiickly  and 

easily  -wiih  msxinuim  Siteiy — the  Kleciric  threads  its  wav.  Lii\urioiislv  cnmt'onahle  within^  qui«t  and 
dignified  wiihoui,  correit  lor  every  occasion — an  Kleclric  is  Iht  car  deiiraWe  lor  a  \Kunian. 

<|  It  i<i  .so /•<}.iri' to  run  an  Electric — the  simple  control  is  so  contrived  that  it  is 

instinctive  to  Ju  the  r;^»/// thing  a<  the  right  moment.  An  Electric  responds  instantly  to  the  will  ol  its 
operator — just  a  slight  pre>sure  and  vuu  glide  naiieletsly  away — I'asi  or  slow,  »•  you  wbh. 

^  At  a^crnoon  functions,  in  the  shopping  centres,  at  evening  receptions  or  the 

theatre,  the  F.leciric  is  the  »omtn's  car  preeminent.  1t<  iinmiruliie  cleanlineis  niakei  it  a  Hi  equipage  <ue 
the  most  diintiiy  gowned  noman.  An  F.lertric  serves  the  numan  ot  fashion  better  by  far  than  any  other 
type  of  motor  car. 

But  besides  its  other  advantages,  the  Electric  is  the  motor  car  of  greatest 

economv.  Its  purchase  price  is  moderate — its  mainienanre  cost  is  lowest.  Whether  or  not  lou  own 
other  car*,  vou  teallv  ought  to  have  an  F.Iectrir. 


lahtnlmt  tUtralim  otoul  Eltclrtc 
KeAic/o  aenf  gUJIy.    WhU  today. 

Before  you  buy  any  ear  -consider  the  Electric 


Electric  Vehicle  Association  of  America 

BOSTON  New  YORK:  124  W,  42nd  Sircel  CHICAGO 


Wistaria  3Ipssom 


Vantine'M  NewtMt 
and  Most  Delightful 
Perfume  ! 


Has  all  the  frcth  {racrancc  of  ihc  Wistaria  Blossom  itscH  as  it  airily 
sways  on  its  stem  in  the  warm  Spring  air.  Its  delicate  odor  has  at  last 
been  caught  and  distilled,  and  faithfully  reproduced,  in  Extract,  $i.tx>  and 
$i.7S;  Toilet  Water,  $i  oo,  and  $i.5o;'Sachet,  7sc;  Toilet  I'owder.  asc. 

Other  captivating  Vanline  odors — Sandalwood,  Corylopsis,  Geisha  Flowers,  Lotus 
Flower,  Milcado.  Also  manufacturers  oi  Geisha  Dtsapocaring  Cream,  India  Pearl 
Tooili  Powder,  Geisha  Nail  Stone,  Kutch  Sandalwood  Talcum,  Orienul  CoW  Cream. 

Vanitne's  Oriental  Toilel  Luiaries  are  for  sale  by  besi  stores.    Ixtnic  liir  Ibii  word  l^ri/^ 
If  your  dealer  woiiH  au|>plf  y<iM,  ^^o  istrt  go  y 

OS.  ' 


Ixw  «inl  label  »hen  buying, 
wtlhwtl  these  r««l  detiKhls      tt>e  totted 


Send  Us  2c  Stamp 

anti  we  will  null  yn»  vample  of  Wistaria  Sachet,  and  also  a  rharminc  lllltr  *tiMy  t»l  lli«  Urtrol, 
"The  Lming  M«art  iil  O  An*  San."   Mealkn  ytiur  dealer's  nan<e, 

AA  VArfTlNEl  8  CO-  ^J}^. 

Va  NTINE'S 


EtImUUhMl  l»S4 


2SS  THIRTY  JIXTH  M  HtXT 

BR001C1.YN.  NEW  YORK 


When  writing  to  advertLsers.  kindly  mention  Twr  Thiatui  Msr.AriNE 


Ttin    THRATRE    MAGAZINE  AOVRRTlSnn 


Sold  ti\)  Leading 
Dealers  Throughout 
the  United  Stales 
and  Canada 


A.  D.  BURGESSER  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 


149-151  Fifth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


/  &  J.  Slatei 


Walking  Bool 

Ctot]>  tap.  fuimt  Irathrr  vampi, 
inch  and  iJuee-qiurtrT  hecL 
Mrdium  Wright  (oJe.  For 
Aflcmoon     wrar  partictllarljr. 


"Regents" 


Palmt  Iritbrf  v^mp*  and  ribbed  lilk  clolli 
qiurien  with  ccilorrd  <tnpr,  in  green,  bhie, 
red,  grey  and  blacL  I  ieeis  oi  tame  matrrial 
—  trimn»r<]  with  rut  rteel  slides. 


Men's  Oxfords 

Made  in  tan  and  black  rum  i 
our  new  Einglish  Lul.  Medium 
lur.  elate  extennon.    Appeak  ! 
the  conieTt'alivr  lailr. 


/Ituilralei  frite  list  "A  farktRt  of  Short"  tiilk  hook 
iutlrutlions  tiirrf  WK'iijMri'nn-n/   h^ank  maitrd  on  rcqtitti 

Broadway  at  25th  Street,  New  York 


Distinctive 
Decorations 


■  and- 


urnis 


ishings 


A 
Horner 
Room 


PEi^ONj  lictitoiu  ot  luivtB^  LcautiliJ  *ik1  uiuiit. 
lu>m««  which  4A»i0  on  inyucw  o/  tnJitidmaiiti/ 
wdl  had  our  Oteanbm  DiyiWwi  olgreai  mmiI* 
■ncr  in  Um  nlKtian  ol  FutMUMv  Rutft,  PUim  snd 
Drrorilrre  pHBting,  Draprry  and  UphoUciy  Work. 
The  lennce  iodudck  makBg  ikctcbtt  Apwiag  Umt- 
monoui  cotnr  comImhimmu  aad  giving  f*iiifl*t  om 
the  complfinl  work. 

Wr  innbp  jrau  (o  rmi  our  weroonw  whm  we  hate  om 
(faplax  a  irmarkaUe  coBedioa  of  Fertod  Furatfure  and 
OncflUl  Rugt.  cx  we  wiU  be  pdcwHi  to  tend  a  com* 
pefecaA  repfoenutivc  to  coada  wuh  you. 
Onr  new  booklet.  "Omcemmt  om  DaowHinc  Ait  m 
Engtaad.**  amt  upon  m\ue*t. 

RjTHornerS©. 

20-22-24-2C  WEST  3<J'-ii  ST. 
NEAR,    FIFTH  AVE. 

FURNUURE-DECORATIONS'RUGS 

NEW  YORK 


 i 


When  wnting  U>  aUvirlucrt,  kintil)  mention  Tus  Thiutu  MAaAzm 


^  A  CHAT  ON  FALL  NOVELTIES  0 


AS  I  was  tnak- 
inp  a  piir- 
cliasc  in  one 
of  our  popular 
speriahy  shops  ilie 
other  <lay  I  met  a 
woman  who  wr* 
so      success  fiillv 

veiled  that  I  rccoR- 
nizcrl  her  only  by 
her  voice. 

She  is  Line  of  our 
favorite  actresses, 
liiit  she  ailm<iii- 
i  shell  nic  not  to  re- 
veal her  presence 
in  town  jiisl  yet. 
She  confiilcil  to  nie 
that  slic  was  on 
luT  way  t"  a  well- 
kniiwn  l)eaiity  s|io- 
cial'sl.  where  she 
is  til-'inf;  trcatiiient 
for  a  slight  skin 
eni(>tii>n  cnn;racteil 
ihirinu  her  ocean 
voyage. 

I'pon  her  solici- 
tation I  acconi- 
panietl  her,  s»j  we 
coultl  (li.scn.ss  "all 
the  news."  We 
found  the  penial 
wuntaii  who  works 
such  wonders  in 
the  midst  of  prep- 
arations for  niov- 
iuK  into  tnore  s|>a- 
cioiis  <|iiartcrs  on 
Fifth  .-V  venue, 
which  will  be  an 
advantage  to  her 
large  clientele,  but 
she  graciouslv  <le- 
voted  herself  to 
me.  and  while  the 
patient  was  tnidcr- 
goinp  her  treat- 
ment I  was  receiv- 
ing valuable  infor- 
tualion.  which  I 
will  generously 
pass  on  to  you. 

If  you  arc 
among  those  un- 
fortunates who  tan 
in  spots,  in  com- 
mon parlance 
•cnown  as  freckles, 
do  not  despair. 
You  can  get  a 
freckle  lotion  and 
cream  that  does 
wonders,  and  i  f 
used  in  combina- 


tion with  the  Madame "s  skin  tonic  you  will  speedily  have  yotir 
usual  soft,  creamy  complexion  restored. 

If  you  are  too  impatient  to  await  iierniancnt  results,  there  is  a 
lotion  you  can  apply  which  will  effectually  cover  up  the  tan  while 
jou  arc  under  your  treatment. 

But  the  specialist  informed  nie  that  she  has  just  perfected  a 
preparation  that  will  remove  tan  in  "the  twinkling  of  the  eye," 
which  will  be  a  boon  to  the  vacationists  who  are  now  returning 
home  and  will  so  soon  take  up  the  social  life  where  good  com- 
plexions are  essential. 

TlK)se  of  you  who  have  not  min<lcd  the  tan,  but  do  find  coi>- 
se<|uent  scaling  so  annoying  ought  to  use  the  cream  that  so  quickly 
obviates  this  roughness  of  the  skin,  and,  by  the  way,  this  is  an 
excellent  cleansing  cream,  too.  It  is  very  mild  and  just  the  thing 
for  a  sensitive  skin, 

I  shouhl  like  tn  have  lcarnc<l  mi>rc  of  the  secrets  of  beauty,  but 
the  appearance  of  ttiy  companion  terminated  our  interesting  con- 
versation. 

"Now  that  I  have  company,  I  believe  I  will  do  some  shopping." 
she  exclaimefl,  and  then  followed  an  afternoon  of  sartorial  sur- 
prises, for  the  Fall  stocks  were  just  coming  in. 

l-'irst  of  all  there  were  the  lovely  evening  coats.  Those  for 
liutousiiic  wear  are,  of  course,  more  decorative  than  useful  and  arc 
made  up  of  chilTon.  hnndpaiuted  tulle,  silver  hrt>cade  and  beads. 

My  companion  suddenly  cxclaime<l,  "There  is  a  wrap  copied 
from  a  Drecoll  UKxlel.    I  .saw  it  al  the  Paris  ojicning." 

It  was  a  beautiful,  full-length  coat  l>eaded  in  white  and  black 
efTect  on  white  chilTon.  The  black  be.vl9  form  a  wide  border  panel 
that  ends  in  a  graceful  front  <lr.ipery,  and  the  Iwck  falls  in  long, 
straight,  narrow  lines.  The  collar  and  deep  cuffs  arc  of  the  black 
beads,  an<l  the  coat  is  lined  with  soft  white  silk. 

In  the  more  serviceable  wrai>s  the  velvets  and  plushes  arc  prom- 
niinent.  The  linings  are  generally  co.stly,  and  a  feature  of  these 
is  that  the  upper  part  of  the  coat  lining  is  usually  different  from  the 
lower. 

The  much-discussed  ]iaiu)iers  seems  to  have  been  relegated  to 
the  evening  coats  this  season.  One  in  sage  green  velvet  has  the 
pannier  oiiilined  with  white  maralKiiit.  a  favorite  trimming  for 
cvcnhig  garments,  and  Itandings  of  the  same  fur  rd:4e  the  entire 
wrap. 

"Drecoll  is  showing  the  most  beautiful  velvet  mantles  this  sea- 
son, and  most  r>f  them  arc  fur  trimmed.  And  I  wish  you  coultl 
see  the  lovely  <lisplay  of  wrajw  that  Poirct  is  making,"  remarked 
my  companion.  "This  hmise.  >ou  know,  is  note<l  for  its  niantle.v 
Most  of  them  are  fur  trimmed,  but  there  were  many  evcniu? 
wraps  of  hri>caded  silk  or  velvet  trimmed  with  wide  bandings  of 
gold  braiil  and  lace. 

"(lold  seems  to  he  a  prominent  color  this  season.  I  remember 
two  gowns  worn  in  the  Xcw  Theatre  in  I.ondon  in  'Ready  Money.' 
Miss  Hilda  .\tu<iuy  appears  in  the  sweetest  yellow  chiffon.  It  lla» 
a  ban<l  of  unM  lace  from  beneath  which  falls  a  wide  band  of  the 
loveliest  old  tinted  lai"c.  This  is  caught  bv  a  blue  satin  llowcr 
al  the  side.  .\nd  then  the  bodice  is  beautifully  trimmcil  with  gold 
lace  and  a  deep  yellow  belt  finishes  the  exquisite  costume.  In  t'-c 
same  play  Miss  May  Whitty  shows  the  preference  for  gold  in  a 
superbly  handsonie  cnat  of  rich  black  and  gold  hrorade  and  a 
toque  of  gold  lace  with  a  bl.tck  velvet  brim  and  niKlditiff  black 
pluttics." 

".Miss  Lydia  Tlillbrookc  wears  a  hands mic  brocaded  evcninc 
coat  (.dittering  with  gold  in  'I'ind  the  Wi  inan,'"  I  interp« dated, 
".\re  her  gowns  really  so  handsonie?" 

"Yes,  they  are  all  you  licar  about  them,  and  she  is  ceriaitilv  the 
Itest-gowned  woman  on  the  I.ond<in  stage  this  season.  One  of 
her  creations  is  a  brocaded  silk  in  exquisite  pastel  shailes.  The 
slashed  skirt  is  outline^l  with  dark  marabout,  wdiieh  also  fonits  one 


rr.inK    Iif1rrim,)n    Riiwii   <i(    t>l*dl    VeUcl.  CoTlur 
I«;r.     Whilr  vf-1v*t   lul   witll  purjjic  *l||iellr 

UV  n  i7/ 
Addrtss  The 
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Five  Ways  of  Using 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 

It      I  '         :iiililr»1      ULtii'Ti      111  uiliitf 

\Vi--|tiurT't    r*>riil    Siiap    i«  jirwrfucnl 
li)r  waahmg  tn  ihc  u>u4]  way. 

-  A  «tfim(rr  rffect  It  firoilucrd 
tiy  Ttih^'inx  i(9  \^^fV  lalbrr  tnln  tllc 
■kill  for  vv<tbI  miBUie*.  thrn  wt|<in| 
it  vff  with  a  tlfjr  Ui«t]. 

Sril — A  Kill  •iriH)t|Tr  effect  -Juft 
what  ii  nrc^Kil  for  aluBxipth  ikiw*  f 
|iT<>liwr<i  ) )  ruMHlig  Hi  lithcr  Int  ^ 
lliL-  ikin  anil  Unvinff  it  t.n  alt  alulil. 

•ill— The  frT»lr»l  tH>««il»)c  c(Te«t  iv 
•ultk  from  rubbinc  lt»  «iinu1«tlnu 
laibtr  inin  Ui«  ikln,  aiul.  «hllc  it  \* 
•li  I  ilamp,  covf iWf  your  liicc  « tlli 
rnbbvr  liuve  er  oU  lUii. 

Vili— FiiK  USKBS  OP  GRKASK 
CREAMS— A  *vry  nmtkrU  e««i  *• 
|irm|ttc««t  if  II*  Utbrr  n  fir»t  ra(»l  »'J 
on  ami  Ibm  manjiiicil  uvcr  and  cnrr 
blfnlli  Intu  tlir  ticin.  T1>r  loittr  ^ti<:ii 
at  ilk  Uthrt  U  foi  brtirr  than  cr^*^ 
crram*  fr>r  ihr  aktii  -U  jitU  wkat  the 
•kin  ncnlk. 

\Voo>ltNir>'ft  Facial  Soap  ca«t«  t&r.  a 

f/fi'   r^l•|l   rt'i*  .."i/ 

Facial  Soap 

fsc*at  t'rftim  f'xwi/rr.  Ft>r 

tsmfirM  vt  tk*  M'tlll■/^M'T  />rt'/>«riiii>.^nf. 
Jl  ri(^   /9-^iii    !«•   lAr   .itijfne  !tf$fm» 

iiHitaf).  OAm>. 


/Ww*i'.i  /.T  il  A^4^«f'M 


Dress  Wisdom 


i; 


a 


-THERE'S  ait 
ia  woman*! 
after— the  gow« 
p t o c t * im I  ik<! 
*•  o  ffl  a  B.  TKn 
Moman  nnay  tr. 
Ircl  tl«r  gowB.  bul 
ihe  gowii  haa  ill 
lur*  effect  on  llw 
ihouftlkt.  action 
aod  cKaractet  <A 
the  wearcf.  And 
our  charaeLra  in- 
flurfiL'r  aII  wtlioaa 
wr  nwrt, 

Drri*  is  thr  tVmi 
faclor  in  mwo*- 
mmt  And  en. 
tirannimt  iKapes, 
motiK  colon  awl 
tinl*  our  lives. 
W'ue  (ireakinc 
mean*  ptiur,  (mhI 
Urtr,  hrakli.  K«t>- 
piim*  aad  iwort 

Th«  weU-dmied 
vr  o  Da  a  n  ble»*r« 
and  benefit*  hei- 
leH  -  and  thr 
world— fot  tlw 
aJ:U  to  Ml  joy*. 


the  final  awuraiKP  ^'cWaalirirM  aod  iwrrinrw. 
Naiad  Drna  Sharidi  are  hygtenic  and  tonita&c.  They  are  a  necrvflity  io  the  v»om«A  tA 
<(rltcBcy.  refinrmeni  and  food  judfiineiit.  They  aie  brahhhsl  In  iKe  ikin.  A»  tKry  «rr 
made  willioul  rubbrr,  ihey  do  not  Itaie  il»  unfjArAunl  odor. 
TKey  are  qvtckly  and  efficK-nlly  fie  if;f«*d  by  immTtins  in  boding 
watei  lor  a  few  aecoftdf .  To  b«  obtained  at  store*,  or  a  aample 
pair  ae^t  you  on  lecopt  of  lw«uly-6w«  cenla.  Evcfy  pait 
fuaranlerd. 

A  Handsome  colored  lepvndvrtwin  of  lKi<  bvaviiful  Cajrt  Phi1lip« 


drawing  oa  be««y 
No  adrertMOg. 
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Funi  s  Fine  FurnitiM': 

Colonial  ReproJuclwrs 

ONE  of  the  main  rfforts  o(  our  crafismrn 
h-it  b<-<-n  Io  pftxlucr  lumiluic  oi  ihc  puie 
Colonial  Mylc,  conrrt  in  dmrnsiucii  and  pro- 
portions, and  kcp  constantly  brforr  ihrm  our 
motto  o(  "  Flint  Qyilily  "  in  conitruclion. 

We  lia»r  a  very  U»gi-  variety  cl  Coioniiil  Fur- 
niture Rrproducliont  m  compiele  miln,  or  ainide 
pierej  for  every  r<»om  in  the  lioiue,  many  of 
ikem  reproduced  from  rare,  antK|u:*  rnodeU. 

Inspertion  of  our  n'vf  Fall  deiigns  i<  cordially 
invited. 


Geq  C  Flint  Cq 

43-47  West  aa'*  St 
«4-3a  West  »4''St. 


MRS.  ADAIR'S 

CANl'SH  TOILET  I^Rl-PARATIONS 


GANKSH 

CHIN 

STRAP 

rciiKui-  a  doiiliK' 
I'liiii.  ri'-'.<)ri'>  cmi- 
l€Hir.  «  p  e  r  fl  1 1  y 
iT.Tes  the  a  s  c 
lines  ninniiij!  frrtm 
»'-r  to  rliiti.  Will 
Ucep  month  clovi  il 
<tiiriiiB  ^Irep.  pre- 
vciiiiiiK  1^  II  o  r  i  n  ft 
ami  ilr)iic>»  of 
iliriiai     $(>50  and 


GANESH 
FORKHKAI) 
STRAP 

lit  wearlKK  re- 
store* the  *tiii«illi. 
unliiieil  fureluail, 
takc<  away  the 
drt'p  line-,  frtiin 
lieiween  the  lirow* 
9n  I  t'Mnii-T«  *ti  the 
eyes.  Good  for 
niiira'nia  anil  in- 
-iitnnia.  S|<>>  and 
$5.00. 


NEW  ADDRESS.  557  nFTH  AVE, 
ON  AND  AFTER  OCT.  l»t 


N.  Y. 


Mr*   Arlair  h»vf   T<mn^».l  b*  r        •   York   -iil.m  in  ili<  aliovc  aJ'l<r*»  ky 

Ikl'-tNr  Ml;  itif  atMilionol  »|ucc  nn-d  liclil  ikinanilcil  hy  a  »lra«ly  cri^aih  «( 
(taironiitr  lta»  iKL*>le  11  ne«t«-«jiy  to  ii»<ivc  fr-^m  litt 

OLD  LOCATION,  21  WEST  38th  ST.,  N.  Y. 

F-vrry  cfloft  kti*  ttn  11  ma-le  In  hair  the  new  et^laMl^hoK'nl  «nrr<»^«  *n  ^rrry 
<t(1in1  III  n)ul|-«rirtit  nr«l  ahp^iDmml,  anrt  it  ■ilt  f»e  <«iitiJ  Io  (••iitaiii  nuny  tfi*- 
tiiH'lIv  arm  ji<lvanl«<« «.  Tlii-  Salnn  i«  r-vlrrmclv  rutneiiHliout,  il«  wtri-h^Hf  t%- 
triKlinu   »rT.i«>.   iKc   T-nrtTr  liulklmc 

Th<  f;.\\K.*i|l  Tntl*1  Preiiarationv  ApffiarH**  »nH  Farul  TrralntrnU  Inito 
ifiirrvl  in  ,Smi      1  Ity  M««,    \<\mtt  have  tin-  lr*l  .-f  mr^  ami  W»v  1    •Ann  ihr 

•in<err  regnni  of  all  At»efWia  Udie*  who  luvt  emfilayrd  ibem.  Mr^.  A'larr 
Ci>ffilMnrt  n.trnttlic  (AyMcil  Im-^iiI)  rultnie  aith  Ihr  lidtir-k  K^«*(<*rK  -*>  t*t>l 
Kfily  thr  iVfflirr  Atiil  r<im|ilff  «i'»n  I'r  iBt|tt«ivrf1.  Ittit  3  1m  ki  jIiIi  i<.  tt  r»  nrvf 
»|Hftt*>.  Ti»  rcittly  l4'4Tn  of  TUT  mrth'Htf  one  nlionl.l  t«a4  M".  AHair'*  Minlrtl 
Imare.  "*l|»w  to  Retain  and  ke«*wt  Vnuihful  Rcauiy  ol  Pate  an4  fr'orm."  thich 
m%v  hr  Iml  for  the  5«krn|t. 

An  early  1  isit  to  the  new  t(a|i»<i  anil  aa  iit*i>eclian  mf  It*  matiT  •itle'ethnf 
(ralari*  i«  4tilKil>BU«l  Willi  pirasure. 

FAaAL  TREATMENTS,  $2.80  AS  BEFORE 

(«  Ibf  >-»lom>  ..r  r.    -.r.  irTan.-^!   (nr  i\  i  -1    :-r      T"..-''-M   ti"n  al 

*iit>ki.>!.ts  L.onclon         w.  ram 


Nice  U 


When  vrriting  to  advenlscrs,  kindly  mrntion  The  Tiiiatke  Magazine 
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shoulder  strap  over  tlie  pale  cliiffon  short  sleeve.  The  preference  for 
contrast  is  shown  in  the  other  slevve  and  shoulder  stra|>s  of  pearl  beads, 
which  also  forms  the  l>an<lings  on  the  corsage  and  the  skirt  slit  trini- 
niinjjs.  A  puffed  ina-ss  of  the  chiffon  is  artistically  arranged  on  the 
skirt  where  the  velvet  and  pearl  bandings  meet  in  an  exquisite  com- 
bination. .'\  sash  of  the  chiffon  falls  from  the  end  of  the  fur  shoulder 
straps  til  the  ftpot  of  the  skirt. 

In  the  evening  coat  \ou  just  mcntioncii,  the  gold  lace  forms  nearly 
the  entire  sleeve,  and  a  broad  lund  of  the  s:uiic  outlines  the  pannier  of 
the  coat.  "Itut  I  want  to  get  a  white  cvenin);  coat,"  and  after  a  little 
search  she  found  a  beauty  in  a  cream  white  broadcloth. 

Itoth  the  cut  and  trimming;  are  so  novel  that  I  imist  tell  you  alxiut  it. 
Tile  entire  l»ack  is  outlined  in  round  scallops  underlaid  with  a  fold  of 
lil-'ick  >;itin.  The  deep  coachman's  pelerine  is  similarly  edged.  Long, 
n.irnnv  rcver  trimmings  of  black  satin  arc  oritameuled  with  white  broad- 
cloth buttons.  The  sleeves  are  especially  uniipie,  the  under  iwrtion  iR-iiig 
olgvtl  with  the  scallop  trinuning  and  the  up|Kr  part,  which  is  about  six 
inches  Umger,  being  cut  with  a  square  nige  that  falls  gracefully  as  a 
sort  of  straight  flounce.  It  is  an  extremely  picturesque  theatre  coat 
that  can  be  had  in  any  color  combination. 

liefiirc  leaving  this  exclusive  shop  we  stopped  to  admire  the  teagowns, 
for  this  ]»lace  siiecialincs  upon  and  is  noted  for  its  negligee  garments. 
These  raiige<l  from  the  <lainty  little  robes  to  just  .slip  on  in  the  boudoir 
to  the  elaltoratc  gowns  that  arc  now  considered  correct  for  all  informal 
home  galhcrinf;s. 

There  was  an  elegant  one  in  a  small  dotted  cream  net,  over  an  old 
rf»e  foundation  of  nicssalinc,  that  ends  in  a  wide  foot  border  of  the 
nvost  exquisite  pattern.  This  cb>ses  <lown  the  front  with  small  rose  silk 
buttons.  .\n  overtlress  of  heavy  broca<lcd  crepe  de  chine  in  old  rose  is 
shorter  in  the  front  and  shows  a  novel  trimming  in  a  wide  band  made 
up  of  narrow  folds  of  matching  rose  silk  in  a  lattice  design.  This  edged 
the  sleeves  and  bottom  of  tunic,  where  tiny  balls  of  the  silk  fall  from 
the  points  of  the  lattice.  \  "\"  inset  of  the  same  at  each  side  of  the 
front  opening  ends  in  a  shower  of  the  Ijalls.  .\  frill  of  the  net,  finely 
tucked,  is  boun<l  in  silk  and  falls  from  the  lM>ttom  of  a  gathered,  c<i11ar- 
Icss  yoke  of  the  net  where  the  overdress  is  attached. 

The  charming  effect  of  this  combination  and  the  exquisite  lines  pro- 
tlurcd  in  the  dcvclo]>nicnt  of  the  garment  arc  in<lescribahlc.  an<l  so  I 
was  not  sur]>rised  when  my  companion  emphatically  atmounceil,  "I  am 
going  to  have  a  copy  of  that  model  before  the  season  is  over." 

.\  charming  while  charmeuse  negligee  seen  there  has  a  long  fichu 
with  tiny  tucks  and  a  hand-worke<l  open  silk  stitching  along  the  hem. 
The  back  forms  a  sailor  c<dlar  that  is  edged  with  a  heavy  lace  baiuling 
and  ball  fringe.  The  long  pointed  eiuls  in  front  are  finishc<l  off  with 
silver  tassels.  The  scams  of  this  ganneni  are  ornantcntcd  in  the  o|ien- 
work  stitching  that  is  quite  a  novel  and  pretty  finish. 

Tunics  arc  still  riuich  in  evidence.  In  the  tailored  gown  they  arc  in  flat 
effects  and  often  fall  over  plaited  skirls.  One  in  black  Imwdcloth  we 
>aw  lhal  day  ba>  n  tunic  front  ami  a  back  panel  that  ends  in  siilc  plaits. 
The  black  velvet  hand  outlining  the  low  neck  o|>ening  of  the  cutaway 
coal  gives  the  garment  a  soft  touch.  .^  novel  veslce  and  standing  collar 
is  of  Ciobeliu  blue  velvet  and  silk  braid,  combined  in  a  basket  weave  that 
is  delight  fuliN  pretty. 

In  the  <lret\v  gowns  iimics  are  popular.  Miss  Katherinc  Kaelrcd, 
who.  by  the  way.  i-  wearing  some  exceptionally  pretty  costumes  in  "The- 
Nc'cr-I )o-\\'oll,"  wears  a  most  attractive  gown  in  the  exquisite  com- 
bination of  mauve  ami  ohi  goM,  which  is  made  up  of  a  chiffon  tunic 
over  a  s;itin  skirt. 

.Miss  lla/el  Dawn  has  been  wearing  a  sweet  little  gown  in  "The  Pink 
I.a<ly."  It  has  a  liMig,  narrow,  cream  serge  tmiic  that  is  open  at  the 
side  anil  reveals  the  underskirt  of  bl.ick  and  while  horizontal  siripcil 
silk.  This  also  shi'ws  lielow  the  front  of  the  tunic.  The  pretty  gown 
is  in  Kmoire  effect  and  the  combination  idea  is  licautifully  carried  out. 
The  striiH"(l  silk  forms  a  novel  ve't  ami  the  broad  sleeve  banding,  as 
well  as  a  jtiping  for  the  serge  bell  that  fastens  in  fr-Hil  with  a  iK-arl 
buckle. 

The  pannier  has  dcvcl<iped  into  many  .-idaplalious  of  (bis  tnoile.  Miss 
Hatlie  Williams  in  "The  fiirl  fr<im  .Monlmartrc."  at  the  Criterion  The- 
.itrc.  wears  a  han<lsome  gown  showing  an  artistic  dcvclojnncnt  of  ilic 
pannier.    The  straight  skirl  of  haiulsome  net  lace  falls  over  an  nnrlcr- 


drcss  of  flowered  talTcla.  In  onler  to  pre.ser\e  tlie  long,  slim 
lines  the  iNinnicr  of  pe.ich-coloretl  taffeta  is  fastened  to  tlic 
back  of  the  wide  girdle  of  the  same  material,  and  the  fulness 
is  reslraincd  at  the  si<lcs  by  ciH|uellisli  little  puffs. 

.Xnother  novel  pannier  of  the  stage  is  seen  in  an  exquisite 
gown  worn  by  .Miss  (iladys  Hanson  in  "The  Governor's 
I^dy."  The  llat  panniers  arc  shaped  like  a  Capuchin  IumiI 
and  have  the  points  weighlcd  wilh  long  crsstal  tassels  that 
fall  at  each  side  over  the  skirt  of  whhc  satin. 


FfiiCk  of  golilca  b«4i«n  rkiffnn  ftltH  sxlitt.     Strmll  ><ih<  t^F  <',rmj  lAcr 


If'r  Xiill  gladly  ghf  namft  of  ihofs  tthfrf  f/oojt  Hficribtd  may  be  funhixieii 
Adiirtts  Thi  Tiilaikf.  M.\4,.vziNr  I'ajkinu  /V/>f.,  K  i^  H'ett  jSlh  Sirfci,  Xtw  Vark  Ciljl. 
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'THOUSANDS   ol  the  ino»l  beautiful 

^    wuni'n  oc«n  ui^  •aap  >iud  water  cin  their  [*cc«, 
liiuie  l)irv  fiiiii  iKry  caii  Mxuie  aikI  rrtkin  (^omfilesiiau 
ol  ifiarkltiiu  brautjr  \tf  iIm-  orw  wa*hi»MM  mmthod 
(1|R  aKllKHl  iKal  clr«nt  utal  llic  cl»|gsr(l  pofM  Mid 

krfp*  iknn  cina. 


iGmnre 


tiovine 


"Scntntay"  m  nci  m  cfcu— it  ta  tli«  wnrld'i 
gTMlnl  tkin  dm  MS  aiitj  boMitifcf.  h»  harnonioua 
cili  Me  ibe  trry  ann  «Ut*ct«d  fnMn  ibe  dim  by  wind 
■ad  water  ibr  kind  no  cImh,  iMahhy  ikui  cmjx  be 
wilhout.  TIk  "LillJe  Pink  CJkm"  rrqtiirn  no  wuic- 
ful  attd  urtMuUry  drppco^  of  ihe  iinfen  in  jftrt. 

"Scmiiray** 


A  UNIQUE  ud  ckJumm-  (rehire  o<  tlx  lli£/\TR£ 
MAGAZINE  ■  th*  Fuhioa  Departenl.   Do  not  fai. 
I  >  read  the  mQ(««lioiH  and  peanlrra  of  our  FaUuob  EAaoc.  u 
audiority  oi  bodi  cotinenh. 


Send  2  cents  for  our  Booklet  of  Fall  and  Winter  Styles,  showing 
Gage  Trimmed   and   Tailored   Millinery.     Address,  Dept.  "  Yl. 

GAGE  HATS  arc  known  throughout  the  country 
for  style  and  originality  of  design.  For  sale  by  all 
leading  milliners.   Ask  your  dealer  for  Gage  Hats. 

Gage  Brothers  £y  Co.— Chicago 


Have  You  Been  There? 

Al  the  L' Art  de  la  Mode  Exhibit  of  Fall  Styles  ? 

If  nol,  it  U  not  loo  Utr  to  atlntd. 

Bcsicgrd  with  request*  from  women  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  exhibit.  «>kinR 
us  to  lioltl  linte  inudrU  until  thctf  intnidrd  vnit.  we  ha'C  Jrcided  to  keep  ihem 
or  display  in  our  thow^room*. 

Never  before  was  such  a  wondrfful  arr.iy  of  entire  y  new  aixl  exclusive  ideal 
displayed,  and  the  reputation  ol  L'/\i1  de  la  Mode  as  the  "Acknowledged  Fa»hion 
Aulkority"  was  greatly  augmented  by  this  unusual  exliibitton. 
In  the  heart  of  the  shopping  district,  you  will  find  our  show-roocu  a  welcooir 
renting  plwe  whenever  you  are  in  New  York. 

With  the  atenijvp  cKsnan  sad  iinF«iyr«mailB  icnfilMMi  tiday.  You  cbomiI  sionl  lo  mim 
[onJiMlly  bong  mwie  m  \.'Ar1  (ie  L  iV  ode,  uf>      oar  itfue. 

lodair  womm  mt  dcpmtng  g|>  a  t  mar  than  Or.  i<  70U  w«K  lo  mtdr  L  An  d<-  I*  M.»lr 
r.n  u  Ikn.  lukton  •d.>n.  ^„  ,hoio»gl.ly  More  whKnl»^  K-nl  («  • 

If  yiMi  mtr  mil  a  ml>icnlter.  vcikJ  to  yow  wb-      Maif  le  <o(>y. 

L'ART  DE  LA  MODE 


L'Art  de  la  Mode 

S-14  Wot  ]«tk  St..  Kt«  Tark 

.N—....  

.  \t»n  


L'Art 
dc  la  Mode 

t  lOnl  liav  Intlrt 
■ilmm*«  In  Itr  ImIwhi 


8-14  West  38th  St. 


New  York  Citv 


Winn  writinx  ti>  a<Krnt>i-r»,  kinilly  nu-iitmn  The  Tiuathe  .\I4<;\/im; 
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Jn  uiie  of  tile  shops  we  »aw  the  new  wiiiier  cuats.  I  cspeciaiK 
<Jniircii  a  t>cvcii-eiKlith»  coat  in  chifTon  plusli.  it  had  the  belteii 
'.ick  aixt  a  soft  cni<th  collar.    It  was  of  a  lovely  mole  ^hade. 

Have  jKii  noticed  what  a  strong  predilection  the  new  colorings 
lavc  towaril  the  fur  tones?  There  arc  the  soft  brown  shades  and 
he  laupe,  lynx  and  gravs.  At  the  recent  Paris  u|>eniiigs  it  was 
pjKtreni  that  rich,  warm  colors  are  to  be  brought  to  the  fore, 
allot  shows  a  strong  favor  for  Ihe  reds,  even  to  the  vivid  flame 
olor  or  '".Satan"  red,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed. 

In  l^ndon  "carrots"  has  sprung  into  sudden  jxtpularity.    It  is 

cross  between  brick  red  and  vcrtnillion,  for  which  no  more  ap- 
•riate  name  could  be  fotmd  :  and  now  a  new  color  in  Paris  is  calleil 
The  Garden  of  Allah,"  because  it  looks  so  much  like  the  "Garden 
■  i  .Mlah"  sand.  It  is  a  lirownish  tan  tone,  very  soft  and  beautiful, 
nd  has  won  the  hearts  of  the  Parisians. 

.\>  we  passed  one  of  the  shop  windows  my  com]>anion  remarked. 
Isn't  this  idea  of  white  mourning  just  the  best  thing  ever?" 

We  -stoppe-l  to  admire  the  beautiful  white  cri-pe  hats,  the  crepe 
iiid  chiiTon  wrajis  and  the  ravishing  neckwear  in  white  crc|>e  and 
let. 

Now  that  Miss  Kaelrid  looks  so  charming  in  her  white  mourn- 


ilV  triU  gtodly  give  namrs  of  shopi  it< 
Addreis  Thi  THr>T»E  Magazine  Fashion  i 


Smart  riililix  out6L  H.4IKI  cl  ^rjy  i<<.  1.  MmlL  >\<thi  aatl  -.-alciti  leutl.ii 
booCB.      While    |iii)ue    Uuck    iltiil   culm    lirMV7    lulitig    gluii-a.     Tun   vrop    «llJl  AilTcl 

trimitiitiy* 


ing  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  this  idea,  which  was  recently  introduced 
by  the  wiilow  of  John  Jacob  Aslor,  will,  no  doubt,  find  widespread 
favor,  and  it  will  not  he  surprising  if  some  day  white  will  be  tlie 
adopted  mourning  in  our  country  just  as  it  now  is  in  China. 

"I  want  one  of  those  !>tripc<l  t^annel  kimonas.  Have  you  soen 
them?"  cpicricd  my  actress  friend.  1  directe<l  her  to  a  shop  where 
there  were  the  softest  negligees  in  delicate  colored  stripes.  The 
attendant  showed  us  one  in  the  loveliest  gray  and  pink,  banded 
with  soft  gray  silk,  and  she  told  us  they  were  kept  busy  supplying 
orders  for  these  from  the  \'assar  girls  who  arc  loyal  to  the  alma 
mater  colors. 

Hie  customer,  however,  ilecided  she  would  prefer  having  one 
made  up.  I  imme<liately  recommended  the  V'iyella  llannel,  which 
wears  so  well  and  does  not  shrink.  W'e  were  astoilished  and  Jc- 
lightcd  at  the  imnicn.M:  range  of  cxqui'iite  patterns.  There  were 
stripes  in  every  conceivable  shade  and  combination  on  white  ami 
colored  grounds.  The  black  strii>cs  on  white  are  very  smart. 
Then  there  are  black  and  navy  groHn<ls  with  while  striiHjs,  which 
make  such  nice  suits  for  ."^oiitheni  wear.    My  companion  chose  a 


here  goad4  described  may  be  furihased. 
Oefl ,  S-tl  Wen  jSth  Street,  Sew  York  Cily. 
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"Emryih-nt  AW«  on  lU  Pnmita,  E^erytfung         to  A/mwrt'* 

Lane  Bryant 

25  We«t  38th  Stre«t,  New  York 

(nr»r  Fihh  A»*n«r) 

Largal  Mak*t  ond  Retailtr  of 
DRESS  AND  NEGLIGEE 

OUR    NEW    BUIU}ING    WIU    BE    OrEN  IN 
OCTOELR  WITH  A  MACNinCENT  SHOWING  OF 
MODELS  FOR  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER  WEAR. 

Tlie  aiKXInKnl  cowprwc*  r»cTytt«f  in  wofiKn  » 
•pfKfcl.  Stylo  lelected  •bciwd  «>dl  be  ohibiud 
^  with  «■  "»»  dnipi  o»  ifuciou*  IIcm«» 

that  mike  ibopping  •  (ileuiuc  rnid  otn 
n|u»l  iiiifxiituiiilin  («  ttpack  buying  mA  lot  Icuurely 
■rkniaia  in  cm  immthnf  <lrp*it>neM- 

NEW  DEPARTMENTS 

Waistt,  Suits,  Skirtt,  Coatt  and 
CorMets  in  Large  Variety  Have 
Been  Added  to  Our  Extensive  Line 
of  Negligees  and  Simple  Dresses 

Out  pfWn  *ic  kl  l«Bit  on^.lhiid  lower  ihftn  (be 
I  •v«>(r.  ■>  we  in«iiui«t1ufe  «erylh>«  yndei  on*  tool, 

I  anil  tell  diirct  to  the  wearef. 

Maternity  Apparel,  Coats,  Suits, 
It         Wa<«M,  Dresses,  Negligees  and 
Bed  Jackets,  Tea  Cowns,  Lingerie 
„,  o    .     ,    ,  and  Corsets,  Ready  to  Wear  and 

227— Bouaoitral«of  crepe 

de  chine  lined  >/itk  mn.    Made  to  Measure. 

Mbtw  and  ll«*vy  ^ y| 

Ue«  .Ml       Stnd  for  Ctitohg  f.  ihotoing  .Veut  Wtnlet  Stytej 


Clement 


12  West  33rd  Street 


New  York 


Originator  of  exclusive  styles  in 

Hair  Goods 

lyiY  LATEST 
jlyle*  in  hiir  good» 
and  ready-made 
coifiurcsarc  dow  ready. 

A  call  at  my  thop  will 
reveal  ll>e  individuality 
and  Hiperiority  of  th«»e 
exdmive  cicatiocu. 

May  I  have  iKc  pleasure 
o(  provinjt  lliese  dainu 
by  sKowing  you  my 
goodj. 

I  have  jiut  impacted 
kom  Parii  a  fine  lelec- 
boo  oi  hair  ornaments, 
Corabi.,  pint,  bareltei, 
perfumrti  etc. 

Your  Inspedkm  toliciled 

HAIR  COLORING 

My  new  diKovery,  "Liquid  Henna,"  it  a  new  HarmleH  ptoceia,  eaiy 
to  ap|>ly  to  ooe'i  tetf.    Succeu  guaianleed.    Price  $2.00. 

I  abo  manufacture  a  coloring  that  will  permanently  dye  iKe  eye- 
brows.   Price.  $2.00. 

Spacious,  airy  rooms  with  natural  daylighl  for  applicatkn  attd 
tectificatiotu  of  hair  coloring  by  French  expert*  only. 

Booklet  tent  on  requat. 


ACTRESSES  ARE  ADMIRED 

as  much  [or  their  style  oF  dress  and  grace  of 
R^rc  as  fur  their  talent  or  beauty. 

TIiul  ihey  excel  in 
the  art  of  drcMitig 
well,  and  are  re^ardcrj 
as  models  in  tfiis 
icspect  is  a  well 
known  fart.  Most, 
if  not  all  of  the 
popular  stars  wear  the 


[IP 


riCOAT  I 


KtOSFIT  PETTICOAT 
1 


;)ecau.''e  of  the  stylish 
Kracc  and  symmetry 
it  gives  to  the  figure. 
The  patented  elastic 
waistband  and  gusscis 
ensure  a  snug,  rling- 
ir.g  fit  to  any  form. 

MADE  IN  AU  PETTICOAT 
FABRICS.  BUT  NO  HICHIR 
IN  COST  THAN  ORDINARY 

KINDS. 


See  the  Trade-marked  Waistband 
Cotton  $1.S0  to  $3.00  SUk  $5.00  and  up 

At  Dealers 


You  Cannol 
Buy  This  Book 


THE  entire  edition  (limited) 
tills  new  anil  valuable  worV 
ha<  jusl  I)icn  pufcha'iil  liy  THE 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE.  Yoi 
cannitt  buy  a  single  copy  in  tht 
opiii  inarkcl,  nnr  from  u«.  Hu' 
we  will  give  away  frve  one  cfiit> 
tn  e:\c\i  new  iubscrilicr  to  TH( 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE  (or  cm 
_\tar,  »ent  tlirt'ct  lu  our  utTicc.  VV* 
reserve  llie  rtKlit  tii  witbdrjiw  Ihi- 
■  >fTfr  immediately  after  the  preiem 
edition  is  exbauftted.  Send  appli 
ralion<t  aecomptnied  by  money 
order  or  check  ut  once. 


The  Biography  0/ 
Maude  Adams 


By  ADA  PATTERSON 

Amkar  0I  "  By  tk«  Sc.»  Dmt."  0tm. 


Octavo  I'le,  iM  pftf^<  O'^'ul'jr  bcrtuiii 
la  tiipcrior  qtulitir  blk  cloib,  »iih  er- 
liid  ponriit  m  to  colort.  rharmingly  illu^ 
tratril  with  fin*  nlitr*  n'»<lf  from  iA  valii' 
ftbic  pbuUit  «i|  Milk  AiJiim*.  KivifiK  tht 
fir«I  cumplcic  ftrrtr*  ol  all  brr  rharacl'r 
po«uarftU.lroni  ibc  beii>nniBK<i[hrr  tunc 
career  to  her  ljno«»crc«llan»J  I'eier  I'oii. 


An  emclutW*  atid  gtmitti*  Editioa  4 
Lute.  With  viVKlly  inlrrcitbig  leat 
fno4t  valuable  work  lo  be  had  firr 
hand  frotn  no  ocher  source  and  m  r 
n4hrr  way.  Th<t  I*  an  nt* rptwral  valw- 
and  It  in  <i(Tvrr«l  in  an  esrrplkmaJ  wa 
—a  v«]ur  Mitk  a  ««Ju«— without  an 
added  cutl. 


Alto  a  lt«i  of  tbf  eomplatf  ra^l*  of  mti*  of  the  earlier  Nrw  Yitrk  prcKturlioea 
in  wbich  Slita  Uaada  AiUnta  hiok  part  aad  where  tlier  ftit  p(udu<cd. 

I<  ytFU  are  no4  (amiliar  wiili  Tmi  Trtarat  Macattut  avn<J  t«cnil*  for  aampie  rop 

A'.  B. — Amy  p/omr  frwi^t  fu^tcrihfr$  may  ff*ta*n  m  €9fy  cf  tkt»  %>*lu*^U  hufok  t 
rttinetmg  far  an^  ytar  their  prestnt  luttcrt^ftom  /rem  4ait  of  fxfivaliem. 
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ik-licatf  laviiulcr  with  \vhi:L-  striiics  fnr  1u-r  kiiiHUia,  and  then  iUe 
scliH'tfil  n  iij^lit  l:in  (■nmnd  with  a  hrnnn  stripe  for  a  h1ou>e  to  wear 
with  I'.rr  brown  suit,  and  I  iningiiu-  the  rombination  will  be  quite 
fetching. 

I'hcre  are  the  plain  \'iyella»,  too,  in  white  ami  many  beautiful  tones, 
|M>lka  dot  elTccls  atid  checks  anil  plaids,  aniouK  which  the  black  and 
white  ctTccl*  arc  particularly  notewortln.  'I'he  Tartan  plaids  are  bcau- 
tiiul,  and  there  are  smart  ctTccts  in  the  blue!:  and  pale  greens  that  are 
largely  iiseit  for  hunting  and  motor  skins.  And  then  wc  spied  a  pile 
o(  the  most  ex<piisitc  woolens  with  contrasting  silk  stripes!  The  tex- 
ture of  this  material  is  imusually  soft  and  the  colorings  most  beautiful. 
It  seems  the  ideal  material  for  a  handsome  serviceable  shirtwaist,  such 
as  will  he  much  ii^cil  for  general  wear  when  the  weather  grows  cooler. 

( )ur  nexl  purchase  was  gloves,  and,  of  course,  one  pair  had  to  be 
those  smart  white  kids  with  heavy,  hro.nl,  black  stitching  and  the  jicarl 
clasp.  .Most  of  the  new  gloves  have  those  pearl  clxsps,  and  the  long 
cvenhig  gloves  have  the  cutest  little  buttons  of  pearl  in  the  ball  sha[>c. 
There  arc  three  of  them,  and  ihc.v  give  an  air  of  distinction  to  the 
glove.  There  was  a  large  assortment  <if  kid  gloves  in  the  pretty  gold 
sh.ides  that  are  now  sliaring  honors  with  the  whites. 

W'e  also  stoppeil  to  select  a  few  collars.  ( )f  course,  wc  had  to  have 
the  latest  novelty,  and  that  is  the  Medici  collar.  This  is  simply  a  high 
slock  with  the  frill  of  lace  falling  over  the  back,  which  is  but  another 
variation  of  the  po|Hilar  Robespierre  genre. 

Some  of  the  new  collars  have  small  i>elerines  of  silk  or  satin  at- 
larhe  l  to  a  stamling  eollar,  with  a  deep  Medici  single  or  double  nitT 
of  tnllc. 

lly  this  time  wc  were  both  foot-sore  and  weary,  and  while  I  pre- 
ferred 10  hasten  Irome  and  rest,  otir  favorite  theatre  star  elected  to 
stop  in  at  the  fool  specialists  to  have  her  feet  "restored,"  and,  of 
conrse.  I  was  urged  to  "just  come  in  for  a  minute." 

I  di<l  not  regret  it,  l>ccatisc  the  foot  doctor,  who  is  a  hand  specialist 
as  well,  gJive  inc  nnicli  valuable  information. 

I  learned  of  a  nail  |)nli>h  that  works  wonders.  It  is  applied  with  a 
camel's  hair  brush,  and  it  will  give  the  nails  tliat  desirable  sea-shell 
tint  and  a  gl>>ss  that  will  remain  for  two  or  three  tiays. 

I  saw  a  hanil  loiinn  that  ought  to  Ih'  on  every  dressing  table  during 
the  coming  cold  winter  days.  It  cfTectually  cures  chap  and  quickly 
removes  all  roughness.  It  is  t>oth  healing  and  southing,  and  an  ex- 
cellent pre|)aration  for  kec)iitig  the  hanrls  soft  an<l  white. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  my  companion  return  from  her  treatment  .so 
>|nickt>.  anil  she  joyfnilx  exclaimed.  "I  feel  like  a  difTerent  |)crson 
now!"  Ami  then,  as  wc  walked  on,  I  heani  all  about  the  excellent 
fiMrt  ionic  that  brought  aUnit  this  speedy  result.  .\  single  application 
will  lake  away  that  tireil  feeling,  and  it  promptly  relieves  aches  and 
allays  inllammations.  It  is  an  effective  remedy  for  the  burning  ami 
nervousness  which  is  so  annoying.  ".\nd  when  I  gel  those  dreadful 
I  rampings  <if  the  toes  this  foot  tonic  hcl|)s  me  right  away."  .said  the  la<ly. 
"I  cureti  a  bunion  with  it  an<l  I  use  it  for  every  ache  and  pain  I  have. 
In  fad,  I  woidd  never  l)e  without  the  preparation.  Ii  quiets  the  foot 
nerves  and  so  at  once  relieves  the  ache  and  weariness.  \nu  see  how 
quickly  I  recovered  now,  and  my  feet  clid  ache  dreadfully  when  I 
went  into  the  Doctor  s  parlor." 

That  cnde<l  our  da>''s  shopping  tour,  and  when  I  reached  home  1 
found  this  query.  "I'lease  tell  me  a  gootl  place  to  purchase  riding  ac- 
cessories and  what  is  the  latest  in  evening  neckwear?" 

Since  the  llor.se  Show  is  so  near  at  hand  I  thought  yxm  would  lie 
intcrcstcil,  and  <ut  I  am  publishing  my  reply. 

In  a  secluded  corner  in  one  of  our  prominent  Fifth  Avenue  shops 
there  is  a  goixl-sized  room  devoted  entirely  lo  the  outfitting  of  riders. 
There  are  small  rooms  for  fittings,  and  here  every  convenience  is 
alTonled  for  srlccliug  evcrx thing  from  the  especially  designe<l  under- 
wear to  the  handsomest  riding  habit. 

l-;xclusive  materials  arc  used  in  tlic  ilcvelopmcnt  of  habits,  and  they 
n-ake  a  specially  of  Priestley  cravenette<l  fabrics,  in  which  an  ex- 
tremely smart  habit  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  S40. 

l"or  evening  the  correct  neckwear  is  the  standing  collar  and  the 
satin  piifT  tie.  either  in  black  or  white.  I'.y  the  way,  this  firm  is  show- 
ing an  exclusive  moilcl  in  hats.  It  is  a  helmet  shape<1  <lcrby  anri  can 
be  had  in  either  black  or  l>r<iwn  felt.    The  tricome  is  a  nattv  little 


head-gear,  too,  and  admits  of  such  variety  in  adjustment  thai 
it  is  becoming  to  any  face.  Particularly  smart  are  those  with 
f^xfor<l  crowns  and  plain  black  brims. 

I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  about  the  pretty  gowns  I  saw- 
in  "Tile  (iirl  frtwn  .Montmartre."  .\s  this  pl,iy  now  starts  i.n 
a  tour  through  the  conntry  you  may  liavc  a  clianw  lo  see  thcni. 


k>j)nl  flduncing. 


Hat  of  «hi(r  Aniiipic  witlll  *^njt»  «t 

Tiradise 


ti  e  wilt  gladly  girt  names  of  shofs  uiherr 
Addrrsi  Thk  Thi;.\t»f  M.u-.azinf.  fashion  Defl 


goods  described  majr  be  purchased. 
S-i(  ll'esi  jixih  Slreel,  Xetc  fur*  City. 
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It  i>  ililfti'lilt  to  ^itif;lc  mi:  the  prcllic*;! 
riistiiiiic  iif  Miss  llniiii-  U'illiaiiiv  A  coral 
cliiffon  slums  ,1  delightful  ili'vvl<i|mieiit  "f 
llic  iKimi'cr.  A  <lraj>crv  (ailing  grarcfully 
"vcr  n  |iv(iic<iat  of  the  >aiiic  is  i-aiight  low 
i>ii  (Mil-  siilc  with  liiittoiis  niiil  over  this  the 
patitiicr.  atlachol  to  the  wai-t  in  small  plt-ats. 
I'.Ntcrtils  ill  all  iiiK-voii  length  which  is  out- 
liiicil  at  the  hnttoiii  hy  a  narrow  IkamI  of 
s'xiink.  The  hodice  is  striking;  in  its  sim- 
plicity, the  moilcst  \'-neck  lieing  outlined 
hy  a  collar,  that  falls  deep  in  the  liack,  of 
matching  shadow  lace.  I'ur  hands  outline 
the  short  sleeves, 

The  hats  of  Miss  Williams  arc  es|>ecia!lv 
iiotewordiy.  <  hic  in  hiack  satin  has  a  rol- 
liii);  hrini  anil  two  white  pl-.iiiies  overlaid 
widi  hIack  nuniiilin.  which  is  one  of  the 
most  pIcasinK  nicthoi|>  of  carrying  out  the 
hl.-)ck  and  white  i<lea. 

In  "A  Slice  «f  Life."  Miss  Williams 
wears  a  siipcrh  tea  gown  of  amber  satin 
over  which  there  is  an  artistic  drapcri'  of 
a  lloral-lii.rdere  I  lavender  cliiflfon  gradiia- 
ling  from  a  white  ti>  the  dcejR'sf  purple  at 
the  edge.  Shallow  lace,  ahoiil  nine  inches 
wide,  forms  a  chamiint;ly  anpl-e  I  frill  :hal 
passes  iliat^onallv  acr  >s  the  entire  cos- 
timic.  Ii  sing  itself  at  the  right  shoucler. 

Miss  .Moya  Mannering  is  a  veritahle 
model  in  lashi<malilc  girlish  g..wiis  ami  a 
decidedly  pretty  mie.  too.  Her  wcliling 
gown  was  the  acme  of  youthftihiess  and  a 
charming  model  for  a  voimg  girl'N  dancing 
frtjck. 

Il  was  of  while  silk  vji!e  slashe  l  at  the 
li  ft  side  and  worn  over  a  |)e'ticoat  of  fine 
lace  that  formed  1>lcats  in  the  slash  open- 
ing. With  the  movements  of  the  wcnrcr 
there  were  Ldimpses  of  tinv  pink  roschuds 
that  peaped  ou!  front  the  lace  frill  of  the 
|  cllic(ia!,  v.hich  is  a  |H>;)iilar  style-note  this 
•'CU-suii.  Tl-e  dres^i  is  extreiiielv  simple, 
made  will'  a  runnd  ilecollete  hi'ilicc  .ind  a 
long  ii|ii-ii  front  tmiic.  Ml  the  e  lu-es  have 
a  wiile  fiii-min'.:  of  span-.-V-  in  the  form  of 
the  tireek  key  pattern,  a  in  \  hand  of  the 
sime  als!)  Oiitliniiig  the  slash  cilj^es  where 
a  chisier  of  |iink  rose>  inst  conceal  thi' 
jirii'ing. 

Itist  as  i  uus  leaving  the  last  shop  I 
viv'ted,  a  -hr>w  case  of  fans  attracte<1  m> 
a'tention.  They  v  ere  the  small  ccUiiloid 
fans,  prettily  cii:  out  in  fancx  <lesigns  and 
liaiid|Niintt'd  in  dainti  floral  )>attenis.  The 
reasoiiahle  price,  fifty  cents,  snrjirised  ine. 
I  imire  liatelv  purchased  one  and  it  is  ni\ 
tir-i  c<  niriliiition  to  the  "fhristmas  Shelf  " 
There  are  ciile  li'.tle  hats  of  satin  esiK-ci-illj 
ma<lc  for  these  fans.  These,  irichiding  the 
Ian.  arc  J\  cents,  and  others  contaiiiitiu 
pretty  small  feather  fans  arc  $i. 

\nd  I  really  must  tell  Mm  ahoiit  the  ww 
latest  st<ickings.  (  If  course  tliev  are  -.hcci 
-ilk  and  there  is  the  daintiest  of  lace  insel^ 
right  over  the  instep.  The  lace  is  i^f  a  |>at 
tern  especially  desi;^iied  f  «'  thi-  pun)05i- 
and  starting  a  few  inche.  from  the  toe  ex- 
tends upward  alioiii  ten  iii.'hcs.  One  pair 
•  how  the  chanticleer  in  the  center  surrotind- 
ed  hy  an  ariislicallv  traced  iKittern. 


Ifranhlln  Simon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Ave.  37th  &  38th  st»..  New  York 


Crepe  de  Chine  i 
Boudoir  Gown  A. 


N«.  14  — SILK  CKMvPK  DK 
CHINE  BOUDOIR  (^OWN, 
in  pink,  light  blue,  violet, 
wliite  or  black,  lined  with 
China  Silk;  trim tiietl  with  white 
Swans-down,  satin  revers 


laso 


Sizes.  32  to  44  Bust. 


FALL  AND  WINTER  STYLE  BOOK 
"CORRECT  DRESS" 

Illustrating  everything:  in  correct,  ready-tu- 
wear  apparel  for  Women,  Misses,  Girls,  Young 
Men,  Boys  and  Infants,  at  popular  prices. 

Mailed  upon  application  to  Dept.  T. 


Creme 


J.SIMON 
PARIS 


Simon 


Wonderful  preparation  [or  th«  care  and  beauty  ol  th«  skin 

The  Creme  Simon 

AMures  (or  tlvc  complexion  ihc  brighlneM  aiui  fre«hneM  of  youth 

aiyj  dispenses  entirely  wHfh  wrinkles  on  the  face 

SIMON  RICE  POWDER  and  SOAP 

M.  LEVY.  SoU  U.S.  Ac»t.       IS  .od  17  WmI  MO,  Sm«l.       NEW  YORK 


A    HOfULAM    eUlllON    Or-    Tnl9»    rAMOLJ»  HCIOK 
On*  Valum*  In  Sva.  Bound  In  P*p«r.   PRICE.  SO  CENTS 

LOVE    IN  FRIENDSHIP 

(A  NumUm  5m4MMnl) 
Wllh  ft  Pr«f»c*  In  rrft«n>*'^*«  from  STKKDHAL 
Trmm%iM*w4  fmm  r*«  PrtmcH  My  HBSRY  fisf  DH  B'HS 
Thjt  H  Utc   lomjifiLr   in   Intrrt  of   i   ni«n   aivl   a   «<'rf-afi.  exitrmtly   itit^ ll*sritl   axiil  •nuUMnnl  l<> 
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In  a  Handsome 

Big  Ben  Binder 

YOUR  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  bound 
in  a  BIG  BEN  BINDER  makes  an  atliaciive 
additional  volume  for  your  library. 


Ba«k  M  co««r  lodu  ti^l         nkvlkl  »o«l      wlucli  Mck  ■ 


The  BIG  BEN  BINDER  »  the  only  binder  that 
givrt  ihc  appearance  of  a  regular  bound  book. 

The  covers  are  of  clolh,  (trong  and  durable,  with  ihe 
namr  "THFJ^TRF.  MAGAZINE"  stamped  in  large 
gold  letter]  on  the  back  and  front. 
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Srtclmem  Pagt* 


'JpHE  success  with  which  The  Theatre  Record 
was  received  last  season  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  publishing  of  our  new  volume,  the 
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Beautifully  bound  as  a  scrap  book,  in  silk  cloth, 
gold  lettering,  title  page  and  table  of  contents. 
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volume.  Printed  headings  on  each  page.  Postpaid, 
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"The  Revue  of  1912" 


Different  from  other  Gifts ! 


No  gift  affords  as  much  pleasure  to  both  the  recipient 
and  the  giver  as  the  set  of  two  handsome  volumes, 
containing  the  twelve  numbers  of  I  he  Theatre 
Magazine  issued  during  1912. 


and  text  of  the 


A  complete  record  in  picture 
theatrical  season  of  the  past  year. 

It  contains  over  720  pages,  colored  plates,  I  500 
engravings,  notable  articles  of  timely  interest, 
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and  the  wonderfully  colored  covers  which  appeared 
on  each  issue. 
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after  other  gifts  have  been  laid  aside  and  forgotten. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  these  seb  will  be  made 
up  this  year,  owing  to  the  enormous  sales  on  each 
issue,  which  left  comparatively  few  reserve  copies. 

Complete  Year,  1912    $6.50  a  Set 

Ready  December  15th 


Orders  tal^en  now  will  he  held 
urxiil  Christmas.  Then  sent 
with  a  heautiful  card  in  the 
name  of  the  giber. 
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"  "  -  H  ..  1909 
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m  tt  m           MM  1911 
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2  vol*. 
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Oiikr  ui  y.kvtrr  Wallact  Kr*klnc 

Dtikc  of  Vuric  M.  DcWy 

Arcbb»hop  of  CantcrVary.  .Dougtat  Hom 

Utaboii  oi  Kl^  Arthur  Wylie 

Sir  Tk(iiii»»  Cire^  <iofilon  Soaum 

Sir  Tknma«  Hrii|TigKttn..T1iitinaM  MtLcod 

William*   -  ■   Fmnk  VVuollv 

<,»|i<.  I'liMllen...  —  .Al*<.  F-  TkMmiMon 
Kym   ThomAi  t^id«n 


DALVS    IIIKAIKi;.    "IIeniiv   V."  I'la) 

in  four  acts  by  William  Shakt'uprarr.  Fio- 

<lucrd  September  .10  with  this  <:ast: 

Merry  Ihr  Fillli   l^wts  WaMpr 

l>tjWe  ul   ItliKxr^lcr  J.    XI  \S't.«M 

l>.iU    ul    U<^llu>d  1J1I...1I  t'tliii. 


]'»tiil   llerlit-tt  Jarntjii 

i  htrln  VI  Frank  McKrin 

LiHiiR  Krtinald  IKinc 

Ihike  of  Dergundy  X  II.  Uw«-n 

(  ODtUbIc  ct  Franc*  Ilenri  C^rvill 

lubrl   lilM  Kufkc 

AImc  .Surrllr  (  oltii 

Tkr  ]li»ur^«  Aiini«  ll)i||:ir* 

I'rinrr^f  Knilic fine. . . .  Mailfr  Tillitrr*4lvc 


leading  cMiiicih  nilcs..  Miicllcn  and  I'is- 
ti>l,  are  MKi.si  hiininr<>ii.^l\  reaJiztil  by  .\lce. 
I'".  'riii>m|>5M)n  aiifl  I  IcrlH'n  Jartnai).  Tin; 
loniicr's  ticry  ami  vnhiliU-  little  Wcl-sli- 
maii  h  a  fiem  of  cliaracicrization.  In 

short  a  capital  perforinaiite  aiul  exivllent  c<ini|katiy  all  aruiind. 


I.IBKkTY  TI1I:ATRI£.  "MiLESToNrs."  Play  in  tlire«  acts  by  Arauld 
Ui'iinetl  anil  Edward  Knolilaurh.    rrcvliicid  on  Scfil.  17  with  this  cast: 

tjjiily  Rbn>j  (iU')r>  MaMD 


There  is  a  Sliakcspeariai)  fullovsing  in  N'ew  V'ork  City,  and  it 
is  a  hig  one,  loo.  Present  the  Bard  in  a  jilayhou&e  at  popular 
prices  and  the  box  ofTice  man  has  his  hands  full.  l!roadway 
audiences  are  not  as  poetically  attuned,  but  be  he  high-brow  or 
pin-head,  he  i.'<  a  foolish  thcatrc-i^ocr  who  overlooks  his  oppor- 
tunity to  .sec  "llrnry  \"'  so  well  produced. 

This  is  the  third  production  that  Shakespeare's  chronicle  play 
has  had  here  in  thirty-seven  years.  The  KignoUl  one  at  liooth's 
and  the  Mansfield  one  at  the  Ganlen  were  more  elaborate  sjicc- 
taciilarly.  Hut  to  brinp;  out  the 
merits  of  this  splendid  series  of 
patriotic  events,  couched  in  such 
glowing  language,  it  ncc<ls  not  tlic 
fresh  Korgeousness  so  associated 
with  comic  opera.  Mr.  Waller's 
scenery,  cristtimos  and  acccssorie.* 
arc  entirely  atlcquatc.  They  provide 
all  that  is  nccdc<l  for  the  eye,  and 
the  star  and  his  associates  ilo  full 
justice  10  the  stirring  periods,  hu- 
morous flashes  and  sentimental  jins- 
sagcs  tliat  mark  the  play  in  whieli 
the  Master  is  said  to  have  poured 
out  his  heart's  l>cst  in  the  delineation 
of  the  Mad  Cap  Prince  who  liciaiiie 
so  excellent  a  King.  The  comlensa- 
tion  of  the  text  has  been  capably  ar- 
complislicd.  and  the  arrangements  of 
scenes  is  such  that  continuity,  clarity 
and  the  unities  are  all  observed. 

Waller  in  the  title  role  is  at  his 
heroic  best.  There  is  splendid  dash 
and  romance  to  his  portrait,  even  if 
it  lacks  the  great  e-scniial  ymith.  hut 
his  reading  is  a  ilelighl  to  the  car. 
crisp,  vivid  and  varie<I,  The  com- 
pany, too,  in  its  entirety  reads  well, 
while  several  of  the  plavers  ilescrvc 
special  mention  for  their  admirable 
work. 

Miss  Madge  Titheradge  makes  a 
beautiful  tiuurc  as  Rumour,  ami  de- 
claims with  realty  splcndiil  dignity 
an<l  expression.  She  doubles,  too, 
the  Princess  Katherine.  an  imper- 
sonation of  witching  <  iallie  grace  and 
charm. 

Solid  Itritish  worth  and  devotion 
are  well  expressed  by  Wallace  Fr- 
skine  as  Exeter,  while  there  is  fire 
anl  distinction  in  Henry  Carvill's 
rendering  of  the  l"onslable  of 
I'rance.  The  bhilT  William's  is  |nr- 
lraye«l  with  heartv  freshness  and 
fcfling  by  Frank  W'oolfc.  w^bilc  the 


;«lin   Klienil  LttUt  Hilxr 

<«:rttuilc   Kkrul  Auriol  Ij,, 

Sir*.   Rhra<l   Kngpnic  \Vrfji« 

S.imuvl  SililvT   Warlinrlnn  Gamble 

k«K   SiMejr  Gillian  Suite 

N>il  I'ym  A.  G.  Outlaw 

Tliu(U|iS4>tl  W'm.   O.  Kauiti 


Nancy  Stbley  l:<Jiili  Bar^eli 

Arthur  Prme  Frptlrrick  Lloyd 

La.ly  RSfiKt  Gillian  S<-»i(e 

[.oril   MfMikliur»i  Douglai  tnili«rf 

Hun.  llurwl  ■■ym  .  .Mircatcl  MaHana 
Kniianj  Sihlcy  F^iik  Amnilel 


Matwne  SKiNUR  TITTA  RLFFO 

i-lrliralril   Ilntian  larilorK   wkn  will   mate   bia  fir«t 


"Milestones"  is  t|iiaint,  novel  and  interesting,  but  it  is  not  the 
epoch-making  play  that  the  fulsome  London  notices  seem  to  in- 
dicate. Its  novelty — the  progression  of  generations— each  of 
the  three  has  an  act  to  itself,  makes  a  far  stronger  appeal  bv  its 
ingenious  idea  than  by  its  brilliancy  of  literary  expression.  Tlie 
<lialuguc  is  neat,  clever  and  serviceable,  but  it  has  not  the  poig- 
nant depth  of  big  suggestion.  It 
pleases.   It  fails  to  stir. 

'Hie  action  all  takes  place  in  a 
single  room.  The  first  happens  in 
ifV)o  and  the  furnishings  suggest 
all  the  lerror>  of  the  \  iclorian  era. 
Here  Jnlni  Kliead,  head  of  a  ship- 
building firm,  <piarrcls  with  his 
partner  bruthcr-in-law  on  account  of 
his  advanceil  business  ideas  and 
shatters  a  romance.  Twenty-five 
years  later  another  generation  copes 
with  a  similar  crisis.  .'Vgain  narrow- 
minded  selfishness  blocks  the  way 
and  more  heart  pangs  an<l  disap- 
jKiiiitmcnts  occur.  lUit  in  l<)ij  there 
is  a  declaration  of  emancipation, 
riie  latest  generation  relu>cs  to  he 
Coerced.  It  declares  for  independ- 
ence and  it  carries  the  d.iy.  The 
dominating  pride  of  old  age  is  forced 
to  acknowledge  defeat  and  the  youth 
of  to-c1ay  starts  with  every  prospect 
of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

This  (piaint  conceit  is  from  the 
joint  |>cn5  of  .\rnold  rteiuiett  anil 
Fdwanl  Knoblauch.  The  change  in 
period  makes  for  nice  difTerentiation 
in  costume,  manners  and  moods,  and 
the  F.nglish  company,  especially  im- 
ported for  the  pro<Iuclion,  .shows 
careful  selection  and  most  thorrnii{h 
rehearsal.  Leslie  Fat)cr,  alrc.nly 
known  here,  carries  through  the 
three  acts,  llis  youth,  middle  age 
and  the  sere  and  yelkiw  arc  capa- 
blv  markcil  by  him  and  show  the 
resources  of  his  alert  and  polished 
art.  His  wife  is  also  jiortrayed  with 
skillful  resource  bv  Oillian  Scaifc. 
while  the  third  character  to  figure 
iIiMUfih  the  entire  play  is  Rhcad's 
sister,  ricrtnule.  the  living  sacrifice 
to  pride,  who  acts  as  a  sort  of  pro- 
tecting chc>rii«  and  who  aids  the 
\oungcs|  i'o|ip)e  in  their  fight  for 


a|i|>CBrancc  in 


Amenca  at  Ifac  Uctro|iolitan  0|*era  Hoitw  uD  Novmbcr  10  next 
ia  ibc  rule  of  "Uamlet" 
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ficciliHM.  Tlii*  r<Mc  was  tiiusi  \viii|>atlu'tK-:il1.v  )Mirtr:i\c(l  U\  Auri<il  Mr.  Ma^oii  >Im>wc«I  how  liroad  and  imlUlitil  \>  liis  art.    It  wa.  a 

Lff.   I'ur  draiiintic  iiiir])o:>«'S  iif  c»niru>i  M»tiiv  iif  the  parts  sccnicrl  story  told  with  graphic  feeling,  |xiiciiam  remorse  anil  splendid 

very  agc<l  for  tlu-ir  )cars,  an<l  natural  yoiitli  <K.-casiimally  |)ecrcd  tonal  variety.    In  the  other  scene>  he  was  equally  sound  anil 

betiealh  the  mitward  nvmiHoU  of  advaneinf;  year*.  sure;  l»nt  the  character,  prnbalily  racial,  lacks  the  syni|>alhy  for 

  I>ig  response,    .'^vdne^■  llerlKrI  gave  a  virile  ami  well-ilrawn 

(i.VRKK  K  I  lll-..\TKI-:  I ...  »  K,"  l;ia>  .n  llir.c  an,  l.>  ll.nry  rendering  of  his  political  rival,  ami  the  voung  girl  whn  proiwscd 
H.-rnslcin.    .\<la|ilr<l  inln  ImikIisIi  liy  <i<iirut'  l'.i;rrl<in.    l>r<ii|ii<-r<l  >>«i  Srii-  »i    ■    i  i       ■     ■  ■  ,  ,■  ■  ■     »,  , 

ui.,l,cr  19  l«t  »itl.  the  <..llo*h«  cast:  "^''^  ''•^'■^•I'^y        restraint  In  Martha 

Ai,..«).»  M,r  ..ii   j..hn  ;»i.ri.  M<moi  ri,„i.m  l',r,i„n  Hcdnian.  a  Swedish  actress  with  a  pretty  face.    The  rcniatn- 

i^rrr:rrV"!?:\.-..-.V.vi".-il:7l!!iro.M    KV.r^i  «„;,ij  :;.::!;3L'SL/V,;T,tn  "'K  "■•'■^  "fi"^'^'  "  ■■"'<1        <«"  handsome  and 

HiiMici  Mmiii  i  .uuk  ii.iiiiit    Lr^.txiic  iiri.ui   iM-niii^i.ii  apprnpriatch  I'Vench.    The  sccoiul  in  |>articii1ar  was  a  Kcni. 

Stnietinies  even  an  estahli.dieil  dramatist  may  wrne  \><tt  Ire-   

c|iiently  for  a  single  player,    .\fter  a  lime  he  dramatizes  solely       ItKL.VSCO  rilM.M  RK.  'The  C«i  of  Beckv.  "  Play  ii.  three  act,  by 

the  personality  of  his  star.   This  would  seem  to  be  the  ca-fe  with  F'lward  Luckc.   PrtKltictil  on  (MoIxt  i  witJi  this  ca^t: 

l;crnslein  in  his  three-act  ]ilay.  "The  .Attack."  which  liuilry  }lj  iw'™'"',. ulrl'l-  'iw"J    fh^llTi'  /o!lti''"  liflwS 

presented  in  I'aris  an<l  in  which  John  .\lasnn  is  now  appearing;  Amoiil  Kngtm  o-itnrn    D<>r«kr   i-i»ic«-.  siatr 

at  the  (iarrick.  "The  Case  of  llecky"  is  romantic  and  yet  real;  improhahlc.  if 

"L".\ssaul"  (its  original  title  I  is  hardly  a  pUiy.    It  is  a  rccita-  iMt  impossible,  yet  scieiitilic.    To  reconcile  such  opposinj;  clc- 

tion  of  the  iKist  in  the  life  ul  Ak-Naiiilre  .Merital,  a  |irominciit  and  tncnts  in  a  play  re«|tiires  skill,  and  that  skill  4vas  possessed  by 

successful  p<ilitic.il  figure,  who  in  his  youth,  t"  save  a  starving  Mr.  I.ockc,  who  devise<l  the  play,  and  Mr.  Itelascu,  who  produce<l 

wife,  enil>ezzlcd.    Me  h.id  long  since  paid  the  debt,  but  a  dis-  it.   The  success  of  such  a  piece  as  this  depends  upon  controlling 

reputable  journalist  sells  the  inform.ition  to  his  rivals.  an:l  Merital  or  sul»hting  the  point  of  view  of  the  audience,    (.ritical  opinion 

is  forced  to  sue  for  HIh:!.    However,  the  principal  in  the  attack  might  easily  reject  the  happenings  as  improhahlc,  impossible,  in- 

U|>on  him  has  a  far  shadier  past,  and  by  some  incritninating  consistetit  melodramatic,  unnatural,  and  cotisec|uently  unintcrcst- 

eviilcnce  which  he  has  obtained  .Merital  breaks  ilown  the  opposi-  ing;  hut  with  iinp<*sible  characters  niatle  very  human,  diverting 

tion  anil  saves  his  goo<|  name,    llefore  all  this  miMip  a  >oung  and  dramatic,  criticism  as  of:cn  tinds  itself  complaisant  ratlicf 

friend  of  his  daughter  has  fallen  in  love  with  hiin.  and  ill  a  scene  than  antagonistic.     If  one  docs  not  regard  the  incidents  as 

(he  has  long  since  l>een  a  wiilowcr)  bclwccn  them,  remarkable  weirdly  impressive,  he  may  consent  to  their  entertaining  rjiiality. 

for  its  technical  difficulties,  and  verghig  closely  on  the  absurd.  The  Iriilh  is  the  audiences  of  this  play,  whatever  convictions  or 

he  accepts  her  love,  for  she  practically  forces  it  on  him.    X'indi-  disbelief  thc>  may  carry  awa>  with  them  as  the  jKiwer  of  hypno- 

cateil.  hi>wevcr.  by  the  courts,  he  feels  he  mils!  tell  her  the  tism.  cm  and  do  afford  lo  take  the  play  seriously  during  its  per- 

truth,  which  he  does  in  a  long  declamation  about  his  unhappy  formancc.    The  characters  arc  few,  only  six  in  numljcr,  and, 

youth,  his  struggles,  his  fall  and  his  redemption.    She  under-  there  is  a  concentration  of  interest  that  tends  to  tensity  at  every 

stands  and  the  final  curtain  falls.    It  was  in  this  recitation  that  moment  01  the  action. 


Wkilc 


1  l.ujid  V,,r.. 

I'lie  Ku|>(urr  in  llir  Kr»1.iur«nl.     Miini:  " 
aCEXE  IN  ARTIIL'R  SC'II.SITZLU'S  l>l>AY.  "THE 


Mimi  A  1- 

I  I  '.^r  .i   Kr«r<  '  it' 
don't  think  t  r«*f  rrally  likrij  jriHj.  AnatnlV 

AFFAIRS  OF  .\X.MOI."  AT  TIIF.  IITTLE  Tllf  UK.; 


,^,yitizeci  by  v^jOU 


r  II  r.  7  //  r.  .  t  trp.  m  a  a  .1  /.is  n 


A  IkH-Kir  lias  at  his  siiiiuiriiiiii  a  |>.'ilii-iU.  ,i  ^irt  <>(  jiIkhiI 
iKiilceii,  with  :i  <hial  nntiiri'.  whoso  |HTsi>iial  iilciitil\  ht-  has  iicvor 
cell  ahlc  III  i-siablish.  Mcr  hi>lor»  is  iiiyslerimi'.  \i  limes  she 
\  sweiM  ill  ili>|)(isilii>ii.  f.uul  of  reailinj;.  neat  in  her  <lres>.  iiiilil 
I  manner,  tractable,  affectionate;  at  other  times,  tlie  iraiisiiiiMi 
ften  being  ituilden.  she  is  vi<ilent.  tinonntrol table  in  tcnijicr,  tm- 


iniecahle.  vicious,  «lislivvvlle«l,  a  tliffercnt  ircatnrc  ill  ever)  wa\. 
I  bese  C'lnlrastiiij;  iiiihhIs  cuiislilule  in  the  ai'lion  a  material  part 
ui  what  inav  Im.-  described  as  the  |>er{i>rtiiance,  for  it  is  as  a  jier- 
lurmaiiee  that  llie  play  is  most  remarkable.  The  incident!!  in 
»>hicli  ihe  rebellious  girl  figures  have  so  much  detail  in  their 
variety  that  an  acc<miit  cii  thcin  would  call  for  a  vitluminoiis 
record ;  but  it  is  in  these  tictails  that  imich  of  the  interest  consists. 

Miss  1'' ranees  Starr  in  the  dual  role  may  Ik:  said  to  be  inimita- 
ble. .\t  all  events,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  other  actress  of 
the  dn>  actiii;;  the  part  with  the  peculiar  temperament  needed, 
wilh  the  same  neatness  of  execution  and  with  the  same  celerity 
of  chan(>e  in  emotion.  The  story  is  simple.  A  traveling  I'XP" 
iiolist.  tfiviiiK  an  exhibition  in  the  town,  calls  on  the  Doctor  and 
presently  claims  this  patient  as  his  own  daughter.  The  Doctor 
U-mnnds  |)ri.iif  that  he  is  her  fa'.lier.  There  is  some  doubt  ab:Mit 
liis  credentials  and  the  refusal  to  ^dve  her  up  is  delayed.  In  the 
last  act  the  traveling;  ]>erioriiicr  comes,  for  the  last  time,  to  de- 
mand his  child.  The  scene  is  in  the  DiK'tor's  lalxiratory.  Here 
SVC  have  .Mr.  lielasco's  resources  as  a  pnxluccr  at  his  characteris- 
tic  liest.  We  see,  before  the  iiiqio.stor  arrives,  the  use  of  the 
various  electrical  contrivances.  Klectric  s))arks  six  inches  long 
arc  tiinicil  on  to  j-ralify  the  curiosity  of  a  visitor.  .\  musical 
electrical  Iwix  is  heard  which  puts  a  |>atietu  to  sleep.  The  twirliii<» 
lit.ides  ipiivering  with  lijLjhi  are  turned  on.  The  impostor  arrives. 
The  Doctor  sees  that  he  must  extract  the  mystery  of  the  man 
irom  him  by  means  of  hvpnotizing  him.  This  is  accomplishc  I 
li>  ^;rad^ally  jjclthij;  him  to  test  the  influence  of  the  conlrivaiices 
lhat  he  scorns  as  modern  scientific  fiKilery  and  charlatanry.  The 
im|>ostor  claims  that  hypnotism  can  be  exercised  only  as  a  personal 
gift  or  power.  The  result  is  that  ihe  claimant  of  the  pirl  is  placed 
inuler  the  .s|>ell  and  confesses.  It  is  di.scovcrcd  lhat  he  had  used 
ibe  Kirl  in  his  ]icrfomianccs  and  had  kept  her  under  his  influ- 
ence, and  still  had  her  under  the  same  inlluence.  More  than  this, 
it  now  api>ears  that  this  same  man  had  lured  away  the  Doctor's 
w  ife  years  a^o  and  kept  her  nls4>  for  his  purpo.scs.  the  wife  having 
died  ill  the  ineaiitime.  In  short,  the  girl  is  the  Dnctor's  own 
'laughter. 

It  is  in  this  roniaiiticisin  that  the  play  is  weakest,  but  the  play 
is  now  over,  and  the  romantic  iniprobahility  has  been  paid  for  liy 
the  absorbing  interest  of  the  action.  It  may  be  said,  with  much 
truth,  that  the  play  is  an  exhibition  of  .\|r.  I'elasco's  supreme  skill 
in  hamlling  material  that  would  be  very  hazardous  in  other  hands. 
.Much  of  the  success  of  the  play  nndciubtedly  lies  in  the  excellent 
ability  of  the  actors  chosen  (or  the  task,  for  it  may  well  Im:  dc- 
scrilieil  as  such,  for  making  reality  out  of  the  more  or  less  unreal. 
Charles  Dallon  as  the  ini|x)stor  gave  a  rare  and  amusing,  as  well 
.IS  forcible,  performance.  Mr.  linining  as  the  Doctor  was  tio 
less  eflicient.  There  are  a  few  touclies  of  love  coiredy  between 
the  nurse  and  the  attendant  young  dixt<ir. 


WKIIER'S.  ".K  ScK.M-r.  n'  ihk  Pkn."  Scottish  omioily  in  ilirc*  acts 
liy  (ir.-ih,im  MnfTat.    Produced  on  Sr|iU'nilicr  j6  with  this  ca>t: 


Km  Ic   I  ili|iltaiil .  ^   |*an  Kvam 

IitrU«.      ,1    or.   Millicent  Kvnw 

n.iT»  M<-<;iii  Ilrlcfi  lUiM 

Rct'Pic  Sciill  Ilelcn  Ma(l'.tctr*~>r 

Mr^.    BniV'c  .\itati  It^iliHl 

<ifiirflt«  -  J.  rrirliloii  M>'M*rM 

Moll    Mrn><r>  W.   <;.  Rolili 

Shrl  Irrril   Kancrll  l.nmAk 

Lrrfw   Itlitlik   Agnr^  tl:ir1hiiloniow 


M.illli>   Inili.  Ctti  l.vle 

l<4ii  l.(iwlllfr  i>r  Mviwlr*. .  .I.ils  Rjitrljiy 

I'eOT  llalkrilh  FiUaril  (  hr>l«r 

Mi«*  l^rinitW  Jrao  llBmilton 

T,.«>  Knni  Mjrie  Sitnrt 

.Mfk.  Miic.MiMcr  }r*n  Power 

\'t1l.ixr  Nalaral  Aflrt»  Ad&iM 

Itrt.lruiuiiil   ICatr  Rvaa* 

W.nttr  Writ   -  Rujr  Cochran* 


vi.mo..m<k;t  akglin 

•   l.il<i.it>l  Sbrlil'iil'*   new   I'liy  "Knyifl."   rrcrittly  »^t\   i,i  <'lau-A,;ii.     1  In*  tiu-ir  i* 

tr  »li>r>  'if  J  rliilil  whi  ho*  firrn  •liilni  \.y  KV|,«ir«  null  w)>rn  trTiv««t  j|l  inalnrily 
!■    r*-*lMrr,|  In    Mr   l»MtHT<IMI|l  |»T,'(%1» 


(iraliani  .MofFatt"s  Scotch  plays  are  interesting,  not  only  be- 
cause of  w  hat  they  arc.  but  hecjiuse  of  what  ilie>  are  not ;  they 
arc  not  problem  plays.  They  concern  the  ordinary  happenings 
in  the  ortlinary  life  of  onlinarv  |>coplc.  The  stories  are  not  new, 
being  more  or  less  conventional,  but  there  is  a  very  great  novelty 
ill  his  treatment  of  them.  The  novelty  also  largely  consists  in 
the  authenticity  of  what  he  puts  before  us.  .Mr.  .MolTatt  is  a* 
well  acquainted  wilh  the  metlnxls  of  the  stage  as  he  is  with  his 
characters,  and  conseoucntly  is  always  entertaining.  It  may  be 
that  he  has  used  theatrical  exaggeration  in  some  of  his  tspcs.  but 
lliey  fire  always  diverting.  The  Ilire<l  Mourner  in  ".\  Scrape  o" 
the  I 'en."  for  example,  is  a  tyjH.-  that  must  liave  Iiad  real  life  in 
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»<ii>ie  fashion  in  rural  roitmninitics  in  Scr)ilanil,  or,  if  he  is  largely 
a  fantastic  rrcation,  he  m  cxccc<liiiKiy  <lrull  ami  diverting  and 
real.  He  is  jiiirdy  iitciileiUal  to  the  aciiun.  Never  did  woeful 
visage  in>|iire  more  mirth.  He  wears  a  white  band  of  crepe  on 
his  tall  hat.  weq>s  ai  every  proper  i>p|>ortunity  and  declines  to 
attend  family  prayers  liecaiisc  he  is  taking  a  holiday.  However, 
the  Hired  Mutirner  is  only  a  single  item  among  many  types.  The 
ease  with  which  Scotch  marriages  nsed  to  be  ma>lc  has  furnished 
material  for  many  plays,  hut  "A  Scraiw  o  the  Ten"  is  neverthe- 
less a  novelty.  .\  \oung  woman,  thinking  her  hiishnnd  hy  a 
Scotch  marriage,  with  whom  she  hail  never  lived,  died  in  South 
Africa,  gets  information  that  he  is  alive  and  is  alKuit  to 
rclnrn  lu>ii:c.  The  brief  cerliticatc  of  marriage  ha*  heen  fomid 
hy  a  stranger,  a  woman,  returning  from  Africa,  who  delivers  it 
to  the  parents  of  the  yoimg  man  in  the  presence  of  the  new.  hap- 
pily-ni.Trrie<l  woman.  The  old  jicoiile  have  gniwn  to  love  her. 
know  that  the  wandering  son  is  worthless,  anil  have  a  sore  strtig- 
gle  with  their  scruples  of  conscience  as  to  what  t"  do  with  the 
paper.  They  finally  ilestroy  it,  hut  it  is  first  brought  out  in  a 
scene  between  the  two  signers  of  the  marriage  declaration  that 
the  girl  It.id  discovered  his  faithlessness  to  her  in  that  when  he 
left  for  Africa  he  had  left  behind  him  a  maid  whom  he  had  l>e- 
trayed.  who  had  tlicd  of  a  broken  heart  after  having  given  birth 
In  a  child.  This  chibl  the  w^mian  has  care<l  for.  He  resigns  his 
pretensions.  The  pai>cr  is  ilcstroyc<l.  This  surely  is  a  simple 
and  even  riinvenlional  story.  Hut  the  situations  arc  not  worked 
out  in  the  ol<l  emotional  way  for  the  sake  of  theatricalism.  'Hiey 
remain  <lraiiiatic  enough.  The  young  woman  whose  rlomcstic 
Iwppiness  is  threatened  has  less  to  do  in  the  way  of  engaginc  our 
attention  than  the  two  old  people.  They  are  rlelightful.  Their 
one  quarrel  is  a  touching  exhibition  of  Scotch  character,  stubborn 
ami  narrow  crabbedncss  on  the  one  side  and  gentle  simplicity  on 
the  olhcr.   Tlie  age<l  man  reprimands  his  wife  because  she  has 


iMiiighl  a  new  hat  of  a  kinil  that  he  rcganl.s  as  proof  of  the  sinful 
pro|)ensitics  of  her  pride.  They  (|uit  s|>caking.  The  \oung 
woman  of  the  "Scrape  o'  the  Pen"  reconciles  them.  The  family 
]>raycr  meeting,  at  which  the  ol<l  man  read  a  dry  chapter  uf 
liiblical  genealogies  because  it  was  in  the  regular  onier  of  reading 
the  gikid  Hook  clear  through  every  year,  was  as  amusing  as  a 
farce  ami  as  true  in  its  humor  as  life  itself.  The  wife,  a  quaint, 
gentle  old  woman,  was  delightfully  acted  by  Miss  .\gnes  narlhiil- 
omcw,  while  the  old  luisbatid.  in  the  hands  of  Carl  Lyie,  was  an 
equally  pleasing  |)erformance  in  its  com|>anion.ship  in  art  anil 
nature.  The  play  is  episodic,  and  all  the  better  for  it.  The  eigh- 
teen cliar-icters.  with  the  many  other  ty|>cs  seen  on  the  village 
square  on  the  wintry  nighi  when  a  spinMer  bride  was  conducleil 
to  her  new  home,  are  plain,  lovable,  ilistinctly  Scotch  honest  folk. 

Scrape  <>'  the  Pen"  is  a  little  play  worth  the  while,  constantly 
entertaining  with  good  sentiment  and  genuine  comicalities. 


COHAN  S  THEATRK.  '  fliinunvw  Josrs."  Play  in  fmir  .nci* 
Cicorxc  M.  Cohan.    PrvMttici'<l  on  ScjilrmlKT  2,1  with  this  co&t : 


Hinkin   

hahro  Wallore. 
Mr«.  lUrar.!.  .  . . 
IVlrr   I'militokr. . . 


 M.   I  SulMoii 

. ..  .r,ri..  M.  <  iil«n 
,  . .  .  n«or(rr  riit^«fM 

 Adil  ('•Pnian 

..WlUinn  VValtrtI 


.Saui   SihiIowoimI  Kilh^rlt  Plllcut 

Uavv   jiu'k  KIcniloii 


Mil-  Si-oi»wr..»t  iicWr  F.  rnta« 

.liullir  S|M>l**fMH  Jrny  J.  r«h»« 

flam   SpoU«<hmI.  Miity  MuTphr 

Jiiair  Rtclurih  Myiltc  TafMirhill 

HiKCin*   Jitf-n  Frtrto* 

Mtnty  ll'<i<mr  KH.  Hililm 

I'.rovM  WalLice  Flelcher  llarvtj 


For  a  long  time  there  was  a  disposition  to  regard  (Jeorge  M. 
Cohan  as  a  peculiarly  ephemeral  proiluct  of  l-'orty-secmul  Street 
and  IJroatlway.  That  time  has  passed.  ,Mr.  Cohan  is  now  to  be 
reckone<l  with  as  a  ilramatist  of  originality  and  techniipic  an«l  as 
a  light  comedian  of  effervescent  youth  and  in  lividual  charm. 
"Itroadway  Jones."  as  written  by  him,  is  a  combination  farce  and 
cctmefly.  Its  plot  is  so  simple  that  it  is  almost  juvenile.  I'nt  Mr. 
Cohan  is  a  true  observer  of  men  and  conditions,  and  applies  the 
little  comic  and  iiathetic  touches  of  life  in  a  way  which  makes  his 
completed  fabric  something  distinctly         {Canlinutd  on  fagt  u) 
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•/  Bft.      a  J-  £    ,1  O,  ittf  iwfawn.    /r  w  our  furtvu 

ints  the    /^OCCOOtCS  or  Otd.£r6  <ofTmt.tnmtim«toiim.aon 

Ihe  daily  ^        awl  In*  laucdotri  n(  the  tlage 

and    hi    ftotir.     Phycrt  and 

manaiifrs  iiri'  iir.ilfd  la  lonlril'Hlf  siay  mnusini)  rxfcrien,-,-s  tif 
tliif  lutluii  iIk'v  trjv  Atr;  t"  hail.  / /i<*  •itiiy  .  I'niliUi  n  ii/ift'.rrJ 
IS  ikal  Ihf  iliirifi  bt  Iruc.  bt  brici.  and  ha:  f  humtir  <iui<  />tiiiif. 


Humtr  ii  Mb  t^e  tf  Uf*. 
He  tulio  Mf  II  not, 
oae  Ihinff  thai  mates  Ihe 
grind  endurablt.    I'frhaft  mort 

than  a*iy  A^tlwr  inlHan,  the  priiffssiOH  I'i  ilw  ntmnmer  has  ht'en 
OH  Ihf  stage,  aud  jel  arc  not  fan  aj  the  eHieriitiixment,  Kould 


III':  cider  Smhern  was  a  rirm  ItcKever  in  iIk- 
noisy  aiidicnw.  He  cnn«i(knd  that  the  ihca- 
tra-CMr  if  pleased  wiili  iIil-  ciitcruitntifni 
\Met  il  a  duty  to  make  Voud  denvinsirji- 
lian  of  bit  catjagpimiiL  Willnm  ii.  Rate  UlU  »  k'hkI 
•toiy  of  one  occarion  whcii  Ihe  ackw  was  ptayinj: 
"Unndnary"  in  a  niiall  toan  where  ihe  mawiBer  of  the  dteaire  had 
reecmly  been  to  New  York.  H«  had  visited  Midi  son  Squarc  thea- 
ti«,  at  that  Ikm  imdw  tcmi'religian*  mamcemem,  where  dhn 
li|ht  fncvaHcd  Sn  the  andiiorinm  and  loud  applause  was  deemed 
dceldedly  indecuruuii.  The  manaier  retnriKd  to  hb  town  and  gave 
a  quiet  "nip"  on  whai  "ihe  real  Ihuig^  in  New  Yotic  theatre  , 
nuinnrrs.  Solbem  and  hit  rntnpany  ptajmi  the  fir»t  act  wlihout 
rvokins  a  hMwh  Or  a  "haikl."  When  the  curtain  fell  he  lisictied 
fur  ilie  cmtoniary  eall,  hot  there  was  only  silence— awful  silence. 
Then  liefore  the  iccond  act  he  Killiffi'l  I'i'  iiHnpany  ami  snid: 
"We  don'i  »i'rm  to  tic  histini;  'cm  at  a'l,  W'c  nmst  pitch  in  for  all 
wc  arc-  »<irili  in  acl. "  Slar  anil  i-mn|iany  uurkcd  IBte  Tro' 
jaiiv.  Iiiit  a;i(iar<ntU  without  result  At  the  cn<l  ol  the  second  act 
the  liK"al  iiunnucr  wcnl  Iti  S-.>llii'rn'-*  clrtv^ing  n^»in  :iiiil  Ix-ijan  in 
C<ilt!!raltll;<'<'  liun  iiil  liiv  -i  iv.  ss  an  1  In  l^ll  him  liniv  <li.-1n;]tli.  I  li:> 
atldii-tKc 

Siitln-rn  intt  rrnptril  him  "hnn't  »;iiy  nu-,  '  he  s;ii<l.  I 
ha^i-ii't  hiiiril  aii>  laii^'hui     i  .:|>|>';inM  " 

"l.auKbtrr— iii'i'."  n  nirnvil  iln-  !iiaii,n;i  i'.  I'InikIS,  a^  lir  ilnw 
himself  lu  hi>  full  liriKhi  ami  thru>l  his  haml  lirhiml  ihr  hr>M^t 
folds  of  hif  coal:  "I  shaiild  hope  not,  indeed t  Tlu-rc  was  uiic 
num  anidccfcd,  Imt  wc  pnt  Mm  ont." 


Madame  Radersdorff.  the  mother  of  RkhsTd  MansftehL  was  far 
a  time  at  Ihe  court  of  Vienna.  Richard,  faaehiated  as  a  cUlii  hr  like 
•Mries  she  told  with  iiriiinlaUe  nriinieiT  of  the  grcnt  penonaies 
she  am  in  the  Austrian  capital,  used  im  later  life  to  recall  many  of 
them.  The  Esleilniiy  family  bad  attached  to  their  agantiea 
or  palace  a  private  iheaHe.  in  which  it  was  the  ddiiiit  of 
their  friends  and  thcmaclvcs  to  give  rcprtMUatioas  of  pbqrs 
then  in  favor  before  the  Rmperor,  the  Court,  and  the  ^ile 
of  Vienna.  Madame  RudertidnriT  was  nainr.iUy  in  great  demaud. 
and,  besides  lieing  calle«l  upon  tn  (ill  the  chief  rnles,  she  spent  no 
little  lime  in  instrnctine  (he  Princcsi's  in  the  an  nf  sOrc  'get. up.' 
Dn|dlc  all  her  excrtionn.  however,  the  perfumiances  <li4l  n'>t  al- 
ways run  as  smamlilv  as  Miiulii  have  been  deiirvd.  and  one  in 
parlicnlar  »rentc  tn  hnvi-  >. .nu-  i  >  ihorowgh  grief.  I  cannot  remem- 
her  what  )Kirliriilar  |>l.iy  it  w:i>  tlu  Ksterhazy'*  had  annmmced.  Imt. 
whiivMr  ir  W.I-  ilu  Knii.iT.r  yr.ioed  the  performance  with  hi« 
I>rt ^ffke.  sLir.fil  in  .1  »li'l:i;htl-.t!li  ciriifnTtahU-  faiileiiil  ver)  near 
the  staKi':  ^mil  all  the  i-'iin  was  tln  ti.  in  wr.iiiil  Kala.  The  I  jiipenT. 
haMiiK  !■<  IT.  i-it:i\i  .:l  111  *iK  ni\-  l  t  .r  111'  \\  ;i^  ;ni  nii|n'ri;i1  chat  er'.ntv  I 
the  lir-  a^t  i...nimi  lU.  .1.  .mil  eMiylliiiii;  mm  well  iitili!  lIu-  iMtr 
I'"sl<  rh.i/\.  st.  lilii.l  t..  [Ill-  lii'iirl.  Iri'l  -m  t:ill  ik  :iil  ili.-  >l:i.:i  am! 
chnsc  to  fall  jiisi  '.-.in.i'li  till  hnuc  i.inilil.ilnirr.  X.  m  rii 
fiirinialel)'.  o'.i  im;  v-  .'i  tlr;ni|;ht  in  ih<-  ujrK  r  T.fi.ii-  tltc  vi.iv- 
huilits  I'f  ihc  I  anih  l.ilirutn  weri'  ilr  tppint;  .mil  mu  Kv  nm'  'Irops  nf 
hot  wax  fell  iiji-  n  the  iiptiirneil  face  0)  tli"  prostrate  Count,  lie 
Ixire  it  like  a  Sfiarian  for  v.ni'.'  time,  ihm  lir  hegan  to  wink  rio 
leiitly  (the  Hmprror  leaninx  forward  was  eagerly  watching  the 
sittiBtion),  and  at  last,  an  extra  hot  drop  havinn  siting  bim  between 
the  eyes,  he  sprang  to  Ms  ttK,  exelainung;  "l)er  Teufel  mag  hier 
lodt  scin— icb  alter  nidll!'  (The  devil  may  he  dead  here— but  not 
II).  and  walked  bimsdf  off  amidst  the  laiigbier  of  the  audience 
and  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Emperor." 


Joseph  Jefferson  was  icnalrivc  on  the  snkjevt  of  his  retiremem 
frnm  the  stage.  The  interviewer  who  pat  the  qucaion  of  fiiewell 
to  hhn  genrnrily  received  a  T.-i(her  <tiarp.  hut  pleas- 
ant reply.  The  stnry  it  told  of  a  news|ia|H'r  re|>nr1er 
in  the  South  who  nnce  gnt  the  best  of  him.  The  aclor 
raine  down  stairs  at  the  holel  and  was  much  di*- 
turlicd  to  find  a  long,  but  mysteriously  worded  ar- 
ticle in  wliich  the  word  retired  was  dosely  connected 


with  his  Itatlie  He  knew  lIu  inan.iKiiig  ulitur,  and 
made  a  lialf-he.iried  couipljiiii.  Ihe  rejHirtrr  was 
called  in  and  asked  where  he  got  the  >lory. 

"Ihe  city  editor  told  me  to  xt  Mr.  Jeffcr-on." 
Miid  the  young  man,  "and  ask  him  if  he  wa*  going 
to  rctiick" 

"WeU,  did  you  see  bim?'*  demanded  the  editor  •omcwhat  sharply. 
"Ito,  tit,"  replied  the  reporter.  "I  sent  up  my  card  to  his  room 
and  it  was  aent  bach  in  a  few  mbmtcs  with  this  teriitcn  on  it; 
"'Ur.  Jeltmott  has  retired." 

And  tbcM  the  actor,  wlio  ttsed  to  *krp  twenty  years  in  cveiy 
performance;  took  the  reporter  out  and  bought  hint  a  Is  hat. 


The  late  Mrs.  Gilbert  in  her  bitereiting  remiiiiseences  tell*  of 

an  amnsinjt  iiKident  she  over  witnessed  in  IHiliIiii  "1  remember 
we  were  just  going  to  open  our  thuw — we  n\rr  siuiicthing  lilce 
the  famons  Ravel  llrolhers,  only  o«r  work  wmiM  he  serious  corn- 
ed) while  theirs  was  farce — and  wc  went  in  tn  st-c  ihe  [lerfomiance 

nf  hanst  ■  a-  actors  al«a>s  will  go  tn  ilk-  iil.i.i,.  «hcii  n  i!  workine 
theili.s*'!\ fv  S.-imlhiii;.;  went  wrnns  with  the  imp  that  shnvihl  have 
Id  McphirtoplieU-s  ilnuM  to  the  u  niUi  -  nrli  I  He  wcni  hallw.i\ 
ilown.  ami  then  stuck;  IIic)  hr»-lieil  hiin  mi  a  Int.  .-iiiil  he  wen:  ilmvn 
helter.  hilt  stiK'k  .i^.iill.  I  llcv  Iriol  l«n  or  llllce  ti  lus.  .lud  ihcn 
h.ui  to  lower  ihe  curtain  Willi  him  s'ickint^  hc;ul  iiiul  shor.lihrs 
aljotc  the  trap.  A  tuice  in  the  gallery  sliouted  out.  'Hurrah.  Intys, 
hell's  fnli;  and  the  house  roared," 


I  he  same  actress.  siHakinic  of  her  cxperivnret  with  Aiigusllii 
Ualy,  uys:  "Mr.  Daly  was  very  exacting  in  his  training  of  the 
Mibordimitcs  and  wanJd  not  tolerate  aagmw  •taading  abont  as  if 
•niMerested  i«  dw  adbm  of  the  pieeci  Ones,  I  renember.  Misa 
irwiii^  in  Ihe  diaiacicr  of  an  civcsdnipipiiw  maidt  had  to  lean 
against  the  corridor  side  of  a  door  and  then  fall  headlong  into 
the  room  when  the  door  was  suddenly  tipcned  She  did  it  half 
heartily,  for  it  is  very  dflBcnlt  to  make  a  spbiled  tumble  Just  at 
rehearsal,  and  the  'CoverMM'  was  on  his  feet  in  m  Momciit,  showing 
her  how  it  shmiM  be  done.  'It  most  be  like  itadf  he  said,  pickbig 
himself  np  and  dusting  himself  off.  Slie  loulicd  him  np  and  <lu«-n 
. — he  was  tall  and  (lender,  yim  know — and  answcreil  saucily:  'I 
never  euulil  i  .  r'l  f.ir.  I  haven't  the  length,  yon  ktiow.'  'Thcu 
yull  must  <1  '  I  I  <  :iliuivi'.'  he  retorted,  and  she  bad  Ihe  goiiil 
nense  and  ihc  nmnl  fun  to  acfcnuwicdge  that  Ihe  jolie  was  tnriMd 
on  Her,  for  even  Ihcn  she  was  very  stoat" 

tieorRe  llcrnar«I  Sh.»w"^  kcin  sciist  of  hinu^ir  i-nahletl  him.  nf 
Course,  to  cniov  lui^el>  an  iiiciilnit  which  ha|>|>ciivd  a  few  years 
ik^ii  in  l.niiili'ii.  Whin  his  "  \rni-  anil  ihc  Man"  was  tirst  pro- 
ihrci  1^  lilt'  ..alirr  V,  ii-i  hcaililv  rccii\c<l,  .\t  the  tall  nf  the  cut'  liit 
tltitc  were  lou<l  ca!N  lor  the  author,  to  which  >ha«  tiiiall\  lici^ncil 
!.(  ri^^i'tiii.!  I  I'r  .ui.hrncf  w;*-  .-till  aini'-iinhni;  w  ht  n  s-.tiliKn')  i.ni. 
'Ii--.  iiiiiiK  in  ■r.L  u  -  Ii  n  '  Looc^l"  with  llie  I'liU  |v  m  1. 1  "f  :i 

\ i-r\  -irniiji  imr  nl  l  ini^-  Shaw  hoiked  ".ip  .ii  the  ilist-irlur  .m.t 
said.  ver>  .crii'i'-'s 

"Yes,  sir,  1  quite  aurec  with  >ou;  but  what  can  we  two  do  against 
a  whole  boateful?" 


Dnrinn  a  performance  of  "Ariiam"  in  a  small  Connecticut  town 
an  elderly  gentleman,  with  mttltifariatia  whiskers,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  occupied  scats  m  the  last  row  of  Ihe  orchestra.  Under" 
neath  the  setting  lonh  of  die  east  hi  die  progranmie  was  the  nstnl 
synapsis  of  the  secnes,  the  last  line  reading:  "Act  4  same  as  Act 
I."  Whew  die  curtahi-  fen  on.the  third  act  the  old  man  picked  np 
Ms  Imt  and'imhrella  and  saM  to  hts.companian: 

Xbme  along.  Maria.  We  can  catcii  that  10130  train  if  we  hnrry. 
The  proRrammc  say*  Ihe  Inst  act  is  the  same  as  the 
fust,  and  I  <lnn*t  see  no  use  nf  waiting  In  Inok  r.t  it 
mer  asaiii."'    And  tlif>  Uiistlcil  oflT  hotiirwaril. 


The  Hon.  William  C  Preston.  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Soath  CarolinB,  was  wHI     iCotrthaial  on  ^agr  vni> 
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STELLA  DE  METTS 


BRILLIANT  OPERA  SEASON 


L'SIC.  ■■heavenly  niaid,"  is  going  to  be  the  maM  favored  o(  the  arts  this 


winter.    With  an  ojiera  >ca,i'in  lon(;«.T  than  any  previous  unc  ever  at- 


tcnijitcd  at  the  Melroiwliian  l.)pcra  House — for  it  is  to  l>c  twenty-three 
weeks  this  season — with  visitinj;  ojiera  by  the  I'hilailelpltia-CllicaKO  Opera  Com- 
pany, Miih  fmir  iniporlant  local  orchestras  anil  one  from  Boston,  with  F.uropc 
iipeninj;  its  i\oiu\  ^•atcs  of  concert  soloists — all  these  prcnnise  a  sexs<m  of  music 
the  like  of  which  the  ears  of  New  Yorkers  have  never  yet  encountered.  The 
word  "enconnleied"  is  used  aih  isolly,  for  it  is  (joinx  to  be  an  artistic  l>attle  ro>al 
when  violin  bows  and  ivory  piano  keys  will  l:«  crosjcil  in  musical  ci>nibal. 

i)i  stirpassing  interest  is,  of  course,  the  .Melropoliiaii  opera  .season,  which 
begins  Novenilwr  lith.  Ciinlio  (ialti-CasazM.  general  manager,  has  been  abroad 
all  sunnncr.  searching  in  the  old  world's  highways  and  also  in  its  byways,  tor 
artists  with  which  to  |>i>pnlale  his  company  and  for  novelties  w  ith  which  to  add 
lustre  to  his  re|)er|oire.  The  result  of  his  searches,  extending  hack  a  twelve- 
month, are  that  we  are  Ui  hear  new  singers— l'"rieda  Hempel,  a  t  Jorman  lyric 
soprano,  famous  for  her  coloratura;  Lncre?ia  ISori,  a  .Sjiaiiish  soprano,  who  has 
won  spurs  in  Paris,  and  consiilercil  a  great  lind,  for,  in  addition  to  her  admirable 
ipiaiities  as  an  artist,  she  is  sai<l  to  have  great  personal  stage  charm,  ctin|)led 
with  two  rare  ami  highly  important  items,  namely,  youth  and  lieauty;  then,  for 
smaller  soprano  parts,  there  are  to  be  heard  two  American  singers,  Ixvuise  Cox 
and  \'era  fiirlis.  .Mso  among  the  contraltos  are  there  two  new  .American 
singers,  ."^tella  <le  .\lcttc  and  Lila  Kolx'son.  Nor  arc  new  .\merican  recruit* 
missing  in  the  men's  voices,  for  there  is  listc<l  Paul  .Mthotise,  a  native  tenor.  A 
new  Italian  tenor.  I'ndierlo  M.irnez,  will  Iw  heard,  as  will  a  faitious  new  Gennan 
teintr.  Jacques  I  rlns.  The  latter  is  most  highly  praised  in  the  Kaiser'.s  domain, 
ami  he  sang  a  few  s|>ecial  |>erforniances  in  this  country  in  I'.oston  last  season. 
Two  new  baritones  appear  on  this  seasoii^s  roster.  Willy  Huers  ami  Eiluard 
I'^rhard,  an<l  a  new  basso  i>  I'arl  liraiin — all  three  being  Gennans.  Then  there 
is  a  new  conductor,  (iiorglo  Polacco,  of  whom  Gatti-Casazza  speaks  enthusiasti- 
cally. He  has  the  reputation  .ibroad  of  Iteing  an  admirable  leader,  has  conducted 
m  Italy.  Spain  and  South  .America  and  was  in  this  country  for  a  while,  conduct- 
ing the  r.nglish  performances  of  Pticcini's  "Girl  of  flic  Golden  West,"  produced 
bv  Henry  W.  Savage. 

And  now  for  the  returning  favorites.  Not  a  single  big  name  will  be  mi.sscd 
frimi  the  list.  Here  they  are  for  your  exultation;  Caruso,  Farrar.  Frcmstad. 
Dcstinn.  Gadski,  Alda.  Homer,  Matzenauer.  Maiilioiirg,  Pmrrian,  Martin,  Slezak, 
Jorn.  Hcnsel,  .\malo.  Scolli,  Weil,  Gilly,  Goritz.  Rothier,  Griswold,  Didur.  and 
Witherspoon.  .Ml  three  of  last  season's  conductors  will  return— Toscaiiini, 
Hertz  and  Sturaiii.  To  the  list  of  first  hallet  dancers  a  new  name  will  he  added, 
F.va  Swain,  an  .American  girl.  Then,  loo,  the  Metropolitait  is  to  h.ive  visiting 
artists  front  the  Gtirago  ami  the  Boston  opera  organizations,  and  these  names 
iuclude  Carmen  Mclis,  Cecilia  Gagliardi.  Cliarles  Dalmorcs,  Giovanni  Zciialellu, 
Clarence  Whitehill  and  Edward  Lankow. 

.As  for  the  new  works  to  be  lieanl.  let  the  list  be  headed  by  "Cyrano,"  an 
.American  opera  to  be  sung  in  English.  The  composer  is  Walter  Daturosch  and 
the  librettist  is  Williant  J.  Henderson — the  former  the  conductor  of  the  New- 
York  Symphony  Society,  and  the  latter  a  well-known  author  and  music  critic. 
The  story  is  based,  of  course,  upon  Rostaml's  familiar  "Cyrano  de  Bcrgcrac," 
and  the  role  of  Roxanc  will  probably  be  sung  by  Alda.  The  production  of 
"Cyrano"  is  a  continuation  of  the  aimoimced  policy  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  directors  to  further  the  cause  of  the  native  compo«er  and  of  opera  in 
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New  tenor  New  •in.i»iio  Nr«  \ia%»> 


FOR  THE  METROPOLITAN 


I  English.   This  will  be  the  first  performance  on  any  staj;c  of  "Cyrano.  " 

I  The  only  other  real  novelty  uf  the  list  is  the  Russian  opera,  "ISoris  G<Mli>iiti- 

'  off,"  by  Moiiss*>rf;sky,  and  jxissibly  one  oilier,  a  I'rcMcli  work,  namely,  "Le 

'■  Cheniinean,"  by  Xavier  Leriui.N.   There  appears  to  be  a  dearth  abroad  of  suitable 

;  novelties,    lloito  has  not  yet  conipleteil  his  everlasting  "  Nero,"  Charpentier  is 

slow  in  finishing  his  "Iji  \  ic  tic  l'oete,"and  Claude  Debussy  seems  to  be  tardy 
in  putting  finishing  touches  to  three  ojtcras,  "Iji  C'hutc  dc  la  .M.iisou  L'shcr," 
'"Le  Diable  dans  le  llcffroi"  and  "I-a  Legendc  ile  Tristan" — all  of  which  new 
works  will  find  their  wa\  <jnickly  to  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  <  ipera  Mouse 
»hcii  cvinipleted. 

Still,  the  ne.\t  best  thing  to  a  novelty — and  in  son>e  cases  it  is  infinitely 
preferable — is  the  revival  of  ni.isterpicccs.  So  Mozart's  "The  Magic  Flute" 
will  be  sung  for  the  first  time  in  years,  handsomely  trapped  out  and  with  a  star 
cast.  Meyerbeer's  "Huguenots"  will  be  revived  for  the  opening  performance 
of  the  season,  also  with  a  notable  array  of  singers.  Offenbach's  "Les  Contes 
d'lloffmann"  will  be  prmluced  for  the  first  time  by  the  Metropolitan  conipany, 
although  it  has  had  performances  in  this  u|>cra  house  by  the  visiting  Philailcl- 
phia-Chicago  singers.  I'uccini's  neglected  "Manon"  will  Im;  revived,  and  as 
Massenet's  tunefid  ojieratic  version  of  the  same  subject  will  again  Ijc  given,  the 
public  will  have  two  ".Manons"  to  choose  from.  It  is  also  likely  ifiat  Saiiit- 
Siiens'  "Samson  et  Dalila"  and  Wolf-Ferrari's  "11  Scgrato  di  Stisanna"  will 
be  heard  here. 

The  regular  repertoire  will  be  chosen  from  the  forty  o<id  standard  operas 
that  the  Metropolitan  arti.sts  have  at  their  finger  tips  and  that  have  been  pro- 
.  dnce<l  here.   They  nce<l  not  be  catalogued  in  this  article,  but  represent  the  very 

pick  of  former  presentations  by  this  company. 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  what  may  be  expected  of  the  .Metropolitan  this  se.ison. 
Anil  it  is  "promise-crammed,"  backeil  by  the  standards  of  Gatti's  regime. 
.  which  aim  for  highest  artistic  achievement. 

No  details  of  the  five  pcrfoniiances  of  the  Philadelphia-Chicago  company 
in  the  Metropolitan  arc  available,  but  they  doubtless  will  present  an  arrav  of 
.  novelties  here.    An  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the  ro&ter  of  arti.sts 

that  have  been  engaged  for  that  organization  by  .Andreas  Dippcl,  namely,  Titta 
I  Ruffo.  pn>b.ibly  the  most  .sensationally  famous  baritone  of  the  <Iay.  Philadelphia 

and  Chicago  are  both  to  enjoy  long  seasons  of  gr3n<l  opera  at  the  hands  of  this 
,  company,  and  then  tliere  is  to  be  a  trip  to  the  Coast  in  the  late  spring.  So 

grand  opera  will  flourish  like  the  \iay  tree  all  over  this  land,  l<o.ston  supporting 
its  own  company.    Hut  New  York  is  to  have  the  longest  season  of  anv  of  these 
citie.s,  and  the  advance  subscription  is  the  biggest  in  the  history  of  the  .Metro- 
I  politan,  for  it  is  said  to  approximate  a  million  dollars. 

I  Yet  all  this  outpouring  of  music  is  but  one  phase  of  New  ^'ork  musical  life, 

j  for  there  arc  to  be  orchestral  concerts  ami  recitals  in  endless  array,  afternoon 

and  evening.  \  new  concert  auditorium,  the  -l^olian  Hall,  has  been  adiled  to 
the  public  music  places  of  this  city  and  w  ill  share  with  Carnegie  Hall  the  burden 

^  of  housing  eager  music  makers  and  insatiable  music  lovers. 

Forty  concerts  alone  will  lie  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Josef 

[  Stransky  conducting.    Walter  Damrosch  will  again  lead  his  men,  the  Symphony 

Society  of  New  York,  in  a  scries  of  regular  subscription  and  educational  con- 
certs, and  also  in  a  series  of  Young  People's  Symphony  concerts.  Educational 
concerts  for  wage-earners  will  again  be  led  by  F.  X.  Arcns  in  his  .Miries  of 
People's  Symphony  concerts,  and  the  Russian  Symphony  Society,  conducted 
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by  MiKli-st  .\lt«icluilfr.  afjaiii  will  give  its 
OHHcrls  devoted  to  I<lls^iall  music,  ivhile 
Arnold  \'til|if  will  give  <iinccrt.4  with  liis 
orchestra. 

Ami  then  there  is  the  series  of  leii  con- 
certs to  he  given  by  the  famous  Ibtstoii 
Symphony  Orchestra.  This  year  it  is  to 
have  a  new  conilucttir.  Dr.  Karl  .\hick,  whu 
has  roinncd  his  (>i>st  at  the  Merlin  koyal 
Upcra  IlnUM.-  tei  l>cc<>inc  this  orchciitrn's 
IKTtiwiient  c.inijiictor.  Or.  .\liick  ha.'>  been 
heard  here  at  the  heail  "f  this  orchestra 
^vernl  year>  a(;o  wheii  he  wa»  un  leave  oi 
absence  from  i'crlin.  hiil  now  he  has  re- 
turned to  ns  for  a  lont;  stav. 

Tl»c  list  of  solo  artists  is  less  ini])<ising,  Knro]Te  bavin};  liecn 
cheated  f<jr  the  season  out  of  many  of  its  big  artists,  such  a.s 
KuKcnc  Ysayc,  eminent  Itclf^ian  violinist;  Mischa  Elman  and 
|-;frain  /<iinl>alist,  Russian  violinists; 
l.eM]nilil  (iiidowsky,  notable  piatiist. 

.Marcclla  Scnibrich.  after  an  absence 
of  a  S4?asoii.  comes  for  another  concert 
tonr.  F-'dntuiii|  C"lcnicnt,  cxajniiiilc 
l-"rench  tenor,  ami  .Mcssamiro  ISonci, 
famous  Italian  singer  of  l>el  canto,  both 
arc  to  be  heard  in  reeital.  Lillian  Xor- 
<lica  will  give  concerts,  so  will  Alma 
( ilitck  and  a  host  of  others. 

That  sterliiiii  c|uartel.  the  Kncisels. 
will  a^ain  npliuld  the  traditions  of 
chamber  music,  while  the  Barrerc  en- 
semble will  discourse  in  o<ld  music  for 
wind  instrnmcnts.  The  <  tratorio  .So- 
ciety will  be  active.  So  will  the  Schola 
L'antonim,  formerly  the  M.tcDowell 
Chorus,  cunductcil  by  Kurt  Schindlcr. 
And  it  i.s  also  more  than  likch  that 
orchestras  from  out  of  the  West,  Lochinvars  of  music,  will  coujc 
to  this  city  an<l  add  variety  to  the  existence  of  its  music  lovers.  In 
cxchant^e.  many  of  our  .Metropolitan  artists  will  make  trips 
hither  and  thither,  singing  their  glail  way  from  city  to  city. 
Furthermore,  the  horizon     marke<l  hv  rumors  that  Oscar  Hain- 
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mcrstcin  is  to  build  a  chain  of  opera  hoii!«es 
in  various  cities.  Me  is  at  work  on  tbe.oe 
plans  and  is  reaily  to  begin  once  the  neces- 
sary snpiKirt  froni  the  different  cities  is 
forthci  ming. 

Muropc.  with  its  subsidized  opera  houses 
anil  with  ils  "old  world"  culture  and  love 
for  music,  will  have  no  opptirtunity  to  point 
the  fin^^er  uf  scorn  at  us  this  winter. 

.New  York  atone  can  rear  its  hea<l  high 
ivith  its  al'lhicnre  of  music.  There  will  not 
be  a  <\n\  in  the  week  and  scarcely  a  time  of 
the  day  or  evening  when  somebody  will  not 
lie  giving  a  concert  somewhere.  Ami  so 
high  is  the  standard  that  the  public  tt  id 
now  acrt'pt  nothing  but  the  best. 

.Vovelties  of  all  kin<ls  will  \k  presente*!.  not  alone  in  the  opera 
house,  but  also  in  concert  halls.  ICvery  new  orchestral  novelty 
of  worth  and  note,  new  chamber  nnisic, 
new  songs — they  all  will  have  bcarin;.; 
here,  and  the  writings  of  the  .American 
composer  will  not  be  allowed  to  lan- 
guish. 

With  each  .season  has  the  taste  and 
longing  for  giH>d  music  grown :  each 
year  have  the  armies  of  nnisie  lover> 
increased.  And,  mdess  all  signs  fail, 
this  year  will  l»c — to  i|Uotc  our  agricul- 
tural statisticians — "a  bumper  crop"  of 
nuisical  oflTerings.  Spurred  by  the  <Ic- 
mands  for  high  art,  the  managers  have 
<lared  bring  only  the  liest  of  artistic 
wares  to  this  market.  Kurope  has  had 
to  <lisgorge  its  best  artists — and  all  for 
our  e<lification.  It  will  be  a  season  of 
music  wurth  hearing. 

"Boris  (kxlonnofT"  will  Ik:  the  first 
operatic  novelty  to  l)e  seen  at  the  Metro|>olitan.  The  pcrio<l  of 
the  work  is  al>out  ifioo,  the  scene  being  lai<l  |>artly  in  the  Krem- 
lin, partly  on  the  Iwrders  of  I'oland.  The  composer  was  Imni 
in  1835,  and  at  the  outset  of  his  career  was  an  officer  in  tin: 
Russian  army.    He  died  in  |Kiverty. 
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Dramatic  Action  in  Opera 


^T^^i  many  |iv4)|>lc  it  will  m-ciii  a?,  tlioui;!!  ihi;.  niat.cr  sliuult! 
Uv  i  j-p  >><.-<l  of  ill  llic  Millie  lashiDii  as  tliv  chapter  on 
snako  in  Ict-laiul-  tlicrc  ;irt  no  siLikeit  in  Icvlaml.  .\«vcr- 
ti'.clcss.  »lii:c  tile  vii'u,  vvhiili  roiisidi-rs  tliiil  tlicrv  is  iin  (Iraiintic 
actiun  worth  scridus  c<in'ii<lcruticm  in  (>|M:ra.  is  widely  hoUl,  it 
is  quite  iiiilrtie  to  the  facts.  There  arc  two  reasons  why  ]i«in>lc 
who  are  acci:sluiiK'<l  to  the  theatre  fail  at  first  to  appreciate  tlw.- 
histrioiiic  furce  of  the  arliMs  of  the  upcra.  I''irsl.  it  is  another 
art  from  that  of  the  a.'tor  in  ihe  regiil;tr  draiiia,  »hich  must  he 
unilerstiMjtl  aiul  juilgol  from  a  iliffrrcnt  point  of  view.  I'he 
action  on  the  stage  of  the  theatre  wliich  piir|Mises  to  repriKhicc 
the  imat>e  of  hfe  in  the  actual  world,  lu  copy  tlie  daily  fad  of 
living  men,  !>ets  twfore  the  actors  another  goal  from  (hat  of  the 
opera  singer  who  dealn  with  a  moliiim  :n  which  life  i^  seen 
through  a  {xietization  of  that  fact  rather  tliaii  a  rejirodiiclion. 
Then  the  music  with  its  intricate  laws  of  pitch  and  rliytlim  cniii- 
pells  a  much  slo\\er  tempo  for  the  action  uf  the  <lrama.  depend 
ing  more  un  the  psycliic  imfojiling,  with  onl,\  now  and  then  at  the 
cliiiia.x  anything  approaching  the  speed  of  movement  to  which  wc 
arc  acciislome<l  in  the  theatre. 

Another  joint,  often  overlooked,  yet  vital  in  the  matter  of 
appreciati<.in,  is  the  di^Iance  from  which  the  action  of  o]H.-ra  is 
li.sually  viewed  hy  the  aiulieiue.  In  our  opera  liouso  the  liiilk 
of  the  audience  sit  at  a  itistance  from  the  stage  great  enough  lo 
carry  them  outside  tiie  walls  of  llie  average  theatre,  yet  they 
Mjnielii'W  e,\|>ect  to  feel  the  same  intimate  contact  with  the  sing- 
ers that  they  are  used  to  in  the  theatre,  which  is  a  inaiiifeM  ini- 
pnssiliiiity.  'the  |M>wers  of  facial  expression  will  i>nly  carry 
alKiut  so  far,  and  what  tile  audience  cannot  .sec  with  its  own  c>es 
might  as  well  not  cxi.st,  yet  it  is  unfair  to  ileiiy  these  powers  to 
tile  singing  actor  just  liecaiise  the  pei-ple  sit  too  far  away  to  ol»- 
serve  tlient.  Cotise<|iieiiil>  the  actor  in  opera  has  at  the  very 
beginning  a  handicap  tliat  is  inevitnhle  in  the  very  nature  of 
things.  To  receive  the  hest  elTet'ts  of  the  music  as  a  whole  the 
audience  must  sit  far  etiough  away  so  that  the  intimacy  on  which 
the  artist  <le|>ends  f'  r  his  jilaying  of  the  part  is  impossible. 

.Any  line  perfi.rntance  of  o|>cra  is  two  totally  different  thingN 
according  to  the  location  of  the  auditor.  If  he  goes  far  back  or 
up  into  the  gallery,  to  gain  the  ensemble  nf  the  music  jicrfcctly 
blended  and  melb>we<l,  he  cannot  g:iin  the  dramatic  feeling,  while 
if  he  ci  iiles  far  enough  forwanl.  >o  that  the  personality  of  the 
artist  can  reach  biin  with  full  force,  he  lo^es  someihing  of  the 
illusive  charm  4if  the  music.  Itesides  this,  no  matter  what  the 
intention,  only  a  very  small  ]Mirlion  of  the  audience  can  apjiroacb 
the  stage  near  enough  to  feel  the  intensity  of  the  dramatic  action, 
so  that  at  every  performance  of  opera  the  vastly  greater  part 
must  he  iieyond  its  range.  There  is  no  possible  way  of  remedying 
this  state  of  affairs,  since  it  is  iiihcreni  in  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  opera  house,  but  this  d<  es  not  change  the  fact  that  for 
the  few  near  enough  lo  see.  there  are  magnilicent  portrayals  from 
the  singing  actors. 

In  the  theatres  there  is  a  constant  movement  to  cut  down  the 
size  of  the  auditorium  in  order  to  make  (xtssihle  the  intimacy 
between  actor  ami  audience  on  which  the  finest  effects  depend, 
and  it  is  to  he  lio|>ed  that  s  >iiie  ilav  the  idea  will  take  hold  on  the 
directors  of  o;iera.  that  •Mime  things  are  ri<liciilously  misplaced 
on  (he  cavernous  stages  of  the  great  i  |)era  houses.  Tlicrc  arc  a 
number  of  iipcras,  which  in  our  limse  w;n  we  call  "grand  operas," 
nicrc'>  because  they  are  sung  in  a  foreign  tongue,  an<l  given  at 
the  MetroiRditan.  which  were  never  intended  save  for  the  con- 
ilitions  of  a  small  house,  and  are  shorn  of  half  their  charm  .is 
at  present  given. 

\-\'T  a  iiviilern  instance  take  that  altogether  delightful  gem. 
"The  .Secret  of  .Susanne."  of  Wolf-l'errari.  which  it  was  our  good 
fortune  to  see  one  evening  <:n  the  stage  of  a  private  club,  wiih  a 
.small  orclicsira.    It  had  a  sponiencity  and  charm  about  it,  and 
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the  aufliencc  received  an  impression  from  it.  wllich  was  never 
jxissihle  on  any  of  the  big  stages  where  we  had  seen  it  so  often. 
Kven  though  it  was  given  in  ltali.in,  the  action  was  so  expressive, 
and  the  artists  niatle  it  carry  si>  well,  that  people  who  had  .seen 
it  before  under  other  conditions  were  thoroughlx  surpri'seil  to 
find  what  there  was  in  it.  and  the  with  which  the  singers 
brought  it  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  you  see  it  from  a  goinl  seat  in  the  • 
balconv  in  the  .Auditorium  in  t  'hicagi),  where  it  was  given  a  num- 
ber <if  limes  last  winter.  The  singers  on  the  stage  arc  in  cold 
fact  a  half  a  blo»-k  away,  or  as  o|>era-goers  measure  distance  in 
New  Vork,  a  full  block,  and  four  sjorii-s  below.  .\ow  wh.->1 
chance  would  any  actiir  have  of  m.iking  the  glance  of  his  eyes 
carrv?  The  actor  is  put  to  no  such  test,  but  the  singer  has  to 
meet  it  every  time  he  steps  onto  the  stage,  and  trying  in  some 
way  to  solve  the  problem  he  is  lead  into  »ii  ovcrcmploasis,  which  . 
makes  him  stilted  or  exaggerated.  K.mh.eto.v  IIackktt. 
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THE  carpitiK  crilics  may  say  thai  "LiUlc  Women,"  the  tlrain- 
atizalion  by  Mnriaii  <lc  l-"orest  and  Jessie  Ikmslellc  of  Miss 
Louisa  Alctitt's  jiopular  hook,  is  not  a  l)lay,  hut  they  can- 
ivjt  ficny  that  it  is  a  siicccs*.    It  siiri-ccils  bi-causc  it  is  true. 

It  is  inic  not  only  Inriraiisc  cs°er)  one  o{  the  characters  has  been 
taken  from  life,  and  l>ecansc  the  setting  on  the  sta^e  is  an  exact 
replica  of  the  set(in{;  of  the  slory,  but 
because  it  depicts  the  simple  joys  and 
sorrows,  the  fnn  and  the  tears  that 
enter  into  our  everyday  existence,  of 
which  the  world  knows  so  little  ami 
we  ourselves  so  nuich!  It  treats  of 
the  big  and  the  little  things  that  come 
into  our  ordinary  lives  to  iry  tcntpcrs 
and  to  make  destinies.  The  play 
makes  its  appeal  not  as  a  dramatic 
story,  nor  as  a  };f>irc  picture,  but  as  a 
family  chronicle  full  of  humanity  and 
true  sentiment  and  free  from  theatri- 
cal effect  and  studied  emotion.  It  is 
realism  in  its  truest  sense — a  piece  out 
iif  life  which  we  know  to  have  h,'id  its 
lie)<innin);  long  before  the  curtain 
rose,  and  which  will  ro  on  even  as 
we  return  home  lo  continue  the  thread 
of  our  <iwii  lives. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  sittini;- 
rnom  of  the  March  home,  which, 
iluwn  111  niimitest  detail,  is  e.\aclly  like  that  in  the  ol<l  .Mcoti 
house,  which,  thanks  to  the  clubwomen  of  Concunl.  NLissachn- 
sctts,  stands  lo-:!ay  as  it  diil  when  IJnmson  .\lcott  discussed 
transcendentalism  with  the  others  of  that  fanunis  uroup  of  New 
England  philosophers  and  when  Louisa  first  exercised  her  genius 
by  writing  pcnny-ilrcadfuls.  In  the  last  act  there  is  a  short  scene 
played  in  the  Phnufielil  Clrchard.  where  so  many  of  the  .March 
girls'  pranks  and  games  were  playe<l. 

'Hie  play  opens,  as  does  the  book,  with  the  girls  discussing  the 
throes  of  thrift,  es|Hfially  severe  around  Christmas  time.  Jo.  .is 
usual,  is  sprawled  out  on  the  hearth  rug  reading  a  hook:  Meg 
is  giving  elrlcst  sisterly  ailvicc,  most  of  which  is  directed  at  and 
assiniilateii  by  .Amy.  while  Heth  is  quietly  and  unobtrusively  at- 
tending to  her  hoHseh<ild  tasks.  This  chatter  ami  banter  leads  lo 
the  rehcars,il  of  Jo's  latest  creation  of  the  pen,  a  thrilling  melo- 
drama, in  which  Marie  I'arey,  as  the  dashing  Roderigo.  struts 
alwut  in  the  i<leutical  boots  worn  by  the  original  Jo  an<l  which 
she  got  "from  a  friend  who  knew  a  lady  who  knew  an  actor." 

This  act  includes  the  incident  of  Jii"s  sacrifice  of  her  one  pri<1e 
— her  glorious  chestnut  mane  of  hair— anil  the  pathetic  little 
"private  moan"  she  held  when  she  finally  realized  the  significance 
of  her  sacrifice.  It  closes  with  the  arrival  of  a  telegram  from  the 
war  hospital  summoning  Mrs,  March  lo  Washington  and  the 
departure  of  ".Marmee"  for  the  South. 

When  the  second  curtain  rises  the  convale."!cent  father  has  re- 
turned home  lo  face  the  difliculties  attached  to  large  families  and 
diminished  incomes.  Help  comes  with  the  publication  of  Jo's 
first  "thriller,"  and  further  complications  in  family  affairs  with 
the  arrival  of  Dan  Cupid.  Meg  lets  him  in— to  Jo's  utter  disgust 
and  dismay  and  to  the  delight  of  everyone  else,  for  John  Brooke 
is  as  nice  and  honest  a  lad  as  one  could  find.  Rut  Jn  turns  hini 
out.  for  she  tells  Kiiirie,  her  loyal  playmate,  that  she  can  never 
love  him  nor  any  man ! 

The  genial  (icrnian  professor.  Dr.  Baehr.  here  makes  his  first 
appearance,  as  does  the  irascible  .-\iint  March,  whose  tongue  is 
as  sharp  as  her  heart  is  warm.  The  curtain  falls  as  .'Xniy.  a  vision 
of  loveliness,  arrayed  for  the  hall,  hesitates  upon  the  stairs,  un- 
willing to  interrupt  her  mother,  who  is  seeking  to  comfort  Laurie 
with  the  reassurance  that  some  day  he  will  surely  find  the  girl 
that  was  meant  for  him.   It  is  an  ominous  moment ! 

In  the  third  act  wc  find  all  the  excitement  and  bustle  of  a 


household  enlarged  by  the  arrival  of  iwin.s — .Meg's  faniott.-i 
"Demi"  and  "Daisv."  Wc  have  a  demonstration  of  Jo'»  "geniiis 
burning"  as  the  scarlet  bow  on  her  bonnet  of  inspiration  signals 
a  warning  for  silence!  We  see  ihc  beginning  of  a  love  alTair  for 
the  impenetrable  Jo  and  the  death  of  her  beloved  little  lieth. 

.-\  jolly  scene  in  the  orchard,  where  the  <loctor  makes  love  to  Jo, 
under  difliculties  and  an  umbrella,  and  a  soberer  sicuc  of  like 
import  l>ctween  .\my  ami  Laurie  end  tlie  play. 

.\ftcr  Miss  .\lcott  had  publisheil  ihe  first  part  of  her  Iwok  she 
was  rto<Kled  with  letters  of  inquiry,  criticism  and  i>rotest.  Every  - 
body  was  saying,  ".\n<l  then?"  So  she  wrote  Part  Two  lo  tell 
thent  what  happened  "then,"  but  not  before  recording  a  pro- 
test in  her  d  ary:  "More  letters  from  girls  to  ask  whom  the 
little  women  marry,  as  if  that  were  the  only  end  of  a  woman's 
life.    No!  I  won't  marry  Laurie  and  Jo  to  please  anyone." 

History,  as  is  its  habit,  repeated  itself,  and  so,  just  as  soon  as 
it  was  announced  that  this  book  was  to  be  <irama<ized,  the  collab- 
orators svcrc  besieged  with  offers  of  daguerreotypes,  dotlies. 
furniture  and  furnishings  to  make  the  setting  historically  correct, 
and  suggestions  for  better  endings  and  changes  in  the  plot  which 
the  writers  thought  would  l>c  more  satisfactory, 

"Their  chief  worry  is  the  marriage  of  Laurie  and  Jo,"  said 
.Miss  ISonstclle.  "(iirls  seem  lo  think  the  itramatization  is  m.idc 
to  remeily  all  the  disap|><>intincnls  in  the  book.  But  it  would 
be  finly  disloyal  to  the  'Little  Women'  themselves  to  make  any 
r.Klical  ch.mgcs  as  in  the  relation  l>clwecn  these  two,  but  Miss 
.\lcott  has  made  such  a  genuine  life-study  of  all  her  characters 
that  even  after  these  years  they  cannot  l>c  retouched  without 
vitally  affecting  the  whole  story.  Whatever  you  may  find  in  the 
))lay  which  you  do  not  recall  having  reail  in  the  book,  be  assured 
that  we  have  llie  authority  of  Miss  .Mcott's  diary  for  putting  it  in. 
In  the  book,  you  know,  not  much  Is  written  about  Bcth's  death, 
but  w  e  have  made  a  scene  of  this  because  it  helps  to  emphasize 
the  sweetness  and  the  spirittiality  of  the  child  an<l  the  tender  big- 
hcarte<lness  and  strength  of  Jo.  When  Beth  says  :  ''niis  morning 
1  watched  the  sunrise  as  the  darkness  f,i<le»l  into  the  gray  and  thv 
violet.  I  watche<l  and  waited  .  .  .  the  sky  got  rosy  and  hcautiftil 
and  then — everything  seemed  to  stand  still,  as  if  God's  hand  had 
reste<l  on  the  earth  for  a  moment.  .Xnd  then — the  glory  of  the 
sun!  It  was  like  going  through  a  long,  dark  pa.ssage — or  a 
grave — and  su<l<lenly  coming  into  light !  .And — Jo.  dear — I 
knew,  tlien.  that  the  .\ngel  of  Life  was  waiting  for  me!' — when 
she  says  that,  she  is  merely  repeating  what  little  eleven-year-old 
I.ouisA  .\lcott  tvmfided  to  her  diary." 

Because  the  centre  of  the  story  is  the  centre  of  a  true  woman's 
dreams — the  home — this  play  makes  its  especial  appeal  to  the 
feminine  iwirt  of  the  au<licnce.  But  it  is  said  on  authority  by 
ihose  whr^  were  tliere  to  sec  and  liear,  fathers  and  brothers  went 
to  sec  it.  loo.  that  they  lauglieil  just  as  heartily  over  the  funny 
and  the  ff>olish  things  tliat  h.ippcncd,  and  that  they  blew  their 
noses  very  hard  and  coughed  alarmingly  as  they  contemptuously 
regariled  tite  women-folk  shamelessly  using  their  itocket  handker- 
chiefs for  a  wee  bit  of  a  weep! 

With  what  sentiment  the  American  woman  cherishes  her  "Lit- 
tle Women"  this  little  jioem,  dedicated  to  the  players  and  written 
by  May  (Joddrich  Hcwes,  serves  best  to  show  : 

IV-ar  comraJus  of  thuso  bappv  da>s. 

When  ait  a  lilllr  Kirl  I  rr;)<i 
Willi  man.v  smile*  .mil  matir  (rar« 

Of  the  qu.iinl  tliinps  \r>«  rliil  and  said. 
1  little  ihniiKht  ax  ihrii  I  srannril 

With  eager  r\cs  rach  tslouiiiK  paRC. 
That  you  wnulH  step  from  out  Hook  ljm) 

.And  T  !.hc>ulil  find  you  on  Ihr  >taKc! 
Yet  here  I  urcet  you  as  of  old — 

^^y  "Liltlr  Womrn."    .As  I  *re 
The  story  of  your  lives  unfold 

The  hreath  of  youth  comes  back  to  me. 
My  spirit  playmates  1  here  I  greet 
Your  living  presence  warm  and  iwreet. 

E.  E.  V.  B. 
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A  Newcomer  on  Broadway 

A I      i\\  \°  iif  UMiiiU-rfiil  l]a\i-n  hair,  milk  wliitc  skin  nnil 
(Iccp  Miic  I'M's,  a  >i)iii>K  uoniati  nl  ;;tt'a1  cllhriii  i>l  niiiii- 
ner,  that  sitarklin;:.  Iilmulc  i>|iv  wliidi  l>;i<  luni  llic  i'tval 
of  the  Scaiulinaviaii  ract-*  for  ivnlnrifs — lliat  i>  Martlin  Mtdnian, 
the  Swedish  actress  who  tiimle  hrr  American  lU-lmt  in  "Tl-f 
Attack"  at  the  (  inrrirk  Theatre  last  nuinth. 

I'rior  til  her  •ir>t  a|i]iearaiu"c  here  as  John  .Mav.>ir>  leailni^ 
wiiman.  Mi'>-<  llr<liiiai)  \va>  i|iiile  niiknuun  in  \uu-rii-a.  In  fact, 
she  Iwil  nc\er  hclnre  aeieil  in  l'.nj;li-h.  I  lev  snivc>.>.  on  l»r<ail\va\ 
will  (louhtle^s  cncoiiraKc  her  to  remain  here.  The  jwrt  >hc  jilaycil 
in  "The  Attack"  gave  l»cr  liulc  o|>ix'rtunit_v  to  show  i.f  what  slic 
was  really  capable.  As  the  yuuni;  kii'I  nhu  makes  love  to  Ihe 
clderly  French  Senator,  she  |ila>i-il  with  nice  <lel«cacy  an<l  re- 
straint a  most  ilitlicnit  ami  exacting  role.  Not  only  has  she  a 
pleasinj^  personality,  but  she  showcil  line  tcchnii|uc.  careful  school- 
ing, ami  held  herself  well  in  hand  throunhout.  The  critics  were 
not  sh>w'  to  tiWv  her  as  inncli  credit  for  talent  as  henuly. 

Kor  several  years  .Miss  llcdman  has  acte<1  in  the  lea<ling  theatres 
of  Stni'khohii.  The  strength  and  sturdiness  {if  the  Xnrlh  i>-  ap- 
parent at  a  glance,  and  yet  there  is  a  certain  softness  ahuut  her 
features  which  sutrgests  the  teinperanieiilal  (pialities  of  the  South. 

"l"ntil  the  first  jicrformance  of  'The  .\ttack"  in  I'.nlTalo.  a 
week  hefore  the  New  \nrV.  opening,  I  ha<l  never  ncteil  in  Kn.;;- 
lish,"  .s;iiil  Miss  llrduian  in  her  aparlmcnt  at  the  Hotel  .Majestic 
the  other  «by.  "I  went  to  l.onilon  ahoiii  a  year  ago  to  visit  my 
sister,  who  is  fin  the  stage  tliero.  I  liked  Knglanf!  well  I  re- 
mained tiKre  for  .several  months.  Of  eunrse.  I  studied  the  lan- 
guage and  I  was  soon  aide  to  make  myself  nmlerstorwl,  nltliongh 
I  do  not  speak  it  tUiently.  I.asI  summer  I  met  Mr.  Dion  P.ouci- 
cault.  anil  he  brought  me  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  I'mlimati.  who 
engaged  me  for  'The  .\tlack.'  I'.efore  I  saileil  for  .\merica  I 
went  hack  to  Stockholm  for  a  brief  visit  and  1  witnes.scd  the 
Olympic  games  Ix'fore  sailing  for  N'ew  York. 

"Where  was  I  li<irn?  I  was  born  in  Osiersund.  a  little  town  in 
northern  Swerlcn,  where  in>'  father  was  pnstnuister.  When  I 
was  fourteen  I  went  to  Hclingsfors,  Finland,  where  I  entered  one 
of  the  government  schools  for  the  stage.  One  of  n)>  teachers  was 
Siri  von  F.ssen,  .\ugnst  Strindberg's  first  wife,  l^he  ti>ok  a  great 
interest  in  me.  In  fact,  she  made  me  her  private  pupil  and  de- 
voted practically  all  of  her  time  to  me.  When  1  was  eighteen. 
.\U:erl  Ranft,  the  Charles  Frohman  of  Sweden,  engaged  me  for 
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one  of  his  companies  in  Stockholm.  .Mnnist  hefore  I  knew  it  I 
svas  playing  prominent  roles.  I  api>cared  in  several  of  Sirind- 
1  erg's  dramas  and  in  Shakespearian  repertory.  Strin<lbcrg  s.'cme  I 
interested  in  me.  and  I  was  intimately  acipia'nled  with  each  of  his 
three  wives.  His  lirM  wife  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
demise.  His  seconil  wile  is  now  living  in  IjMidon,  while  his 
widow.  Harriet  llos-e,  is  one  of  the  leaiHng  actres.scs  in  St<n-k- 
holm.  I  miderstaml  "  The  Father'  is  the  only  one  of  Strindberg's 
dramas  that  has  been  produced  in  New  Ynrk.  That's  a  pity,  lli- 
wa^  a  very  great  man.  1ml  it  w  ill  l>e  man)  >ears  liefore  his  dramas 
a»«  understood  here.  To-day  you  would  c.iU  'Miss  Julie'  unfit  for 
presentation.  Ten  year*  from  now  kmu  will  hail  it  a-  a  great 
drama."  Kari,  K.  Kitciikx. 
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rill-l'l.  atniiscnioiit  is  a 
M>cial  necessity.  No  >cIiciih.' 
of  i-iliiraticm  is  cnin|ilctr  iiii- 
lil  it  ]irnvi<lc-.  fur  ihu  clic<?rfiil  aii4 
iiinori.-iit  reluNiitioii  ul  tlic  liuiiiaii 
itiiiul.  Ami  the  |>Mi-1uiltij;ical  mn- 
mciil  lias  conic  for  the  rhurrlies  i>f 
cvcr>  naiiie  tu  make  tliis  iiiattrr  a 
IKiri  "f  their  nroKnizoil  niisMiin  lu 
the  world. 

(  >n  a  rcri-iit  holiday  I  visited  mik-  oI  iIic  iinli-d  plc'istirc  Kriiiiiids 
of  I^mdoti  and  saw  the  shadow  t>f  can-  lifted  frum  the  faces  of 
the  niiiltitiiilc.  Thotisaiuls  of  men  had  laid  their  worries  down 
with  their  tools  or  locked  them  up  with  their  iia|)ers.  ami  hatl 
thrown  themselves  into  the  holiday  current  with  alt  the  spon- 
taneity of  little  children.  In  the  aftcmimn  of  the  same  day  I 
went  into  one  of  the  d.irkest  conu-rs  of  the  great  city  aii<I  s;iw 
the  ]i«op1e  in  whose  live.<;  all  lau);hter  had  die<l  away.  .Xnd  while 
I  watched  them  llicro  and  reflected  Imw  great  a  service  some 
(jeneroiis  Driton  might  do  for  his  c<imitry  ami  for  hi'  king  by 
moving  the  whole  of  l-a»t  London  to  Upping  1-orcst  for  a  dav. 
I  suddenly  remembered  having  seen  that  same  ItKik  of  <lca<lness 
to  pleasure  even  on  the  faces  of  many  pleasure-seekers,  not  alone 
in  Hyde  I'ark  ami  Hampstead  Heath,  but  in  all  London;  not  in 
luindon  alone,  but  in  steadfast  ami  heaiiliful  l-'<linburgh,  where 
a-many-a  palace  of  ancient  nobility  has  become  the  fortress  of 
moilern  wretchedness;  in  every  city  of  Kuropc  and  the  world. 
Wherever  the  people  are  gathered  in  groups  or  nuiltitndes,  there 
you  will  discover  men  that  stand  sullenly  apart  from  the  common 
joy,  alone  in  the  crowd,  on  their  souls  not  only  the  burden  of 
I.on<lon  and  all  the  worhl  of  to-rlay,  hnl  the  burden  of  Rabylnn 
and  all  the  y  esterdays,  and  on  their  facrs  the  lingering  «hai|f>w  of 
the  dark  ages ! 

For  such  as  these  it  is  not  enough  to  build  a  rluircli  ami  ca'l 
them  to  prayer.   Kcligion  must  everywhere  manifest  that  social 
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l.yman  KiUoi  lUvli..  I..I..I>.,  of  INitfliwitii,  V».  will  W  «nr  "I 
"ttton  mlHrr—tfiii  th*  Srannl  W^rW*  ITinMian  <"ilitrri»l.i|»  t"i(*i(n«-inf 
.11  IWIIantl.  I  tii  ijurt,  til  lull*  iw^l.  *ti«Ti  lOKUfi  anil  «lii>lrtil»  If. mi 
ftll  paTM  of  thr  w.iHil  wt.l  ttl^-u^  lh<  *Utc  n"*!  »ll  maitnrT  ..f  .i«nii-4 
llient«  founil  In  ■•*-  in  roiiitvlltiiilt  with  lti<*  tliiirrli.  I.ihvral  i-linuli 
mm.  nith  ni'Ti  fe>  llti*  U<t.  IVft>  Sliclinify  lir»nl,  Kiv,  l>r.  .Utiir*  " 
Martin  ami  llrv.  Of.  }»m**  lun:  cnnw  l«  r^iiiiFfl  llir  -taiti-  i» 

A  factor  fnr  gn'i'l  ff  «1itn;lcil  (nr  Kood.  ai«<l  iKor  iilra  i*  tu  m.  •! 
tlic  natural  rfimtn  lilii:n  m  a  ratioiur  »ar.  *.  f  .  nubi  tli<  rhnfi-li 
mtrfrUifiK  ami  4*  it|ilifltit«  a^  ilie  ijwcnl  «1ac. . 


wisiloiii  which  reco^iniires  ihc  win- 
tliiw  of  earllilv  hoiK-  as  a  necessary 
complement  (<>  the  wintlow  of  heav- 
enly faith.  |.»  iim-t  be  made  to 
spring  forth  in  the  path  ttf  loneli- 
ness; and  even  the  ilcsert  of  i|i>pair 
ni,-iy  become  a  garden  of  happiness 
if  men  will  only  ilig  iHvasional  weIN 
uf  laughter! 

In  an  iip-to-ilalc  asylum  lor  the 
insane  ihey  keep  a  giHiil  artist  for  no  other  purp<»c  than  just  to 
siiiji  a  laiighinn-soiin,  because  tlie>  discovered  that  certain  phases 
of  melancholia  are  cured  in  that  way.  There  is  a  kiml  of  wK'ial 
melancholia  abroail  in  many  1an<ls  tu-day.  .\ii<l  when  I  saw  the 
shallow  of  the  disease  again  in  Hampstead  Heath  I  coulil  not 
rill  my  self  of  a  certain  strange  w  ish,  rising  almost  to  the  heights 
of  prascr,  that  for  one  day  at  least  all  the  church  bells  of  Lontltiii, 
including  the  chimes  of  the  great  cathe<lral  that  broofls  so  lov- 
ingly over  the  city  yon<ler  in  the  ilistance.  iiiiglit  be  attune<)  to 
the  laughing-song,  to  tlispel,  if  possible,  this  iiiala<ly  which  h;is 
i|tiaraiilined  so  many  s<iuls  from  the  joy  of  the  multitude. 

liiit  while  we  may  all  l>elicve  in  the  ministry  of  anmseiiicnt. 
our  age  has  [Krnnitleil  and  cncourageil  the  degra<lalion  of  all  tlie 
|H>pular  pleasures.  .Ml  proper  anuisemeni  is  the  healthful  re- 
laxation of  botly.  mind  and  spirit.  Hut  our  standard  of  amuse- 
ments to-day.  beginning  and  ending  with  the  stage,  is  pitifully 
low,  ami  the  contagion  of  niediiK-rily  is  forcing  it  constanlK 
ilownwanl.  It  is  just  as  true  of  a  i>ei>ple's  recreations  as  of  their 
money  that  the  bad  will  drive  ont  the  g<Kid.  and  when  the  1»ail 
is  accepted  at  iwr  value  the  good  will  |»erish.  It  is  not  enough 
to  have  right  •ipiniims  on  this  snbject.  That  will  no  inore  in- 
fluence the  he.-tlthfid  culture  of  the  community  than  will  gold 
lii'l  in  the  iranlcii  help  to  relieve  a  financial  panic.  Every 
thoughtful  Auiilo- Saxon  nmst  impiire  what  to  do.  The  reerea- 
lions  of  a  people  largely  determine  their  character.    A  man's 
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earthly  ideals,  as  well  as  his  religious  hopes,  will  go  with  him  to 
church,  and  rise  to  his  loftiest  mount  of  prayer;  but  his  everyday 
life  will  uniformly  fiiul  the  level  of  his  pleasures.  What  is  the 
natural  drift  of  a  man's  nature,  when  he  lets  go?  What  will  a 
man  do  when  he  has  nothnig  to  do? 
What  kind  of  material  is  your  hoy's 
pleasure-huur  builamg  into  his  char- 
■  acter — gold,  silver  and  precious 
stones,  or  hay,  woo<l  and  stubble? 
These  also  are  questions  of  the  day ! 
It  is  the  duty  of  society,  if  led  only 
by  exalted  sclf-intcrest  and  .>elf- 
prescrvation,  to  fill  the  empty  places 
of  human  life  with  intelligent  amuse- 
ments. This  obligation  lies,  lii|?  with 
weal  or  woe,  at  the  d'lur  of  ilic 
churches;  anil  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant social  adjunct  of  Cliristian 
duty  at  this  moment  is  the  elevat  on 
of  the  drama,  and  the  displacement 
of  those  dcmentalizing  by-plays 
which  are  shrivelling  the  youth  of 
this  Twentieth  Cemury. 

In  what  respect  has  the  stage  de- 
generated ?  Wliat  ek-nicnts  of  power 
has  it  lost  since  the  days  of  its  great- 
est influence?  Let  us  approach  the 
subject  on  the  positive  side,  rather 
than  the  negative,  and  recall  the  two 
great  elements  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture; the  two  elements  wh  ch  repre- 
sent the  deepest  well-springs  of  lit- 
erature, and  which  have  given  to  the 
stage,  whether  in  Athens  or  in  Lon- 
don, whether  in  ticrmany  or  in 
America,  its  every  golden  age,  its 
every  star  of  renown. 

In  the  first  place,  the  masters  of 
dramatic  liteiature  have  reproduced 
human  nature  in  all  its  tragic  ful- 
ness; human  nature  true  to  itself, 
the  evil  and  the  good  alike,  unre- 
strained by  any  author'ty,  save  only 
the  master-motives  of  the  soul  and 
the  dominant  forces  of  environment 
They  have  given  to  the  stage  the 
whole  man,  the  typical  character,  in 
all  its  integrity.  If  .separate  attri- 
butes and  passions  arc  delineated 
it  is  only  to  develop  and  photugraph. 
all  the  more  clearly,  the  final  unit  of 
personality. 

Shakespeare  makes  you  sec  the 
sordid  ambition  of  Macbeth ;  Sopho- 
cles makes  you  see  the  very  es- 
sence of  woe  in  the  person  of  Ocdi-  '"-"'i-i*  *>"^-" 
pus ;  Goethe  makes  you  sec  the 
genius  of  social  in't|uity  in  the  person  of  Mcphistophcles ;  Dickens 
makes  you  see  the  ugliness  uf  false  humility  in  the  person  of 
L'riah  Meep.  Ihit  these  formative  traits  arc  introdm-cil  simply  to 
mark  the  evolution  of  a  complete  nature ;  and,  in  the  final  pre- 
sentment, what  these  great  masters  have  compelled  you  to  see  is 
Macbeth  himself,  and  Oedipus  himself,  and  Mcphistophcles  him- 
self, and  L'riah  Heep  himself;  and  so  vividly  to  sec  them  that 
they  are  forever  walking  before  you  on  the  stage  of  human  life. 
That  kind  of  drama,  properly  understood,  is  elevating  and  ennob- 
ling, because  it  makes  vice  repulsive  and  virtue  beautiful.  The 
Bible  itself  thus  photographs  human  life  in  all  its  ragged  fulness, 
for  the  Bible  is  not  only  a  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  but  a  reve- 
lation also  of  human  nature;  a  looking-glass  for  the  .souls  of  w,iy- 
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ward  men.  What  is  the  other  en<luring  element  in  dramatic  litera- 
ture? .Moral  inspiration  I  If  there  is  one  immortal  book  in  any  liter- 
ature, it  has  been  made  immorlal  by  the  sclf-radianl  halo  of  some 
gTcM  .ind  etemal  truth.  Take  for  example  Shakespeare's  King 
l-ear.  when  he  is  on  the  heath  in 
the  midnight  thunder-storm,  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  ingratitude  of 
his  children  is  about  to  compass  the 
overthrow  of  his  reason;  and  yet. 
for  the  moment,  his  reason  all  the 
keener  for  its  frenzy  of  rigliteous  in- 
dign.ition.  It  is  then  he  utters  that 
pathetic  apostrophe  to  the  storm ; 

'  I  tax  n»t  you,  yv  elements,  with  imkind- 
ncss! 

I  nrviT  gave  ynu  kiiiKclomt;  never  called 

you  children" 

Where  did  Shakespeare  find  the 
demons  of  human  nature  with  which 
he  peoples  the  hearts  of  those  un- 
grateful daughters?  lie  found  them 
right  there  in  London;  for  the  city 
is  human  nature  ti>rlure<l  with  devils. 
Where  did  Shakespeare  find  that 
moral  genius  which  presides  over  the 
iragedv  of  "King  Lear"  from  first 
lo  last,  rebuking  the  sin  of  ingrati- 
tude as  by  the  voice  of  heaven  ?  That, 
loo,  he  found  in  London,  for  the  city 
is  also  human  nature  transfigured  nn 
the  mountain. 

In  a  word,  every  genius  who  has 
lontributed  literary  greatness  and 
moral  good  to  the  stage,  has  achieved 
that  result  by  presenting  hum-m  pas- 
sions in  conflict  with  moral  forces ; 
and  he  has  so  presented  this  conflict 
that  whether  for  the  moment  gooil 
or  evil  wins  the  victory,  the  after- 
math of  influence  is  for  the  good  of 
humanity.  These  great  elemental 
l)rinciples  must  be  restored  to  the 
drama,  and  there  is  happily  in  many 
quarter.>.  both  behind  the  curtain  and 
in  the  arena  of  public  sentiment,  an 
honest  endeavor  to  elevate  the  stage. 
.Ml  creative  work  in  literature  fol- 
lows, however  afar  tiflF,  the  first  cre- 
.itivc  work  of  all:  the  common  clay 
of  human  nature,  in  all  its  uglincs.s ; 
and  then  the  fashioning  hand  of 
genius;  and  then  the  breath  of  moral 
encrg>  !  Ami,  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, for  the  preservation  of  the 
State  and  for  the  salvation  of  hu- 
FARKOA  „y^„  society,  these  voices  must  echo. 

through  whatsoever  whisperer  inftu- 
cncc.  some  lofty  sentiment  such  as  So|>hocles  uttercit  for  the  .Athe- 
nian stage  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago: 

"O  may  I  live 
Siiik'ss  and  puff  in  ivcr>  word  and  deed. 
Urdained  by  IhoDc  lirm  law*  that  hold  their  ri-alm 


On  hiRh." 


Lyman  Edwyn  Davis. 


Maudt'  /Vdmns  and  a  company  of  over  (ifty  [dayrm  left  Xrw  Vnrk  on 
<-)ct.  3  for  Charlotte.  N'orth  Carcilina.  CharIcA  Frolinian  gavi:  the  first  of 
iwt)  hiindrivt  |irr funnancrs  of  "Pclir  Pan."  which  piece  interspersed  with 
special  L'ni\cr*it>  pcrfnrmani-rv  of  two  other  Birrie  plays.  "The  Legion 
iif  I.eoiior.i "  and  "Tin-  l..idic>"  SlMlM  Spcin."  will  con'tituli-  Miss  .Ad.im-' 
ninTtoiic  fur  tin-  mxt  5Mv>n  and  a  half.  I  hc  priM'ns  toiir  u  a  wide 
one,  touching  points  as  far  apart  as  New  Orleans  and  Vancouver. 
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Till'',  famous  liuhcmian  (lull  ni  San  I' rancistvi  prcscuinl 
their  auniial  ^revc  play  in  the  rluli's  |irinicval  grove,  near 
( iiliTncvillc.  (.California,  on  Saiurilay  night,  .August  it)  last, 
wlien  J«>e|ili  Kc<l<ling'.s  blank  verse  <lrania,  "The  Atonement  of 
I'iin,"  was  |ii'i-M.'tiieil  in  a  ilislingnisheil  ainlicni'r,  c<itii|iri^in);  a 
thous»n<l  S-in  I'ranv'iM-ii  Micniliers  of  the  cluh  ami  their  friends, 
and  als<i  a  largi-  luniilicr  of  guests  frimt  Ka«!ern  cities,  auiung 
whom  were  many  literary  an<l  anistii.-  celebrities. 

It  i&  doubtful  if  the  full  lieautics  of  Rediling's  blank  verse 
slory  ean  ever  Ik*  tlion  piij;lily  appreciated  itutside  the  l  innc,  for 
tmich  of  its  charm  de|>enil9  tii>i.>n  die  natural  fnre.st  atiii<i>plu're 
anil  the  Ir.idiliniis  nf  1bi>  nnicine  cluli  '{"lie  iinis.ic  liy  Henry 
lladley,  leader  of  the  San  I'rancisco  symplxmy  nrchestrii,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  lie  enjoyed  anywhere.  It  i.'*  generally  conceded 
to  oc  the  most  original  work  of  .Mr.  Iladley's  career,  surjiassiiig 
in  freedom  front  convention  -"The  l-Viur  Seasons,"  which  until 
LOW  has  iK-en  consideretl  his  Ik'>i  effort. 

Pan,  .Arcadian  deity  of  |>a.<>loral  life,  bom  a  jierfect  child,  mis- 
used his  trust,  causing  the  flocks  anti  herds  under  his  charge  to 
Jigl.t  with  one  another,  with  the  result  that  he  discovers  that  he 
himself  ha.s  becdiiic  deformed,  lie  would  <lo  penance;  he  would 
bring  harmony  out  of  di»cord.  Little  Zephyrus,  youngest  son  of 
Astrarus,  father  of  the  Winds,  and  of  Kos,  has  iK-en  held  by  hi> 
tnother  in  innocence  and  purity.  He  and  I'an  lieconie  fast  friends, 
and  u|Kin  i%ns  di.><closing  to  Pan  her  intention  to  leave  her  home 
with  the  lioy  in  <irder  that  he  may  not  know  the  cruelly  nf  life. 
Pan  agrees  to  conduct  them  to  .\rcailia.  .\s!r:eus,  discovering 
their  flight,  in  rage  calls  ujion  his  Harj)ies,  and  semis  them  for:h 
in  the  height  of  the  storm  lo  recover  his  wife 
and  son.  Ten  years  elapse,  and  the  scene  is 
transferred  to  the  shrine  of  Diana  in  .\rcadia. 
The  quiet  of  the  vale  is  rudely  broken  into 
by  Orion  and  a  party  of  his  luiutcrs.  The> 
discover  I'an  asleep  at  the  ha-e  of  a  -st.itue  of 
Diana.  .'\wakcne<l,  he  rails  at  the  intnidcrs. 
invokes  the  magic  of  Diana's  eharnu-d  well, 
induces  them  to  drink,  intoxicates  them  and 
drives  them  from  the  sacred  spot,  reeling  and 
turning,  to  the  mad  nnisic  uf  his  pipes,  .\ighi 
falls  and  nymphs  timidly  ap|iear  in  the  moon- 
light. They  gather  coin'age.  and  after  a  serie* 
of  dances  and  floral  I'lgiires,  bring  in  Chloris. 
whom  they  crown  as  Mora,  goddess  bountiful. 
Pan  returns  with  Zcphynis.  now  grown  to 
manhood,  and  discloses  to  him  the  Iteauty  of 
the  scene.  The  youth  is  enchanted  with  I'lora 
and  <lisclo.scs  his  ])assion  to  her.  while  the 
nymphs  daintily  retreat  int<i  the  bower>.  Their 
love  scene  is  interrupted  by  the  return  of 
Orion  ill  a  hrul.-il  nir>od.  He  wnuhl  capture 
Flora  for  himself.  Zcphynis  shields  her. 
Orion  rushes  u|K>n  him  with  uplifted  knife. 
There  is  a  crash  of  thunder;  the  arrow  flies 


trnm  Di.'Mins  l>ow  and 
strikes!  )rion  through  the 
heart.  1  le  falls  deail  at 
tlic  fiK)t  of  the  sLUue. 
riiL-  Iiunter-..  tlieir  chorus 
turned  lo  a  dirge,  place 
the  boily  of  I  trioii  upuii 
their  shoulders  and  dis- 
a|>|H:ar  into  the  forest. 
Ill  the  music  of  their 
dance  ihe  nymphs  return 
and  form  i\  t:ilileau  of 
adoration  as  Zephyrus  ""•■'"""am  as  pax 

leads  r'lf>ra  fri  in  the  m'ciic.  Pan  eiiicrs.  a'one  in  llic  mnoiiliglit. 
and.  after  a  short  solihiijuy,  falls  a-slccp  at  the  ba.sc  of  the  statue, 
the  theme  of  Diana  floating  out  u|Hin  the  evening  air.  The  last 
scene  returns  lo  the  lioiiic  of  .Xslrwus,  who  is  discovered  in  dc- 
jecteil  mooil  in  front  of  bin  cave.  His  mighty  prowess  and  his 
Harpies'  eflforts  have  been  without  avail.  Some  higher  power  has 
held  them  at  b.iy.  Kos  is  discovcre<l  far  from  the  mountain. 
huUling  by  either  hand  b'lora  and  Zephyrus,  Pan  completing  the 
))icturc.  Eos  explains  her  absence  anil  that  she  has  pledged 
Ihe  union  of  Ihc  twain.  She  will  return  to  .AstReus  if  he  also 
will  give  CMiiseni  to  this  great  union.  The  father  of  Dcstniction 
confesses  thai  his  love  is  greater  than  his  hale;  he  longs  for  his 
wife's  return;  he  gives  the  pledge;  llic  processional  tlown  the 
mountain  ensues,  .\sira-us  ctniipleles  the  uni<in  l>ctween  Flot^ 
.ipil  Zcph^ruv  and  leads  his  wiie  hack  to  their  home.  .Ml  eyes 
arc  turned  to  Pan.  lie  th.inks  the  gods  that 
his  prayer  has  been  answered.  ISeforc  them 
all  his  deformities  <lisappcar,  and  amid  a  great 
fliHid  of  light,  which  illuininales  the  forest,  he 
siantls  before  the  world  once  more  the  jicrfect 
chilli  created  at  liirlli. 

l-'orciuost  in  the  cast  was  David  Uispham, 
Iransfornied  for  the  evening  iiilo  the  pastoral 
deity  Pan,  who  in  his  early  days  was  called  to 
rule  in  fair  .\rcadia.  The  remainder  of  the 
dramatis  ]iersnn:e  were:  Zc|)hynis  (as  a  child) , 
youngest  smi  of  .\slr;eus  and  his  wife  Eos, 
.Master  Niclson  ;  Zcphy  rus  |  as  a  youth  grown)  . 
Harol<l  Ilaxter;  b'os,  wife  of  .\straeiis  and 
inotlier  of  Zcjihyrus,  aftcrwaril  .\urora,  Rich- 
ard M.  tioialiiig;  .\str;cus,  Father  of  the 
Winds  of  Destruction.  Myron  Wolf;  Nico- 
ihoc,  one  of  the  Harpies.  Randal  Horoiinh  ; 
.Aclioloc.  another  Har]>ie.  Harris  .Allen;  Orimi. 
a  demigiHl  aiul  hunter,  J.  Wilson  !^hiels : 
.Silenus,  cup  bearer  to  Orion,  Henry  .\.  Mcl- 
vin;  Oiloris.  an  .Arcadian  Xymph.  J.  t 
l>iriii.  <  In  .August  a4th  l.tst  the  I'niversity  «>f 
California  presenlcrl  "The  .Atonement  nf  P.'in" 
at  the  o|>eii-air  Circek  Theatre  at  lierkeley. 
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tion," written 


The  Best  Dressed  Actor  on  the  Stage 


in  grease  paint  nrniss  a  lar};i.-  f;olil-lranic-d  mirror  that  hung  in 
the  green  room  <if  ilie  nlil  lliislon  Museum  in  the  "pahny  days," 
iiia<lc  an  indelihle  init>re<»iun  nn  the  mimi  of  John  Mason,  who 
was  then  playing  vviiU  the  llustun  MtiM:uni  Stuck  Cuini>any. 
••Thi  se  few  words  have  l>een  my  nimio  all  through  tny  career 
on  the  stage."  he  said,  while  waiting  in  the  wings  at  the  liarrick 
Theatre,  before  his  entrance  in  the  third  act  nf  "'nie  .\ttack."  a 
few  nights  ag>i. 

Trifles,  sueh  as  ilie  manner  of  wearing  onc"s  necktie,  one's 
gIove!> — one's  entire  dres>;  the  way  ilifTerent  pers<ins  carry  them- 
selves— stand,  walk,  sit— these,  .\lr. 
.Mason  sitys,  are  ni>i  trifling  to  lite 
careful  and  thxnghtful  .tcti>r. 
"Really."  he  s.'iys,  ".-is  with  a 
woman,  the  hrst  thing  that  strike> 
m\  attention  is  a  man's  ilress.  I 
can  always  (lescril>e  what  kind  uf  a 
gown  a  woman  woie  after  seeing 
her.  even  if  only  ioi  a  moment. 
Likewise,  .1  niun  s  attire  impresses 
me.  .\  man  s  station— his  |Kisition 
in  SfH'iety.  his  proftssim,  or  busi- 
ncis,  or  trade;  or,  perchance,  his 
rriifiinal  vocation,  can  to  a  large 
extent  he  tolil  from  his  clothes  and 
his  manner  of  wearing  them.  Like 
the  W(jnian  uhn  exclaims,  °( >li.  whal 
a  beantiful  gown  she  has  on!'  I  al- 
wavs  note  the  kind  of  clothes  a  man 
has  on,  and  how  he  wears  them. 
That  is  the  first  step." 

To  one  who  lia!>  seen  John  Ma- 
son, cither  on  or  oflf  the  stage,  it  i'- 
very  apparent  that  <Ircss  is  his 
strong  card.  \\c  always  think  01 
him  as  the  best  dressed  .lotor  on  the 
.stage.  Dress  ami  John  Mason  are 
closely  associaitd  together,  ami  in 
every  stage  churuclcrization  he  is 
particularly  careful  as  to  the  clothes 
he  should  uear  for  his  part,  lie 
will  practice  for  hours  holding  a 
glove  in  his  hand  to  get  Minie  par- 
ticular eflcct,  or  study  Imw  far 
down  over  Ins  ciifTs  the  sleeves  of 
his  coat  should  come.  To  an  audi- 
ence, these  little  things  are  nut  noticeable  in  themselves,  but  they 
all  go  to  make  up  some  certain  eflfect  the  actor  wishes  to  produce. 

"I  believe  absolutely  in  the  nieclianics  uf  acting,  not  in  any 
inspiration  on  the  stage,"  sa>s  .Mr.  .Mason.  "Self-cunlrol  is  the 
actor's  greatest  safeguard.  I  know  there  arc  actors  whr)  sui'rendcr 
themselves  to  the  sway  of  passion.  I  once  saw  I£.  J.  Henley  and 
Julia  .Arthur  rush  off  the  stage  after  a  passionate  scene  m  the  old 
Union  S<piare  Theatre,  and  in  their  blindnc^s  carry  an  old-fash- 
ioned l)ack-<lrop  with  them,  Tlie  most  Ireniendoiis  scene  in  a 
play  could  not  blind  me  to  the  fact  that  my  coat-slccvc  pulled 
<lown  to  my  hand  wmild  proiUicc  an  ugly  effect.  I  would  be  care- 
ful lo  sec  that  a  <|uartcr  nt  an  inch  of  my  cuflf  shoxved  below  the 
sleeve." 

Walking  through  the  streets  .Mr.  Mason  itoles  the  dress  of  those 
he  passes,  even  as  a  woman  ))auses  at  a  shop  wiiulow  to  view  the 
latest  I'aris  creations,  .\ftcr  he  has  f<irined  a  complete  mental 
photograph  of  what  a  person  wears  he  then  takes  in  any  little 
peculiarities  the  )H'r>on  may  have.  'Hiis  is  Ikiw  he  goes  about, 
always  studying  peo|>le.  using  thi>  thing  and  that  afterwards  in  his 
stage  portrayals. 

Sometimes  he  liraws  on  liis  nteinory  fur  many  years  for  a  living 
example  of  the  character  he  is  about  to  purtray.  I'or  instance, 
the  prototype  uf  Senator  Merital  in  "The  .*\tt«ck"'  was  none  other 


Suliicy  llcfljcrl  ftnil  Jolm  Muoa  in  "Ttm  AlUdi,**  aL  lk« 


tliaii   tliat  splendid 
actor,  Charles  Fcch- 
tcr.    Xot  the  actor, 
merely,  but  the  man,  both  on  and  otT  the  stage. 

"1  knew  Charles  I'cchtcr  well  as  a  Itoy,"  said  .Mr.  Mason,  "and 
as  1  rciiieinber  him  he  was  just  the  tyjie  of  Frenchman  as  Meri- 
tal. He  was  an  .Msatinn,  you  know,  and  ha<l  all  the  mannerisms 
of  an  intellectual  rrcncli  statesman. 

"When  I  liad  finished  reading  the  play  manuscript  of  Henri 
llernstein's  play,  'The  Attack,'  Senator  Merital'*  speech,  which 
gives  the  play  its  name,  brought  to  mind  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred a  great  many  ycar.s  ago  at  the  old  Daly's,  which  was 
known  then  as  the  Broadway  Theatre. 

"I  entered  the  darkened  audi- 
torium nf  the  old  playhouse  in  the 
midst  of  a  rehearsal  of  'No  Th<")r- 
uughlare.'  l*echter  was  sitting  at 
the  prompting  table  with  his  head 
burled  in  his  hands,  his  body  shak- 
ing between  sobs.  It  was  e>'ident 
that  there  had  been  an  onslaught 
of  acting  that  displeased  him 
greatly.  Then  came  the  crisis,  as 
he  cried  out  aloud : 

■■  'Oh,  it  is  not  for  myself,  but 
for  you — O  God !' 

"Instantly  there  passed  through 
Miy  iiinul  Charles  Fecliter  in  the 
rhar.icter  ot  Obrenrcizcr  in  this 
play,  and  1  saw  that  there  was 
.Merital  as  Lcrnstein  pictuied  him 
to  me.  So  [  modelled  my  >ferital 
after  Fecliter  in  this  part,  and  as 
I  he  man.  off  the  stage,  too.  Obrcn- 
rizer  was  a  villain,  to  be  sure,  but 
liis  fc.itiires  weic  cast  in  the  same 
mould  as  1  pictured  those  of  lite 
l-iencli  senator." 

The  tirst  thing  that  caught  the 
eye  of  the  audience  when  Doctor 
Seelig  entered  upon  the  scene  in  the 
tirst  .let  of  ".As  a  Man  Thinks"  was 
-Mr.  Mason's  perfect-fitting  clothes. 

"There  is  more  truth  than  poetry 
in  the  saying  that  'clothes  make  the 
man'."  sitys  the  .tctor.  "First  im- 
pressions count  the  must.  Now,  I 
do  not  say  that  niy  clothing  of  this 
part  u<mlil  tit  any  and  every  ty{>c 
of  physician.  .\s  physicians  difler,  so  tlo  their  clothes.  The  par- 
ticular character  of  Doctor  Seelig,  for  in.stance.  would  dress  as  I 
did  on  the  stage.  I  know,  for  I  found  an  exact  prototype  of  Doc- 
tor Seelig  in  the  perxm  of  an  eminent  Jewish  physician  who  is 
the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  institutions  n  New  York,  and  who 
is  one  of  the  best-known  and  highest-ranking  physicians  in  the 
country.  For  that  very  reason  I  <lo  not  (eel  that  I  can  divulge 
his  name.  It  woiibl  be  as  the  doctors  say,  'a  breach  of  profes- 
sional etiquette.'  Then  again,  even  though  they  may  be  keen  on 
dissecting  others,  they  ilo  not  like  to  be  laid  on  the  table  them- 
selves. 

".As  I  liave  said,  I'  was  fortunate  enough  to  fmd  the  exact  living 
c<mnlcrpart  of  Doctor  Seelig  lief<ire  pLiying  the  part.  It  was  a 
strange  coincidence,  lo<i.  The  very  day  Mr.  Thomas  describc<l 
the  character  to  me  I  had  the  good  luck  to  sit  opposite  to  the 
original — at  least,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  in  my  stage  portray.nl 
— in  a  street  car.  I  suppose  if  I  had  not  been  thinking  of  the  part, 
and  if  Mr.  Thomas  had  not  |>ainted  a  striking  word  picture  of  the 
character  for  me  I  probably  would  not  have  seen  the  likeness  in 
the  man  reailing  a  nesvsiwiper  opposite  to  mc  in  the  car." 

Perhaps,  in  no  piece  did  dress  play  so  much  a  part  with  (his 
pctor  as  in  "The  Witching  Hour,"  in  which  he  ap[)eared  as  a 
gambler. 
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MAIKil.  KI.VNr.HY 
l*Uv<i  llir  tillr  rtilr  in  "Lillte  MiM  ltru«n,"  M 
llie  4*111  Stmt  Thralie 


l.ra«linx  laily  f"*  Widiam  Iliwl^r  in 
Ftiito  Ilitmr-" 


"Tlic  Mm 


"I  i.'iiiihliTs  always  wear  iicrfeclJy  fitting  clothes,"  he  saul.  "They 
«rc  fastidioiib  as  to  their  dress,  and  their  rhtthes  arc  always  the 
host  that  can  he  made,  cvimi  \i  thi-y  arc  'loud.'  His  cluliies  must 
set  jn>t  so,  anil,  licing  a  man  nf  frcc-and-casy  money,  he  ilocs  not 
sjiare  a  penny  in  f;citin|;  the  IicnI  there  is.  Of  eonrse.  his  tastes 
may  not,  an<l  nsnall>  do  nut,  eiinfnrni  In  the  standanl,  tint,  for 
all  that,  the  jpiinhler  is  natty,  if  sporty  in  ap|H-aranrc." 

In  <lrcss.  as  in  every  other  particular,  Mr.  Mason  was  the 
typical  g.-»nihler  in  this  play.  "I  will  never  forget  when  Mason 
mailc  his  first  entrance  on  the  npeninj;  night  of  "The  Witching 
lliiiir,"  said  Anjjnstns  Thomas,  the  author  of  tlie  piece.  '"I  was 
standing  near  the  right-hand  stage  Ikj.x.  whiili  held  a  party 
uf  well-kniiwn  gainbhng  'kings.'  and  when 
Mason  niaile  his  entrance  I  overhcar<l  a 
cuiiplc  of  tlie  men  in  the  Imi.x  remark,  'Hc'» 
got  the  clothes,  all  right !'  " 

.Speaking  in  tlie  vernacular,  he  also  had 
"the  goiuls"  I  II  them,  for  throiiglioul  the  piece 
lie  acceiittiate'l  his  acting  liy  injecting  telling 
little,  though  impressive,  hits  in  his  (K>rtrayal 
of  the  gambler  that  niailc  the  part  real  in 
every  jiarlicular.  In  the  first  act  he  walked 
in  a  careless  manner,  and  slouched  when  lu 
sat  down.  As  he  stood  talking  he  half  leaned 
against  and  place<l  one  leg  over  the  cornet 
of  a  table.  Kverything  about  him  betokened 
carelessness  in  his  personal  habits  except  hi" 
drc.ss.  F.vcn  in  this  there  was  a  inarketl  dif 
fcrcncc  ;n  the  last  two  acts,  when  the  actor 
showed  metre  care  in  the  manner  of  wearing; 
his  riothes,  and  more  taste  in  tbeir  selection 
While  no  lietter  dressed,  so  far  as  the  qnalitv 
of  tlie  material  of  his  clothing  went,  he  was 
more  natty  and  less  sporty  in  appearance  as 
the  play  wore  on.  Mr.  Mason  told  me  at  thi 
time  that  lie  wishctl  to  differentiate  between 
the  two  stages  in  his  life— in  the  play.  To 
sIk>w  the  gambler  before  being  rcgcnerate<l. 
anil  aflerwar<l<.  he  s;iid.  by  his  clothe*.  He 
not  only  clolheil  himself  in  the  gambler's 
garb,  being  |>aiiieular  about  Ihe  close-cnl, 
sniig'filling  garments  he  wore  in  the  play — he  .nclii.illy  got  under 
the  skin  of  the  |>art. 


ANNA  AKCIIIIAI.II 
Srtn  ill  .1  wulv  raiiHr  t>f  rolri,  Willi  Ibe  ' 
riajrer*  in   Rnr>ic«»T,  N.   V      Xlirt  Arfl 
iIk<   lUiiahler   uf   .litdlfr    R     W.  Arrhlalil 
I     S.  r,,nMM  tfr  I  ,tiiTl 


When  "Tlic  W-itcliing  Hour"  was  produced  the  "wise  ones" 
along  liruailway  said  that  the  character  of  Jack  Hrouktield  was 
constructe<l  around  the  life  of  Richard  Canlield,  the  notnriotis 
gambler,  Kveryone  "Kild  yon  .so!"  Whether  this  was  .so  or  not. 
Canticld  had  been  a  favorite  subjci  t  for  mental  ilissectioii  by  Mr. 
MasDU  for  several  years,  ami  when  finally  the  actor  was  called 
ii|>on  to  play  the  jiart  of  a  gambler  it  was  only  natural  that  lie 
should  inject  a  little  of  this  famous  gambler  into  his  playing  of  the 
part, 

".Ml  my  lifetime  I  have  asMH-ialcd  more  or  less  with  meti  in 
the  sporting  set,  and  have  been  thrown  into  close  contact  with 
the  leading  gamblers  of  the  world,"  the  actor  said  to  the  present 
writer.  "I  knew  Kiehard  (."antielil  and  before 
his  famous  gambling  palace  was  cli>se<l  I  was 
i,ften  to  be  found  there — yes.  in  the  game, 
liiit  playing  a  little  game  all  by  myself  as 
well.  I  was  there  for  two  reasons.  IJke 
many  others.  I  liked  to  gamble,  but  I  also 
wantc<l  to  study  Ihe  most  interesting  and 
highly  sensitive  'tvpe'  that  exists — the  big 
professional  gambler.  Of  course.  Canlield 
u.is  my  favorite,  and  I  studied  and  dissected 
him  so  carefully  that  1  finally  got  so  that  I 
did  things  a  la  Canfield.  Really,  I  ha<l  a 
h,ir<l  I'nie  of  it  1o  keep  ironi  ')ilaying'  Can- 
field  when  I  was  in  the  game  at  his  place  f 
l!ut  when  I  came  to  play  Jack  IVookfield  1 
was  very  careful  not  to  play  Canfield.  I 
modelled  the  part  after  a  number  of  wcll- 
'Known  gamblers. 

One  of  the  most  striking  bits  of  "business" 
employed  by  Mr.  Mason  in  "The  Witching 
Hour"  w.is  that  he  never  once  took  ofF  his 
gloves  in  the  first  act.  after  entering  from 
ihc  street,  although  the  .scene  was  the  living 
rixnii  of  Jack  r.rookfield's  gambling  house  in 
Louisville.  It  was  a  small  thing  in  itself,  and 
the  point  of  it  was  missctl  by  about  two- 
thirds  of  every  audience,  hut  it  nevertheless 
"did  tl»e  trick."  It  drew  attention  to  the  ac- 
tor's hands,  and  that  was  what  he  wantnl. 
"You  can  alwa>s  tell  a  gambler  by  his  hands."  says  this  actor, 
flic  two  small  fingers  are  always  H'ouiinnfd  ««  l>age 
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JAMES  MONTCIOMERY,  the  pitik  faced  youth  who  wrote  up  a  book.    1  don't  remember  what.    I  went  back  for  another, 
the  chief  comedy  success  of  the  young  season,  "Ready  I  began  lo  be  a  nuisance  to  the  librarian.   I  would  ask  for  twenty- 
Money,"  is  an  excessively  nervous  young  man.    No  toy  man  books  at  random,  examine  them  and  not  find  anythinR  1  wanted 
strung  on  wires  was  ever  more  tense  nor  in- 


cessanlly  moving  than  he.  He  is  an  aclur. 
and  whin  the  writer  was  with  hint  the  other 
<lay  he  s|H)ke  as  an  actor,  thought  as  an  aclnr. 
w-ilked  and  siitokeil      an  actor. 

"W'c  live  wrung,"  hi'  loniplaincti  of  him- 
self anil  ihe  members  of  his  ]irofes>ion.  "\\\- 
sleep  ti'o  much.  A  man  in  our  profession 
sleeps  the  ilay  away,  gels  up  and  stuffs  him 
self  with  fooil.  gi>es  to  the  theatre,  pla>s  his 
part,  dresses,  goes  Iwick  lo  his  hotel  and  sleep* 
until  time  to  sluif  and  go  to  the  theatre  again. 
What  we  ought  to  do  is  lo  go  lo  lie<l  at  twi> 
or  three  and  leave  our  sheets  or  bl.mkcts  a", 
ten  or  eleven.  We  ought  reid  a  great 
deal,  everything  but  novels.  .Vctors  scUlum 
read  anything  except  cimlracls.  Mvery  actor 
ought  to  read  '.S.trtor  Kesartus'  again  and 
again.  It  will  teach  him  as  nothing  else 
could,  to  take  the  nieusuie  of  a  man.  It  en- 
ables us  lo  see  him  naked  of  all  his  trappings, 
to  lcx)k  at  him  .stiuarcly  in  the  sold.  W'c 
ouglit  to  read  F.nicrs<Hi,  all  of  him  if  we  can. 
If  not  then  the  ilssay  on  Compensation  will 
be  enough.  We're  a  rather  crazy  lot.  Wc 
lack  t>alancc  and  thai  will  give  us  \m>\sc.  We  need  (>hilosophy,  and 
that  essay  read  and  reread  will  summarize  for  us  the  best  philos- 
ophy in  the  world.  If  we  make  that  essay  ours  we  will  acquire  tlic 
balance  wc  all  need.  We  ought  lo  read  Kuskin.  His  '.Stones  of 
N'enice,"  will  make  us  sec  Ihe  things  we  sliouhl  see.  .\fter 
thought  fully  rca<liMg  that  we  w  ill  never  pa.ss  a  buihling  without 
studying  it.^  ccnstruction.  Wc  w  ill  sec  a  cornice  for  the  first  time 
and  know  the  reason  for  it.  Wc  ought  to  read  Samuel  ("lemons, 
his  'Mustang:  Cirav."  which  was  written  Ion;;  ago  and  is  little 
known,  an<l  his  "Bernard  Lyle." 

".•\n  actor  ought  to  write.  Having  read  a  bi>i>k  or  a  story  he 
ought  to  write  a  synopsis  nf  it.  regard  it  as  play  material  and 
write  the  sccncrio.  He  ouglit  to  write,  because  choosing  words 
to  fit  his  meaning  and  writing  them  gives  him  a  knowledge  of 
their  value  that  s|>eakiiig  will  never  do.  .'\n  actor  can  read  his 
lines  better  if  he  writes.  For  instance,  there  arc  lino  in  my  play 
that  seem  lo  me  plain  enough.  I've  tried  to  write  down  to  the 
bone,  >et  I've  had  great  trouble  in  having  them  understandingly 
read.  That  is  because  actors  have  not  written  and  .so  gotten  a 
true  idea  of  word  values.  The  actors  who  write  arc  all  goo<l 
actors.  Ti-m  Wise  for  in.stancc.  Hear  him  extract  the  heart's 
binod  from  a  sentence!" 

".\n  actor's  assix-iales?"  prompted  the  interviewer.  "Tliey 
should  l>e  men  of  other  profe»sions  for  his  broadening?" 

"Yes.  But  for  the  deepening  of  his  own  art  he  shoiild  as- 
sociate with  men  of  his  own  profession,  but  always  men  who  are 
above  him  in  atiainmenl.  1  confess  that  I  cultivated  acquaintance 
with  (Jeorgc  Colian  for  a  piirpo.se.  He  is  a  very  successful  young 
man,  and  I  wante<l  to  stu<ly  him  and  fiml  out  why.  It  wasn't 
easy.  It  never  is  for  an  obscure  young  actor  to  know  people 
worth  while  in  his  own  profession.  Rut  I  managed  if." 
•How  ? ' 

"1  shall  have  to  go  back  a  few  years  to  tell  you."  The  cigarette 
shortened  in  his  hand.  He  smiled.  "I  was  an  actor  in  the  Sikjoikt 
.stock  company,  in  Brooklyn.  1  was  with  it  for  five  years.  I 
was  as  mt>sl  other  actors  are.  I  slept  all  the  time  I  was  not 
acting  or  rehearsing.  I  lived  Ihrce  blocks  from  the  theatre,  an<l 
ime  day  I  noticed  that  a  large  building  I  had  passed  without 
actuall)  seeing  it  was  a  public  library.  Since  we  had  Ivegiin  then 
to  play  only  three  matiiiees  a  week  I  resolved  to  go  in  there  anil 
look  Ihe  bfioks  over  some  day.   I  went  in  the  next  day.   I  picked 


sit  >.M(.iiMI.K^ 


and  send  them  all  back.    The  librarian  got 
tired  of  Ihis  excess  labor." 

"  'You  may  go  back  an<l  look  through  the 
shelves  yourself,'  he  .saiel,  and  after  that  I 
climbed  the  shelf  ladders  as  a  squirrel  mounts 
from  branch  to  branch  of  a  tree,  .\fter  a 
year  he  began  lo  ask  me  where  to  find  books 
I  reail  anil  rea<l  and  read.  That's  the  reason 
t  ieorge  Cohan  and  others  allowed  an  actor 
playing  a  bit  at  the  (iaicty  Theatre,  draw  in<; 
forty  dollars  a  week  in  "The  Fortune  Hun- 
ter,' to  go  aliout  with  them.  He  had  some- 
thing to  give  in  return  for  their  society.  He 
had  read  and  remembered,  had  sifted  what 
he  had  read  and  thought  and  scribbled  about 
it." 

"But  the   real   writing.  Ihe  writing  of 
plays?"  I  asked. 

The  young  man  laughed.  "I  have  only 
written  one  play,"  he  said.  ".\  play  isn't  a 
play  unless  it  runs  a  luutdrcd  nights.  But  I 
began  thinking  attout  a  play  back  in  the 
Spoijiier  stock  days.  It  seemed  to  mt  there 
was  nothing  in  what  I  was  doing.  It  seenied 
to  lead  nowhere.  .An*!  my  thoughts  turned 
nut  to  play  interjiretalion  but  lo  play  construction.  I  began  to 
talk  about  a  play  I  wanterl  to  write  until  my  friends  made  faces. 
'You  write  a  play,'  they  laughed  scornfully.  But  I  kept  on  talk- 
ing alxiut  it  until  I  lust  them.  The  play  finally  reached  a  title. 
'  The  Native  Sons.*  I  reached  the  stage  of  a  first  act  and  I  sold 
the  first  act  to  Nat  Goodwin,  then  finished  the  rest.  He  played  it 
in  the  spring  for  eight  weeks  in  California  where  it  h.vl  an  ap- 
peid  l>ecause  it  dealt  with  Califnrnia  life. 

"1  next  wrote  "The  .\viator.'  It  dirln't  go.  I  studicti  its  failure 
and  .said  to  myself :  'It  must  be  the  subject.'  I  thought,  'What 
subject  docs  interest  people?'  I  thought,  'I-ove,  money.'  Tlwre 
I  stopped.  'The  F'ortime  Hunter.'  a  success,  was  about  money. 
''"let-Kicli-Ouick  Wallingford,"  a  success,  was  about  money.  1 
ihought,  '1  will  write  a  play  about  money,'  \nyone  who  uses  his 
eyes  sees  what  a  difTerence  the  mere  showing  of  a  roll  of  green- 
backs makes  in  Ihe  attitude  of  the  world  toward  a  man.  I  deter- 
mined to  write  a  play  about  it.  I  IhUI  George  Cohan  the  story 
of  it.  We  stoppc<l  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  .\venuc  and  F'ifty- 
first  Street  and  he  said:  'I  think  that  will  go.'  1  told  Oliver 
.Morosco  an<I  John  Blackwood  Ihe  first  act.  still  unwritten,  in 
George  Cohan's  office  and  they  said:  'We'll  take  it,'  and  they  paid 
me  six  hundred  dollars.  I  finished  it  and  it  was  used  in  the 
Morosco  Theatre,  in  Ijis  .\ngclcs.  But  the  last  act  wasn't  right. 
I  worked  on  it  in  this  room  for  three  days  and  nights.  I  never 
slept.  The  last  act  had  to  be  ready  for  the  Giicago  opening.  I 
wTapi>cd  a  towel  filled  with  cracked  ice  aroiiml  my  head.  I 
finished  the  act  and  it  was  ready  in  lime  for  the  rehearsals  for 
the  Cliicago  opening. 

"I'm  at  work  now  on  a  dramatization  of  "Bachelors  ami  Flene- 
dicts.'  I  am  a-ssociate<l  with  a  literary  man.  I'm  not  literary, 
but  I  think  I  know  something  of  the  drama.  The  play  wasn't 
,-ight.  I  knew  that  when  I  went  to  London  and  saw  'Milestones.' 
and  other  exquisite  plays.  I  came  back  and  ripped  up  my  work 
and  began  at  the  first.  I  worked  all  last  night.  I  haven't  slept 
since  .•light  before  last." 
"Isn't  that  dissipation'" 

"A  form  of  it."  He  nodded  indifferently.  With  young  Mr. 
.Montgomery  work  comes  before  the  man. 

The  next  instant  he  was  back  to  acting  and  pre|>aration  for 
acting.  "If  wc  all  wmte."  he  said,  "rehearsals  wouldn't  be  the 
hard  times  they  arc."   He  thnist  the  (Ctmiitiaed  on  i>age 
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Kt'llH    1  VI. I  \h>  KK<i 
.\|i<aring  in  "Hchrm  of  SuiinjrhTuok  Farm."  in  Lonilon,  thik  m9«o» 


WHEN  a  jilay  fails  so  l>a<lly  in  New  Yurk  City  that  it 
must  l»e  lakni  o(T  at  unce,  tlic  averatjc  thcatrc-gocr  docs 
not  evince  any  surprise  that  another  pruduction  is  ready 

0  lake  its  place  inimciliatcly.    .Sometimes  the  house  is  dark  for 

1  uiElil  uf  two;  but,  as  a  rule,  while  the  failure  is  on  its  way  to 
he  storehoiisc  its  successor  is  taking  possession  of  the  stage, 
ind  will  he  (|uiic  at  home  when  llie  curtain  rocs  up  in  the  evc- 
ling.  Vet  .Mr.  Theatre-goer  has  never  heard  of  this  new  play. 
i\'hcre  it  came  fr<ini  or  who  organize<l  the  company  which  inter- 
>rels  it  with  such  perfect  sni(X)thncss  ami  afhmb  is  all  a  mysstcry 
o  him. 

\'agiiel>'  he  supposes  the  new  olTering  has  l>cen  in  prcjara- 
ion  for  weeks,  and  that  had  not  had  the  luuch-heralded  society 
Iraiiia,  "Mrs.  Wintcrlniry's  Oecepti<in,"  proved  a  liopeless  "frost," 
hiis  leaving  the  stage  of  the  Arcadia  vacant,  the  play  which 
akcs  its  place  would  have  been  put  on  in  some  other  Flroadway 
heaire  with  due  iinpressiveness. 

That  is  what  the  iminterested  outsider  may  surmise — if  he 
akcs  the  trouble  to  s|ieculate  on  the  matter  at  all.  I'lU  the  man 
'cs|>unsiblc  for  the  collapsing  enterprise,  anri  who  in  the  ittorniiig 
vill  See  $jo,ooo  or  so  crossed  ofT  his  bank  balance  by  the  stroke 
>f  a  crilic'-i  |>eii.  could  tell  a  <lilTercnt  story.    It  would  be  one 


of  hiislle.  resource  and  nerve-racking  anxiety,  which  would  open 
the  eyes  of  the  placid  individual  who  takes  all  tremendous  theat- 
rical .ichievcnieut  for  granted,  and  it  would  materially  increase 
his  respect  for  the  cntrct^rcttirur. 

The  professional  critic  ami  discerning  play-goer  who  sit  in  a 
theatre  on  a  first  night  and  cheerfully  danut  the  play  and  per- 
formance from  their  ordicstra  chairs  need  not  think  they  are 
the  first  to  recognize  a  "flivver."  Why,  before  the  curtain  went 
up  on  the  third  and  last  act  of  "Mrs.  Wintcrbury's  Deception." 
the  manager  had  seen  it  wouldn't  do.  If  he  wanted  verification 
uf  his  own  verdict,  he  soon  got  it.  He  ami  some  of  his  business 
staff  had  mingled  unostentatiously  with  the  ncw.spa[>cr  critics  in 
the  foyer  an<l  hail  caught  enough  of  their  comments  to  anticipate 
what  would  appear  in  print  in  the  morning. 

OfT  to  his  private  utVice  goes  the  manager.  With  him  are  his 
lieutenants,  including  the  press  agent,  i\  very  brief  conference, 
and  then*  while  .some  one  rings  a  messenger  call,  the  manager 
writes  a  telegram. 

"Rush  that!"  he  tells  the  boy.  as  he  slips  a  quarter  "tip"  into  tlie 
young  gentleman's  hand.  There  is  no  class  of  business  man 
which  better  understands  the  lubricating  virtue  of  judicious  "tips" 
than  that  nf  the  theatrical  calling. 

By  the  time  the  final  curtain  falls  on  "Mrs.  Winterbury's  De- 
ception," the  manager  has  an  answer  to  his  "wire,"  and,  on  the 
strength  of  it,  instructs  the  press  agent  to  announce  in  every  New 
York  pajicr  that  the  enormously  successful  farce,  "A  Son  of  a 
Gun,"  will  be  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  metropolis  at  the 
Arcadia  theatre  on  Wednesday  evening.  Nothing  is  said  about 
"Mrs.  Winterbury's  Deception"  in  the  notice  written  by  the  press 
agent.   It  is  imnccessary.  The  critics  will  attend  to  tlut. 

One  more  ])crformance  <)f  the  unlucky  affair  will  be  given, 
so  as  to  keep  the  theatre  o|>cn  on  Tuesday.  By  that  time  the 
company  playing  ".-\  Sou  of  a  (Juu."  and  which  is  in  Lansing. 
.Michigan,  to-night,  can  reach  New  York.  The  scenery  of  "Mrs. 
Winterbury's  Dccepti<m,"  will  be  carried  off  to  the  storehouse  as 
soon  as  the  ])crformance  is  over,  and  that  of  "\  Son  of  a  flun" 
come  in  ami  be  sorted  out  ready  to  be  set  l>efore  the  carpenters 
and  property  it»en  leave  the  theatre. 

The  next  nuirning  there  will  he  a  rehearsal,  and  the  company 
in<lividually  will  rush  about  the  city  to  get  little  additions  to  their 
costumes  that  they  feel  they  must  have  for  a  New  York  o])ening. 
although  their  outlit  was  good  enough  for  "the  road."  Stage 
hands,  st.igc  manager,  nnisical  director  anil  business  stafT  will  be 
all  busy  fnmi  early  We<lncsd,iy  morning  till  the  curtain  rings  up 
in  the  evening.  The  pcrfonnancc  may  lie  a  little  "ragged."  but 
you  can't  expect  to  bring  a  company  in  from  the  "tank  towns" 
in  a  hurry  and  make  them  face  a  critical  New  York  audience 
without  their  sltowing  some  nervousness. 

The  critics  know  all  about  this,  and  they  arc  decent  fellows, 
as  a  rule.  Su,  if  the  piece  is  all  riglit,  they  will  make  due  al- 
lowance for  loose  ends  here  and  there,  and  give  the  manager 
credit  for  his  enterprise  in  so  soon  filling  the  place  of  the  other 
play  withdrawn. 

//  the  piece  is  all  right!  There's  the  rub!  "\  Son  of  a  flmi" 
has  been  doing  well  through  Michigan.  This  very  night  in  Lan- 
sing it  has  a  big  house  and  the  people  are  enthusiastically  pleased. 
'Iliere  is  a  large  advance  sile  for  to-mnrrow  in  f'ontiac,  tCKi. 
This  proves  the  piece  is  "making  good."  as  every  experienced 
one-niglit-standcr  will  testify.  News,  good  or  evil,  travels  several 
towns  ahead  of  the  company  always — largely  through  "druin- 
mcrs,"  who  are  sure  to  "take  in  the  show,"  and  give  their  opinions 
freely  in  hotel  lobbies  .and  mercantile  establishments  afterward. 

Pity  ".\  Son  of  a  Gun"  can't  play  Pontiac,  its  next  stand 
That's  impossible,  however.  The  company  must  leave  Lansing 
to-night,  and  a  whole  month  of  one  night  stands  are  cancelled, 
including  Pontiac.  On  \Ve<lncsday  it  will  be  found  whether  Xew 
York  endorses  the  favorable  opinion  of  Michigan.  /,c  the  |>icce 
all  right? 

llic  second  act  of  the  three-act  farce,  "\  .Son  of  a  Gun,"  is 
on  when  the  manager  and  proprietor  of  the  organization,  Htigieiic 
Swift,  gets  a  telegram  from  the  prominent  New  York  "producer" 
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nw\  Ihratrc  iiiauagvr,  Jaci  S  Slcinnian.  (  There  is  an  hour's  ilil- 
fcrence  in  time  between  New  York  and  Michigan,  lie  it  rcmeni- 
hcrcd.)  Mr.  Swift,  a  cigar  in  the  corner  <>l  his  nuMilli.  is  "count- 
ing up"  in  the  treasurer's  private  oflicc  at  the  back  of  the  box- 
oflicc  when  the  nies^gc  is  hamted  to  him.  He  puffs  at  his  cignr 
and  cuts  open  the  yelhuv  envelope  richbcralcly.  He  looks  up 
and  telU  the  boy  to  wait, 
in  case  there  .should  be  an 
answer,  before  he  take-, 
the  troulile  io  glance  ai 
its  contents.  SomcthinK 
from  the  ])rinter's  about 
his  lithographs,  no  doubt. 

He  reads  the  first  few 
words  of  the  telegram, 
but  fairly  <levours  the 
rcmainilcr.  Then  he  starts 
lip  and  almost  swallows 
his  cigar.  He  docs  inhale 
a  quantity  of  smoke  that 
makes  him  cough  and 
splutter  convulsively.  The 
message  is  brief,  but  com- 
prehensive.  It  reads: 

"Can  ynu  open  'Siin  of  a 
Gun"  Artadia  Tlicalrc.  New 
Y»»rk,  W-flmrsday  rvvning. 
N'ovi-inlirr  12^  .\ii5wcr 
quick.  Leave  Lansing  tn- 
nighl  — J.uuii  Steinm.^n." 

Mr.  Sleinnian  takes  it 
for  granteil  his  oflfcr  will 
be  accepted.  Hence  his 
admonition  that  the  com- 
pany shall  leave  l-insing 
to-niglit.  He  knows  Mr. 
S^vift  has  been  trying  to 
break  into  .New  York  for 
two  months.  "A  Son  of 
a  (jun"  has  proved  itself 
a  "rcnad  winner,"  and 
Swift  liclievcs  it  can 
»tand  the  acid  test  of 
Broadway.  As  for  Stein - 
man,  he  doesn't  know 
whether  it  would  be  a 
"go"  in  New  York  or  iK)t, 
but  he  is  willing  to  try  it. 
In  fact,  he  must,  for  there 
is  nothing  else  available ; 
that  is,  a  production  gi^id 
enough  and  near  enough  to  conic  in  and  oixn  so  soon.  With  the 
failure  of  ".Mrs,  Winterljury's  Deception"  Mr.  Steinnian  has  no 
faith  in  his  own  judgment,  and  he  wouldn't  say  that  ".\  Son  of  n 
(jun"  would  be  a  Broadway  hit  even  if  he  liad  seen  it — which  he 
hasn't. 

Swift  has  no  misgivings,  however.  Road  managers  seldom 
have,  where  their  attractions  are  concerned.  .Ml  they  want  is  the 
chance  to  get  to  Itroadway  and  they'll  show  'eni!  Will  he  accept 
this  offer  from  Stcinman?  H'lll  he?  Where's  a  telegraph  blank. 
Mind  that  boy  doesn't  get  away!  Deuce  take  it!  Give  him  a 
tele— Oh,  here's  one !  All  right!  Hastily  he  scribbles: 

"Jacnh  .Strinman,  Arcailia  I  hcalre,  N'tw  York  Cil.v  — 'Son  of  a  Gun' 
ciiinpany  Iravo  Lansing  tu-niglit.  Open  .Vrcadia  Wednesday  tare. — 
KucENE  Swirr." 

Away  goes  the  boy  with  the  telegram  and  Mr.  Swift  resumes 
his  counting  of  tickets.  It  is  hard  w<^rk,  with  his  mind  so  full  of 
this  great  chance  that  has  at  last  come  his  way.  W  .Vfjf  >'(>rfr 
opening!  \\\  Jove,  he  must  have  a  drink  when  he  is  through 
counting  up!  Wait  a  minute,  though!  Where's  a  sheet  of  letter- 


paper  ?    I  Ir  takes  one  from  the  typewriter  table  and  writes : 

•\  Still  iif  a  Gun'  Cnmiany  — Xml  »UiiJ  N««  V«)(  Cil».    Opa  I 
Ar»«Ji3  Tbcairr  WrifnriMixjr  rvrnini.  Xnvralicr  >f.     L.rAve  Luvtwt,  I 
Xliclniiiin  <>nir«l   KailriKiil,   It   m»(iniKht,   Utmdfty  toili.     .Ml  trunkt  | 
rrs«]y    nnn»rdiattly    «flrr    |icrfomftn<«.      RrlkrvrMl    .\ii;ailU  Ttwatrc, 
■Nrar  Viirt,  Novmbrr  ti.  IV:M  A.  U.         EccMl  Swirt.  UiMicr. 
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.M  Lccwrrfcm,  altaflipil  10  Ik.-  cnMir  Itcloniiinc  lu  M.  X'jin  Am  I1«clie  tic  lunntirkr,  nrar 
S.-tlcsrm.  iti  J  riniaikahtr  playbttii-r  kntiwn  aa  \\tr  "Tlit'atif  <lr  Cli-irmitW-^,"  ulkrint^f  llir 
iltriirr  III  )iOMiliraiii%.  Il  it  a  tcJi  mnarkalitc  ex.iin|t1e  of  rlclitccnllt  «nluiy  lofiaiy  wurk. 
aotl  ha*  arrti.  aimiii(%t  n4bti».  p«rfiiniianc««  \v/  a<tur>  ci  the  Coimdif'Fnncaiw.  The  Ultfifr 
lililuir  lAutith  ucic  »i<lc  u(  ibr  tU4{c;  the  liiwrr  ftiriiirr  ih«  laoxc*^    Inftft  '»  a  |ilan  of  th« 

toptary  t'tayhoulc 


An  usher  carries  the 
"Call"  to  the  stage  man- 
ager and  tells  him  to  play 
tlic  third  act  as  fast  as  fie 
can.  The  stage  manager 
re.ids  the  paper,  gasps, 
tind  pins  it  to  the  call- 
bikard  in  the  hrst  en- 
trance. 
•'Sew  Yorkf  Well,  I  II 

be  " 

He  can  say  no  more. 
He  is  too  full  of  emotion. 
His  hand  has  been  on  the 
push-button,  ready  to  ring 
down  the  curtain  on  the 
second  act.  as  the  usher 
gives  liiin  the  "Call."  He 
brings  the  curtain  <lown 
now.  and  the  actors  all 
gather  about  the  board, 
it  is  a  good  thing  the 
i>ri'hcstra  is  playing  a 
loud  military  march,  with 
plenty  of  cymbal  and 
drum  efTect,  or  their 
exclamations  must  have 
lieen  heard  by  the  audi- 
ence. 

New  York!  After  play- 
ing the  "tank  towns"  for 
five  weeks !  It  seems  too 
good  to  be  true.  Until 
the  stage  manager  calls 
"Third  act!"  the  old- 
timers,  who  have  played 
New  York  before,  have  a 
little  fun  telling  the 
younger  ones  whose  ex- 
perience has  been  limited 
to  '"the  road"  that  they'll 
need  all  their  ner\'c.  Then, 
having  frightened  the 
awe  -  stricken  "kids" 
enough,  the  oldsters  will 
kindly  add  that  "New  York  is  nothing  but  a  big  bluff  and  the 
aurlienccs  are  worse  jays  than  you'll  ever  find  in  a  jerkwater  vil- 
lage. Just  give  them  the  best  you  have  and  let  it  go  at  that.  You'll 
get  through  all  right,  kiddo;  Ijclievc  me!" 

Then  comes  the  third  act.  How  it  is  played  no  one  can  ever 
remember.  It  is  riished  through  somehow,  and  at  half -past  ten  cos- 
tumes are  biindlc<l  into  theatre  trunks  and  the  company,  most  of 
them  with  daubs  of  make-up  still  on  their  faces,  and  their  street 
clothes  disheveled,  unhooked,  unbuttoned  and  untied,  surge  over 
to  the  hotel  to  get  their  hotel  trunks  ready.  Tliis  happens  to  be 
a  stand  where  the  company  has  the  use  of  its  trunks,  for  I^nsing 
is  a  fairly  large  city.  When  you  play  the  "tanks"  you  see  your 
hotel  trtink  only  once  a  week,  as  a  rule. 

.\t  II  :45.  with  fifteen  minntcs  to  spare — if  the  train  is  on  time 
— company  and  baggage  are  all  at  the  station.  Swift,  the  manager, 
has  worke<l  like  the  hero  he  is  for  two  hours.  He  has  sent  (wo 
more  telegrams  to  Stcinman.  reassuring  him  that  the  comp.my 
would  be  in  New  York  on  Tuesday,  and  he  has  had  one  encourag- 
ing "wire"  in  reply.    Then  he  had  (Continued  on  paye  t-iii) 
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Shakespeare  Well  Acted  Pays,"  Says  Lewis  Waller 


IF  you  have  a  tnatim-c  iilol  shun  him  in  the  morning  hours. 
The  morning  light  is  cruelly  uncompromising.  Morning  sur- 
roundings are  commonplace.  Murtiinf;  moods  arc  anticli- 
maxes to  those  of  the  night.  If  you  want  to  preserve  >uur  il- 
lusions of  your  stage  hero  see  him  only  by  gaslight,  or  lamplight, 
or  at  worst,  by  elec- 
troliers. Sec  him 
when  the  hours  nf  ru- 
iiiancc  shcil  their  snft 
glow  over  hini,  be- 
tween the  acts  of  the 
play  in  which  you  ad- 
mire<l  him.  or  at  a 
sup|icr  i»r  (l.-ince  aftcr- 
»'ards  when  the  sjicll 
of  the  fictitious  ro- 
mance is  still  upon 
him,  when  he  has  not 
"let  down"  from  the 
exalted  state  into 
which  he  got  himself 
with  his  satin  coat, 
his  lace  frills  and  his 
powdcreil  wig. 

.^fter  Henry  \'. 
l-ewis  Waller.  Mxit 
by  limelight  a  bril- 
liant, dashing  rollick- 
ing only  occasionally 
kingly,  monarch,  one 
little  more  lltau  thirty, 
according  to  .some  of 
weighty  Shikcspear- 
ean  authority.  Kntcr 
by  morning  light  a 
quiet  man  with  some- 
whjit  stern  face  and 
grizzled  hair,  of  fifty 
years  or  more,  strictly 
speaking  of  fi  f  t  y- 
three.  Henry  \'  spoke 
as  a  king  and  a  war- 
rior. Lewis  Waller 
talkeil  as  a  business 
man.  referring  not  in- 
frccpicntly  to  ilollars. 
Henry  \'  was  at  mo- 
ments leisurely ;  Wal- 
ler wai  hurried.  He 
confessed  that  he  was 
busy.  ".\lw.iys  am," 
he  added  with  a  smik 
one,  but  only  a  hint. 

A  morning  call  revealed  him,  early  risen,  a  lean-jawe<l.  stnooth- 
shaven  man.  attired  in  a  well  cut  business  suit  of  snufF  colored 
F.nglish  cloth.  He  ware  a  bluish  gray  tic  that  matchcil  and  em- 
phasized his  blue  gray  eyes.  He  did  well  by  the  sartorial  trick 
to  call  attention  to  the  eyes  for  they  were  handsome,  and  when 
they  turned  full  ui>on  one  contained  a  suggestion  of  youth  and 
ingenuo«)siiess  belied  by  tile  grizzled  hair  and  air  of  etitire  so- 
phistication. 

.■\propo5,  perhaps,  of  this  unsuspected  apitearance  and  vanish- 
ing we  began  to  talk  of  surprises.  .Mr.  Waller  paid  us  a  first 
visit  last  season,  and  liked  us  and  the  theatrical  ronilitions  we 
have  create<l  so  well  that  he  is  |>aying  us  another,  and  will  re- 
main in  the  to  him  newly  discovered  country  until  .April  when 
he  will  set  out  for  our  west  coast,  there  to  embark  for  .Australia 
ill  an  around  the  world  dramatic  tour  thai  will  continue  until 
Christmas  of  1913.    He  c.inie  to  .America  in  the  cap-tcity  merely 


I.KWIS  W.M.Lr.R  AS  IIEN'RV  \ 


that  was  a  hint  of  Henry  V's  bantering 


of  an  actor,  playing  Horis  in  "The  Garden  of  .Allah."  He  re- 
mained to  produce  a  series  of  plays  beginning  with  "The  Butter- 
fly on  the  Wheel"  among  them,  producing  and  playing  "Heau- 
caire,"  in  which  London  had  known  him  for  a  thou.sand  perform- 
ances, producing  the  »lii>rter  lived  "Discovering  .America,"  and 

"Henry  W"  When 
his  world  tour  is  over 
he  will  return  to  the 
I'nited  Slates  in  1914 
for  a  lour  of  the  prin- 
ci|>al  cities  in  his  large 
repertoire. 

Being  with  us  and 
ill  a  sense  now  of  us 
the  "surprises"  w  e 
have  given  a  long  time 
London  idol  have  a 
piijiiant  interest. 

"The  cordially  of 
your  players  to  a  visi- 
tor and  one  of  another 
land  is  wonderful,"  he 
s;iid.  "When  I  o|H-ne(l 
with  ■The  tiarden  of 
.Mlah,"  at  the  Century 
Theatre,  I  received 
letters  of  warm  praise 
f  r  o  m  many  actors, 
.*>ome  of  these  I  had 
never  met.  It  was 
very  delightful  and 
uncx|>ecleil.  I  confess 
that  had  an  .\merican 
actor  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Lomlon 
it  would  not  have  tiecn 
so.  It  would  not  oc- 
cur to  us  to  write  to 
him  about  his  success 
unless  he  were  a  per- 
sonal friend.  We  like 
.American  actors  in 
Ltmdon.  Some  of 
them  have  been  great 
f  a  V  <i  r  i  t  e  s  there, 
(leorgc  Fawcelt,  for 
example.  He  was 
wanted  everywhere 
on  both  his  visits.  .All 
the  clubs  welcomed 
him.  But  sometimes 
.American  actors  appear  in  plays  that  make  no  appeal  to  us.  'The 
While  .Man.'  the  title  under  which  we  played  'The  Squawman,' 
in  London  was  a  fine  play. 

"Believing,  as  I  do,  that  under  acting  is  a  crime.  I  have  been 
dclighteil  in  the  theatres  where  I've  been  with  the  spirit  of  your 
performances.  Your  players  have  more  dasli  and  go  abmit  them 
than  we  have.  In  London  there  is  such  a  dread  of  over  acting 
that  everything  in  underdone.  Here  ymi  have  no  fear  nor  re- 
spect for  the  restraints  many  of  m)'  countrymen  practice  in 
playing,  and  from  this  come  the  spirit  ami  go  in  your  work.  I 
should  a1wa\s  rather  see  a  part  over  acted  than  under  acted. 

"Xo,  panlon  me.  I  don't  agree  that  your  theatres  are  the 
finest  in  the  world."  Mr.  Waller  had  given  mc  a  surpri.ie.  "You 
ilo  not  ?  But  you  must  admit  they  are  more  cheerful.  The 
theatres  1  saw  in  London  seemed  to  mc  subterranean.  They 
were  dark  and  chilly." 

"In  the  List  you  are  right.  Your  playhouses  are  better  warmed. 
( Hirs  are  but  slightly  and  not  sufficiently  warmed.    Here  your 
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audiences  are  sure  of  being  romfortahle  and  taking  tlieir  amuse- 
tiient»  comfortably,  so  conic  to  tlic  play  if  they  like  it.  But  with 
us,  in  cold  weather  people  ^top  away.  But  as  for  magnificence 
you  have  no  theatre  that  will  compare  with  our  His  Majesty's." 

"But  our  new  Amsterdam?"  I  ventured  to  protest  timidly. 

"A  haml&onie  the- 
atre, bill  it  is  crowded 
l>etwe«n  other  build- 
ings. His  Majesty's 
occupies  an  entire 
stpiarc.  ll  stands,  so 
to  speak,  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  four 
greatest  streets  in  the 
world.  Vou  can  sec  it 
for  a  long  distance." 

"Then  the  chief  ad- 
vantage is  in  the  ap- 
proach :" 

"Yes,  I  think  your 
playhouses,  as  such, 
present  about  tlie  same 
average  as  our  own." 

".And  our  plays?" 

".Ml  the  while  I  have 
been  in  this  country  1 
have  been  playing  eight 
performances  a  week 
and  so  haven't  had 
much  time  to  obiicrvf 
your  plays.  'Boughi 
and  l'ai<l  For'  l  consi<l- 
crcil  a  good  play  ad- 
miraiily  actc<l.  'The 
kcluni  of  Peter 
Grimm"  will  remain  in 
my  memory  as  an 
unique  play  superbly 
actc<l  by  W  a  r  f  i  e  I  d. 
'Kcady  .Money'  is  in- 
genious an<l  dcserve<l 
its  success  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean. 
•Kismet'  and  'Mile- 
stones' I  haven't  seen 
on  this  side. 

"No.  It  requirctl  no 
temerity  to  give  you 
Shake>|>care.  1  had 
heard  vour  American 


iliVl.l.lr<  r 
Whit  1,1  iilaring  th«  prima  donna 


dictum  that  Shakes- 
peare  spells  ruin,  but 
that  dill  nut  <lctrr  me.  I  think  in  the  matter  of  Shakespearean 
productions  the  proverb  is  revcrseil.  The  sup|>ly  creates  the 
dvinatid.  If  you  give  the  public  Sh.ikcspeare  well  enough  actc<l 
it  will  always  want  him.  I  don't  iiu-an  that  Shakes|H-arcan  drama 
will  draw  for  such  a  phenomenal  run  as  that  of  "Bought  and 
Paid  For" 's  two  years,  but  it  will  be  made  to  satisfy  the  public 
and  the  pro»huvr  in  .America.  Here  where  you  seem  committe<l 
to  the  star  system,  you  should  want  Shakcs[>eare.  Your  stars 
slioulil  want  Shakespearean  plays  lieciuisc  they  give  them  the 
great  opportunity  to  act  which  they  nee<l  and  des're.  In  .Xiuerica, 
where  you  st-em  to  he  roniniittc<l  to  the  star  system,  you  should 
want  .Shakespearean  drama.    Your  stars  should  want  it. 

"If  1  were  <li»posed  to  criticise  your  splendid  and  hospitable 
cmmtry  I  should  say  that  yr>ii  would  better  be  more  temperate  in 
exalting  stars,  as  we  arc.  Two  or  three  successes  do  not  make 
a  viar  w  ith  u*.  A  star  to  me  means  a  perst^n  wlm  i-an  of  himself 
or  herself  draw  audiences  regsirdlcss  of  the  play.  .Anyone  can 
ilniw  in  a  go<Kl  play  with  a  good  company.    But  the  successful 


star  is  a  lodestone  wl»o  must  draw  by  his  own  power. 

"1  am  glad  I  have  had  two  seasons  in  this  country  and  am  glad 
to  anticipate  the  third,  in  1914.  1  should,  for  my  broadening  and 
education,  have  come  long  before,  but  I  have  led  a  busy  life.  1 
never  had  time.  Ijitterly  I  allowed  myself  to  think  more 

of  it  and  when  the  op- 
portunity came,  though 
I  did  not  think  well  of 
"The  Garden  of  Allah' 
as  a  play,  1  came." 

"What  do  you  think 
of  the  actor  manager?" 

"1  think  he  is  the 
greatest  need  of  your 
stage,  lie  knows  ))lays 
and  aiiiltences  and  ac- 
tors better  than  any 
man  at  his  de>k  can 
possibly  ilii.  .\nd  if 
he  liave  a  well-bal- 
anced mind  he  can  ac- 
quire the  business  ex- 
perience and  business 
judgment  that  are  nec- 
essary." 

"W'hy  do  you  prefer 
romantic  parts?" 

The  actor  smiled  as 
replied  quickly : 

"I  cut  my  clothes  to 
Ht  my  cloth.  I  am 
more  adapted  to  ro- 
mantic roles.  But  I 
have  played  modern 
ones." 

Lewis  Waller,  wlios* 
family  name  is  I^wis, 
liegan  his  independent 
career  as  a  clerk  in  a 
counting  house  in  Lon- 
don. He  entered  it 
and  there  remained  for 
five  years  to  please  his 
niothci.  He  left, apolo- 
gizing to  her  for  the 
change,  but  reminding 
her  how  well  he  had 
recited  Longfellow's 
"Hesperus"  and  that 
poet's  verses  on  slav- 
ery, when  Lewis  Wal- 
ler was  eight. 

"I've  given  myself  lime  to  lind  out  that  I  am  a  l>:id  business 
man."  he  said.  "I hit  \  will  lie  a  good  actor." 

".\ly  mother  is  the  Ix-st  woman  in  this  world  or  in  any  world," 
said  he.  "In  a  letter  I  had  from  her  this  morning  she  bids  inc 
go  to  Staten  Island  anil  find  the  house  where  she  lived  for  a  year. 
She  also  lived  near  Daly's,  where  I'm  now  playing. 

"I've  a  daugluor  fifteen  years  old.  name«l  Nancy.  We  are  great 
friends.  1  wish  I  could  find  a  photograph  of  us  out  sailing  to- 
gi-lhcr." 

A  tousled  dark  head  atop  of  a  tall  body  was  siiildcnly  thrust 
out  of  a  neiglilKiring  room  and  as  hastily  <Irawn  liack  to  the  accom- 
jKininient  of  a  surprised  exclamation,  almost  of  alarm,  on  seein;; 
a  visitor  of  the  opposite  sex.  It  was  \'ictor  Lewis,  the  actor's 
brother  and  aide-de-camp,  who  was  at  his  bath. 

"It's  time  for  rehearsal."  he  crie<l  from  behind  the  discreetly 
closed  d<  >or. 

The  interviewer  look  the  hint  ami  Henry  V.,  with  a  kingly  air. 
courteously  showc<l  the  way  out.  .A.  P. 
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77ie  Experience  of 
Famous  Men  and  Women 
Proves  that  Sanatogen 
Will  Help  Your  Nerve*. 


CKFATIVE  work  demands  much  c(  iti  votaries.    Wricen,  iiacesmen  inj  public 
men  Bcncrallv,  oficn  ovrr  rstimale  the  measure  of  their  vitality.    Thry  reach  a 
point  where  the  pressure  of  accomplishmetit  leaves  tliem  tired,  jaded  and  debilitated. 

And  it  is  ti^rulicant  t.Kat  almost  universally  under  such  conditions  they  have  lurncti 
to  Sanaloeen,  the  food  tnnic,  in  order  to  rebuild  and  restore  their  nerve  health. 

Sanniotfi'n  is  a  scientific  union  of  purest  protein  and  organic  phosphorus — two 
true  nerve  and  cell  foods.  Tliey  are  f>a  combined  as  to  be  easily  and  readily  digested 
and  quickly  absorbed  by  the  st.irved  cells — replacing  the  encrny  lost  through  illness, 
overwork  or  wurr*'.  There  is  no  harmful  temporary  stimulation  in  Sanatogen — just 
scienlilictlly  prepared  food  that  nourishes  and  revitalises — impruving  digention,  pro- 
moting refreshing  sleep,  conveying  fresh  vigor  to  the  overworked  body  and  mind. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  not  only  do  day-to-day  men  and  women  realize  the  value 
of  Sanatogon — but  the  brilliant  intellects  whose  pictures  adorn  the  walls  in  thousands 
of  homei — and  whose  achievements  furnish  inspir-ttion  for  the  rank  and  file — write 
in  praiseiul  endorsement  of  this  remarkable  food  tonic. 

You  may  find  the  solution  to  your  nerve  troubles  in  the  experience  of  these 
famous  men  and  women — and  the  enthusiastic  endorsements  of  over  16,000  physicians. 

Writ*  for  •  Fr««  Capr  of     "Narva  Haalth  Ragainad" 

Tke  Mtirk  o4  t  fihvMtMi  alllhnr.  tl«a«lilwltT  iltnwr»t*(i.  which  trtU   ytw  mmm  mlhr 
Uncfmnii  Ihin4«  »*M>ut  TDur  n»ntmm  ayuvnt,  facia  whack  vitailr  mtmBt  pMr  ardi.baj^ 
■iiij  which  ihcTifiira  iii«  uutfhl  lo  kaow.   Tkabwskalaaialla  Ika  alary  of  S 
viMiAtly,  fnim  Ihc  pucnl  ill  virw  of  apbraiaua.  feHI  aulhal  aaf  I 


Sanatogen  is  sold  in  three  sizes,  $1.00,  $1.90,  $3.60 
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THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO. 


24-F  Irving  Place,  New  York 


The  \'irrucs  o\ 

Packer's  Tar  Soap 

(PURE  AS  THE  PIMES) 

are  shown  in  its  beneficial  action  on  the  skin 
anil  scalp.  Cleansing,  antiseptic  and  tonic,  its 
routine  use  is  a  valuable  means  of  maintaining 
the  health  of  the  skin  and  luxuriance  of  the  hair. 

Our  Kiiik.  "  Tlie  Vatve  oi  S^vtcmatk  Shamfocinc,"  on  rr^ant 
THE  PAt-KER  MFO.  CO.,  VEW  VORK 


Pay  Uncle  Sam  with 
"A.B.Aa"  Cheques 

Travelers:  Don't  go  to  the  expense 

of  obtaining  American  money  abroad 
and  risk  loss  by  carry iiiK  it— but  use 
"A.B.A."  Cheques  to  pay  Customs 
Duties.  The  Collector  of  Customs  will 
accept  them  ns  so  much  cash.  They 
are  the  only  Travelers'  Cheques  be 
can  accept,  under  the  law. 


AM€RICAN  BANKCRS 

A  S  S  O  C  1  A  r  ION 

TRAV€L€RS  CHeOUCS 


"A.B.A."  Cheques  hav©  unusual 
banking  pr^tige  abroad,  because 
they  arc  the  authorized  forms  of  thou- 
saiul  s  of  le^id  ing  American  bankers;  t  hey 
arc  most  readily  accepted  at  futl  value. 

All  |cenuin«  "A.B.A.**  Ctwqun  bear  the 
■cccptonce  ol  ihc  Tiuslee  (  Bankers  Truit  Co^ 
New  York  f  whuh  holdi  in  tnut  Uk  nancy 
for  their  redemption. 

Tbear  cheques  may  lie  used  to  pay  hotel 
bilks  and  other  cxpensrs  of  ibe  trareler  In  any 
country.  They  are  liwued  Inany  combtnattoa 
of  SlO,  $30.  ISO  aimI  $100  (kAotninatiotks.  pUcad 
in  ft  handy  wallri. 

Write  to  Bankcra  Tr»at  Compeny,  Walt  fttTwt, 
New  Vorlt.  (or  iarormalinn  «•  lo  wh«r«  IhcM 
cheques  may  be  obtained.  Riid  intmatlnc  twoklct, 

"TSb  8*»t  Way  to  C«tf>   Mi:r:ry.  ■ 


OUY  THCM  rnOH  YOUR  OWN  BANKCR 

0*  ir  HC  CANNOT  (UrPlY  THIM  «mv  TO 
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iCAZINE     ADV  F.RTISER 


MAINTAINING 
A  SIXTY-YEAR-OLD  STANDARD 


In  lASl  we  t>cc«n  nakiac  rai 
cvna^  and  biougk*m»  for 


nA\. 


io-Ao  dU  iMukn.  Rawdi  At  LwiK 
t>neA»e  kaown  ior  ngid  lUMiMiK 
iliid  liikiiig  logetlicr  with  ihe  bum 
•  girai  aiiri  •nd  a  grrai  oblifalion 
—  and  iiandarii*  once  anainej  mxiti 
\>c  natnlam^. 

I  Vtat  wc  should  nuke  eUcInc  rr- 
|:m1c«  %«K«n  iKry  were  demanded 
wAi  a  natu  al  ctolulaon  ol  our  bnisi- 
nnt.  I'fdpltt  ««ho  Kad  owiwd  out 
Uou^anu  wanttd  m»  %o  nkake  tkein. 
So  we  produced  ioid«  oI  iko  ftnl 
riecinca  that  were  sokL 
l  odav  w^  Riak«t  ikcm  compirte  in 
"Ut  f«tloT7—  in  the  M«ne  careful. 

The   RaucK  &  Long 
Carriage  Company  1 


Hibnantial  way  iKal  w«  made  co*ekcs 

in  the  fitbei. 

Tltr  way  theae  car*  ran  tbe 
■lorr.  Tlir  riiK  Uil  qturt  elegance 
and  otacrlul  aiylc  have  made  the 
Ra«ch  At  Lmk  (he  "Car  of  Soctat 
Piesbge."  People  of  good  tasle  and 
iudgmeni  vnD  at  once  appreciate  the 
bruNly  Mid  vahse  m  om  Utcn  iwideU. 
Any  Rauch  At  Lang  agcaU  will  gjUdly 
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CUNARD 

Cruise* 


\ 


Unsurpassed    Luxury    and  Comfort 

Madcirm  CibnltAi,  Algien 

"LACONIA"   November  9.  January  4 
"FRANCONIA"  November  28,  January  18  ^ 
"CARONIA"  January  30,  March  15 


A  i.A c*»ri.  wiTHor  r  i  n.\kii»; 

SroniVKRS  l'KKMlrl'F.D 


For  f'aftiiutari  apptu  to 
CVNARD   CRUISE  DEPARTMENT 
21  SUI«  Street,  New  York 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 


Recognized  as  the  Leading  Institution 
for  Dramatic  Training  in  America 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTUa  _        .    _  c»<»I»m  ""J 


f  ruJiUa  H.  SogMt.  PrMid'al 
Dul«l  FroliBM  M»  Dr«w 


Founded 
la  IS84 


For 

■Vpir  to  lb*  5»cr*twy 

Rasa  IM.  C<ini«i<«  H>B 
r«<w  Yorh 


The  Be«t  Dressed  Actor 

(C.iitf«i«rJ  f^t  lil) 


ttirncii  into  ihe  puttiti.  Tlii*  is  from  c<jos;.int 
dciilin);  of  cjrds,  Uiing  only  the  first  two  tingers 
;ind  thtiniV'  explained.  "In  time  the  fingers 
fall  niturally  into  that  positioit.  H  you  watch  a 
{iroftsaionil  card  player  smoking,  you  will  notice 
that  hr  Iwldi  Ills  cigar  with  the  Arst  two  fingers 
and  thumb,  and  that  the  two  small  fingers  fall 
liaek  into  the  card-player's  position." 

"Do  you  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  byp- 
notism  in  ading?'  I  asked  him  when  he  was 
hypnotizing  the  audience  nightly  in  "The  Witch- 
ing Hour." 

"1  here  is  no  doubt  of  it,"  he  quickly  answered. 
"Hypnotism,  or  whatever  you  nuiy  choose  to  call 
it,  is  the  one  great  secret  of  the  actor's  sncceis. 
Without  It  he  cannot  hold  an  audience — he  can- 
not be  successful.    I  know  it  and  you  know  it. 

"Wlicn  an  actor  walks  on  the  stage  he  either 
exerts  an  influence  over  the  audience  or  he  does 
not  And  if  he  does  nut  he  might  just  as  well 
quit  right  there.  He  may  have  everytliing  else  in 
hii.  favor,  but  if  he  lacks  that  peculiar  somcthitig 
which  IS  felt  the  moment  its  possessor  appears 
he  will  fail  to  make  any  real  impreuion.  Tk« 
student  of  acting  may  learn  someuiBg  from  ex- 
perience, of  course:  he  may  even  learn  ■ 
thing  at  our  awful  dramatic  schools;  but  Ik- 
not  learn  to  exercise  a  power  that  is  tuA  in  !>>ni 
ironi  Ihe  beginning. 

"I  h.ivc  seen  a  young  nun  bring  in  a  card  and 
make  a  grciter  impression  than  the  actor  with 
the  whole  play  behind  him. 

"I  went  on  the  stage  just  as  the  old  schcHjl  of 
acting  was  going  out.  I  was  in  the  company  at 
tlie  Boston  Museum  at  the  time,  and,  after  seeing 
one  of  Charles  Frohman's  companies  play,  I  went 
back  to  the  Museum  and  said:  'Boys,  things 
have  changed.  There  is  a  new  school  of  acting.' 
There  is  more  hynotism  in  the  acting  of  to-day 
becaUM;  it  is  mure  direct  tlian  it  used  to  be.  But 
Ihe  greatest  actor  of  all,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
pleading  lawyer  who  hypnotises  a  jury.  He  acts 
to  the  hardest  audience  in  the  world— an  audi- 
ence of  twelve  men.  And  llie  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess is  hypnotism.    Have  I  proved  my  ease?" 

WeNW-I.I.  I'lllU.II'S  DooOL 

ORRAT  BXAR  SFRIMa  WATXR 
BO  eU.  p«T  eaaa-«  glasa-stoppersd  boWiM 

The  Latest  Victor  RMords 

One  of  the  most  important  engagements  of  the 
new  opera  season  is  that  of  Frieda  Hempcl.  the 
young  colorature  soprano  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Berlin.  This  young  singer  (she  is  not 
)Tt  tliirty)  is  a  native  of  l.eipjic,  and  as  a  child 
showed  such  musical  talent  that  she  was  sent  to 
the  Leipsic  Cnnscrvalory,  where  her  unusual  voice 
and  great  ambition  caused  her  to  make  rapid 
progress.  In  igo6  she  sang  at  Bayreuth  as  one 
nf  the  Rhine  maidens,  and  in  IQ07  ma<le  a  few 
appearances  in  Loitdon,  but  her  formal  debut  was 
in  the  autumn  of  1907,  at  the  Royal  Opera  House 
in  Berlin.  Mmc.  Hempel's  success  was  itnme- 
diate.  Btrlin  opera-goers  being  delighted  »t  the 
novelty  of  a  colorature  singer  who  possessed  not 
only  n  lovely  voice  but  youth  and  beauty  as  welt. 

Iluguennts— O,  freaii  fOT'l  Meyerbeer;  Eriuni 
— flrnoni  inrvtami,  Verdi 

.M.Mer.AaFTE  NUnmAuitii  —  Parsifal— /f*  «** 
Jin  A  iiirf,  .4ci  II,  Wagner. 

I  his  air  is  sung  by  Kundry  in  Act  II,  Scene 
II.  representing  the  garden  in  which  the  flower 
maidens,  led  by  Kundry.  tempt  the  "guileless 
fool,"  Parsifal.  The  youth  is  angered  by  their 
persistence  and  tries  to  escape,  when  Kundry,  in 
the  shape  of  -  beautiful  maiden,  gently  dissuade! 
him  and  induces  him  to  remain,  telling  him  about 
his  mother. 

MrauAN  Jadu)wke»— Carmen— ,4ir  d*  la  Hrur. 

Biiet 

.K  Sacrep  Nt'MiEi  VI  FAi'Bt.  Marcel  Joumet. 
Charite,  J  Faure. 


The  Centary  Thaalr*  Chib  Pik« 

The  Century  Theatre  Club,  with  a  view  to 
assisting  In  the  encouragement  of  American  play- 
writers,  offers  a  prire  of  $aoo.  to  be  known  a* 
The  (ientury  .Theatre  Gub  Prire.  The  condi- 
tions are : 

Any  native-bom  American,  who  has  not  had  a 
professional  production,  is  ellglhic  to  compete 
The  play  to  consist  of  three  acts  or  more,  acting 
time  of  which  shall  not  he  less  than  an  hour  and 
three-quarters.  The  play  to  be  either  drama, 
tragedy,  comedy  or  farce.  (Musical  comedies 
and  librettos  not  considered.)  Competition  to 
open  June  I,  tQiJ.  to  close  January  l.  101.1:  prtre 
to  he  awarded  in  March,  iQtj.  Mss.  to  be  type- 
written on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  return 
postage  enclosed.  Fjch  Ms.  most  be  accom- 
panied by  name  and  address  in  sealed  envelope. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  kiiiiil)  iiuiit;.jii  I  m   i  HEAT«E  M.«CAZiXE 
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fast  vanishing  cigantic  intu  his  ninulb  to  stifle 
a  tigb.  "I  GcHi'l  l«»c  my  temper  nor  make  u 
went  at  a  relirar<al.  nu(  i.'i>nsciuiisl>  an<l  dclibrr 
atcly,  at  least,  but  I  am  mudi  in  earnest.  I  say 
to  the  players  'Allow  me  to  help  ynu  if  I  can. 
Naturally,  I  who  have  worked  on  Ibis  play  for 
a  year  know  it  better  than  vou  who  have  studied 
a  part  of  it  for  three  wcekii.'  Once  I  gave  a 
guoil  nalurrd  lecture:  'Watch  Mr.  Courtenay,'  I 
»aid.  "He  is  ideal,  for  if  there  is  anything  to 
be  done  he  sees  it.  If  sotnething  is  missing  from 
a  diair  he  sees  it  and  says:  "That  will  show  from 
the  front.    Hadn't  it  better  be  I'lxcd?" 

"  'Watch  Mr.  Kilgour  and  Mr.  Johnson  as  well 
as  Mr.  Courtenay.  Watch  tlicm  take  their  cues. 
If  they  haven't  a  word  to  say  they  take  the  cue 
mentally  and  they  convey  somcthinK  to  the  au- 
dience. You  know  the  size  of  their  salaries,  but 
I  suppose  you  think  they  are  'lucky.'  It  is  rare 
that  any  .ictor  gets  more  than  he  earns,  Once 
ill  live  hundred  tiinc:i.  perhaps,  as  a  freak.' " 

A  philosopher  said  that  if  you  bring  tile  stu- 
dent habit  into  the  affairs  of  real  life  you  are 
sure  to  win.  James  Montgomery  has  brought 
into  the  profession  of  the  stage  those  student 
habits.  Furtbermurc  he  brought  to  it  the  heredi- 
tary habit  of  study.  Through  his  mother  he  is 
a  collateral  descendant  of  John  Hopkins.  From 
his  father,  a  singer  with  the  lloston  Ideals,  he 
drew  his  taste  for,  and  knowledge  of  the  stage. 

Horn  in  Kc>ston.  circumstances  permitted  hini 
only  a  high  school  education.  But  there  were 
formed  the  student  habits  recommended  by  the 
sage,  habits  deepened  by  his  burrowiiigs  in  tlie 
Brooklyn  public  library, 

"I  study  criticisms."  he  said,  absently  dropping 
the  still  burning  cigarette.  "Study  them,  not  read 
them.  The  fefiows  who  write  tliem  must  know 
something  or  they  wouldn't  get  and  keep  their 
jobs.  1  am  waiting  now  for  a  bunch  of  clippings. 
I  shall  learn  a  great  deal  about  playwriting  from 
them." 

He  trod  out  the  menace  of  the  smouldering 
cigarette,  unmindful  of  the  costly  carpet 

"I  want  to  write  plays  and  star  in  them  my- 
self." he  said.  "I  played  the  star  part  in  "The 
.\viator,'  in  Washington,  and  in  'Ready  Money," 
in  Chicago.    I  think  I  can." 

I  think  so  too,  for  he  is  thirty. 

Apa  Patttjisos, 


OUAT  aiUJt  l?KDIO  WATU 
eta.  p*r  CM*-*  (laii-itappn-ad  iMttlaa 


N«w  Dramatic  Books 

"King  Stephen."  historical  drama  in  seven 
tableaux.  I)y  Edward  I-ales  Coward.  New 
York:  Wilson  &  Burrows. 

In  "King  Stephen,"  Mr.  Coward  has  completes! 
a  drama  of  which  Keats  left  little  more  than 
three  scenes,  or  "tableaux."  The  play  concerns 
itself  with  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  a 
period  that  has  been  called  the  most  troubled  in 
English  history.  T  hen.  because  of  the  ambitious 
efforts  of  Maude,  daughter  of  Henry  the  First, 
aided  by  Robert.  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  over- 
lhr(>w  the  reigning  king.  Stephen,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  warklike  Henry,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, England  suffered  seventeen  years  of 
civil  war  (11J7-1154).  The  drama  opens  with 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  Stephen.  Maude's 
triumph,  however,  is  brief,  for  the  fortunes  of 
war  are  soon  reversed,  and  Maude  is  compelled 
to  flee  to  Oxford,  where  she  is  long  besie^eil  by 
Stephen,  .^t  length,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  death  of 
Stephen's  son,  Eustace,  hostilities  end,  and  Ste- 
phen consents  to  make  Maude's  son,  Henry,  heir 
to  the  throne.  In  this  delicate  experiment,  Mr. 
Coward  has  achieved  an  excellent  piece  of  work 
in  cuiistrucling  a  smooth  and  effective  play  in 
blank  rcrsr.  winch,  as  might  be  expected,  is  not 
free  from  Shakespearean  echoes.  Not  only  has 
he  made  a  play  of  considerable  literary  merit, 
but  he  displays  throughout  evidences  of  a  firm 
grasp  of  stagecraft.  There  is,  in  the  eight  scenes, 
ample  scenic  variety  and  contrast,  the  story  li 
lucidly  and  entertainingly  disclosed,  and  the  dic- 
tion is  singularly  faithful,  felicitous  and  vigor- 
ous. The  result  is  a  drama  not  only  well  worth 
reading,  but  one,  moreover,  that  seems  admirably 
adapted  to  actual  performance.  Those  who  now 
so  loudly  bewail  the  decline  of  the  practicable 
poetic  drama,  are  likely  to  hnd  cause  for  reviv- 
ing hopes  in  "King  Stephen." 


Richard  Krnnrlt,  the  popular  actor,  is  about 
lit  make  his  debut  as  a  producing  manager. 
Henry  W.  Savage  had  accepted  3  jilay  by  Mar- 
garet Tumlnill,  entitled  "' I  hc  Stronger  Claim," 
in  which  Mr.  Bennett  was  to  have  the  leading 

1>art.  Mr.  Savage  changed  his  mind,  so  Mr. 
trnnctt  has  produced  the  play  himself. 


\  WINTON  SIX 


America's  Foremost  Car 

THF.  .\niiTican  g.-i-oline  ;iutr>iM<il>ile  indiislr>  i-  k■^^  than  13  Mar-  old.    It  was  rslaV 
lisheit  bv  .Mexaiidcr  Winton  in  .March.  i»j8. 

In  the  lirst  nine  ycar»  i>f  the  imluMry,  four  tyjMs  came  along  in  rapid  sucrcssion — 
one.  two.  three,  and  lour  cylinder  <ar'.. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  industry  (June.  11/171.  when  Mr.  Winion  became  the  world's 
first  m.iker  of  Sixes  cxilii->ivrl) ,  he  priidiH'ed  a  record-breaking,  hiitory-inaking  car— 
the  Winton  Six. 


SELF-CKANKINC 

It  was  the  world's  ilr-t  self -cranking 
c.-ir.  The  industry  has  followed  Mr.  Win- 
ton's  lead. 

LOWEST  HEFAIR  COST 

It  establi-lied.  .mil  hav  ni.iint.)ineil  from 
yc.ir  an<l  year,  the  world's  lowest  record  of 
rqi:iir  exiKtiw  cost.  The  present  ligiire  is 
ij.H  cents  per  1000  miles  Ml  sworn 
figures. 

PROVED  SIX  SUPERIORITY 

It  priiviil  the  six-c.i lindcr  t-jr  »U|HTior 
to  all  iillu-r  t)i>es.  ami  forced  the  iiwliisiry 
to  adopt  Sixes.  The  present  six-eylinder 
era  is  the  result. 

FREE  FROM  FAULTS 

This  same  Winton  Six  i.«  now  in  its 
«ixth  year  of  success.  In  Xxxiy  line'>  and 
sratiiig  arrangements  are  new.  Iml  the 
motive  part  of  it  has  iwit  reqtiireil  a  -iiigle 
radic.-il  change  in  these  six  years.  This 
recor<l  has  no  parallel 

VP  TO  THE  MINUTE 

Any  car  that  ran  live  through  two  sea- 
sons without  extensive  ch.^nge-*  is  an  ex- 
ceptional car.  But  the  Winton  Six  has 
outdone  exceptional  cars  three  times  over. 
Its  freedom- from- faults  has  made  it  the 


leader  through  nearly  half  of  the  life  of 
■he  industry,  and  it  1^  to-day  iip-tn-the- 
ininute  in  evi-rMhing  that  makes  a  high- 
gratb-  car  worth  having 

PRICE  LEADERSHIP 

Nor  d»<s  ihe  U:olir-ln|i  ••(  the  Winion 
Six  stop  with  pioiH-cf-liip.  proved  excrl- 
IciH-c  ;n  to  I>1X'.  prilled  eiidiiraiicc  and 
•laliilily.  ami  the  worliT-  record  for  free- 
dom froiii  faults.  Winton  Six  Icidership 
al^  itH'hules  price. 

WORLD  S  CREA  TEST  VALUE 

Ily  ilu-  'jiiu-  >t>ui<'nc\  in  bi-.-iness  nian- 
agetiietit  that  characterizes  Winion  Six  de- 
signing anil  nianufactiiring.  the  Winton 
Company  hav  avoitU-d  watered  slock, 
fiindetl  debts,  and  o'her  lisirilensonie 
charge-  that  force  ii|i  the  price  hut  do  ■»/ 
make  a  car  IiMik  liner,  run  lieltcr,  or  last 
loiUji-r 

-Ml  the  <|iialily  any  car  can  have  at  a 
price  of  Stftoo  make  the  Winion  Six  the 
greatest  motor  car  value  in  the  world. 

I^t  us  send  our  la'esi  catalog. 

THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

68  BCREA  ROAD,  CUVOAND.  O. 

Winl<*n  rominny  llfAiu-li  Ui*n*r»  in  \rm  York. 
C'hira«n.  [ItMton.  Ptiilftilcliiliis,  Rjlttmorr,  ISM*- 
tiuri,  rirvrlsnd.  TI«(roir.  Milwaukcv,  M tflArsjiolit, 
Kuisu  Cisr.         1-raiKiscti,  ind  Seattle. 


AND 
THE 


HAS  STOOD 
THE  TEST 
OF  AGES 
IS  STILL 
FINEST 


CORDIAL  EXTANT 


At  liKKlau  Wir»  %lrrclui<l>.  liroscr*.  liulrls.  Ctth. 
lUlKr  k  <  II  .  iS  llin>il.>f.  \r«  Vii<i.  N.  V. 
Sole  Acrnlft  tiir  I  nitril  SUtss. 
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^^GELUS 


IF  only  a  single  Angelus  existed  and 
no  other  could  be  built,  the  man 
who  owned  that  one  might  take  it 
from  city  to  city  throughout  the  world 
and  people  would  flock  to  hear  him  play  it. 

I  he  fact  that  the  Angclua  is  within  the  reach 
of  all,  that  musically  untrained  men,  women  and 
children  are  playing  it  the  world  over,  is  all  that  pre- 
vents its  being  the  musical  wonder  of  the  century. 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  it  would  really 
mean  to  throw  your  whole  soul  into  the  music 
you  love? 

You  can  do  that  with  the  Angelus  because  it 
is  the  only  player-piano  which  withholds  nothing 
from  the  player-pianist  in  the  way  of  expression 
control. 

True — you  do  not  strilcc  the  notes  with  your  finKcn, 
but  —  with  the  almost  telepathic  Phrasing  L-evcr  — 
quiclccning  or  retarding  tempo  ns  you  will: — wilh  the 
Diaphragm  Pneumatics  duplicating  the  impulse  of  the 
human  finger*  on  the  keys;  —  wilh  the  Melody  Buttons 
controlling  base  ond  treble  separately;  —  with  ihr 
Mriodant  to  bring  out  the  melody  and  the  Graduating 
Accompaniment  to  swell  or  diminish  the  accompanying 
notes — you  have  at  your  command  the  means  to  give  an 
artistic  rendition  of  any  composition  you  choose  to  play. 

Tht  ArthlDte  .V/umc  Roll^  by  me«M  of  one  uqbIc  line, 
teiLchea  you  the  ezpreanoii  with  which  th«  compo- 
■ition  should  be  plAyed  while  you  are  pUying  it. 

The  l-'oitem  ReeofJ  Roll — euhlee  you  to  obtain  an 
<)s»ct  refMCitton  of  the  playing  of  the  famous  piantal 
wliii  maria  its  inniArr  rolL 


Ka«b«  -  Aimeliu 

(lnini{  and  Upn^lil 
i>  And  llic  /VngcliM. 


Eii»er»oD*Any»lu* 

"Dvt  awrecl  •locked  Em«>r' 
ton  pwno  And  Afi««l*M. 


ABg«lu«  Piano 

it  tH.«r>i> 
Mly  tot 


Aa  upnsht 
tK«  An4r«)ua. 


In  C«M(la— Th«  CourUy'An««luB  and  Angclua  Piano 

THE    WILCOX    &    WHITE  CO. 


f^oneert  /n  tht  Playrr-F^ano  Induilrg 
233  Kegeni  Street,  LONDON 


AfKiit  All  OttT  llf  H'imIJ 

MERIDEN.  Conn. 


'  &  COa,. 


.a,»0    &  C0V« 

O  \ 


LONDON  - 


PARIS 


1 


race  rowecN 


ToitcT  waTca      bath  caTaTaLa 

TAVCUM  SMAHPOO,  CTCL 

Jrakr  don  mat  jAk^,  *■ 


"tr" 

£M^/«r(fkA«fN  PRICHARD  A  CONftTANCC  m  nv/y 

Sfn4  fiiw  2<  ilamtt  fvf  mau-V 

ARTHUR  J.  MORISON  CO. 
4t-ai  wKaT  «»D  ar.,  n.  t. 
MLB  ASKSTa  rv*  NoaTM  AHcaiea 


amcrtcan  ^lai2tonffl)t 

W  WILLIAM  T.  PR»CE 
15  CmH*  a  C«n  ' 

THE  AMERICAN  PLAYWRIGHT.  • 
maothly  pubhcaliaa,  wilh  ita  int  ime  dalad 
January  O.  1912.  will  be  davotol  lathe  bdi. 
■teal  ibcuMio*  of  pJayi  aad  plavwriluig.  It  will  gire 
■uch  fuU  infoainaluii  a>  u  deured  and  uoded  by  itu- 
daaU  of  Iha  (irama.  h  will  be  a  complele  racord  of 
|Jaya  produced  ia  New  Yak  aad  oi  all  nikUiad 
plan  mi  booli  and  ai1>;l«  wocth  tbe  while  r<Jalia( 
lo  die  technical  nda  of  the  afe.  b>  rencwi  of  CW- 
real  plagri  will  be  aoalylical,  da«)ed  al  then  caum  of 
failuie  Of  luccesa.  Iti  rmoua  drpartiiicnta  will  be  de. 
•iened  la  help,  in  a  pcacbcal  way,  Uiuae  who  acceiil 
playWDliac  M  aa  ait.  It  will  aioi  to  caia  the  coai- 
deiK«^  i««peel  and  eoopefalioa  of  all  who  love  truth, 
wbo  rralue  tbe  lespenubeliliea  oj  aurthonhip  and  pt«- 
ductKin,  aad  wboabbtx  KwHidnfM.  whetbn  n  p«ivate 
«r  pc olcMtooal  y e.  jl  will  be  uopfcMed  wtfh  the  eam- 
ctt  pvpox  to  ^  helpful,  and  lo  vibdale  the  pnndplea 
aci  lortB  in  my  book,  "  The  Analyii*  of  Play  Con- 
amaiM  and  Dramatic  PiiiKiple."  In  i<i  ipecial 
character  «  will  be  unhke  aay  other  pwiodical  ihM  kaa 
to  do  wdh  ike  iU(e.  I  ahaB  try  lo  Bike  it  iadia- 
penKbla  la  lha  Md«l. 

W.  T.  PRICE.    1440  Bradwar.  N-  Y.  City 


From  the  "Tanks"  to  Broadway 

if-'iifmw/.r  Jtitm  ffi/r  Mi} 


lo  make  sure  that  the  baxsace  car  on  tbe  mid- 
iiiglit  car  was  full  size,  so  that  all  his  scenery 
could  be  got  in.  as  well  as  his  trunks;  and  he 
had  to  count  bis  "people"  to  5ce  that  all  were 
there,  aiid  to  look  after  the  tickets.  Incidentally, 
he  had  to  write  Pontiac  (he  had  already  tele- 
Kraphcd  the  nunagcr  there  that  he  could  not 
hit  the  date),  and  tell  him  that  the  New  York 
engagetiient  could  not  be  put  off.  The  other 
"tanks"  he  would  notify  later.  There  might  Iw 
luw'»uit$  because  of  his  sudden  canceling  of  all 
these  bookings,  but  they  would  not  amount  to 
much,  niosi  likely.  The  larger  towns  must  l>e 
"lixcd,"  but  the  little  ones  were  used  to  being 
disappointed  and  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  tram  is  only  half  an  hour  late.  The  baggage 
and  scenery  is  go  aboard  at  one  end,  while  the 
company  tumbles  on  at  tlic  other,  and  soon  the 
"Son  of  a  Citin"  eoitipany  is  fairly  on  its  way  lo 
the  metropolis,  kmg  liefore  the  New  York  news- 
papers telling  of  the  awful  failure  of  "Mrs.  Wm- 
terlmry's  Deception"  are  in  the  hands  of  their 
readers. 

"A  Son  of  a  Gun"  opens  at  the  Arcadia  in 
due  course,  and  in  the  laughter  and  anilause 
that  brings  the  curtain  down  at  the  end  of  each 
art  the  weeping  and  wailing  over  the  sad  fate  of 
Mrs.  Wintcrlrary  is  drowned,  which  J.acob  Stciii- 
msn  gjoes  op  to  his  private  room  and  smokes  a 
cigar  in  peace.  Ge«*<'.£  C.  Jrnks. 


;*Anecclotes  of  the  Stage 

(C:'nf,iii,('i/ /..'m  f-Jjr  I1*> 


known  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators 
of  his  day.  In  early  lite  he  had  not  |iaid  es- 
pecial attention  to  the  study  of  elocution  and  he 
relates  how  he  had  been  led  to  a  more  deter- 
mined, practical  coiisiderution  of  it.  One  night, 
after  having  seen  Macready  act,  while  lying 
awake  revolving  in  bis  mijid  the  many  ideas  he 
had  received  front  the  finished  acting  of  tbe  tra- 
gedian and  the  new  light  which  had  been  slieil 
upon  the  author's  langaagc,  be  was  suddenly 
startled  from  his  reverie  and  sprang  from  his 
bed.  The  first  impression  was  tliat  a  terrible 
crime  was  being  committed,  for  prominent  ainidil 
the  unearthly  sounds  which  proceeded  from  the 
apartments  below  the  cry  of  ".Murder!"  had 
struck  upon  his  ear,  apparently  gasped  out  in 
agony.  As  he  listened  the  sounds  seemed  lo  die 
away  in  suppressed,  .viiolhered  tones.  Again  they 
became  distinctly  audible,  and  the  voice  assumed 
a  weird  character  that  seemed  like  the  moanings 
of  distress,  at  one  time  husky,  and  again  hollow 
and  sepulchral,  with  repeated  exclamations  of 
"Sleep  no  morel  sleep  no  morel"  and  "Mur- 
dered I  murdered!" — all  suggesting  a  fearful 
nightmare  struggle.  Astonished  and  bewildered, 
Mr.  Preston  stood  doubting  his  sense  of  hear- 
ing or  the  reality  of  the  disturbing  sounds,  when 
again  came  'Murdered!  murdered!  murdered!" 
in  every  tone  of  the  gamut,  No  longer  doubting, 
lie  sprang  to  theuloor  and  called  loudly  over  tlie 
banisters  to  the  dark  void  below;  "Hallo,  there! 
Iiallo!"  .\  door  opened  and  out  flashed  a  candle 
and  a  nightcapped  head.  Then  came  a  voice  say- 
ing: "Don't  be  alarmed,  sir;  don't  be  alarmed; 
it  is  only  Mr.  Macready,  the  tragedian;  be  is 
dreaming,  or  acting  in  his  sleep,  or  practicing 
the  words  of  his  part.  Don't  be  frightened,  sir , 
we  are  all  used  lo  such  things  here,  air.  We  arc 
all  used  lo  it,  so  don't  be  alarmed"  Tbe  bead 
and  the  candle  disappeared  and  Mr.  Preston 
returned  to  his  bed.  The  next  morning  an  apolo- 
getic note  brought  an  explanation.  The  tra- 
gedian, not  being  satisfied  with  his  treatment  of 
the  murder  scene  in  his  last  performance,  had 
Iwcn  submitting  the  words  "murder"  and  '  mur- 
dered" to  a  kind  of  aspirated  and  husky  utterance 
In  different  degrees,  high  and  low,  and.  becoming 
interested  in  the  trial,  had  forgotten  the  near 
proximity  of  the  other  inmates  of  the  house  and 
had  applied  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  iorce  to 
his  experiments;  and  thus  the  mystery  was  ex- 
plained.   

In  the  tragedy  of  "MacbeUi,"  when  Malcom's 
army  is  seen  a|ipro:iching  the  castle,  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  usurping  thane  rushes  into  his 
presence,  crying  out.  "There  is  ten  thousand — " 
when  he  is  cut  short  by  Macbelh's  conlemptuoiix 
and  indignant  exclamation  of  "Geese,  villain?" 
lo  which  the  messenger  replies,  "Soldiers,  sir." 
Now,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  the  man  came 
on  in  hot  haste  and  said,  "There  is  ten  thou- 
sand— "  when  Macbeth,  turning  fiercely  on  him. 
cried  out,  "Soldiers,  villain?"  "No,"  said  the 
messenger,  in  a  tone  of  bewilderment— "no.  no. 
Geese,  sir!"  and  then  the  two  actors  stood  star- 
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ing  at  line  iihi>:lur  in  lij;iiih.  oiviii;iy,  v^lnlc  [ten]  on 
Im:.iI  of  liiiiKhtrr  burst  {roiii  ilic  auiliciicr,  in 
whicli  the  lf  ji;cdian,  unable  to  preu-rve  his  gnv 
ily,  at  lilt  jiunccl.  Onlcr  having  been  r<'Storr<l, 
an  altritipt  was  Hia<l<:  to  fgo  nn  with  tlic  scene, 
bill  the  firit  hue  to  be  iiltereil  \iy  Mac-bcth  lieiii^ 
ill  rtfcrciuf  to  the  affriglilcd  aivjwarance  "{  the 
iiu-iM-nger.  followed  hy  an  indlKnani  inquiry  as 
to  who  Ok  soldiers  weft,  it  wa«  loo  much  for 
both  aetor  ami  audience ;  the  laugh  recoiumenced 
and  did  nn(  cea^  \intil  the  curtain  fell. 

A  performer  of  the  last  century  named  Wig- 
ncll  was  so  (loelically  iitilincd  llial  he  could  not 
deliver  r%cn  an  urdinarj*  nie-*<age  without  trying 
to  make  blank  verse  of  it.  "Wigiiell."  said  Gar- 
rick,  "why  caii'i  you  sav  'Mr.  Strickland,  your 
cojidt  i%  ready,*  as  un  ordinary  man  would  nay  it. 
and  not  with  the  derlaniatory  pomp  of  Mr.  Ouin 
or  Mr.  Br»)li  when  (ilayini!  l>raiit»?"   "Sir."  said 

toor  \Vi|;n<'ll,  "1  iliouulil  in  that  {lasnage  I  had 
rpl  down  the  jentimenl."  That  he  never  could 
di»;  his  IXoclor  in  ".Macbeth"  was  so  wonderfully 
solemn  thai  Ins  audience  was  always  in  fits  of 
laughter  at  it.  I  hr  old  fashion  oi  speaking  a 
prologue  hid  licrn  set  aside.  One  evening  al 
Covent  Garden  the  curtain  rose  for  a  perform 
ance  of  the  triigedy  of  "Cato."  and  the  play  be- 
gan without  the  usual  poetic  preface.  The  audi- 
ence, jealous  of  their  rights,  set  up  a  shout  of 
"Prologue!  prologue!"  Wijjnell  was  then  on 
the  stage  as  IVrtius,  and  in  hit  fanlaitically 
pomtH^tis  way  had  pronounced  the  opening  pa> 
sage  of  his  pan — 

The  d*»n  it  overcast,  the  niorning  Iitwen, 
And  bcavilr*  wktli  clouili.  bhnRs  on  tbe  day — 

when  he  wan  interrupted  bv  renewed  voctfeia- 
lions  for  the  prologue.  Wignell  would  neither 
depart  from  his  character  nor  leave  the  audience 
without  satisfactory  r.\pl.inatio»,  and  accordingly, 
after  the  wor<l  "day,"  without  changing  featuro^ 
or  lone,  he  solemnly  went  on  with  this  interpola- 
tion : 

lf.ailie«  and  vfntlemen.  Ihrrc  has  mil  Wvn 
For  yvnrs  a  prolomic  »c,oken  to  Ibis  playl — 
TW  sreftt.  fhe  miixinani  day.  b4B  with  the  fate 

Of  Lui>  maj  ul  HMttc. 


Dan  Daly,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  sa>  ^ 
William  G.  Kose,  once  essayed  the  legittniaie. 
All  he  had  to  do  was  to  come  to  the  centre  of  thr 
(UuK  at  a  critical  iiiomcnt  and  shout: 

'T'he  king  is  de.td;  long  live  the  king!" 

When  the  lime  came  .Mr.  I>aly  promptly  as- 
auined  the  correct  dramatic  pose,  but  fur  a  ino 
mcnt  was  sn  agitaleil  thai  wnrils  (ailed  him 
Then  he  bellowed  out  at  the  t"p  of  his  voice: 

"I.cim;  live  ilip  kini!— hc'^  dead!" 


THE  NEW  PLAYS 


vital  and  real.  Itroadway  Jones  is  a  white  light 
spender  who  has  run  ihfuiigh  his  fortune.  An 
uncle  leaves  him  a  successful  chewin|;-guni  fac- 
loO'i  and  it  is  his  intention  to  sell  ii  for  cash 
as  soon  as  possible  that  he  may  continue  his 
spcndlhfift  career  and  that  he  may  also  disen- 
tangle himself  from  his  engagement  to  a  rich  but 
elderly  widow  to  whom  he  has  comniitled  him 
sett  when  his  fortunes  were  at  their  lowest 
There  is  a  stenographer,  however,  who  iHiinti 
out  to  Jones  his  duty.  The  town  will  be  mined 
if  he  sc\U.  for  his  competitors  are  buying  simply 
to  close  down  the  plant.  Then  Jones  shows  the 
man  that  is  within  him;  he  checkmates  all  who 
would  get  the  best  of  him,  advertises  tn  lieat  the 
band  and  runs  his  business  up  to  a  million  a 
year,  eluiles  the  clutches  of  the  widow  and  gives 
every  indication  of  marrying  the  stenographer, 
nbyed  with  a  Ktx>d  <leal  of  youthful  gr,are  by 
\l)rlle  Tannehill.  In  the  bree7y,  good-natured, 
easy-going  Jones  Mr.  Cohan  has  written  for  him- 
seli  a  role  that  fits  him  like  a  glove;  and  as  a 
playwright  he  has  l>eeti  cnnsistmt,  too,  for  he  has 
not  given  himself  all  the  bright  and  willy  lines, 
of  which  there  ale  a  great  number.  Ada  Gil- 
uian's  comic  little  pervonalttv  finds  .an  agreeable 
setting  in  the  grasping  widow,  and  the  star's 
talented  mother  and  father  are  provided  with 
riiles  that  lit  in  well  with  their  human,  whole- 
some identities. 


UTTLE  THRrVTRR.  "Tim  ArrAias  or  Ana- 
Toi."  A  se<iuence  of  episodes  by  Arthur 
Schniuler,    Produced  Oct.  14  with  this  cast: 

Atutol,  Jolin  itsrryniofc:  Mas.  Oswald  V«ike;  Hllnla. 
Mar(ucfil*  CUfb:  ItisnCA.  Usil  Kane:  Mitni.  Dorih 
KrAiw;  Woilrr.  Atfrst]  i|r  D;itli  lUKrartlr,  Katkrrinc 
EiRmcl;  l.'ina.  Isaliclta  l.rs;  Frani,  Allicrt  Ftaftdslr. 

Arthur  Schnitxirr  could  hardly  have  desired 
a  better  stage  than  that  of  the  Little  Theatre  for 
the  productiiin  of  Ins  fascin.ating  transcrijJt  from 
Viennese  life,  "llio  .Afl.iirs  of  .XiuloL"  This 
novel  series  of  dialogues  between  a  young  man. 
whose  vocation  is  being  in  love,  and  five  youns 


A  Proverb  of  Bell  Service 


Once  ujwii  a  time  tlicre  dwelt  on 
the  banks  of  the  holy  river  Ganges  a 
great  sjige,  hy  name  Vishnu-.saniian. 

When  King  Sudarsana  appealed  to 
the  wise  men  to  instruct  his  wayward 
sons,  Vishnii-sarman  undertook  the 
task,  teaching  the  princes  by  means 
of  fables  and  proverbs. 

Among  his  philosophical  sayings 
was  this : 

"To  one  whose  foot  is  covered  with 
a  shoe,  the  earth  appears  alt  carpeted 
with  leather. " 

This  parable  of  sixteen  hundred 
years  ago,  which  applied  to  walking, 
applies  today  to  talking.  It  explains 
the  necessity  of  one  telephone  system, 

American  Telephone  a 


For  one  man  to  bring  seven  million 
persons  together  so  that  he  could  talk 
with  whom  he  chose  would  be  al- 
most as  difficult  as  to  carpet  the 
whtile  earth  with  leather.  He  would 
l)e  hampered  by  the  multitude.  There 
would  not  be  elbow  room  for  anybody. 

For  one  man  to  visit  and  talk  with 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  dis- 
tant persons  would  be  a  tedious,  dis- 
couraging and  almost  impossible  task. 

But  with  the  Bell  System  provid- 
ing Universal  Service  the  old  proverb 
may  be  changed  to  read : 

To  one  who  has  a  Bell  Telephone 
at  his  lips,  the  whole  nation  is  within 
speaking  distance. 

ND  Telegraph  Company 


And  Associated  Companies 

Every  BM  Telephon*  i$  ttie  CenUr  of  tftt  Syt*m. 


Creme 


J.SIMON 
PARIS 


Simon 


Wonderful  preparation  for  the  care  and  beauty  o(  ibe  tkin 

The  Creme  Simon 

asaure*  for  the  complexion  the  briahtne**  and  freahnei*  of  youth 

and  dispenses  entirely  witli  wrinklr^  on  the  face 

SIMON  RICE  POWDER  and  SOAP 

M.  LEVY.  Sole  U.S.  Agent,        15  .nd  17  We.1  Mth  Street.       NEW  YORK 
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GUARANTEED 
^  PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


EVL-ry  day      in  millions  of  homes,  little 
children,  as  well  as  grown-ups,  are  beinfj 
taught  the  joy  of  healthful  Hvin^  and 


bat 
bat 


lin^  in  cleanly,  beautiful  "<$tatidard" 
1  rooms. 


Ornuinr  "SluidiunT  tiourn  fur  tlvr  llonic 
ami  for  Srhonls,  OKicc  UuiUliiiK>.  Public 
InMiluliun*,  or,,  are  iileniificd  by  llir 
Vtnm  anil  Cul<l  Lalirl,  with  the  nrcptioii 
of  one  brand  ot  bath>  bearing  Ihf  Ked  and 
Hlark  Label,  nhtcb,  while  of  the  l>r>l 
qtiality  «(  manufarture,  hare  a  »li);bOy 
Ihinner  enatiielini;.  and  ihu«  meet  tbe  te- 


quirrmentsof  tfao«e  wbo  demand  ^tiindat^ 
quality  at  le«a  expense.  All  *$t6nd«l*ir 
fixtureit.  with  rare,  will  Ia»t  a  lifetime. 
And  iM>  liiturc  ia  genuine  ualtn  il  imn 
Ikt  gaaranirr  labrl.  In  order  to  avoid 
»iibtlitutifMi  of  inferior  lixtures,  ipecily 
'JtaiKjtmT  jroodftin  writinff  (not rerbally) 
and  make  »iire  that  you  %ti  them. 
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N«wf  If  >aBK.Barantir*  ill  JoicT^  Su. 
MnwrfaLCMv.  .  Curtftlne  Bl^. 
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Made  to  ortS*r—tn  t-xactfr  matrh 
the  coior  MHttmw  of  any  room 

"Yo4i  «cltc1  the  color— we'll  make 
the  rtu."  Any  widUt  -Mamkii  up 
to  !•  feet.  Art*  leiuth.  Any  color 
tone— soil  aiuJ  suboacd.  or  briEht 

tnd  ^IrvkinS-  OriEinaj,  liti^iviOuil, 
»rli»tic.  (Jit:ni!ied.  I\ift  i:^ 
camfl>  hiir.  tiperllT  wr.wn  il 
i.inrt  notKt,  Wnle  for  colc-r  card. 
Oriler  ibrough  your  furoiiber. 

Thrmtd  Of  Thrum  Workshop 
Atttmrn,  S»w  York 


Face  Powder  ^  ^ 


AUTUMN  GLORY 

Triumphantly  lullow*  summer  sunihinr  and  Na- 
•"'-isaf  hfrbcit.  I.ABLACHE 
umphs  over  wind  aitd  sun. 

IJiicerning    women  everjr- 
w  liere  appreciate  it»  ralue  in 
prepiring  for  the  wxial  re- 
quiremenls  ci(  winter.  Invi- 
I  iible  adherent, dependable 

ThTin.i  i...Ui.ii.tiiMi.  mnii.nrhiit. 

fr     it,4iL  1       I I., 11.x*  IK'IM  M>||] 
•imiukll,.  ,v,..  /  j.^.        „  ,„^^v  t^j. 
BEN.  I-EVY  CO 


Jtir?!?^"™"  THE  FACE 


Beauty  by  Exercising  Facial  Mu*cle« 

Evrry  Woman  Know*  that  Pbyiical  Culluie  rrdom 
youthlul  ciulliim  and  health  to  the  body.  K<thfyn  Mwray. 
who  hw  had  more  expoience  la  tha  work  th«n  any  oiKet 
wonMn  in  Europe  or  AmencA.  ha*  appltrxl  iha  pnnriple  to 
the  inuidrfl  of  lh«  Face,  (.rrfn-tintE  a  tcirnluhc  lyflem  olFaeial 
Pkyiical  Caltvt  wlm  h  inlarrt  yrnahful  eipf^ioci,  {<in- 
tout  and  KriiJtliy  ftrtlmeu  lo  tbe  Face  ui  ibe  tmmt  aurM 
defTM.     Wh  >y>tem  remefies,  lemovet  and  pfrtrot*. 

'Xra.ri  rx"  «tl.  Hmlmw,  )•  CU.t.  .>J  N>rt 

!>nmm  Dtmt  Fnira     WUkr.d       Ttlln  <l>rk> 

hba  Munay't  BimA  "Face  »m4  Fifara"  Irtb  ftow  young 
women  <aA  aahaaca  and  prctarvt,  and  older  women  rtalare. 
lairial  iM^uTy.  No  one  ia  loo  old  to  bcoeht.  Tbii  book 
•Im>  di^ribei  Splendid  New  Phrvcal  Cukure  Coune  far 
Ikt  kady  aad  tse  far  ckiMrs.  Write  for  »  today.  Fraa. 

KATHRYN  MURKAY 
Dapl.  Kit,  417  S.  Durban  St.  CHICAGO 


women  wliu  iurilicr  his  amative  circer,  demands, 
above  all  clie,  the  KitinK  of  an  in(ini.ate  theatre. 
.\n  account  uf  Schnililer'a  wurk  has  already  beeii 
given  in  tbeM'  pagex.  .Ml  that  needf^  to  lie  adrled 
here  is  that  the  stajiini;  at  the  Little  Theatre, 
willi  its  allentioii  lu  detail,  that  ii  neither  exag- 
gerated nnr  lalmriiiua.  left  nothing  to  lie  desired, 
and  gave  the  spectator  that  feeling  of  complete 
saliifactioii  which  comes  fruin  viewing;  anything 
that  bears  the  imprint  of  a  maaler  hand  if  the 
American  audience  Hnds  its  moral  sen!^ibilitie» 
shocked  by  these  risqui  episodes,  it  is  because  il 
alkiwi  itself  to  take  them  veriously.  If  it  does 
not  appreeiate  the  subtle  wit  atid  the  delicate 
satire  of  the  play,  it  is  cither  because  it  is  not 
understood  or  bcouw  the  actors  did  not  quite 
^ucceeil  in  infusing  into  their  performanee  the 
\'iennesc  flavor. 

There  was  Tmcssc  and  polish  in  the  acting 
throughout,  and  eijiecially  in  the  work  of  Doris 
Keane,  who,  as  the  conscienceless  and  carefree 
Mimi  of  the  opera,  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
the  weathcrcot'k  heart  of  the  hero,  merited  the 
most  spontaneous  applause  from  her  audience, 
though  Mr.  Barrymore  displayed  well  the  fas- 
cination and  the  inconsequentiaJity  of  Analol.  he 
never  succeeded  in  makins  an  .Austrian  b«n- 
Hvam  and  collector  of  a  romantic  past  out  of  a 
prosaic,  itiatter-of-fact  .\inerican.  The  monotony 
of  his  voice  and  gesture  helped  to  foil  his  good 
attempts.  The  playing  of  Oswald  Ynrke  in  the 
difficult  role  of  the  foil  for  the  hero,  though 
synipathetic  and  iniclligciil,  gave  rise  lo  lite  con- 
jecture that,  had  he  portrayed  Max  in  greater 
contrast  to  Anatol.  he  would  have  made  hm« 
more  convincing.  Miss  Marguerite  Gark  was  so 
excee^lingly  exquisite  as  Hilda  that  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  shock  to  learn,  later,  that  she  had 
found  her  happiness  in  marrying  a  milkman. 


KNICKF.RHOCKF.R.  'Oh!  Oh!  DruniNE." 
Musical  comedy  in  three  acts,  founded  on  the 
l-rench  farce.  "Villa  Primrose."  by  Georges  Berr 
and  Marcel  (iuillctnaud  Book  and  lyrics  by  C. 
.M.  .S.  McLellan.  music  by  Ivan  Caryll.  Produced 
on  September  y>  with  this  cast: 

ColoiwI  Ponipoanct,  Frank  Doane;  Fernandc  Lila  Ben- 


ton:  Blum,  1j.  I'lennctt  Olass:  A  Hall  Porter,  Jofan  Fair- 
bania;  Victor  Totibeau,  Scott  Welik:  Jacqueline,  Flor- 
ence Geneva;  I'ulu,  Dolljr  AUitt:  Antoinette.  Edytbe 
Taytoi;  Auijiiilioc  May  Day;  Lulu,  Dototby  Quiaitclle; 
DIsUQSuette.  Eunice  Ma<^y;  Lx>uu  Gtaoux.  George 
!^1uaf1  CLrt.tic;  A][>>ioiue  I1i>iichi>*ir,  Kraiik  Ifclntyre: 
Dclphinr,  tiraor  EdmeniJ:  Finetle,  Mililrnl  Uaaiuoit; 
lLiml>uula,  Octavia  Bro»ke:  Vncle  Noel  Jnlilteau.  l^eorae 
A.  Beaoe:  l^lucbanl,  Alfred  Fisher:  Sircone,  Stella 
Hoban;  Madaoftc  Bax.  Ilelnt  kaymooil;  Loui»r.  Tolly 
Bowman;  Lucie.  Jessie  Howe;  Jeanne.  Ethel  Mtllaril; 
Blanche,  DonMby  Langdon. 

If  we  must  have  musical  comedy,  let  it  be  good 
of  its  kind.  "Oh!  Oh!  Delphine"  11  naughty,  but 
■t  is  decidedly  amusing  and  full  of  that  French 
spirit  and  dash  which  at  one  time  made  Parisian 
farces  famous  all  over  the  world.  It  is  gay  and 
tuneful  with  especially  good  lyrics:  in  fact. 
Messrs.  C.  M.  S.  McLellan  and  Ivan  Car)ll  m.ny 
be  said  to  have  scored  again  with  another,  "The 
Pink  Lady."  The  piece  made  an  unquestionable 
hit,  and  it  deserves  to  succeed  because  it  is  well 
put  on  and  entertaining  throughout.  The  plot 
concerns  an  artist  with  six  models,  all  of  whom 
pose  for  his  picture,  "Venus  Rising  From  the 
Waves."  There  is  a  comic  opera  colonel,  a  mili- 
tary lady  killer,  and  two  wronged  wives  who  love 
each  other's  respective  husband,  a  wonderful  par- 
rot, and  a  dark-eyed  Persian  girl  whose  knowl- 
edge of  Fnglish  IS  confined  to  one  word,  'car- 
pets," and  who  when  she  wishes  to  say  "I  love 
>  ou"  whispers  "Allaballa  Goo-oo."  There  are  many 
other  characters  who  contrilmte  to  the  general 
fun,  and  Frank  Mclntyre,  who  plays  Alphonse 
llouchotte.  is  a  host  in  himself.  He  keeps  the 
audience  laughin)^  all  the  lime  and  has  a  number 
iif  g<x>d  songs.  Hie  ditty,  "Why  Shouldn't  You 
Tell  Me  That."  put  the  house  in  an  uproar,  and 
■'Everything's  At  Home  Except  Your  Wife '  made 
an  equally  stnuig  appeal.  Frank  iJoane  was 
amiKing  as  the  Colonel.  Grace  Ednxjnd  was 
•  harming  as  Delphine  and  Octavia  Broske  pic- 
turesque as  the  Persian  cari>et  seller.  The 
chums  and  stage  settings  were  unusually  attr^- 
tive.  No  such  collection  of  pretty  girls  have 
liten  seen  on  the  local  stage  in  years. 


FULTOM.  "Jt'Ni;  MAi>NiLii3."  Play  in  three 
acts  by  Henry  Kitchell  Webster.  Produced  on 
September  2$  with  this  cast: 

Frederick  II.  Ilollls.  Fxlaard  Emery;  Mrs  Hollis. 
Helen  Tiacy;  Kalhetinc  HolUk  Adelaide  Nowak;  Fred- 
rrick  II.  Hollii,  Jr..  A.  Hyllnn  Allrp;  Koberl  PteldiOB. 
t'kArlea  Waldron;  Mrn.  Tbomh«riniBk,  Hcdwia  Keicker; 
June  Thornboroiigh.  Renee  Kellj:  Janitor.  P.  w.  Perry. 

Henry  Kilcltell  Welistcr.  the  author  of  this 
'  moilrrn  play,"  is  a  novelist.  He  has  much  to 
li  am  before  he  wins  spurs  as  dramatist.  I  le  start  s 
with  what  is  meant  for  a  bold  and  daring  idea. 
.•\s  a  prologue  off  the  stage  a  wom.in  gives  her- 
self to  a  man  for  a  period  of  ten  days.  At 
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REAKfAST 


(OCOA 


There  is  no  mistaking  tlie  delicious,  distinc- 
tive flavor  of  Maillard'*  Cocoa — attributable, 
not  to  any  one  speciiic  process  or  treatment, 
but  tlue  solely  to  the  wonderful  thoroughness 
of  the  entire  method  of  selection,  preparation 
and  manufacture.    It's  "a  treat." 

MailUid't  Vanilla  Cbecalata  posHS»9  in  a  marked 
d«gr«  tht  rart  nualitifs  found  only  In  chocolatrt  o( 
the  bighcit  siamlaril  uf  cxocllcnce. 

At  IjtailKf  Drahn 


it3Stk 
Slml 


CHOCOLATES.  BONBONS.  FRENCH  BONBONNIERES 
Aftttnoon  lea  strceJ  in  tht 
LvncAfvn  HeUatirantt  lhr«  to  «tS 


Clement 


12  West  33rd  Street 


New  York 


Originator  of  exclusive  styles  in 

Hair  Goods 

RAY  LATEST 
itylet  in  hair  goodi 
and  ready-made 
coiSuraare  now  ready. 

A  cafl  at  my  titop  wiS 
reveaJ  the  indit'idualily 
and  Kjperiorily  of  these 
exclusive  creations. 

May  I  have  the  plettuie 
of  proving  these  diims 
by  ihowmg  you  my 
goods. 

I  have  just  imported 
(rem  Paris  a  fine  iclcc- 
tioQ  of  hair  omammts, 
combi,  pins,  barcitcs, 
perfumes,  etc. 

Vouf  inspection  solidleJ 

HAIR  COLORING 

My  new  discovery.  "Liquid  Henna."  is  a  new  Haimless  proceH,  easy 
to  apply  to  one's  self.    Succeia  guaranteed.    Price  $2.00. 

I  alio  manufacture  a  coloring  that  will  permanently  dye  ike  eye- 
brows.   Price.  $2.00. 

SpacKMii,  airy  rooms  with  natural  daybght  for  appiicalioo  and 
KdAcatiocis  of  hair  coloring  by  French  experts  only. 

Booklet  sent  on  request. 


French  Furniture 

/or  i/ie 

Sleeping  Chamber 

]URKLY  the  ideal 
furnishings  for  the 
Sleeping  Chamber 
should  carry  with 
them  not  alone  an  air  of  rest- 
ful quietude  but  a  touch  ot 
fastidious  gaiety. 

These  blithesome  qualities 
may  be  found  expressed  to 
perfection  in  those  of  our  Re- 
productions which  simulate  the 
French  Furniture  of  the  period 
of  Louis  X\'I— (^ane-panclled 
Bedsteads  and  graceful  Tables 
dc  Toilette,  comfort  offering 
Bergeres  and  cushioned  C^haises- 
Longucs. 

Our  Furniture  is  to  be  seen  only  in  one 
or  other  of  the  Twelve  CJalleries  we  devote 
to  its  display  in  New  York. 

We  have  no  agents  and  no  brancti  establish- 
ments. Write  us  for  our  interesting  liooki 
handsomely  illustrated  with  etchings  "The 
House  and  Its  Plenishing." 

Furniture  Obmpany 

ltVt.oW.rt1    HATED  0 

34  and  36  West  Thirty-second  Street 
New  York 

H.WII'TON  SHOPS 
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Of,  *  ttnJiwmi  at  »rJJtii  jnnr 


AFftESH  Radiant  Complexion 


THF.  woman  of  twiay  i>  out  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  has  a  hundred 
dutic*i  and  inccrc&ti  cumiurrd  to  (hr 
on*'5  her  molhrr  had.  yet  must  took 
fresh  and  rented  at  the  end  of  a  bu!%y, 
trying  day. 

Va  attain  ihi*  rllccl,  alMolittrly /A^  nwint  im< 
ponani  itrni  i*  m  frr^h,  rjijioiil  c«>«npIr)(io». 
Kill  >>-iij  will  tifiil  ihjt.  »9  )itM  cx|Kmr  yt>»i 
•kin  to  tlie  wiiiil  and  iltiM,  to  laiiKuc  and 
Btfaiii,  it!  it  ■  c  Hot  I  lo  rrtitt  il  jcrsdually  Ix- 
cnmn  lnu|[hcned  and  nunirnrd.  Tliii  ia 
vrhy  the  akin  on  ynur  fare  become*  «o  diHer- 


rrii  ill  irxtMif  limn  the  Tc*t  nf  youf  skin 
whii'h  i»  prptn-ted. 

A  protrcrtiiij;  rrram  hat  beffwne  an  abw 
lule  nrrr«»iiv.  Vanitiiinj*  Cream  coniahua 
famout  kkifi-mfirninK  iitKredJent  whirh  U 
wondrrfuHv  ftnhrtiitij^tuthetkin.  Anappli- 
cation  III  X'ani»liiit|c  Cream  %i\r*  ynuriikin 
an  ex<{iti!tiie  tini^h.  amtlkylnnr  likeaha^iyS 
»kin.  Any  »kin  rrspnniU  to  i)  nuiekly  at»<l 
U  caiily  brf>ii|:ht  hark  (<•  the  hiillianiy  anil 
traiMparent  drlirary  yuuth.  Bv  usini;  it, 
the  vrbnie  (our  i>i  your  >kin  will  lie  hright- 
enrd,  rtrarrd  and  made  more  soHly  brilliant 
in  ot>lorini;. 


Porvd's  Extract  (pmpatxy's 

Vanishing  Cream 


Pond**  Extract  for 
Bum*.  BruU«*,  Cola 


Piiml'*  Fxirari 
lirrn  liKil  for  »i»ly 
yrai*  fi>r  rverydav 
injurir*.  Mmt  uf  ui  ran  temrmber  many 
tH.'cafiii>ti«  wlico  havini;  tl  ai-ailable  bas 
»aved  buur*  of  ftuflcrinj:.  (iet  a  bo4i1e  in- 
day.  You  will  he  Mtrprited  how  frt«|iienily 
voii  will  UM  it. 


tftom  and  Airt^  lam^  imh-rti/w 
miitf  »'4^'A  rfitt*ai  imzn  iitf^-f  t^f  ^r,n/' 


Try  Tli«e  Product*  On  retiurit,  we  wilt 
at  our  £xpenie  ""^'l  "mple»f>f  both 

Pond'i  F.xiraci  and 
\'ani»liinfr  Cream.  Upon  rrrript  of  4c  in 
siampk  we  will  tend  an  caira  \»t^t  trial 
tube  ol  Vanikhins  Ctram.  AddtCM  The 
Pond'a  Fviraci  Cnmpanv.  Dct»l.  T,  131 
Hudw>n  Street,  New  York. 

■/(•>  of  Ih*  PtttJ't  /  rfr^-f  C'*Mpanp. 
UtTf  lit*  iiiSf*n»t  fnmi  t>rifr«4«y  ;iir- 
^V/  p*tp<t*mtu^.     Il'hs  Mil/  try  tkrm  f 


The  "Differ 4' fit"  Cigarette 


Branils  nujr  com* 
And  t>ran(]»  nmy  go 
But  I  HID  on  forever. 

THE  SURBRUG  COMPANY.      N.»  York 


The  aging  of  a  cocktail  is  as  nec- 
essary to  f>erfect  flavor  as  the 
aj^infr  of  wine  or  whisky. 
The  delicious  flavor  and  aroma  of 

Club  Cocktails 

i.i  due  not  alone  lo  the  pri'ci^e 
blending  of  tlie  choicest  liqtmrs 
ol>t;iina1>Ie.  but  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  softened  to  mellowness 
by  aKine  before  bottlint;. 

/<t  t^f-tf  Mfi'ir/*  <r,icktd  it* 

RefuM  SulMtitulM 

AT  ALL  DBiLBKS 
ii.  r.  HiilBLtilN  &  RRO..  Suit  Pr<i|M. 


m 


ihf  rxpiralion  they  arc  lo  part,  never  lo  »ee 
i.icli  uiIkt  again  and  no  quritions  are  to  be 
i^kml.  A  I'hild  ii  born  of  ihi>  uninn  and  as  the 
|/lny  brgins  slip  is  Iwcntj'-two  years  old.  Her 
iimhcr  1.1  secretary— salar>'  fufioo  a  year — to  a 
r.LiUvay  magnate.  wiMjse  &on  is  in  love  with 
Jiini-.  ;i«  th«  fruit  ot  the  lt:iiv>n  is  railed.  But 
.Mr§.  .MaKn.ilr  is  jealous  and  has  Mrs.  Thom- 
''•>it>ui:li'A  |)a<tt  inijtiirrd  into.  Of  course,  no  mar- 
riARe  rFrnlicate  i»  forllicoming,  wfiile  matter* 
utt  a  fiinln-r  twist  when  it  turns  out  that  the 
-uii<ir  fur  the  hand  of  Katherine  Mollis,  the 
itinKnatc't  daughter,  in  nrme  other  than  the  lover 
•  if  X'ars  ago  and  the  father  of  June^  Hut  he  "per- 
■n-'-  hiitisi'If  like  a  gentleman,"  rcsuhioc  ia  a 
lar  case  of  niuch-ado-abuul-nolhiiig,  and  a 
/uifnl  evasion  of  a  complication  based  on  a 
i:ratuitoiisly  unhealthy  and  far-fetched  propo.i- 
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1I.\RRIS  "Sncvt"  Play  in  three  act* 
Ji'hii  T.  .Mclnlyre.  Produced  on  September 
-.tiih  Llii^  cast: 

Tom.  Ali>l.i'<ii  Eltiicr;  SUrr.  Arnold  Dllj:  riki!.  Ed- 
i«.iT,t  Mi-\V«iIr;  liin  KiUpatTlek.  Ilsrnr  MtMrtSi  t'airtAin 
I'll/rr.  William  VValllirr;  MMy,  Jfae|iUM  Victor:  lirm 
llniwn,  Jillij  WiUiiII. 

In  s(iiie  of  his  eecentricities  and  occasional 
inaniKrisiiiv  tlirrc  is  a  (treat  deal  of  the  real 

irtim  in  ,\rn»ld  Daly.  It  requires  his  daring 
.md  contidence  in  himself  to  come  before  his 
jxiblic  33  a  star  in  a  play  like  "Steve."  The 
iiile  n>le  i<>  a  grafter,  not  a  political  one,  bill 
ju-1  the  «*>rt  of  ne'er-ilo-well  who  sponges  on  his 
li:ir<l-working  brother,  makes  a  stiS  bluff  about 
I  til'  lug  things  he  is  ^oing  lo  do,  and  is  the  itlol 
<<f  an  indiscrtminating  molhrr.  Engaged  to 
Mull)-,  »lio  has  been  a  member  of  the  Brown 
l:MUM:hnl<l  since  a  child,  he  is  planning  an  elatv 

.r;iie  honeymoon.  But  he  has  no  cash,  and  so 
lie  |>ut5  it  u|>  to  his  brother  to  save  him  from 
rtnn,  ailcKinK  that  he  is  an  eml>erzlcr.  and  that 
pill  st.ires  him  in  the  face.  The  brother  draws 
.  II  tlic  funds  nf  a  union  of  which  he  is  treasurer, 
I  i:i  I*  iaicd  in  time  from  the  conwijiiences  of 
hiv  ill  ailvisril  kindness.  Steve  is  shown  tip  in 
l<i<>  tnir  lii{ht,  and  Molly  begins  to  see  that  she 
!:as  wasted  her  afTcctions  on  the  wrong  brother. 


S)TH  STRF.F.T.  "The  BaiTr."  Play  in  three 
uii  by  Frederic  .■\moUI  Krumiuer,  Produced  on 
I  iciobcr  8  with  this  cast: 

Uotio^tl  RDgvrs,  Tmefl  Okndinidnf ;  Milk  Ko9tr», 
Kulli  .Slirplcy;  Dobbic.  Slepbcn  Davit;  Xtrs.  Pop*,  llf- 
iricft  L^ctttti  AUl-c  Pope,  Etiitl  Clayton;  F.mersofi  HalL 
Willanl  Kal>rrl»nii;  Jaxnes  llfcnnan.  Net]  Morao. 

"The  Brute"  does  not  require  detailed  contid- 
■  ration,  although  we  thinlc  it  is  fair  to  tay 
that  il  IS  not  an  uninteresting  play  in  its  de- 
'.lils.  I  he  story  is  not  pleasing,  and  il  is  difficult 
I  >  »re  wherein  its  author,  plainly  a  man  of  ideas 
-lunks  It  may  itiilruct.  A  young  wife,  tired  of 
l.c  drudgery  and  comparative  iioverty  of  her  life 
:ii  a  flat,  is  alKiiit  to  elope  with  a  man  who  can 
-..il>ply  her  with  luxury.  She  confesses  to  her  st*- 
ti  r,  who,  after  .itlrmitting  to  dissuade  her  from 
her  piir|>osr.  t>tit  agreeing  to  remain  silent  about 
llie  matter,  sjys  tu  her  that  she  needs  a  good 
Ix-aling  lo  bring  Iter  to  her  senses.  Before  the 
vounB  wife  cm  carry  out  her  resolution  a  lawyer 
is  anniiuiiced.  and  in  the  presence  of  the  hotsse- 
hold  the  husband,  the  sister  and  the  mother, 
reads  the  will  of  the  man  in  question,  wlio  has 
met  death  suddenly.  'ITic  large  fortune  of  this 
man  has  been  left  to  the  dweller  in  the  flat.  The 
hitsliand  consents  to  the  acceptance  of  the  (tift. 
but  will  make  no  u<e  of  it  for  himself.  In  the 
next  act  the  young  man  engaged  to  the  sister  via- 
its  tlie  family,  now  living  in  ostcntatioiu  luxury, 
and,  not  knowing  the  identity  of  the  woman  who 
has  received  the  fortune,  tells  the  hasband  of 
the  story  that  he  has  heard  about  the  will  The 
huslund  tears  up  a  ciieck,  the  first  he  has  been 
prevailrd  on  by  his  wife  to  accept  from  her.  and, 
seizing  his  child,  a  hoy,  leaves  his  wife  and  her 
line  bouse  without  ceremony.  Later  the  wife  comes 
lo  the  old  Hat,  where  the  husband  is  lirinc  with 
■heir  boy,  to  negotiate  for  his  possession  and  to 
induce  her  husband  to  reconsider  matters  and 
live  with  her  again.  He  refuses  unless  she  will 
give  up  the  fortune.  She  refuses;  for  her  part 
she  will  surrender  it,  but  it  must  be  kept  for  the 
Itoy.  With  this  declaration  she  is  about  to  leave 
the  room,  her  suggestion  having  been  rejected. 
He  calls  her  l>ack,  tears  the  rope  of  pearls  from 
her  neck,  announcing  that  she  shall  remain  with 
him  and  give  up  every  cent  of  the  money  to 
charily  or  otherwise.  He  has  subdued  her  by 
asserting  his  mastery— the  brute.  It  is  simply  an 
unpleasant  play. 


GLOBE.  'The  CHAtmr  Giat-"  Music  ptajr 
in  three  arts.  Libretto  and  lyrics  by  Kdward 
Pcple,  added  lyrics  by  Melville  Alexander,  and 
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music  by  Victor  Holliendcr.  Produced  on  Oc- 
tolvr  2  with  this  out : 

Dcckv.  BiMUxn  Scrlcy;  Moc,  lltnry  Finli:  Mri  lli>|> 
MU,  Kav  Coi;  Ddectivc  French,  lierbcrt  Demon;  Van 
liodea,  D.  L.  Iton;  "Dllly"  Uiiul.  ('.  Maflun  H»fi>e; 
RoBcmary,  ftlAric  Flyno;  Odicrr  "MA,"  K«l«aril  lUkrr; 
VnU  Virfs.  Olive  FarHo;  Harry  Hiiittinsn,  Harry  Tur- 
P«b;  Jervnriak  HuptHnc,  RaI(»Ii  Hen;  fhenib.  Maftter 
Alirerl  Turner;  Seraph,  Matter  Allan  Turner 

The  libretto  and  lyrics  ()(  "The  Chanty  Girl" 
are  frtMti  a  dramatist  of  f,nmv  di^tinclion.  Gd- 
vkard  IVpIc;  and  it  ii  not  unlikely  that  this  was 
the  amiable  author's  first  experience  with  the  dif- 
ficulties af  cxmlic  <i|irra,  with  the  composer,  the 
siaice  manafter  and  the  leadinii  actors  in  turn 
directiPK  him  what  tn  do  and  when  tu  do  it.  At 
all  e%-ciits.  there  arc  altcriiatirifi%  of  rea»onable- 
ncM  and  inaptm'^s  in  the  conduct  nf  the  5ttir>'. 
The  story  liegins  with  the  promise  of  sumdhinf! 
in  the  nature  uf  "The  Ueilc  of  New  York."  the 
lieai'cnly  clad  salvation  la»sie«  suicge^tinK  con~ 
»ideralilc  novelty;  hut  the  story  soon  turns  to  the 
alTairs  of  a  |H'r>nn.  a  leading  person  tRalpli 
llcr<).  wIm»c  rich  wife  has  cut  oil  his  allowance, 
wherein-  he  is  forced  to  make  a  living  as  a  clair- 
voyant. We  arc  soon  IntriKliiced  to  his  luxurious 
parlors  t»f  |Hilite  ileception.  The  conteily  of  it 
fails,  although  ripportunittes  are  ahiindant  The 
resources  of  Mr  ller^  as  a  comedian  are  too  old 
and  limited.  alllioiiKh  in  grimace  and  certain  od- 
dities all  his  own  he  amuses  for  a  little  while. 
His  humor  and  his  devices  are  too  artificial.  The 
police  appear  suddciil>,  .iiid  he  disappears  through 
a  trap  dfior  smoking  a  ciKarctte.  The  pc^sibilitirs 
of  the  action,  if  .Mr,  I'nilc  had  hroiiuht  unity  into 
the  two  stories.  miKht  have  made  a  very  inter- 
estinf;  entertainment.  As  it  is,  the  o|x'ra  follows 
no  given  line  and  is  made  up  of  theatrical  scraps 
Miss  Kav  Cox  has  a  scene  in  an  aeroplane  driven 
by  the  husband  in  dis^uiM'.  tier  Kyrations  of 
fright  as  the  machine  ascenils  anrl  ch-st-eniU.  after 
an  exp'oston.  amiise  after  a  fashion.  The  song* 
and  dances  arc  pleasing,  but  the  oiK-ra  lacks  con- 
sisteiscy  and  sustained  intt•^e^t  a*  a  whrde;  in  its 
<letails  of  production  and  in  the  personality  of 
many  of  its  performers  it  has  the  usual  at- 
tractiveness of  the  comic  opera  of  the  day. 


CRITF.RION.  "T.s.vTALi«i.\<.  Tosisiv."  _  Mus- 
ical comedy  in  three  acts  from  the  Frencli. 
Horik  by  Michael  Morton  and  I'aiil  (iavaiilt.  lyr- 
ics by  .\drian  Rois  music  by  Dr.  hlugo  Felix. 
)*rodiice<l  on  <  Kclolier  i  with  this  cast : 

l*Nul  Nirrmanil.  (trorile  Aliil^rkcin;  l*j*ltiit  llernllr. 
|n)in  Park;  L.OUH  rainvail,  R<il»er1  rUkini   Arioliilc  Min 


Suinl,  Dallu  WeK-.nl;  Km.  Harry  rUrke;  llerlor  lie 
DUfac  Ipeoc,  tJnpali!  Hall;  Twpel.  I'.ilWrt  T«-nnnnl; 
Bcriere.  Botiby  Nrwnian;  I'aMniir.  taeir  Sayre;  "Tnmmv." 
Elintielli  Urin;  Julie.  Iloroltiy  WeWi;  (  ecile.  Pe(x> 
Fneayth;  Flerise.  Valleaua  Ulintl;  Zto.  Franre*  RivS 
mHa;  Aniuk.  Martarel  l.jin||tt<in;  t'elrnle.  Ma<lehne  Ilur 
rison. 

The  Story  of  "Tantalizing  Tommy  '  is  from  the 
farce  used  by  Marie  Poro  a  season  or  two  ago. 
ingenious,  at  times  amusing,  Imt  somewhat  lack- 
ing in  material  for  snslaineil  interest  for  three 
acts.  N'everthelc'S,  it  is  as  effective  in  its  action 
as  the  original  piece,  "The  Richest  Girl  "  "The 
idea  of  the  piece  is  piipiant  enough.  .\  very  rich 
girl,  hampered  with  attention  and  with  every- 
thing at  iicr  comnianil.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
breaking  down  of  her  automobile  near  a  ctmntry 
loilge.  finds  a  young  bachelor,  averse  to  and  «n- 
accnstomed  to  wonieii,  on  whiHn  her  blai>dish- 
nwnts  are  thrown  away.  1  he  rich  girl  is  a  Tom- 
bo}',  and  after  a  series  of  adventures  with  the 
object  of  her  pursuit  she  succeeds  in  wakinf^  him 
lip  and  inspiring  him  lo  animated  love,  nimble 
dancing  and  enihusiaitic  vms  Miss  F.lii!.ilieth 
Brice  was  this  enterprising  niischietmaker,  with 
many  pleasing  ((Ualities,  but  more  amiable  than 
(pirited,  after  the  manner  of  a  Tomboy.  There 
was  no  lack  of  agreeable  «ongs  and  duets,  "tlh. 
Go  Away."  "Just  Like  Vou."  "I  Am  a  TomtHiy," 
"Ziri."  "Vf>u  Oon't  Know,"  "Irish  Stew,"  "This 
ami  Tliat  and  the  llther,"  Jii»t  wherein  the  «|iera 
falls  short  it  would  l>c  <lifficnll  to  define  -iser- 
haps  in  continuity  of  interest  and  in  consistenc)'. 


.\STOR,  "Thb  Woman  H.sihi.-n."  Oiwretta  in 
three  acts  from  the  German  of  "I  tie  Frauenfres- 
iier,"  liy  Leo  Stein  and  Karl  Lindaii.  .American 
book  and  l\ric»  by  George  V.  Hiibarl.  music  by 
F.dmund  K>5ler-  IVodticcd  on  Octolnr  7  with 
the  following  cast: 

Titly  vnn  F-tierlurtll.  Ditty  faaUet;  IUrone»»  F.ber- 
hardt.  Mra,  Stnan  RtilMM>n:  l-'rau  »-on  Kreger.  lan» 
Blisa;  Jennie,  Amelia  Rme;  Kellir.  Helen  Latlen:  Fran 
•»n  Aallanrler.  Fl«a  Want;  S|Hl<Li.  I>an  MarWe:  r«1 
Uetwohl.  rws  W,  Kai>(n>»n;  <  «nt.  «<lineM>.  Srile  M- 
wards:  Ilerr  Pfhiier.  AlVrl  Ma<lilin:  Uaion  Sileer.  Rert 
(  raaasnan:  Uerr  Zimmer.  Herl»rl  Cnmioii;  Lieul  W« 
nee,  Artkur  J.  Snyder:  Ilerr  Otiermitler,  Harry  L^itaru 
Herr  Kru|i|>,  Walter  P  Hearne;  Majnr  yon  K»»rnt.ui«. 
tA'aller  l^orecxe:  r»mil!o.  In^h  Sanlley;  Li.rtl  Kyer- 
We.  LesUe  Kcnyou;  Marie  Wilton.  Sallie  Fithrr. 

The  growing  recognition  of  the  absurdity  and 
(utility  of  comic  <viHfa  without  some  kind  of  a 

OKKAT  BIAK  kPKIKO  WATEK 
M  ctt.  p«r  eat*-*  glaM-at«pptr>tt  bgtUaa 


Ideal  Town  Car  For  Society  Women 

The  New  Four  P«i««nger  Electric  With  Four  S«p*r* 
•l«  SmU  mnd  Full  Vi«w   Ab««d  For  iko  Orirar 

Abtotul«  mdfp^ndrace  nf  ctt«atfc«(*  -  nf  ^^K^  nl  gai  car  tnHiblcs — 
Mtalwtion  ol  driving  ■  c«i  m  nmrplwm  that  it  atway*  crralr^  a  ■ygaTion  — 
a  cai  witli  lottf  wfkwate  mta,  ifMcioui  and  koxunotML  thnr  of  which  arr 
lofwraril  wilh  the  (ourlh  a  **  cavf  coma  "  in  front  at  the  n|hl — to  thai  \h» 
drivrt  haa  a  lull  new  aheaii  liom  iKe  iMsal  left  kaAcl  ttm  leil.    All  yuan  m 

The  Silent  Waverley  Limouaine-Foar 


AjUmI  to  Am  ttmJf^. 


|kHiK«v«  Mil  imtitf  sr* 


imI       tS^'mumA  yfciwwy  lhal  i 


THE  WAVERLEY  COMPANY 

117  &.  East  St..  Uiluai^lii.  Ui.       Cliica(o  BlaiKk    ZOOS  Micliliu  A 
Kev  ToetiCily  Braack  -Rm  511.  17IH  troa^ay 


FlWtnc  Yw  Book,  ft  (b  |uB«- 

rmt.  lB«Mhn  i»tih  ihc  W«««Wt gl  tii'i  f M lia*.  aM 
•MfMraM' 

Fnv  va  trvftm.  M  n  aUa  M  C-HM^fW 
tulia.  Awowa  tAh  tm^mm       •  W»* iM<w» » 


Wistaria  3Ii»$som 


Vantine'a  Neweat 
and  Mott  Delightful 
Perfume  ! 


Has  all  the  fresh  fragrance  of  the  Wistaria  Blossom  its«H  as  it  airily 
sways  on  its  stem  in  ibe  warm  Sprini;  air.  Its  delicate  odor  has  at  last 
been  caucht  and  (llstillc<i.  and  faithfully  reproduced,  in  Kxiract,  Si.oo and 
$t.r5:  Toilet  Water,  $i.oo,  and$i.5o;  Sael.et,  75c;  Toilet  rowdcr,.«5c. 

Other  captivattDK  Vantir.eoilors— Sandalwood,  ("orylopsis.  Geisha  Flowers,  Lotus 
Flower,  Mikado.  Also  manulacturers  nf  Geisha  DisappcarinK  Cream.  India  Pearl 
Tooth  i'owder,  Geiaha  Nail  Stone,  Kutch  Sandalwood  lalcum,  Orienul  Cold  Cream. 
Vanline's  Oilmul  Toilet  Ijiaunci  air  f.ir  u|e  l.y  beit  slneei.    IjonV  (or  tlie 

4>n  b'lx  anil  lalx-1  wlieii  tnjvini:.    It  ytmr  rlfsaler  woa'C  supply  you,  <lu  11. tl  i;.i   J n*nr!^t^¥ 

Send  Ut  2c  Stamp 

•ad  a*  will  mail  rM  Mmie  •<  WiMarU  Saeliel.  »kA  aba  a  ckaraant  kltle  alwr  •<  the  OeiMi 
"Thm  Lnow  M«art  mf  O  An«  S**."    MMrtiaa  rosu  ^••lee's  mmmm. 
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The  Electric — 

the  Car  for  Every  Season 

TVTO  matter  what  the  weather,  an  Electric  >■  alwayt  the  iJeal  conveyance. 

'Winter  or  (ummer,  day  or  ni^Kt.  you  will  find  it  tKe  one  (uitakle  car  for 
every  occation.  Refioed  and  artiatocratic  in  appearaace — luxunoiuly  furaitkeJ 
— an  Electric  places  ita  owner  in  •  cla«>  distinctive. 


An  Electric  u  always  costly  comfortable  — 
its  appoindnents  sre  tKe  latest  and  most  fash- 
ionable. Evcrytkiotf  u  quiet  and  dignified  — 
there  is  no  su^estion  of  macliincry.  Clean 
and  odorless,  an  Electric  will  not  mar  or 
toil  the  daintiest  gowns. 

You  can  leave  your  Electric  at  your  door 
all  dsy  long.  TKsr*  is  no  trouble  to  start  it 
any  time  you  wuK — no  danger  of  freesing 
or  mecbanical  trouble. 


An  Elcctnc  is  moderate  in  pure  kas<  cost. 
The  car  itself  is  always  sturdy  and  service- 
able. Maintenance  expense  ~  both  for  power, 
tirci  KO<l  repairi — ii  lower  far  titan  tb«t 
for  cars  ot  any  other  type. 

Tliere  arc  styles  and  types  of  Electrics  to  suit 
every  requirement — models  for  general,  all- 
around  service — others  for  particular  uses 
and  seasons — some  style,  some  type  that  is 
exactly  suitable  to  you. 


cniuihtmt  »(nry  has  driven  pro<lucrrs  and  '*au- 
tliors"  to  adaptiriK  farces  aiid  play4  lo  their 
necdi.  "The  Woman  Hater j."  in  accordance 
with  this  sensible  procedure,  has  some  substance. 
A  chib  of  determined  woman  haters  is  confronted 
by  an  equally  determined  (wdy  of  women,  with 
a  result  that  would  sali<fariorily  halance  the 
l>oi>ks  of  the  mt«t  energrtic  matrimonial  aRency, 

I  he  comedy  is  obvious  and  almost  of  a  ready- 
made  kind,  but  there  is  plenty  of  variety  in  it 
and  it  serves.  Mr.  liobart,  in  his  honk  and  lyrics, 
very  cleverly  turns  to  operatic  o(>portunitic« 
rverylhing  available  in  the  uriitinal  Grrnun  farce. 

The  music  by  Fysler.  Vininr»i'  in  quality,  is  spir- 
ited, graceful  and  agreeablr,  and  if  at  times  it 
seems  monotonous,  the  stai;iii{;  of  the  piece  by 
(iforge  Marion,  with  the  vivacity  of  the  perform- 
ers, may  lie  relied  upon  in  the  promotion  nf  siirh 
mcctss  as  a  fleetinn  cnmic  opera  of  the  day  may 
have.  Mi^s  Sallic  Fisher,  who  can  really  sinf; 
and  put  heart  intu  her  sung,  is  not  employed  as 
actively  in  llie  doinits  in  the  acti'Mi  as  Miss  Dolly 
Castles,  a  character  siilNirdinatc  lo  her  in  the 
scheme  of  the  play,  but  the  few  songs  slw  has  arc 
worth  the  while 


\V.\LLACX  S.  "The  New  Sis.  "  Play  in  four 
acts  by  It.  Mardnnald  Hastings.  I'rodnred  on  Oc- 
tober i6  with  this  cast : 

Hilirr  Cnlli.  Cyril  Keijhilcy:  Maslaiillan  rmta.  O.  T. 
Ifefsie;  Jim  Bcntiser.  Juluii  L'EMranee:  WlQ  Grain. 
M.  r..  Ifarvcy  Brilsn:  Hand  Llemn^ii  Diviib.  A.  C. 
PiMilloii;  .siuarl  (.am|>ljcll.  KoUitil  XimIiIoii;  I'rrI,  Anliur 

"The  .\'ew  Sin  "  had  advance  interest  slimulalcd 
in  it  more  by  the  fact  that  its  characters  rrprr- 
tented  u|K>n  the  stage  are  all  men  than  by  the 
iiniisiialness  of  its  story,  Its  main  claim  to  at- 
tention is  the  curious  condition  implied  by  its  ti- 
tle. "Tlie  New  Sin"  ii  »iKTi(icaily  the  sin  of 
being  alive,  to  the  detriment  of  one's  relatives. 
Hilary  Cults,  an  artist,  beloved  tiy  liii  friends, 
Jim  BeiiziKer,  a  dramatist,  and  Will  (irain,  a 
powerful  M.  P.,  contemplates  siiiridr  in  order 
that  his  eleven  brothers  and  sisters  may  come 
into  their  f.ilher's  eilate.  The  father  liad  an  in- 
lense  dislike  of  Hilary,  his  elilest  son,  and  ar- 
ranged his  prnpertv  to  be  divided,  share  and 
share  alike,  among  his  children.  Hilary  excepted. 
I'his  abused  son.  Iieing  a  worthless  sort  of  fellow, 
lived  by  the  iincrriain  favor  of  his  brother*  and 
sisters,  a  circumstance  which  induced  the  lather 
to  incorpora'.e  in  his  testament  a  clause  whereby 
his  forliine  was  to  lie  rapitaliie'l  for  twenty- 
one  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  or  in  event 
of  Hilary's  death,  the  original  arraiiKeiiii.iit  was 
to  lid'iitnr  effective,  (irain,  whii  is  snmewhat  of 
a  Socialist  at  heart,  suggests  to  Hilary  to  make 
his  death  a  useful  one  by  murdcriii);  some 
scourfiv  to  humanity  and  liring  hung  for  it 
Promntlv  there  appears  Daviil  l.jewelUn  l>avids, 
J.I' ,  I.  C.C,.  M..\  II,.  a  prosperous  shopkeeper  of 
some  kind  or  other,  who  presenlly  aver'.s  his  own 
murder  l>y  converting  Hilary  to  hit  way  nf  think- 
ing Hut  suddenly  .Maximilian,  a  wretched,  half- 
E'larvcd  brother  of  Hilary,  arrives  in  time  to 
recognize  Davids  as  hi*  late  rliqiloyrr  wIhi  dis- 
cliargnl  him  for  having  criminal  relations  with  a 
girl  co-worker  in  the  shop,  and  in  time  to  kit] 
Davids  with  Hilary's  roulver.  Hilary's  opijor- 
tiiiiity  having  arrived,  he  assumes  the  guilt,  the 
brother  swears  Hilary  killed  Davids,  and  the 
innocent  brother  is  tried  and  convicted.  Here 
Jim  Bcniiger.  the  dramatist,  steps  in,  accuses 
\laximilian  of  the  crime,  leaps  him  into  ,in  ad- 
mission of  guilt,  which  is  repeated  before  the  au- 
iboritics.  and  llilary  is  rclea.seil.  Max  is  saved 
by  the  inability  of  I'.nglish  law  to  try  an  acquitted 
man  fur  a  second  time,  lie  once  more  begs 
llilary  to  commit  suicide.  it>  that  the  needy  broth- 
ers and  sisters  ami  himself  may  secure  the  es- 
tate: IhiI  Hilary  has  come  to  the  ronclusion  that 
his  function  in  life  is  individually  greater  than 
that  uf  all  of  his  family  put  to({cthcr.  so  he  tiuys 
his  rajiaciiius  relatives  off  for  one  year  by  giving 
them  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  a  successful 
picture. 

Here  is  another  illustration  that  novelty  in 
tlieme  does  not  necessarily  imply  dramatic  ef- 
fectiveness. I  he  obligation  of  a  dramatist  lies 
deeper  than  in  siqiplying  mere  "iicwiiess"  of  ma- 
terial. .Ml  we  have  to  assure  us  nf  the  reality  of 
Hilary's  importuning  relatives  is  the  word  of 
Hilary  himself:  and  liow  can  one  literally  ac- 
cept the  personal  statement  of  a  man  so  naturally 
prejudiced  in  his  own  favor'  'Ihe  ilrpraveil 
brother  docs  not  appear  until  Hilary  has  deter- 
mined to  kill  himself,  too  late  for  the  particular 
livirpose  The  confession  to  the  authorities  that 
frees  Hilary  is  merely  told  about  by  Ben/iger — 
who,  as  a  dramatist,  may  be  expected  to  have  an 
inHame<l  imagination :  while  the  Imy  can  have  no 
gain  whatever  in  acknowledging  guilt  save  to 
meet  Ihe  author's  ends.  What  good  points  there 
are  in  the  piece  arc  mainly  there  through  the  ef- 
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There  are  times  when  it  is  DANGEROUS 

for  a  man 
not  to  smoke  a 


LUXURY 

(pigaro/te 


AQRESSES  ARE  ADMIRED 

as  much  (or  (heir  style  of  dress  and  grace  of 
figure  as  for  their  talent  or  beauty. 

That  ihey  excel  in 
the  art  of  dressing 
well,  and  are  regarded 
as  models  in  this 
respect  is  a  well 
known  fact.  Most, 
if  not  all  of  the 
popular  stars  wear  the 


I       Kl^SFIT  PrrTICOAT  1 


because  of  the  stylish 
grace  and  symmetry 
it  gives  to  the  figure. 
The  patented  elastic 
waistband  and  gussets 
ensure  a  snug,  cling- 
ing fit  to  any  form. 

MADE  IN  AU  PETTICOAT 
FABRICS.  BUT  MO  HIGHER 
m  COST  THAN  ORDINART 
KINDS. 

See  the  Trade-marked  Waittbartd 
Cotton  $1.50  to  $3.00  SQk  $5.00  and  up 
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I  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS         .  | 

H  Gifts  of  "Flint's  Fine  Furniture,"  constructed  = 

^  "Flint  QuaLty,"  carry  with  them  a  marked  S 

^  distinction  of  elegance  and  a  conception  of  artistic  = 

M  beauty  not  usually  met  with.  = 

^  In  no  other  establishment  can  there  be  found  M 

=  such  a  unique  collection  of  artistic  and  useful  = 

=  pieces  suitable  for  presentation.  01 

e|  Selections  will  be  held  for  specified  delivery  11 

=  dates,  and  our  system  of  packing  insures  absolute  ^ 

=  safety  to  your  purclia.se.  = 

§  M 

I  Geo.  C  Flint  Co.  i 
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Reveries  of  a  Satisfied  Home-maker 

Lazily  smcikmg  in  the  rosiiul  quirl  of  home  (he  DrcMner't  thoughta  tuni  lu  the 
Orirni  —  ihr  Und  ot  the  rug    and  luxury. 

Vividly  he  srci  thr  Orinttal  wraver — scaled  at  her  loom  —  working  indefatigably  at 
her  almoti  endleM  t»k.  I  li-  thinlu  of  the  great  e»|>eiiie  of  toilsome  and  haphazard 
mrlliiKJs  of  production— of  the  many  middlemen  to  receive  their  profiu— ol  ike  Icdwus 
and  pcnJous  carav^m  journeys  sikI  of  ll>e  long  sail  ovct  the  teat. 


in  th«  sdectioa  of 


IDljittall  Bugs 


foe  his  h(i«ne  he  liiss  secured  rugs  jutt  as  fme  at  a  Rreatly  reduced  cost.  Iliey  aie  made 
from  the  same  wools  in  Oriental  design*  and  colorings. 

Selection  of  deugn  and  color  is  as  important  as  <iuaKly.  In  buying  a  Wfultall  you 
have  no  quality  wonies.  Whiltall  Quality  u  Nlnmianl.  Ilicre  is  a  Whitlal  Quality  lor 
every  class  of  wear  and  for  every  poce. 

Look  for  the  name  "WH  ITT  ALL'S"  woven  into  the  back  of  cvoy  rug  and  yard 
of  carpet  you  buy.  Send  for  our  booklet  "Urieotat  Art  in  American  Rugs" — il  icOs 
you  what  litis  name  means  to  you. 

M.  J.  WH  ITT  ALL 


DEPT.  O 
WORCESTER. 


MASS. 


NEHnvomiTe 


At  dinner  lime  I  yre^  yaa 
have  in  mind  whctv  wc  must  eat' 


Quaint  and  (Jtamiup^y  BeMitl/hl 
An  Old  Fashlortcd  NewEnj^lond  Road  House 

Boston  Post  Road 
Larchmont  -  NewYork 


BEBUTIFUL  ART  III  BEADWORK 

Ciwm  iUm  dmtMM.  with  i&4itr»tiM«.  Kow  to  maJkm  NccUmm. 
B^.  Plan.  LuscMtMtlcA.  Hw  OmwiMnlk.  Dm*  TfBOMfi  wa 

r^nu  Udr.  ukii4  ■  <»wr<  t-x>l.  \mti^  $3  wwtholbwA 

A  r  aii  S»9m  9r2S  »i>b  ig  mmV. 

AMn» :  Usilad  BWwork  Co..  1 7  Wc«i  45ih  St.  N.  Y.  Gty 


EDWARDS 

FIREPROOF 

STEEL 


GARAGCS 

For  A»t<Ma»Ul«a  uid  M»tercrcUi 

$30  to  $200 

Easy  to  put  up.  Portable.  All 
_         sizes-     Postal  brings  latest 
illusirated  catalog, 
tut  EOVAtOS  UK.  CO  .  »J-m  EotaiM  Aw, 


forts  uf  the  actors.  The  last  act  is  different  to 
the  ending  provided  (or  in  the  play  as  produced 
in  London,  where  Hilary  did  die  for  bis  lecher- 
ous relatives,  Cyril  Kciglilley  gave  a  convincing 
portrayal  »{  Hilary,  as  did  U.  P.  Heggie  as  the 
depraved  brother.  Julian  L'F-strange  developeJ 
the  meagre  part  of  Ben/igrr.  Harvey  Braban 
was  excellent  as  the  M.  P.  A.  G.  Poulion  made 
Davids  delighl  fully  human,  which  credit  iiuy  also 
be  afforded  to  Arthur  Bowycr,  as  a  prosy  and 
rather  suiierfluous  old  tervant. 


CliNTURY.  "Thk  DALXHTOt  of  Hlah.v.' 
Play  in  tMee  parts  by  Pierre  I.oti  and  Judith 
Gaulicr.  English  adaptation  by  George  Egerton 
Produced  nn  October  12  with  this  cast: 


Th*  l>;iiiEhier  of  Itcivcn.  Violi  Allen;  The  Emperor 
of  Ltiinft.  ua&il  Gill;  Son  of  Spnna.  Norri»  Uilllfiglon; 
I'fliice  t-'MleilCr,  t**  Usker;  Pritirr  Wmgrd  Arrow,  tirt- 
n.ir)l  Fairfax;  Prinrr  l>artnx  Flirfal.  <*Uil'ie  Brookr; 
fVofound  SaCKtly.  <  larence  Heritage;  l*iDe  Tree,  F. 
Wlllliot;  EjialUd  1'liouitlit.  Xtarvhal  Wyiiri;  Maiirr  wt 
t'crrirwmira.  Roy  Merrill;  Chief  Euniich.  lUvji}  Kirlc- 
patrick;  A  Councillor.  LawrelKe  O'Lcary;  A  Secretary. 
AI[>honft«  Fabre;  Well  of  Wisiliiia,  Henry  Dcrcnian;  A 
Oncral  Ctiarlrt  D.  llerinan;  A.  Dticlor.  Ntiholu  Burn* 
ham;  A  Secretary.  Jaaaea  Devorc;  Maaire  of  Cercmuiuea, 
Frank  Kuaaell. 

As  a  scenic  pro<luction,  distingnishetl  from  the 
merely  spectacular,  "Tbe  Daughter  of  Heaven" 
is  an  artistic  achievement.    As  a  play,  however, 
it  proved  a  disappuintmenl.    if  the  original  had 
any  literary  merit,  it  has  l>cen  entirely  lost  in  the 
process  of  translation.   The  dialogue  is  common- 
place and  the  situations  fell  flat.    The  outline 
of  the  plot  has  already  been  given  in  this  maga- 
zine.    Necessarily  a  pi>ctic  drama,  not  written 
primarily  for  spectacular  cxhibiliim,  is  at  times  in 
conflict  with  a  scenic  production.    The  feminine 
personal  contingent  is  not  oriental  enough.  The 
maids  in  tbe  Palace  Gardens  in  Nankin  arc 
loo  Euro]>can.    The  picture  with  which  ihe  play 
IS  opened  is  entitled  "A  Chinese  Love  Song."  In 
the  dreamy  dusk  a  sail-lio;it  garlanded  with  flow- 
ers slowly  passes  with  its  lovers  in  the  unison  of 
dreamy  simg  The  picture  it»clf  is  a  rare  ichieve- 
mrnt  in  impressionism,  as  a  prelude.    Next  is  a 
room  in  the  Emperor's  Palace  at  Pekin  With 
it  begins  a  scries  of  beautiful  interiors,  in  which 
the  Tieantifiil  refinement  of  Chine«c  decorative 
art  is  abundantly  unfolded.    Ilie  third  scene  is 
ihr  PaljuT  tiarilens  in  Nankin.    Here  we  have  the 
characteristic  garden  landscape,  Ihe  rustic  bridge, 
the  architectural  exterior  of  the  Palace  jutting  in, 
the  docile  domestic  fowls.    The  Eniperur  of  the 
Manchii«.  coming  as  a  pretended  viccro>  from  the 
south.  HCft  the  Empress  of  tbe  Ming^  Inirne  by 
in  her  palanquin.     Ihe    Throne  Room  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Empress  in  Nankin  in  a  revelation 
nf  Chinese  magnilicence  in  decoration  and  in 
nival  splenihir.    The  dramatic  iiciion  lakes  on 
some  force  here.    The  lovers  have  begun  their 
tragic  relatioiu..    The  Fjnpreis,  informed  of  the 
approach  of  an  army  of  Manchus,  sends  away  her 
son.  a  t>uy  who  is  to  l>c  the  fnture  Emperor,  for 
<afety.     fhe  Manchu  Emperor  departs  «nreco«- 
iiiifd.   Wc  next  see  the  tiattlements  near  the  wall 
of  Nankin.    The  attack  is  made,  a  spectacular 
and  melodramatic  exhiltition.  with  bursting  Iximbs 
lighting  up  the  murky  air,  with  wall*,  tumbling  in, 
men  hurled  to  death  from  the  baltlements;  men, 
in  pursuance  of   fanatical  devotion,  throwing 
themselves  on  a  llaining  pyre,  and  finally  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Empress.  Uutside  the  Grcit  Gate  of 
Pekin  we  see  the  beheading  of  rebels  and  Qii- 
ncsc  life  of  the  period.    In  the  Throne  Room  of 
the  Palace  of  Pekin  the  two  lovers  enact  the 
supreme  moment  of  their  destinies.    The  Em- 
press must  choose  between  her  love  anti  what 
she  esteems  her  duty.    She  wavers,  but  decides 
that  the  two  empires  cannot  lie  united  by  mar- 
riage, because  riven  of  blood  run  between,  and 
she  takes  poison,  the  Emperor  consenting  to  fate. 
On  tbe  occasion  of  first  production  the  difficul- 
ties of  handling  the  scenery  were  such  lhat  the 
waits  and  time  consumed  were  intolerable.  The 
principals  are  satisfactory.    Viola  .\llen  may,  to 
some  minds,  lack  simplicity,  but  as  the  Empress 
she  has  dignity  and  emotion 


OBXAT  UaK  IFKna  WATEK 
■•  eta,  par  eaaa-(  vlaia-atopptra*  MMIm 


Moea  Iriah  PUyan 

William  A.  Rrarty  Is  bringing  a  new  company 
of  Irish  plavers  to  New  York  who  will  play 
Rutherford  Mayne's  play,  "The  Drone,"  with 
Whilford  Kane  in  the  leading  role.  Following 
so  soon  after  the  visit  of  the  .\bliey  Theatre  com- 
pany from  Dublin,  the  production  will  give  good 
opportunity  for  contrasting  last  season's  visitors 
:ind  their  pby*  with  the  actors  and  comedy  of 
the  Northern  school.  .Among  the  players  wil  II  be 
Riiliert  Forsyth.  J.  P.  Campbell.  Joseph  Camjibell. 
Stanley  Gresley,  Bridget  O'Gorman.  Nellie 
Wheeler,  Margaret  Moffat,  and  one  Scotch  actor. 
Alec.  .  ..... 


F.  Thompson,  who  is  now  playing  Fluellen 
Henrv   V,     with   \.ewU   Waller. — Dritmalic 


.11  irror 
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Are  You  Enjoying 

Absolute 

Underwear  Comfort? 

MEN  who  deny  theimtlves  the  enviable 
tensalion  which  rpnnRS  from  a  srn«* 
of  fxrinn  wrll  "undeftlolhcd, "  axr 
surely  undcmuning  the  divine  habil  of  it\i- 
respecl.  /Mso,  ihey  nre  nuHing  a  lot  of 
genuine  comfort  in  ihrir  liillr  journey  through 
life.  QCooper'i  Spring-Needle  Underwear 
i«  made  in  Brnniniiton,  Vermont,  wlwrr  m 
Seventeen  Mundred  Seventy-*cven  John 
Stark  and  his  gallanl  Green  Mountain  Boys 
louRhllhc  Rrdcoils— and  Mofly  Stark  was 
bke  to  be  a  widow.  ^  lite  fabric  that 
enters  into  Sprmg-Necdie  Underwear  is 
produced  by  special  machines,  patented, 
owned,  operated  and  controlled  by  the  Cooper 
Manufacturing  Company.  There  are  no 
other  machines  like  them  in  the  world — 
iust  as  there  »  no  underweaf  in  the  world 
to  comp>are  with 

(100PER'^^ 

r  iif      I'  »  VAX.  orr  ^ 

Under_^ 
Wear 


(^OOPERS  CLOSED. CROTCH  UNION 
SUI  I  S  (oMiuifactarrd  MmAa  bcntK  imini  to 
Cooper  UoderweM  Co^  KetKitKa,  Wii.)^  we  ibc  lut 
word  in  mca'»  unirtwew.  Time  arc  no  open  r^grt 
iQ  tK«  crolch  BO  uncomfoctable  fokb  aad  wtinllct  lo 
cAiue  AOBojuices  and  wcrel  qiulau.  Ojpeninffs  m 
b*ck  and  IroAl  we  itadvpewiatf  o(  Mcb  othn.  ^Kor 
combuipd  comtort*  it^K  aad  wear,  Coopet't  Spraig. 
Needle  Unkia  SuiU  are  in  a  cUm  by  theoktelvei. 
1  twffe  are  aUo  Iwo-pircr  miiIk  nadr  up  n  a  ^acirty  c4 
woighta.  colofx  vt  and  it^  lei. 

TU  UaiM  Mta  ruit«  is  yrir*  tr«a  $1  S*  !■  SS  M  » 
Sbrto  Dnwm,  $1  M  <•  $2.(«  •  «trma1 
^  If  rw  ha«^  the  fccnanunl  BE3T  »  iW  way  t4  wpr. 
IM*  uadefWcM,  MVMOnMCocipat'fl  9«rr-«>ac^  awaMto  «■  $3.00 
•a  $5.00  •  ■lit.  MTMMt  IB  «KithL  Tkcr  ars  vranti  aM  trf  ttua 
■■  —J  Mir.  Ye«  (MM*  «f  aMM  *ad  *iiy«iaJ  «r«ft.UMi«  bm 
■iretr  wmA  MaMAiat  to  ytm  is  itdlin  mmJ  erata-  Mc«try  «• 
■  liid  ia  Coavai't  (B«aHM>ni)  5pnaa-Nanflr  Knil  L'tKkmcmi 
M  aMMT  aipiMffi  I  iiwiir  Mil  iMdKtaiuly. 

MuM  ifflMtaift  dMietft  turn  Coupn'a.  Inil  d  yniir  tic  .tier  ran 
Dnt  •upff4rr**OTlob«ar  o«*ot.writF  Inr  btutlrd  )nfi;«Tn4t»on. 

Ue  MTC  111  «kk  l<  «  llirni. 


BENNINGTON,  VERMONT 


B 


Y  GEORGE,  that's  what  I  caU  beer.    It  pleases  the 
eye,  tickles  the  palate,  has  just  the  right  tingle  that 
goes  well  with  anything  you  eat  and  makes 
your   meals   digest  properly 


Pabst 
BlueRibbon 

TIi«B«riilCMitT 


^  _  is  the   only   beer  I 

l^ja^        that  pleases  everybody 
It  has  a  flavor  all  its  own  and 
is  not  to  be  compared   with  any  other 


Bolllrd  only  at  the  brnorry  bi  erystai  clear  hottUit, 
Mhourlng  at  a  glance  that  It  U  clean  and  p*ire. 

Have  a  case  sent  home  today.    Phone  or  write. 

Supplied  hj  Beat  Dealers  Everywhere. 
Served  in  Lc*ding  Hotela  and  Cafea. 


FREE 
Christmas  Dinners 

FOR 

300.000 

Poor  People 

be  Hipcked  by 

The  Salvation  Army 

TKrouiftKiHjl  ibr 
United  Suies 

Will  yon  hAp  by  leiiding 
a  donabao.  no  nulla  l»ow 
imAll,  lo 

Cocnmancjrr 

MISS  BOOTH  I 

118  WEST  FOURTEENTH  ST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Waltra  Swtx,  Coaniniona  Ettll,  669  S.  Sute  Sl.  Omci^d 


Ceasicki\es$ 


BeHapw&Wefl 

Whileiraveling 


Trair\sicki\css-«vrM 


MTIO 
StOPPKO 


M"IilFRSII.I.-S,  alur  tluin-tti  I.  ftm  .,m, 

:<»d  liT  mrfirallT  til  lh>  Uml  I  jl'    i  .1  V' .  ' 
^i«UB»liii>  C'*ni(UB'<*  r«nn)n(  f<Miit.  -  I 

Ttirer  ywr^  Mfi'  Mr  f»v»  a 


'Ill 


.... 


<  .  l>rti«H, 
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J.  &  J.  Slater 

Fall  and  Winter  Models 

Walking  Boot 

A  cloth  top  patent  leather  boot 
for  women.  Used  mostly  [of 
afternoon  wear.  'Ilie  cloth  is 
(elected  to  harmonize  with  the 
wearer's  suit.  Shoe  is  light  in 
construction  and  has  a  medium 
high  heeL 


Walking  Boot 

For  mn\ — nuuie  in  Ian  or  hlack 
leathers.  Stout  soles  and  low 
heels.  The  last  is  constructed 
with  comfort  as  its  principal  auet 
Hie  indrvidua]  style  in  this  shoe 
is  produced  by  high-class  work- 
manship. 


IlkulnritJ  ptin  lltl  "A  Package  of  ShotM"  itith  iaol( 
«/  tmlfueUons  and  imaturunent  htank  mailed  on  nquat, 

Broadway  at  25th  Street,  New  York 


RjTHornerS©. 

<^  /  20-22-24-2C  WEST  36'-=  ST. 

NEAR    KIFTH  AVE. 

FURNITURE'DECORATIONS'RUGS 

NEW  YORK 


OF  ALL 
PERIODS 


C ARTHT 
SIZE 

orii:n  r AL 
kics 


TIm!  rxiimplcs  of  Period  Fur- 
niture ihown  in  our  new  warr- 
rnonis  arc  exact  c:<pie<.  of 
nusirrpirce^  of  olil  world  fur- 
niture makers,  many  of  ihcni 
licing  rcpni€luction»  of  fanimn 
iiiiist*nni  piwc*  r\hil»ili'<l  in 
the  Kallcric*  nf  HiirojK-. 

The  displ.iy  incluiirs  stalely 
.nnil  ttignitied  Ocnrgian,  Wll- 
liatii  nnij  Mary.  Jarnlu-an.  FMt- 
.il>cl1ian.  Cliarlct  I  and  Tmhir 
flcidiic  styles  a*  well  .i<  a  v«ry 
i*i>nipli'lc*  showiiijc  of  dainty 
and  graceful  French  l''iirni- 
Inre  of  l.nuis  XV.  Ij>Hi«  XVI 
and  inlur  Pi-rimU. 

Our  Rug  Ue]>artnient  com- 
priM'«  an  unnstial  assortment 
of  carpet  siie  Orientals  of 
uni(|ur  and  iM^autiful  dcsicns. 
.Mwi  smaller  rng*  of  all  siiret 
anil  !diapt'>. 

Our  new  tuKtlclet  "Discourses 
on  Decorative  .\n  in  Kngland" 
M'nt  free  upon  request. 


li 


Preserve  Your 

Theatre  Magazine 

In  a  Handsome 

Big  Ben  Binder 

YOUR  THEATRt  MAGAZINE  bound 

in  a  BIG  BEN  BINDER  makes  an  Bllraclive 
additional  volume  for  your  library. 


tiflit  «T«r  m*lMl  poat  lo  wluck  •*ck  aa«uki«  b  i 


The  BIG  BFN  BINDER  is  the  only  binder  that 
gives  the  appearance  of  a  regular  bound  book. 

I  he  covers  are  of  cloth,  strong  and  durable,  with  the 
name  "THEATRE  MAGAZINE"  stamped  in  large 
gold  lelleri  on  the  back  and  front. 

No  punching  of  holes  necessary.  Just  a  pen-knife  slit 
between  the  pages  through  which  to  insert  the  metal  clips. 
Quick  and  easy. 

Each  binder  holds  one  volume  or  six  numbers  of 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 


Single  Binder 
Two  Binders 


$1.25  prepaid 
2.25  prepaid 


That  kinden  ai*  In  gnal  dtmttnj,  to  tcnJ  In 
ymir  «rJ<f  al  otkc  h  apoij  Jttay. 


The  Theatre  Magazine  M.iJciipi«-.^i.di.w-~.,.«.. 

*«A  1      C*  IkT  %J       1  To«tn«   ulMuia  thraugk  b«cli  o4  booli 

8  to  14  We«t  38th  Street,  New  York  City    «iik  hoi.  i.  m.  •■> 
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OUR  FASHION  DEPARTMENT 


llEAl  llilL   THEATRE    SYJ   I'V   (IVKTIAT   H(.MI1I.\H>   WITH    lll.\<K   AM>   SMIIIK  (IIIHU.N 


IJV  mil  glajly  «itr  <idiN<'<      thoft  u-hcrf  ymuls  dft>-nl<fd  may  I'r  tHnhan  J. 
Aiirtss  Till  1  iiEAT«E  Magazine  liuk\on  Prfl .  S  i4  It  rsl  jSlh  SHrct.  St-.,.-  York  City.  I  , i-:     ,  l  |   ,  CjOOQIC 


FASHIOP 

i'S  1 

NEWEST  FA 

NCIES  FOR  Wl 

NTER 

WHY  go  to  Paris  to  piircliase  gowns  ?  Tlie  New  York  women 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  wonderful  displays 
of  I'aris  fashions,  as  jiresentcd  (hiring  the  ]>a-t  month  by 
our  progressive  shops,  will  aver  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  nerve 
energy. 

The  fashion  exhibition  proved  that  the  very  newest  rrcations  of 
the  leading  l-rcnch  cuutiiriers  arc  ti>  l»c  had  right  in  our  own  siiops, 
and  the  wimian  who  insists  ujKin  creations  l)earing  the  name  of  only 
the  hot  Parisian  dres>niakers  Itas  a  wide  selection  in  the  home 
establishments,  and  she  whu  is  content  with  a  reproduction  svill. 
for  one-third  the  price  pcrh,i])S, 
gel  a  garment  so  exact  in  every 
detail  that  it  will  not  be  distin- 
guishable from  the  original 
motlel.  'riiis  was  unshakably 
proved  by  the  models  at  one  of 
the  recent  exhibits. 

Ch)Wxs. 

To  convince  you,  I  will  just 
mention  a  few  of  the  wonderful 
French  creations  noiice<l  at  these 
ilisplays.  A  charming  model  by 
Paquin  in  "iiesnard,"  a  beautiful 
new  shade  ranging  between  the 
cherry  and  rose,  attracted  much 
attention. 

The  exceptionally  graceful 
dra[ieries  of  the  velvet  umler- 
drcss  were  caught  u|i  in  a  de- 
lightful way  by  a  velvet  bow, 
at  the  front  siile  of  the  modified 
pannier  and  the  l>ack  showed  a 
droop'ng  panel  coat  ctTect  over 
the  pannier.  The  undcrann 
pieces,  the  lower,  mousquetaire, 
sleeves  and  the  Medici  collar 
were  of  velvet,  while  the  rest  of 
the  gown  was  of  a  matching 
tissue  broca<le.  the  gold  ihrea<ls 
making  an  exquisite  combination 
with  the  riesnard.  Sleeve  frills 
and  a  pretty  jalxit  of  fine  creamy 
lace  affonlcd  a  pleasing  relief. 
Of  course,  there  was  fur  on  the 
gown,  and  this  took  the  form  of 
bandings  around  the  neck  and 
at  the  edges  of  the  panel  and 
.sleeves. 

.•\n  e.xquisitc  Poirct  gown 
showed  many  new  style  features.  The  plain  umlenlrcss  was  of 
white  satin  and  the  o]H-n  front  tunic  of  golil  tulle,  edged  with  a 
unique  silver  fringe.  (Her  this  w.is  worn  a  tunic  in  long,  coatee 
effect,  of  white  shadow  lace  with  a  scatlere<I  floral  lle^ign  worke'l 
in  beads  in  the  prismatic  tones.  The  edge  was  banded  w.'th  a 
handsome  trimming  cffinhining  pearls,  corals  and  rhinestones. 
V'ari-colored  roses  of  ribbon,  folded  to  produce  flat  efTects,  were 
set  against  a  background  of  bead  embroidereil  foliage.  These  af- 
forded a  novel  and  new  favorite  trimming  for  the  corners  of  the 
lace  tunic  and  the  fin'sh  for  the  deep  decolletage  corsage.  The 
sleeves  arc  especially  nolcwnrthy  in  that  they  were  of  the  gold  net 
in  mousfjuetaire  style,  falling  well  over  the  hands,  and  the  shadow 
lace  forming  a  pretty,  short  oversleeve. 

Wk.M-S, 

.-\  C'allot  wrap  in  chiffon  phisli  displayed  ihe  new  drapery  effects 
most  beautifully.  It  was  in  the  beautiful  shade  of  midnight  blue, 
which  formed  a  most  effective  background  for  the  exquisite  Jap- 


<.<iK<:Kors  KKMIN 
<  IIK  SMAU 


ailcse  silver  embroidery  of  the  entire  upper  section.  The  em- 
broidery ended  in  a  point  near  the  back  waistline  where  the  drapery 
was  attachc<l  an<l  fell  in  low  classic  foKls  across  the  back.  The 
front  fulness  was  gracefully  caught  together  at  the  low  side  fasten- 
ing. It  had  the  new  dolman  sleeve,  which  is  sure  to  be  a  favorite 
because  it  tits  quite  closely  at  the  edge.  In  this  model  natural 
marabout  formed  the  bandings.  This  was  such  a  beautiful  model 
that  I  inqtiired  the  price,  ami  was  surprised  to  learn  it  is  only  $175. 

Some  of  the  reproiluctions  are  worth  telling  you  about.  I  saw- 
one  that  will  be  worn  at  the  Horse  Show.    It  was  of  the  softest 

velveteen  in  the  new  popular 
shade  of  fuchsia.  Tt  was  lined 
with  soft  silk  and  had  an  inter- 
lining of  l'"rench  wool.  It  was 
made  up  iti  the  pretty  modified 
pannier  eflect  with  the  e<lgcs 
outlined  in  natural  maralwut. 
The  sleeves  had  the  new  close  fit 
at  the  wrist.  This  was  a  copy 
from  a  Francis  model,  and  I  am 
told  it  can  be  ha<i  in  any  desired 
color  at  only  $59.50. 

I  saw  one  wrap  that  was  per- 
fectly adorable.  It  was  made  up 
of  double-faced  plush,  very  light 
in  weight  and  yet  so  tleliciously 
warm.  This  model  was  in  the 
new  three-quarter  length  with 
the  desirable  straight  lines  and  a 
round  edge  at  the  back,  all  the 
fulness  being  caught  at  the  lower 
front  corners  and  brought  up  to 
the  low  fastening.  The  upper 
edges  formed  a<ljustable,  deep 
revers  and  all  the  edges  were 
liound  ill  narrow  black  velvet.  It 
was  a  delightfully  comfortable 
wrap  in  an  exclusive  black  and 
white  pattern  and  would  do  equal 
service  for  day  or  evening  wear. 

SiMri.iciTv  IN  Gowns. 
In  all  these  Paris  fashion  ex- 
hibitions simplicity  was  the  key- 
note.   Tlie  fabrics  were  h.inrl- 
somc.  the  colors  rich  and  the 
trimmings  magnificenl.  hut  the 
developments  were  simple.  This 
was  es|)ecially  apparent  in  the 
tailored    suits    and  one-piece 
dresses,  and  this  particularly  recalls  to  me  the  exquisite,  simple 
gowns  of  Miss  Martha  Hedman,  the  charming  little  lady  who  is 
doing  such  excellent  work  in  "The  .Attack"  at  the  Garrick  Theatre. 

Partiailarly  gooil  lines  are  displayed  in  the  one-piece  dress  of 
velour-<le-laiiie  in  Copenhagen  blue.  It  is  a  Poiret  model,  and  the 
I>erfectly  plain  skirt  is  gathered  to  the  bodice  at  a  slightly  elevated 
waistline  and  falls  in  long,  straight,  graceful  effect.  .\  simple 
girdle  of  silk  cord  in  blue  and  purple,  ending  in  tassels,  encircles 
the  waist  an<l  fonns  a  finish  for  the  neck.  The  only  relief  is  a 
small,  (juaint  lace  collar.  This,  like  all  Miss  Hedman 's  gowns, 
has  long  sleeves. 

.Vnother  of  this  popular  actress'  charmingly  simple  dresses  is  of 
white  crepe  chiffon  with  three  frills  of  lace  over  an  underdress  of 
white  charmeuse.  the  dainty  trimming  of  which  is  especially  note- 
worthy. The  skirt  ha*  a  deep  flounce  edged  with  a  lace  frill,  above 
which  is  a  banding  of  pale  blue  satin  ribbon  overlaid  with  lace. 
The  waist  of  the  itndenlress  is  trimmed  with  similar  handings  that 


F,  SCARF  AXn  MI  FF 
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It'f  jrill  gladly  gh'e  namet  of  thoft  where  goods  detcribed  may  be  furchaitd. 
Addrtu  The  Thcatre  Macaziwe  Faikion  Deft,  8-14  Wetl  jSlk  Street,  New  York  City. 
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fnrm  a  delicate  backgroiiml  for  the  5emi-transi»arent  Ixxlicc  that 
is  developed  alonR  simple  lines. 

'I'lie  ilainty  collar  of  iliij,  gown  is  of  the  material  and  is  merely 
l)eiii>titclie<l.  It  outliiicii  the  round  neck,  tteginning  at  the  front 
sides  very  narrow  and  falling  in  a  deep,  ruinul  cfTect  to  the  slightly 
heightened!  waistline  ui  the  l>ack. 

Miss  flattie  Williams  had  a  similar  shaped  collar  of  matching 
lace  tm  her  coral  gown  in  "The  (iirl  from  Montmartrc."  By  the 
way,  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  reproduction  of  this  gown  in  white 
in  one  of  our  lea<ling  shops. 

EvENiNf;  flow.s'.s. 
This  brings  me  Iwck  to  the  shops  and  recalls  a  gown  that  one  of 
our  prominent  specialty  shops  is  making  up  for  the  Horse  Show. 
It  is  very  simple,  but  most  effective.  The  underdress  is  of  royal 
bine  messaliiie.  and  tlu"  uvenlress  of  hiack  net  handsomely  em- 
broidered in  steel  bead>  and  gold  threads  falls  in  a  long,  straight 
tunic  effect.  The  bodice  of  net  is  developed  so  the  embroidered 
edges  outline  the  dainty  vest  of  puffed  while  net.  a  favorite  new 
style  note,  which  fnnns  a  low,  square  neck.  .Small  flat  bows  of 
blue  nic><>aliiic  afford  a  pleasing  trimming  down  the  centre  front. 
The  short  black  net  sleeves  fall  over  undersleevcs  of  the  puffed 


while  net.  \  girdle  of  blue  messaline  falls  in  a  single  short  sash 
end,  which  is  edged  with  metal  fringe.  It  is  probable  tlut  this 
gown  would  be  made  up  to  order  in  any  color. 

KURS. 

Of  course,  you  have  noticed  that  fur  seems  to  be  trimming  every- 
thing nowadays,  and  the  approaching  cold  weather  will  bring  out 
the  rich  f>ir  garments. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  beautiful  set  of  ermine  that  is  to  bring 
pleasure  to  a  Western  society  woman  on  Christmas  day.  It  was 
made  up  in  long  stole  effect  and  the  muff  was  prettily  developed 
along  new  lines.  It  was  of  white  satin  overlaid  with  ermine,  and 
at  the  lower  edge  the  satin  showed  as  a  deep  pufling.  Straps  of 
ermine  crossed  the  pulVmg  and  held  together  the  shorter  fur  por- 
tions. Tlie  elfcct  was  very  dressy.  The  stile  was  made  up  in  the 
new  solid  skin  effect.  There  were  eighteen  skins  Used,  each  finished 
separately  and  the  charming  result  with  the  eighteen  tails  in  three 
rows  on  the  front  can  be  picture<l,  .-\  delightful  Cliristmas  gift, 
isn't  it? 

.At  the  same  shop  I  saw  a  Russian  Marten  .set  in  which  the  rich 
brown  tones  were  beautifully  blended.  You  know  brown  furs  are 
to  l)e  quite  popular  this  winter.  The  set  consists  of  a  shawl  collar 
with  the  new  side  closing,  and  the  muff  which  had  the  stripe*  ex- 
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Wt  mil  gladly  give  namrt  of  thofi  vhtrt  goo4i  dttcrihfd  may  bt  purchased. 
Addr,-u  Tiir  TiifATu  Maca21xe  Fashion  Oefi ,  8-14  IVest  jStk  Strttt,  Xfw  York  City, 
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Keep  your  sJ^in  so  that  you 

can  always  be  proud  of  it 

Your  iltia,  jiw  like  thr  ratal  jrour  bod»,  h  comlanllu  ktin$  rtkuill.  Eirry  dav 
in  w^mi,  you  nib  ofl  drm-i  crlli.  A,  iha  oM  Am  ihn.  nrw  Am  Immt  Ste  thti 
■hit  new  ikin  lui  *  •  liucr  to  be  hr*llliy  and  active. 

How  to  fieep  your  sf(in  aclioe 


Wufc  w  (.c.  ""k  o"  ~J  uk.  pl~t{    Mi.  K  <fa  ii  Rob  W«dk,„-.  FKiJS«0  «  r««T 

t  ton.  UMJ  IW  Am  ,,  .«)  ik.  no-ii.    Tllrtl  wri,  ojd  w.lr,  «  i„,  (,„  ,  (J 

I  hu  ikan  <li-  potrv  Imnp  lh>  Una]  to  lia  ■u^rr  —  J  J  . 


u4  doa  nm  Uus        Mhn  w 


Tt»                   Wnoi(h«,y',  K.c«l  S>u>  <ni  iracknl  oil  ui  audtMr  m  *e  >lui  A 

SITl—    '.^  '  '  r'fi'T  '""•r"'-'          -"luUip  aad  air  .1.  Mk      Ike  .kin.  U- 

«>.  Jim.  Immnl  UiiIMt  and  II  ■•ill  aol  be  Uog  brfofe  r°U  xUI  haYa  a  ibl  aWtl  <nll  Ix 
a  rafiilaM  btuU)*  fi<  lalijaflim 

W  r.ci>l  Van  toUi  25c  a  cata    No  Mir  k^liaa  at  *r  pnee  aflrf  Ik  frH  <a4« 

Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 

Far  dtattrm  mt^mrywh^rm 

f.r<r^iM,.vjr,.»fa  fa*.     /•«-  //>.    W>*>  'f  »foaJ»ur>'.  fatiaf  .W.  F«.o/ 

C».«  W  P™^,.  fa,  Jft  a  nmollh.  »*W*«t         aa<f  uawlx  "/r*.  M'«>4l.ni  .r«. 


You  Can  no  t 
Buy  This  Book 

THE  eniire  edition  (limi(rd)  of 
this  new  and  valuable  work 
ha?  jiKt  been  purchased  by  THE 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE.  You 
cuiuiot  buy  a  Kindle  copy  in  the 
(>|K'n  market,  nur  fioiii  us.  tint 
we  will  give  away  free  one  copy 
lo  each  new  subscribrr  to  THE 
THEXTRE  magazine  for  one 
>tar,  Knt  direct  to  our  olTicc.  We 
ri'^rrve  the  riRht  lo  withdraw  this 
oflfrr  immediately  after  the  present 
edition  i«  exhausted.  Send  appli- 
cations accompanied  by  money- 
order  or  check  at  once. 

The  Biography  of 
Maude  Adams 

fcr  ADA  PATTERSON 
Aalkar  a4  "  Bjr        Stafa  Daae."  ttt. 

OcfiTs  dta,  i»pi«ei,  l»telu]|>  l>oiii>4  An  cicIuiIk  aiiil  fenuioe  Editkm  dt 
In  iiiperior  imaliir  iilk  clo»b,  wiih  oa»r.  Low.  with  vlvlJlr  iDtert<tin(  (eil,  A 
lain  poruail  in  10  colon.  cln/niljiglT  illua.  moM  vilutble  »i>rk  lo  be  had  Sril 
."'  r'.""  I'o"  «  »•'"    htni  from  ao  oll.ar  lource  and  in 

?;""■,*.."  '^"'.T.'-  "y*         '«h"'«:i7._Thla  laan  eiceuliorilTil 

an  enceptiona]  «_, 
valiw— arilboat  *nir 


>   .  -       ,     ■   -  -  ........  ^m,.    ■»>-■<  an  vacepttoral  Talae. 

Ilrit  eompleia  aetio  01  all  her  cliataeler  and  it  it  offered  In  an  exceptional  wj 

ponraTala, Icomlhebremninforheraiaia  -  a  ralne    alth  •  va]il«— aritbnit  ana 

Cifcerloher  lanKiui  crealionot  Petet  Pan.  added  coat. 


Also  a  liii  of  the  complete  caitt  of  aome  of  the  earlier  New  York  produeiiona 
in  whicb  Miia  Maude  Adana  look  part  and  whtrt  tbey  verc  pfoduccd- 

II  rouu-iDol  familiar  with  Ta  I  Tputll  Uacatiaiaend  is  cents  lor  aample  copy. 

/f.  B.  —Anyt/mr  frttnt  smbKrittn  may  tMain  «  nrji  '/  llui  MluatU  toot  ty 
remmmt/ar  tni  ytar  tkeir  frtinl  mticnfitm  frtm  dmtt  e/  tjtfiraUm, 

s^.so       THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  c.n<> 
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Lane  Bryant 

25  West  38th  Street  New  York 


Largest  maker  and  retailer 
of  dret*  and  neglifce  for 
woBcn  and  mUtct 

A  large  UMrlmcnl  of  exclusive  models 
ready  for  imiDediale  wear  gives  ijuKk 
srrvicc  combined  with  individuaLty  ck 
style :  making  lo  measure  al  llir  »amc 
price  we  can  fill  the  wants  oi  llie 
mod  critical  with  equal  anurancc. 

New  Departments 

^"itll  iKe  opentiiit  of  ihit  n'-tv  bui^i^  we 
have  added  many  articlfi  »*hKl»  lould  nul  f»e 
■ufifilini  in  iHir  former  locatMia  Iik  lack  ol 
•fiare  in  OLakii^  on  iKe  |ai-miw«. 

Waitt*,  Tailored  Suita  and 
Corcets  are  now  added 
to  our  exten»ive  line 
of  Dreatea,  Coats 
and  Negligees 

Maternity  Apparel 

No  unall  |iail  of  mir  renown  i>  ijiie  to  the 
diterrel  naodellin;  ol  Myin  in  the  laleal  laihioa ; 
with  due  consiiirialiiiti  loi  tiy^««ic  ileaaandl: 
they  apanil  williotil  alleraUuA. 

Lane  Bryant  Corset  with  moai 

correct  lines  yrt  allardtaj  exirtrflae  comKiit  aod 
eiae  al  etrry  movement.  $4.75  up, 

Send  for  Catmlog  "F,"  juat  iasuad 

LANE  BRYANT,  "Nrw-r^if- 


Dress  Wisdom 


yi 


HLRES 

wonuitt  • 

ftltvr  —  iKr  ffnwn 
p  r  n  c  I  ■  i  m  ■  the 
w  o  m  k  n.  TKe 
wonutn  niAjr  tc. 
Ircl  tlic  gomi,  bul 
th«  gown  K*i  it* 
i  jfr  rflrcl  on  tKc 
I  ltou([h(,  a  c  1 1  o  tt 

Ukd  cilMftCtrt  nf 
ihr  wrariY,  And 
nur  cKaracUrt  m- 
fluntce  bU  vfhom 

Dtrw  i»  the  charj 
f*ctoc  IB  mvinm. 
■krnt.  And  ni. 
vtronmcnt  »hA|m. 

tinit  our  1 1  r  r  1. 
^X'we  dreaiiBff 

HMMBt  pOMC,  ton] 

Ulte,  Krallk  Kap. 
piinr*!  ud  iwc*l 
conftenL 

TKr  Wfll-drnsFd 
w  o  n  A  a  blotrv 
lod  betM-6ls  hrr. 
irif  and  ihf 
world — for  »Kr 
•ddt  lo  iu  iov». 

And  we  cunol  inayine  a  woman  wri!  dfrtwxl  wriboul  Naiad  Di*w  Shictda.    THpy  add 


•^Mm  O  t't**uttm*t» 


lant 

ibc  6nal  aiaurafice  of  ciranlsncM  and  twcrlnrsa. 
Naiad  Drm  Shields  are  h>  (lenic  artd  •rtrntifiCi  Thry  afe  a  tHXr  aly  lo  iKr  woman  ol 
debcacy.  rcfinemmt  and  good  judgmnrt.  They  ate  hi-alUiKil  lo  tlte  akin.  A»  thry  af«> 
made  without  nabiicT.  ihey  do  du(  hate  ita  u&|>iraaanl  odoc. 
They  are  quickly  and  r6cteni)y  Mr  ilixed  by  unmenMg  tn  l»oi|ing 
wain  for  a  few  trconds.  To  be  obtained  al  Untrt^  ov  a  aamftlr 
p«r  lent  you  oo  receifit  uf  Iwmiy.iive  cenUa  Evoy  |>ftiT 
guaanleed. 

A  KandwiBe  colored  leprodwcbon  ckf  Coles  HMIifN*  beautihil 
drawiii«  on  hwy  papcc,  I<kl2  Mche*.  aatf  iot  10  crnta.  ' 
No  advnliaing. 

The  C.  E  Conover  Co.,  lofFtHTst  New  York 
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ii-ndiiig  iliaKonallt.  a  novel  as  well  as  a  tlecitledly  prell)  olTci-|. 
And  the  fur  coats !  'I'licv  are  simply  hixiirioiis.  The  M-vcn-ciKl»tli> 
length  is  seen  in  iiio>t  of  the  aials  jnsl  nuw  ami  this  is  comfort- 
able for  aut(iniol)ile  wear,  but  not  practical  for  ((i^'iL'ral  puqioscs. 
ami  io  far  for  walkinj;  anil  general  wear  the  smart  threc-tni.irlcr 
IviiKth  will  proljably  Ik  accepic<l.  The  mivtified  pannier  ctTecis  are 
l>roniinent  in  the  new  fnr  coats. 
I  noticed  one  the  other  flay, 
made  up  in  mole  in  stripe  efTect. 
\<M,\  kmiw  this  is  a  new  idea, 
anil  is  produced  by  rcvcrsinj; 
the  fnr.  The  back  lines  of  tlii> 
cojit  were  perfectly  straight 
and  beautiful,  the  slight  pannier 
drapery  being  confined  to  the 
front.  The  large  collar  ami 
cufTs  were  of  white  fox  for,  ui 
course,  the  fashionable  coat  thi-> 
winter  shows  two  diflferent  i>clt>. 
This  coal  was  extremely  han<l- 
son»e,  an<l  not  at  all  exorbitant 
in  price. 

The  richness  displayed  by  this 
year's  trimmings,  laces  and  vel- 
vets is  also  a  characterisli ' 
feature  of  the  wfiolen  maleriaK 
shown  for  Winter  wear. 

It  seems  alnii)st  uid>elievablc 
that  such  a  soft,  smooth,  satin- 
like finish  couhl  l)c  put  into 
wcmjIciis  without  tlic  mixture  of 
silk.  Yet  this  soft  sheen  is 
achicve<l  without  the  aid  of  silk, 
but  thrcingh  the  peculiar  weave 
anil  treatment  of  the  materia!. 

Two  wonderftd  examples  of 
the  weaver's  art  arc  "P.aby 
Lamb  Cloth"  and  "Kitten's  Kar" 
for  dresses  ami  suits. 

The  names  themselves  arc 
suggestive  of  the  delicate  soft- 
ness of  the  texture  of  the  ma- 
terials. "Haby  I.amb  Cloth"  is 
so  like  the  fur  of  the  baby  lamb 
th.it  from  a  distance  even  the 
practiccil  eye  is  deceived. 

This  material  may  be  h,id  in 
Ijccoming  shades  of  laurier, 
taupe,  niole,  vareusc,  navy  an<l 
black. 

The  wonderful  softness  of  the 
material  so  aptly  called  "Kit- 
ten's I^ar"  lends  itself  beauti- 
fully to  the  artistic  drapinu 
efTects  of  this  season.  This  ma- 
terial is  offered  only  in  the 
ilways  rich,  appropriate  black. 

"Embossed  Ratine"— another 
of  this  season's  materials— is  of 
such  ultra-rich  quality  that  its 
prohibitive  price  assures  it  of  a 
permanently  exclusive  p<isition       the  realm  of  wtiolen  fabrics. 

t'ombined  with  cloth,  or  used  as  a  1  rimming,  it  is  most  eflfec- 
tive  and  smart. 

"I'eau  d'Agneau"  and  "Peau  clc  Chamois"  are  the  names  of 
twn  other  ratine  materials  which  will  lie  very  popular  this  season. 

"Fish-scales  Zibelines."  in  black,  white,  navy.  Oxford  an  I 
brown  arc  being  used  extensively  for  suits  and  coals  by  the 
smartest  tailors. 

"Two-Tone  \'clour  Majestic"  sounils  like  the  name  of  a  velvet. 
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but  ii  is  in  reality  a  woolen  fabric.  The  name  was  evidently 
chnsen  because  of  the  luxurious  and  stately  richness  of  the  fabric. 

"rduche  I'iMrcntiiie"  is  a  light-weight  plush  which  lends  itself 
admirably  to  collars  and  cufTs,  and  also  to  draping. 

C'ordcd  materials  in  velvets  and  w<H>lens  are  use<l  extensively 
fur  dresses  ,ind  suits. 

.\mong  the  velvets,  "f'cau  dc 
Siie<le  Corduroy"  holds  first 
place  fur  popularity,  "flcrnard 
I'ncut  \'elvet  Cord"  is  also  ex- 
iremely  smart. 

.\mi>ng  the  woolen  fabrics 
"i  )ttoman  dc  Laiiic"  in  shades 
of  tau]ic,  blue  and  black ;  and 
l!e<lfor<l  Conl  are  the  leaders. 

Prominent  among  clinging 
crepe  chiffons  is  Callot  Crep« 
of  a  dull,  soft  finish. 

t  )ne  of  the  largest  Kew  York 
importers  is  introducing  a 
<lrcam  in  Charmcuse  called 
"Faille  Charmeu.sc."  It  may  be 
had  in  taupe,  tolwcco,  mole  and 
l>rune. 

'■\  oile  Crochet"  is  an  entirely 
new  fabric  on  the  market.  It 
has  the  rich  appearance  of  Irish 
crochet  and  the  sheerlike  tex- 
ture of  \'oile. 

I'avorite  among  satins,  which 
hold  a  high  place  this  season,  is 
^^^^^1    the  "Worth  Satin."    This  satin 
^^^^^H         of   an   unusually  beautiful 
^^^^H    finish,  anil  the  wide  selection  of 
^^^^^1    colors  in  which  it  may  lie  had, 
^^^^^H    makes  it  a<lapiable  for  smart 
^^I^H    street  dresses  as  well  as  chami- 
ingly  lieautiful  evening  gowns. 

"P-Kiuin  .Satin"  is  a  novelty 
among  satins,  which  will  ajipeal 
to  the  practical.  Finished  the 
same  on  both  sides,  there  is  no 
left  or  right  to  it.  Hence,  when 
one  siile  has  done  service,  the 
<:ther  may  be  used. 

Tr\  as  we  may,  we  can  give 
only  a  faint  suggestion  of  the 
Iicauty  of  these  materials  im- 
ported by  Haas  Uros.  of  New 
\"orfc.  The  most  vivid  imagi- 
iiati(m  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
extpiisite  texture  of  these  fab- 
rics. T/i<'y  must  be  seen  to  he 
nf>(<reciated. 

Good  dressmakers  and  tail- 
ors have  the  Haas  Blue  Book  of 
samples.  .-Vsk  your  dressmaker 
<ir  tailor  to  let  you  select  the 
material  you  desire  from  its 
wide  line  of  .samjdes,  and  yuu 
arc  a.ssured  <)f  having  the  licst. 
Bkd  Jackkts. 

These  cool  nights  roin])el  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  sleeping 
garments.  Of  course,  we  sleep  with  open  windows  all  winter, 
and  many  of  us  do  not  care  tu  discard  the  daintily  embroidered 
nainsoiik  night  dress  for  the  comfortable  flannel  and.  yet  ad<li- 
tional  betl-apparel  is  necessary.  ,\nd  here  is  where  the  charming 
Ik-iI  jackets  come  to  our  rescue.  They  are  lovely,  too.  when 
breakfasting  in  bed  and  invali<ls  fimi  them  so  convenient.  These 
loose,  shorlhack  jackets  are  easily  slipped  on,  and  while  conifort- 
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1,'V  K'l//  kI*"!!}!  ititv  names  i<f  thott  Xslifre  ijooili  dctcribfd  may  If  furfhiUfd. 
AJdrfft  'I  iir  'riit\Tiii;  M.\i..«ziNC  I'ofhUm  Ih'fl .  H-ii  ll'fsl  ,j*»A  Street.  Nne  York  City. 
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Geraldine  Farrar 

u»es  and  recommendt 

"deUcious" 


MISS  FARRAR  WRITES  I 

/  am  very  gtadto  tMpnu  my  cwnplett 
tatia/action  with  the  JetUtaui 

CR^ME  NEROL  maJt  h 

Fanai  D.  PulUn.  U  fuu  mt 
htottii  and  ttncen  ncommenJatim. 

Thi' (liitlinKiiiibiRK  qiialitirs  of  Cn'mf  \erol, 
«sii\e  frnni  iti  rare  cxcclknn'  .-is  a  iR'aiitilHT 
of  llir  i-riiiiplrxion.  arc  its  aliMiltitr  FKF.SII- 
NESS  and  (ra-doui  frmii  I'resfnutn-fs. 

Xol  a  drop  of  proscrvainc  fillers  into  ihc 
making  of  thi<  WfrniUTftillr  cAicacioiis 
cream,  a*  CRr-MF.  Xf-ROI.  i<  XOT  iiiadi- 
to  si'll  iti  dniK  am)  clfpArtmriit  <tiir<-!(.  [''^ch 
an<l  cvrry  order  i'  tilled  with  delightful. 
freshly  made  cream  and  iitaikil  dirrct  to 
the  user. 

CRKMK  NF.ROI,  loliens.  uliittHl.  rf«nfs 
and  bpftuti6es  the  imi^t  ^iallow,  roii|{h  or 
imi>aire>l  complexion,  and  as  a  cleanser  of 
lhi»'^-  iniimie  safely  valves  of  ihe  skin  (the 
pores  t  it  is  nne<|iiallr<l.  It  most  positively 
will  not  promote  a  Krowlh  of  hair 

Its  tonte  elTeet  upon  ilir  relaxed  facial  inns- 
elrs  an<l  the  attendant  dahliy  condition 
(the  cause  of  all  linos  and  wrinkles)  is 
nifKtt  pronounced. 

What  Crrmr  Xerol  hao  clone  for  others  it 

will  *lo  for  vi>n. 

AMONG  Tm  IEia;UI  UMM  Of  CUNt  NUOl  AUi 

Maigaiel  Angtin        Mine.  Trirai/ini 


Mrs.  Fiskc 
Julia  Mariowe 
Maxine  Kliioll 
V'iiKinia  Hamed 
BiIIk-  Burke 
Julie  Opp 


Geraldine  Fanar 
Olive  Frematad 
Betnice  de  Pasquale 
Frances  Starr 
Lauta  Nelaon  Hal] 
Comttoce  CoKer 


Mailed  to  any  addrett  on 
receipt  of  price,  $1.00  per  jar 

FORREST  D.  PULLEN 


320  Lawi*  At*. 


1ST 

BrooUrn,  N.  Y. 


My  new  ftoo^/cf,  describing  other  Nerol  Mlel 
preparationy,  wi!l  be  maied  upon  request. 


STYLE,  FLEXIBIUTY,  COMFORT 


THE  THREE  GRACES  OF  FASHION 

Are  combined  in  the  LA  RESISTA  —  iKe  only 
corset  that  possesses  these  most  essential  features 
in  delightful  combination. 

Stylish  Beauty  in  tvery  line.     Flexible  as 
the  human  body.    Comfortable  becau*e 
of  Hygienic  Construction. 

The  LA  RESISTA  gives  the  inimi- 
laUe  grace  of  unrestricted  motion 
iliat  is  distinctive  —  the  acme  of 
\„^\  figure  building.    Tki(  il 

"j  *^  -  the  result  of  skillful  designing, 

e  soft  fineness  of  melrrials,  and 

SPIRABONE 

T|»e  onLy  Skap«  Rctaininc 
Boning  ilciibU  aa  lha  body. 

Avcid  worthleu  imitaliutu.  GENUINE 
SPIHABONE  is  found  only  in  the 
LA  RESISTA  and  is  identifced  by 
the  Patented  IN  I ER-LOCKING 
WEAVE. 


SPIRABONE  il  the  greatest  boon  ever 
offered  American  women.  You  scarcely  know  you  are  concted.  Added  to  this  is  ihe 
beautiful  figure  that  results — all  mpeifeclions  disappear  and  the  gown  hangs  with  clinging 
grace  -  with  an  incomparable  style  unobtainable  in  any  other  corset. 

FALL  MODELS 


Sl7<i  N>.  II I    %rm  <unM  Uci  <mM 


MM 
SSS 


Stfktt..  M)   fhm  wm*  mm,*  *  Wwrt  I  illlln. 
Otbr  13  M  to  tS  SS  •  p«lr 


tlM 


IWuk.1  Sun  W.U  LA  lUISTA  C«mli 
AtTtrti*    Owi|;li«ni.    I  IrnrirflA    C  tinman.  I.aurft 

NrUon  H.II  •»!  dhm  endone  SPIKABONb: 
in  th«  higKeM  irriiii.  Their  IntinMay  u  to  iti 
m^ii*  i*  wiKiKy  uf  you*  contidf^AboA. 


Tor  5a/r  W  uU  Rn!  y/afw,.  nr  ol  »r  f  Mt.'vi.tf*  HHat}  M'«mM». 

The  La  Resista  Corset  Company 

II  West  34tb  Street,  New  York 

On.  WJM  AjMtel 


The  File*  of  the  Theatre  M«gazine 
are  Invaluable  to  Collector* 

BINU  Y(JUR  SUMBtRS  OF  THE 

Theatre  Magazine 


READERS  who 
have  presei-<'ed  their 
copte*  and  return  tbem  to 
u«  in  ^ood  condition,  by 
exprcft,  prepaid,  will 
receive  a  complete  copy, 
totfetber  with  title  page, 
table  of  contents,  on 
payment  of  $3.00. 


Tke  Twelfth  Year  (1912 1  is  bound  in 

TWO  VOLUMES 


1     -•        :■   1     ■  \  -     ,      ■,        :  ' 

-l  iik  I  .nijunr  ani!  Muil't  a-»«ufc  i  acncal  trjui  iitt 
Srw  Viifk  Appcamnrr*  ar>l  Kngmf^'"^'*  **t»(ti  trie 
tiritici  at  \ltu  Ljiitfrtle  TAr'"'.  <»rrtfii«1f  lli^ffnutin- 
lllkrl  I.rvr,  Paulitir  nta4e.  tlatr*  Pil<vf,  }u\im  th^, 
\rtnM  l^ttthlin.  |tT«riih  Santlv.  fUrnry  (rtlmnTF,  Mllr 
Ihixic.  f tr  ,  ta\ir^r  liv  Mr    Vt»t*-ii»     For  infonnaiMm 

in  1  illtt*Irjl#i1  Koolflrt  of  *'1{n»  Jhrr*  Thoirund  St*f- 

^'.'e-l.  *  aiMnxi  the  s!-*  KKT\WY.  Stiiir  in  t%  »htnr 


When  writing  to  advertiMT*.  kindly  mmtion  Tmk  riiK.Amc  Mai;azink 
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able,  lhe>'  arc  very  <lainty. 
Une  I  saw  the  other  day  was 
made  up  uf  cri-pe  de  chine. 
The  buttnin  was  in  pointetl 
effect  and  edged  with  wide 
lace  frills.  A  yoke  in  German 
\'alenciennes  lace  was  s<]iiarc 
shaped  in  front,  and  cdge<l 
with  a  frill.  It  was  finished 
off  with  a  ribbun  shower  at 
the  low  front  fasten  iiij;.  The 
short,  pointeil  sleeves  fell  over 
dainty  sleeves  of  net  and  both 
were  edgc<l  with  a  frill. 

And  then  there  were  the 
dearest  bed  jackets  in  crc[>c  de 
chine  over  China  silk  cither 
in  matching  or  contrasting 
shades.  The  edges  are  loose 
and  rniishetl  oflf  with  narrow 
lace  frills.  .\%  the  silk  lining 
extends  a  little,  it  gives  the 
effect  of  donble  frills  that  is 
very  channing.  Double  clioux 
of  ribbon  adoni  the  front  and 
conceal  the  attachment  of  the 
four  ribbon  ends  that  .ire  tic<l 
to  cliis«  the  garment. 

Some  of  these  jackets  have 
insets  of  Lice  to  form  a  pretty 
liordcr  anri  all  of  them  arc 
sulftciently  attractive  to  wear 
as  boudoir  jackets. 

( I  know  of  one  shop  where 
they  are  made  up  to  order, 
which  makes  it  jKwsible  to 
select  your  own  color.) 

This  rcniintls  me  of  a  mat- 
inee I  saw  in  a  little  shop  one 
day  this  week.  It  was  of  t'hina  silk,  all  accordeon-pleated.  .\ 
deep  collar  was  pin-luckcd  and  triinmeil  with  Valenciennes  inser- 
tion and  lace.  The  V  o|>cning  had  a  lace  inset  and  the  bottom 
edge,  that  was  cut  in  points,  was  finished  off  with  a  frill  of  the 
lace,  and  it  was  so  reasonable,  only  $6.75. 

Corsets. 

While  at  the  theatre  the  other  evening,  I  overheard  my  neigh- 
bor saying,  "CJh  dear !  This  corset  is  just  about  killing  me.  I 
haven't  broken  it  in  ,\ct,  and  it  digs  into  my  side  so,  I  am  per- 
fectly miserable,"  and  I  wanted  .so  much  to  tell  the  unfortunate 
sufferer  almut  the  corsets  that  she  ougtit  to  wear. 

Flexibility  is  the  present  keynote  of  all  corsets,  and  none  should 
"dig  in  the  side,"  but  I  know  of  one  that  has  a  patent  side  boning 
which  bends  with  the  bo<ly,  and  whether  the  wearer  bends  back- 
war<l,  forward  or  sideways,  the  corset  bends,  too;  so  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  in  the  state  of  discomfort  that  the  lady  mentioned  was. 
It  seems  to  me  the  woman  is  rather  foolish  to  wear  a  corset  that 
must  lie  "broken  in,"  when  she  might,  for  the  same  money,  have 
one  that  feels  perfectly  comfortable  at  the  very  first  wearing. 
And  then  these  stays  do  not  break  out  either  like  the  ordinary 
ones,  but  since  they  are  absolutely  pliable,  they  will  retain  their 
shape  and  preserve  the  graceful  lines  of  the  corset  until  it  is  dis- 
carded for  the  new  model,  .Nnothcr  excellent  feature  of  this  cor- 
set is  the  Iirokcn  bone  near  the  bottom  of  the  back,  which  obviates 
the  necessity  of  several  attempts  before  one  is  comfortable  in  a 
silting  posture. 

Special  attention  has  evidently  been  given  to  the  trimmings  of 
these  corsets  as  they  arc  so  practical,  and  then  they  are  in  the 
soft,  flat  effect  that  obviates  the  ugly  lines  which  .irc  often  so 
annoying.    In  the  popular  priced  models  the  top  is  finished  off 
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with  a  broad  banding  of  embroidery,  which  will  stand  general 
wear,  and  in  the  high-grade  models  there  is  a  satin  ribbon  band- 
ing, which  will  not  easily  tear.  .\n  exquisite  mrnlel  in  satin 
brrx'he  has  a  broad,  white  satin  band  at  the  top,  below  which  ex- 
tends a  banding  of  shadow  lace  in  \'an  Dyke  points,  which  are 
oullinc<l  by  a  liny  frill  of  satin  riblxjn.  The  joining  of  the  lace 
and  rililion  liand  is  concealed  by  trimming  of  silk  cord  in  a  pretty 
loop  design.    \  bow  finishes  off  the  front. 

While  mentioning  corsets  I  just  want  to  say  that  it  is  surprising 
how  careless  women  arc  in  purchasing  this  article  of  tiress,  which 
actually  determines  the  "style"  of  the  wearer.  .Xnd  where  \vc 
have  so  many  shitps  that  specialize  on  corsets,  and  where  cxi)c- 
ricnccd  salcsjieoplc  will  fit  any  figure,  there  is  no  excuse  for  ill- 
fitting  corsets  or  the  discomfort  of  the  lady  in  the  theatre. 

Toilet  Prepak.atio.ns. 

Speaking  of  lotions  makes  me  think  of  an  incjuiry  1  had  the 
other  da)  for  something  "good  fur  pimples."  I  kist  no  lime  in 
telling  the  writer  of  a  place  where  such  ailments  as  pimples  mi\ 
crupliuiis  arc  especially  treated,  liut  I  also  mentioned  a  lotion 
that  can  be  applied  at  home,  and  as  this  is  such  a  prevalent  skin 
disturbance  you  may  lie  interested  to  know  about  the  treatment, 
too.    Good  things,  like  this,  should  be  passed  along,  you  know. 

The  manufacturer  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  skin  afflic- 
tions and  has  evolved  a  preparation  that  will  effect  a  prompt  and 
permanent  cure,  which  is  certainly  gratifying  to  tho.se  afflicted 
with  these  annoying  skin  disturbances.  .And  in  these  ikiys  of 
nervous  strain,  and  the  constant  rush,  which  is  the  evil  root  of 
irregular  habits,  the  victims  of  pimples  and  skin  eruptions  are 
ciiunle<l  by  the  thousands.  And  whs  go  about  with  disfiguring 
pimples  upon  the  face  when  ihey  can  so  quickly  and  effectually 
be  removed? 

Why,  the  other  day  I  saw  a  fashionably  attired  girl  on  Fifth 
avenue,  and  I  could  hardly  Ivclicve  my  eyes.  She  actually  had  three 
blackheads  on  her  check !  I  felt  so  sorry  for  her  and  wanted  to 
tell  her  al>out  a  sini|>lc  lotion  that  would  remove  ihein  so  speedily. 
And  I  really  felt  she  ought  to  know  that  not  only  were  these  ugly 
si>ots  disfiguring  her  otherwise  pretty  face,  but  neglecting  them 
was  only  inviting  more  serious  and  distressing  skin  troubles. 
However,  I  passeil  on  and 
I  am  hoping  she  will  rca<1 
this. 

It  seemed  to  be  my  fate, 
that  day.  to  meet  persons 
"in  distress" — that  is,  I 
considered  their  state  one 
of  distress— and  in  each 
instance  I  had  an  almost 
uncontrollable  <lcsirc  to 
4.ffcr  the  "first  aid." 

This  time  it  was  a 
woman  of  avoirdupois  who, 
I  intaginc,  would  have  af)- 
preciatcd  my  assistance, 
but  tact  refrained  me  from 
telling  her  of  a  simple 
treatment  that  would  do 
won<ler»  for  her.  I  know 
one  woman  who  lost 
thirty-three  i>ounds  within 
a  year,  and  is  delighted 
over  the  return  of  her 
youthful  lines  in  figure. 
Like  Madame  Nordica. 
this  woman  says  she  has 
"discovered  a  restorative 
of  youth."  You  know 
N'ordica  returned  from  her 
summer  vacation  minus 
twenty  poun<ls,  and  look- 
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()>  -,nlt  uladly  ehe  namts  uf  shtifs  uhtrr  goodi  dtschhtd  may  be  furchased. 
Addrrit  Thc  THKATag  Ma«*zihi  F»tkion  Defl.,  I-14  WtU  jSlh  Strut,  Ntw  York  City. 
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I  A  Delicate  SheD-Iike  Pink  1 

ii  impaflcd  lo  the  naili  hj  the  use  of 

COGSWELL'S  SEA  SHELL  TINT 

ligluty  applinj  with  ■  c&Tnpr«'hair  brush,  M  le- 
mMca  o«  the  naiU  lot  Mrveril  lUyi.  Pric#  50  C«nis 

COGSWELL'S  HAND  LOTION  i. 

■  boon  for  tender  «ad  rough  hMMk.  lit  wolliiiig. 
ieftmu»s  p«0|irTl»r«  mtv  to  irfrething  wkI  bealinf 
th*t  It  it  used  with  excellent  tmilu  •  f»ce 
lotion  Price  50  c«ata 

REDUCING  SALVE  u  *  k^6&c  di.. 

coTvrjr  for  |K«  mJixtio«  ol  ncni  fleih.  It 
»fTnail«K>  BO  <haa(e  in  tmt't  tfel  oi  daly 
routmeof  Utinf.  Giun<rte«d  abMlul^y  harm- 
Ihl  $2.00  a  jar 

Ptnonal  attention  vf  Dr.  E.  N.  Co^uwtf 
(ivrn  all  Utitn  r»^u*ttint  information 

Dr.  E.  N.  Cogswell 

418  Fifth  Avenue       New  York  City 


,  Surgcon<Chiropody  and  , 
EiprrI  Manicurtnc 
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Old  CoU  aad  Slkar  B*ll«kt 
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CREME  ELCAYA. 

- — — 


f  -s  !  the  one  toilet  cre>)ni  «hliii 
Stvi-!.  unKvnul   3io1i>l.i<  I  ion 
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Jfrankli!!  Simon  61  Co. 

Fifth  Ave.,  37th  &  38th  sts..  New  York 


Dressy  Chinchilla  Coat 

With  1'ius.h  CutUr 

MISSES' SIZES,  14  TO  to  YEARS( 
WOMEN'S  SIZES,  }i  tc>  44  BUST 

No.  4i.  DRESSY  CHINCHILLA  COA  I'  («ven^ight^ 
length  model)  of  highest  gridc  imponcJ  chiiKhilli  clo'.h,  in 
navy,  tin,  tjupc,  mule,  |:ny  or  white,  »ri-in  slervei,  adjiiMa 
ble  collar  of  vetour  pluvh  (rin  be  wufn  buiioaed  to  neck), 
laitencd  at  tide  with  taiu  v  ornament,  lined  throughout  wiiK 
iiipcrior  qiii'iiy  ntli, 

SPF.CIAI.,    29.50  Value.  Slo  w 


KALL  AND  WINTKR  STYI.K  HOOK 

''CORRECT  DRESS" 

Illuitrjiing  Everything  in  Wearing  Apparel 
Mailed  out  of  town  upon  ap]>UcaiioB  10  Dept.  T. 


Delightful  Surprises  in  the  December  Number  of  L'Art  de  la  Mode 

The  dainties)  creations  in  sod  lingerie  waists. 


Il  will  contain  articles  of  timely  Interest  on  the 
trend  ol  lashion  by  celebrated  authorities. 

A  bewilderinii  orray  of  exquisitely  beautilul  models. 

Tbere  promisei  to  be  a  Ur(e  demaad  ior  this  number.  Etery  fnkionible  womb  will  wtirt  it.  Scid  ia  yoir  ortler  mw —  35  cent*  a  copy. 

L'ART  DE  LA  MODE  S-14  West  38th  Street,  New  York 


Suiiftestions  and  ideas  which  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  woman  who  is  heedinit  the  call  ol  the  South. 


Have  You  Been  There? 

At  the  L'Art  de  la  Mode  Elxhibit  of  Fall  Styles  ? 

If  not.  it  i>  not  too  Ute  to  attend. 

Besieged  with  requests  from  women  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  exhibit,  asking 
us  lo  hold  these  models  until  theii  intended  visit,  we  ha«e  decided  to  keep  them 
on  diqiiay  in  our  show-rooms. 

Never  before  was  such  a  wonderful  array  ot  entirely  itcw  and  exclusive  idea* 
diiplayed.  and  ihe  reputation  of  L'Art  de  la  Mode  as  the  "Acknow|edtcr<i  Fasfiion 
Authority"  was  gready  augmented  by  this  unimul  exhibition. 
In  ihe  heart  of  the  shopping  district,  ycu  will  find  our  show-rooms  a  welcome 
resting  place  wlicncver  you  are  in  New  York. 

With  the  eilnmre  chanon  aad  tmprovniteitf»  icnplioa  fWoir-  Yoa  camiot  Afford  to  ouh 
coawlanlly  haag  mide  in  L'Art  de  la  Mocie.  up     one  mmt. 

to  dale  women  are  drpendint  up. »  il  man  than  Or.  ^  y«u  wih  lo  tludy  L'Art  de  la  Mode 
e»er  u  ikeii  faahion  adnxi.  ,s^u,h|,  b,<„,  tuUcribint.  Maid  iw  a 

ti  you  are  nol  a  «ib«riber,  md  in  jroui  aub-     aample  copy. 

L'ART  DE  LA  MODE 

8-14  West  38th  St.  New  York  City 
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^  ^TURKISH 

BI.CNO    ^ 

CIGARETTES 

Mwe  money  it  uprnl  for 
Falinia  Tuilnh-lilaick  than  fat 
any  other  C>|W«tt«  IB  tiw 

idl  you  and  pSeue  you. 

In  consideration  the  mex- 
p«n«ve  package  the  price  b 

Mfammtti  tmutmt^ii  tjMkk 
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20  far  IS  centi 


"  DUinctiody  InJMdual ' 


Tke  Tkeatre  iSlagazme 
For  Ckristmas 


WiU  te  tke  most  sumptuous  and  interesting 
oi  tlie  Holiday  Publications 


SOME  OF  THE  FEATURESi 

An  Evening  With  Rachel   Illustrated 

Mistnkca  of  Managers   Illustrated 

Till"  Women  of  Shakesjjcarc   Illustrated 

The  I  nkiiowable  Naziiiiova   Illustrated 

Samuel  I'epya  as  a  Theatregoer   lUuatrated 

What  Napoleon  Did  for  the  Drama»  lUuatrated 

The  Chinese  Plqr ' '  Turandot "   Illuatrated 

fnmi  AH  tke  Playv— Portraits  ol  All  die  PW«r« 

ORDER  NOW  TO  INSURE  DEUVERY  OF  COPIES 
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ing  very  much  younger.  Slu-  onifcssed  th.it 
she  hartl  indulged  in  a  ireatmetit  because 
"fatneu  is  not  only  the  enemy  of  youth,  but 
of  beauty  as  well," 

She  is  not.  as  yet.  willing  to  ilivulRC  her 
secret,  liiu  as  lung  .t;  liavi  -.luh  an 
cellent  preparation  in  the  market,  we  can 
abide  her  pleamic.  I  he  one  I  refer  to  is 
a  treatment  tiiat  really  reduces  the  un- 
healthy fat.  which,  hy  the  way.  is  the 
r.iti.sc  I'f  s  m.iny  (list\irli.inccs  in  the  gen- 
eral health.  I  heii,  ton,  it  feeds  the  nerves 
nn<l  huilds  up  the  system  generally.  It  is 
worth  trying  anyway.  As  it  is  used  ex- 
temally,  it  caniwt  cause  organie  disturb- 
ances, and  sin<f  it  requires  no  change  in 
diet  nor  interfere^  with  the  daily  routine  of 
living,  there  is  absolutely  no  lurm  in  try- 
ing it 

Driess  Accesscmies. 

I  started  this  as  a  fashion  talk,  but  I 
have  widely  digressed — still  what  is  more 
necessary  to  correct  fashions  than  a  per- 
fect figure  and  a  >  Kar  rnmplexion?  So  I 
haven't  got  so  far  away  from  my  subject 
after  all— but  to  return. 

I  suppose  you  have  noticed  the  mode  of 
wearing  a  single  flower  as  an  evening  cor- 
sajic  1iouf|net  ?  The  other  day  I  saw  some 
hl.ick  roses  that  1  think  wotild  l<w>k  very 
smart.  eiiiln(|ik'  l  in  uhitc  inllr.  I  ir  the 
popular  black  and  white  toilette.  The  Utile 
effect  is  a  present  fancy.  And  then  these 
M.i>  k  rases  with  thek  velvet  and  satin  pet- 
als j.,'ive  a  rich  contrast  to  the  amber  jjown* 
that  are  now  siirh  (avritrs.  A  prctts'  one 
for  the  tiille  cnniliinatinn  ran  he  had  at 
$t.45.  while  a  perfectly  haiiilsome,  lar^e 
one  is  $2.25.  Iteautics  in  red  are  onlv 
St.2.s. 

PtwnwMD  Cmmmts. 

Speaking  of  0ie  theatre  reminds  me  of 
the  white  coiflFnres  T  noticed  there  the 

other  cvcninp,  ( )f  Ciiiir->e  you  know  that 
at  the  recent  IVeiich  races  s.orne  of  the 
women  appeare<l  with  powdered  hair  atid. 
natnially.  the  style  of  Madame  dc  Pompa- 
dour was  qnickly  taken  up  hy  the  wdmen 
of  fashion  in  Paris,  and  now  it  has  rcache<! 
our  shores.  Our  wonien.  however,  not 
favoring  the  idea  of  powdereil  tresses,  are 
substituting  white  wigs.  Even  though  this 
mode  is  still  in  its  Infanry.  it  is  prabaMe 
that  liefore  the  I'nd  of  the  ^cason  it  will  lie 
an  established  vofjue.  One  firm  is  alrealy 
busy  filling  orders.  They  make  up  puflTR. 
fronu  and  entire  wigs,  and  as  the  material 
used  is  not  real  hair,  but  yack.  which  is 
perfectly  sanitafy  and  makes  up  into  charm- 
ing cotflFurcs  which  are  vastly  becoming,  the 
co'it  is  noniin.il. 

And  so  the  woman  with  prematurely 
tn-ay  locks  can  be  perfectly  happ}*. 
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The  White  Berime  Limousine 

The  Latest  Production  of  the  Most  Progressive 
Motor  Car  Company  of  America 

THE  White  Berline  marks  the  highest  development 
of  the  modern  motor  car,  both  in  beauty  of  body 
design,  and  merit  of  chassis  construction.  Every 
small  detail  which  adds  to  comfort,  convenience,  and 
safety  of  operation  has  been  carefully  and  success- 
fully executed. 

The  logical  combination  of  left-side  drive  with 
right-hand  control,  places  the  driver  in  the  proper 
position  to  handle  the  car  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  safety  in  traffic,  a  very  important  factor  in  closed 
cars.  The  left-side  position  of  the  steering  wheel, 
together  with  the  White  Electrical  Starting  and  Light- 
ing System,  makes  it  possible  to  reach  the  driving 
seat,  start,  and  light  the  car  without  the  necessity  of 
stepping  into  the  street.  When  the  services  of  the 
chauffeur  are  not  required,  the  glass  partition  back  of 
the  driving  seat  can  be  instantly  dropped  out  of 
sight  throwing  the  entire  interior  into  one  compartment. 

White  BerUne  Limousines  are  built  in  Forty  and 
Sixty  horse-power  models. 


The  Whitej^J  Company 

CLEVELAND 


Manufactufcn  of 

Gasoline  Mclor  Can, 
Tmckt  and  Taxicab*. 
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acts  by  William  Shakfspcarc,    Proiltirrd  No- 
vember 4  wiili  Ihr  (iilUiwinK  ca't :  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

}uliui  Cmtr  Fulirr  MttlUk  MeUllui  4'liiiber  Ilenlry  Uwirils 

Octavtin   Krnnrlh  Httnter  Pniultu*  I^na  Anhur  How 

Marr  Antony  Mr.  Favvrthani  SooiKwyrT  Frr«lrTtcI«  Howe 

Marcuf  Urutua  Tyrone  Power  Tilmtus  Ednnintt  M'-rlimer 

Caaalua  hrank  Keenan  Mctaala  *«  Rkhard  Clifforrl 

CaacA   Dcrlon  (~liurchi)1  Lucius   Ftaie  Rirer 

rinna  .John  l-^tmurMla  Plrtilarua  .....Frank  How^on 

TrehonitM  Arttmr  KlUot  ('alrtarnia   Jarie  Wlicaltey 

rVciua  Dnataa  Maurice  Franklin  Ponia  JuUe  0|i[> 

Another  actor  with  the  courapc  of  his  Sltakcspearian  convic- 
tions has  come  to  town.  William  Fnvcrsham  is  his  name,  and 
the  Lyric  Theatre  is  the  scene  of  his  elaborate,  intelligent  and 
impressive  production  of  "Jnlitis  Ca-sar."  It  is  a  nice  ilevotioii 
to  a  poetic  ide.-»l  that  induces  this  graceful  and  earnest  actor  to 
forsake  the  profitable  fields  of  the  romantic  and  modern  for  the 
Sometimes  uncertain  pastures  of  the  higher  <lrania.  He  deserves 
his  reward.  an<l  it  would  seem  as  if  he  would  get  it. 

"Julius  r.Tsar"  is  a  delight  to  all  ages.  Its  glorious  dramatic 
movement,  its  patriotic  appeal,  all  stir  the  pulse  of  youth,  svhilc 
the  oilier  will  never  cease  to  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  its  beau- 
tiful verse  and  deep  philosophical  content.  This  city  has  seen 
many  notable  revivals  of  the  famous  play,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  lights  of  the  stage  have  figure«l  in  either  of  its  three 
wonilerful  parts. 

The  scenic  background  for  the  present  pnKluction  is  from  de- 
signs by  the  late  Sir  Alma  Tadema.  painte<l  by  Joseph  Marker. 
Whether  one  c:ircs  entirely  for  the  Thitchman's  genre,  accuracy 
was  its  great  point,  anil  Harkcr.  of  all  modern  scene  painters, 
would  be  the  one  to  carry  out  the  color  scheme  to  a  nicety,  and 
yet  it  wouM  almost  seem  that  the  scenic  investiture  of  the  Lyric 
were  a  trifle  overilone ;  that  greater  simplicity  would  have  con- 
duced to  greater  effect.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  costumes  there 
arc  some  moments  of  fearful  clash.  .Antony's  delicate  raspberry 
pepliim  should  flee  the  scarlet-banded  toga  of  the  .Senator.  Hut 
the  detail  is  all  rich  and  elaborate.  As  a  production  it  is  vivid  and 
sumptuous. 

Now  come  we  to  Hecuba.    When  such  an  earnest  effort 


has  l)ecii  induced  to  bring  about  a  big  ar- 
tistic result,  it  seems  almo>t  captious  to 
~  quibble:  but  there  is  something  lacking  in 
tile  iiUcrprctalion.  The  bull's-eye  is  misse<l.  What  is  lacking  is  the 
big,  im[>clling.  spirited  note  of  the  tra<litioiial.  Stimc  of  the 
players  seem  afraid  to  let  themselves  out,  as  if  fearful  they  would 
be  charged  with  ranting.  The  crowds  are  spiritedly  handled,  the 
aclion  is  varied  and  real,  but  there  are  genuine  climaxes  that  are 
let  down  for  want  of  real  red  blooil.  .Mr.  I'aversham  makes  a 
gallant  and  ideal  figure  as  .Antony.  The  spirit  of  youth  is  there, 
the  wantilh  of  his  affection  for  Cxsar  is  deeply  simulated,  and 
his  appeal  to  the  Roman  populace  is  a  dccl.-imatory  incident  of 
illuminative  variety.  ( Irdinarily  the  thiril  act  ends  with  .Antony's 
stirring  outburst ;  "Cry  'Havoc'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war," 
Hut  Mr.  Faversham  leaves  in  what  is  usually  cut  and  introduces 
a  bit  of  original  pantomime,  artistic,  but  violently  anti-climacteric. 

The  Iwautiful  tligniiy  and  lovableness  of  Rrutus  was  splendidly 
portrayeil  by  Tyrone  Power,  wheisc  cl<K:ution  is  a  delight  to  the 
ear,  but  Frank  Kccnan  seems  to  have  missed  the  impulsive, 
waspish  note  of  Ca.ssiiis.  Not  until  the  quarrel  in  the  tent 
does  he  strike  the  true  spirit  of  (lie  role  that,  if  it  didn't  die 
when  Lawrence  Uarrelt  passed  away,  at  least  was  realizeil  when 
that  noble  actor  was  alive,  Mr.  Kccnan  is  altogether  too  meas- 
ured and  reserved  in  the  opening  act.  Fuller  Mellish  is  the  Julius 
Cwsar  and  Julie  Opp  a  very  beautiful  Portia.  .Arthur  Elliot  is 
a  sonorous  ami  impressive  Trelwnius.  and  there  is  both  character 
and  impressive  vitality  to  Lionel  Relmore's  First  Citizen.  In  the 
pronunciation  of  proper  names  there  should  be  a  imanimity. 


I'ULTON.  "The  Yetum-  J.\iKirr."  Chinese  play  in  three  parts  by 
Oeorite  C.  Itarclton  and  J.  Harry  Benrimo.    I'rodnced  Nov.  4th.  Ca«t : 

I'rojicrly  Man   ArlhrtT  Shnw     T*i»   Anfmnrlte  Walker 

Chora*  .,..5icr>or  Pemrini      f'hee  Moo   Sa«onc  Morlanij 

Wu  Sin  Vin.  ....Ceorae  Retph      Suey  Sin  Fall  ....Grace  A.  Bartiour 

Tai  I'ah  Min  Re«inal<t  Rarlnv      See  Quoe  Pak  Beny  BrerMer 

Due  Juiiri  F»h  Cttcc  Valennee      Moy  Fah  I.oy  Juliette  Da» 

This  play  is  an  absolute  novelty,  not  a  variation  on  something 
we  have  known  before.  In  those  parts  which  we  assume  to  be 
true  to  the  original  the  piece  is  ludicrously  amateurish  and  yet 
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very  genuine  and  effective  in  its  expression  of  emotion,  roniance 
ami  poetry.  One  lie>ilatC!>  at  first  tu  lake  it  scriuitsly.  It  is  so 
much  after  the  manner  of  a  burleMjue,  but  very  soon  the  curious 
mixture  of  crudity  an>l  ciTectivcncss,  of  jxithos  and  comcdr,  make 
it  a  very  real  thing.  The  story  of  the  play  is  simple  and  in- 
telligible, and  yet,  in  the  matter  of  lime,  it  extends  over  the  lives 
of  two  generatmns,  the  older  >et  being  gathered  to  their  honorable 
ancestors,  tlie  greater  part  of  the  action  being  concerned  with 
the  chililrcn.  It  is  filled  with  adventures,  its  |>cople  travel  over 
mountains  and  rivers,  ami  i>nc  of  the  ancestors,  a  lovable  mother, 
ascends  tu  heaven  by  the  convenient  rungs  of  a  ladder.  There 
is  no  change  of  scene  except  by  way  of  devices  supplied  by  a 
primitive  imagination.  If  a  different  locality  is  to  be  suggested, 
a  rearrangement  of  the  chairs  or  boxes  effects  it.  Walking  arouni! 
a  table  and  exchanging  seals  puts  two  |K-ople  together  in  another 
room.  A  small  box  placed  on  a  chair  to  elevate  the  seat  suggests 
a  throne.  .-V  boat  with  its  occupants  [xiiises  down  the  stream  by 
the  intinution  that  the  cloths  held  out  between  the  stage-hands 
is  a  river  and  that  certain  bamboo  poles  are  the  oars.  One  hangs 
himself  from  a  tree  that  is  but  a  bare  pole  brought  forward  for 
the  purpose.  (.Jne's  head  is  chopped  00  and  a  red  bag  is  held 
lip  by  the  executioner  as  proof  of  duty  fulfilled,  while  the  victim, 
who  lias  to  be  got  out  of  the  way  for  the  purposes  of  the  repre- 
sentation, walks  off. 

.Such  means  are  primitive  and  would  seem  to  be  meagre,  but  the 
ideas  that  helped  to  illusion  are  plentiful  and  are  real  if  the  means 
are  not.  The  one  room,  or  stage,  w  here  all  the  action  takes  place, 
in  which  mountains  are  traversed  and  rivers  sailed,  is  not  bare, 
but  decorative.  The  walls  pictured  in  rich  colors  with  dragons, 
ami  the  ingenious  arrangement  of  doors  of  cloth  folding  upward, 
with  other  accessories,  keep  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  im- 
pression of  locality  and  Oriental  reality.  In  an  alcove  back  sit 
the  musicians.  The  admirable  restraint  of  this  music,  used  only 
on  apt  occasions  for  emphasis,  is  to  be  noted.  The  play  is  said 
to  be  an  adaptation  of  a  translation  of  more  than  one  play  dating 
back  humlrcds  of  years.  Whatever  the  blend  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  authors  have  never  ovcrsteppe<l  the  limits  of  a  pro]>cr 
reproduction  of  the  original  in  spirit  and  form.  To  Itave  bur- 
Ic-squed  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  effect  of  this  novelty. 


The  absurdest  things  are  not  burlesqued.  Tlie  production  after 
the  manner  of  the  C  hinese  theatre  is  truly  comical,  because  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  stage-hands,  the  prompter  and  the  author,  who 
acts  as  chorus  and  praises  himself  blandly  on  every  occasion. 
The  prompter  is  just  a>  dcliciously  <lroll.  lie  sits  to  one  side  of 
the  stage  near  his  Itox  of  properties  and  supplies  mountains, 
rivers,  swords,  rooms,  scenery  anci  pro|)erties  of  all  kinds,  going 
about  his  work  in  a  manner  indicating  that  he  has  thus  p^irtici- 
patcd  in  the  production  so  many  times  that,  if  he  has  not  lost 
piety  in  his  service,  he  is  beginning  to  be  boretl  to  extinction  by 
the  vanities,  the  .sorrows  and  the  ailvcntures  of  the  performance. 
.Ml  the  while  he  smokes  his  cigarette,  exi>ertly  pendent  from  his 
niuutli.  with  an  air  of  luxurious  weariness.  He  is  very  human, 
very  familiar,  very  droll.  Thus  we  have  a  kind  of  play  within  a 

play. 

.Mr.  Hcnrimo,  long  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  theatre  in  .San 
Francisco,  is  undoubtedly  holding  to  the  fact  within  his  own 
observation.  The  spirit  of  it  is  genuine.  The  story  concerns,  first, 
the  two  wives  of  a  ruler.  Dissatisfied  with  the  son  born  to  him 
by  his  tir>t  wife,  he  plots  with  another  ruler  to  get  rid  of  her  an<l 
the  chihl  so  that  a  son  by  the  other  wife,  daughter  of  his  fellow- 
conspirator,  may  rule  when  he  reaches  manhood.  These  two 
rulers  have  a  conference,  in  which  they  wear  htileous  masks  and 
go  through  mo.st  extraordinary  fcrociou>  jH-rformances  with  their 
legs  anri  arms.  When  the  two  sons  grow  up  there  is  a  conflict 
between  them,  in  which  the  better  one.  after  being  tried  and  his 
valor  and  uprightness  proved,  marries  the  maiden  designed  for 
the  baser  youth.  He  encounters  and  vanquishes  monsters,  fright- 
ful in  appearance  and  breathing  fire  from  their  nostrils,  the  s|iout- 
ing  fire  being  provide*l  and  .set  off  in  the  most  indifferent  manner 
by  the  I'.r<iinptcr. 

The  names  of  the  characters  indicate  the  poetic  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  play,  .\inong  these  characters  are  C'hcc  Moo 
I  Kind  .Mother),  played  by  Miss  Saxone  Morcland;  Siiey  Sin 
I'ah  (l.ily  l-lowert,  by  Afiss  (iracc  I'larboiir;  (  how  Wan 
(.-\utumn  Cloud),  a  flirtatious  creature,  full  of  grace  and  winning 
ways,  by  .'Xntoinctte  Walker. 

.Mr.  .Arthur  Shaw  was  the  Property  Man;  Signor  I'erugini  the 
Chorus,  or  .\utlior.  The  play  and  productkMi  are  so  entirely  novel 
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HKI.KN  WAKK 
In  Act  II  111  "The  Tri>l  Muiflimr"  at  Ike  lluaUon  THrttrr 

tliat  tH>  arcoiint  of  it  roulil  be  adequate.  To  use  a  phrase  that  is 
not  novel,  "  The  Yellow  Jacket"  must  be  seen  to  be  apprcciatvd. 


ASTOR.  ••llAwnioMNi:.  f.  S.  A." 
Jamc^  Urmard  Fjigan.    Prixiiicrtl  nn 

Mi»  Sxnylh  Annir  llilthct 

M.  IJV  Will  I  Villi  SitniiMD 

I'rinrrNi  <^vrritcli  Irriie  Fcnwick 

Anlhon>-  Hawlb^iriir  .  . DhukUk  FxtrtiAnks 

Rodno'  lllak«  Sam  !».  llnKlr 

AuRMMllk   III ....  Allan  I'olloek 

I'ouiit  It  All  Tavlovic..  Kric  Blinil 

(■riirrnl  lloliritlitr. . .  .Ilenry  SifplKiiMin 
«'a1<>i<rl  R4<l>iUki  Waller  iiowe 


Conicily  romance  in  fmir  acl»  li>- 
Nuvcnibcr  4  with  this  cast: 

PriiiTT  llallirniliiill  Matlin  L.  AUop 

M,   FreiWrick , . .  .I>(iui«  l^tiry 

A  R<tinrler  W.  l>eQnar(1  Howr 

lUlr  IUII>nl  Riilh  Alirn 

Tlioina^  lUIIard  Ra^iter  Holmes 

Au  (MTiL'ci  W.  Mayiie  Linton 

M.   AdMiBuvic  I^ctai  Ro>>ln»on 

M.  Strinmela  R^klord  i'ollink 

A  roorl  ("hamWrlaifi. .  KrnleTiek  I'lmrll 


James  Ilemard  I-'a);an  lu<.  always  been  regarded  as  an  'Fnglisli 
writer  of  serious  drama.  "Hawthorne.  U.  S.  .'\.,"  whidi  has  jnst 
scored  an  emphatic  smrcss  at  the  Astor,  is  from  his  pen.  It  l» 
not  a  hit  serious,  and  if  the  original  author  were  to  sec  it  he,  ton. 
would  unfloubtedly  be  seriously  surprised.   It  is  safe  to  say  that 


some  American  craftsman  has  had  a  verj-  free  an<!  liberal  hand 
in  its  proem  form.  An  .American  certainly  drew  that  breezy 
title  rule  and  gave  the  genuine  Havor  to  tliat  illuminative  slang 
u'hirh  so  humorously  punctuates  the  dialogue,  "ilawtliorne, 
L".  S.  A."  is  a  tearing  whirlwind  of  farcical  roiiiaiice.  I 'ureal  as 
It  all  is,  it  is  played  with  such  serious  earnestness  that  it  seems 
almost  human.  It  will  appeal  alike  to  the  inatineu  girt  and  the 
tired  business  man,  for  be  it  said  it  is  absolutely  the  best  cast  play 
of  the  season.  There  is  not  a  role,  even  the  nun-s|)«aking  parts, 
that  is  not  acted  for  its  full  dramatic  value,  and  with  artistic 
deference,  t<Ki. 

Anthony  Hamihon  Hawthorne,  a  young  tourist  from  the  .States, 
makes  a  killing  at  Monte  Carlo.  With  his  friend,  Ko<lney  Lilake, 
lie  visits  t)beroii,  the  capital  of  Uorrovina,  which  is  on  the  eve 
of  a  revolution.  .\ut  knowing  her  rank.  Hawthorne  falls  in  love 
with  the  King's  daughter.  Itut  when  he  finds  she  is  in  peril,  he 
"starts  something."  Nm  only  docs  he  dispose  of  the  traitorous 
Prince  who  would  wed  the  F'rincess,  but  he  nijw  the  revolution 
in  the  bud,  makes  friends  of  the  con.spirators,  introduces  .Ameri- 
can business  inctliods,  and  puts  Itorrovina  on  the  map  of  suc- 
cessftd  countries,  and  in  appreciation  of  his  elTorts,  Augustus  III, 
the  King,  indicates  that  llorruvina  will  become  a  republic,  and 
so  Iriiia,  the  Princess,  and  Hawthorne  will  undoubtedly  be  mar- 
ried in  the  very  near  future. 

.All  this  is  very  goo<l  fooling.  The  story  is  capitally  told  with 
constantly  increasing  interest,  the  action  is  sustained  and  cumula- 
tive, the  dialogue  is  incisive,  snappy  and  full  of  fun,  the  costumes 
picturesque  an<l  decorative  and  the  scenery  romantically  bizarre. 

The  star  is  Douglas  I-'airbanks,  and  he  enacts  the  title  role  with 
rollicking  good  nature,  dramatic  fire  and  true  .American  hurrah! 
There  is  an  admirably  characteri-stic  Minister  of  Police  i>t>r- 
traycil  by  Ivan  Simpson;  a  blunt  friend  in  Sam  H.  Hardy,  and  a 
domineering  Prince  in  .Martin  L.  .Msop.  But  for  finish,  dignity 
and  distinction,  the  honors  go  to  .Allan  Pollock  for  his  rendering 
of  .Augustus  lit,  a  characterization  of  genuine  beauty.  The 
Princess  is  naively  acted  by  Irene  l-'cnwick ;  but,  as  before  said, 
there  is  not  a  player  in  the  cast  who  docs  not  deserve  inilividual 
mention. 


HUDSON.  '■The  Trial  .Mahhhce."  Play  in  three  acts  by  Elmer 
Karris,   rroductil  on  Oclolwr  2i»  witli  this  cast: 


Mnhrri   Payne  Slewarl  R.  H.  llnilwn 

Tdnia  M.  Toma 

Kicli.iril  IlunttnKloii  V.mttH  Stallanl 

.Mi».  KitlcwBv  Kaira  Keuwyn 

liitir  I'ayiic.Slewart. . .  .Marsaiet  (*nrtloil 


HIatr  TltiMnna  ...Ham'siHl  Hnnlvr 

AlvKaniWr  Frince.  .Clurtvs  A.  Sleven»on 

Marie  Ixiuis*  L.C  Val  lleWn  Ware 

Tilly   ....Kleanor  Stuart 

llalUiway   Harry  UIKoid 

Emotional  female  stars  have  lianl  times  these  days  in  securing 
suitable  mediums  for  the  di.splay  of  their  talents.  Helen  Ware 
is  no  exception.  In  the  role  of  .Marie  Louise  Ridgway,  Elmer 
Harris  has  written  for  her  a  part  which  gives  her  histrionically 
splendid  op|Kirtunities  for  comedy  and  drama,  laughter  and  tears. 
.And  the  every  shade  and  phase  of  it  is  portrayed  by  her  with 
wonderful  artistic  fincs.sc  and  effect.  But  Marie  I.ouisc  Ridgway 
is  the  central  figure  of  an  impossible  dramatic  fable,  a  story  which 
will  not  be  accepted  seriously,  not  because  the  premises  based  on 
its  title,  "Trial  Marriage."  arc  almost  unknown  here,  but  that  the 
real  sociokigical  ifuestiou  is  begged  for.  The  relations  which  Miss 
Ri<lgw,iy  and  lUair  Thomas,  a  jirofessional  faddist,  enter  into  is 
not  a  trial  marriage,  but  just  a  well-hid<lcn  liaison.  When  it  is 
finally  discovered,  brought  about  by  the  jealousy  of  Thomas.  Miss 
Kidg^vay  iinds  lierself  in  a  most  enviable  position.  She  has 
ifet  posed  as  the  open  champion  of  matrimonial  liberty ;  she  is  no 
martyr  of  ccmvcntion ;  she  is  simply  the  victim  of  an  ordinary 
cscajwde  who  has  been  found  out.  l-'or  a  conclusion,  she  marries 
the  vplgar  rufftan  of  the  affair,  acted  with  conscientious  severity 
by  Harris^ni  Hunter.  .As  an  actor,  three  times  married  .ind  three 
limes  the  almoner  of  alimony,  the  unwilling  jealous  cause.  Charles 
.A.  .Stephenson  presents  a  coined)'  creation,  engaging  in  its  per- 
sonal charm,  deft  in  its  neat  and  illuminative  little  touches,  and 
instinct  with  the  dignity  of  the  true  gentleman.  Ernest  Stallard, 
too,  as  a  man  about  town,  (Contintitd  on  fage  xiii) 
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Scrtir  in  I'urcini's  opera  "Manon  LvKaMt"  whtcb  Opened  Ihr  SraMin  al  the  Mnro|iolUiin 

THE  OPERA  SEASON  OPENS 


I  ill*)  riKkl  Mi^likm 

Lacmu  Bori  as  Manon 


W 


I'll  the  l>l:ir- 
ing  01  brass 
aiul  the  bruis- 
ing of  cymbals,  with  all  the  pomp  of  fashion,  and  with  every  nerve 
strained  to  achieve  artistic  results,  the  grand  u])cra  season  of 
1912-13  opene<l  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  November 
II,  with  a  revival  of  Ciiacomo  Puccini's  "Manon  f^scaut."  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  longest  season  of  oiKra  in  the  thirty- 
year  history  of  this  institution,  a  season  which  is  to  last  twenty- 
three  weeks  of  almost  nightly  opera ;  and  it  was  the  fifth  sea- 
son of  the  Metropolitan  under  the  artistic  guidance  uf  Giulio 
Ciatti-Casazza. 

Originally  it  had  been  planned  to  begin  this  year's  operatic 
doings  with  "Les  Huguenots,"  in  the  form  of  an  elaborate  re- 
vival with  an  all  star  cast;  but  an  attack  of  bronchitis  upset 
these  carefully  laid  plans,  compelling  the  new  German  soprano, 
Frieda  Hemple.  to  postpone  her  <k'parture  from  Kuro])e. 

So  "Manon  l.ocaut"  was  a  second  choice,  yet  it  proved  an 
admirable  one.  It  gave  opportunities  for  the  intro<luclion  to  the 
Xew  York  public  of  two  new  artists,  the  .Spanish  lyric  soprano, 
Lucrczia  Bori.  and  the  recently  acquired  Italian  conductor,  (jeorgia 
Polacco.  In  addition  there  was  tlie  season's  first  hearing  of  such 
tried  artists  as  Caruso  and  Scolti.  there  were  four  entirely  new 
sets  of  scenery,  handsome  costumes  and  all  necessary  artistic 
trappings  to  mark  the  oc- 
casion as  unusual.  l>efitting 
the  o])ening  of  the  grand 
opera  season.  So  no  one 
longed  the  while  for  the 
postponed  glories  of  "Les 
I  lugucnots," 

Let  it  be  said  at  the 
outset  that  it  was  an  ad- 
mirable and  brilliant  per- 
fonnancc  of  "Manon  Les- 
caut,"  Lucrezia  IJori. 
whose  family  name  is 
Borja  in  native  Spanish, 
or  Borgia  in  Italian,  won 
success.  That  is  saying  a 
great  deal  for  a  new 
artist  at  the  Mctro])olitan. 
for  these  audiences  dis- 
count all  foreign  reputa- 
tions, take  their  new  ar- 


tists seriously  and  frcc|uently  are  leisurely  in  choosing  favorites, 
even  among  famous  smgers. 

Liut  Uori  seems  to  have  topsy-turvied  the  usual  order  of  things, 
for  she  won  her  audictue  with  altnust  a  single  aria  in  the  second 
.ict.  She  had  intpres?eil  them  by  her  appearance  and  beauty  be- 
fore, but  vocally  she  had  still  to  iujpress  them  when  the  first  act 
concluded.  She  steeled  herself  for  the  effort,  practiced  every 
artistic  wile  and  really  sang  her  second-act  aria  wonderfully. 
Then  the  audience  capitulate<l  and  showered  her  with  applause. 
She  is  likely  lo  )>rovc  a  valuable  singer  in  more  ways  than  one. 
.She  has  extreme  youth.  l>cing  still  twenty-two;  has  appealing 
beauty  and  a  bewitching  stage  prciscucc.  Ilcr  voice  is  small,  but 
extremely  pretty  in  quality,  save  when  she  makes  it  "while"— 
a  quality  dotested  here.  It  is  flexible  and  it  carries  easily.  She 
has  temperament,  is  an  excellent  actress  and  knows  how  to  dress 
— in  short,  she  has  the  elements  of  success  in  her  artistic  make-up. 

I'olacco,  new  conductor,  is  unquestionably  a  good  musician  and 
a  man  of  authority.  He  held  his  musicians  in  firm  grip  and  he 
knew  how  to  build  effective  climaxes.  Once  or  twice  his  arcom- 
jxaniments  were  faulty  in  their  impetuoustiess,  but  he  more  than 
atoneil  for  these  slips  later  by  generally  satisfying  work.  The 
charge  of  loudness  has  been  laid  at  his  door,  but  this  is  partially 
the  fault  of  this  jiarticular  opera  score,  which  is  far  more  blatant 
in  its  orchestration  than  most  of  the  Puccini  ojicras. 

Caruso,  as  Dcs  Grieux, 
sang  more  beautifully 
than  he  has  in  the  past. 
Tlierc  have  been  times, 
some  years  ago,  when  he 
was  able  and  did  hurl  a 
fuller  volume  of  sound  at 
his  shouting  hearers.  But 
at  that  time  there  were 
also  certain  crudities  of 
phrasing  and  expression 
which  have  now  <lisa|>- 
Iieared.  His  artistic 
phrasing  on  the  opening 
night  was  well  nigh  fault- 
less, and  added  to  it  was 
that  heaven-given  quality 
of  voice,  the  voice  of  a 
century. 

As  the  brother.  Les- 
caiit.  Antonio  Scotti  gave 
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a  remarkably  fine  hit  of  character  acting,  full  of  illuminating  bits 
of  detail  that  stamped  it  as  extraordinary,  and  vocally  he  was 
Mtisfying.    De  Segnrola  acted  Gt-rontc  better  than  he  sang  it. 
Mnie.  Duchene  was  awk- 
ward and  disappointing  in 
the  part  of   I'n  Musico. 
Tile  scenic  ])icturcs  were 
all  very  handsome,  tiie  cos- 
tumes   were    artistic — in 
fact,  it  was  a  finished  per- 
formance. 

Inasmuch  as  this  opera 
was  heard  at  the  Metro- 
{>olitan  in  the  season  of 
1907-8,  it  calls  for  little 
comment  now,  save  that  its 
effect  was  possibly  more 
pleasing,  due,  doubtless,  to 
a  better  presentation  of  it. 
The  first  act  has  a  lyric 
charm,  the  second  one  is 
charged  with  melodious 
music,  the  third  is  pic- 
turesque and  dramatic,  and 
tlic  fourth  is  weak,  lacking 
in  convincing  force  either 
musically  or  dramatically. 
Ilul  it  is  well  worth  hear- 
ing particularly  in  the 
present  brilliant  Metropoli- 
tan presentation. 

An  interesting  feature  of 
the  new  opera  season  which 
affords  some  indication  of 
the  public  interest  shown  is 
that  on  the  o|>ening  night 
Mr.  Rarlc  Lewis,  the  treas- 
urer of  the  opera  house, 
sold  as  many  as  400  admis- 
sions in  fourteen  minutes, 
a  veritable  tour  dc  force! 

Even  before  the  grand 
opera  season  boomed  out  its  initial  call  for  attention  to  music 
lovers,  the  concert-givers  ha<l  begun  to  be  busy.  Xcw  York's 
newest  concert  room,  .Tiolian  Hall.  ha<l  to  be  opened;  the  Hoslnn 
.Symphony  Orchestra  had  to  rcintro<luce  its  permanent  conduc- 
tor. Dr.  Karl  Muck;  the  vanguard  of  recitalists  had  to  rush, 
l>cll-mcll.  into  the  arena,  outstripping  their  rivals  in  their  race 
against  time, 

First  of  all.  there  was  Dr.  Karl  Muck's  return  to  the  post  of 
conductnr  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Me  had  hold  this 
position  during  two  seasons,  while  the  German  Kinperor  granted 
him  leave  of  .ib-sence  from  his  duties  as  royal  conductor  of  the 
Rcrlin  Oiiera  House.  So  deep  an  impression  did  Dr.  Muck  make 
that  he  was  nffereil  the  llosion  iH>sition  as  a  |>crmanency.  But 
report  has  it  that  Dr.  Muck  would  ask  no  release  from  his  royal 
patron,  the  Kaiser,  so  he  simply  returned  to  licrlin,  filled  his 
duties  there  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  had  fulfdled  his  contract, 
leaving  him  free  to  come  to  Ikiston. 

Germany  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  keep  Dr.  Muck  m  its  own 
domain,  going  to  such  lengths  as  even  introducing  a  hill  in  the 
Reichstag  to  hold  him.  lUit  the  conductor  had  picdgeil  himself 
to  Mr.  Henry  I..  Higginsnn's  cause — the  founder  of  the  Boston 
Sym])hony  Orchestra  and  its  sole  patron.   So  he  came. 

After  an  .nbsencc  of  four  years  this  famous  conductor  was  wel- 
comed by  a  huge  audience  when  he  appeared  <m  the  platform  of 
Carnegie  Hall.  Unlike  .\rtliur  .Vikisch.  for  instance.  Dr.  Muck 
is  not  an  emotionalist.  Neither  his  person.^lity  nor  his  conducting 
ever  cause  thrills  to  pursue  each  other  in  >quads  down  the  spine  of 
the  listener.  So  there  was  no  real  occasion  for  tumults  of  enthusi- 
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asm,  hoarse  cries  of  welcome,  or  any  of  those  signs  of  furore. 
Instead,  Dr.  Muck  was  received  and  applauded  in  a  dignified 
ni.nnncr.    lie  cIidsc  for  his  first  number  Beethoven's  "Eroica," 

    and  he  conducted  it  with 

no  attempt  to  put  hidden 
dramatic  meanings  intu 
this  music  ;  he  imlulged  in 
no  exaggerations,  no  ex- 
travagances of  climax. 
It  was  simply  superb,  hon- 
est Beethoven  playing,  ami 
as  such  it  will  linger  long 
in  the  memory  of  its 
hearers. 

What  was  most  surpris- 
ing about  the  whole  con- 
cert was  the  change  that 
had  been  wrought  in  this 
orchestra.  Dr.  .Muck  had 
already  weeded  out  quite  a 
bit  of  so-called  "dead 
wood."  Some  new  w«4i<l- 
wind  players  had  been  im- 
ported from  France ;  a  new 
'cellist  sat  at  the  first  desk, 
anel  there  were  new  faces 
to  be  notice*!  in  the  various 
other  choirs.  The  whole 
orchestra  ha<l  taken  on  a 
superb  balance,  for.  unlike 
his  immediate  prcilcres.sor. 
Fiedler,  Dr.  Muck  iloes  not 
allow  the  brass  to  dominate 
in  the  ensenitile.  The  play- 
ing of  the  whole  pro- 
gramme, but  chiefly  the 
Scherzo  of  the  "Rroica," 
was  a  wonrlcrfully  beauti- 
ful exhibition  of  artistic 
skill.  Single  numbers  by 
Berlioz.  Liszt  and  Wagner 
followc'l.  and  the  chief  one 
i>f  these  for  comment  was  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersingcr," 
which  was  brilliant  both  in  conducting  and  performance. 

The  matinee  mate  to  this  Boston  Symphony  evening  concert 
occurred  the  following  Saturday,  when  Dr.  .Muck  conducted 
Hennann  BischotT's  K  major  symphony,  which  is  of  interminable 
length  and  is  stuffed  with  the  thoughts  and  effects  of  some  other 
com|)oscrs,  but  has  an  effective  thini  movement.  It  taxc  1  the 
virtuosity  of  the  orchestra  to  the  utmost,  and  thcM:  remarkable 
players  came  out  of  the  orde.il  with  flying  colors.  W'agner's  ".\ 
Siegfrietl  idyl"  was  exquisitely  playe<l,  and  Weber's  "F.uryanthe"" 
Overture  was  brilliancy  itself.  In  a  word,  concert-goers  are  to 
be  congratidated  upon  the  return  of  this  famous  conductor,  who 
is  a  thinking  musician  and  an  authority  of  the  highest  order. 

Unusual  interest  attended  the  first  concert  of  the  season  of  the 
New  N'ork  i^yniphony  Society,  Walter  Damrosch,  conductor,  for 
they  changed  their  old  haunts  and  began  this  season  to  give  con- 
certs in  the  new  ,1vilian  Hall.  It  proved  an  unusually  brilliant 
auditorium,  acoustically  one  in  which  the  slightest  discrejancy 
of  inlonati<in  liecamc  marked,  and  in  which  any  "muddiness"  was 
immciliately  noted.  So,  in  the  n]iening  Beethoven  "I.cnnorc"  No, 
3  Overture,  the  orchestra  sounded  ragged  and  altogether  dis- 
couraging in  the  quality  of  its  tone.  In  the  following  Beethoven's 
Fighth  Symphony,  however,  this  bod>'  of  men  began  to  re<lcem 
itself,  ami  they  were  heard  at  their  best  in  the  closing  piece. 
Maurice  Ravel's  "Mother  G(x>se"  Suite,  or  called  in  it'  original. 
"Ma  Mere  I'Oic."  This  charming  music  was  originally  composerl 
as  a  series  of  tive  piano  duets,  then  arranged  for  orchestra  and 
produced  at  the  Paris  Theatre  tCmtmufd  m  fage  j^iii 
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Y  VERY  best 
thanks,  honored 
Mmlam  and  dear 
IjiMhiiother,  for  the  letter 
of  the  aniiahle  Paolita  (  Paulina  Garcia)  which  you  sent  me. 
ntii  letter  is  both  interesting  ami  charming ;  Init  you,  who  never 
nii»s  an  npiKiriniiitv  to  *liow  those  whom  you  love 
^^^^^       best  sonic  beautiful  little  attention,  deserve  the 
^^^^^^L      greatest  praise.    y<iii  arc  the  only  human  being 
^^^B  ,~^M     whom  I  have  found  to  be  so  constituted. 
^^^K        \  charitable  act  always  finds  its  reward,  and 

^^^E^^^SL    thanks  to  yi:>ur  Desdeinona  letter,  1  shall  now  re- 
^HH    gale  you  with  a  supper  at  Madame  Rachcfs. 
^^^^^^^    which  will  amuse  you,  firovi<ling  we  are  still  of 
^^^^^^^^  the  same  opinion,  and  still  share  the  same  ailmir- 
.  ^^^^^'^  ation  for  the  ilivine  artist.    My  little  adventure  is 
Aifir.i  .ir  Mu,«i    >olely  intended  for  y.iu,  bciause  "the  tmble  child" 
detests  indiscretions.  an<l  then  also  because  so 
much  stupid  talk  and  pnssip  circulates  since  I  have  been  g^'mf> 
lo  see  her,  so  that  I  have  <lcciiled  not  even  lo  mcnticu  it  when 
I  have  been  to  see  her  at  the  Theatre  b"ran<:ais. 

The  evening  here  referred  tn  she  played  "Tancredc,"  and  I 
went  in  the  intermission  to  sec  her  to  jiay  her  a  compliment  about 
her  charming  costume.  In  the  fifth  act  she  read  her  letter  with 
an  expression  which  was  especially  sincere  and  touching.  She 
told  me  herself  that  she  hail  cried  at  this  moment,  and  was  so 
moved  that  she  was  afraid  she  might  not  be  able  to  continue  to 
speak.  .\t  ten  o'clock,  after  the  close  of  the  theatre,  we  met  by 
accident  in  the  ("olonna<les  of  the  I'alais  Royal.  She  was  walk- 
ing ann  in  arm  with  I'elix  llniinaire,  accompanied  by  a  crow<l  of 
young  people,  among  whom  were  .\la<letn>>iselle  Rebut,  Mailc- 
moiselle  Dubois  of  the  ('(mservatory,  and  a  few  others.  I  bow  to 
her.    She  says  to  me,  "Von  come  along." 

Merc  we  are  at  her  house,  llonnaire  excuses  himself  as  best 
be  can,  annoyed  and  furifuis  about  the 
meeting,  Rachel  smiles  alxMit  this  ile- 
plorabic  ilcparture.  W'c  enter ;  we  sit 
down.  Fach  f>f  the  voung  ladies  at  the 
side  of  her  friend,  ami  1  next  to  the  dear 
Fanfan.  .\flcr  some  cmvcrsatinn  Ra- 
chel notices  that  she  has  forgotten  her 
rings  and  bracelets  in  the  theatre.  She 
sends  her  servant  girl  to  fetch  them. 
There's  no  girl  there  now  to  prepare 
.supper!  lUit  Rachel  rises,  change-  her 
dress  and  goes  into  the  kitchen,  .\fter 
a  qtiarter  of  an  hour,  she  re-enters,  hi 
house  ilress  and  cap.  be:mtiful  as  an  an- 
gel, and  holds  in  her  hand  a  plate  with 
three  twef'-teaks,  which  she  has  just 
fried,  .'she  puts  the  plate  in  the  mi<ldle 
<if  the  table  anil  says.  "I  hope  it  will  taste 
good  to  you."  Then  she  goes  into  the 
kitchen  again  an<l  rettirns  with  a  soup- 
bowl  of  boiling  bouillon  in  the  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  a  dish  of  spinach.  That 
is  the  supper!  Xo  plate,  no  spoons,  be- 
cause the  servant  girl  has  taken  the  keys 
with  her.  Rachel  opens  the  si<lel»oar<l. 
finds  a  bowl  of  salad,  takes  the  wooilen 
fork,  eventually  discovers  a  plate  and 
commences  to  eat  alone. 

"In  the  kitchen."  says  Mantma.  who  is 
hungrv,  "arc  the  jiewlcr  knives  and 
forks." 

Rachel  rises,  fetches  them,  and  dis- 
tributes tbem  among  those  present. 
K<iw,  the  following  conversation  take* 
place  in  which  you  will  notice  thai 
you  have  not  changed  anything. 

The  mother:  Dear  R.ichcl,  the  beef- 
steaks are  too  well  done. 
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Rachel:    That's  right; 
they  are  as  hard  as  stone, 
i-ormerly.  when  1  still  did 
the  housekeeping,  1  cer- 
tainly cookeil  much  better.    I  am  |Kx)rcr  for  this  talent  now. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  done  altout  it,  and  for  that  I  have  learnc<l 
something  else.    Don't  >ou  cat,  Sarah  (the  sister)  ? 
Sarah:   No,  I  do  not  eat  with  pewter  knives  and  forks. 
Rachel :  Ah,  just  listen  to  that !  Since  I  have  bought  from  my 
savings  a  dozen  silver  knives  and  forks,  you  cannot  touch  i>ewtcr 
any  more.   I  suppose  when  I  become  richer  you  will  have  to  have 
a  liveried  lackey  behind  your  chair  ami  one  before.    I  Pointing  to 
her  fork)  I  shall  never  part  with  these  old  knives  and  forks. 
They  have  <lone  us  service  for  too  long.   Isn't  it  so,  .Mamma? 
The  Mother  (with  her  mouth  full):   She  is  a  perfect  child! 
Rachel  (  turning  to  me) ;    Thitik  of  it,  when  I  was  playing  in 
the  Theatre  Molii-re  1  hail  only  two  pairs  of  stockings,  and  ever)- 
morning  .  .  .  (  Here  the  sister,  Sarah,  cimimcnccs  to  spcik 
(ienuan  in  order  to  prevent  her  .sister  from  .saying  any  more). 

Rachel  (continuing) :  Stop  talking  your  Gcnnan.  That  is  no 
shame  at  all.  Yes,  1  only  had  two  pairs  of  stockings,  and  in 
order  to  Ikt  able  to  appear  at  night  I  had  to  wash  one  pair  every 
morning.  They  hung  in  my  room  on  a  string  while  1  wore  the 
others. 

I:  .And  you  di<l  the  housekeeping? 

Rachel :  I  got  up  every  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and  at  eight 
o"cl<Kk  all  the  be<ls  were  made.  Then  I  went  to  the  Malles  and 
bought  the  food. 

I:  .\ml  didn't  you  let  a  little  profit  go  into  your  own  pocket? 
R.ichel:    \o.    I  was  a  very  honest  cook,  wasn't  I.  Mamma? 
The  Mother  (continuing  lo  eat) :   Yes,  that's  true. 
Rachel:    <  >idy  once  I  was  a  thief  for  a  whole  njontli.    If  1 
bought  anything  for  four  sous  I  charged  five,  and  if  I  pai<l  ten  I 
charged  twelve.    M  the  end  of  a  month  I  foumi  that  I  was  in 
possession  of  three  francs. 

1  ( severely ) :  And  what  »lid  you  do 
with  these  three  francs,  Mademoiselle? 

The  Mother  (who  sees  that  Rachel  is 
silent) :   Mnnsicur  dc  Mussel,  she  bought 
the  works  of  Molierc  for  that  money. 
I:  Really? 

Rachel :  Why,  yes,  certainly.  1  had 
Conieille  and  Racine,  and  so  I  had  to 
have  Moliere,  and  I  iMHight  hint  for  three 
francs,  and  then  I  confessed  all  my  sins. 
Why  does  Madenutisclle  Rebut  go? 
Croorl  night.  Mademoiselle! 

The  larger  i>art  of  the  dull  people  fol- 
lows the  example  of  Maden>oiselle  Rebut. 
The  servant  girl  returns  with  the  for- 
gotten rings  ami  bracelets.  They  are  put 
on  the  table.  Tlic  two  bracelets  are  mag- 
nificcnt.  worth  at  least  four  to  five  thou- 
sand francs.  In  aildilion  to  that  there  is 
a  most  costly  golden  tiara.  .Ml  this  is 
lying  anvwhere  about  the  table  lictwixt 
and  between  the  sal.id,  the  pewter  spoons 
and  the  spinach. 

The  idea  of  keeping  house,  attending 
to  the  kitchen,  making  beds,  and  all  the 
cares  of  a  poverty-stricken  household, 
makes  me  think,  and  I  regard  Rachel's 
hands,  secretly  fearing  that  they  are  ugly 
or  mined.  They  arc  gr.iceful,  ilainty, 
white  and  fidl,  the  fingers  tapering;  in 
reality,  hands  of  a  princess. 

Sarah,  who  is  not  eating,  dix-s  ni>t 
cease  scolding  in  flerman.  It  miist  be 
'emarkrd  that  on  this  certain  d.iy.  in  the 
forenoon,  she  has  l>ccn  up  to  some  pranks 
which,  according  to  her  mother's  opinion, 
had  gone  a  hit  too  far.  and  it  was  only 
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ere  Operatic  Reputations  Are  Made  and  Lost 


By  J.^MF.^>  F.DMVND  DVNNtS'C 


SINCE  1778,  ill  tlw  same  piazza  with  the  Palazzo  Marifio 
"  that  is,  tlie  City  Hall),  there  has  stnoj  in  Milan  an  awk- 
ward, yellowish  biiilditi;;,  the  name  of  which  has  smacked 
of  (  HymiMis  itself  tn  the  tlumsands  nf  singers  in  every  land  under 
the  Sim.  La  Scala.  for  what  it  is  within,  has  taken  little  thought 
of  how  it  l<x>ks  without.  It  has  st<xKl  there  defiantly  against 
the  movement  of  the  great  city  about  it.  Its  old  ncighlKjrs  have 
gone  down  in  that  mighty  rush,  and  other  buildings  have  come 
up  in  their  |)laccs  and  liecn  demolished  an<l  forgotten  in  their 
turn.  The  throli  of  Hfe  amnml  its  chalky  walls  has  intensified 
until  the  deafening  roar  ]H-netratcs  even,  sometimes,  into  the  very 
sanctuary  which  it  sh-.-lters.  The  .Milan  of  to-day  ami  the  Italy 
of  to-ilay  are  not  tlie  city  and  the  country  of  a  ccnttiry  and  a 
(juarter  thence:  bnt  La  Si-;ila  remains  without  a 
single  rival.  La  .Scala  remains  the  one  opera 
hmisc  in  all  the  world  whose  smile  can  light  the 
life  of  any  singer  to  the  very  end.  If  you  have 
sung  there  and  stir\'ivc<l.  the  world  awaits  you. 
Should  it  frown  upon  you.  yoii  must  go  apart  and 
let  the  world  forget. 

If  you  should  try  to  <Iiscovcr  the  source  <if  this 
sovereignty,  you  would  prolrably  find  it  obscureil 
in  that  past  from  which  royalty  connnnnly  derives 
its  right  to  rule.  There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the 
wonderful  energy  of  the  Milanese  detcrniineil  on 
the  thing,  just  as  centuries  ago  their  forefathers 
determined  that  there  should  l>e  a  city  at  a  certain 
spot  in  the  plain  of  I/>nibardy.  and  put  it  there. 
N'o  one  can  tell  why  Milan  is.  Even  the  Milanese 
know  no  more  than  that  some  one.  a  very  long 
time  ago — and  it  may  h.nvc  been  Sant'  .Xmbrogio. 
or  it  may  have  been  Charlemagne,  or  the  Britons, 
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or  the  Uarbarians.  or  the  Greeks,  or  the  Picts  and  Scots,  for 
aught  that  anyone  knows  to-day— that  some  one  plante<l  his 
staff,  or,  perhaps,  and  mure  likely,  his  sword,  in  a  place  in  the 
miildle  of  that  plain  and  said:  "Here  let  us  make  a  city."  .So 
they  made  a  city,  and  in  1778  they  made  La  Scala,  anrl  Imth 
liavc  wa.\c<l  mighty  and  are  so  unto  this  day.  It  is  a  Milanese 
characteristic  to  be  confident  in  oneself;  ami  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  the  builders  of  La  Scala  did  not  finish  their  work  and 
ilcdare  that  there  the  profession  of  vocal  music  should  have  its 
f<HinIain-hear|.  Whether  or  not  they  diil.  it  is  from  there  the 
snmewliat  fitful  stream  has  flowc<l  since  177K.  This  yellowish 
oUI  opera  house  is  the  source  from  whicli  procec<ls  the  last  word 
in  the  ho|>es  of  any  singer. 

(iroiips  of  them  used  to  .stanel  ahont  the  ecclesi- 
astical-lonking  fuTte-cocSicrc.  which  is  a  public 
fixjt  thoroughfare  in  the  daytime,  and  gos*i|>  on 
the  chances  of  the  sea.son.  Since  the  great  (ial- 
leria  \'ittorio  Eniannele  was  built,  its  I  ifty  arch 
has  drawn  them  across  the  Piazza  dclla  Scala  into 
the  brilliant  shelter  of  ils  arra<les.  There  they 
come  by  hunclrc*ls.  finding  refuge  from  both  stun- 
mer  sun  ami  winter  rain,  and  telling  one  another 
their  brave  talcs  of  what  is  some  day  to  lie.  Most 
of  them  are  men,  and  none  of  them  has  risen 
above  the  ranks  of  the  clwrisli.  of  which  I  a  Scala 
supptirts  soiuc  .seventy-five  to  a  himdred  ii)  the 
season.  Shfuild  you  linger  near  enough  to  s(>y 
upon  their  chatter,  you  would  learn  very  much  of 
the  inner  history  of  this  most  flishrartening  of  all 
trades.  You  would  hear  the  lamentation  upon  the 
news  that  \ew  York  has  captured  Toscanini  and 
Gatti-Casa2za  for  its  own.   Here  vou  can  learn 
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lfi«  true  story  of  how  Caniso,  the  poor 
.\ca|M>titaii,  roie  to  tlic  limit  of  La 
Scala's  fame  and  even  to  the  prmceliest 
rewards  i»aid  by  the  Anwrican  market. 

"jWa  clii-:"  sa>s  the  rouiul  httle  man 
ill  the  wrinkled  covcrl  coat,  "1  knew  him 
when  he  sang  stm^s  in  the  streets.  .Many 
a  time  have  t  put  a  couple  of  soldi  into 
his  hat  iin  the  Kivicra.  l>az',rro!" 

And  tile  big  man,  who  has  not  shave<l 
his  l>cari|  of  late,  and  who  novti,  by  pref- 
erence, withiiut  an  ulster  in  the  winter 
i-ea2>on,  gcstirtilatcs  with  two  elutjiiciit 
palms  while  he  explains  that  in  the  first 
years  Caruso  had  no  voice,  nor  ever  did 
iiiilil  he  went  away  into  ihc  country  with 
the  big  man's  own  mafstro  and  in  the 
solitude  of  the  camfaj^na  found  the  way. 

"There  was  a  crack  in  his  head,  I  tell 
you,"  he  whispers,  (glancing  learfnily 
over  his  shoulder  that  none  may  over- 
hear this  heresy.  "Aivi  all  his  high  notes 
liroke  upon  it.  He  tried  them  all,  and 
tlicy  all  broke — they  broke  like  the  sea 
at  Kapallo,  where  he  used  to  |)ass  his  hat 
for  the  soliii.  .\nd  for  two  years  he 
disappcarc<l.  Where!  C7ii  saf  Hut 
maestro  knew,  for  he  was  with  him. 
Paz'i-ero,  they  were  together.  And  iii 
two  years  Ite  was  at  La  Scala,  and  now 
America  has  him,  E  una  cosa  merat'ig- 
linsa,  —  Eh-h-h!" 

Then,  some  day,  Caruso  himself  will 
come  to  town :  and  it  is  Ihc  little  man  in  the  covert  coat  and  the 
big  one  with  no  ulster  you  will  sec  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
admiring,  .idoring  cr<iwd  that  follows  him  through  the  street  and 
waits  |)atiently  in  the  weather  outside  the  hotel  which  has  the 
honor  of  sheltering  that  voice. 

"Caniso,"  exclaims  his  worship])cr,  "lie  came  to  La  Scala  one 
wonderful  night  ami  went  away  with  Italy  in  his  pocket." 

There  is  in  these 
days  no  king  n|K)n  a 
throne  or  within 
mensurable  reach  of 
one  vvho  ndcs  with 
the  <lespotic  power 
of  the  Director  of 
La  Scala.  Whatever 
he  s  a  y  s  acquires 
thereby  the  force 
and  effect  of  truth. 
He  is  his  own  law 
anil  his  own  gospel. 
f)f  the  many  things 
which  can  be  lione 
and  arc  <lone  by  the 
Impresario,  who  is 
the  business  mana- 
ger of  the  house, 
there  is  not  one  that 
cjuniot  be  undone  by 
the  Director.  There 
is  no  lack  of  reason 
in  this,  for  from  the 
Impresario  <lnwn  to 
the  smallest  and 
srrawnie>t  errand-boy  who  hangs  alwiut  the  lobbies  an<l  the  dress- 
ing-riwms.  on  the  faint  hope  of  some  day  coming  to  be  a  sweeper- 
out,  the  entire  staff  will  unhesitatingly,  and  with  cheerful  ecpia- 
nimity,  lake  refuge  behind  the  Director  wlu-n  a  failure  happens. 


TUK  (;au.kria  vittorui  kmam  kle 

Here  iW  liiijten  meet  antl  eagerly  ducuu  tbc  uveratie 
nrwv  of  Ibe  «lajr 


as  failures  do  liup]N:u  even  in  La  Scala. 
Urcause  the  Director  is  no  monarch  lu 
his  audiences.  The  public  sits  behind 
him  and  can  plainly  see  that  the  god  of 
ll)e  world  l>eyond  liie  lights  has  feet  of 
day.  Ltiii  to  the  linger  waiting  for  her 
tune  to  come,  he  im  the  tinal,  awful  judge 
with  whom  her  latc  must  rest. 

rhcrc  are  a  great  many  sizable  rcKjins 
built  around  the  lofty  chamber  of  the 
«>lxTa  hiiuse  itself.  'Ihey  are  sparsely 
furnishe<j.  Some  uf  them  arc  hung  in 
the  red  plush  whicli  forms  tlic  back- 
ground of  the  auditorium;  but  others  arc 
very  much  more  like  the  <lingy  waiting- 
riHjni  of  an  employment  agency,  with  a 
piano  in  one  corner.  1  lere  the  camlidates 
come  for  the  last  step  in  what  is,  per- 
haps, the  longest  and  dreariest  road  iti 
any  sort  of  human  elTort.  .'Mmo>t  any- 
one can  get  a  hearing.  .\Iniosl  everyone 
di>cs.  The  Director  is  wise,  with  that 
same  sagacity  which  marks  the  success- 
ful publisher  or  any  of  the  other  men 
»'1k>sc  business  it  is  to  put  art  into  prac- 
tical terms  for  the  perusal  of  the  worhl. 
lie  knows  that  some  day  (Jenius  will 
come  in.  hiding  her  elusive  self  under 
some  worn  and  musty  garment.  He 
knows  that  some  day  he  is  going  to  get 
a  suq»ri>c.  ,\n(l  so  he  lies  in  wait  for  it, 
patiently  listening  to  the  remarkable 
mc<liocrity  of  the  general— faithfully 
sifting  out  and  sifting  out  and  sifting  out  again  the  running  sands 
which  cover  the  inevitable  grain  of  gold. 

As  the  season,  which  runs  from  Decemljcr  to  l-laster,  ap- 
proaches, anil  sometimes  months  before,  the  actual  candidates  are 
brought  in  for  insjiection  by  the  Impresario.  Coblly  he  looks 
thcni  over  and  calls  for  the  proof  that  each  h.ns  done  what  she 
claims.   Even  licfore  its  appearance  he  knows  more  than  he  tells 

of  each  one  there. 
He  knows  what  his 
irienits  elsewhere 
have  told  him  of 
her.  I'nlos  she  be 
very  great,  she  must 
have  sung  with  suc- 
cess in  the  San 
Carlo  opera  house 
at  Xaples.  and  again 
at  the  Costanze  in 
Konie.  If  she  has 
bail  two  or  three  or 
lour  seasons  in  the 
^mailer  Italian  cities, 
- 1  much  the  better ; 
and  if  she  has  t>ecn 
wise  enough  or 
clever  enough  to 
cet  herself  into  the 
I.irico.  which  is  the 
second  opera  house 
in  Milan,  or  even 
into  the  Dal  Wrmc, 
which  is  third,  but 
with  rather  a  good 
reputation,  .she  will  find  things  very  easy  compared  with  her 
sisters  who  have  simply  come  in  ujhiii  the  Impresario  out  of  the 
unknown.  If  she  pa»s  the  Impresario,  a  contract  i*  made,  but  it 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director,  who  can  protect  her 
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"l^-^  irrevocably  if  he  choose 

to  do  so. 

Whether  or  not  she  be 
known  to  the  world  in 
wliich  he  rules,  ihc  can- 
didate is  tikcly  to  ftnd 
the  rigid  atTability  of  the 
Director  embarrassing 
when  she  comes  before 
him  for  her  f<ro;-a.  I'or- 
ters  will  wheel  the  piano 
into  tiic  right  part  of  the 
dismal  room,  and  will  go 
away  and  leave  her  with 
him  alone.  He  will  ask 
almnt  her  best  oi>cras. 
and  be((in  running 
ilicm  over  with  his  own 
hands.  He  does  not 
trust  this  to  another. 
He  knows  what  he 
wants  to  know, — what 
he  wishes  to  reveal  and 
discover  if  it  is  there. 
She  sings  as  she  never 
sang  before,  unless  .she 
happen  to  be  so  nervous 
that  she  sings  worse  than 
she  has  ever  known  her- 
self to  sing.  Somctiities 
it  is  the  one,  and  oftener 
the  other.  When  the 
Director  is  satisfied,  he 
ri-ses,  bows  with  another 
im|>cnetrable  smile,  and 
she  is  out  an<l  away  be- 
fore the  flutter  in  which 
.she  finishe*!  her  final  aria 
has  gone.     When  the 

w  mi.«  K.v.«fc.n.  .>  M..C  .\nio,.,  8  « »  »  moment  has 

passed,  many  singers 
find  that  they  went  to  I. a  Scala  too  soon;  fur  an  impression  of 
unreadiness  and  ini-a|>acity.  once  it  gets  into  the  imtsty  atmos- 
phere of  these  trial  rooms,  is  nearly  ineradicable. 

Proltably  few  know  that  La  Scala  is  in  management  a  mu- 
nicipal <j|iera  hnuse.  thmigli  the  actual  ownership  (and  the  sup- 
port) is  vested  in  the  descendants  of  the  wealthy  Milanese  who 
bandc<l  themselves  tngetluT  to  build  the  .'•tructurc.  These  old 
families  were  the  original  owners  of  the  property.  They  possessed 
their  l>oxes  outright,  and  be^iueathed  them  from  one  generation 
to  another  as  parts  of  their  estates.  .Many  of  the  five  hundretl 
boxes  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  great-gran<lsons  of  the  original 
builders;  but  in  these  days  of  swiftly-advancing  Italian  pruspcrity 
many  a  new  name  is  coming  into  the  golden  semicircle  and  taking 
its  place,  and  thereby  .sealing  its  entrance  into  the  brilliant  twen- 
tieth-century aristocracy  of  the  coimtry.  The  box-owners  have  a 
sjiccial  office  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house  where  their  holdings 
are  rented  by  the  night,  or.  when  the  family  is  in  mourning  or  out 
of  town  for  the  entire  season,  even  by  the  year.  The  only  strictly 
"public"  space  is  that  on  the  floor,  or  "pit."  and  in  the  double  row 
of  galleries  high  up  above  the  top  line  of  boxes  and  under  the 
very  roof. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  spectacles  continues  to  be  marvellous. 
The  decorations  of  the  house  are  simpler  than  those  of  any  other 
of  the  more  famous  theatres  of  the  world,  but  the  heavy,  polished 
gold  which  Clivers  every  visible  bit  of  woodwork,  shines  marve)- 
Iriusly  from  the  backgrountl  of  ox-bl<x>il  plush  with  which  the  walls 
,ind  rails  are  hung,  and  it  is  upon  this  setting  that  the  gay  beauty 
nf  the  au<liencc  stands  out  with  sh.nrp  effect.  <  )ne  gets  a  bint  of 
the  wealth  of  the  wonderful  city  in  the  heart  of  which  La  Scala 


stands.  Kich  as  the  prospect  is,  it  is  a  thing  of  surpassing  vivac- 
ity and  color  when  the  court  is  in  tlie  Palazzo  Rcale  in  the 
ncighl)oring  st|uarc,  and  the  royal  btiX  in  the  center  of  the  first 
tier,  above  the  entrance,  has  tenants  under  its  old-fashioneiJ 
can<lclabra. 

Perhaps  it  is  more  than  the  royal  visit,  overwhelmingly  of  in- 
terest though  that  always  is.  Maybe  there  are  other  personages 
in  the  city  fur  a  night, — an  <  )riental  ruler  on  his  njost  recent 
yraitd  tour,  or  the  president  of  miiuc  neighboring  republic. 
I'liere  is  one  ex-Prcsident  of  .Switzerland  who  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  any  of  the  Milanese  who  assembled  in  his  honor  at  I J 
Scala.  one  gala  night  in  Kjcrfi.  to  celebrate  his  foniial  visit  to  the 
Italian  court,  which  was  just  then  establislted  at  the  Palazzo 
Rcale  in  Milan. 

The  royal  party  was  expected,  with  its  guest,  at  half-past  nine 
o'clock.  Long  licfore  that  the  house  was  crowded  with  eager  j>co- 
ple.  Each  of  the  inmmicrable  lH)xes  was  tilleil  with  women,  with 
the  gaiety  of  whose  gowns  there  mingled  the  gli.stcning  beauty  <»f 
those  army  uniforms  which  are  the  envy  uf  the  warriors  of  the 
world.  As  one  giirgcous  party  after  another  entered  the  boxe.«. 
and  tier  after  tier  came  up  to  overflowing  with  the  best  blood  of 
Southerti  Lurope,  the  interest  among  the  spectators  in  the  floor 
scats  grew  into  that  shallow  intensity  of  excitement  which  en- 
livens Itnlinn  life  without  becoming  a  burden  on  it.  Here  and 
there  were  |M>inted  out  the  representatives  of  the  noble  families 
of  the  kingdom,  many  of  whom  have  intermarried  with  the 
wealth  of  Milan.  In  a  box  next  the  stage,  and  but  just 
perceptibly  secoml  in  mag- 
nificence to  the  royal  box 
itself,  there  sat  the  Princess 
Ixtitia  of  Savoy,  the  King's 
aunt  and  much  beloved  by 
evcrylxxly. 

The  performance,  not  an 
opera,  but  a  concert  by  the 
130  men  making  up  the  or- 
chestra of  the  house,  was 
well  under  way  when,  in 
the  midst  of  a  lovely  alk- 
l^ro  which  had  absorbed  at- 
tention even  in  that  moment 
of  great  allairs,  the  Direc- 
tor caught  the  signal  of  a 
man  he  had  posted  to  in- 
form him  of  the  royal  ad- 
vent. His  baton  stopped  in 
the  air,  its  down  stroke  half 
completed,  and  with  just  an 
instant  to  take  breath  the 
orchestra  crashed  out  of 
the  allegro  and  into  the  ir- 
resistible Marcia  Keate. 

From  its  feet,  which  the  , 
audience  took  at  what  no  ' 
one  could  <lcscribe  except 
as  "a  benind,"  it  saw  the 
erect  and  military  figure  of 
the  Count  of  Turin  stand- 
ing by  the  si<!e  of  a  patri- 
arch in  plain  and  somewhat 
awkward  black.  Cheers 
followed  the  playing  of 
the  royal  march,  and  be- 
fore anyone  in  the  box 
could  give  a  sign  the  or- 
chestra began  the  national 
h\mn  of  Ssvitzcrland,  the 
music  of  which  is  that  of 
".'\merica."  At  its  end  the 
President  stepped  into  the 
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bav  uf  the  bu\,  I)ukl'(I  profoundly  several  tiiiKS,  sniil  a  half  duzeii 
wunis  vshicli  were,  uf  course,  inaudible  in  all  that  cheering,  and 
retired  tu  the  side  of  His  Majesty's  suldierly  cuu^in,  where  he 
looked  about  with  evident  astonishment  on  the  splendid  scene 
which  had  been  spread  there  for  his  entertainment. 

F.ven  on  the  ordinary  opera  night,  there  is  in  the  air  of  I.a 
Scala  that  which  is  breathed  only  in  the  shadows  of  grc.it  struc- 
tures. It  is  far  from  being  the  most  showy  theatre  in  the  world; 
but  there  remains  to  it  a  character  which  makes  it  still  what  it 
has  been  since  that  August  night  a  huinlrcd  and  thirty  >ears  ago. 
when  it  had  its  |>erforuiance,  dedicated  to  "The  lllUNirious  and 
Most  Scretic  .Archilukc  l-erdinand.  .Austrian  Captain-* ieneral  of 
Lomlwrdy,"  and  l<i  "  The  .Most  Serene  Archduchess  .Maria  Kic- 
ciardi,  I'rincess  of  Modeiia,"  who.  it  is  incidentally  worth  while 
remembering,  was  one  of  the  last  royal  women  to  bear  the  per- 
>onal  name  uf  "i'eatricc  d'Kste."  On  its  opening  night  the  house 
ligure<l  only  as  the  <Uical  theatre  of  Milan;  but  s<ion  afterwani  il 
came  to  be  called  "11  Tcatro  alia  Scala"  after  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  dclla  Scala,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  lire  and  which 
occnpic<l  the  site  for  m.iny  years  l>cfi'rc. 

There  jet  remains  wliat  might  l>e  termed  only  "a  way  of  doing 
things,"  which  liohls  \jx  -Scala  to  its  old-time  rank.  "Thanks  to 
the  dcc.-»dcncc  of  the  art  of  singing,  and  lo  the  .\merican  dollar," 
said  an  lt.nlian  journal  not  lung  ago,  "La  Scala  must  l>c  consid- 
crc<l  to  have  reached  the  end."  There  may  be  other  signs,  which 
the  journal  did  not  mention  and  probably  did  not  know,  that  a 
day  of  other  standards  is  ct>ming  in  this  s|>ccial  form  of  art  or 
tr.idc.  whichever  we  m.iy  call  it;  but  if  you  and  I  were  singers. 

and  had  so  little  as  one  season  in 
the  yellowish  old  playhouse  to  our 
credit,  we  need  never  know  again 
tho.sc  various  pangs  which  are  sup- 
]Kiscd  to  dwell  within  the  frame  of 
genius.  Whatever  architecture  may 
have  done  for  more  magnilicent 
timples,  La  .'^ala  gives  its  verdict  as 
the  years  goon,  and  few  indeed  arc 
the  cases  where  appeal  is  possible. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  its 
candid  way  of  recording  achieve- 
ment is  the  reason  for  La  Scala's 
continued  domination  ;  for  whatever 
a  singer  does  there, — and  what- 
ever a  singer  docs  not,  arc  set 
down  with  a  brevity  which  is 
both  elo<|ucnt  and  cruel,  accord- 
ing as  the  -Story  refpiires  tell- 
ing. There  is  a  i>lace  in  .Milan 
where  you  can  go  ami  fmil.  in  the 
must  barbarous  black  and  white,  the 
report  of  every  ]>crfonnance  since 
the  opening  of  the  house,  the  names 
of  the  singers  and  the  record  of  the 
public  judgment  on  their  doings. 
It  is  the  Dooni.sday  liook  of  the 
singing  trade.  It  is  a  perfectly 
heartless  and  mechanical  volume. 
There  isn't  even  a  speck  of  dust  in 
it.  If  there  ever  was  a  drop  of 
native  life  and  moisture  in  the  most 
infinitesimal  fibre  of  the  paper  of 
its  leaves,  that  mite  was  starved  to 
death  long  years  .igo.  Just  paper 
and  ink  anil  one  brief  wonl  of  fate  I 
Out  of  the  pages  of  it  there  comes 
a  waft  like  the  chill  air  in  the  ftrit- 
ish  Museum.  To  those  who  know 
the  effort  an<l  the  heartache  that  go 
to  make  up  the  life  of  the  music 
Krnncth  iiunirt  u  tvuviiu  sludeni  auibilious  for  La  Scala.  it 


is  a  distinctly  painful  thing  to  run 
down  the  record  and  reail  after 
one  and  another  name  the  Cal- 
tivo  (poor),  or  even  the  Mediotre, 
which  mark  the  unhappy  endings 
uf  high  hopes. 

But  there  are  other  ju>lgiucnts 
lu  lighten  the  ]icnis4d,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Ij  Scala, 
which  has  tcsteil  and  adjudged  all 
the  great  voices  since  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  ha>  never  failol 
in  its  decrees  nor  seen  the  a[>pear- 
ancc  of  a  rival  strong  enough  tu 
accomplish  a  revision.  The  voices 
it  has  approved  have  always  been 
accepte<l  by  the  world  withuut 
•pieslion. 

In  the  year  1K77,  almost  ex- 
actly a  ceiUury  following  that  fir«t 
performance  before  the  most 
serene  highnoses  of  the  ilucal 
court,  there  is  this  entry  in  llu- 
liuok  of  bate: 

"1877,  .\'ovcml)cr  3,  "La  Tra- 
viala' ;  Ailelina  I'atti ;  Ollimo. 
(Very  Good)." 

It  was  her  first  appearance,  and 
there  is  no  other  recor«l  of  it.  I!ui 
it  was  not  tmtil  her  return  in 
again  in  "La  Traviata,"  on  the 
20th  of  J.inuary,  that  f'atii  re- 
ceived that  highest  of  all  possible 
praise  in  the  meagre  vocabulary  of 
the  bcM)k:  liuonissimo.  During 
that  first  scason.in  1877, she  sang  in 
"I-i  Traviata,"  "Faust,"  "II  Itar- 
bierc  di  Siviglia"  and  "II  Trova- 
tore,"  all  with  an  Ollimo  mark 
which  was  in  itself  a  promise  of 
something  of  the  fame  which 
came  to  her  in  other  years;  and 
which  is  a  remarkably  |H>inted 
illustration  of  the  careful  reserve  that  underlies  the  Scala  ju<l;;- 
nicnts. 

TamaKno.  thought  ever  a  great  idol  in  Italy.  score<l  no  bet- 
ter tlian  a  Mcdioirc  when  he  made  his  first  appear.incc  on  the 
night  after  Christmas  in  l^<77;  but  when  he  relumed  two  >ears 
after,  in  "Don  Carlo."  he  did  that  which  was  entereil  in  the  book 
as  so  few  men  singers  have  been  entereil.  ami  clii>ed  the  night 
with  a  liuonissimo  to  his  crc<lit.  Tam,ifino  returned  again  in 
iW*!.  with  the  Dc  Kcszkes,  and  once  more,  and  with  them, 
reached  the  highest  mark  of  a|>|>roval  in  "Lrnani.'"  "II  Figliuol 
Prodigo."  and  "Simon  Boccanegra." 

Calve's  first  entry  is  dated  January  8.  1887.  in  "Flora  Mira- 
bilis,"  when  the  jililgment  was  Mediocre,  but  was  chargeable  to 
the  other  members  of  the  company.  When  -he  came  lack  in  |8<)!> 
in  "Ilandet."  she  ranked  as  high  as  Calve  shouM.  Mclha's  ap- 
pearance in  180.?,  on  the  night  of  March  15.  in  "Lucia  <li  Lammer- 
moor."  was  an  instant  and  complete  success.  .\nd  she  was  well 
received  in  May  of  the  following  year  when  she  sang  in  "Rigolelto 
and  Sigurd."  F.mma  Kevada  ha<l  already  sung  there  in  iSiji. 
to  a  Buono  in  "I.a  Sonnatiibula."  These  are  <jlher  records  of 
interest  in  these  even  more  intense  days  of  rivalry : 

Campanini,  1871,  Jan.  28,  "F.tust"  (Amoiio):  May  7,  "Don 
Giovanni"  f  Buono). 

Sammarco,  i8f>5,  December  26,  "Henri  VIII"  ( Medioru-\  : 
i8i)r..  l-ebruary  23.  "Carmen"  <Calli-o)  ;  ifft/i.  March  7.  "Ham- 
let" (Bnono)  :  i8</>.  March  2.V  ".Andrea  Chenier"  ( Buonissimo). 
(Sammarco'.s  ri.sc  was  a  wonderful  (roii>iiti»-il  on  fttr  n) 
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IF  YOl'  would  sec  the 
I>onilnn  of  iwo  cen- 
turies agn,  a  merrier 
London  than  it  is  to-day. 
you  coulil  not  do  better  than  lake  Mr.  I'cpys  for  your 
giiidc.  The  ohi  diarist  went  everywhere,  and  made 
note>  on  everything  he  saw.  Every  player  uf  his  day 
was  seen  and  criticized.  We  watch  him  swaggering 
duwn  to  the  Duke's  |»layhouse,  or  the  King  s  house,  in 
hi«  suit  of  purple  shagg  trimmed  with  g'lld  and  flowered 
laliliy  vest,  or  off  to  walk  in  the  l>ark,  carrying  his 
wife's  last  year's  niiilT.  Never  was  there  a  gayer,  more 
nimble  and  eager  a  Lonilon  than  that  through  which 
he  leads  us.  Life  was  sintply 
a  pageant  and  Mr.  I'cpys  was 
there  to  see  the  show.  Theatre- 
giiing  was  a  passion  with  him, 
and  he  has  bc<iucathcd  to 
posterity  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
stage  in  the  17th  century. 
The  people  were  great  play- 
goers, anil  the  theatres  were 
|>ackeil,  many  hunflrcds  tiirnetl 
away  when  a  successful  thing 
was  on.  They  snxxl  in  line 
ihen  as  now.    lie  writes: 

"  To  the  Duke  of  York'*  pl»y- 
hoiisi-  at  a  lilllr  l>;i»t  Iwflve  to 
a  B'xitl  place  in  llii-  pit  fur  the 
n<rw  play,  anil  th«Tf  sclliiiK  a  p>K>r 
man  In  kt'i-|>  niy  place,  1  out 
anil  sprnl  an  Imur  at  Martin's,  my 
iHNiksi'llrrs.  and  so  back  aRain. 
Mlit'n  I  found  the  house  nuiit 
full.  Uut  I  had  my  place." 

The  ,ud  of  January,  1661. 
he  s;iw  "IJcggars'  Bush,"  and 
here  was  the  first  time  that  he 
ever  saw  a  woman  come  upon 
the  stage.*  His  first  mention  of 
.\'ell  (Iwynn  is  on  April  3rd, 
iW)5,  when  he  calls  her  "pretty. 

witty  Nell."  He  and  his  wife  kis^t  her  and  make  nnich 
of  her  as  time  goes  on.  He  could  not  say  enough  in 
praise  of  her  acting  in  sprightly  |>arts.  can  scarcely  lind 
words  to  express  his  admiration  of  her  in  Dryden's 
"Secret  I-ove  or  The  Maydcn  rhicenc." 

".\ftcr  dinnT.  with  my  wifr.  to  llir  Kinx's  hon»«  to  see 
'The  Mayilen  Qurmr.'  a  ni'W  play  nf  Dryilin's.  miKlilily  mm- 
inrniU'd  for  die  rrKularily  iif  it.  and  the  5lratn  .mil  wit :  and, 
llir  truth  it.  ihi'tf  »  a  roinual  |>art  ilonc  by  N'l'll.  which  is 
Hiirinirl,  that  I  never  tan  Iiojh;  i-vit  io  sec  the  like  done 
a^ain,  by  man  or  wuman.  The  Kins  and  Tluke  of  Vnrk  were 
at  the  play.  But  so  great  a  itcrfnrmancc  of  a  comical  part 
was  never.  I  l>clieve.  in  the  world  before,  as  NVll  do  this. 
Imth  as  a  mad  Rirle — then,  most  and  best  of  all,  when  she 
comes  in  like  a  younjc  Kall.int;  and  liii:h  the  motions  and 
carriage  nf  a  fpark  the  moM  thai  nrr  I  saw  any  man  have, 
ll  makes  me,  I  confrns.  admire  her." 

He  sees  "The  Mayden  Qiieene"  again  ami  again. 

"So  done  by  Nell,  her  merry  part.  a«  rannot  be  better  done 
by  nature.  ...  To  the  Kinn's  playhnmr,  and  th^rre  saw  'The 
Mayden  Qurene.'  which,  though  I  have  often  wen,  yet  pleases 
me  inllnitely,  it  being  im|Ki»il>le,  t  think,  ever  to  have  the 
(Queen's   part,   which   ii   very   giMut   and   passionate,  and 

*Tlir  firM  F.»gli^h  iinilrMHicul  aclrrNi  wm  Mrft.  role-man. 
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(■'lorimers  part,  which  is  the 
most  Comical  that  ever  wa*, 
made  for  woman,  ever  done 
belter  than  ihcy  are  by 
The  Minnen  liu  very  well,  but 


.iiiung  Marshall  and  Nelly. 
aU>ve  all.  little  Nelly." 

When  she  attempted  anything  .serious,  however,  he 
found  much  fault.    I  )n  one  occasion  he  writes; 

"Nell  s  ill  »praking  of  a  great  i>art  mail'.-  nie  mad.  .  .  . 
Saw  'The  Indian  Kmptmr.'  where  1  find  Nell  come  again, 
wlitcli,  I  am  glad  of.  but  was  most  inl'inilfly  ilisple:i»e<l  with 
hiT  being  put  to  act  the  Empemr's  daughter,  which  is  a  great 
and  serious  part,  which  she  does  must  hajfly." 

1  Ic  -sees  pretty  Xelly  standing  at  her  lixlging's  door, 
in  Dniry  I^inc,  in  her  smock 
sleeves  and  boilice, — "she  seem- 
ed a  mighty  pretty  creature" 
.\gaiii,  seeing  .\ell  anil  Mrs. 
Kiiipp  after  the  play,  he  is  dis- 
>;ustcd  enough, 

"Hut  l.4iril,  to  see  how  they  were 
lH>!h  painted  would  make  a  nuin 
mail,  and  did  make  nie  loath 
ihi  m  " 

If  a  woman  was  pretty,  and 
iiiU  fainted,  he  would  walk 
miles  to  look  at  her. 

licttcrton*  stooil  supreme  in 
Pcpys'  eyes,  and  he  speaks  of 
liini  over  and  over  again. 

"To  the  Duke  of  York's  play- 
lu>u%e  and  saw  'Hamlet,'  whicli 
we  have  not  seen  Ihi*  year  before, 
or  more:  and  mightily  pleased 
with  it.  hut  above  all  with  Beller- 
v<n.  the  best  part,  I  believe,  that 
ever  man  acted.  .  .  .  Uetterton 
did  the  Prince's  part  be>ond  im- 
agination. .  .  lie  is  called  by  us 
liolh  ihe  best  actor  in  the  world." 

( )n  seeing  a  poor  play,  he 
writes  lhat  he  is  glad  Uetter- 
ton had  no  part  in  it. 

Itarring  "Hamlet,"  "Mac- 
beth" and  "Tlie  Tempest,"  ihc  unimaginative  I'cpys  had 
no  great  opuiion  of  Sliakcs|icarc  as  a  writer  of  plays: 

"To  the  King's  Theatre,  where  we  saw  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  which  I  had  never  s^en  before,  nor  shall  ever 
again,  for  it  is  the  most  insipid,  ridiculous  play  that  ever  I 
saw  in  my  life.  'Twelfth  Night'  is  a  silly  play  .  ,  .  'The 
Tempest'  is  the  mo^l  innocent  play  lhat  ever  I  saw.  Toe 
play  hail  no  great  wit,  but  yet  goiMl  aluive  ordinary  plays.  .  .  . 
Very  plea-Hanl  and  full  of  so  good  a  variety,  that  I  eannol  be 
more  pleas<'d  almost  in  a  comedy,  only  the  Seantau's  |iart  a 
little  loo  tedious.  Saw  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.'  which 
did  not  please  me  at  all  in  no  pari  of  it.  .  .  .  'Komeo  and 
Juliet'  is  a  play  of  itself — the  worst  1  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

He  considered  Hen  Jonson's  ".\lchymist"  incomjiar- 
alile.  and  his  play  "The  Silent  Woman"  "the  Iwst 
cotneily  that  was  ever  wrote."   Later  on  he  jots  down ; 

"I  ne«r  was  more  taken  with  a  play  than  T  am  with  this 
'Silent  Woman'  as  old  as  it  is,  and  as  often  as  I  have  seen  it. 
1  here  is  more  wit  in  it  than  gor»  to  ten  new  plays." 

Heaumont  and  l-lctcher's  "The  Mayd's  Tragedy"  and 

•Th',tiias  fl«1lpTlon,  Ihr  mn  of  an  «n,tTr.r«ok  lo  I'hiirirs  I.  fir*!  ■(»- 
|i«arr,l  on  Ih*  tlane  at  the  Cocki'lt.  in  llrury  l.ane,  in  lAAtt.  w»« 
line  <if  the  Kfcate^t  intcr|,rrtrr«  ol  Shiili<«|i«are  Ibal  ever  lircd.  thiMtl* 
lie  filayeil  In  manfleil  verstoia. 
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■■'riic  Clianres"  )>lea!>«  liim  niiglitily,  aiul  Webster's 
"lJurhcssc  of  Malfi"  was  pretty  gtxul. 

'"AiiKiist  Huh,  iMi-,  My  wife  and  t  In  llu'  Dukr's  |ila>li«tiM'. 
where  we  saw  the  play  art*'<l  yc**er<la>,  '"riii'   I'Viyn  Inno* 

ceiuo.  or  Sir  Martin 
Morall.'  a  play  made 
liy  my  l.oril  l>ukc  of 
Neweasllc,  but.  as  cvrry- 
liixly  says.  ci>rrrcH'«l  l»y 
l)ry<lrn.  It  the  mn<.l 
rndrc  pierc  r>(  mirlli.  a 
ri>mplrtr  farrf.  fmin 
iiiiv  I'liil  III  the  other. 
I  hat  ecrlainly  »  ;is  ever 
writ.  I  never  laiitthecl 
<.!>  in  all  my  life,  ami 
at  very  k<>'<<I  wit,  mil 
fiiiilinK.  I  he  ti'>iis<'  full, 
an<l  in  all  ihinK^  of 
miijhiy  ci  intent  to  me." 

I'.verMliing  please.-; 
tiiin  iiiiKlitily,  or  gives 
liiin  "'creat  eotiteiil," 
if  it  iliiesii't  make 
him  "iiiatl,"  or  "ve.xcd  to  the  blood."  Jle  is  ileliRlitcd 
tvitli  sontc  {Kior  people  for  calling  their  fat  liaby 
"I'tindi."  aiitl  with  llic  Dtike  nf  York  for  playing  with 
his  "little  girl  "like  nn  ordinary  private  father  tif  a  chiM," 
I>  c<|iially  pleaseil  vvitli  a  "line,  nuble  iliiiiier,"  a  cup  of 
milk  at  a  farinhotise.  or  a  Imiiili  nf  gra|H-s  from  a 
frienil's  gnnlcn.  If  thnigs  went  awry  at  the  houvc  or 
ofiii-c,  no  broo<lii)g;  bnt  oflf  to  the  theatre  or  to  see  a 
"l)eanle<l  woman."  "ropc-walkiitg  monkeys."  a  "horse 
tell  ntliiibers."  or 
a  puppet  show. 
Never  an  idle 
moment  for  him. 
If  dinner  was 
late,  he  played 
with  his  dogs, 
rat,  tame  spar- 
row, parrot  or 
inoitkey,  did  a 
little  tinkcritig 
with  his  carpen- 
ter's tools,  tied 
np  a  vine  in  the 
garden,  or  piped 
a  few  notes  on 
his  flageolet.  Me 
ruse  by  candle- 
light and  spent 
his  time  fiddling 
until  time  to  go 
to  the  office,  or 
worked  on  im- 
portant papers, 
so  that  he  might 
have  his  after- 
noon free  for 
the  theatre.  He 

wont  to  ihe  playhouses  day  after  day,  niglit  after  night. 
Taunted  by  his  family  for  too  much  "pleasuring."  he 
bolsters  up  his  conscience  with  this  apology : 


\cM  f  i«i  y  iiti 
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"The  truth  is  I  do  indulge  myself  a  little  the  more  in 
pleasure,  knowins  that  this  is  the  proper  agr  of  my  life  to  do 
il :  and  out  of  my  observation  that  m<nt  men  that  rl<>  thrive  in 
Ihe  world  do  forget  to  lalir  pleavnrr  dnrinj!  the  iim-  thai 
ihey  are  getting  their 
estate," 

Kvidcntly  their 
criticism  bothered 
him,   for  he  writes: 

".Ml  alone  to  Ihi- 
Kiuk's  hoHV,  and  thtn 
•'al  in  an  upper  luix  In 
hide  mvM'If.  an<l  saw 
"The  nUck  I'rince,"  a 
very  gix>d  play." 

.\  few  days  after  the 
I'lagiie  had  passed  he 
kee)»s  his  cloak  well 
up  about  his  face.  "In 
mighty  fear  lest  1 
should  be  seen  by  any- 
hoity  to  he  at  a  play." 
I  le  binils  him»elf  from 
the  miildle  of  .November  not  to  see  a  play  until  CTirisl- 
mas,  but  once  in  every  other  week,  "and  have  laid  aside 
£io  which  is  to  he  hist  to  the  [xwir  if  I  do." 

"To  the  oHicr.  but.  Lord'  what  a  contliet  I  hail  with  myself, 
my  heart  templinB  me  Itnio  timev  in  go  alirnad  about  some 
pleasure  or  other.  However.  I  did  not  hudKe:  and.  In  my  ureal 
c<inlent,  did  a  great  deal  of  bH«ine«s.  .Xgain.  but  Lord!  how  li 
went  against  my  heart  lo  go  away  from  the  very  ilimr  of  the 
Ouke's  playhouse,  and  my  l.ady  Casilenuine's  eoaoh.  and  many 
great  rnarhrs  there  lo  we  The  Siege  of  Rhodes. '    I  was  vir> 

near  making  a  f*ir 
feit,  Iml  I  did  e<>m- 
mand  m>self." 

Nevertheless, 
he  made  many 
vows,  only  to 
break  them,  and 
i;  ili<l  III  it  take 
him  lung  to  fill 
his  little  jiewter 
forfeit  bo\. 
Nothing  failed 
to  interest 
I'epys;  he  got 
riglil  at  the  core 
of  life.  No  one 
can  in  his  dull- 
est, bluest  mo- 
ments take  up 
the  Diary  with- 
out the  certain- 
ly of  laughter. 
This  prosperous 
self  -  satisfie<l 
secretary  <i| 
the  .Vdmiralty. 
loved  and  li>oke<l 
up    to    by  the 

best  men  in  England,  this  "regenerator  of  the  British 
Navy."  self-ap]Hiinted  critic  of  men  and  things,  swtin'.: 
through  life  like  a  great,  hearty  boy. 
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THE  name  of  John  Masefield  crops  TpiL      CI     *|                           ■  •    «  quality  is  shot  through  with  glimpses  of 

up  on  the  main  road  and  in  by-  A  06  t^SlMOr  JUTSHIiniSltlSl  Masefield's  Ostes  and  exactions.  But 

ways.    He  has  written  ballads  and  noATROSE  J.  MOSliS  editor  of  "A  Sailor's  Ciarland"  he 

narrative  pticms  sinacking  of  salvation  displays  sufficient  critical  acumen  to  get 


fervor;  iu-  is  the  autlior  of  books  for  boys  and  novels  for  grown 
people ;  he  has  prepared  a  life  of  Shakcsj>carc  and  edited  an  anthol- 
ogy of  sailor's  verse.  Hut  above  ait  di>es  he  deserve  special  notice 
Ijccausc  of  three  incomparable  plays  whiili  reveal  him  to  lie  a 
workman  of  distinctive  si;4nificance  in  motlcrn  Kn>;li»h  drama. 

riiirty-cifjiit  years  a};o  John  Masefield  was  born  in  Shrop- 
shire; he  ^rcsv  np  dislikinj;  schiml,  and  at  fourteen  had  shipped 
in  a  merchant  vessel.  M  twenty-eiRht  lie  found  himself 
stranded  hi  Sew  York,  so  he  sought  out  otid  jobs  in  stables, 
cheap  restaurants  and  bucket  shops, 
even  fanning  in  a  red  shirt.  On  Sixth 
.'\venne  he  served  as  an  assistant  to 
the  bartender  of  the  Colonial  Hotel. 
Those  who  would  lenni  of  his  adven- 
tures there  had  best  turn  to  Mase- 
field's  book  of  short  stories,  "A  Tar- 
paulin .Muster."  wherein  the  twenty- 
second  narrative  begins :  "When  I  was 
working  in  a  .\cw  York  saloon  I  saw 
something  of  the  cily  police.  I  was 
there  shortly  after  the  I.exow  Com- 
mission, at  a  time  when  the  city  was 
groaning  beneath  the  yoke  of  an  un- 
accustomed purity." 

.Ask  John  Masefield  who  his  clos- 
est friend  may  be  and  he  will  say, 
"Jack  U.  Yeals.  xvith  wlioni  I  used  to 
sail  toy  boals  in  Hevonsbire."  Ques- 
tion him  as  to  his  greatest  personal 
influence,  and  he  will  avow  it  tii  be 
\V.  B.  Yeals.  of  mystic  fame.  Yet 
.Masefield  is  full-blooded,  with  salt  air 
in  his  blood  and  a  histy  voice;  he  has 
moral  vigor,  and  the  mystic  meaning 
is  secondary  with  him.  Vet,  in  a 
sense,  he  is  mystic,  as  a  poet  must 
ever  be.    Somewhere  he  sings : 

"Not  llu-  ruIiT  fi>r  me.  hut  the  rankir,  the  tramp  of  the  road, 

The  .slave  with  the  sack  on  his  shoulclrrs,  jiricked  on  with  the  Road. 

The  man  with  too  heavy  a  liurdin,  Iik)  weary  a  load," 

Ami  somewhere  else  he  expresses  virility  in  the  stanzas: 
"I.auKh  and  Ik-  merry;  remcmher,  better  the  world  with  a  song. 
Better  the  world  with  n  blow  in  the  teeth  of  a  wrong." 

There  is  no  delicacy  here,  such  as  one  may  find  in  Yeats; 
there  is  almost  an  attempt  to  He  consciously  brutal  and  coarse, 
a.s  in  "The  Hverlasting  Mercy" — that  recent  narrative  poem 
detailing  the  conversion  of  an  uproarious  drunkard.  It  is  .Ma'^e- 
field's  abundant  sincerity  in  finding  the  best  and  most  human  in 
discarded,  worthless  humanity  which  turns  his  oflFensivcness  into 
rugged  beauty,  which  makes  him  tcndercst  when  his  stroke  is 
roughest. 

John  Masefield  wrote  ballads  when  he  was  a  boy.  "1  will  not 
apologise  for  having  been  young."  he  says,  with  his  accustomed 
directness ;  and  need  anyone  afx^logixe  for  such  a  line  as  "A  star 
will  glow  like  a  note  Cio<l  strikes  on  a  silver  bell"?  That  slim 
volume  holds  sentiment  and  delicacy  an<|  faith  and  pri<le.  and 
withal  it  has  Whitnianesque  democratic  dash.  Maybe  there  is 
something  of  the  buccaneer  in  his  spirit:  if  so.  he  has  some  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  buccaneer,  some  of  the  elementary  enthu- 
siasm of  the  child.  It  is  in  the  mission  which  he  gives  to  poetry, 
rather  than  his  poetry  il.self.  which  reveals  him  akin  to  Yeats. 
He  writes  in  his  "Shakespeare":  "Poetry  moves  in  many  ways. 
It  may  glorify  ami  make  spiritual  some  action  of  man,  or  it  may 
give  to  thoughts  such  life  as  thoughts  mav  have,  an  intenser 
and  stranger  life  than  man  knows,  with  forms  that  are  not 
human  and  speech  unintelligible  to  normal  human  moods." 

Masefield  mav  not  have  suflTicient  scholastic  training  to  write 
an  ade^iuate  book  on  "Shakespeare,"  even  though  its  text-book 
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at  the  full  value  of  Hngiish  sea-faring  poetry  in  an  introduction 
which  indicates  his  entire  grasp  of  the  field.  .And  when  one 
comes  to  read  Mascfield's  essay  on  Defoe,  it  is  not  so  much  Uefoe 
one  comes  to  umlerstand  as  those  qualities  which  .Masefield  hint- 
self  recognized  in  the  man;  there  is  a  personal  estimate  of 
Defoe,  rather  than  a  critical  estimate;  and  that  is  the  viewpnint 
of  the  dramatist  in  .Masefield.  Does  not  one  recognize  in  this 
essay  that,  interesting  though  a  man's  |>ersonality  mav  be  in 
respect  to  its  manliness,  nobility  of  character  is  what  most  con- 
cerns .Masefield?  "Defoe,"  he  writes, 
"was  without  imagination  of  the  finer 
kind,  for  the  imagination  is  occupicrl 
with  beauty  and  power."  anri  he 
reaches  this  strange  conilusion,  which 
in  itself  is  a  human  one :  "Who  rea^ls 
such  a  one?  Defoe  is  reacl  by  school 
boys  and  kitchen  maids,  by  sailors,  by 
seekers  after  dirt,  and  by  a  few  his- 
torical students.  His  p<ipularity  is  a 
proof  of  the  commonness  of  his 
vision."  There  is  the  finer  element 
niixe<l  with  the  salt  antl  blno<l  in  the 
nattirr  of  John  Masefield  f 

In  his  novels  he  is  almost  formless. 
Take,  for  example,  "Multitude  and 
Solitude":  the  study  <if  the  tsetse  flv 
occupies  therein  nearly  half  the  vol- 
ume, yet  the  care  with  which  ilisease 
is  analyzed  illustrates  Masefield's  ab- 
sorption in  any  subject  which  inter- 
ests him.  But  the  most  revealing  jKir- 
fion  of  this  book  deals  with  Masc- 
field's conception  of  the  literary  life — 
a  broa<l,  earnest,  nohic  conception 
couched  in  the  following  ternts; 

"I  have  no  quarrel  with  art.  ...  It 
ss  moral  occupation.  Hut  I  feel  this  almut 
modt'm  .Trfist*.  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  throw  down  no  ro»ii%. 
cither  into  national  or  private  life.  They  care  no  morr  for  the  State,  in 
it<  reltKious  setMe,  than  they  care  (a>,  nay,  an  F.lirahethan  would  have 
eared)  for  conduct.  They  seem  to  me  tc<  be  a  roiniKiny  of  men  without 
any  common  principle  or  joint  enthusiasm,  working,  rather  blindly  and  nar- 
rowly, at  the  bidding  of  personal  idiosyncrai.y,  or  of  some  aberration  of 
taste.  A  few  of  you.  some  of  the  most  determined,  are  interested  in 
social  reform.  The  rest  of  you  arc  merely  photo«raphinK  what  goes  on 
for  the  amusem'nt  of  those  who  cannot  photograph." 

A  man  holding  such  opinion  could  not  help  but  be  sincere 
in  his  art,  and  it  is  this  naive  sincerity,  together  with  plain 
.•\ngIo- .Saxon  .speech,  that  keeps  "The  Rverlasting  Mercy"  and 
"The^Vi<low  in  the  Five  Street"  from  being  mawkish  sentimentality 
and  improbable  melodrama.  This  manly  attitude  distinguishes 
the  work  of  John  .Masefield,  and  all  the  more  accentuates  the 
lyrical  touch,  the  inevitable,  exquisite  essence  of  tragedy  which, 
for  instance,  illmninates  the  sordid  tendencies  in  "The  Tragedy 
of  Nan"  or  "The  Campden  Wonder."  It  is  in  these  two  plays 
that  the  dramatist  in  Masefield  exhibits  the  influence  of  the  Irish 
school.  .And  in  their  character  they  are  strictly  of  the  type 
sought  for  by  a  re|>ertory  theatre.  "Nan"  has  been  produced 
by  the  Gaiety  and  the  Scottish  Repertory  theatres,  and  "The 
Campden  Wonder"  was  given  eight  performances  when  firan- 
vtlle  Barker  was  experimenting  at  the  Court  Theatre.  Perfect 
as  these  plays  are  in  their  human  intensity  and  truthfulness, 
they  have  in  them  only  the  elements  of  artistic  success.  .\nd 
one  of  them.  "Mrs.  Ilarristm."  has  never  been  produced. 

What  Masefielfl  thinks  of  the  theatre  i*.  vigorotislv  expressed 
in  his  intro<lucfinn  to  ".'Shakespeare."  where  he  pleads  for  a  thea- 
tre for  the  right  production  of  the  comedies  an<l  trage<1iei.  TTe 
deplores  the  grotttnl  landlords,  and  writes:  "Art  is  the  thought 
of  men  with  vision.  When  art  is  (Coniiiyed  o*  fagr  tt) 
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C)  the  averaRC  niiml 
the  name  Napoleon 
is  sMiiinytttoiis  witi) 
war.    l'"cw  connect  it  with 

the  concomitants  of  |ieaci- — with  the  arts,  for  ni- 
stance  nini  the  things  of  cuUurc  ami  the  higher  ciilti- 
vatinn  of  the  miml,  of  rci-reation  anil  of  leisure.  His- 
torians find  it  So  tlifficiilt  to  tell  within  the  confines 
of  a  normally  st?:eil  work  of  what  he  iliil  to  chnn);e  the 
Keiif;rai)hy  of  luirnpc  ihirin^  his  short  meteoric  career 
that  they  scliloni  have  the  op|H)rtiniit>  to  tlcvote  much 
space  to  accoimts  of  his  influence  in  other  phases  of  the 
life  of  his  titnes.. 

It  is  quite  surprising:,  then,  to  fimi  thai  his  inllnencc 
up) III  the  <lrania  is  sufficiently  far-reaching  to  fill  a  live 
htmiirc<i  pa^c  hook  in  the 
tcllinfr  of  it.  Hut  Henry 
I.ecomtc,  a  mt>dem  French 
ilramatic  critic,  has  used  all 
that  space  to  Rive  little  ii>ore 
than  a  mere  outline  of  the 
events  in  Napoleon's  life 
which  had  a  bearing  upon 
things  theatric  and  the  duc- 
unKntary  evidence  to  prove 
the  eon<|ncror'5  interest  in 
them. 

One  might  suppose,  of 
course,  that  to  a  man  with 
so  keen  a  sense  of  the  dra- 
matic in  everything  he  did 
hinTiclV,  the  sta^c  w<mld  l>e 
exceedingly  attractive,  hut 
according  to  this  writer. 
.Napoleon's  interest  was 
more  political  than  personal. 
The  autlu)r  <loes  not.  h'>w- 
cvcr,  agre<-  with  Mmc.  de 
Remusat,   I^onaparte's  con- 

tempor.iry  and  one  of  his  most  intimate  liioRraphers, 
who  claims  that  he  failcil  ahsoliitcly  to  get  the  illusion 
<if  the  theatre,  and  gave  it  his  attention  only  because  he 
thought  it  a  |>art  of  his  role  as  Kmperor  to  do  so.  lint 
I  ct'«iite  lilies  suggest,  wittingly  or  no,  by  his  citations 
of  innunicralilc  facts,  edicts  and  anecdotes,  that  the  Em- 
peror was  less  interested  in  the  theatre  as  a  spectacle 
than  as  a  means  to  heighten  the  dramatic  effect  of  his 
own  little  play  to  the  gallery.  One  gets  the  idea,  through 
this  \uyok.  that  .Napolom  did  not  regard  the  theatre,  pri- 
marily, as  a  plaything  to  satisfy  his  imagination,  but 
rather  as  a  serious  matter  worthy  of  the  Government's 
best  attention  and  thought;  to  him  it  was  not  so  much 
a  source  of  amusement  and  diversion  from  the  cares  of 
state  as  an  educational  influence  to  l>e  ntade  iKtlent  in 
the  affairs  of  state.  In  short,  he  saw  in  the  theatre  an 
excellent  means  of  keeping  public  sentiment  pitched  to 
a  high  key  of  patriotism,  and  of  keeping  his  own  views 
of  the  glorification  of  France  through  conquests  ever 
before  the  people.  "The  best  way  to  i)raise  me."  he 
said  at  one  time,  in  answer  to  a  query  from  a  stage-man- 
ager, "is  to  play  such  things  as  shall  inspire  the  nation, 
especially  the  young  people  and  the  anny.  to  heroic 
sentiment." 

To  bring  himself,  any  reference  to  himself  or  tu  hU 
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contcm)KJrarics    tipon  the 
stage  he  regarded  as  the 
height   of  imielicacy  and 
lw<|  taste.    That  was  not 
his  way  of  gaining  public  approval  for  the  oiursc  of  his 
actions,  for  this  iiietlio<l  would  tend  rather  to  insjtirc 
freci|<im  of  thought  and  to  encourage  criticism.  His 
metlit>d  of  glorifying  the  state  was  by  glorifying  its 
kings,  by  recalling  great  crises  in  the  p>i1itical  histories 
iif  iitber  tin)es.  ami  h\  exalting  the  heroes  who  triumphed 
in  them.    Me  itisi-ouraged  the  preseiilation  of  anything 
»hicli  "ilealt  with  times  loo  near  the  present,"  and  de- 
clared that 

"What  the  slaKe  rrqnires  i>  antiquity.  If  anyonv  winht's  i<< 
write  a  drama  almul  rn«»rf  inf>drrn  t«n<*n.  1'-t  him  rcmrmltrr  thin  ■ 

that  |H>li(ics  jilav  in  modern 
drama  llu-  part  iliat  (alalitv 
plays  in  ihr  drama  •>{  the  an- 
i-imu.  It  is  politico  which  leads 
to  real  catastrophes,  not  delib- 
I'ralc  crimes." 

The  play  which  gave  .Na- 
poleon perhaps  the  greatest 
satisfaction  was  <mc  by 
Luce  dc  ljuiceval,  ha.scd 
entirely  upon  the  story  r>f 
llecliir  as  it  is  tobi  in  the 
Iliad.  He  liked  it  because 
it  was  full  of  the  glow  and 
ardor  of  patriotism,  and  de- 
clared that  if  his  soldiers 
could  .sec  that  jday  before 
entering  ii]M>n  a  battle  the> 
woubl  go  otit  to  meet  the 
cnemi  with  redoubled  spirit. 
In  many  plays  dealing  with 
the  exploits  of  former  na- 
tional heroes  he  saw  situa- 
\.\l>oi.P(»N  tions  and  lines  applicable  to 

himself ;  that  others  saw 
them,  too,  I.ec'inite  shows  by  citing  many  instances  where 
the  audieticc  applauded  particularly  apt  lines  and  indi- 
cated by  no<ls  in  the  direction  of  the  in)|>erial  box  that 
they,  too,  h.-id  appreciated  the  analngy. 

To  him  the  first  purpose  of  the  dnima,  therefore,  was 
to  stimulate  heroworship:  for  to  his  mind  it  should 
deal  with  |)oIitics  r.ither  than  passions.  "Love  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  idle  classes."  was  his  comment. 

"The  interests  nf  ilie  »tiilc,  pait%ii>ns  ilirrcteH  towards  political 
en(U.  the  develnpment  of  the  career  a  Malesman.  revnlntion;! 
which  chaiiRe  the  face  i)f  empire*— these  are  matters  for  tra({e- 
ilies.  'I  he  rtther  intere&ls  wliirli  we  fliul  minxlt'd  here  and  there, 
the  love  interest  above  all.  cunslilule  l>ut  the  comeily  in  lrajie<ly. 
.  .  .  Tragedy  is  the  school  of  great  men;  it  i>ui;hl  to  I>e  that  nf 
kinu*  :inil  |ieiiplr«.  tnf>.  It  is  the  duty  of  sovereigns  tu  encour- 
ane  and  to  priimnlK.He  it  Tragedy  inflames  the  spirit,  ennobles 
the  hi-art  and  rreale<  heroes." 

In  Napoleon's  opinion.  Corneille  chose  and  handled 
his  dramatic  material  belter  than  any  other  writer  known 
to  him.    He  wrote  at  one  time : 

"Franre  owes  to  Corneille  a  part  of  her  brave  deeds.  If  he 
were  living  now  I  would  make  him  a  prince  ...  I  love  traged> 
when  it  is  as  lofty  and  suMime  .is  Corneille  made  it.  In  it  great 
men  are  truer  than  in  history;  we  see  them  onl>  in  the  crises 
that  develop  ihem.  in  the  moments  of  supreme  decision,  and  we 
are  not  overlnirdened  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  details  and 
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aifijiituit;.  »liiih  the  Iiikt'-rian-s  kivi-.  atiil  which  arc  uilcn  false. 
I  hiD  »  !><>  inmh  Kainttl  for  slnr)  ',  for  in  ilir  mat)  ihtrr  arc  sn 
nuiny  p<-litnt'M%<'!>,  ui  mail)  llucluatiuns.  ^>  many  ilntitil>:  in  lllc 

h'.'ri>  tlu'^f  ili«a|»iH'ar.     He  i»  the   

miinumcntal  Ktntiu*  in  uhich  the  in- 
I'lrmitir^  and  thv  lri-mlilin({S  arc  ni> 
mitrv;  hi*  is  tlic  !*fT!*fU»  tif  Hcn- 
vinulii  Ct'llini.  that  currcci  anri 
ktililimr  Kr<iut>  in  which,  by  my 
faith,  one  scarc'Iy  sii<pccl«  the 
prt'!>vnor  of  the  Uisr  Irail  anil  the 
pewter  platen  uhirh  the  artivt,  in 
his  frrn/y,  threw  inlii  the  ierthing 
mrltinn  pot  l<>  prmluce  his  demi- 
rihI  of  lirnnzr.  I  an>  Kratcful  to 
tragnly  for  rnlarginK  thus  certain 
mrn,  or.  rather,  tor  restoring  ti> 
them  their  real  nature— that  of  su- 
perior men  m  mortal  IxKlirn." 

A.S  for  CDincJj-,  "1  accept," 
satti  .Napoleoti,  "the  >;cncral 
atliniratiun  for  .Molk-rc,  l>iit  I 
do  not  .share  in  tl.  He  Ims 
placcil  Ills  cliaracicrs  in  siliia- 
tioiis  where  I  never  liavc  any 
desire  lo  see  ihcm  act."  .Mine, 
dc  Kcttinsal,  svhoin  I^ccoaite 
regards  as  a  disparager  by 
hahit.  interi"'<-''s  view  of 
the  "comedies  dcs  niueurs"  in 
her  own  sharp  way:  "Uuw  could  one  dare  lo  exhibit 
i\\»m  the  boards  the  weaknesses  aiul  fnlliles  of  varinns 
classes  of  society  when  all  society  had  heeti  renewed  by 
l'.iiiia|iarte,  whose  work  hail  to  be  respected  at  all  costs?" 

l-or  dramas  which  can  lie  classed  neither  as  traReilics 
nor  cotiKclics  Xapoleoti  had  no  tise  whats<ievcr.  lie  ilis- 
niissed  them  with  the  ccimitienl  that  they  are  "tran'^'''^"* 
for  cliainberinaids,  and  mn  worth  liviiii;  for  more  than 
a  iiinht."  The  "little  theatres" — varii-t<-s  and  vati-levilles 
— he  deemed  s<i  far  beneath  the  notice  of  an  Kiiipenir 
that  when  he  heard  that  the  iMtipres.s  Josephine  had  been 
seen  at  the  \  arietes-.Moiitansier  during  one  of  his  ab- 
.setices,  he  w'nite  to  her  from  (tsteniile  a  sharp  letter  of 
remonstrance,  tiated  March  17.  ii>t)j: 

 ,         "It  is  nt»l  proper 

for  you  til  sit  in  a 
si<lc-lio!t  at  the 
vaiulevillr ;  it  ilocs 
nut  iK'come  of 
your  rank.  Yoii 
inu>l  attend  only 
the  f<iur  Imk  thea- 
tres, and  always  sit 
II.  i|;-  imperial  Imx. 
>.  imliinr*  it  is  in- 
convenient lo  be 
K'reai ;  an  empress 
cannot  aflnrd  not  10 
lie  particular." 

Later  in  the 
year  he  ordered 
this  theatre 
closed.  Iteiiig  tw 
near  t'lc  opera, 
he  declared  in  a 
cuitncil  of  State, 
it  detracted  from  its  patronage,  ami  besides,  "cV.vl  itn 
scandale  pour  Ics  moucrs"  (a  moral  scandal),  (.'amba- 
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ccre>,  the  Minister  of  the  interior,  dceiniiij;  this  criti- 
cism too  severe,  interposed  h)  behalf  of  the  arnu.semcnl 
hall,  whcrenpon  the  lim|>oriir  retorted  ipiickly  with:  "I 
am  tiot  astonished  that  the 
archchaiicellor  wants  to  main- 
tain the  Montansicr,  fur  that 
is  the  w  ish  of  all  the  old  beaux 
of  I'aris." 

Within  less  than  a  year  a 
Kreat  many  other  theatres  met 
the  same  fate  as  the  Mnnlan- 
sicr,  for  the  Kmperor  issued  an 
edict  that  the  number  of  thea- 
tres in  F'aris  ttc  limited  to 
cik'".  ti'i^c  the  names  of  the 
favored  few  and  specitie<l  fur 
each  the  kimi  atid  number  of 
the  performances  it  nii).:ht  K'^*^- 
Tbc  uiiiorttinatc  mana);crs  of 
the  condcnmed  h«iuses  were 
Krantc<l  two  weeks  to  svind  up 
their  affairs,  ami  were  ofTere  I 
no  coin|iensations  for  their 
losses.  They  mi^ht,  however, 
if  they  chose,  establish  them- 
selves as  annexes  or  duplicates 
of  the  authorized  theatres,  ac- 
cording to  their  specialties. 
■'The  Government  was  rigidly  suppressing  any  rivalry 
to  the  legitimate  tirama,  and  the  results  proved  thai  the 
theatrical  productions  of  a  lower  order  were  essential 
neither  to  the  needs  of  the  people  nor  to  the  artistic 
success  of  the  city,"  writes  I.ecomtc.  "The  rapid  sup- 
pressiiH)  of  the  banished  sffctacks  </<•  eiiriosili'  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  lower  order  of  shows  provel 
that  tlicir  existence  really  iiitercste.l  but  a  minority  of 
the  pciiple.  after  all."  What  an  argument  for  the  zeal- 
ous n|>liflers  of  the  drama  to-day! 

These  eilicts,  carefully  and  explicitly  worded,  defined 
the  riijhts  and  functions  of  the  managers  with  such  pre- 
cision that  they  left  them  pr.ictically  no  freedom.  The 
oi>era  may  ijivc  only  such  musical  dramas  as  shall  deal 
with  gods,  kings 
and  heroes ;  the 
Theatre  d  c  la 
Pone  Saint  Mar- 
tin is  to'  lio  lie- 
vote<l  to  ilielo- 
dratna.  la  (iaitc 
may  jiroducc  |ian- 
t  imhncs.  provided 
they  do  not  in- 
clude ballets,  and 
no  theatre  n>ay 
produce  anything 
which  rightfully 
belongs  to  the 
]iriivincc  of  an- 
other. In  other 
edicts  the  ilisci- 
pline  governing 
everyone  from 
call-lKiy  to  the  conihtctor  of  the  orchestra  was  ileier 
mined,  the  finances  of  the  various  theatres  were  given 
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llie  most  carclul  cuiisidcratioii,  scenery,  cosliimc*,  vacation 
nicney,  the  prices  of  seats  and  the  limitation  of  tree  tickets — 
all  tlwM  thii^  and  a  great  many  more,  including  tbe  reading 
of  mantncfipts  and  the  fat  laws  for  the  proteetknt  of  the  build- 

ings,  were  ci.n>i-leit'(l  ami  rcpil;iti-i!  |.\  imi-.ifr-'  -  i-^ued  l>y 
the  MiiiisUr  oi  tlic  Interior  at  tin-  iiistigatiun  oi  liic  llnr 
Until  i8<i7,  when  NajiMleon 
created  the  position  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  PuUic  Per- 
formances, the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Prefect  of 
I'rilicc  shared  the  recponsibili^ 
of  enforcing  thetn. 

The  Government  did  not 
make  the  coonxn  mbtalw  of 
taking  Paris  to  mean  Prance, 
but  leK^-tatc'l  with  the  same 
forethniij^ht  for  tlic  provinces 
as  for  the  metropolis.  Reing  a 
patriarchal  government,  it  also 
felt  responsihle  to  the  people 
f<if  their  recreatinn.  and  so  for 
tlic  iHiUcfU  of  tlie  H' in- Parisians 
the  "Theatres  iles  IWiiartnuius" 
were  organized.  The  big  cit- 
ies. Xjyaa,  Bordeaux,  Marteilks, 
Nantes  .ind  Turin,  each  had 
two  theatres,  anil  the  smaller 
cities,  such  as  Kouen,  Brussels, 
Alexandria,  Metz  and  Stras- 
bourg, had  but  one.  Those  cit- 
ies and  towns  which  could  mt 
afford  to  maintain  a  permanent 
theatre  sserc  fxronjicil  into  twen- 
ty-live districts  or  rircnils  for 
traveling  coiniunics  of  i)lay«rs 
to  visit  in  rotation.  The  pre- 
fect in  each  district  was  respon- 
sihle til  the  Minister  of  llie  In- 
terior in  Paris  for  the  welfare 
of  tbe  players  and  the  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  govern- 
ing them  and  their  perform- 
ances. .\s  the  repertoires  nf 
these  cuinpanies  were  the  same 
as  those  of  the  various  theatrc-- 

in  Paris,  ttie  morals  and  the  literary  tastes  oi  provincial 
w«re  a*  safeguarded  as  those  of  the  Pftrisianc. 

No  edict  is  more  carefully  worked  out,  none  more  complete, 
than  that  defining  the  organization  of  the  Th«>atre  I'rancais. 

Tlii-<  is  knoun  t'l  he  in  ^;rcat  [lart  the  uork  of  Naj-i-ileoti  liiin 
self,  for  many  are  the  reports  and  stories  of  how  lie  compiled 
it  during  those  incomparably  stormy  and  troubled  da)$  during 
the  siege  of  Mosraw.  Why  he  chose  this  time  and  place  for  the 
organization  of  a  theatre  is  a  matter  of  speculation  as  futile  as 
any  1  .i;iii  ^is  of  the  motives  of  this  arch-rlipli miat,  Rnt  no 
matter  whether  this  act  was  to  ser\'e  as  a  Mini!  -or  the  enemy 
or  as  a  sour^re  of  diversion  from  his  multit<  I  i  ares,  it  cer- 
tainly lielped  to  emphasize  his  versatiii^  and  to  illustrate  his 
extraordinary  powers  of  concentration. 

"When  the\  see  this  <lecree  in  Paris."  he  said,  "they  will  say 
that,  wishing  to  relieve  my  mind  of  the  aiij;insh  harassing  it.  1 
sought  distraction  at  anv  cost — and  foun<l  the  most  frivolous 
possible."  He  was  as  distraught  ami  troubled  in  spirit  as  any 
of  the  officers  about  him,  but  he  chose  to  dissemUe  by  chatting 
about  the  political  importance  of  art.  of  dramatic  art  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  Theatre  Francnis.  Corneilte,  actors  and  a  little 
of  cvcTv  tl'.iiii;  else  ]:ei  tainiiit;  to  llie  theatre,  while  thev  sat,  grim 
and  silent,  uncomprehending  and  shocked.  Doubt  and  worry 
we^hed  upon  their  spirits  and  "they  itad  neither  the  force  of 
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will  nor  the  desire  to  indulge  in  the  relaxation  of  mind  uhich 
the  tormented  genius  was  granting  himself." 

With  that  mind  capable  of  planniqg  the  minutest  details  with- 
out losing  sight  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  scheme  as  a 

whoile,  he  issued  a  decree  rDvcrinj;,  in  articles,  cvery.liing 
from  the  scope  of  the  rciicrtoire  to  the  pensions  for  the  actors 

.ind  a  school  of  dramatic  art — 
decrees  showing  such  sanity  of 
judgment,  such  intonate  knowl- 
edge of  the  necessities  an  1  re- 
quirements of  the  stage,  that 
they  ha\'c  proven  applicable  and 
adequate  even  to  the  present 
day.  "Since  they  were  formn- 
lafed,  but  a  few  mjjior  dianges 
of  detail  have  been  made.'  for 
every  time  a  new  administra- 
tion, without  right  or  justice, 
violated  any  c.sscntjal  provision 
of  these  laws,  it  was  compdkd 
to  revert  to  the  wise  and  clear 
text  of  the  decrees  issued  by 
this  geniu->-legisialor." 

A  government  which  did  so 
much  to  mamtain  theatres  and 
encourage  dramatics  felt  that  it 
was  justified  in  controlling  the 
prodiictiiins  and  utilizing  them 
for  its  own  lieiiefit.  \w\  as  the 
Emperor  thought  that  liberty  of 
speech  or  ihoq^  or  preia  was 
no  requisite  of  tbe  common  peo- 
pie.  am!  that  literary  and  dra- 
matic ta-'tc-,  to  he  of  the  high- 
est, must  be  directed  by  anth^ir- 
ity  in  Paris,  we  find  that  the 
strictest  censorship  of  the  drama 
existed  during  the  days  of  the 
First  Emj)irc. 

But  even  in  the  days  of  his 
Consulate,  N'a]xi1eon  bqpn  to 
watch  the  theatres,  to  suppress 
whatever  influence  he  fotmd 
ihetn  exerting  upon  public  opin- 
ion which  he  regarded  as  dctri- 


Hh-  mmt  ft'wrfiafthla«««jyj  siJer. 
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mental  to  tl'-e  .'^lale^  In  iSn  j 
he  issued  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  no  piece  might  be  produced 
without  tbe  consent  of  Ae  Prefect  of  Police;  this  was  never  re- 
voked, but  frequently  re-enforccd  and  strengthened  so  long  as 
he  was  in  power.  Mention  of  the  Ronrbons.  of  Henry  I\^,  of 
u  Mii:  jiolilical  events,  criticism  of  the  police  or  the  army  was 
prohihited — in  fact,  "anything  which  would  lie  contrary  to  good 
morals  aiid  to  the  principle  of  the  Social  Compact."  In  l8ti 
the  Commissioner  of  Police  in  Hambuig,  Germany,  was  noti- 
fied "to  suppress  certain  works  of  Werner.  Kotzebue,  Goethe 
and  Schiller  which  seem  to  ha\e  the  efTect  of  stirring  tip  trniiMe 
in  the  social  order  of  things,  of  killing;  tl-e  resjiect  which  is  due 
to  authority.  Most  of  these  piece-,  contain  iits  ilent  declarations 
against  the  Government  and  the  French  people.  I  mention  par- 
tknlarly  'Attila.'  "Maria  Stuart,*  'William  Tefl'  and  "Fanst."* 
Never  <|uite  trustful  of  the  vigilance  of  liis  p'efects  of  police. 
Xapuleon  kept  a  careful  surveillance  of  theatrical  perforinaiircs 
li::n-e;f  Once  or  twice  he  caught  thcni  napping.  When,  in 
i8iO,  he  found  that  "La  Mort  d'Abel"  had  liccn  put  into  re- 
hearsal without  Ms  knowledge  or  consent  he  wrote  in  consider- 
able anger  to  M.  d<  lUmusat.  Prefect  of  the  Palais: 

"Hcnrffnrth  no  opera  may  \te  iiiven  without  my  cntMcnl.  In  general.  I 
ilii  not  appiovi  i>!  wnrks  based  un  siilijccts  lakfii  from  the  Scrifrtorcs. 
Th«y  *houl<t  be  left  to  the  Chnrck,  .  ,  .  Tbe  ballet  'Vertumne  and  Pto- 
wUeh  ywi  also  lUmrcd  to  |»  on  without  my  pemrfishin,  is  a  dull 
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allegory  in  Inil  lute.  1  hf  balUi.  "The  Raiic  oi  the  Sabincs.'  is  historical  as  a  |>assion,  quoting  extracts  front  numerous  documents  of  the 
—thai  i»  brttrr.  Ballrts  should  !«;  myiholonical  or  hisiorii-al  in  ihcmc —  councils  of  State  to  prove  his  contention.  The  Emperor  on  one 
tifvcT  allfRorical.    One  should  try  to  lead  puhlii-  lastr.  not  folluw  it"     (•crasion  said  to  his  minister: 


Whenever  lie  left  Paris,  \apolcun  was 
always  very  particular  t(»  delegate  his 
supervisory  ami  ceiisory  jKiwers  to  some 
one  [Krrson,  lioltling  him  strictly  respi>n»i- 
hlc  for  any  liarni  that  nuKhl  come  ti> 
the  fif<ril  f'liblu-  through  the  fault  of  a 
lax  censorship. 

.-\  Urania  rciulcrcd  hannless  to  the  peo- 
ple and  helpful  to  himself  he  regarded 
as  an  excellent  e<hicati(>nal  inrtiience,  and 
planned,  therefore,  to  have  the  Movcrn- 
nieiii  arrange  for  as  n»any  piihlic  per- 
formances and  fetes  as  the  exchequer 
|ierniitted  an<l  the  national  holidays  ex- 
acted. Until  the  e>iablisliment  of  an 
empire  made  their  celebration  a  little 
mal  d  (•rof'os  the  anniversaries  of  llic 
storming  of  the  Ha.stillc  (July  14)  and 
the  Proclamation  of  the  Republic  (.Sep- 
tember 21 )  were  the  red-letter  days  in 
the  calendar.  .Xfter  \>fnx\  they  were 
changed  for  the  ntore  appropriate  St. 
Na|x>leon's  Day  (.August  15)  and  the 
anniversary  of  the  crowning  of  the  Em- 
|)cror  (the  first  Suiida>  in  December). 
Twenty-eight  times  during  NaiKilcon's 
reign  the  in-oplc  of  Paris  and  those  who 
ciiuld  attend  the  |)crformances  of  the 
travelling  ccMiipanies  in  the  districts  were 
'  treatetl  to  [niblic  performances  by  the 
best  actors  of  the  day,  of  some  of 
the    best    works    in    their  repertoires. 

'Hie  actors  and  ihc  theatre  c.xi.stiug  practically  under  his  per- 
sonal patronage.  Napoleon  felt  that  he  could  demand  their 
services  for  a  private  performance  where  anil  when  he  pleased. 
To  amu.se  his  court  he  often  ordered  a 
troupe  of  |>layers  or  opera  singers  to 
pcrfonn  at  St.  Cloud.  I"i>ntainebleau.  Mal- 
itiaison  or  the  Tuilcries,  or  even  in  the 
intervals  between  campaigns,  to  May- 
ence,  Stras.sbourg  or  Mil,in.  Even  in 
times  of  war  he  exacted  the  same  atten- 
tion and  the  same  services.  During  the 
campaigns  in  Prussia  and  in  .Austria  and 
during  his  voyages  in  Italy  and  in  Egypt 
a  tnnipe  of  players  ami  singers  .iccom- 
panied  the  army.  1  le  made  this  provision 
as  much  to  amuse  his  ofticers  and  keei> 
his  men  out  of  niisihicf  iluring  their 
tedious,  long  hours  while  in  camp  as  to 
make  the  ]K"ople  at  home  t>elieve  th.nt 
there  was  .'«)  little  to  flo  in  the  way  of 
warfare  that  they  needed  all  the  amuse- 
ment and  the  gaiety  the  theatre  couhl 
afford  to  help  them  jiass  away  the  timc. 
In  when  he  sent  for  a  troupe  of 

players  to  join  him  at  Dresden.  Napoleon 
wrote  to  M.  de  Kennisat : 

"1  want  this  order  tn  ca«»c  a  «*n<ation  in 
Paris  so  that  the  nrws  of  it  will  net  In  I.xin- 
dun  and  to  Spain.  I  want  thrm  to  think  ihrrr 
that  wc  arc  amuAin^;  ourbclve*  hcTc.*' 


IIR<  Ti>K  l>l  I  k.^.N'.VK  AM>  HIS  DAl'ilHTKR 
Like  «)l  arli«u  «h»  wb*k  lo  krnt  tii  liiMch  «ttK  iiiutlcft 
Iheatrical  am)  o|,vralir,  lhi«  «rIt-ktl<>Mit  Ktmtlt  liaritiinr 
is  A  c<»li»Un«  readier  of  Tm»  TwiAtK*-  M.u.A<tNK.  Thr 
alN>«c  iilclure  vas  taken  la^t  wtntncr  at  kin  rniinlry 
frsMleiice  near  I'ari* 


Whvn  Laura  souKht  the  staRe, 

.\h  mr '  I  here  was  a  great  (ximmolion ; 
The  vilhiKr  mothers  shook  with  rage 

At  such  a  "sinful  notion." 
I  he  villagr  Solon*  stroked  Ihi'ir  lieard«, 

.And  xaiil  with  mirn  rxactiiiK. 
"This  Kirl  of  your'n  is  U'tlrr  dead. 
Than  dancin'  or  play-ai-lin'." 

When  Ijinra  captured  Fam-, 

.•\h  mr!    It  wxs  a  diffrrrnt  story: 
Tlicv  <iuile  a|iprovrd  hfr  "fancy  name." 

.\n<l  liouiitcd  of  her  iclory. 
"tty  Kum!"  said  on?.  "I  told  ynr  so! 

She  had  the  dramcr  in  her." 
While  others  vowed,  "Huh!  years  ago. 
Wc  knew  she'd  be  a  winner!" 

MOKAL 

Oh  y«  who  lack  t-neourageinent, 
Rvmember  to  your  sorrow — 
The  thinR  you  need  the  most  to-day 
Will  hunt  for  you  lo  morrow! 

I^SLIE  Cl'STIS. 


"Seek  always  to  find  talent.  I  do  nut  want 
a  single  man  of  merit  to  |kass  through  my 
reign  without  recofcnilion  and  without  our 
gratitude.  Literature  is  in  need  of  enrouragc- 
menl.  Vou  are  it*  minister:  Irll  us  l>y  what 
means  we  can  enc(»urage  Ihc  variims  braiiclirs 
of  literature  which  have  at  different  times 
made  our  nation  illustrious.  I  would  liirr 
anything  in  the  world  to  have  a  good  iraKtdy 
to  reward.  The  army  is  trying  to  bring 
honor  to  the  nation ;  the  men  of  letters  are 
not." 

Talma,  an  actor  whom  N'.'iix>leon  hon- 
ored atK>ve  all  others  ("I  never  meet  him 
but  1  take  oflf  my  hat,"  the  Emperor  iiad 
said ),  came  lo  the  Emperor  every  lime  lie 
had  a  new  part  to  study.  .\s  no  one  had 
a  closer,  more  intimate  or  wider  knowl- 
eilgc  <)f  men  than  Napoleon,  the  actor 
derive<l  great  help  from  his  criticisms  and 
suggestions.  ( )ne  <lay  he  was  playing 
"Cxsar"  in  "The  Death  of  Pompe> ," 
and  Napoleon  niiide  this  comment ; 

"Vou  are  using  your  arms  t<»o  much.  HeaiU 
of  empires  are  less  generous  with  their 
minions:  they  know  that  a  gesture  i«  an 
order,  that  a  look  means  death .  that  is  the 
way  they  use  a  geslurc  and  a  look.  .  .  . 
Don't  make  Cwsar  talk  like  Hrutus:  when 
r>ne  says  that  he  will  curse  kings,  he  makfs 
you  believe  it ;  Ihc  other  does  ihjI.  .  ■  ■  Men 
like  that  clo  not  scatter  their  gestures  broad- 
cast: thty  cimcentralc  them.  ...  I  like  the 
simple  way  in  which  you  handl»  tragedy : 
when  digniHed  characters  are  agitated  by 
passion  or  given  over  to  meditation  they 
s|>cak,  without  doubt,  a  little  louder,  but  their  language  does  not  have  to 
l>e  any  the  less  true  or  n,itural.  l-'or  example— this  moment  we  are 
speaking  in  a  conversational  lone :  eh  bicn !  we  are  making  history  " 

( )n  another  occasion  the  Em|icror  said 
to  the  actor : 

"lalma.  you  come  here  so  often ;  what  do 
you  see  here?  Princesses  whom  they  have 
separated  from  ihrir  lovers,  princes  who 
have  Irtst  their  estates,  kings  whom  war  has 
r:us<'d  lo  the  highest  rank,  great  generals 
who  strive  for  or  demand  crowns.  .Ml 
around  and  about  me  are  deceiving  ambi- 
tions, jcali>us  rivalries,  catastrophes,  sorrows 
hidden  in  the  depths  of  hearts.  alHiclions  that 
cry  aloud  Certainly  there  is  much  trage<ly: 
my  iialace  is  full  of  it,  and  I  myself— surely 
I  am  the  mc»t  tragic  figure  in  my  own 
times. 

"Ah.  well — !  Do  you  see  as  with  our 
arms  flying  aUiut  in  the  air.  studying  our 
gestures,  taking  attitudes.  afTecling  airs  of 
grandeur?  Do  you  hear  us  cry  out?  \o— 
without  a  doubt:  we  s|>eak  naturally,  as  any- 
one sjMfaks  when  he  is  inspired  by  an  interest 
or  a  passion.  Thai  is  the  way  the  people 
who  have  occupied  the  world's  *lage  before 
me  have  acted  and  played  their  tragedies. 
-  .  .  There  are  examples  for  you  10  con- 
template !" 


Ilic  only  time  Na|Kileon  waxed  poetic 
was  when  a  pretty  young  '"queen  of  the 
fiK)llights"  lent  the  inspiration.  The 
verses  were  iioor.  but  when  the  writer  be- 


.\nd  this  at  a  time  when  he  was  planning  to  invatle  Russia  and  came  famous,  the  owner  waxed  rich. 

<lcfy  all  the  jwiwers  at  once!  "'"f  course  Napoleon  liked  actresses."  writes  Lecomtc,  "for  he 

Najioleon  having  achieved  an  ambition  by  surpassing  the  was  neither  angel  nor  monster,  and  at  that  time,  as  always,  gal- 
prowess  of  I.ouis  Xl\'  in  war,  sought  to  equal  him  as  patron  of  lanlry  was  an  inherent  part  of  the  theatrical  profession.  Itut 
the  arts.  His  natural  appreciation  for  literature,  Ijccointe  regards  even  his  critics  must  grant  that  no  (Continutd  on  fag,-  ttn) 
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H-HA!  Here  is  something  that 
gives  joy  to  you  loafers  of  the 
iliuk,  you  sclf-gl'.iri !■.  in^',  pol- 
Ijcllicil  nine  swillcrs.  ynii  rraiililied- 
stoniaclicii,  cliillar-niarkcil  siiisatioii  seekers  with  noses  big-pored, 
scaHctly  protuberant  and  gleaniinc  as  a  vasetined  tomrto;  to 
yon  fish-eyed  nymphs  whh  faces  pasty  as  w«t  talcum  and  sicldy 
veined,  ami  scarlet  numtlis  drippini:  with  harr.i.in  .ncolntf; 
to  all  you  silk-huscd  female  crew  with  cliccks  of  piiikcd  planter 
aiKl  eyes  a-pencileU,  with  bodies  vsaslicl  m  the  lewd  scent  of 
Patchouli  and  gtoncc*  ever  alert  for  the  main  chance  Here 
is  aotnediing  ded«d  in  tpwAiSng  fpaqgles  and  snkinic  to  cover 
its  lech  with  sounds  of  imsie  tad  whirl  of  liaiiff  and  flash  of 
smile:  somethmg  that  befftiiles  the  law  aii.l  hides  its  leprous, 
polliitinj;,  scaly  self  iti  tlie  <lciniirc  fjarnicnt  of  pseudn-rcspccta- 
bility :  something  to  draw  in  the  unwary,  to  defile  the  good  wife's 
ears,  to  send  the  crimson  into  the  face  of  vh-ginsi  A  little  thing, 
inconsequent,  trivial,  hannless? 
A  trIfliilK  tliinti,  negligihic.  ini- 
niaterial  ?  Sn  say  you?  W  ell, 
theti, — so,  loo.  is  the  tiny  typhus 
buK ;  so,  t<H>,  the  iilliputian  spark 
at  the  tip  of  a  trailiiig  foae;  ao, 
loo,  the  meagre  icraleh  of  the 
pimple  that  leads  to  ]K>isoncd 
bliKxl.  Beware,  yon  whose  feeble 
minds  may  recall  the  glory  that 
once  was  Rome's  and  whose 
perverted  skulls  may  perhaps 
conjure  up  the  clash  of  cymbal, 
the  flash  of  naked  limb,  the  lan- 
t;iiMroi!s  lyre  and  intlolent  couch 
tliat  in  insidious  stealth  drew 
what  bkxxl  was  left  from  out 
the  veins  of  lim  Great  White 
Appian  Way,  beware  of  the 

new-Ci'ine  licensed  bagnio— the 
New  York  cabaret! 

For  the  cabaret  show,  that 
latest  importation  from  the 
slums  of  Europe,  has  sunk  its 
tooth  into  Manh.Tltan,  From 
the  Cafe  Knnlevard  nn  the 
South  to  the  Campus  rcst.iiirant  on  the  North,  from  the'"Morgxie'' 
on  the  West  to  Joe  Blaney's  river-front  cafe  on  the  East,  the  cab- 
aret is  the  rage.  Everywhere  cabarets.  No  restaurant  so  bumble 
that  oysters  may  not  be  swallowed  to  the  tune  ofSMf  Y'our  Fingers 
and  Awoy  'You  Go ;  no  cafe  so  meaiin'c  that  Pilsner  may  not  be 
Rulped  to  the  cidil\  whirl  of  the  Fandaiuio  rUp-l-lop.  riatfnrrn^ 
exhibit  painted  sopranos  in  bespangled  Sixth  Avenue  second-hand 
creations,  bassos  in  reverberating  "dress  suits."  short-skirted 
daiKert  m  bodiceless  waists,  contraltos  in  red  and  in  black  and  in- 
decent. Where  there  is  no  platform  pretentiousness,  a  balcony  re- 
',  i  ;iU  tin-  "artists";  where  no  balcony,  the  irmiiliar  lliM  .r  will  serve. 
Ill  anil  nut  of  the  table-lanes  wijtgle  the  smickering  warblers  and 
twitie  the  lithe  leg-lifters.  It  all  doesn't  cost  a  cent  It  is  free — 
financially  and,  especially,  morally.  It  is  all  as  gay  as  a  pint  of 
uncorked  domestic  champagne,  as  unforced  as  a  pawnbroker's 
smile,  as  drvlish  as  devilled  ham.  That  is,  really!  Externally  it 
l»  all  thought  to  be  as  wirkefl  as  Sin  itself :  that  is,  by  the  inmv 
cent  visitinp  folk  from  rouRhkcepsie  and  Oswego  ami  Ml  nny 
an— New  York.  The  word  has  been  spread.  The  tidings  have 
been  loosed  broadcast.  And  the  country  cousins  have  heard, 
have  c'lne  to  see  and  have  believed. 

The  chief  vice  of  the  N'cw  York  cabaret  shows  is  their  ama? 
ing  dullness.  Their  next  preatcst  vice  rc[>oses  in  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  misguided  souls  do  not  think  they  are  dull.  The 
best  definition  of  a  New  York  cabaret  show  is  this:  A  slv  means 
whereby  a  man  is  persuaded  to  believe  "whafs  the  use  of  payintr 
two  dollars  to  go  to  the  theatre  when  I  can  see  this  show  for 
r.  ■•hing,"  and  whrrebv  he  is  |R-rsiiadid  ti>  ilrink  two  dollars' 
worth  of  alcohol  and  eat  two  dollars'  worth  of  food  he  doesn't 


The  Deadly  Cabaret 

By  CBORGB  JEAN  NATHAN 
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want,  and  stay  up  until  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  in  order  to  persuade  him- 
self  he  has  got  something  for  nothing. 
.\s  a  matter  nf  record,  it  may  be  ad- 
mittc<l  that  he  actually  <loe>  get  s<  inetliin^  {or  nothing.  He 
gets  the  free  idea  that  he  has  rubbed  the  box-ufiice  of  a  couple 
of  dollars.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  all  he  has  done  is  to 
lioirow  frosn  the  theatre  manager  to  jiay  the  restaurateur 
.\nd  ill  the  act  he  has  gathered  a  few  hoarse,  wormy  songs,  a 
view  of  an  abdominal  schotlischc,  together  w  ith  a  ja|f  Mid  E  ciga- 
rette voice,  in  place  of  two  and  a  half  hours  spent  in  a 
respectable  place  of  amusement  witnessing  a  respectably  amus- 
ing iM-rforiiKtiu  r  :i-  half  the  price. 

The  typical  ciharcl  show  visible  in  the  larger  aii<l  more  highl\ 
<lccoratcd  eating  halls  on  and  adjacent  to  Itroadway  •.ulistitiites 
vulgarity  for  originality,  brazenness  for  art  and  stupidity  for 
talent,   in  not  a  few  instances  the  alcoholic  appetites  of  the 

men  customers  are  deliberately 
awakened  by  females  who  are 
paiil  t>  insituiate  themselves 
I  lo>e  to  the  tables,  brush  sug- 
;,'c>tively  up  against  the  men 
-^d  execute  indecent  lyrics 
finder  the  guise  of  being  "pcr- 
intur-."  and  "cntcrt.aincrs." 
hi  llif  night  of  October  H.  the 
I 'resent  writer  observed  .a  on,' 
uf  the  best  known  of  the  caba- 
ret places  a  series  of  actions, 
presnm.ibly  "all  a  pari  fif  the 
L;aiiie."  that  for  subtle  iiruri- 
ence  and  veiled  itching  might 
not  be  matched  even  in  the 
darkest  comer  of  that  fairj-- 
lantemed  garden  of  tlie 
Hullier  in  Paris  or  in  the  re- 
I'lotest  nirlic  of  the  f^omenoir 
f  the  Kmpirc  in  l^ndon.  A 
table  at  wMdi  were  seated 
three  men,  one  abotit  fifty,  one 
somewhere  in  the  region  of 
forty-five,  the  third  maybe  thir- 
ty or  thirty-two.  Their  air  llic 
iiKiiirHT  i|niit.  if  suggesting  l>c- 
neath  the  quietness  the  foreboding  rumbling  of  Goodtime.  In 
tile  argot  of  the  gutter,  here  were  three  men  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  the  restaurant  in  fpiostiou  spotted  for  "'giHxt  things."  free 
spenders.  Inn  who  lia<l  to  l>e  urged  on-  get  me'  tea'-e<l.  They 
itiiRht  open  two  more  bottle* — maylie  three — maybe  six.  .\ml 
the  profit  in  champagne  is  large.  Champagne  buyers  make  tl>e 
reslaitnnt  ga,  It  i»  tiie  "opener  of  wnie"— to  quote  in  tfie  vtd- 
gale— Aat  the  proprietor  keeps  his  eyes  on. 

How  to  coax  the  men  into  "opening"?  The  girls  (i.  e.,  the 
"prrfonner-."  ol'  the  cabaret  »  <lid  not  have  to  be  told.  Tliey  had 
been  coached  long  before  this — probably  when  they  applied  for 
positions  and  had  the  joh*  given  them.  Thes  knew  their  busi- 
ness. They  knew  what  the  boss  expected  of  them.  And  right 
here  let  the  remark  be  insinuated  that  !t  seem*  to  be  a  curious 
coincidence  in  the  cabarets  that  the  j:irl  pt  rf' iniu-rs  rarely  Start 
to  wiggle  in  and  out  of  the  tables  unless  the  crowd  looks  like 
"openers,"  However,  to  return  to  tlie  case  in  point.  l*reseotly 
two  girls — women,  rather— dressed  in  as-it-were  Spanish  cos- 
tumes took  the  floor  and  began  to  wrhhe  and  larynx  to  the  dick- 
rlap  of  cavtanetv.  IVninri!'  thev  kepi  their  eses  on  their 
feet — modest,  timorous,  liashfid  little  thini;s.  neither  of  whom 
could  have  weighed  over  one  Imiidrid  anf|  ninetv  jumnds) 
Slowly,  but  surely,  toward  the  table  of  the  possible  "wine-buy- 
cra"  they  glided— still  with  their  innocent  eves  on  the  floor. 
Arrived  at  the  table.  Suggestive  inundations  mistermed  dancing, 
a  sly  look  out  of  the  eve-corner,  a  humping  against  the  chairs, 
a  teasing  grin,  a  w 'li^rc-ii!  "(  an  we  sit  down  with  you  after 
awhile?"— all  part-of-the-game !  *  •  •  •  "W>iter!  two  qu»rt» 
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of  champagne!'' 
There  arc  several 
cabaret  exhibitions 
along  Broadway  and 
ilircctly  off  Broad- 
way, running  at  full 
lilast  to-day,  where 
llie  system  of  ethics 
in  force  is  not  one 
whit  iiu>re  refined 
than  that  obtaining 
,it  the  beer  halts 
:ilnng  the  Bowery 
at  Coney  Island. 
These  cabaret  show.i 
are  the  dive  saloon 
>huws  of  the  slimy 
alleys  in  better 
dresses,  without  the 
'iwcaring  anil  with 
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better  ventilation.  One  need  not  be  a 
moralist  to  be  nauscatrd  at  this  kin'1 
of  thing.  Something  like  a  swift 
rush  of  supreme  disgust  goes  (juiver- 
ing  through  one's  body  when  a  smirk- 
ing blonde  in  a  showy  dress  fuiishr> 
her  cabaret  ditty,  and  is  observed  tf 
Inddle  over  to  the  table  of  some  "wine- 
opener"  under  the  cloak  of  its  Iteini; 
all  part  of  a  cibaret  performance. 
Cabaret,  bosh!  An  appmpruiting  and 
degenerating  of  a  cleceiil  i-renrh  wor.) 
to  cover  with  tinsel  the  dismal  prac- 
tices that  ubtaiti  in  their  true  colors  ni 
the  vicinity  of  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Thirtieth  Street ! 

Publicity  and  frankness  are  nceiled 
to  dispel  the  myth  that  one  of  thc^c 
"free"'  cabaret  shows  is  a  substitnti- 
for  the  theatre.  The  word  has  gone 
forth  through  the  thitherward  cities 
and  provinces,  that  the  visitor  to  the 
metropolis  is  fix>lish  to  spend  his  good  money  at  the  box-office, 
when  he  can  sec  the  same  thing  at  a  restaurant  without  having 
to  pay  admission.  The  fact  that  a  (piart  of  champagne  (live 
dollars)  is  the  price  of  admission  at  the  most  loudly  colored  of 
these  cabaret  shows,  can  be  skij)pcd  by.  With  the  elisscmination 
of  the  news  of  the  vast  entertaining  anil  amusing  qualities  of  the 
cabarets,  a  considerable  iwiriion  of  the  visiting  populace  has  been 
beguiled  into  |iarting  with  its  gold  and  silver  through  wine  glasses 
instc-id  of  o|>cra  glasses.  .And.  realizing  it  has  been  hoaxed,  the 
visiting  populace  has  emerged  from  the  cabaret  places  and,  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  circus,  has  covereil  up  its  own  chagrin  by 
playing  its  friends  still  on  the  outsiilc  of  the  tent  for  suckers. 
Thus  has  the  snowl>,ilI  been  steadily  enlarged. 

The  very  best  of  the  New  York  cabaret  shows — the  higlicst 
priced  cabaret  show  of  them  all— has  a  bill  that  is  made  up  of 
two  women  singers,  a  banjo  player,  a  male  vocalist,  a  team  of 
dancers  and  a  young  girl  performer  who  jigs  an  accompaniment 
to  her  tunes.  .Ml  uf  these  performers  ha%'e  been  obtained  from 
a  vaudeville  booking  agency,  and  are  persons  who,  by  no  hook 


or  crook,  have  been  able  to  get  a  job  of  any  kind  on  the  stage. 
W'e  may  except  the  young  girl — a  mere  child — who  seems  to  have 
a  slumbering  talent  that  is  here  Inring  abased  and  crushed  in  its 
infancy,  along  with  the  girl  herself,  before  the  leering  gaze  o'l 
old  men  and  "fresh"  young  fellows.  This,  then,  is  conceded  to  be 
the  best  and  most  elaborate  carbaret  show  in  town!  .-\  platfomi, 
an  orchestra  and  a  colored  spot-lighi  are  there  too.  .-\nd  yet  this 
Ivcst  of  the  shows — to  sec  which  your  check  must  not  lie  under 
three  dollars  at  the  least,  unless  you  wish  to  be  put  down  (and 
maybe  out)  as  a  "four-flu>her,"  "cheap-skate,"  etc.,  etc.,  by  the 
restaurant  crew — ami  yet  this  best  of  the  shows  in  all  cabaret ing 
New  York  would  not  stand  the  ghost  of  a  cliance  at  Miner's 
Eighth  .Avenue  Theatre  or  at  the  ten  .iml  twenty-cent  ( mostly  ten) 
moving-picture  vaudeville  playhouses  that  arc  scattered  in  every 
nofik  anri  crainiy  of  the  dreater  City.  ;\  whiskey-stilled  soprano, 
a  bicater  of  an  unkeyed  something,  a  male  vocalist  rendering 
"Atlefp  in  the  Deef"  in  <lolorific  style,  a  couple  of  dancers — 
svhat  a  glitt'ring.  glamorous,  talented  array  on  which  to  spend 
money  for  drinks  you  do  not  want,  ami  via  a  hea<lwaiter  for  a 
table  y<}U  don't  want — to  sec  an  exhibition  allegeilly  for  "no  price 
of  admission !"  The  mjih  of  it ;  the 
joke  of  it ;  the  downright  funnincss 
of  it! 

'Hiat  the  vogue  and  spread  of  the 
cabaret  show  has  already  hurt  the 
theatre,  is  not  to  be  denied.  That  it 
may  hurt  it  even  more  if  it  keeps  on 
in  its  nuishroomy  way,  is  probable. 
But  that  the  cabaret  show  will  keep 
on  growing  and  augmenting  itself  in 
l>oint  of  numbers,  may  be  doubted 
seriously.  .Mready  the  public  is  be- 
ginning to  "catch  on" ;  already  the  dc- 
.  cnter  portion  of  the  restaurant-going 
public  is  beginning  to  re.ili2e  that  the 
ciharet  shows  may  be  all  right  for  vis- 
iting dnimmers  and  celebrating  college 
boys  and  speedy  females,  but  not  quite 
the  proper  caper  for  persons  who  at 
the  moment  are  seeking  decent  amuse- 
ment in  a  decent  way  in  decent  sur- 
roundings instead  of  pseuilo-decent 
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fun  and  scarlet  sug- 
gestiveness  in  some- 
thing that  would  be 
a  "joint,"  if  it 
weren't  for  the  fact 
tliat  there  arc  car- 
pets on  the  floor 
and  a  fine  chandelier 
hanging  from  the 
ceiling.  Speaking  of 
this,  good  brother 
Julian  Street,  while 
sticking  a  pin  in  the 
"glamor"  of  the  cab- 
arets, has  said:  "The 
joints  may  fairly 
claim  a  sort  of 
cousinship  with  this 
new-come  French 
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The  Forest  Theatre 

ON  the  California  cuast,  little  more  than  one  luin- 
(Ircii  miles  smitli  (it  San  I'rancisco,  there  is  a 
unique  little  tnwn  whicli  straggles  alon^  a  high 
pine-covcreil  ritlgc  and  down  over  wind-swept  done? 
to  the  snow-white  samLs  of  Larntel  llay,  four  miles  from 
the  historic  uld  town  of  Moulerey.  It  is  linkc<l  histor- 
ically and  geographically  witli  the  earliest  civilizing  in- 
fluences of  the  West:  the  Missions  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Cliiirch.  t  )n  its  Inirdcrs  stands  the  old  adobe  church 
of  San  Carlos  de  Uorromco,  Father  JiiniiKiro  Serra's 
favorite  mission,  a  unite  memorial  to  Ihe  lofty  ideals 
and  large  plans  of  those  men  of  two  centuries  ago.  The 
present  town,  Cannel-liy-lhe-Sea,  seems  to  have  caught 
and  held  the  courageous  and  creative  spirit  of  the  pio- 
neers, and  it  has  become  a  Mecca  for  artists  and  writers, 
an  inspiration  for  artistic  achievement. 

One  of  the  most  vital  outgrowths  of  Cartnel's  artistic 
life  is  the  Forest  Tlteatre  Aiciety.  It  was  founded  in 
(he  winter  of  uy»}  by  a  group  of  Canuel  men  and 
Women  to  encourage  the  art  of  the  drama  in  California. 

The  outdtMir  theatre  is  a  practical  (wssibility  ui  Cali- 
fornia nine  months  out  of  the  year,  and  with  this  in 
mind  the  .society  set  about  to  chcKisc  a  site.  .\  lieautiful 
op«n  hillside  above  Carmel  proved  to  he  a  natural  amphi- 
theatre with  excellent  acnu.stic  properties,  and  it  was 
easily  convcrte<l  into  an  outdoor  autlitorium,  and  ai>- 
prtiiriately  named  the  Forest  Theatre. 

It  was  protected  and  screened  by  an  encircling  forest 
of  Monterey  pines.  Tlie  back  curtain  and  stage  winf^s 
were  the  slim,  stately  trees,  a  low  growth  of  manzinita 
and  oak  conccalc<l  the  dressing-rooms,  and  a  near-'' 
group  of  trees  effectually  sheltered  the  orchestra.  The 
stage  was  built  upon  a  mound  facing  the  hills,  sm.illcr 
shrubs  and  trees  were  transplanted  to  it,  and  the  residi 
was  a  charming  sylvan  stage  spacious  enough  fnr  spec- 
tacular choruses,  and  .idmirably  ailapled  to  all  play, 
requiring  an  outdoor  setting.  Scats  for  one  thousanil 
people  were  .Trr.nnjc !   ujion   thr  Iiillsldc.  and   in  the 
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summer  of  iQio  the  Forest 
Theatre  was  formally  opened. 

The  initial  performance  wa* 
"David,"  a  biblical  drama  by 
Constance  Skinner,  a  California 
woman.  In  1911,  Sliakespeare's 
"Twelfth  .Night"  was  chosen 
ami  presented  in  July.  The 
third  |)crformance  was  more 
elaborate  and  pretentious  than 
anything  before  attempted.  An 
historical  itagcint  took  place  in 
tl>e  afternoon,  and  in  the  even- 
ing "Tlie  Toad,"  a  three-act 
draina  of  ancient  F'gypt,  was 
enactccl.  The  author  is  Mrs. 
f'.ertha  Newberry,  a  Cartnel 
resident,  and  hitherto  unknown 
as  a  writer  of  plays. 

Itiis  completes  the  list  of 
Forest  Theatre  productions  »o 
far.  They  have  eacli  hetn  suc- 
cessful, presented  with  sincerity 
and  artistic  attention  to  deuilt. 
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Nazimova— The  Unknowable 


FROM  a  tVinny  ic-ne- 
iiifiit  nxmi  <:ii  tJic  Ka^l 
Side,  wlicrc,  as  .Ma- 
dame XaziiiMtva  herself 
tlrolly  says,  "we  had  to  knuck  before  we  entered,  so  the  rats 
could  make  nu'iii  fur  iis,"  to  a  luxurious,  gnld-leaf  a|>nrttncn; 
just  off  Fifth  Avenue,  is  what  dramatic  K<^nitis  and  htiKuislic 
adaptahility  have  done  for  this  Russian  actress,  who  was  finan- 
cially as  well  as  artisiicall\  successful  in  St.  I'eterslmrK.  before 
her  tribulations  lie^an  lu-fe  in  .America.  .\t  the  tinic  nf  her 
unha|)]iy  experience  <in  the  Mast  Sitle,  she  believed  her  coming 
lo  the  L'nilcd  .States  to  lie  the  greatest  mistake  of  her  life.  Now 
she  is  of  a  different  opinion.  Closing  the  white  and  gold  door 
after  her.  she  led  the  visitor  to  a  cosy  niche  in  which  were  a  blue 
divan,  pillows,  rugs,  all  uf  the  same  French  shade,  and  demurely 
she  saiil: 

your  service!" 

Her  chil<l-likc  simplicity  completely  ilisarnis  one.  She  might 
have  been  some  inlimalc  chum.  as.  htdifferenl  to  the  convenli<ins, 
she  noilded  carelessly  to  a  scat,  curled  herself  u]>  on  the  divan 
opposite,  and  pulTed  away  at  a  cigarette  in'a  golil  holder.  Na/i- 
inova  is  an  inveterate  suMker.  She  smokes  incessantly,  yet  nat- 
urally, as  many  foreign  women  do,  and  without  the  brav.ido  th.it 
the  American  cigarcttcr  puts  into  her  forbirlden  whifTs.  The 
actress  insists  that  tobacco  helps  her  to  think. 

Her  gown,  a  loose  rolw  of  crinkly  stuflF  which  fell  in  graceful 
folds.  blende<l  with  the  Co|>rnhagcn  blue  of  the  general  color 
scheme  of  the  room.  Around  her  monsc-colorcd  hair  glittcrcjl 
a  band  of  gold,  an  artistic  frame  t  i  the  small,  delicate,  intellectual 
face.  Her  eyes,  nf  a  blue  "never  seen  on  land  or  sea,"  arc  in- 
scrutable, two  veil.s  that  guard  the  most  secret  chaml>ers  of  the 
hrain.  Her  voice  has  the  golden  insinuating  qualities  of  the 
F?eriiharilt.  and  her  feline  grace,  as  froni  one  posture  she  melt* 
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into  another,  recalls  the  ris- 
ing and  falling  of  the  waves 
of  the  sea. 

It  was  a  topically  Russian 
nH»m.  with  a  brass  samovar  sintmcring  in  a  ctirner.  the  charcoal 
beneath  glowing  like  a  bed  of  ndiics.  .Xroimd  the  walls  were  in- 
numerable portraits  of  the  actress.  phf)tt>graj>hs  and  oil  paintnigs. 
each  having  one  or  other  of  the  unique  sinuosities  of  which  Nazi- 
mova has  a  larger  reiwrtoire  than  |K>ssibly  any  woman  living. 
Yet  none  did  her  justice:  for  Nazimova,  when  in  repose,  is  not 
herself.  ( )ne  cannot  make  a  ripplcss  pool  out  of  a  flowing  foun- 
tain without  changing  its  integral  character. 

On  the  piano,  amidst  a  pile  of  music  and  ornaments,  st<XMl  a 
bronze  east  of  her  as  Hcilda  ("lahler.  (hat  Norwegian  heroine  as 
inrlissoluhly  comiccted  with  her  name  as  is  Hamlet  with  Kdwin 
rxM>lli.  It  was  difhciilt  to  lielicvc  that  the  little  s])righl  of  a 
woman  now  before  me  (she  seems  much  shorter  in  stature  ofT 
the  stage)  could  be  Ibsen's  elougateil.  decadent  desiroyer.  That 
is  the  marvel  of  Nazimova,  the  artist.  She  slieils  her  own  person- 
ality like  a  worn-out  skin  and  fits  so  tight  into  the  character  slic 
itnpersonates  that  hers  is  geuuiiiely  a  creation.  Reside  the  llcild.-i 
(iabler  was  a  cast  of  Diisc's  hand. 

"Such  a  sad  liaml  I"  couunentccl  Nazimova.  gazing  at  it  pen- 
sively. Then,  as  she  hail  l)een  ipiiet  a  secoml — a  kmg  time  for 
her — she  sprang  up  impulsively  and  l>xik  down  the  hatitl  to 
show  ine. 

"Do  you  know  her?"  I  asked. 

"No,  I  have  never  met  her."  she  replied,  stroking  the  bcautifu' 
marble  fingers.  "I  was  .ifraid:  she  is  too  wonderful.  It  is 
enough  to  see  her  face.  All  the  traged)'  of  the  world  is  there ;  yet 
it  is  not  beautiful,   fircat  actresses  rarclv  arc." 

I'.ut  I  had  not  come  to  discuss  Duse.  I  had  come  lo  get  this 
clever  Russian  woman  to  tell  mc  .something  about  "llclla  Donna." 
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~l  rea<I  tlic  novel  .tiiU  cupietl  abuut  160  pages  frum  it,  jii^l  to 
enable  inc  to  ^ct  iiu»  tlir  aiinosplicrc.  1  s]ictit  six  weeks  situl)-- 
ing  the  lxx»k  in  titat  way,  1  ni>w  know  timsc  pages  perfectly: 
yet  1  shall  never  uHer  ihc  w<tr«ls.  Then  I  began  to  rcail  every- 
thing 1  coiiKI  find  alxiiit  Egypt — to  get  more  local  cokir — ami 
after  that  I  studied  the  play  and  got  iny  lines.  Then  I  put  it  all 
away,  and  tried  not  to  think  of  it ;  yet  one  night  I  was  in  a 
restaurant  idly  watching  a  woman.  .Smhleiily  she  moved  her  arm. 
I. ike  a  llash  1  toi.>k  the  gesture  from  her.  It  waii  just  svltat  1 
needed  for  "IJella  l>onna.'  That  is  the  way  iny  characters  form, 
they  creep  upon  mo  unawares.  When  I  went  to  my  first  re- 
hearsal, I  knew  Mrs.  Cliepstosv  wnnld  stand  out  vividly  lieforc 
nic,  complete  in  every  tlclail.  lint  the  great  character  in  'Bella 
Donna'  is  the  ICgyptian.  Well  I  know  what  he  means  hy  his 
veiled  words.  Sometimes  I  feel  I  oiuld  answer  him  in  his  own 
tongue,  for  somewhere,  someliinc,  I  have  seen  him  lieforc.  I 
knew  hini  thonsanils  of  years  ago,  the  last  time  I  w.ns  on  cJirlh," 

( >f;en  have  I  iistcnexl  jKililcly.  but  secretly  scolTe«l,  while  sonic 
fashionable  celebrity  lold  ine  that  he  or  she  was  once  tilK-tc<l 
(•reek  or  iriinnphant  Koman,  but  when  Naiinu^va  said,  "1  knew 
him  thousands  of  years  ago,"  and  raised  her  hand  in  solemn 

earneslness,  I  felt  certain  that  

the  eyes  l< Hiking  over  my  sluml- 
der  into  the  misty  past  had 
sometime  seen  anti<|uily  and 
remcmbcreil. 

"N'on  are  all  mystery,  Ma- 
<lanie  .\azimova:  tell  nie  about 
your  life." 

"Which  one?"  she  retorted, 
with  cpiick  irony. 

The  girl  was  gone — .1  wom- 
an, with  a  face  tliat  s  irrow 
had  help  mould  to  power, 
looked  (ixeilly  at  inc. 

"The  real  one— (he  imicr 
one — the  life  that  no  one 
knows." 

"l*'or  publication?" 

'n«e  actress  rai-cd  her  eye- 
brows a.s  she  replied  with  n 
sinile : 

"It  is  already  written  l>y 
niy.sclf."  Running  li'.:htlx  t  > 
her  desk,  she  brought  0:11 
some  manuscript,  an  antoliio;- 
raphy.  and  sitlini;  ilown,  began 
III  "turn  the  pages. 

"It's  up  to  the  linie  I  was 
eleven  years  old.  I  remember 
everything  a.s  if  it  were  ye": 
terday.  I  wrote  it  in  Russian, 
of  course,  and  everything 
true;  not  what  1  should  have 
thought  and  should  have  done, 
but  what  I  ilid  think  and  wlnt 
I  did  do.  and  it  w  ill  In?  si  all 
Ihrough." 

"When  will  yon  publish  it?" 

"When  1  am  very  old — anil 
there  is  no  more  to  write." 

This  autobiography  ought  to 
be  interesting,  when  wc  rc- 
nicmlK>r  that  Xarimova  is  nf 
the  san'c  r.-ice  as  Marie  llash- 
kirtsefl  and  .'son\a  Knvalcskv 
—those  super-women  that  Rus- 
sia alone  seems  able  to  pro- 
duce. It  will  certainly  be 
frank. 


"That  is  what  most  .American  wonicti  lack — frankness,"  »bu 
said,  ctirling  «p  once  more  in  the  chair;  "frankness  in  every- 
thing— in  sjieech,  in  manner,  in  dress.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
average  rich,  su-called  society  woman.  They  arc  not  natural, 
not  themselves.  They  arc  d<ills.  They  wear  mask.s.  If  they 
dofT  them,  it  must  be  what  ihcy  are  alone.  What  they  think 
and  do  they  never  talk  about.  Do  they  think?  1  doubt  it. 
They  dress  after  some  lay  ligure.  and  try  to  be  as  nnich  like 
everybo<ly  else  as  if  they  were  a  tlock  of  sheep.  Have  you  read 
( )livc  Schreiner's  Irnok,  "Woman  and  l-;ilM)r"?  .'^he  llays  mcr- 
ciles.sly  the  fashionable  woman  of  |o-da\.  She  denoimces  her 
as  a  ]>arasitc,  a  <langer  to  our  civili/.ation.  Interested  only  in 
their  selfish  pleasures,  contribuling  nothing  to  science  or  art, 
often  bringing  forth  feeble-tiiiuded,  degenerate  sous,  such  women 
coitslitute  a  menace  to  society.  This  docs  not  apply,  of  course, 
only  to  .\merican  women,  bm  to  the  rich,  idle  woman  the  worbl 
over.  There  is  more  wealth  in  .Xmeriea,  so  one  notices  it  more 
here — that's  all," 

"V\"hat  do  yon  think  alxiut  .American  men?" 

"I  don't  know  them  " 

.Site  lit  another  cigarette,  and  then,  with  a  smile  an<l  a  rotigish 
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twinkle  in  iter  eye.  she  <iiiickly  added: 

"Tbcy  sccni  very  nunly,  ci)ti)])arcil  with  llie 
ciTvtuiiiatc  siM-'ciincns  wc  have  in  Russia." 

"So  \oii  like  America?"  " 

"How  cDuld  1  hel|>  il?  l-IverylhiiiR  here  is  just 
the  «-<nilrary  ii{  what  ime  expecte<l.  The  lilt 
is  feverish,  eNhilaraliiig.  Kvery  day  t>iie  hear* 
new,  iin<lrcan«ed-<»f  things.  \\m  .Nnicricaiis  are 
not  su|ip<iscd  to  have  any  myth.-!,  yet  look  at  the 
Miviholi>f;y  yo»i  ercale  ahmit  stage  people.  Think 
of  all  tlic  iiiDiiincrable  people  who  claim  tn  have 
discovere<l  nie  on  the  Mast  Siile — my  brave  res- 
cuers from  ivoveriy  and  olwcurity — they  are 
legion !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  so  very 
ba«l  down  on  Fourth  .'Xvcnuc.  While  we  did  not 
make  money,  we  played  the  great  classic  plays 
—such  as  Filth  Avenne  would  turn  up  its  fash- 
ionable nose  at— and  we  played  to  the  most  dis- 
cerning audience  in  the  world.  I  think  it  ad- 
mirable that  your  rich  society  wotnen  aid  those 
pcojdc  financially,  hut  sometimes  1  wonder  if 
Fifth  .Avenue  realizes  how  inferior  mentally  it 
is  to  Fourth  Avenue.  The  intellect  of  Xcw 
York  you  will  find  on  ihe  F-isi  Side;  there  you 
find  brilliant,  cutlivated,  university-trained  men 
and  women.  Tlicy  may  lack,  for  the  present, 
the  material  things  of  life.  Imt  the  future  is 
theirs.    They  see  far  and  know  it. 

"Then  ill  at  nnrc  I  became  a  fad :  people 
tvere  as  curious  about  uk  as  if  1  had  two  heads 


iir  three  legs.  'I'hc  greatest  tribute  I  receive 
arc  the  letters  from  men  saying  that  seeing  me 
as  'Nora'  in  'The  Doll's  Hou.se'  has  made  their 
home  life  hai)pier.  To  make  people  happy — 
that  is  the  highest  service  given  lo  anyone.  If 
the  stage  <l'>es  it,  why  is  it  not  on  a  par  with 
the  ])ulpit  ?■■ 

Nazimova  is  noted  for  the  artistic  manner 
in  which  she  <lrcsscs  a  part.  I  aske<l  if  .she 
designed  her  own  gowns. 

"I  never  think  of  changing  llie  lines  of  my 
gowns.  1  abhor  the  skirt  and  waist;  the  break 
in  the  middle  of  the  figure  is  hideous.  All  art 
teacher  us  titat  the  straight  line  from  neck  to 
(  '1-  broken  by  the  natural  line  of  the  figure  is 
nc  most  In-autiful  and  becoming.  I  wouldn't 
-  link  of  wcarhig  a  ixanicr,  unless  I  wished  to 
nppcar  grotesque — yet  I  am  not  a  fnimp  and 
ilnii't  look  onl-of-date  or  freakish.  I  make  my 
iiwn  rno<le.  I  am  myself  in  my  dress  as  in 
everything  else.  Il  is  fear  that  makes  Amer- 
ican wiimcn  so  nnich  clay  in  fashion's  fingers. 
It  they  were  more  individual  in  gowning  thetn- 
^cIvcs  there  woubl  \k  more  personalities  among 
ilicni.  The  costumes  I  wear  on  the  stage  are 
not  externals;  they  are  symbols;  they  say  again 
in  colors  what  I  say  in  my  lines.  In  'Hedda 
liablcr'  I  lud  a  special  rubber  lo  elongate  the 
collar  and  give  a  diseased  look  to  my  face. 

"During  the  drantatic  season  my  life  is  do 
tlilTerent  from  any  factory  or  shop  girl's.  I 
linvc  no  time  for  anything  except  an  occasional 
'lOok.    Instead  of  having  one  'boss'  wc  have 
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many — llic  ]iul)Iic,  aiul  (nsappuituiiienis  in  baltaliung,  and  ufien 
(lcs|t.\ir.  A  |ilay's  success  or  failure  is  tike  tossing  a  coin;  not 
much  fun  wlicn  yon  are  the  coin  tossed." 

"Does  ni>l  your  love  for  jour  art  make  up  for  everything?" 

"( Ui.  no,  I  don't  say  it  ilnes,  Imt  love  in  my  own  hfe  was  nu- 
(ortunalc,  and  1  often  wonder  if  the  smu^  bonrKeois  who  envy 
us  know  that  we  ^o  *o  art  to  forget,  and  that  we  work  hard  be- 
cause the  more  we  work  the  more  we  forget.  Happiness  and 
greatness  arc  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  Tlic  satisfie<l  arc  silent ; 
the  unsatisfied  sing." 

When  aske<l  if  she  was  intereste<l  in  any  of  the  women  move- 
ments of  (he  day,  thinking  she  nuist  t>e,  restive  and  brilliant  as 
she  is,  she  shuDk  her  bc.id  and  replied  with  a  strange,  cryptic 
kiok : 

"Suffrage,  or  as  liarric  calls  it,  women  wanting  to  grow  I>car4ls 
like  nten,  or  eiigenic»,  the  proahictioti  of  genius  d  la  (arte — it 


select  the  stage  for  a  career  unless  she  lias  intellcci.  W'c  wutiid 
liave  greater  <lrania  if  we  had  mure  brain  among  our  actresses. 
I leauty  and  style  arc  iH)t  essential.  The  "makc->ip"  box  w  ill  simu- 
late the  one ;  a  clever  dressmaker  will  manufacture  the  oilier.  1 
doo't  mean,  however,  cold,  liard  intellect.  She  should  be  like 
an  .-milian  har|>,  so  that  every  huniati  harmony  can  play  upon 
her;  ni>\  she  upon  it.  I£.xpcricnce  is  not  necessary — wc  who 
mimic  life  must  umlerstaml  it.  Vou  understand  with  yunr  niind. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  visit  each  ami  every  stratum  personally, 
yet  \o\i  must  know  how  it  feels  to  lie  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  of 
justice  or  a  chilil  playing  among  llowers.  Intellect  alone  teaches 
von  that,  plus  sympathy  with  humanity — and  always  she  should 
have  an  adoration  for  the  lieautiful. 

"1  am  very  gi.i<l,  as  I  look  back,"  .she  continued,  "that  I  bad 
so  much  beauty  in  my  earl\  life.  Unconsciously,  I  was  pre|iar- 
ing  for  art.   I  was  born  at  Yalte  (the  Newport  of  Russia)  on 
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seems  to  me  that  I  have  heard  all  tho:!.e  tiresome  questions  dis- 
cnsse<l  and  settled  age.n  ago." 
"Where?" 

"I  don't  know.  Some  place,  some  time.  I  remember  and  I 
forgcl.    It  was  long  ago,  thousands  of  \ears  since."  ■ 

.She  «l<ies  not  smile.  Her  face  is  serious  and  jwnsive.  You 
are  puzzled,  lint  she  docs  not  explain.  W'ith  all  her  naivete, 
there  '\<  sttmething  eerie  and  uncanny  about  Kazliiuiva.  She 
understands  everjUxl*.  but  no  one  C(Hn|ilctcly  understands  her. 
As  Soon  as  she  lets  yon  into  one  uncxplorccl  crevice  of  her  pcr- 
SDiialily  she  closes  the  ilnor  and  yon  can  permeate  no  farther. 
She  is  unknowable. 

"Only,"  she  went  on  presently,  "the  mcKlern  woman  is  efficient, 
l>ecanse  she  is  so  masculine.  .Merc  femininity  gets  nowhere.  It 
sjiells  weakness,  de|icndencc ;  and  for  a  woman  to  have  manli- 
ness <loes  not  mean  that  she  must  wear  men's  clothes,  cut  her 
hair  short,  or  get  ilrunk.  hut  that  she  must  have  great  physical 
euflnrancc,  mental  breadth,  and  survey  l^e  world  as  it  is,  and 
uc<t  Ih>  cuddled  with  half-truths.    I  think  no  woman  ought  to 


the  lilack  Sea.  Our  house  was  right  on  the  w-atcr,  and  in  Win- 
ter the  waves  would  splash  against  the  windows  and  the  s.-ill 
lashe<l  the  glass  like  stimes.  Then  we  used  to  climb  the  moimtains 
to  view  the  sunset.  .\nd  such  coloring!  Nnwhere  out  of  Italy 
does  the  sun  ilip  as  gloriously  as  in  the  I  Hack  Sea.  Then  I  went 
to  .Switzerland  to  be  e<lucated,  and  grew  up  with  the  icy  |ieaks  to 
inspire,  to  strengthen." 
"What  made  you  go  on  the  stage?" 

"Just  like  any  stage-struck  girl.  There  were  no  pliyers  in 
my  family:  my  father  was  a  chemist..  At  fourteen  I  went  to 
the  Conservatory;  later  I  was  a  'super'  at  Mo.scow.  There  I 
nearly  starve<l.  My  father  had  dietl,  and  my  gtiardian  left  me 
without  funds." 

■'IX)  you  think  the  hunger  route  the  only  way  to  fame?" 

Quickly  she  nodded  assent.    Imi>ressivclv  she  said  : 

"Yes,  the  only  way." 

We  fell  to  talking  about  books,  and  she  ran  into  the  atl- 
joining  room  to  get  one  for  me. 
"Come  in  here."  she  said.  (ConiwrnfJ  on  fanf  tt) 
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At.'lll.NI\SI-"   fairy-tale,  conccivcil  by  an  Italian  of  the 
t':ghtct-ntli  fcnuirj,  |nit  into  viTse  by  a  (icrnian  \hkI  of 
the  ninctccntli.  rcvi><.'il  liy  a  <  German   playwright  anil 
set   ti)   music   by   an    Italian   coni|>u»er  of 
tlic   twentieth   and    linally    ailaplccl    lo  tlie 
Atncricaii  stage  hy  an   Englishman — that  is 
the  internulioiial   omiplesity  of  "Turaniltil." 
a  cla^MC  renioileleil  and  moderiiizeil  hy  Karl 
X'ollniiiellcr  which,  inider  the  inanagi-nieni  of 
Max  Kcinhardt,  was  one  of  the  theatrical  sen- 
sations (if  l-".uru|>c  last  winter,    'fhc  play  had 
been  schedulc<l  for  production  in  America  this 
fall,  hilt  the  cool  reception  recently  accorded 
tlic  ( iaiitier-l  ,4>ti  Chinese  clrania  may  bring  about 
a  change  of  plan.    Managers  like  to  swim  with 
the  tide.    If  a  play  of  the  Civil  War  scores  a 
hit,  fjiiickly  they  present  another  piece  on  the 
same  .subject.    The  Oriental  play  "Snmunin" 
won  a  great  triumph,    immediately  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  •■K.ismel."    Sometimes  the  tide  take.i  thrni  in  the  o\i\>o- 
silc  direction.    .\  Chinese  play  fails  to  please;  therefore  all 
Cliincsc  plays  arc  Iwid.   That  is  not  reasoning;  it  is  the  way  of  the 
tide.    Mr.  W.  .\.  lirady  had  purchased  the  .Xmerican  rights  of 
"Turandot"  with  the  intention  of  presenting  (inicc  (ieorge  in  it. 
but  he  has  changnl  his  mind  and  will  present  his  w  ife  in  a  drama- 
tization of  L'limpinn  Mackenzie's  novel  "Carnivar'  instead.  lUu 
this  does  not  tlciract  from  the  merit  of  "Turandot,"  which  is  an 
interesting  work  and  one  which  the  .-Xnierican 
theatre-goer  shinild  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing. 
If  the   Cierman  |)oct,  Schiller,  ha<l  not  fell 
obliged  to  set  bis  iicn  to 
work  even    when   he  was 
^B:  A  aware  that  his  muse  had 

^^■^^  deserted    him,    this  pl,iy 

.^P^^'^  would    never    have  seen 

modern  fiKitlights.  but  as  it 
is,  tacking  stuff  for  a  drama, 
he  rummaged  amonj;  the 
impromptu  Comedies  of 
eighteenth  century  Italy, 
pulled  out  a  rare  piece  by 
one  Carlo  Gozzi  and  con- 
verted it  into  a  tragi-comcdy 
of  his  own.  Though  much 
read  and  frequently  quoted 
in  Germany  to-day,  this 
play  has  never  been  pro- 
duced with  much  success. 
Schiller  turned  the  stor%-  he 
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found  into  a  laic  with  a  moral,  and  as  that  will  hardly  do  if  one 
would  annise  a  nxHlern  audience.  .Ma.\  Keinhardt.  who  knows 
how  lo  please  the  public,  had  Karl  \  oUnniellcr,  one  of  his 
(M>elical  allies,  hark  liack  to  the  original  Italian 
manuscript  to  build  up  fmm  it  a  real  come<ly, 
full  of  fun  anrl  mischief.  He  has  succeeded  in 
giving  us  a  most  amusing  story  with  all  the 
thrill  and  the  (vibos,  tlie  improbability  and  llic 
non.seusc  of  a  genuine  fairx-tale.  which  the 
music  of  I'crrucio  Itiisoni,  tiic  cn>inmcs  an<l 
the  scenery  designed  by  ivrnst  Stem  of  .Municli. 
and  the  pantomimic  interpolatii>ns  of  Max 
Keinhardl  have  converted  into  just  >vich  a 
wonderful  spectacle  as  the  nxKlern  ■  audience 
demands  ami  has  learned  to  e\|H.-cl. 

These  genii  of  the  stage  with  their  magic 
transfer  y<m  at  the  rise  of   the  ctlrtain  lo 
Dreandand,  where  nothing  is  deliuite  and  every- 
thing is  indescribable.    Actitm  and  costumes, 
people,  words,  music,  ihcy  all  melt  together  into  a  v,->guc  and 
nebulous  impression. 

ThiKigh  that  is  just  tlic  effect  that  Reinliardt  wouM  proiluce  — 
the  effect  of  atmospl)erc  rather  than  thai  of  correctness  of  detail 
— it  is  achieveil.  strangely  enoiigli,  only  lhr<iugh  the  most  con- 
scientious regard  lor  the  historical  demands  of  the  manuscript. 
The  close  analyst  in  the  audience — he  who  is  not  content  with 
general  impressi<ms,  but  must  inquire  into  the  whys  an  I  where- 
fores— is  not  long  in  <lctermining  that  the  dramatic 
effect  here  is  com|iounde<l  of  e<|tial  parts  of 
\  enice  and  the  <  (ricnt.  The  fact  that  this  is  as 
it  shoidd  l>e.  gives  the  pl.iy 
the  interest  of  abnormality, 
an<l  places  it  immediately 
beyond  the  throes  of  classi- 
fication. We  are  seeing 
here,  if  we  but  know  il.  a 
Chinese  fairy-tale  through 
the  eyes  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Italy;  we  .ire  meeting 
duiraclers  which  belong  as 
much  to  mythological  China 
as  to  early  nKnlern  Italy  — 
they  are  Chinese  characters 
playing  through  Italian 
masks. 

The  ver>'  first  scene  of 
the  pl.-v)-  inlro*luce*  that 
'trangc  admixure  of  Italian 
ami  tliinesc  liy  presenting 
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a  Venetian  Bridge  of  Sighs  in  the  streets  of  Pcl<in.  On  the  iron 
spikes  of  the  city  gates  are  mounted  the  grinning,  gaping  heads  of 
men  whose  hair  has  been  neatly 
irininicd  into  a  lone,  solemn  lock  in 
the  center.  So  symmetric  and  amus- 
ing an  array  do  they  present  that 
one  wonders  whether  they  have 
been  put  here  as  an  ornament  to 
the  city.  Kalaf,  an  Astrachan 
prince,  who  arrives  upon  the  stage 
riding  a  donkey,  and  clad  in  a 
phantastic  Tartaric  costume  is  also 
lost  in  wonderment  at  the  sight  of 
these  monstrosities.  From  a 
passer-by,  in  whom  he  recognizes 
Barak,  his  former  Chamberlain,  he 
seeks  enlightenment,  and  hears  that 
these  are  horrible  evidences  of  the 
matchless  cruelty  of  the  proud  and 
beautiful  princess  Turandot,  and  of 
the  eternal  sadness  into  which  she 
is  steeping  her  people.  Her  keen 
and  lofty  mind  so  controls  her  heart 
tliat  she  can  see  in  men  only  in- 
ferior licings  and  must,  therefore, 
utterly  repudiate  the  thought  of 
marriage.  The  King,  her  father, 
has  begged,  he  has  cajoled  anil 
tried  to  bribe  her  into  accepting  one 
of  her  many  suitors,  but  to  no 
avail.  Finally,  however,  they  have 
rcache<l  a  compromise  which  is 
this:  That  in  open  court,  to  any 
man  who  would  seek  to  woo  her, 
she  will  put  three  questions. 
Should  he  succeed  in  answering 
them,  she  will  l>econie  his  wife; 
should  he  fail,  he  will  have  to  pay 
the  )>enalty  with  his  head.  Cries 
the  .Astrachan  prince  incredulousi)  : 

"What  a  terrible  tair  you  arc  tcllinB 
mr,  Barak,  but  what  fools  of  men  to  have 
a  monster  of  a  girl !" 

"  I  hey  wrre  not  fnols.  They  could  not  help  themselves,  for  llifv  had 
»ern  her  picture.  The  soul  of  him  who  beholds  it  is  lo%t.  anil  he  will  go 
danring  In  his  dtalh  only  In  jMissess  the  nrifcinal." 

To-day  is  the  funeral  of  the  latest  victim  of  Turandot's  haugh- 
tiness. The  distant  n  11  of  drums  announces  the  approach  of  the 
executioner.  Kalaf  tells  Marak  that  as  he  is  here  in  di.sguise 
seeking  his  fortune,  he  must  disclose  lo  no  one  his  identity.  He 
is  reduced  to  this  life  of  adventure,  he  says,  ever  since  he  has  had 
to  flee  from  his  native  .Astrachan  and  seek  shelter  in  the  neigh- 
boring kingilom  of  King  Keicobad.  the  Tartar.  During  the  wars 
of  this  king  with  King  .Mlouin,  of  IVkin.  he  ha<l  had  to  flee  again. 
His  parents,  alas,  he  had  lost  on  the  way,  but  when  he  hiid  made 
his  fortune,  he  meant  to  find  them  again. 

.-\s  they  are  talking  of  these  things,  in  ru.shcs  Ismael,  the  miser- 
able servant  of  the  last  unfortunate  prince  who  could  not  guess 
the  riddles.  He  cannot  be  comforted,  and  in  his  madness  and 
fury  he  throws  to  the  ground  the  portrait  of  Turandot,  which 
had  been  the  undoing  of  his  poor  master. 

Here  follows  the  most  gripping  scene  in  the  play — that  in 
which  Kalaf  first  looks  upon  the  picture  of  Turandot.  .-\s  .Alex- 
ander Moissi  pl.iycd  it.  he  gave  a  most  subtle  psychological  study, 
not  of  a  man  who  is  overcome  by  the  emotions  suddenly  aroused 
in  him,  but  of  one  who  is  gradually  moved,  pleased,  fascinated 
and  finally  enthralled  by  the  face  in  the  picture  before  him. 
f^usoni's  music  here  is  an  aria  upon  a  theme  of  awakened  love. 
Instead  of  disturbing  the  mood,  as  incidental  music  so  often  ilocs. 
it  serves  to  enhance  its  wonder  and  fascination. 
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In  the  title  rtk  of  Imtint't  |iU)f.  ".S'Mhin  ibc  Wii«' 


risked  their  lives  (or  such  passe 


The  second  act  takes  place  in  the  hall  of  the  imperial  palace. 
A  door  at  the  right  leads  to  the  Seraglio,  that  at  the  left  to  the 

chambers  of  the  Emperor.  Truf- 
fiildino  and  Brighclla  arc  busy 
airing  their  satisfaction  over  tht: 
arrival  of  another  suitor,  and 
onlering  the  eunuchs  about  their 
business  of  arranging  the  room  for 
the  next  guessing  contest.  With 
pompous  music,  the  court  enters, 
and  with  due  ceremony  the  Em- 
peror directs  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods 
to  gain  their  indulgence  for  this  un- 
fortunate young  man  who  is  risk- 
ing his  life  for  an  unattainable  end. 
When  Kalaf  enters,  the  Emperor 
begs  him  to  reconsider  his  candi- 
dacy for  the  hand  of  the  princess, 
telling  him  that  the  people  are 
grtunbling  and  openly  protesting 
against  this  matrimonial  massacre. 
But,  in  spite  of  Tartaglia's  added 
tiiiKly  reminder,  "Have  you  ever 
considered  what  it  means  to  be  a 
head  shorter?"  he  remains  oMur- 
atc— for  has  he  not  seen  the  por- 
trait of  the  beautiful  and  incompar- 
.ible  Turandot? 

Again  the  music  lakes  up  the 
stor)-.  TrufTaldino  enters  shoulder- 
ing a  broadsword  and  followed  by 
eunuchs  and  slaves  with  tambour- 
ines. Then  come  Turandot's  two 
favorite  slaves,  the  one  in  Chinese, 
the  other  in  Tartaric  costume.  The 
former  carries  a  small  basin  in 
which  are  the  scaled  answers  to  the 
riddles,  ^vhich  she  distributes  among 
the  learned  doctors,  who  are  lined 
up  in  their  chairs  of  slate  at  the 
back  of  the  stage.  The  procession 
the  Emperor,  prostrating  itself  Ijefore  him.  Finally— Tur- 
andot, in  rich  Chinese  costume,  deeply  veiled,  dignified,  serious, 
proudly  erect.  .At  her  approach  the  court  renews  its  protestations 
of  fealty.  .After  a  surreptitious  scrutiny  of  Kalaf,  she  turns  to  her 
Chinese  slave  to  say:  "Zelima,  what  is  happening  lo  me?  Never 
before  has  a  man  amused  any  compassion  in  me,  but  this  one  has 
found  a  way."   She  begs  Kalaf  to  abandon  his  purjiose. 

"See."  she  says,  "I  am  not  as  cruel  as  they  make  mc  out  to  he. 
It  is  only  my  disgust  for  men  that  makes  me  do  this.  Do  not 
tempt  my  mind;  it  is  my  sttle  pride,  the  only  weapon  given  me 
by  Heaven  to  conceal  my  soul.  It  would  be  my  death  to  have  it 
uncovered." 

Itut  Kalaf  is  not  to  lie  wim  from  his  determination  and  the 
contest  is  opciicil.  While  it  is  going  on  the  court  drinks  tea  out 
of  tiny  cups  to  tinkling  music,  to  which  Truffaldino  beats  ihe 
time  with  silver  bells  as  he  sits  at  the  foot  of  the  princess  in  the 
midst  of  the  lovely  ladies  of  the  Seraglio.  Mingled  with  this 
lighter  motif  arc  many  others  descriptive  of  the  conflicting  emo- 
tions and  interests  of  the  participants  in  the  scene — the  suspense, 
the  breathless  interest  cf  the  court,  the  mingled  fear  and  hope  of 
Turandot.  the  passion  and  the  calm  determination  of  the  prinee. 

Twice  he  is  successful  with  his  answers.  Turandot.  shaken  in 
her  srlf-assurance,  begs  him  lo  desist  before  it  is  lix)  late.  She 
savs  to  him : 

"Daring  fnol,  know  that  my  hatrwi  |?tow«  step  by  step  with  ymir  hope 
for  vii-lnfv.  Leave  this  place  at  oner.  Tlial  is  the  only  way  you  can 
save  your  head." 

But  Kalaf  does  not  wish  to  save  it  in  that  way,  Turandot  mu<t 
give  him  the  third  riddle  to  (CoHtinurd  om  fagt  tiil 
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Chicago  Applauids  EiigeBie  Walter's  New  Play 


ElXniNK  WALTKK,  who  wrote  "'nie  liariiesi  Way  '  and 
"Paitl  in  Full,"  two  plays  wliith  stirred  New  York,  has 
written  another  drama,  entitled  "Tine  Feathers,"  which, 
frnn)  all  arrounts,  appears  to  make  an  e(|iinlly  |>opu1ar  appeal. 
Xew  York  has  n<it  yet  s*cn  the  piece,  which  has  broken  all 
records  in  ChicaRo  this  season.  Produced  there  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  on  .August  12  last,  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  early  pro- 
ductions still  current.  It  was  intended  to  open  the  new  Cort 
Theatre,  in  this  city,  with  "Fine  Feathers,"  but  in  view  of  the 
capacity  business  still  being  done  in  Chicago,  the  Now  York 
openinR  has  been  postponed, 

Mr,  James  <  )'Donncll  Ilennett.  the  critic  of  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald,  in  his  m-iew.  declares  that  the  play  points  a  lesson  of 
the  highest  moment.  "Here."  he  says,  "wc  have  the  tragedy  of 
a  man  who  relinquishes  a  right  ideal  of  conduct  and  pays  to  the 
utlcnnnsi  farthing  fnr  the  surrender  of  his  soul.  Here  again  is 
tragcily  growing  out  of  incessant  fretting  at  the  vexations  of  a 
kind  of  existence  almost  everybody  has  to  live — disgust  at  its 
snwil  economies,  impatience  with  the  slow  and  onerous  methods 
by  which  a  little  may  be  saved  and  a  little  ease  and  pleasure  be 
obtained.  The  promptings  »f  afTcction,  the  wish  to  see  beloved 
dependents  enjoying  the  things  that  make  life  agreeable,  arc 
factors  in  the  spiritual  di.sintcgration  that  is  the  essence  of  Mr. 
Walter's  tragedy.  So  Robert  Reynolds,  irked  by  his  far  from 
unendurable  poverty,  and  shamed  by  the  tlcprivations  his  young 
wife  declines  li>nger  to  endure,  takes,  like  the  Laura  of  Mr, 
Walter's  earlier  tragedy  of  every  da>,  the  easiest  way.  Uy  wick- 
edly misusing  his  position,  which  is  underpaid,  but  involves  the 
highe-^t  responsibility,  he  is  able  to  let  inferior  material  go  into 
the  construction  <if  a  great  public  work,  on  the  stability  of  which 
the  lives  of  hundreds  dc))cnd, 

"  'That  dam  will  last  a  hundred  years  with  second-grade  cement. 
In  twenty  vcars  it  will  be  found  inadequate  and  be  lorn  nut.  The 
dilTerenco  between  the  cement  tlwse  specifications  call  for  and  the 
cement  (hat  will  serve  is  S20o.c»o.  F'orty  thousand  of  that  is 
yours  if  you  do  what  you  know  you  can  do.' 

"That  is  the  gist  of  the  proposition  submitted  to  the  young 
Re.vnolds,  of  the  mortgaged  bungalow  on  Staten  Island  and  the 
$25-a-wcek  place  in  the  laboratory  of  n  huge  factory. 


"■|5ut  that's  stealing,'  he  ."ays,  and  his  contempt  is  quiet — no 
heroics  in  it.  The  confident,  easy,  plausible  man  of  affairs  re- 
plies: 'It's  picking  up  the  Io(jse  cn<ls  of  a  business  deal — and  it's 
picking  up  the  loose  ends  that's  made  the  .Xmcrican  millionaire.' 

"So  the  loose  ends  are  picked  up  and  Robert  Reynolds  and  his 
wife  move  from  the  bungalow  on  Staten  Island,  where  it  was 
'shut  up  the  house  all  winter  to  keep  Ihc  air  in  and  shut  it  up  all 
summer  to  keep  the  mosquitoes  out,"  to  a  villa  on  Long  Island, 
where  the  ventilation  is  better  and  the  living  softer.  They  had 
two  years  of  that,  and  all  the  time  that  'Hob'  Reynolds  pretended 
he  was  getting  away  with  the  wrong  he  had  done  he  knew  the 
wrong  was  getting  him.  and  he  grew  gaunt  an<l  hollow-eyed,  and 
more  and  more  he  put  his  trust  in  the  bottle  and  more  and  more 
he  threw  the  money  that  had  come  of  picking  up  the  loose  ends 
infi>  crazy  s])eculations.  He  tunicil  to  the  confident  man  of 
affairs  for  more  money,  and  sometimes  he  got  it.  lie  knew  it 
was  blackmail,  but  it  was  also  life  and  luxury,  and  a  part  of  "the 
easiest  way.'  But  that  inoncy  went,  too.  ami  when  "nob'  was 
advised  to  go  to  the  same  source  for  still  more,  he  said,  'lie's 
tried  to  help  me — but  it  seems  as  if  I  couldn't  l>c  helped."  There 
came  a  day  of  unprecedented  high  water  and  the  dam  went  dow  n 
and  hundreds  of  lives  readjusted  the  balance  of  the  projKjsiiion 
relative  to  'picking  up  the  hiose  ends.'  Then  'Rob'  Reynolds, 
collegian,  whom  everybody  had  liked,  a  good  man  in  the  class- 
room and  on  the  football  field,  fond  husband,  and  thoroughly 
schooled  cliemi*.t,  fell  a-raving  and  his  mind  leaped  backward  to 
the  day  when  he  and  his  wife  left  the  bungalow  on  Staten  Island, 
"Since  tliat  day.'  he  moaned,  'we've  been  piling  up  these  th-ngs.' 
The  easiest  way  seemed  to  be  to  make  an  end  of  it,  so  he  <feppe<l 
to  the  telephone  and  said,  'Send  an  officer  to  the  Reynolds  house 
on  Perkeley  Avenue — it's  a  case  of  suicide.' 

''The  room  was  dark.  The  woman  sat  huddled  on  a  divan  such 
as  they  couldn't  have  gotten  into  the  Staten  Islaml  house.  She 
heard  the  wonls.  then  the  shot.  There  was  a  hurrying  of  many 
feet;  then  pounding  on  the  door.  The  playhouse  curtain  glide<l 
downward  with  an  ironic  softness,  dulling  the  sounds  of  the 
screaming  an<l  shutting  the  turmoil  from  view. 

"Don't  you  know  there  arc  some  men  who  can't  do  a  wrong 
and  get  away  with  it?   The  wronu  always  gets  them." 
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THE  PLAYER'S  CHRISTMAS 


By  ADA  PArriiRSOS 


A 


T  C'lirisJmas  pity  the  puor 
plajcr.  The  rich  player,  alst), 
for  on  this  day  hi.s  pttrse, 
iiverllijwiiiK  ilinii^h  it  may  be,  is 
powerless.  I  hristiiias,  for  you  aiitl 
me  ami  others  uho  jog  in  c<Hnforta- 
lile,  iiti<listnrl>c'i  nhscurity  along 
life's  roa<l,  is  home-time  an<l  hean- 
time.  l''<tr  the  actnr  it  is  work-time 
anil  homesick  lime,  the  (la>'  witcn  he 
wl&he>  lie  were  a  coal  heaver,  a 
hotel  porter,  anUiuily  but  a  iniine. 

<  >n  this  classic  holiday  he  is  as 
forlorn  of  asjicct,  as  heartsick  and 
hojiclcss,  as  that  chiM  from  the  tene- 
ment who  stares  with  hinjgry  eyes 
into  a  wimlow  <lrape<l  with  hi  illy  an<l 
crowileil  with  K'fls  am!  gooilies.  For 
corroboration  of  this  strong  state- 
ment, see  any  actor  who  ha)>|)cns  to 
In-  playing  in  a  Itroadway  snccess  on  this  day.  He 
will  tell  you  that  he  anticipates  Christmas  with  dread. 

.\Iaxine  I'llliott.  «li.>  i^  just  now  illinuinating  K.ngli.sh 
society  even  more  brilliantly  than  she  did  the  American 
stage,  clothed  the  idea  in  different  phrase.   Said  she,  "Christmas 
on  the  stage  is  nothing.   There  isn't  any."' 

Into  every  player's  siunmary  of  the  .supreme  holiday  of  Chris- 
temlom  there  creeps  a  plaintive  note.  F.ven  Lillian  Fiusscll.  who 
is  the  apostle  of  cheerfulness  in  all  circumstances,  complains  that 
she  never  sees  Christmas.  "I  pay  for  a  big  Christmas  tree  and 
all  the  presents  on  it,  but  I  never  .see  it  until  next  <lay.  when  it  is 
strip{>ed  of  all  the  presents  and  looks  like  a  batupiet  table  the 
morning  after." 

A  poignant  instance  of  that  t%visting  of  the  heartstrings  which 
banishes  the  accuslomeil  gaiety  from  the  faces  of  our  enter- 
tainers bcyoml  the  foolliglit  is  that  which  l>efell  Wilton  Lackaye 
in  the  mid-winter  holiday  season. 

Fveryonc  who  has  met  Mr.  I^ckaye  when  ofT  the  Itoards  has 
been  fairly  sure  to  meet  his  small  human  re|»lica,  Wilton  I-ackaye, 
Jr.  The  actor's  human  copy,  his  echo  and  preferred  companion,  is 
the  small,  sturdy  lad  of  eight  years,  who  takes  three  .steps  to  his 
father's  stride,  but  toildles  uncomplainingly  on.  whether  their 
walk  be  down  the  famous  street  of  amtisement  or  along  the  beach 
of  the  Lackaxe  home  at  ,*^he1ter  Island.  A  oneness  more  signal 
than  that  between  the  only  child  and  his  paretits  exists  between 
the  senior  and  junior  Lackaye.  one  so  extraordinary  that  the 
eminent  character  actor  exalts  the  trimming  of  his  son's  Christ- 
inas tree  into  a  sacred  rile.  \ot  cimtent  with  merely  ordering  the 
free  on  this  occasion,  he  had  gone  adventuring  among  the  stores 
for  the  largest  ami  finest  in  town.  He  had  set  it  up  himself  in  the 
drawing-room  of  his  house  on  Ninetieth  Street,  near  Riversiile 
r)rive.  had  bought  the  Santa  (laus  offerings  ami  himself  hmi'^ 
the  tree  heavv  with  them.    This  conjures  a  vision  of  a  iovoiis 


eager  little  feet,  probably  bare,  down 
stairs  and  shrill  many-wordc*!  joy 
ecstasy  at  sight  of  the  wonders  Kris-. 
Kringle  liad  wrought,  while  fond 
parents  look  at  the  child,  not  the 
tree.  Banish  the  vision.  This  is  a 
story  of  the  player's  (.'hristmas. 

.As  the  clock  .struck  twelve,  the 
whistles  blew  and  bcll.s  rang,  and  all 
the  pandemonium  of  good  will  was 
let  loose.  .Mr.  l.-ackaye,  traveling  liag 
in  hand,  a  rueful  face  kK>king  over 
tlu-  collar  of  his  greatcoat,  was  de- 
scending the  slc|)s  tpiickly,  but  re- 
luctantly, to  his  cab. 

"Von  must  drive  double  quick  to 
catch  my  train.  1  dare  not  mi-is  it." 
he  said  gruffly  to  the  driver. 

"(iot  any  little  people  at  home?" 
he  asked  the  driver  after  the  wild 
.s^vaying  g;illop  to  the  station.  "I've  got  one  and  I  can't  bcai  Q 
home  to  sec  how  he  l(K>ks  when  he  sees  the  tree  to-morrow."  J 

The  next  night  he  played  "  The  I'it"  in  a  .Stnithern  city.  y 

Blanche  IJates  recalls  the  actor's  chief  humiliation,  being 
fined  on  a  tliristmas.  "I  was  playing  in  a  sti>ck  com|Kiny 
in  San  Francisco,  and  after  the  matinee  .started  on  a  walk 
to  give  nie  an  ap]>etite  for  a  boarding-liou.se  Christmas  din- 
ner. .Ml  would  have  gone  well  enough — thougli  one  shotdd  use 
the  wor<l  ill  (not  well)  about  an  actor's  Christntas — if  my  walk 
through  Sacramento  .Street  hadn't  led  me  past  Chinatown. 
Strange  smnuls  fell  upon  my  cars.  I  stopped  irre.solutc.  You 
know  what  happens  to  the  |)ersoii  who  hesitates.  I  was  soon  li>st 
in  the  audience  of  a  Chinese  theatre.  1  sat  there,  enjoying  the 
Driental  grotcs<|ucrie.  sat  on  and  on,  until,  glancing  at  my  watch. 
1  saw  it  was  half-past  seven.  1  had  missed  my  boarding-huuse 
dinner,  which  was  not  an  unallcviated  evil,  but  it  was  time  to 
htirry  to  the  theatre.  I  starte<l  to  make  my  way  to  the  door,  but 
a  Celestial  barred  the  way.  Rude  barbarians  of  the  yoimger  na- 
tions may  leave  the  playhouse  while  a  drama  is  tin  folding.  Init 
not  an  Oriental  playhouse,  'i'hal  is  more  than  crass  rudeness. 
It  is  sacrilege.  The  Celestial  nodded  toward  the  door.  It  was 
kicked.  There  was  nothing  to  l>e  <lonc  but  to  wait.  The  i|uccr. 
monotonous  music  lost  its  charm.  The  strange  actors  got  on  m\- 
nerves.  Bernhardt  herself  coidd  not  have  held  me  at  that  mo- 
ment, nor  in  the  succeeding  hour  and  a  half  that  1  waited  until  the 
audience  had  paid  its  homage  to  art  aii<l  the  curtain  fell  and  the 
<loor  was  unlocked.  It  was  a  quarter  past  nine  when,  dinncrlcss. 
I  reached  the  stage  dcx)r.  My  firm  friend,  the  <loorkce]icr,  had 
lost  the  power  of  speech.  He  could  only  wag  his  thtmtb  over  his 
shoulder  tn  a  spot  whence  came  wickedly  profane  soimds.  They 
came  from  the  stage  manager.  I  paid  the  fine.  I  thought  I 
ought  to  after  keeping  the  auilicnce  waiting  an  hour. 

At  least  one  actress  could  not  resist  the  call  of  Cliristtnas.  That 


early  waking  on  the  dawn  of  Christmas  Day.  of  the  patter  of    was  that  most  ilomcstic  of  actresses.  May  Irwin.    To  the  coii- 
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steriiation  of  her  manager  and  tlic  lomlly  cxprc-H-wl  ire  of  the 
owner  of  ihe  theatre  she  cancellcil  her  enKagcnteiil  in  Detroit  and 
came  to  .New  York  to  s|>cii<l  Christmas  with  her  sons,  WaUer  and 
Harry,  at  the  Irwin  home  on  Sixty-eighth  Street,  near  Central 
I'ark.  "On  the  train  I  wrote  unl  the  menu  ami  Ic1egra[>he<l  it 
to  niy  cook,  and  there  was  wailing  lor  nic  the  t>cst  Christmas 
dinner  I  ever  ate,"  said  the  unrvpentcnt  rebel  against  the  cus- 
toms which  make,  and  keep,  an  actnr's  Christmas  unhappy. 

She  ill  whom,  as  Mrs.  August  Belmont,  is  becoming  subinergeil 
the  memory,  if  not  the  ])ers<inality,  of  Kleanur  Kobson,  has  told 
of  the  unhappie-st  of  all  her  unhappy  stage  Christniascs. 

"My  mother  was  away,"  she  s;ii<l.  "t  )ur  little  flat  was  terribly 
lonesome  that  Christmas  morning  when  I  awoke,  as  a  malicious 
fate  would  have  it,  earlier  than  usual.  The  day  began  barll>',  for 
my  little  spaniel,  I'rince  Charlie,  was  ill.  He  had  licked  the  fresh 
varnish  from  one  of  the  chairs  and  seemed  to  be  rea(]>  to  pass 
from  this  pbnc.  The  Christmas  gifts  which  mother  had  v\ritten 
that  .'ilic  would  .send  did  not  arrive.  My  maiil  had  the  t<KJthache 
and  liad  wrap]>ed  her  head  in  a  Turkish  lowcl.  The  da\  dragge»l 
on  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  matinee.  There  the  actor's 
deepest  humiliation  befell  nie.  Our  play  had  lM.>en  a  failure,  and 
on  this  Cliristmas  afternoon  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  theatre 
because  no  one  had  come  to  see  us.  On  my  way  home  the  cab 
suddenly  stopped. 

"  'What's  the  matter?"  I  called  to  the  <lrivcr. 

"'Ijook  around  >ou.  mum,  and  ye'll  sec.'  was  his  surly  answer. 

"We  had  gotten  into  a  funeral  procession  and  tlie  driver  was 
imable  to  leave  it. 

"When  we  e.\tricatcd  ourselves  from  this  solcnm  environment, 
and  I  reache<l  my  home,  the  maid  was  no  U-tter,  the  <l(>g  was 
worse.  Miss  Ada  Dwycr,  of  my  com]>any,  had  askeil  me  to  dine 
with  her,  ami  together,  at  Iter  Imtcl.  wc  ate  our  Christmas  dinner, 
she  with  .snrrowfnl  face  because  her  husband  and  daughter  were 
far  away.  My  tears  fell  into  my  plate  ami  mingled  with  my 
turkey." 

Frances  Starr  relates  the  tale  of  Cliristmas  at  a  lake  town  in 
Michigan  when  a  northern  blizzard  encompassed  Ihe  lonely  thes- 
pians.  They  were  snowbound  in  the  theatre,  and  celebrated  the 
day  dolefully  alxHit  a  stunteil  pine  tree  in  the  cellar. 

Julia  Marlowe,  afWicte<l  with  (fhristmas  home-sickness,  which 
she  asserts  is  tl»e  worst  fonn  of  nostalgia,  and  which  reaches  its 
most  tortuous  form  in  an  actor's  breast,  sat  weeping  in  her  dress- 
ing room  on  a  Cliristmas  live  in  a  Western  city,  when  a  timiil 
tap  at  the  <li«ir  interrupteil  her  smothereil  bewailings.  Drying 
her  tears  she  went  to  the  door. 

"Mr.  Sot  hern  wants  to  know  if  yon  woulil  run  over  the  last 
scene  with  him  on  the  stage."  said  the  stage  manager. 

Miss  Marlowe  followed  the  stage  manager  to  what  she  ex- 
pected to  be  a  stage  crowded  with  Dantean  shadows.  Instead,  she 
blinked  at  the  brilliant  spectacle  of  tables  set  in  a  hollow  S(|uare. 
adorned  with  holly  and  mistletoe,  shining  with  silver  and  piled 
high  with  a  turkey,  with  a  scntll  "Welcome"  stretched  across  the 
delicate  brown  of  his  cafMcious  outlines.  There  were  gifts  for 
all.  pleasant  speeches  from  all,  and  the  hour  that  began  with  tears 
of  sorrow  en<led  with  those  of  joy.  It  was  a  surprise  arranged 
bv  her  thoughtful  co-star  for  the  woman  who  later  became  his 
wife. 

Otis  .Skinner  thinks  the  Christmas  spirit  should  Ise  spread,  even 
though  more  thinly,  over  the  year.  The  only  time  he  waxes 
peevish  is  when  his  wife,  the  former  Maude  Durbin.  his  one-linic 
leading  woman,  leads  him  caplive  on  pre-Christmas  shopping 
tnurs.  So  nuicli  <1<h's  he  dislike  this  inevitable  shopping  that  his 
revolt  ag:iiust  Christmas  customs  has  found  expression  in  his 
specially  coined  Icrni,  "The  great  annual  swap." 

Julia  Dean  and  a  lone  stranger  were  the  only  diners  in  the 
long,  echoing  restaurant  of  a  hotel  in  the  South,  where  she 
was  playing  on  a  recent  Cliristnjas.  "I  think  each  was  sorry  for 
the  other,"  said  .Miss  I>ean.  "It  was  embarrassing,  for  although 
we  sat  across  the  (lining  room  from  each  other,  the  room  was 
so  silent  and  empty  that  wc  could  hear  each  other  innnch." 


'  MAKIiRRV  PEARSo.N 

Now  apiMriBf       Stixcttr  in  Saat  Denuiii't  new  (>Ur  "All  fur  tlie  LailitB*' 


Mabel  Taliaferro  strikes  the  optimistic  note  as  to  the  actor's 
Christmas.  I  saw  her  in  a  box  at  the  C  riterion  Theatre  last 
Christmas  night,  an  ailoringly  admiring  baby  actor  in  her  lap. 
while  the  eyes  of  both  were  riveted  upon  the  stage,  where  the 
small  actors  were  aping  the  large,  at  the  Stage  Children's  C  hrist- 
mas  Festival. 

"My  C'hristriias  is  movable,"  she  .said  cheerilv.  "It  isn't  oti  the 
twenty-fifth,  but  on  any  d.iy  when  ihe  .Stage  Chililren  cele- 
brate. I  always  have  a  happy  time  renewing  my  own  (ierry 
Christmases." 

.■\niia  Held  bears  testimony  that  if  you  can  beg  or  borrow  a 
chihl  for  that  day  you  can  contrive  a  Cliristmas  semblance.  The 
late  Kichard  .Mansfield,  being  of  Ihe  same  belief,  gave  a  Christ- 
mas party  to  a  child  member  of  his  coni|>any  on  his  private  car. 
while  the  train  Waring  his  comi>any  was  speeding  iKtween  Gal- 
veston and  \ew  Orleans. 

I)e  Wolf  Hopper  always  gives  a  Cliristmas  party  to  the  child 
members  of  his  company.  When,  as  in  the  "I'ied  Piper  of  Hame- 
liii."  there  arc  many  children,  his  content  is  deep,  even  with  an 
actor's  ('hristmas. 


.\iigusi  Strindhcrg.  llir  Swedish  dranuitist,  in  thr  prefarv  to  hi»  play. 
"Countess  Julie."  says: 

".Vol  long  ago  Ihcy  rtproached  my  tragedy,  nir  Falhcr."  with  hcin« 
loo  s,id— just  as  if  ihcy  wanted  merry  lr.igrdirs  KMT>lK«dy  it  clain'irins 
arni«antly  (or  the  joy  i>(  life,"  and  all  lhc.ilric.il  nianiKcr»  arc  givini; 
<ir<UT'>  fur  f.nrccs.  ,is  if  Ihc  jny  of  life  conii^lcd  in  Iwini!  silly  and  pictur- 
ing all  human  iM-itigs  .•»»  so  many  «tiffcrcrs  from  Si.  Vims'*  dance  or 
\A\<xy.  I  find  the  joy  of  life  in  its  violrnt  an<l  cnicl  slriigg'c*.  anil  my 
pleasure  lies  in  knowing  Mimething  an<l  learning  something.  And  for 
ihis  reason  I  have  M-lt-ctcd  an  unusual  Iml  instrttt'livr  cn'^r 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  WOMEN 

A;  M.UilJ.  hi. lull  I  I.I.I 

FK«  i.M  time  iiiiinciiKirial  woman  lias  been  tlic  iiis|>ir:itioii  (or 
llic  masterpieces  u(  geiiiii!i.    Anists  have  painted  her;  S4:ul]>- 
tors  have  iiKnili'cil  her;  poets  liave  siiiig  in  praise  of  her 
1)caiitv  anil  virtues,  lim  it  remained  for  .Shakcsi>earc  to  cover  her 
with  nniUing  kI^O'- 

V'crj  little  is  known  of  the  mother  of  Shakespeare  bcvonj  her 
luvely  name — Mary  Arden.  In  those  days  little,  if  any,  attention 
was  given  to  the  l)io|;ra|<l)tcs  of  women.  When  one  jKis'iessinj;  an 
nnconmion  intellectual  faculty  was  <liscovere<i  the  sires  were  hunted 
up  and  laiide<l,  when,  in  truth,  it  will  Ih-  fouml  tha:  in  almost  cvery 
case  great  men  have  had  Kfcai  mothers.  There  is  a  j)os.sibility 
that  Mary  .Arden  was  an  iinc<>n»ciou$  model  for  some  of 
ShakesiKrarc's  splendid  characters,  for  had  she  not  heen  one  of  the 
most  noble  and  sweetest  of  women  she  could  never  have  dowered 
her  son  with  such  su|icrb  imagitialinn,  supreme  passion  or  lofty 
(pialit\  of  .soul. 

Napoleon  .said :  "A  beautiful  woman  plca$cs  the  eye,  a  good 
woman  pleases  the  heart;  one  is  a  jewel,  the  other  a  treasure." 

That  .'^hakcspeare  voiced  this  seiilimeni  has  been  amply  proven. 
He  nave  to  us  a  mannificenl  procession  of  men,  nobles,  warriors 
ami  statesmen,  k'lng^  and  clowns,  yet  above  all  reigns  liis  gallery 
of  ]icrfeci  w<»mcn.  No  writer  licforc  or  since  his  time  has 
proilnccil  a  greater  niimher  or  a  more  tnithful  <lclincation  than  this 
master-poel.  If  he  drew  bad  women,  they  were  fiends  incarnate; 
if  KOod.  they  were  sublime:  if  they  were  K^y,  there  was  no  limit 
to  their  htnnor— the  type  is  ever  perfectly  drawn.  Hut  no  niat- 
ler  what  type  of  woman  he  crc;ited,  he  never  forgot  she  was  a 
woman.  For  in.stance,  I-ady  Mac1)eth,  the  most  terrible  of  all 
Shakespearean  creations,  To  satisfy  her  desire  for  ambition  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  mtirder,  but  she  crieif  out: 

"Mail  Ik-  imi  r<-5ciiibKil  my  father  as  he  •ricpt.  I  had  done't" 

That  one  tine  proves  the  woman  is  still  witliin  her,  and  also 
in  her  nrging  another  to  perform  what  she  herself  cannot  do.  She 
is  Machelh's  evil  genius — still  she  is  a  woman.  .She  exhorts,  re- 
proaches, directs,  taimis  and  inspires  him  to  his  awful  deed.  Still 
she  loves,  admires  and  strengthens  him.  She  is  not  a  sympathetic 
character — rather  splemlidly  heroic.  She  never  shows  weakness, 
is  never  off  her  guard,  never  murnmrs  except  when  dreams  tor- 
ment her.  yet  suffers  the  torments  of  the  damned  in  her  remorse, 
but  dies  unromplainiugly — tnic  to  the  last. 

Shakespeare  drew  a  great  aixl  wonderful  character  in  tlie  volup- 
tuous rpieen  of  ancient  Kgypt — the  licentious  Cleopatra.  He 
made  her  fascinating,  beautiful  aiul  artful;  surrounded  her  with 
a  maze  of  Oriental  s]ilcn<U>r,  but  di<l  nut  give  her  qualities  suf- 
ficient to  arouse  our  compassion. 

That  the  poet  plainly  prcfcrreil  to  write  of  the  lovely,  fresh 
blus.sonis  of  the  sex  is  evitlenced  by  the  greater  number  of  »weel, 
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itinucciit  and  f^ay  ^oima  tl^rh.  Huw  unfortunate  wouUI  it  have 
been  Iinil  lie  preferred  to  la.\  waste  liis  (i<Hl-|^ivcn  talents  itt  ere- 
atint;  only  snch  women  as  Lady  Maclicth.  Goneril  or  Kcgan! 
Instead,  hi^  elcNjucnt  and  iK-antifnl  feminine  characters  caused 
diaries  Lamli  tn  write  of  him : 

"Siiake>pcarc  secniii  tt>  have  had  a  jx-culiar  fle!ij:ht  in  contem- 
plating womanly  perfection.  I-'or  his  many  sweet  images  of  fe- 
male excellence  all  women  arc  in  an  es]>ccial  manner  bound  to  love 
hini." 

Manv  novelists  and  writers  insist  that  women  arc  not  sincere 
or  stca<lfast  in  their  friendship,  and  are  not  apt  to  admire  another 
of  their  own  .sex.  Shakc.<j)eare  was  not  of  this  opinion.  That  he 
l>elicve<l  a  tnic  woman  appreciates  and  admires  a  true  woman  is 
shown  by  Jessica's  reply  to  T^renzo  wlien  he  questions; 

"I low  tinlh  thoii  lilir  ihc  lord  Rassanlo's  wifcr" 

"Pa«t  nil  rxi>rr»*inR   the  poor,  riirlc  wnrld  hath  not  hrr  fellow." 

And  as  for  fricn<lsliip,  Helena  «ays: 

"Wc 

Have  with  mir  needles  created  lM>th  <ine  flower. 
Bi>lh  r>n  one  sampler,  sittins  on  one  cushion, 
Ikith  w.irh1inc  of  one  soni;.  hoth  In  one  key. 

So  wc  grew  together 
Like  a  douhle  cherr>.  seeming  parted: 
But  yet  a  union  in  p.irtition : 
Two  lovely  hrrrics  molded  on  one  stem' 

To  go  farther:  Did  not  Cclia  leave  her  palace  home  and  acconi 
pany  the  cxile<l  Rosalind  into  the  wilderness? 

"Shall  we  he  »nndered?    Sh.ill  we  part,  sweet  girl? 
No;  let  my  father  neelc  another  heir.  .  .  . 
For.  hy  thi«  heaven,  now  at  one  sorrows  pale. 
.Say  what  ihnn  can«t.  I'll  go  al'ins;  with  ihee." 

Ros.nlind  is  a  delightful  and  l>e«itchin>;  character.  Tlie  ^ay. 
swashinjr.  martial  exterior,  assumed  throtich  her  .Xrden  wamler- 
inps.  <locs  not  disj»i>'-'e  her  bri{;hf  and  jrlnrioiis  womanhood:  rather, 
donnini;  <louhlct  and  hose  as  a  means  of  sclf-dcfense  more  ex- 
quisitely deruies  the  heniity  and  delicacy  of  her  nature.  Inci- 
dcntnllv,  it  serves  a  most  ple.nsiiiR  avenue  for  her  biibWine  mirth, 
charm  and  wit. 

Viola  is  another  of  the  centlc  sex  who  discuises  herself  under 
masculine  attire.  She  is  not  unlike  the  captivating  Rosalind.  She 
has  not  the  lalter's  pretty  saucine^s,  hut  in  her  beinc  "capari- 
soned like  a  man"  she  is  none  the  less  teniler,  sweet  and  ch;trniinc. 

Miranda  is  one  of  the  bard's  most  lovciv  creations.  She  i«  as 
innocent  and  unconscious  of  evil  .is  the  hooks,  birds  and  flowers 
that  have  l>een  her  plavfhincrs  and  companions,  else  would  she  have 
crie<l  out  n[>on  seeiiiR  Alonzo,  .^ntonio.  Sebastian  an<l  the  other 
castaways : 

O!  wonder 
H<iw  nnnv  goodlv  ercilures  are  there  here! 
How  he.inleiiui  mankind  is?    O  hravr  ne»v  world 
That  hath  siieh  people  in'l '." 
.And  the  artless  reply  to  Ferdinand's  pn>fcstations : 

"1  do  not  know 
One  of  mv  sex :  no  woman's  face  rementher, 
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^iavc,  from  my  ulas*,  im  own.  n'>r 

)t:iv?  1  Mi'ii 
Morr  than  I  may  call  mm.  than  ynu. 

Sexiil  {hcnd 
\nd  my  dear  father:  lii>w  featuri-t 

arc  altroail, 
I  am  skilii'M«  i<i;  but,  li)  my  mmlrsty. 
I  The  jewel  in  my  dower  I,  I  would 
ni't  wi'h 

\ny  ciimpanion  in  the  world  but  ynu. 
Nor  can  imaKination  form  a  ohapc, 
({•■nidi't  yourself,  t<>  like  of." 

liiiugcn,  the  stainless,  tender, 
pitiful  Imogen!  I>cprivcil  of  bride- 
groom, illtreatetl  by  an  unkitul  f;ithcr,  .-ibu.sed  by  a  "stcp-damc 
false"  and  doniinei-rcil  by  ihi-  bnital  Clolcn,  a  "noble  notliing" 
a&  she  calls  liitn,  and  yet  never  rcases  to  be  the  gentle,  womanly 
woman,  who  remaini;  true  to  herself  whether  in  her  father's 
roiirt  or  in  the  hunter's  rave,  when  princess  or  servant,  and 
heiress  to  the  throne  of  Uritain,  or  dispossessed  sister  to  the 
heir. 

As  a  critic  has  Mi«l:  "From  Shakcsjicarc's  brain  there  poured 
a  Niagara  of  genius  spanned  by  Fancy'!! 
scven-hucil  arch.  ...  lie  was  an  intel- 
lectual ocean,  whose  waves  touched  all  the 
slwres  of  thought."  The  variety  of  his  hero- 
ines is  remarkable.  No  two  are  alike.  Ilcr- 
inione  is  a  strong,  brave  and  sweet  woman — 
"tentlcr  as  infancy  and  grace."  She  receives 
with  a  rare  and  beautiful  dignity  the  false 
arcu.sations  of  her  jealous  lord.  .She  bears 
the  cross  of  shame  and  humiliation  without 
flinching,  au'l  after  many  years  of  solitude 
and  ill-deservetl  sorrow,  forgives  with  all  her 
heart  the  truly  unhappy  Leontes. 

Desdeniona  is  so  perfect,  so  pure  and  in- 
nocent that  she  is  incapable  of  su.s]>crting 
lago  of  vile  and  treacherous  dealings,  and 
when  <lying  seeks  to  hide  her  husband's 
crime : 

"Emilia :    Oh,  who  hath  don«  thi«  deed?" 
'•l)csdenion.-> :    \nhodv;  I  myself.  Farewell: 
Commciid  me  to  my  kind  lord;  O.  farewell." 

Then  we  have  the  wise  and  witty  Portia  of 
Belmont  and  her  dignific<l  name-sake,  the 
wife  of  Brutus;  the  prankish  Mrs.  Ford  and 
Mrs.  Page;  the  i>ccrless  Isabel;  Katharina. 
the  shrew,  and  Katharine,  consort  to  the 
much  married  Henry  VllI— all  estimable 
women  in  their  respective  environments. 

Katharine  of  .Aragun  is  among  one  of 
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Shakesjieare's  mo-st  noted  wonwn. 

She  is  less  poetical  than  s<niie 

other  Shakes|>earean  heroine,  but 

she    is    intelligent,    stately  an<l 

natural.    Of  herself  she  says: 

"Shipwrerkrd  upon  a  king«liim,  when 
no  pity, 

No    friends,   no   hope;   no  kindrfl 

weep  for  mc; 
.Almost  no  jtrave  allowed  me. — I-ikr 

the  lily. 

That  ono'  w.is  mistress  of  the  fieUi 

and  lluuriklicd, 
I'll  hang  my  head,  and  jieriih." 

She  is  noble  and  brave.  She  rebukes  the  all-powerful  Wolsey. 
Ilcr  rivals  honor  her,  and  even  Henry,  who  has  divorccti  her, 
says : 

"Thou  are.  ahine  — 

If  thy  rare  qnahlies.  sweet  gentleness 
Thy  meekn';j!«  »ainl-likc.  wife  like  governnienl, 
ObeyinK  in  rommandine.  and  thy  parts 
SovrreiKn  and  pious  else,  ronid  sffeak  lhe«  out — 
The  (pieen  of  earthly  qiiern*." 

To  the  very  end  she  never  forgets  her  dig- 
nity or  what  is  due  her.  "She  will  not  lose 
her  wont  of  greatness."  Her  last  words 
are : 

"When  I  am  dead 

I.'t  me  he  used  with  honor:  strew  me  over 
With   maiden   flowers,  that   all  the  world  may 
know 

I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave:  emhalm  me. 
Then  lay        forth :  althoiiKh  unqucened,  yet  like 
.■\  queen,  and  dauRhter  of  a  King,  inter  me." 

For  Ophelia  we  can  have  only  commis- 
eration. She  is  far  from  brave,  so  we  cannot 
honor  her.  .'^hc  is  a  sweet-iiatured.  sensitive. 
ten<lcr  maid,  but  so  lacking  in  heroism  and 
stability  as  to  he  almost  pitiful.  Hamlet 
loved  her — "forty  thousand  brothers  couhl 
not,  with  all  their  quality  of  love,  make  up 
my  sum"— and  yet  she  failed  him  at  the  cni- 
cial  moment ;  and  when  she  in  turn  lieromes 
the  sufTerer  her  xveak  brain  is  overcome. 

E.\cept  in  the  matters  of  youth  and  inno- 
cence one  can  scarcely  associate  the  tttihappy 
Cordelia  with  the  jiassionatc  Juliet,  who. 
through  her  own  deceit  and  lack  of  patictice. 
made  a  tragedy  of  what  might  have  been  a 
supreme  love  story,  or  to  confuse  with  the 
gay  and  frolicsome  Rosilind,  the  brilliant 
Beatrice,  "who  was  bom  in  a  happy  hotir," 
or  the  fairy  woodland  princess.  Perdita. 

(Camtimmti  on  ptgt  rii} 
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Victor-Victrola 

for  QhrisXmdiS/i^^ 


Vkter-VictroU  IV,  %\S 


VSctor-Vktrola^  XVI,  $200 


Vktor-VictroU  IX.  $50 


You  can  search  the  whole  world  over  and 

not  find  another  gift  that  will  bring  so  much 

pleasure  to  e\'ery  member  of  the  family. 

Any  \'ictor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will 
gladly  play  any  music  yt)U  wish  to  hear  and  dem- 
onstrate to  you  the  wonderful  Victor-Mctrola. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


N<'W  Victor  Recordt  arc  on  »«!<•  nt  nil  drnirr*  nn  tlif  28th  «>f  ojii  I*  r-ii>nlh 


Keep  the  Hair  Live  and  Lustrous 

"VTOL'  can  retain  your  hair  and  maintain  its 
vitality,  lustre  and  color  by  keeping;  the 
scalp  healthy  and  active.  .Systematic  shampooing  with 

Packers  Tar  Soap 

I  Pure  at  tbe  Plaet) 

do<»  more  thin  nier«Iv  rleanie  the  trjlp— ii  cjuickeDs  ihc  blood 
«upply,  iiicrc»i«  the  Kjlp'.  nmrition.  and  ihut  aidi  niture  in  kccp- 


€an6p  Goatc6 
Gficto>rng  (6um 

Look  for  the  Bird  Carda  in  the 
packet*.  You  can  secure  a 
beautiful  Bird  Album  FREE. 

Half  •  milU)*  (olk»  ol  all  kisii  -  incluillBt 
crown  9tn.  children,  trMhrtft,  cle..  ar*  eollectinc 
oxif  «uaijcrlul  filr4  S««di«a  -failhfal  r«pro4ac- 
Ikina  (if  AmrriMn  bird*  in  lull  cotor»,  with 
de«cnptinfi  of  the  blf<l»'  iiliimiie.  b«Mia,  mrA 
how  tu  kninr  \hrm  on  tUhl.  \nm  will  ftnd 
tmt  brnutifal  bird  pitrurc  in  eich  packet  al 
Chiclrta,  Send  ua  any  fid,  u4  lKe««  pictam 
with  trit  emu  In  aiampa  and  wr  will  a«i>4 
yma  —  (  w  m  m  -  our   •[Jrndid   It  i  r  d  Album. 

The  refinement  of  chew- 
ing gum  for  people  of 
refinement.  It's  the  pep- 
permint—  the  true  mint. 

For  Sulf  ut  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Store* 

V   thr  Ounce  and  In  V 
l%t:.  and  iSc.  Patkeu 

St.N.SEN  CHICLET 
<:OMPANY 


Murray 

AND 

Lanman'5 
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\VE  liAVfi  BEEN  CXXACH  BUILDERS  OVER  SIXT^ 


AND 
THE 


HAS  STOOD 
THE  TEST 
OF  AGES 
IS  STILL 
FINEST 


CORDIAL  EXTANT 


At  fint-<Usft  Wine  Mertliiirit^,  (trof^rf.  llolrlK.  r«rjs. 
Ulljcf  »  <  a..  45  llmvloiv,  N»«  Votk,  N.  Y. 
Sole  Actnl*  for  I  nited  Siaics. 


The  Sailor  Dramatist 


fdi7*  lTfl> 


M-i>m>!<l  It  \i  a  sign  that  the  men  without  vifioo 
arc  in  power.  Where  there  is  no  vision  the 
pttiple  ptriih.' 

Lvrn  m  a  trnly  eloquent  passage,  MaselSeld 
writes : 

"Worldly  empire  has  always  been  glutloniMU 
;in<l  iviiliMli  It  has  always  been  a  monstroo* 
sentimental  bubble  blown  out  of  sunicthtng  dead 
that  wa!(  <iiife  grand  Man's  tnje  empire  is  not 
in  continents  nor  over  the  sea,  but  within  him- 
«rlf,  in  his  own  soul.  Here  in  Ixmdon,  where  a 
worldly  empire  is  controlled,  there  exists  no 
iliraire  in  which  the  millions  can  see  that  other 
empire." 

Nobility,  intensity,  bravery  are  the  keyiKitcf  ol 
MaM-luldSk  inner  nun;  he  seeks  these  as  the 
rssenti,!!  marks  of  democracy,  and  these  elc- 
imntN  he  iniriidtK-es  into  his  i>lay,  "The  1  ragedy 
of  I'ompey  the  Great" — a  very  remarkable 
achievement  inasmuch  as  he  rewrites  history 
with  less  wil,  but  with  more  moral  vigor  and 
more  immediate  application  to  the  present  age 
than  Shaw  in  "Carsar  and  Cleopatra."  In  the 
matter  of  style,  this  play  exhibits  uniqueness — 
a  mannerism  wbidi  might  be  an  afTeclation  were 
It  nnt  eflferiive  and  sincere,  t  mean  the  dialogue 
is  written  in  short,  terse,  crisp  statements,  with 
no  pauses  save  those  of  the  period.  One  other 
dramatic  piece  has  been  done  bv  John  Mascficid 
—an  adaptation  for  the  Koyal  Court  'Iheatre  of 
"1  he  Witch" — a  piece  » hicit  was  arranged  for 
the  New  Theatre  b>  .Mr.  Herman  llagerdom. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while  .Masefield 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  figures  in  present 
f-nglish  drama,  his  output  is  not  large.  But 
e«cr>thing  he  has  done  so  far  for  the  theatre  is 
indication  of  perfect  workmanship,  of  clear, 
fiirmulated  ch.iracleritation,  of  essential  passion. 
Itoys  will  tell  you,  after  reading  his  lHx>k  "On 
the  Spanish  Main,"  or  the  "Book  of  Riscoveries." 
■  hat  he  has  Ih'.  advenltirous  enthusiasm  of  a 
liiiy.  But  whether  it  is  history  he  is  interpreting 
or  conditions  he  is  drpiclinK.  the  human  character- 
istics are  what  he  strives  to  bring  out.  So  deeply 
sincere  is  Maselicld  that  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  prccnnc4>ived  nuttives  for  doing  things. 

Ibis  dramatic  genius  thus  far  has  been  traKtc 
That  was  very  eviilent  to  the  audiences  at  Ald- 
wyck  Theatre  who  witnessed  "Pompey,"  or  those 
at  the  Ixindon  I.iitle  Theatre  and  at  Miss  Horri- 
nian's  pcrfurmancc  in  Boston  last  year,  who  saw 
'"Nan."  Here  is  a  man  deeply  conceme<l  about 
the  real  life.  The  truest  commentary  we  could 
find  on  Masefield  is  his  work.  In  nis  literary 
i.'isles.  we  hear  him  ilisciiursing  on  Vests,  Blake, 
and  Jnhn  Synge:  in  his  outward  ambitionj. 
his  int**rr%t  is  evrr  concerned  with  the  sea:  he  is 
ever  observant  of  manhood  on  the  broad  seas: 
that  is  why  he  has  edilnl  so  many  voyages  for 
liis  publishers. 

•"The  Trimily  of  Nsn.  snd  Other  Plsjrs"  hu  Urn 

York.  »nd  "Tkt 

I  t.ivc.l.  i.f   l*otii|ity  Ills-  tlfrai  •  fcfy  SidnMick  aiMl  J»ck- 


Nazimova^  The  Unknowable 


ni.^J  fr.^m  ffiijf  111")) 


1  «.im  lii  show  you  something." 
It  wj>  !ur  dressing-room,  all  in  white — run, 
l>.ipcr.  furniture.  On  the  mantelpiece  were 
(ihiitographs  of  Jane  Hading,  of  Benihardt  and 
.1  young  protegee,  now  studying  opera.  On  the 
•;il)le  lay  a  volume  of  Strindberg.  "I  love  him." 
-lie  said  rapturously.  "He  utters  a  great  truth 
wbrn  he  says:  "Men  and  women  hate  each  other 
always  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts.  Even  when 
;liey  ate  ma<lly  in  love,  hate  is  there,  coiled  up, 
-lecping.  One  day  it  awakes  and  springs.  Ah, 
that  is  so  true,  so  true!" 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  preoccupied  by 

iiT  thoughts    Then,  all  at  once  throwing  off  her 

•rious  ran(Ml.  she  jumped  up: 
"Come  and  sec  my  roof  garden."    I  followed 

M-r  up  a  few  steps  into  a  room  beneath  the  sky. 
'  >n  an  Oriental  rug  was  a  set  of  willow  bed- 
ri>i)m  furniture  .Above  was  an  awning,  from 
which  an  electric  light  hung  down.  She  turned 
lo  me  with  a  smile:  "Here  I  sleep  all  winter,— 
I  love  the  open  air.  Besides,  why  should  I  not 
live  on  the  roof?  I  am  an  Oriental,  a  Jew, — the 
w.-indering  tribes  of  Israel  slept  often  under  the 
stars    They  do  still  in  the  East." 

.■\8  t  looked  over  the  imoriental  vista  of  New 
York's  irregular  sky  line,  I  thought  how  the 
poetic  will  .surge  up  amidst  the  prosaic— how  the 
T.icial  will  persist  in  spite  of  alien  environment. 

\nd  then,  crouched  on  the  Hastem  carpet,  with 
a  fresh  cigarette  between  her  fraeers,  she  went 
iin  telling  me  of  that  Oriental  H'edda  Gabler  she 
was  soon  to  create. 
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A  Chinese  Fairy  Tale 

iionimuri  frcm  fog*  in) 


^olvc.  l-'eariiig  that  he  will  giirss  that  loo,  she 
rciurts  to  strategy  iiiid— unveils  lu-r  fact.  At 
hrst  it  seems  as  though  she  would  succixcl.  sn 
diuzlril  and  ovrruhrlmrd  ii  Kalaf  bv  the  beauty 
and  wilchcry  of  her  face;  but.  no,  Kalaf  is  still 
itiastrr  of  his  wits  and  the  third  riddle,  like  the 
first  and  the  second,  is  solved. 

The  court  is  overjoyed;  Turandot  infuriated. 
As  .\ltniini  descends  from  his  tliriMic  to  emlirace 
his  prumiM'd  son  in-law,  Turandot  interrupts  by 
deebrinK  that  there  must  he  three  new  riddles 
before  »hc  will  subject  herself  to  this  hauijhty 
man  Allouni  objerts.  but  Kalaf  i»  wilhric  be- 
cause: "If  I  c.mnot  touch  her  heart  I  will  noi 
have  her  hand."  Though  the  Emiieror  will  at 
lirsl  not  hear  of  a  postponemciit  of  the  mar- 
riiige.  he  is  finally  prevailed  upon  to  accept  an- 
other compromise  to  the  effect  that  Turandot 
must  now  answer  a  riddle  ijiven  her  by  Kalaf. 
If  she  cannot  do  this  within  one  day.  he  may 
have  her  h-art  and  hand;  if  the  is  succcuful, 
she  may  claim  his  hrail. 

(icrlrude  F.ysoldt,  probably  the  most  intellec- 
tual and  versatile  «ctre»s  In  ficrmany,  plavs  the 
part  of  the  princess,  not  as  a  cold  Euri>]>can 
beauty,  but  as  a  capricious  little  wildcat 
"capable  of  pulling  feathers  out  of  birds  and 
scratching  their  breasts." 

The  plot  now  bcctjmen  a  little  thin,  but  music 
and  pantomime  help  to  keep  the  inlrrest  of  the 
audience  at  a  high  pilch  to  the  end.  I  he  ex- 
ercise which  Kalaf  has  set  for  Turandot's  mind 
is  no  more  complex  than  to  find  out  what  his 
and  his  father's  names  may  be.  l-rnm  this  point, 
the  story  is  concerned  wiih  the  various  attempt^ 
of  the  princess  and  her  slaves  to  eke  out  the 
necessary  information  by  trickery,  cunning, 
bribery  or  any  other  means.  \\'htlc  thcie 
various  schemes  and  strategies  of  a  mrntal  war 
arc  being  discussed  and  followed,  the  spectator 
is  conducted  from  one  gorgeous  riH)m  in  the 
Srragho  to  another.  The  last  scene  of  this  ad 
takes  place  in  the  bed  chamber  of  Kalaf.  wherr 
he  is  visiini  by  several  mysterious  persons,  each 
of  whom  is  trying  in  a  differmt  way  to  trap  him 
inio  telling  his  name  and  his  father's  name.  The 
first  is  Zetima,  who  pretends  to  have  come  from 
his  father  who  is  a  prisoner  of  the  princess, 
and  liegs  for  a  signed  word  from  his  son.  assur- 
ing him  of  his  safely  and  welfare.  But  Kalaf 
is  loo  wary  for  her  and  .the  leave*,  no  wiser. 
Then  comes  Truffaldino  wilh  the  magic  wimder- 
root  which  he  believes  will  help  him  to  interpret 
the  gestures  of  the  lightly  sleeping  prince  as  »|K'II. 
ing  out  the  name  in  a  sort  of  deaf-and-dumb 
language.  Thinking  he  has  found  it  in  this 
manner,  he  departs,  tfardly  has  he  gone  whrn 
in  comes  .\deliiia.  Ihc  T;irlar  slave,  (laughter 
of  King  Kcicobail.  whr>  h.itl  fallen  in  love  wilh 
Kalaf  when  he  had  In-cn  a  fugitive  in  her 
father's  kingdom.  She  Wgs  him  to  Hec  to 
safety  and  to  freedom  with  her,  liiit  when  he 
will  not  h>ar  of  such  a  course  of  action,  tells 
him  thai  Turandot  has  bribed  Ihc  guards  at  his 
di'Kir  to  kill  him  in  the  night. 

In  Ihc  last  act  we  have  the  court  scene  again. 
Two  priests  guarding  a  Chinese  idul  are  at  the 
centre  back;  the  ci^ht  w<irthy  doctors  are  in 
their  places,  the  hmperor  upon  his  throne. 
I'antalone  and  Tarlaglia  at  his  side  and  the  sol 
diers  and  Brighella  keeping  order.  Turandot 
and  her  train  enter  lo  the  accompaniment  of  a 
funeral  march,  wearing  all  the  insignia  of 
m<iurning.  I'roudly  and  sadly  she  gives  herself 
up.  admitting  herself  conquered. 

Kalaf,  believing  that  Turandot  bears  only 
hatred  fur  him.  attempts  to  kill  himself,  but  is 
inlernipled  hy  the  princess,  who  rushes  down 
from  her  llirime,  calling  wilh  mingled  fear  and 
love,  "Kalaf,  O  my  Kalaf  I" 

They  look  at  each  other,  perplexed  and  1h'- 
wildcred. 

"Is  it  thus  yim  show  your  pity— that  I  should 
live? 

Should  live  a  life  licrrft  of  hope  and  lov«? 
Here  ends  your  power.    You  may  kill  me.  yes. 
But  make  me  live,  for  that  you  have  no  might." 

At  his  second  attempt  lo  kill  himself.  Turandot 
throws  herself  into  his  arms,  crying,  "Live 
Kalaf.  hve — for  n»e!" 

After  she  has  confessed  that  it  was  not 
through  her  own  wisdom,  but  through  the  cun- 
ning of  one  of  her  slaves  that  she  obtained  the 
names  after  she  has  been  duly  forgiven  for  this 
play  at  deceit  by  Kalaf,  she  makes  her  first 
speech  as  a  conver|c<l  suffragist  ttireclly  lo  the 
audience : 

"  To  you  gallants,  now  let  me  say, 
I  love  you  all,  and  if  ynu  want  lo  show  your 
Happiness,    you   may   applaud    my    tale  con- 
version " 


/  Bring  Strength  and  New 
Life  to  JSIerve  Sufferers 

Thinkers  — men  and  ^men  who  achieve  by  brain»  -  make  the 
heaviest  demancjs  upon  th^  nervoui  vitality.  And  i(  is  lignificant  that 
these  leaders  in  the  arts  and  profeaaion*  find  in  Sanatogen  a  means  to 
•ucce.ssfully  combat  nervoua  exhaustkm. 

In  writing  of  the  help  he  received,  John  Burroughs,  the  distinguished 
naturalist  and  author,  s.^id:  "I  mm  sure  I  have  been  greatly  benefited  by 
Sanatogen.  My  sleep  is  fifty  per  cent  better  than  it  was  one  year  ago  and 
my  mind  and  strength  are  much  improved."  This  experience  finds  strong 
confirmation  in  that  of  the  Mninent  statesman-author,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker, 
who  writes:  "Sanatogen  is,  to  my  mind,  a  true  food  tonic,  feeding  the 
nerves,  increasing  the  energy  and  giving  fresh  vigor  to  the  overworked 
body  and  mind."  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  prominent  social  reform  advo* 
cate,  found  that  Sanatogen  "undoubtedly  restores  sleep,  invigorates  the 
nerves  and  braces  the  patient  to  health." 

The  eipenencr  of  Ihex  farooUi  people—and  af  ihsuundt  of  olheri,  logelhrr  wilh  lh« 
writim  endortemenU  of  o»er  16,000  phy  ucifits— <n*y  wall  cmvince  yosi  lhal  this  •cienlific 
conbinalion  of  purest  protein  ud  orfanic  ptsosphoras  will  help  leslor*  ywir  nerves  to 
hcatlh-  will  iniurc  you  bellar  tJsap,  batter  apaetite,  better  di|«lion  sad  phruul  and 
mental  endurance.  If  YOUK  nrrvrt  do  Mad  ha^,  weigh  carafully  what  rcsuks  multitudaa 
other  men  and  women  have  obtained  through  its  u*e 
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PEARS' 

50AP 


A  shining:  countenance  is  produced  by 
ordinary  soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears'  reflects  beauty  and  re- 
finement. Pears'  leaves  the  ak\n  soft,  white 
and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  Complexion 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 


CtmtAmA  oMv  Mr.  Charles  Fmhaiu'a  Caalpir*  Tkrabe  ud  CaavMlM 


Recognized  as  the  Leading  Institution 
for  Dramatic  Training  in  America 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEllS 
Fr«iii(lm  H.  S*/if«nL,  Pr*Md«iil 
DmUI  Fri>liBiui  Joliii  Draw 


Founded 
la  1884 


For  <«lal(»fl  and  iafofm^ rtoa 

Room  1 52.  CAr»»ci»  H«l 
N«w  Y«rk 


Napoleon  and  the  Drama 


wiiman  wliiim  he  favored  ever  excrcitcd  an 
inlluciicc  in  li»  jHilitical  affairs  or  in  the  dt»- 
Inliution  u<  his  favors." 

When  Na|M>ti'nii  returned  lo  Paris  after  bit 
srcund  triumph  in  Milan,  a  niimbrr  of  Italians 
rrliinu'd  with  him  a>  sinKvrn  al  the  Koyal  Opera, 
ant!  une  amixiK  ihcm,  (juisrppina  Grassini,  the 
mi»t  famous  coniraliu  of  ht-r  times,  retnnicd 
Hill)  the  conijurror  as  hi§  mistress.  A  beatitifnl 
:ind  much  fi'i-.d  woman.  >hc  drramt  of  posacM- 
irig  ihr  inlUifnrr  of  a  Mmc.  dc  ruiiipadour  and 
suun  alter  hi-r  arrival  madr  itumifrsi  ihHi  un- 
Intion  It  was  not  li>ng.  howcvir,  before  she 
found  herself  commanded  to  remain  in  poUtidil 
iibicurity  \Vcar>  of  Uving  in  supprrstion,  and 
liiidint;  that  the  limt  man  in  the  land  was  really 
mure  intcre>.ied  in  the  state  than  m  her,  the 
siiuchi  the  romance  which  her  passioiiate 
nature  dcnumdcd  by  clupinii  with  a  young 
viiiliniitt.  I'pon  h-r  return  to  I'aris,  twdve 
years  later.  lhi>ut;h  she  hud  liniken  her  contract. 
"  Napoleon,  philosopher,  did  not  reproach  Uer, 
but  reinstated  her  in  her  former  (lotition  at  tlie 
Opera."  .^iler  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Dtdce 
of  WcMinulim  "adpiircd  .Mme.  Grassini  as  he  did 
many  other  objecis  of  art  and  beauty  which  be- 
longed to  the  Kmperor." 

Xapiileun's  favorite  amonn  the  actresses  and 
certainly  the  one  who  stood  in  his  good  Kr^u-e 
the  longent,  was  Josephine  George  Weiroer,  a 
Kirl  w'Ikj  startled  all  Paris  by  apprarinR  in  the 
must  fitrtieult  tragic  nMes  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
Whatever  she  may  have  lacked  in  maturity  of 
undiTslandinK  and  power  of  interpretation,  she 
nude  up  in  stalu-M|ne  beauty  and  feminine 
charm  I  he  Consul  (for  this  was  before  1804) 
r>f(<'n  had  hrr  visit  at  St.  Cloud,  playing  and 
n<m|<ine  with  her  there  like  a  child.  Hia 
lii'VKtaplirrs  uiy  that  he  was  never  more  human, 
ni->re  boyish  and  jci>ou<  than  in  her  presence. 
He  »a»  often  heard  to  laugh  heartily  at  htr 
.iniiisinK  prattle  and  once  wax  discovered  with  a 
K^rland  of  while  ro'cs  she  had  been  wearing 
lit  a  play,  wound  about  his  head. 

".'\ni  I  not  beautiful  r"  he  cried.  "I  look  like 
a  lly  in  the  milk." 

Confronted  by  the  prospects  of  a  leparation 
thrniiiih  a  projected  exprilition  lo  Eoglnid.  site 
and  her  lover  waxed  very  sad  and  serious. 
Sitting  down  on  tlie  fliMjr  together,  they  dis- 
cut>e<l  the  matter  from  every  viewpoint,  finding 
nri  consolation  until  Napoleon  was  inspired  to 
^iiCKesl  a  little  purse  of  40.000  fr.  There  was 
Mime  solace  in  that, 

At  the  height  of  her  power  and  tame,  she,  to.->. 
hriikr  her  contract,  fleeing  to  Russia  with  a  more 
:iini>r<ni»  lover,  and  atisin  Napideon  showed  his 
maKiianiiiiiiy  hy  reinsiatmg  her  at  the  Comedie 
l-iatii;ai«e  and  rnmm,indinK  that  she  be  paid  her 
iiill  salary  for  the  6ve  years  of  her  absence. 
She,  in  turn,  to  show  her  gratitude,  ranained 
f.iilhful  ti>  the  KmiK'ror  when  he  was  exiled  to 
KUia  and  procured  for  him  some  very  important 
|iai><rs.  M  this  time  she  was  one  of  a  very  few 
members  of  the  company  of  the  Ihcatre  Fran- 
gais  who  refusetl  lo  play  for  the  Bourljon  court, 
and  after  Waterloo,  she  chose  to  leave  the 
country  rather  than  play  for  the  enemies  of  her 
patron  who  had  been  her  first  love.  Jerome 
secured  for  her  the  liny  pension  of  i,aoo  fr.  a 
year,  and  when  she  died  in  want  and  obteunty  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight.  Napoleon's  nephew  paid 
lor  hrr  funeral  and  brought  her  the  last  Irimite 
from  the  Honapartes. 

OKXAT  BB4K  SFKIIIO  WATBR 
69  Ota  par  OSM-S  (Uas-ttapp«r«d  t«niM 

Itelecti\ e  Willuiii  J  Burns  has  jitst  qiialiftexl  as 
an  author  and  an  orator.  It  happened  in  Phila- 
•lelphia,  where  Robert  Hilliard  appeared  in  the 
new  detective  pla.y,  "  l  lie  .Ar^yle  Case."  under  the 
nuiLigement  of  Klaw  and  I'.rianger.  Mr.  Burns 
cooperated  »i:h  Harriet  Ford  and  Hai\'ey  J. 
t^'lliflgins  in  the  authorship.  Strictly  speaking, 
lie  was  designated  as  the  "consulting  author." 
I  he  pby  scored  a  hrilliant  success,  and  after 
Mr.  Hilliard  and  the  memliers  of  his  company 
lid  lowed  their  acknowledgments  many  times. 
mI  Miss  Ford  and  Mr.  Olliggiiis  h.id  alto 
liged.  Mr.  Burns  was  brought  before  the  cuf. 
lain.  This  was  after  eleven  curtain  calls.  He 
expressed  bis  thanks  with  considerable  eloquence, 
and  said  that  the  moral  of  the  play  was  that 
wroiig-doinK  was  bound  lo  be  fotmd  oul  and 
jmiiifhed,  "The  .Argjle  Case"  is  ikji  based  upon 
any  actual  experience  that  Mr.  Burnt  has  had 
nor  docs  it  deal  with  labor  or  capital. 
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The  Cream  of  Creams 

mokes  diaapfiear  in  un<r  iil|;hl 

Chap$ 

Cracks 
Redneta 


and  pnHrcli  ihe  Itce 


Simon  Powder  and  Soap 
M.  LEVY,  Sole  U.  S.  Agent 

15  &  17  Wril  38lh  Sirccl.  Nrw  Yoilc 


CREME  ELCAYAi 


^"A/nAes  the  Skin  UkvV 

I  T>r  (iivorile  braalv  <li«l  of'wrll- 
[j^rootid  wmiieii  everywherrj 

VXil  DealtTf  .S'tihon-Wt/e  ir//  f:UAYA 
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The  Deadly  Cabaret 

(Crniinu^ii  /ri>m  /^ayf  ]H<> 


fPr'^^ss'oc  garages 

$30  to  $200 

Eajy  to  put  up.  Porlable.  All 
iiitt-     rottal   brings  Uutt 
illui.trated  catilog. 
THE  mWAIOS  HFC.  CO..  ST-in  U^mtm  An..  ChcWd.  0U« 


amcrican  ^ la^torigfjt 

br  WILUAM  T.  PRICE 
15  C*nti  •  CopT  91.50  a  Ymf 

THE  AMERICAN  PLAYWRIGHT.  • 
noatKlj  pubUcAboa.  vr«K  its  i>«ue  ilaml 
Jwuwy  IS.  1912,  will  Iw  devoted  loth«  l-x:h- 
aiu]  diicuuioa  o4  pUji  and  pUvwriliiic.  U  will  give 
•uch  lull  iciiaim«IK>a  u  u  desred  and  D<«d<<d  bgr  tfu- 
denla  of  llcw  draosa.  U  will  be  a  complrte  lecofd 
plajn  pioduced  in  New  Yoill  and  ol  all  publshed 
plajra  awl  \*oak%  and  aflicies  wofth  the  wluVe  rrlabai 
lo  liie  lecknical  nde  ol  ll>*  ««||e.  In  review!  o<  Olf- 
reol  pU^t  w^ll  be  analybcal.  dirv<vd  a)  thai  cauia  oi 
lialiitv  o(  tuccett.  Its  vanoui  departmenti  will  b«  dc 
■ined  to  help,  in  a  piaclical  way,  ibuae  who  accnil 
plajwiicing  at  an  art.  It  will  aim  to  aaia  tbe  co«n- 
dence.  iripn.-t  and  coopeiation  ol  ail  wrw  love  truth, 
who  re.ilue  ibe  ie*poMil>ditte«  ol  auihonbip  aad  pro- 
duction, and  who  abhor  aordidn^**,  whether  b  pcivaAe 
or  profT«»Kinal  SAc  It  will  be  impceued  wilh  iKe  t*sn- 
esl  pwine  to  be  belplul,  and  to  validate  tbe  pnadple* 
Kt  fiMih  la  mj  book.  "The  Analym  oi  Play  Con- 
ttrtoam  and  (.■faaaatic  Piiaaple."  In  io  apKiaJ 
cbarann  it  will  be  unlike  aay  otkai  periadul  that  kai 
to  do  witb  the  ilafe.  I  ahall  try  lo  nak*  it  iodia- 
pmaahln  lo  tba  fludaflA. 

W.  T.  PRICE,     1 440  Brouiwar.  N.  Y.  Ctty 


jad«  (Ihc  cabaret)  :  the  sort  of  cousiiiship  there 
1^  bi-twctii  ilu-  uiiiiidn  III  the  strrt'ts  and  the 
t.iviirilc  <if  a  kiHK.  -Mue  Muuid  iiul  uu  to  the 
jiiiiiis.  so  the  joints  arc  broiiifht  to  Moe." 

W  here  the  cabaret  shuw<>  are  tiui  |iateiilly  vul- 
var, where  I  hey  are  not  suKKestive,  they  are 
plainly  stupid.  Here  is  the  plant,  I'ruiik,  unvar- 
nished, ungamisheil  [iroKram  at  one  uf  the  b>st 
known  uf  the  cabaret  restauranu  a%  lU'livereil 
friim  eleven  thirty  to  twelic  thirty  on  the  night 
of  LVtober 

So.\<.  (woman  vocalist):  "tht  Rotary." 

Soxa  ( wonian  voralim )  :  "l:;  ery  Morn  I  Uriuj) 
1  hf<  t'iolfls" 

SoNti  (male  vocalit,! )  :  Hotkfd  in  Iht  Cradle 
of  Ihf  Dfft." 

l<A.\.io  SC1.EC1IIIN  (male  perlormer) ;  "Alex- 
anHfr'i  HttDlime  Hand." 

Oascy.  (man  and  woman):  Species:  Twkft 
Trot. 

SoNr.  (woman  vocalist):  "I  Love  My  H'lfe. 
Hut  O  Vo»  Kid." 

SoN<.  (male  vocalist):  "Th*  Merty  Widoiv 
H  altz  Song." 

SoNi.  (woman  vocalist):  "tl'ay  Uoun  in 
Pixii'  Land." 

Now,  bdies  and  gentlemen  antl  cabaret  opera- 
tors. I  ask  you:  Could  there  he  a  program  oi 
keener  stupidity  and  antiquity?  Could  jou,  ni 
Ihe  cheap<'sl  of  vaudeville  place*,  encounter  such 
another.'  .Songs  with  the  mos»  of  agc»  on  them 
crtak'.d  out  ol  asthmatic  ihroats  and  accom- 
panied by  the  waiter's:  "Don't  yousc  want  to 
order  nothing  more  lo  drink.'"  Where  is  the 
gayety  here;  where  the  "revelry"  and  "life"? 

So  inueh  for  the  show»  Ihey  will  die  of 
their  own  dullness,  their  own  vacuity.  A»  for 
Ihc  siMctalor*,  ihe  majority  of  them  are  lecher 
ims,  hckerish  old  men  and  grinning,  evil-eyed, 
Uibrical  young  imr\  and  the  overdressed  demi 
monde  ol  the  West  Korties.  At  the  average 
cabaret  show,  the  antic*,  the  speech,  the  move 
m-nts.  attitudes  and  whisperings,  Ihe  looks  and 
ihe  glances  of  this  worthy  crew  arc  in  tine  ac- 
cord with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  pandering, 
Seeking.  sen<ual  thing  A  good  place  to  take  the 
wife,  (he  daughter,  the  man  and  vtife  from  out 
of  town !  .\  line  place  to  take  a  resiwctablc  com- 
panion for  an  after-theatre  bit  of  au|>|>er!  The 
tables  l»eing  placed  indecently  close,  one  will 
frequently  have  lo  raiie  the  voice  to  hide  from 
Ihe  ears  of  one's  associate  the  choice  smut  of  ihc 
haU'drunken  party  at  the  next  table.  One  will 
frtipienlly  have  lo  point  out  to  one's  wife  some- 
thing in  the  other  comer  of  the  room  in  order 
iM  iliven  her  aiiiniion  from  something  going  on 
at  a  table  in  her  direct  range  of  vision.  Were  a 
rettaurant  slill  a  place  where  one  went  lo  cat 
and  drink  in  normal  fa<hinn,  would  such  be  the 
rav:?  lias  not  Ihe  faked-up  "life"  of  the  cab- 
aret caused  this  imiiatinn,  but  just  as  foul,  siig- 
geslive  by-play  to  squirm  into  the  hitherto  san- 
itary eating  places?  Ha.«  no|  ihis  sort  of  thing, 
moreover,  been  encouraf;ed  by  the  cabaret  pur- 
veyors so  that  more  drinks  will  be  bought  and 
so  that  the  lure  of  "the  atnuisphere  of  Pans" 
I  ^'id.  al>orled  phrase  >  may  draw  extra  suckers 
into  the  money-spending  net  ? 

I  think  S41. 

I  think.  ti>o.  that  the  years  of  the  caliaret  are 
r.uiiibrr-d  and  that  even  now,  on  the  far  horijon, 
Iture  shows  a  faint  sireak  of  jiink  thai  heralds 
the  coming  of  a  fair,  clear  day  when  one  may 
again  enter  a  resiauiani  and  get  something  to 
eat  withnut  being  insulted  by  brazen  females 
hired  by  the  management,  anil  by  brairn  females 
and  brazen  males  not  hired  by  the  management, 
who  have  b-en  led  to  imagine  thai  they  an- 
Parisian  boulevardiers  just  because  Ihey  order 
land  pronounce)  a  dash  of  absanthe  in  their 
cocktails,  Krench-fried  potatoes  with  their  filay 
meen>on.  French  dressing  on  their  salad  and 
frontiij  day  Bree  with  their  demi-iassy. 

ORBAT  BBAE  SrglNO  WATER 
60  Ota.  p«r  eaa«-B  glaai-ltoppered  iMttlM 

To  ce!e!irale  the  2$iY.h  performance  of  ".Mile- 
stonei"  at  ihe  Ko>aliy  Theatre  in  I.oniloii.  a 
niiiijiie  dinner  was  given  by  the  C  1".  Club  at  the 
Cecil  Hotel  recently,  I»rd  Moward  ile  Walden 
presiding.  Over  three  hundred  members  and 
guests  were  present.  Toasts  were  retiionde*!  to  l>y 
actors  representing  (he  three  periods  of  "Mile- 
stones"—iJilio,  1885  and  loii  .Mfred  F  Robbins 
spoke  for  "iHfio."  and  was  replied  10  by  Miss 
•  ienevievc  W;ird  and  James  Fernandez.  H.  B. 
Irving  proposed  "iH<5."  and  Sir  Squire  Bancroft 
replied,  while  "ii>iy  was  allotted  lo  I.«rd 
Howard  dc  Walden,  ami  the  response  was  in 
the  hands  of  Dennis  Itadie  and  Miss  Gladys 


u  mperior  to  any  other  facial 
cream,  say* 

Frances  Starr 


f 


Thia  it  Miaa  SUrr**  laHar  ip  hOl 

CREME  SEROL  ii  txctplional  both 
at  to  quality  and  r*»att».  It  la  tap*- 
rior  to  my  facial  cream  that  I  haom 
womr  ruwdt  and  /  laA«  ptetuarm  in 
r*camm«fWiR#  if. 

The  disiiiiKuisiiing  qualities  of  Crfmr 
Serol,  aside  from  its  rare  excellence  as  a 
Iwaulilier  of  the  conijilexinn,  is  its  ab^oliitr 
FKICSIINICSS  and  frceiloin  from  I'rr- 
tenalivtt 

Xot  a  drop  of  i»rr*er>ative  enters  into  the 
making  of  this  wonderfully  efficacious 
cream,  as  CRFMK  N'KRtH,  is  NOT  made 
to  sell  ill  drug  ami  ileiiarlment  store* 
I'^ich  and  every  order  i*  tilled  with  de- 
lighlful.  freshly  made  cream  and  mailed 
ifircct  to  the  user. 

CRK.MK  XKROI.  softens,  uhiieus,  rehnej 
.ind  I'raulides  the  most  s.^llow.  rough  or 
impaired  complexion,  and  as  a  cleanser  ol 
those  minute  safciv  valves  of  the  skin  (the 
pores)  it  is  iini-<|ualled.  It  most  |K»itivelv 
will  not  promote  a  growth  of  hair. 

lis  tonic  effect  upon  Ihe  relaxe<l  facial 
fiiuscles  and  the  allen<lant  llaMiy  condition 
(ihc  caN.ie  of  all  lines  and  wriuklei)  is 
most  pronounced 

AmH\g  the  refular  umt  of  Ctemt  Neni  art : 

Margaret  Anglin  h  ranees  S«arT 
Mrs.  Fiske         Laura  Nelson  Hall 
Julia  Marlowe     Constance  Collier 
Maxine  Ellliott    Sophie  Brandt 
Billic  Burke        Virginia  Hamed 
Julie  Opp  Uemice  de  Pasquale 

Geraldine  Farrar 

Mme.  Tetrazzini 

Olive  Fremstad 

Mailed  to  ai\y  addre*»  on 
receipt  of  price  $1 .00  per  jar 

Forrest  D.  Pullen 

FACE  SPCaAUST 

320  Lcuru  A?c.  Brooklji,  N.  T. 

A'/jJ  neul  booklet,  deactihing  other  Serol  toilet 
preparations,  wi'//  ke  tttailed  upon  reqitesl 
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Most  Comfortable,  Convwnimnt  and  S^rvicmahtm 
Of  AU  Town  one/  Suburban  Cars 


C'ti^oWrvd  m  ricii  ■uwtfd  fibrin  ud  Iiuimmii^ 
with  ■!  muMnoM  dkt  bOfN  fh«l  <m  fee  h«i  «  ii  • 


T  snJinaliiJ  iKti  «v«ty  nioitav  the  Mniiy 
raniWiv*  A.  lh»  Lwnii— nc-FiVF  ■*  ift  rrtiiifi'O  f^rfy 
limy  w  III*  jww  — tko  Utumi  up  trpMTi — aixlna*  to 
Irarse  141— with  iiiKwwiiib  itt^j  putsef  itul  1 

The  Silent  Waverlcy  Limoutme  -  Five 

fiifl  Vifw  Ahtmd 

Wmdnr  ikop  mII  coarinirtwa  prnral*  a  vr»rWiJ  1 )  (lUle  GuuU  ««  Wtmlrv  lnHtiai — a|  M  V.  Mr 

hnr  Umtm  haif  vwuat  ea  rf«  loll  cttdic  Hmaci  ^1  iai.    F.db— n  ««  Imckd  Euie  aim.    Fiicp  cun- 

iWayo*         iwis  dty  fln««|,  WMe  for  riwSlln«  Wftvofar  Ekdric  Yw  Buoi. 

 awr  Ay't  dnntf  T*qt«r*%.  9«aribRa  aad  CMcobaa  lh»  I  jmnaMor-riw 

. ,  bion  UmW  Ch*  ma»» — fliahint     ba<-  wvaa  elh<r  V^awitrr  fi»iui»  cm  mwfali, 

•aid  ii  AgM  fnMB  ihf  oamA\  arf«rtanliM  rnoi^  A  haauHful  preductioa  MTfdh  licc 
Kniarrr  hxm ,  —     '    ■  - 


wiAlhr  Wan 


.   ~.  —  aftat,  it  ii  r«un  «n  mani  tafrtW 

•amif  and.  _  . ,   , ,  ,  1  .  .  ^'rT'*T?^  ^  **•«*«.  ihowinf  tym  nMnc  h 
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PRICE.  50  CENTS 

LOVE  I/f  F'RIEJ^'DSHIV 

(A  N&melMO  Sentiment) 

With  n  PrefacA  In  Frkgfn«nl*  from  STENDHAL. 
Twnlatt^ /ram  Om  Fmth  ky  ME/ITty  VtffE.  D  V  "BOiS 

This  is  the  romance  in  letters  nf  a  man  ani!  a  woman,  extremely  intelligent 
ami  aociisti)mc<l  to  analyzinjj  tlieiiiselvcs,  as  Stcndlial  and  I'aul  BonrKct  would 
have  ihcin  do.  They  achieved  this  inipr<Aahle  aim  of  s«ntinientah>t  love  in 
fricndshiii.  The  <letnils  of  their  cxjKricncc  arc  tol<l  here  so  sincerely,  so 
naively  that  it  is  evident  the  letters  arc  published  here  as  they  were  written, 
and  they  were  not  written  for  puhlicatiun.  They  are  full  of  intimate  details  of 
family  life  among  great  artists,  of  indiscretion  ahout  methods  of  literary  svork 
and  musical  composition.  There  has  not  been  so  much  interest  in  an  individual 
work  since  the  time  of  Marie  ria>hkirshcff's  confessions,  which  were  not  as 
intelligeni  as  these. 

rraneUquo  Saro«y.  in  Ut  Fif'f.  •d't: 

"ll«  fc-  ix  a  Imok  which  lalWH  of  a  errat  dral  T  ihinh  «l  «»  no!  talini  M  rnmigh.  for  it  is  one  of 
llw  iiirllir*!  tlranakk  i^f  fral  lifi'  opr  rrl-itrfl  lo  Ihv  puhlic.  Mu«  I  »ay  that  wvll  infomicit  pfol'i*  aftTm 
tbc  Irltrr*  of  Ihc  ituti.  IriK-  or  alnio^l  Irur,  hardly  ananir<d.  wrrc  «*rtttm  fav  (^uy  dc  MaurosHiit? 

"I  do  nut  tiiinb  il  i*  Mr,mK  !■>  tjc-  ftn  itidivrrrrt.    One  mu%t  Ailmlrc-  llir  ffmiiiinr  drlir»c-y  wilh  «hKli 


llir  t«t1crft  were  rvtnfi.TCnl,  if  iim-  may  u«r  Ihift  rsprn.«lait.  I  like  Ihr  htHik.  anil  it 
have  A  |iUcc  In  tbc  collection,  to  ixiltiminiivt  alriMy,  of  modern  ways  of  lore." 


il  .III 


MEYER  BROS.  CO..  Publuhera 


S  10  14  West  5Slh  Straat.  N«w  York 


An  Evening  at  Madame  Rachel's 

H\<mtm1fit  frcm  fas*  I**' 


o»in«  lo  the  urgent  interference  ol  her  sister 
ili.it  »he  had  hteti  forgiven  and  been  allowed  lo 
retain  lirr  place  at  the  tablt. 

Kachcl  (answering  to  her  German  scolding) : 
Leave  mc  in  peace.  I  ivanl  to  speiik  al>ou:  my 
youth.  I  rcnienilier  (hat  one  day  1  wanted  to 
make  punch  in  one  of  these  pewli-r  tpoons.  I 
held  the  spoon  over  the  light  and  11  melted  in 
my  hand.  Bv  the  way,  hophie.  give  me  the 
kirsch:  we  will  make  some  punch.  Ouf  ...  I 
am  through:  I  have  ealrn  enough.  (The  cook 
brings  a  bottle,  j 

Tlie  Mother:  Soithie  is  mistaken.  That  is 
a  bottle  of  absinihe. 

I :  liivc  tnc  a  drop. 

Rachel :  Oh,  how  glad  I  would  be  if  you 
would  lake  somelhiiiK  with  us. 

The  .Miillier:  Absinthe  ia  supposed  10  lie  vt-ry 
healthy. 

I:  Not  at  all.   It  is  uiilu-althy  and  detestable. 
Sarah::    Why  do  you  want  to  drink  soiiir, 
then  f 

I :  III  orrirr  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  h:jvc 
partaken  of  your  hospitality, 

Rachel:  I  want  to  drink  also.  tSlie  |>ours 
out  a1>sinthc  into  a  tumbler  and  dnnks.  .V  silver 
liowl  IS  brought  to  her,  in  whirh  she  puis  sugar 
and  kirsih;  llion  she  lights  her  punch  and  lets 
II  tlaine  up.)    I  loic  this  blue  llamc. 

1 :  It  i»  much  prettier  if  there  is  lui  candle 
burning. 

Rachel :    Sophie,  take  the  candles  away 

'I  he  Mother;  What  idea»  you  have!  Nothing 
of  the  kind  wili  Ik*  done. 

Kacliel:  It  is  unbearable.  .  .  .  Pardon  me. 
Maiiiina,  you  dear,  good  one.  .  .  .  (She  em- 
braces her.  I  ttiit  I  would  like  (hat  Sophie  lakes 
tile  cindleii  away. 

,\  Kcntk-iiian  lakes  both  candles  and  puts  them 
under  the  talile — twilight  efTect.  The  mother, 
who  ill  the  light  of  tlK  flame  from  (he  punch 
appears  niiw  Kreen,  now  blue,  lixes  her  eyes  upon 
nie  ami  watches  every  one  of  my  inuvemenis. 
I  he  candles  ate  brought  up  again. 

.\  I'laderer:  .Mademoiselle  Rebut  did  not  look 
ui'll  this  evening. 

I :  Vrtii  demand  a  great  deal.  I  think  kIic  i« 
\cry  pretty 

A  Second  M,itterer:    She  lack*  estrii. 

Rachel:  Why  do  you  (atk  like  tha(?  She  is 
not  stupid,  like  many  others,  am]  besides  she  has 
a  good  heart.  Leave  her  in  peace.  I  do  not 
want  my  colleagues  lo  be  talked  alsout  in  this 
tliantirr. 

i  he  punch  is  ready,  Rachel  fills  llie  glasses  and 
distributes  them.  °lhe  remainder  of  (he  punch 
she  pours  into  a  M>up-plate  and  comnienccs  to 
take  it  with  a  «poon.  Then  she  lakes  my  cane, 
pulls  out  Ihe  dagger  which  is  in  it  and  com- 
inenees  to  pick  her  teeth  with  the  point  nf  il. 

Now  (here  is  an  end  of  this  gossip  and  this 
childlike  talk.  .'\  wotd  is  sufficient  to  change 
the  whole  aimt«phere  of  the  evening,  ami  what 
follows  is  consecrated  with  Ihe  power  of  .^rt. 

I :  When  you  read  the  letter  this  evening  you 
were  very  much  moved. 

Rachel :  Yes,  1  felt  as  if  sometliing  was  break- 
ing within  me,  and  in  spite  of  all  1  do  not  like 
this  piece  very  much  (TaiKrede).    Il  is  untrue. 

1:  You  prefer  the  pieces  of  C^meille  and 
Racine  f 

Rachel :  T  like  Corncille  well  enough,  although 
he  is  flat  occasionally  and  ixmietiiiies  too  pmnp- 
ous.    -Ml  that  is  not  true. 

I:    Kh.  eh!  Mademoiselle,  slowly,  slowly! 

R;ichel;  |-"or  instance,  see.  when  in  "Horace" 
Sabine  says,  '  Chie  can  change  (he  lover,  not  Ihe 
hiitband'—wcll,  I  don't  like  (hat ;  that  is  com- 
nHjii, 

I:    At  least  you  will  admit  lha(  that  is  true. 

Rachel:  Yes,  but  is  it  worthy  of  G>rncille? 
t  here  I  prefer  Racine.  1  ailnre  him.  Kverylhing 
lh.K  he  5.iy»  is  w  beautiful,  so  (rue.  so  noble! 

I :  .'\s  we  arc  just  s|ieaking  alwit  Racine,  do 
you  remember  (hat  some  time  ago  you  rcreived 
an  anuny  nu>UN  letter  in  which  some  hints  were 
given  to  you  in  reference  to  the  List  scene  of 
".Mithridate"? 

Rachel :  Certainty.  I  followed  (he  advice,  and 
since  ilien  t  have  a  tremendous  ainoiinl  of  ap- 
plause in  this  scene.  Do  you  know  (he  peruin 
wtio  wrote  me  that  ? 

I :  Very  well.  It  is  a  wimian  who  is  the 
hapjiy  possessor  of  the  must  brilliant  mind  ami 
the  sniallett  foot  in  Paris— which  role  are  yoii 
sriirlyiiig  now? 

Rachel:  This  summer  we  shall  pUy  "Maria 
Smart."  and  llieii  •"Polyetu-te,"  ami  maybe  .  .  . 

I:  What? 

Rachel  (beating  the  table  wilh  her  Asi): 
Listen,  I  want  to  play  •'Phcdre."    It  is  uid  I 

(CtfHlilliiei  vn  f44l  JTK') 
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Where  Operatic  Reputations 

iCi>mti»uei  jfi^m  fggf  IT.l) 


Irlljutc  tu  Ills  immense  puwrr»  and  his  sturdy 
charactrr,  whiih  won  him  the  loftiest  linal  judg- 
mctit  of  allK 

Bonri,  1M97.  "I  I'urilani."  I'cb.  18  (Buoaisii- 

mo). 

t'inkcrl.  i8>7.  the  same  ninht  (liufiitissimo'i. 
Srotli.    lHp9,   February  9.  •'l.es  llugurnots" 
( Hui'niitimo  >. 
Caruso,    1900,   December   3<>.   "La  Roheme" 

(/*I«U«CJ.  > 

Zrnalello,  igoj.  December  «,  "I  he  Damnation 
of  Kaust"  KUtimo). 

And  so  ihry  have  come  and  Rone,  thousands  of 
men  and  thousand!*  of  women,  since  1778,  utrnw 
of  them  more  brave  than  clever,  but  nil  of  them 
willing  to  be  ofTert'd  to  the  fearful  con«iderati(Wi 
of  some  <tark-eycd,  melanchol)  man  who  held 
the  baton  in  the  orchestra.  To  |>ul  them  ihroURh 
their  paces  before  this  autocrat  of  the  pla)  house, 
there  arc  uiwn  the  pay-list  of  the  treasurer  ol 
l.a  Scala  more  than  goo  persons,  fmm  the  num- 
arch  down ;  and  it  is  the  latr«t  of  these  despots. 
Anuro  Toscanini,  whom  now  America  has 
taken. 

But  even  that  mighty  Director  is  no  Icing  to 
the  world  behind  his  back.  1-et  him  onc«  turn  his 
head  away  from  the  stage  before  him,  and  his 
power  is  (jone.  He  who  can  send  the  most 
musculnr  bass-drummer  home  to  his  quaking 
family  in  a  rage  of  guilty  fear,  may  have  to 
turn  and  run  liefore  the  mandate  of  the  terrible 
critics  in  the  gallery  far  above  his  h'.-jd.  There 
they  sil  in  judgment  on  him,  tolling  back  l>elw'een 
acts  and  arguing  noisily,  or  straining  ii<rwur<l 
during  the  performance  of  the  opera.  sprawlinR 
on  one  another's  hacks  in  their  keen  desire  to 
see  and  hear.  There  have  been  times  when  a 
single  jeer  from  tliere  has  wrecked  a  well-meant 
effort  at  staging  a  new  work:  and  the  lime  was 
not  so  very  long  ago  when  an  un|x>pular  Direi- 
lor  was  driven  off  his  rostrum  and  out  of  the 
service  of  the  house  forever,  and  the  curtain 
rung  down  on  a  half-done  night,  and  an  audience 
sent  complaining  10  its  hnm«s,  by  just  that  quirk 
and  deadly  dis,ipproval. 

■'.Ifo.'  but  thai  is  a  hflh  voce'"  y<ni  ran  hear 
them  whisper,  huddh-d  together  into  an  appar- 
ently inextricable  and  certainly  indistinguishable 
mass  of  human  interest,  their  bodies  lax  and 
inert,  their  minds  all  nn  (he  music. 

"Si,  li.  si,  ti!"  comes  chorusing  from  the  heap, 
piled  in  the  last  far  comer  of  the  loft  "She  will 
put  Italy  into  her  pocket  and  lake  it  away  t" 
Xuovo  York." 

"Dio  mid!"  you  hear  in  half  a  dozen  places 
all  at  once.  "/  AmtriaiHi!'' 

The  pit  is  som'times  unrravmable.  .-Xs  early 
as  1*0.1.  according  to  the  rec<irds.  the  audiences 
were  Irniiblesome.  Some  of  them  demanded  lo4- 
many  encores.  Others  would  not  let  the  per 
formanee  go  on  after  an  interrupliim  causeif  h> 
some  singer  particularly  capable  of  arousini: 
h4istility.  Whistles,  hisses,  groans,  shouts,  yells 
and  noises  with  the  fei-t  were  speeificallv  named 
and  itemiied  as  offenses  against  the  dignity  of 
the  Most  Serene  Archduke  in  a  manifesto  issued 
prior  to  iSoo  In  later  days,  when  seats  on  the 
floor  cost  from  $2.50  to  $6  each,  there  is  in 
effect  a  process  of  natural  selection  which  elim- 
inates certain  elements  from  the  rase. 

At  the  ends  of  the  acts  every  man  in  the  house 
jumps  to  his  feet  and  begins  a  review  of  the 
house  through  his  glasses,  in  approved  European 
fashion.  There  is  an  excellent  cafe  in  the  lobby 
where  champagne  is  served  iH-tween  acts,  or 
where  you  could  go  and  write  a  letter  home  if 
you  wished  and  the  music  did  not  interest  you. 

But  after  all,  it  is  less  (he  audience  than  the 
singers  that  count  in  La  Scala.  and  there  you  do 
not  see  them  as  they  truly  are.  There  is  a  vers- 
fanw^ius  restaurant  in  a  side  street  not  far  from 
(hat  dusty  forle-cochfrt  which  has  been  the 
patient  and  immovable  obied  of  contempt  for 
more  than  a  century.  After  the  performance, 
while  you  are  sipping  your  chianti  or  your  black 
coffee  there,  in  waiting,  they  begin  coming,  first 
the  chorus  men.  and  then  some  of  the  chorus 
women,  though  in  smaller  numbers,  and  after- 
wards a  doien  of  the  lesser  singers  themselves. 
There  is  plenty  of  material  to  keep  up  the  con- 
versation. "It  is  my  last  night,  earo  amico,"  in- 
sists a  weather-worn  soprano,  stirring  her  potion 
listlessly  "I  shall  never  sing  again,  What  can 
you  do  when  everyone  is  jealous  of  you!" 

'Ecco '"  responds  her  companion,  with  non- 
committal emphasis  He  hears  ii  every  night 
and  it  does  not  hamper  his  enjoyment  of  the 
evening  paper  which  he  always  brings  for  this 
last  hour  of  his  day.  She  continues  while  he 
reads,  and  presently  the  mere  talk  rests  her  and 
she  is  commenting  with  hopeful  vivacity  on  the 


Prosperity 


There  has  been  a  bumper  crop. 

This  is  because  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
have  been  industriuus,  and  the  rain  and  the 
sun  have  favnred  their  plantincs. 

There  has  been  industrial  activity. 

The  makers  of  things  in  factories  have 
been  busy.  They  have  had  worK  to  do 
ind  pay  for  doing  it. 

There  has  been  commercial  success. 

The  people  who  buy  and  sell  and  fetch 
and  carry  have  been  doinu  a  lot  of  business 
and  they  have  been  paid  fur  doing  it. 

Tlic  country  is  prosperous  because  all 
the  people  have  been  busy. 

Good  crops  and  >;o(jd  times  can  be  en- 
joyed only  when  the  Government  main- 
tains peace  and  harmony. 

Tliis  task  of  the  Government  is  made 
comparatively  easy  because  the  American 

American  Telephone  an 


people  have  been  enabled  to  become  so 
well  acquainted  with  each  oilier.  They 
know  and  understand  one  another.  They 
are  like  one  family. 

The  producer  and  consumer,  no  matter 
where  they  live,  arc  close  totjcther. 

This  is  largely  due  to  our  wonderful 
facilities  for  intercommunication.  Wc  ex- 
cel in  our  railways,  our  mails  and  our  tele- 
graphs, and,  most  of  all,  in  our  telephones. 

The  Bell  System  has  fourteen  million 
miles  of  wire  spread  over  all  parts  of 
the  cniintT)'.  Each  day  there  are  tweniy- 
fivc  million  telephone  talks  all  the  way  from 
twenty  feet  to  two  thousand  miles  long. 

The  raiser  of  crops,  the  maker  of  IhinKS, 
and  the  man  of  conimercc,  all  cire  helped 
to  co-operate  and  w(»rk  ioi;ether  for  peace 
and  prosperity  by  means  ol  the  Universal 
telephone, 

D  Telegraph  Company 


One  PoKev 


And  Associated  Companies 

One  System 


Universal  Service 


C;easicki\es$ 


While  Traveling 


Trair\sicki\ess 


PREVENTrO 
STOPPCO 


.  ki  now  rifiiculU 
»5m1  Nfw  Vi^iV 
.  ftnd  auiir  Trank- 


M»4»»tiip  C'lf'i. 

AtlaitlK 

Tlirct  ^ttn  ftco  Mr  M<tihtf«ill  ffave  a  pcrwmal  dfninn«tntirm 
nfhi*  rcnttdr  on  ill*  KjitflUli  OuMtel.  Ii>*li  Hfu  *n4  tli«  HiUk. 

a%  |t)»tKip  TstI'"  Sniilti,  Liirtl  S<.-rUuUfl.  *uil  tf^lkft 
iIm  Imti.  t>4tikm,  MmI  pritUt^i- ntt*.  l^Utn  tn-n  iMYMirtM*'* 
rf  intcniatlixial  »«iimwTi— pC'ipW  ail  kT»<.w— ii«*lh«f  miXU  ■nmti 
Ysliialil*  i'-.t.irm*ti'«  Ar«  i.siiil4l'>«il  In  in  411T>Cllvc  Inmi^Wi.  whU  |i 

wtl!  b<  Mtit  free  Ufiun  receipt  of  your  lunte  and  aiJdrrH. 

Moihi*nliri  i»  rouiinir«(l  r»'it  tn  retain  meals*,  mitpli^, 
of^kun.ckJonl,  or  ftuy  cut1-ur  rrrxtuct*.  ^<■  u  •nffMTwn*  ti't 
t«r«ntr4Mr  ktMum,  It.oo  bot  f<.«  «  I*«iiMLUAik  Torac*.  Yotrr 
draygul  k»«p*  MnOianlU'i  ur  wiU  ubcain  Li  lor  T«a  IruB  b» 
•ttokMUr.  If  ftm  Kit*  «bt  iroublfl  rt^iiaa  ttu  mouIm.  •red 
Aif*ct  to  cb*  thcnill  Rtnedr  Co..  41*  Schmr  Bldv  .  Pvtm^. 
M!<ti.  Alia  At  ig  SI.  Bride  St..  LoDtiatL.  Mootrwl.  firm  York. 
F*'a(ii.  MU4t),  lluBlnjrff. 


When  wriimg  to  advcrtiscrt,  kindly  mention  Thk  Thkatx  Macasuk 
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The  Finishing  Touch, 


the  Sil^^^e^  secret  to  iiiiiiy  in  olv;cr 
Kr's  touihlul  i-oniplcxi->n  i>  Vani»hiog 
L'rc»m.  I"hc  rc-iuin  %vhy,  al  ihtny, 
her  complexion  >til1  compare  i  fjvonhly 
ivith  mat  ul  the  ilebuianie  U  becauK 
>he  h»  cunicicDtioudy  protected  (he 
Kirlh'iod  radiance  and  riearneta  ul'  her 
hk'm  and  has  maintained  itt  dclicacv 
and  >uftneu  long  pail  the  time  when  every  - 
!>oJv  prophesietl  i;  would  be  lou. 
Begin  notv  to  altvavi  apply  Vanithing 
Cream  txtbrc  yoii  e  » |>o>e  yo  jr  »kin  to  coid. 


It  ni'ei  your  liin  an  exquiiite  (im»h  and 
at  the  iaine  time  prevent!  ihappio); 
and  rougbenini;.  it  keeps  yuur  skin  lott 
and  moiii,  pliable  and  elastic.  In  winter, 
when  going  from  hot  rosmf  to  nuldcx>rs, 
Irom  theatres  lo  cari.  Vanishing  Cream 
protects  your  skin  iTntn  tU  sudden  and 
extreme  changes. 

Use  it  tonight.  Wuch  how  readily  your 
skin  ab«orli>it  notice  ii>  delightlu!  perfume 
ol  jack  roses  and  particularly  observe 
what  jijc  afifi/iiiitmn  t/wi  far  jtur  tint. 


Ponds  Extract  G>"^paT^ys 

Vanishing  Cream 


-  .  ^  U"-"!  Jof  I'xtv  vear«  xtvt 
Burm.  BraUo.  C«H  rvrrv.I»y  inixirirs  Mo-t 
o*  II  can  rrmrrnTirf  mtlty  occ lli'in*  whrn 
ha.iru  it  JVjiUtilr  li:|4  hn.»f»  ol  »uff*f- 

inc  <  ">  •  biirtir  iiit!a«  Vu->  will  Uc  t-urprucd 
bow  (reqoentlv  f  «iu  wilt  ii«r  ti. 


Try  ThfMt  ProdiKU 


■  hi  rr.|u^>t,  wc  witi  null 


C'r*'ifn.   I'jMio  rrr<ipl  in  <tAni|i'>  »r  will 

prril  nn  rvfrit  larirr  inHl  luSr  fit  VMiit*ltlfic 
Crrim.  A<IHrf*«  Th*-  I'oml'*  K«irwi  C'<im(iuiy. 
l^rpt.T..  iji  Hudmn  Street.  Nrw  York. 

Thf\  mrf  tliSe'cnt  from  ■^niinarr  t.-t- 
,VI   fffn'titt.  Mt      MA,    III   t'-i    fA  in* 


CRESCA  DELICACIES 

T!^  »l!'itH  or—  ctr-«ii<«»'»  in*n»i  msfl  mr*r  aj  writ  In  l*tKl 

•  n*w  v»d  <Ub^«l  ii-iviiMkT  to  HmIvi  tfc*!        M  ftliJ  w^lt 

Jit  i  LLi  mt*  ilrwribed  ud  XuNuimI  witK  mcniu  •ml  mspaLr 
I  kouiy t  cM%.  w^l  c«  rr«eipt  ol  2<  itMp. 

CRF,SCACQMt*ANY.Iinpoff»t.347Cf«'»«<ricl>Sl..N.Y. 


^      Face  Powder  ^ 


WOMAN'S  BEAUTY  ^ 

iiii[]lcxiiin.    S'viety  requires  and  every 
woman  desires  that  »o(t,  clear, 
■•Ivety    smtKithneM  which 
LAHI.ACHK  always  im- 
lurtt.  Invisible,  but  adher- 
ent, its  delicate  perfume  i> 
■  tugtsestionolrefinemcnt. 

ttmfutw  suttUtutma 

i'i-k.trrrrnn..ju-.«- 


.  .  to«  of  dniirfftif  • 
BEN.  LEVY  CO.. 


-TATKMIVT  OF  THE  ( •WNFRSIII F'.  M.VNAOK. 
MKNT.  LiHi  I  LATIi  l.V.  ETC.  OK  THK  THF.ATRE. 
i.ulillihril  monthly  at  »  Wol  3wh  StrcH.  at  Nf«r  York 
I'lly,  N.  Y..  iniuirnt  by  llic  Act  of  Au(uii  ti,  imt.  Edi- 
tor. Animr  ilornl'low.  «  Wc»t  SSti.  Sircct.N«»  York  City 
!lii«lnrM  ManajK-i.  Lotn*  Meyrr.  B  Wnt  X'^tli  SlTrrl^  New 
Votk  (  ily.  Pi.lJ.Oirr.  TIIK  THKATRK  MAGAZINl'  fO.. 
«  Wo.1  Sflth  .Slirrl.  Nr»  YotIc  Ctu.  t>irii«'t»;  Mr.  Ilfnry 
Slriri.  rrrhttlrttl.  314  \Vr»l  lOVil  Slrrrt.  Nrir  Voik  <'lly; 
Mr,   I.OU1*  Mryrr.  Trr»<..ir*-r.  It  .i-ifti  Strrrl,  New 

Ni.ik  Oly:  Mr.  IVjl  Mricr,  Sr«trt»r».H  \Vc»i  SStli  Sirrel. 
N>w   Yort   <  it».     Swiirn   Ui   arvl   .»iiti».'Tt^»l   bvtijre  tiic 
tiis  1.1  day  of  l)cliit«r.  t»l«.    OEORC.K  11  BRflOKK 
-Nutarv    I'liM.c,   New    York   County.  CornmiMitin 
I  IT.  V(:,.  h 


£  ^TIKG  ALVIENE  SCHOOL  OF 


•^I'^ck  CrmixiTlT  mil  Tliffltrr  ;,*«tire  pflntirjit  Itaiivriil 
Nrw  Vnrk  Altp^iiranm  \^<\  Fnynir-nrnU  Surh  rrlr- 
».f.tir»  at  Mitt  I.aiirctle  Taylur,  fWnniJc  H^ffitvann 
KiSrI  I-evT.  I'aiilifir  ('lia«c.  H.nrry  Pilirt.  julia  *''tip. 
\nM.I.«it»h]ifi.  tr^rph  Sunlly.  Barnry  tlilniorr.  Ml!r 
T>flrir.  <tr  .  t.inp*-t  liy  Mr    AJvnnr      For  infnrmation 

ittAf^:'  •.Wrr»  the  SECRrT.MIY.  StMte  ID  ««  .horr. 


advertisements  at  thr  li.nck  i>f  ihe  jouriuil  he 
holds  between  them 

"famrriVre'  By  Bacchus  I  swear  yoo  have 
laicn  tlul  omcirt  yoursrU!"  roan  a  full-chested 
liaitso  from  his  comer,  and  siU  down  again 
hamnuTiiiK  Ihe  ir<in  table  with  his  lists. 

"l-ittrn.  amii  o  imV),"  declaretl  a  f  rajjilc  little  tenor, 
ttfjiping  the  buttons  oii  his  neiuhluir's  coat  and 
ilrawmg  him^cH  up  by  them  lo  Ik-  iieticr  heard. 
Listen.  [  will  kill  that  man  1  wilt  kill  him.  I 
will  cru«h  him  between  my  hands  for  grtling  in 
front  of  me  on  the  stage.  My  soul  hate*  blood, 
lull  It  will  laufih  at  his." 

■  f  'ci  bene,"  latifths  the  other,  shaking  off  the 
little  fellow.    "Here  he  crimes!" 

Perhaps  a  little  to  your  amairrami.  nolhioic 
more  serious  happens  than  a  handshake  alt 
around,  and  the  three  linding  a  comer  of  their 
.iwn  from  which  ir  presently  heard  the  friendly 
row  made  by  men  of  all  nations  u^hhi  the  ques- 
tion of  who  sliall  pay  for  their  dnnl.'  Atnoni 
them  all  there  is  Ihe  slate,  unshaven  i  '  ' 
the  pl.i\cr's  after-hour.  There  is  m>i 
of  ciRarette*.  and  then  with  the  \-\\  :.  ^,..\ 
already  on  the  wane,  they  stramte  out  and  go 
rhattrrinR  home  lo  lyed.  Meantime  the  principaN 
ha\e  Ctine  ihrir  own  way«.  Some  ..t  '  i 
Inm-nnu  over  Ihrir  mure  than  inidnivl 
One  has  swept  compellingly  into  an  i  ii  i  i; 
mir  restaurant,  a  rfde  she  loves  alnn-e  all  olbers. 
anil  has  sent  the  waiters  galloping  on  a  score 
iif  niflgniticent  orders.  Ollicrs  are  talking  them- 
selves over  with  the  newspaper  men  and  tl>e  res- 
ident corrc^pnnilctils  of  ilie  music  journals  who 
are,  in  Milan,  the  "Washington  rcpresentatircs'' 
of  their  special  press 

Halfway  home  you  will  hear  a  cheering  in  a 
near  by  st^uare,  aiul.  crossing  through  the  empty 
-ircits.  Will  (ind  in  front  of  sonw  big  and  all 
hut  protesting  apartment  Imuse  a  crowd  of  the 
atlmirers  of  the  frima  douna  of  the  erenillK. 
-ending  up  frantic  acclaim  to  her  windows,  and 
■IraKsing  to  the  doors  the  towering  flower  pieces 
^^hiili  wcte  given  hiT  on  the  Stage, 


ORRAT  BBAR  SPRniO  WATER 
BO  eta  p«r  cma«-S  iclua-atopiMred  bottles 


Sorrow  and  suffering  instead  of  love  and  pas- 
sion, fun  and  frohc,  freedom,  and  the  wuml,  is 
Cordelia's  UiL  Her  simple  tmthfulncss  leads  to 
tier  being  set  adrift  from  her  father's  house.  Fall- 
ing into  lb*:  weakness  of  age,  t^ear  s  fondness 
f.:.r  love  and  Hattery  is  hanl  to  apinase.  Gori- 
rril  and  Regan  with  the  extravagant  and  honeyed 
words  satisfy  his  fond  and  jeatrms  heart,  Imt 
when  the  h<inest.  affectionate  Cordelia  says  she 
will  love  him  a<  much  as  she  oufihl.  and  when 
»he  is  marricti  she  will  "divide  her  love,  her  duty 
and  her  care."  the  imseeing  l-ear  cries  out : 
"So  young  and  so  untenderr  To  which  she 
replies : 

"So  yoonji.  my  lonl.  and  tme."  Enraged,  her 
kinitU  father  screams  wratbfiitty: 

"  I  hy  tmth  th<-n  1m-  ihy  dower!" 

\o  more  is  heard  of  the  gentle  Cordelia  until 
she  rrttims  to  KnKland  with  the  French  army  to 
succor  and  aid  her  father  in  his  extremity, — 
Ihe  father  who  lianishrd  her  with  his  curse. 

Trrmvmlous.  beautiful,  yet  liow  sad  is  the 
tragedy  of  "Lear!"  The  sublime  beauty  of  this 
young  girl— delicate,  frail  and  tender,  stilt 
I>ossc55inK  an  uncomitirrable  power  of  endurance, 
Ihe  will  to  <!o  what  is  right'  How  it  inills  and 
tears  at  the  heartsirinijs  wh-n  the  old  King, 
shorn  of  his  power  and  glory,  c«>mes  forth  from 
his  cell  with  his  dead  Cordelia  in  his  trembling 
:irm*-  boasting  of  what  he  ha-s  done — little  real- 
izing ttiat  the  fragile  llower  has  gone  from  him 
forever.  .\nd  whm  he  knows  the  lovely,  noble, 
truthful  one  is  gone,  he  cries  out  in  the  agony 
of  his  despair: 

"Why  should  a  horse,  a  dog.  >  rat,  hare  life, 
and  thou  no  breath  at  all?" 

Tliere  are  many  other  beautiful  and  splendid 
women  in  Shakesjieare's  wonderful  galterjr. 
Sweet,  kind  anil  brave  women  wlio  bear  tbeir 
trials  and  misfortunes  without  munnur  or  6inch- 
ing,  and  forgive  without  grudge  or  parley. 

Shakespeare  has  done  more  for  women  than 
iny  other  dramatist  that  ever  lived.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll  well  said  of  him; 

"William  Shakespeare  was  the  great-  • 
of  our  world-    He  left  to  us  the  ric! 
of  all  the  dead— the  treasures  of  the  i 
ihat  ever  lived  and  loved  and  wroufthi  ot  »ul.:^ 
the  statutes,  pictures,  rolies  and  gems  of  thought 
He  was  the  greatest  man  that  ever  touched  this 
gr.iin  of  saniT and  tears  we  call  the  world." 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  kindly  mention  Ttir  TxtAiRr  Magazinc 
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An  Eventng  at  Madame  IUc1m1*< 

am  icMi  ><jutig,  that  I  am  too  (liin.  and  a  hun- 
dred otbcr  »t«it>iditi«>  oi  that  kind.  Hut  I  aii- 
vna,  it  i*  Ae  moat  btautiiul  iMut  written  In 
Racine,  md  I  f1»N  play  it. 

Sarah;  That  would  probably  not  be  riRht. 
Rachel. 

kachcl  Leave  mc  in  peace!  Thry  think  I 
am  loo  fouu!,-,  thi;  jiart  is  mil  a]>propriatc.  Bjr 
Hea»eii.  «h>  ii  I  am  playine  Koxant  I  have  *mA 
quill.'  ilitTi  rt'iit  thiiiK''.  an<l  vthai  Ou  I  catc  about 
thai'  And  if  they  say  that  I  am  too  thin,  then 
I  cv.n^Kti'r  lliTit  a  ttupidtly.  A  ivoman  who  is 
fined  with  a  criminal  km,  and  wtm  wonld  itthcr 
die  th:in  !iiihmi(  to  it.  X  wotMan  who  ia  eonsuin- 
my-  h'Tiilf  in  the  fire  of  her  passion,  of  her 
tear^,  ^u*'h  a  woman  euiinot  have  a  bos^nn  like 
I'aradol;  that  would  be  absurrl.  1  have  r<'ad 
the  HTt  icn  limn  withm  the  bM  eqtbt  day*.  I  >l.> 
not  Know  how  I  am  going  to  )>lay  it.  but  I  can 
till  you  this:  I  ftel  the  part.  The  papers  can 
wriii  what  they  please  They  will  not  spoil  it 
ior  mc.  I  hey  do  not  know  what  tu  bring  up 
agaiilM  aae,  in  ordi  r  to  harm  me  instead  of  help- 
ini;  and  encoMr.TKinu  me ;  iMrt  if  ihfrc  is  mi  other 
way  out  of  it  I  shall  play  it  to  only  four  persons. 
I  rurninK  to  mc)  Ves.  1  have  read  many  candid 
and  coiMcivntious  criticisms,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  better,  nothing  more  meful;  but  there 
are  many  iwnplf  who  arc  nsiag  their  pens  in 
order  to  lie.  in  order  to  destroy  They  are 
worse  than  thieves  and  murderers.  They  kill  the 
iutciictt  with  pin-pricks.  Really,  if  1  could  I 
wooM  poiaoM  thnial 

The  Mother:  Dear  cMM,  you  do  not  stop  talk- 
iii«;  vou  ate  m.iking  yourself  tired.  You  were 
on  your  fi'i-l  at  six  o'clock  this  morning:  1  doti't 
kiiuw  what  was  the  matter  with  you.  You've 
been  gofsipinK  all  day.  .'\nd  you  even  playc<l 
thi*  evening.   You  will  make  yourself  sick, 

R,ichel  (  full  of  li\.  line\K  I  :  No,  let  mc  bc- 
I  IlII  you,  iu>.  I  call  this  life,  (  fuming  to  mc) 
bhall  I  fetdi  the  buok^  Wc  will  read  llt«  play 
togelhtr. 

T  r  Vow  altcniil  lo  adt?  Y«m  camot  make  me 
a  plcasantcr  prafwiiliain. 
Sarah:    Bm.  4«ar  KMhel,  it  fs  lialt-i»ast 

ektcn. 

Rachel:  liW»»  Wnders  you  from  Koing  to 
sleep? 

SarjiU  actually  goes  to  li-d .  Rai?n  1  ri  ■  and 
grocs  out.  and  on  returning  holds  n  licr  li.inils 
the  volume  of  Racine.  H'er  exprc»$tOE)  and  her 
walk  have  something  festive  and  sacred  abotit 
it.  She  walks  like  a  pricjt  who,  rarryuig  the 
hnlv  vcstcls.  approaches  the  altar.  She  sits  down 
next  lo  mc  an'l  snuffs  die  eamllc;  the  mother 

falls  asleep  smilingly. 

Kachel  (.>pening  Ihe  l«>i.W  wth  special  revcr- 
eme  an<l  liiinitig  over  it)  :  How  I  love  this  man' 

When  1  put  nnr  nose  into  this  book  I  coaM  for- 
Itet  to  eat  ami  t»  drink  fof  tmra  days  and  two 
nights. 

Rachel  and  I  begin  to  read  Phcdre  The  lu>ok 
lies  ©pen  between  ns  c>n  the  table.  All  th<*  cithers 
go  a»ay.  Rachel  bows  to  each  one  as  they  de- 
j<ar;.  with  a  slight  nod  of  the  head,  and  ciuilin- 
uvs  in  her  reading  .\t  first  she  rc.ids  in  a 
monotonous  tone,  as  if  it  were  a  litany;  by  and 
by  she  liecomes  more  animated ;  wc  exchange 
our  U\r:r-  .iril  our  oiiservation*  abcuit  each 
passaj;"  I  i:i  i!!  ,  she  arrives  at  the  c.tplanation. 
She  stretthc  uut  her  right  arm  on  the  table, 
resting  it  on  her  t-llxiw.  the  forehead  in  her  left 
hand.  She  lets  herself  I>e  carried  away  by  the 
contents  of  the  passage,  at  the  ume  tiiii.  -I  ■ 
speaks  in  a  h;ilf-lowere<l  voice.  SiiHii  i  ly  ;iri 
eyes  flash,  the  genius  of  Racine  light.s  u,j  :icr 
features,  she  pales,  she  blushes  Never  have  I 
seen  anythinit  more  iMautilnl,  anvthmg  more 
moling;  nor  did  .^he  ever  make  such  a  deep  im- 
pre;xi,.n  rm  me  in  the  theatre. 

So  tlic  lime  pa-isci  imlil  half-past  twelve  The 
father  returns  from  the  o[iera,  wli-re  he  had 
seen  the  Nathan  appear  f..r  the  first  tinl^■  in  'The 
Jewess  **  Vo  sooner  haii  he  sat  dtiwn  than  he 
ordered  his  daughter  in  brusque  words  to  stop 
her  declamation.     Rachel  clo>es  the  Isook  and 

****'•  . 

"It  is  revolting.  I  am  goinK  to  buy  myself  a 
light,  and  will  read  alone  in  bed  " 

I  looked  at  her.  big  tears  filled  her  eyes. 

It  waii  really  shocking  to  sec  such  a  creature 
treated  in  this  way,     I  rose  to  g"  l  vith 

adoiiralidB,  respect  and  sympathy. 

ilavrng  arrived  at  home.  I  hurry  to  ptrt  down 
the  details  of  this  mrniofable  evening  with  the 
faithfuhicss  of  a  stenographer  for  you.  in  the 
CKpeciation  that  you  will  keep  it.  and  that  one 
dqr  it  will  he  found  agahi. 


The  Christmas  Spirit  Spread  Through 
the  Year  with  the  Angelus 


When  the  jojr  of  this  Chrimmas  is  OV«r,  let  there  re* 

main  in  your  home  something  permanent  of  its  spirit. 


It 


Hie  Angelus  brings  into  your  home  the  uplik  of  guud  music, 
will  ggfeod     ctieer  throtigh  rftit  year  and  the  yejirs  to  come. 

Tlia  taste  of  other  lives,  wild  freedom,  the  whisper  of  hnlf-cnught 
mysteries — all  theae  aie  levenled  in  the  muac  always  at  your  command. 
Through  your  Anfeltw  will  come  the  pleaeure  of  cultivating  your 


musical  taalft.  Through  your  Angelus  you  will  bearmany  aewreeteong. 
For  the  Angeltt*  ie  m.  wiunf  attendant  to  iIm  bnanlifnl  hiunan  vmce. 

Above  alLia  dsapleawre  that  come*  when  you  ait  at  vour  / 
yourself.  Yotl — who  cannot  ploy  a  note — draw  from  it  lovely 


Yon  have  the  menoa  to  play  as  do  th«  mMlcra:  but  th«  tempo,  tK« 
feelina,  the  eipreaaioK  are  your  own,  your*  with  the  help  of  ihoM 
six  marvelous  <ii*coveti«>lhal  makstbs  Angclua  the  humanthing  it  la. 

The  ArtiatyU  Roll  sutdea  your  plaring;  with  the  Phrattlng  Lever  you  confroi  the 
temp.;;  v.itKthe  Melody  Buttoni  jroo have aefMrate  eontfi.!  of  K.».»e  linA  tr..iil.-.  wiih  the 
CoidMnrin^  Malodant  and  the  Graduating  AetofopHtiirTirnf  y.vu  Iititi;..  omi  ih/.  n  f\<>Ay 
and  subJue  the  accompaniment:  with  the  Diaphragm  rncticnaties  ymi  oi^ioin  a  touch 
like  that  ckf  the  human  6nt;?Ti  and  make  tone. 

Now  while  the  Chnstmiti  Stiint  is  upon  you,  we  invite  you  to  a  new  ddSshl. 
Gnne  to  the  man  who  sells  the  Aoeehu  in  your  town,  and  ihoo^  yon  have  iwcr 

Clayed  the  ^ano  tielis*^  pisy  yeuT  msarile  maiic  on  hit  Aagaliisw  Htsa  yau  will 
now  what  )oy  ya«i  caa  uaka  w  ycmrMlf  and  f<>r  your  hoanew 


ICnabe  -  Angela* 


nd  t  .  . 
Mail  ICnatMi 
llwAntdaa 


EmersoR-Angelufl 

CniMl  and  Ui>Tiiht 
TKa  ■  w»l.<na«Ht  f.mvt' 
t.»n  ptaxio  awl  Anvatvt. 


An«elui- Piano 
An  uiMialK  BiaM 
njiiinti  fill 


In  Canada — Tl.e  CirfTav-Angelua  and  AngrluM  l^ann 


THE  WILCOX 

Piontm  In  Ike  Playti-Ptana  tnJattrg 
231  Reaent  Sli««(, 
IjONDON 


& 


WHITE  CO. 

A$tt<cla  all  Otxr  the  WmlJ 
MEHIDEN,  ^,-c£ll 
CONN. 


The  Filea  of  the  Theatre  Magazine 
•re  Invaluable  to  Collectors 

BIND  VmiR  NllvifiFHS  or  THI 

Theatre  Magazine 


READERS  who 
kavs  presers'cJ  their 
cofiM  aad  return  them  to 
us  n  feoJ  eOnditioD.  by 
express,  prepaid,  will 
receive  a  complete  copy, 
togfetker  mkIi  t.rlc  psffe. 
table  of  coDtents,  on 
paymeat  ol  $3.00. 


The  T-«.^l-  ih  Ycnv    1912)  is  hound  in 

T  W  L'     \'   O  T.  I'  M   1'  S 


The  Little  Theatre 

240  W.  St  F<.rl>  -fourth  Sirecl 
M.  WINTTHROP  AWES.  DiNcw 

A  SfquoKe  ei  E|«lllifcl 

By  ARIHUR  SCHNITZUR 

The  *Aflaiis*  of  Anatol 


SlM5  Salwdar 

AND 


«2sM 


A  Fairy         P'--v  Cha,:-.n 
Bv  JESSIE  BRAHAM  WHIIT:; 

Snow  White  and  the 
Seven  Dwarfs 

Eaary  Mmm»  Eaetpt  SsMdsy  si  J  JO 


IHE.  t.MINi  NT  F.Ni.l.lSH  ACTOR 

Mr.  Norman  McKinnei 


WImb  wiitlaK  lo  advertiKrKi  kindhr  ncntleB  Tan  Tauns  Haownk 
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CHristmas 
CHeer 

Nothing  but  the  best  will  do  at  Holiday  Season 
— especially  if  you  expect  to  entertain. 

Pabst 
BlueRibboia 

s  tlu-  i  holcc  of  people  who  know  why  OBC  be«r  is  better  than 
..notlitr.   It  1  the  only  bi  i  r  that  please*  everybody.  It  has  a 

t  n  oi  .ill  its    w  II  .mil  iH  not  l.>l>c  compared  with  any  other. 

lUiiili  tI  tti'lv  III  ilm  bre%very  In  crystal  clear  bottles 
shotvintt  at  a  gUutem  Oiat  U  Is  ciM«  ptire. 

Be  uurc  v'>u  •        »*nt  hoitit.  Phoii*  of  wrHa. 
Supplied  by  ,    Srr«rd  m  tKe 

I       B».l  Dealer.  Leading  Hot*U 

lyk  F.vrrvwhere  "wl  C»fe» 


POPULAR  NOVELS  BY  ARTHUR  HORNBLOW  | 


The  End  of  the  Game  (75il<  T>i«iMnd) 

A  Mory  dtitaf  wilh  llie  perib  ai  t'eM  wtallll. 


By  Right  of  Conquest  ( lOOik  Thoaund) 
A  MUmf  <laqr  oi  ilivmck  fm  •  dtMftad  nhaa. 
-A    -         Ante.  ImM  «ab  Mwr  Hi 

_    *«."-JWiii>^5H2^_  . 

The  Talker  ;4ih  EdU»)-FnalW  Iv 


Boacht  tani  Paid  For  (M  Li«««  EdUn>- 

Frn?n  I'h-?  play  I  v  G'orgp  BfisHKunt. 
"It.-.-.,    .     I-  r,i.  ,  !-  Jinn  «n  (t»  »oi«j«»  n^i?  i"*-)  iV- 


The  Eaaiest  Wav  i6ih  Luft  E»bm)-¥^ 

ike  plif  by  EivrM  Walter. 

The  Third  Degree  (70(h  HiiNiuad)  -  -  Fram 

Ac  pUy  by  Chwlr*  Klrin. 

"A  teadtr-punlTl  tKlicc      c'AditKM  i%  th«  wiailM- 


Sowing  the  Whirlwind  (Now  i>  impwvioa.) 

Two  ediCniu  exkauilrd  in  wKance  n<  publi 


The  Profligate  (Mh  Tk»«.«l) 

A  *aij  oi  loin,  ntp/tay  mi  •dveataw. 
"1k>  BMlt  MN    dU  «v  It  • 


(4*  iMm  EAM-FiM  A*  (fagr  W 


TIm  Gamblen  (Mtk  Tknwd)— Fm  dw  pby 


Fran  dw  pbf  fcr  CIniU  KUk 


The  Lien  and  the  Mouse  (ZOOthThMtiad) 
— Fna  dia  fhy  bf  Oiula  Kldn. 


a  W.  DILLINGHAM  CO..  PbUnhen.  12-16  Eut  ^  Sinet.  New  York 


des  Art*  M  a  ballet  Mr.  Damrosch  givt  lU 
first  perfonDinee  ta  America.^  and  he  won  hi* 
hearers*  Iwarli  and  cart  complrtely.  ITie  op«ii- 
iag  cpiMde  of  tin-  "Slccpinn  Beauty"  n  '^onat- 
hiv.  but  is  ctMiisul  bv  the  next  inndort  of  Hop 
o'  Mv  TInimh  '  Til!  II  oonir'i  tlit  strange  tale  of 
the  "Ijrn^<■^^  ,.f  ihc  .S:;iUictIc5."  tnlli)wud  by  the 
ingr.itialm(!  '  Ucauty  and  the  Beast."  and  all  end- 
ing with  •  The  Fairy  GanJea.  The  mu^ic  i» 
charsed  with  imaRination  of  the  hiRhcst  poetic 
oTiUr  (he  ori-hcMr.itinn  i>  very  nnvcl  and  the 
aiidiencr  .■ippl.iinled  deli^lre.lly  .nul  r|c:n.inded 
rcjwtilions  of  viiiic.  At  thi4  concert  the  soloi»t 
was  MagRie  Tcyle.  English  soprano  of  the  Phila- 
dclphia-Cliicaffn  Opera  Company,  She  sang 
Mozan's  "Voi  chc  saii-.to"  in  a  l«!le^s  manner, 
but  then  she  ^hmk  Rroni>  nl  I  rcnrh  .soiiKS  in 
which  she  mote  than  redeemed  hersel t— particu- 
Urly  in  Duparc's  "Extase/'  whidi  waa  beaiiawlly 
9unr  and  most  sympathetically  Mconpamed  By 
Waller  Painroseb  at  the  piann. 

.i;oii.m  Hall  liad  been  inaug'iriilci!  ses^eral  days 
carher  by  a  piano  recital  given  by  a  Hungarian 
pianilt;  Gottliried  Gahion.  who  has  been  acii-»e 
m  Mnnieh,  and  i*  making  his  first  Amcnran  tour, 
r.alst^n  hat  Rreat  trcbnual  eqnipmwit.  and  at 
tin  rt  hlimvcd  that  he  posses'ed  gOOd,  fOUOd 
lone.  Hni  fur  the  mnst  p;irt  his  ftlaying  was 
dry.  pedantic  and  uiiimercsting  in  its  lark  of 
amtimenl. 

Marrella  Seinbrirh.  wondcrftil  artist,  gave  a 
recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  after  an  absence  of  a 
year  abroad  She  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  hall, 
and  when  »he  appeared  was  greeted  liy  a  recep- 
tion that  proved  withmil  any  doubt  the  trenicii- 
dnus  esteem  in  wliuh  she  it  still  held  by  the  con- 
>-crt  goiiiK  public  here.  .\no:hcr  demonstration 
■.v;i-  after  the  mcoikI  group  of  songs,  when  the 
i!;l,r';  ,v;re  all  transformed  into  flower  pages 
n  :  i  n rr i'n  masses  o  f  flowers  down  the  aisle, 
n  ri|  litely  covering  the  grand  piano  an^""": 
V.  r  11  K  ;t  int"  a  lK)wcr.  ScRibrich  had  dtterved 
this.  She  sang,  for  insitance.  two  Of  Schu- 
inaan'a  "Brautlieder"  in  a  manner  that  not  e\-eii 
velenti  eoncert-ftoers  ran  recill  having  heard 
from  any  other  l.ieder  singer.  Scliumaim. 
Brahms,  I'ran/  and  Cornelius  were  the  only  eom- 
p<>.sera  on  her  progianime.  b<it  she  provided  ■va- 
riety a-plenty  hy  her  ariislic  intcrprrlalions. 
Frank  La  Forge  played  admirable  acronipaninients. 

Anoiher  wonderful  recital  wa*  given  by  Miseha 
Elman,  the  Russian  violinist,  who  also  has  bren 
absent  from  .\merica  one  season.  Hi»  art  and 
his  tone  h,i\e  grown  in  his  absence,  for  while  he 
was  always  ;ni>scssed  of  an  extraordinarily  beau- 
tiful, lush  tone,  it  wi-ms  actually  to  have  «rot*Ti 
more  lovely.  It  is  warm  and  round,  is  name  In 
in  sentiment  F.Iman  is  a  great  player,  one  of 
the  fon<".  Ill  a  lialtlc  mynl  of  violinis's  wbirh  i"; 
to  ho  fmnni  ru  t  tills  si  jS'  11.  ,is  V'..iye,  Kriislcr 
and  7.iml>ali»t  arc  all  to  ajipear  in  the  cnncett 
arena  here.  .  . 

So  the  music  season  has  just  liegiin.  but  it  is 
"    brimful  of  interest   ati  l  -1  .  r,     ,  -imch 

to  ccMue. 


argues  the  proposition  that  there  i*  one  COde 
ul  niurals  :<ir  meti  .iiii]  another  for  WOBfn  with 

miii  h  huni'     anil  liistinction. 


CRIIKRION.  •H.stitJxoKS  and  DaNnicnL" 
CuMiedy  in  three  .nets  hy  Jackson  D.  Haag  and 
James  Mnntgoiiurv.   Produced  on  November  3d. 

"Hachelors  and  t^enedicts"  was  pretty  sad,  and 
why  any  lheatrie;il  manager  could  have  imagined 
a  mciropuliian  career  for  it  is  one  of  those 
things  diiKcnlt  to  explain.  A  bachelor  marries. 
The  four  cronies  of  his  days  of  freedom,  mar- 
vellous specimens  of  atrocious  manners,  proceed 
to  cxmifort  theniscKes  in  a  way  not  calculated 
to  make  ibcm  popular  wilh  the  wife.  The  newly- 
we<b  quarrel,  the  note  of  jealoosy  IS  tooched 
because  of  a  niystermus  girl,  who  Ml  the  end  is 
no  mystery  at  all.  They  part.  but.  of  course, 
the  reconciliation  is  finally  brought  alx)ul  and  the 
majority  of  the  matrimonial  scoffers  fall  victims 
to  the  syslcin.  Some  of  the  dialogue  was 
slaneily  bright,  and  the  widow,  with  a  well-de- 
fined plan  of  action,  was  cleverly  drawn  and 
capitally  acted  by  Gnee  GoodalL 

DALY'S  "TttB  PoMT  OP  Vnw,"  Phy  hi 
four  acts  by  Jiile*  Ecfcert  Goednan.  Promced 

on  Octolier  25th. 

"The  Point  of  View"  exhibited  an  anMtMt  at 
tiaifonnly  good  acting  that  was  mueb 
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There  are  times  wKen  it  is  DANGEROUS 

for  a  man 
not  to  smoke  a 


(Cigarette 


Gold  S£ai 
Special  Dry  I 


True  Americans 


apprt'ciatr'    »t    the    Thankseivine    Dinnrr  Amprica's 
two  i-jii<urtaii  treats 

Turkey  and  Gold  Seal 

—  the  Americnn  wine  that  proves  chainpn|nie  can  be  niadv 
in  Amrrica  equal  to  thu  imiMirtrd,  Import  tax««  niakn 
foreign  wine*  ciwt  twico  as  much  not  extra  quality.  It 
haH  a  delirioun  flavor  ami  exnuisili'  bmjqiipt.  (jold  Seal  ia  a 
wine  ot  character  »nJ  ailcl.i  class  to  any  occasion. 

Orjet  a  Com  ToJay-  Special  Drjf  anj  Brut 
VHnXfiX  WINK  CO.,  I  rbunn.  N.  Y..  Sol..  Mnki^r 


\\  liat  ni.ikrs  a  woinaii  fascinatiiii;  to  liini  is  a  (|ucsti<>n  man  cannot 
rasily  solve;  and  this  cxquisitr,  alltirinu  tx^rfume  from  Houbieant, 
I'aris— ■■Oi<rur  de  Jeannctte."— niakrs  her  more  ac- !  It  therrforc  ailda 
to  her  charm  and  his  i>cn>lcxity  I 

COEUR  DE  JEANNETTE 

2oz.  Boltle- All  Dealers   $3.15  '-"ffAiy.r' 

For  exquiiitc  Holiday  Oiln-  iloiibiKinl  Pcrdimo  and  Tuitet  Creations  (at  all 
dcalcri)  are  "Fashion't  l^irM  Word". 

PARK  &  TILKOkM).  2J5  Fifth  Avt  iitu-.  M-W  YORK 

Sole  .l^nli  tn  t'niltj  Sldri  arrj  CaiHiJj 
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Too  Big  to  Come  Down  tke  Chimney! 

THE  wonJerful  >IeigK  of  Santa  Claus  tbat  rides  over  all  tke 
world  in  a  *in(<le  ni^Kl  is  not  more  fascmatinif  than  tite  cKarm 
of  tlie  moJern  Detroit  Electric.  Imaf^ine  tKe  exclamations  o( 
surprise  and  delii^Kt  from  wife  or  daughter  if  tKia  beauti  ful  motor 
car  were  delivered  at  yout  Kome  Ckriatnias  momin(f. 

WKat  more  exquiiite  exprcasion  of  tbc  Christmas  tpirit  could  you 
possiyy  offer  ? 

It  will  brin£  joy  to  all  tke  family  from  morning  till  ni|;kt.  from  Ckrutmas 
'till  CKnstmafi,  year  after  year     a  perennial  pleasure. 

Tke  real  aJvances  made  in  tke  development  of  ike  electric  automokilc  ar« 
distinctly  Detroit  Electric  ideas.    Coiupicuoui  among  tkcm  arc  : 


Hiir)*o*tt«I  jisnltnlUr  l«««r  built  into  th>  it^i  ai  lk« 
w  tl*#lf  iMti  «4  th«  MAV  CU»r  Vm*m  ia  aiV  JtraAMM 
(Mi«t«  r»4f  #iifv«J  iUm  r«<i«I*>.  AH  MsU  imcn4  ior- 
wirJ  «*irk>  fvMt  rentra^ft  iMBttd.  aiviaa  wdU 

b«U»4«J  *9p**t»»*^  «  k«tk<r  itf  cupi*!  by  »M  ««  mora 

run  •liifniaMiM  mktcb  rattiaa  •  bcwti^sl  knil  pcrma- 

TT»*  u««ei»  p«rn  of  an  electric  automobile  ar*  th«  very  bulwark  oi  your  tBV(*im<ne. 

Our  nrw  1913  t>rirt*it  Flc<iric  ■:aiali>^  eot^rt  \kt±e  paint*  im  detail.  S«Bt  upvn  re^vaat. 
Cbrutmu  lUlivvriM  csniMit  be  m«<U  ualn*  you  unl<r  early. 


fi«t»b  witK'xd  •lanrrr  ■(  <kMkintf  me  wsfviatfj 
~  Clwc«l-*ii  '  fri>if»*  «)4J«  of  alumtaani  tMcad  of 
Imi'  rr:  PitM  kinicJ  KomI*.  iiff  af»>ik|  larwsrd 
to  V  xrvitfisf*  avJ  f-ir  r><av(SMnc«  ia  rcaclintf 

fur  itttrr  b**41*«  :  S^><«as  Mitk  *a  (Unic  Itmif,  «»» 
nwJiv*  JUO  ONI  Mfw*,!*  ^ft  Mj«*r«  inch  ,  (3  Mt«) 

otra  f»>-"  r,tu\  lokx  Ailw«akl<  knl<  ^>ial•  uj 
othrr  «it>ial'v  imywrnttt  Imiuvm 


RtMtOII 

llrnalljn 


Anderson  Electric  Car  Co. 

41.1  Cliy  Av,,.  nnmu.  U,  S  A. 


Ck>ct««.  J4I«  Mufcioa  An. 


RELIABLE 

Removes 
superfluous 
har  without 
pain  or  injury 

All  drug 
stores,  or  by 
mail  in  sealec 
package 
Price  50  cents 


ihan  the  play  as  a  whole.  If  .1  Rirl,  cngagrd  to 
■me  man,  guL-s  wfong  with  uiioihir,  aiKl  rtfusc* 
lo  marry  him  because  slic  thinks  ht-  doi-s  not 
really  luve  her,  but  iti  acting  umlt  r  :i  seme  o( 
iluly.  that  is  really  her  own  affair,  i^ht  i<;  en- 
titled to  her  point  of  view,  ami  thai  emis  it. 
It  is  really  a  tame  ending  to  a  storm  of  emo- 
tional expcriincct. 


BROADWAY.  '■I  he  Dim:  or  rrACit "  Omric 
opera  in  three  acts  hy  Wallace  Irwin  and  Waller 
Damroscli.   Produced  on  November  4th. 

■"'rhe  Dove  of  Tearc"  is  foolishly,  or,  perhaps 
lietter  naitt,  incflicicntly,  fantastic.  The  lihreito 
is  no  worse  than  the  common  run  of  what  is 
used  fur  the  purpose  of  giving  occasion  for  song 
and  dance  and  the  devices  of  slage-iiianagcrs. 
It  is  saved  from  tidrr  stupidity  by  glitter  and 
color  and  the  expenditure  of  those  rmrgiii  thai 
go  into  all  comic  operas.  .Mice  Yorke.  Je<«ic 
Bradbury  and  Menriella  W.ikclield,  .Arthur  Dea- 
gan.  I'rank  PcIIckW  and  'I  homaa  Ilardic  were 
the  principals  in  the  singing. 

WAI.LACK'S.  'Oiii  Wnus."  Come<ly  in 
three  acts  t  from  the  German  1  by  Helen  KrafTi 
an<l  l-rank  MandeL    Produced  on  NovemWr  ^ili. 

Through  a  tedious,  trite  .md  slnw  iiioviiig  I'lrst 
.ict  wc  learn  in  thin  play  that  Ihrce  memliers  of 
a  congenial  quartette  i>l  liachi'lors  are  about  to 
be  carried  off  by  nulriiininy,  and  that  the  fourth, 
ihe  sole  survivor,  is  a  librettist  in  watch  of  a 
collaborator.  Deciding,  linally,  that  he  will  have 
none  oilier  10  coni|M>se  the  music  for  his  word* 
than  the  originator  of  certain  melodies  haunting 
his  memory,  he  traces  them  to  their  source,  only 
to  Tind.  (o  iiis  disappointmriit.  that  Ihcy  arc  the 
pro<liirts  of  a  charming  young  person,  bnt— a 
woinaii.  He  asks  her  to  collaboralc  with  him. 
but  makes  a  contract  by  which  each  agrees  to 
ignore  the  sex  of  the  other. 

Henry  Kniker,  whose  splendid  voice  and  good 
delivery  are  always  a  delight.  .ict<  the  part  of  the 
librettist  with  much  liniili,  although  he  docs  take 
himself  and  his  role  too  seriously.  Pamela  Gay- 
ihorne,  as  Wilson,  Ihe  sexless  melody-maker, 
makes  the  most  of  a  shadowy  and  conventional 
rule. 


HARRIS.  "A  Rich  Mvn's  Son."  Comedy 
in  three  ads  by  James  Forbes.  Produced  on 
.N'ovember  4th. 

Mr.  I'orbes  in  this  play  is  not  10  felicitous  as 
in  his  other  jiopuUir  piece,  "The  Traveling  Sales- 
man." The  story  is  somewhat  trite.  In  short,  it 
is  a  slipshod  play.  A  rich  father  plans  that  his 
son  shall  marry  for  social  position.  He  has 
selected  for  him  a  silly  but  amiable  girl  for 
whom  the  son  can  find  no  liking.  The  boy  is 
also  to  give  up  his  idle  life  and  go  lo  work  in 
the  bnsiness  ofTiee  of  the  father's  establisbment. 
He  ,iccepl5  the  conditions  and  promptly  falls  in 
love  wilfi  the  stenographer,  who  refutes,  out  of  a 
sense  of  propriety,  to  encourage  him.  I'poii 
discovering  his  son's  love  for  the  stenographer, 
the  father  discharges  the  girl.  She  refuses  to 
elope  with  the  imjieluouN  young  man,  nn<l  when 
slie  is  al»>ut  to  be  sent  oft  in  the  automobile  he 
lakes  the  place  of  the  chauffeur.  Arrived  at  the 
hotel,  he  registers,  without  her  knowledge  and 
without  design  to  eoiiipti>mi«.e  her,  in  a  way, 
that  leaili  to  complications.  I'aiher  and  mother 
follow  the  Eujiposed  elopers, 

THIRTY-NINTH  STREKT.  'The  Riinp- 
Nrss  or  VimuE."  Play  in  four  acts  by  Cosmo 
Hamilton.    Produced  October  38th. 

.•\  play  whose  theme  15  the  safeguarding  of 
virtue  may  not  gain  wide  popularity  in  competi- 
tion with  the  trivial  and  the  theatrir.  but  this 
piece,  with  its  simplicity  and  good  aim.  should 
hold  its  own  and  prosper  by  reason  of  its  dis- 
tinctive qualities,  The  title  of  Mr  Hamilton's 
play  is  not  a  giHid  ime.  for  it  would  seem  t<> 
imply  a  reproach  to  ignr>rance  of  vice.  The  an- 
nouncement that  iu  lesson  is  that  the  >'Oung 
should  lie  taught,  in  public  and  private  training, 
the  nature  of  the  sexual  relation,  is  also  not  well 
taken.  The  play  is  not  as  big  as  that  or  as 
absurd  as  that.  And  yet  it  is  not  a  little  play, 
for  it  hand'es  with  absolute  thoroughness,  with- 
out offense  and  with  sim'erily,  an  accident 
ill  the  life  of  youth,  and  leaches  a  Irulh  of  uni- 
ver«at  ajifilicalion.  If  the  play  preached  in  a 
didactic  way,  and  if  its  .iclion  simply  rnoiali/ed. 
It  would  not  be  worth  the  while,  but  it  is  full 
of  donicslic  tenderness,  comedy,  genuine  feeling 
and  the  dramatic. 


THIRTY-NINTH  STRKKI".  "Stir  Skku-s  10 
CoNyiii;*."  Comedy  in  lour  arts  by  Oliver  Gold, 
smitli.    Revived  on  November  I  rlli. 

Miss  .Annie  Russell's  revival  of  old  F.nglish 
comedies  is  a  pleasant  relief  in  a  season  that  so 
largely  bii<ies  itself  with  play's  of  questionable 
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The  BIG  BEN  BINDER  is  ihe  only  binder  that 
gives  the  appearance  of  a  regular  bound  book. 

The  covers  are  of  cloth,  strong  and  durable,  wilh  the 
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A  Book  For  Every  Theatergoer 

THEATRICAL 
AND  MUSICAL  MEMOIRS 


By  Rudolph  Aronton 

TtnlncaJ  M«IU4n,  Ccmptacf,  •aii  Ccmk  Opm 


Being  inlimalely  connected,  both  by  ties  o(  friend- 
ship and  businest  association,  with  the  people  of  the 
stage,  Mr.  Aronson  writes  of  a  varied  career  that  brought 
him  in  contact  with  hundreds  of  celebrities,  not  only  of 
the  stage  and  concert  platform,  but  of  the  literar>', 
artistic,  and  social  world.  I~ie  was  the  builder  of  the 
New  York  Casino,  on  which  was  the  first  roof  garden 
ever  constructed,  and  he  was  the  producer  of  the 
brilliant  operetta,  "  Erminip,"  in  which  public  interest  has 
not  yet  begun  to  flag.  He  tells  scores  of  inlerestiDg 
anecdotes  of  actors,  mubiciatis,  composers  and  oilier  world-famed  artists.  The  book  is 
one  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  who  find  pleasure  in  the  theater.  Illustrated  \^it'• 
many  photographs.  $2.75  net ;  pottage  30  cent* 


Frtitcli  WHtn  «iW  Pmtint  Htit  li>  llit  fnl 
f  imAicM*  t/'EimMe"*!  Ih  Cm/m>.  N.  Y. 


The  Remarkable  Autobiography  of  a  Lame 
Girl  Who  Became  a  Stage  Favorite 

The  Girl  with  the  Rosewood  Crutches 

Anofiymott* 

Hm  u  a  (lagmrnt  of  Ue  indi^rd — life  ftoM  a  brand  new  tftgle  in  iKe  world  o' 
litnaiiirc,  h  n  ihr  dovumciMl  of  the  iliugglr  of  a  |prl  bound  Id  crutches,  ko^eiftly 
lamed.  She  didn'l  want  lo  leera  odd,  it  wai  a  humlialton  to  be  ptbnJ.  SK«  wai 
huiKaa  and  the  demanded  line  and  v«ott  U  too.  TKr*r  are  by  no  meaiti  pages  of 
Iragt^y,  but  llioar  «l  conqunl.  lh«  canqtir«t  of  an  itKiomiiablf  will  mn  t\\  but  un- 
conqueiable  arcumttances.  Tfw  Gul  tells  her  own  ilory,  umply  and  ^iplucatly, 
hoo  ike  daya  when  ahe  led  a  lile  of  dreaaa  and  dull  inertia  in  her  own  town, 
ihrougih  ike  lime  of  her  going  to  New  York  and  fcnding  compenMlioM  in  its  hacth 
realiiMS*  up  lo  fva  Iriumpni  la  muiic  and  love. 

"  Whorwt  tb*  •mhor  ra«y  h*.  A'  hia  writtM  a  firry  wr«th  Hflraoa."  mj%  1^  BrmJkhfn  Eofk. 
"  I>w  hfik  fia«  rKarKtM,"  MVilKe  Wu'  Vor*  .Sun. 
"  Hm       Vmnm  lovck."  «r>  Mm  Si  Lmi*  J>tmofmL 

Ftoobspiece  by  HaniaonCady.  $1.20  nel ;  poalftf*  11  c«nU. 

It  will  have  a  million  r«ad«ra 

Yomr  bwk»mltmr  can  tappiy  you.      W*  thomfd       glad  lo^anlwr  yotrr  namm  fo9  a 
yMr't  fr*«  •tffr«e' rJ^rt*n  f*  tHir  new  mamtMy  "  Tkm  QmiU~ 
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District  Subscription  Managers  W2aited 

In  every  locality  where  we  have  not  yet  appointed  a  district 
manager  to  look  after  our  ■ubscription  interests,  we  offer  a 
tplendid  opportunity  to  the  right  sort  of  person.  We  want  a 
hustling,  energetic  man  or  woman  who  will  put  out  our  advertis- 
ing boolciels,  collect  renewals  of  expiring  subscriptions,  but  most 
of  all  push  out  after  new  business.  The  woric  need  not  occupy 
more  than  your  spare  time,  and  if  you  possess  the  right  sort  of 
energy  you  will  find  it  not  only  very  interesting  and  pleasant 
hut  also  exceptionally  remunerative.  Our  district  managers 
handle  both  of  our  magazines,  L'Art  tie  la  Mode  and  iht 
Theatre  Magazine.  If  you  have  »omc  lime  that  you  would 
like  to  turn  into  good  money 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  OVERLOOK  THIS  PROPOSITION 

Sand  yovr  «pp!icmtioB  &t  one«  to 
THE  SUBSCRIPTION  MANAGER 
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morals  and  doubtful  iheorio.  No  apoloKirs  have 
to  be  offered  for  "She  Stoops  lo  Conquer."  If 
Goldt^niilh's  |>iere  is  a  bit  old  fathiored,  it  is 
iliielf  ail  unaa&wcrabic  pica  for  old-{a:<hioaed 
tiling!^  It  has  scenes  that  arc  iinfaitingly  enter- 
taining. Certainly  much  depemti  upon  the  people 
who  play  in  it,  and  m  this  production  the  amiable 
^wcctnc^M  of  Russell  and  the  hannlrsft 
.ind  boisterous  rudeness  of  tieorgc  liiddcns  give 
a  persoiial  llavor  of  diitinttion  lo  Kate  Hard- 
cattle  and  lony  l.umpkin.  hrank  Keichcr,  too, 
us  Young  Marluw,  cfTn:iivrly  carries  the  itn- 
piiilcnre  and  finally  the  soundness  of  character 
of  the  young  !ii.a|H'(;racc  that  h:ive  made  the  part 
<o  |Mi|>iilar  with  actors  and  audiences  for  more 
than  a  century.  

I'.VRK.  The  (jVpsv."  Romantic  operetta  in 
two  artv  liy  Pi X ley  and  Luder<.  Produced  on 
November  14th. 

1  his  new  piece  l>y  Messrs.  Pixiry  and  Luders 
iH  entirely  cunveniional  in  irealnieiit  and  phit, 
the  Jtory  ilr.ilinic  with  the  siih^tiluiion  nf  chil- 
dren at  birth.  Mr.  Liider's  music  i>  tuneful,  but 
a  somewhat  threadbare  plot  is  sandwiched  amonf{ 
a  lot  of  songs,  dances  and  specialties  and  dubi- 
ous slaftc  humor.  In  a  word,  a  mild,  innocuous 
stage  eiitcrlainnient  that  can  do  uu  uiii-  any 
harm,   

I.riTI.F..  "Snow  White  .•tsa  the  Seven 
|)w»iirs."  Dramatized  from  the  s'ory  by  the 
Hr:>thers  (irimni  by  Jeniie  Graham  White.  Pro- 
duced on  November  7th, 

I  his,  iif  course,  is  the  familiar  fairy  tale  dram- 
atized from  the  Itrothers  Grimm  by  Jessie  Graham 
White.  The  play,  which  inatce«  a  special  appeal 
til  children,  was  staged  under  the  direction  of 
.\lr.  Winlhrop  Ame»  by  George  Foster  Plait. 
1  he  special  music  of  a  simple  nature  is  by  Kd- 
mund  Kickett,  the  comiKiser  of  the  mu«ic  for 
two  of  the  London  C1iristni.is  iiantoniimes.  .Ml 
the  characters  of  the  famous  story — the  little 
princess  who  goes  a-housekceping  for  the  seven 
<lwarfs,  ihe  wiiked  cpieeii  anrl  her  magic  mirror, 
the  old  witch,  the  young  prince,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
there  to  delight  the  youngsters. 


G.METY,  "C.  O.  D."  Farce  in  four  arts  by 
Frederic  Chapin.    Produced  on  November  nth. 

A  weirdly  rural  and  impossible  play  is  Mr. 
I'rederic  Chapin's  new  American  farce.  O. 
r>.,"  but  with  plenty  of  amuwment  in  it  for  those 
who  do  not  question  themselves  as  to  the  causes 
of  their  laughter.  Its  improIiat>'c  story  is  con- 
sistent enough,  but  made  up  of  odds  anil  ends. 
Some  of  the  situations  have  all  the  manner  of 
French  farce,  but  on  the  wlivie  the  play  is  thor- 
oughly American  after  a  fashion.  Certainly 
Iliraui  Jones,  Ihe  farmer,  with  his  chin  whiskers, 
flourishes,  if  he  Nourishes  at  all.  in  rcntotc  re- 
gions in  this  country. 


F.MPIRF..  "Hm..*  PtosNs."  Play  in  four 
.lets,  adapted  from  ihc  novel  by  Rolwrt  Hichens. 
by  James  Iternard  I-agan.  Produced  on  Novein- 
tier  iith. 

lU'cause  a  lioolt  has  been  1  best-seller  is  no 
evidence  that  a  pt:iy  nude  fnmi  it  wilt  sell  well 
at  the  t>ox  office.  "Uella  tJonna"  is  such  a  case. 
In  a  book  the  novelist  may  use  up  reams  of 
paper  covered  with  Howery,  even  poetical,  argu- 
ment why  his  heroine  or  hero  shoiilil  enlist  the 
reader's  sympathy.  Hut  when  the««  selfsame 
people  are  translated  from  the  novel  to  tlie  stage 
ihey  have  a  trick  of  realizing  thcm.'ielves  in  un- 
expected development.  If  the  heartstrings  are  to 
be  wrung  by  a  gloomy  drab  story,  it  can  only 
he  done  when  the  object  of  the  story  makes  a 
human  appeal.  Who  cares  what  happens  10 
I'Bella  Donna"?  Where  is  your  appeal?  Where 
Is  the  unwritten  law  of  compeiisation  satisfied? 
Iben,  where  is  the  play?  Many  people  have  no 
doubt  read  Mr.  Itichens's  book.  Tlie  play  follows 
it  with  tolerable  ndclily,  and  it  must  be  said  that 
Mr.  Fagan  has  done  his  work  well.  The  IntsI 
that  may  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  is  a  somewhat 
pieiuresqiie  but  gloomy  melodruma.  It  is  splen- 
didly staged  and  Narimova's  costumes  arc  won- 
derful.   

r-'ORTY-EIGHTH  STRF.KT  THEATRIC 
"Ne\'e«  .Sav  Die,"  Play  in  three  acts  by  W.  H. 
Post  and  William  Collier.  Produced  on  Novem- 
ber I2th. 

As  a  hypochondriac,  given  up  by  himself  and 
his  physicians,  Mr  Collier  chills  the  audience 
for  one  whole  act  with  the  humor  of  his  gloom, 
bill,  fortunately  for  all  concerned,  warms  them 
up  again  in  the  two  subsequent  acts,  during 
which  he  passes  through  all  the  predicaments  pos- 
sible when  a  man  has  promised  to  die  within  a 
year  so  that  his  wealthy  widow  may  marry  his 
friend,  a  good-for-nothing  artist — and  can't.  He 
tries  all  the  sure  deaths  from  cocktails  to  black 
llavanas,  and  finally  decides  to  get  a  divorce  to 
live  up  to  his  contract,  but  is  spared  the  trouble 
by  the  discovery  thai  he  and  his  wife  prefer  to 
renuin  married. 
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FADS  AND  FANCIES  IN  FASHION'S  REALM 

s 


HOPPING,  the  diverung  pastime  of  the  majority 
of  women  at  any  season,  becomes  a  positive  ob&es- 

Thc 


sion  as  the  Christmas  holidays  draw  near, 
spirit  of  buying  and 
giving  impregnates 
the  air  long  before  the 
Thanksgiving  turkey 
has  played  his  stellar 
role.  The  lure  of  the 
shops  enters  into  the 
soul  of  every  truly 
f cniinine  woman ;  it 
is  too  subtle,  too  iit- 
sidtous  to  be  resisted 
even  by  the  wary.  It 
is  not  merely  before 
the  counters  where 
pretty  fancy  articles 
are  attractively  dis- 
played that  the 
tlirongs  of  shoppers 
congregate,  but  in  tlie 
departments  where 
articles  of  apparel  are 
displayed.  Each  lit- 
tle woman  with  a 
love  of  the  beautiful 
delights  in  the  gift  of 
something  to  wear, 
something  to  enhance 
her  charms,  be  it  a 
piece  of  jewelry,  be- 
coming furs  or  a  hat. 
Such  a  gift  is  sure  of 
a  much  warmer  wel- 
come than  the  book, 
which  she  has  prob- 
ably read,  the  flowers 
which  will  quickly 
fade,  or  the  picture 
which  doesn't  fit  into 
the  decorative  scheme 
of  her  house.  All 
fear  lest  the  gift  be 
cot^sidered  too  per- 
sonal has  long  since 
vanished ;  this  is  an 
intimate  age,  our 
friends  know  our 
likes  and  dislikes,  our 
wants  and  our  bank 
accounts.  Blessed  are 
they  who  give  as  we 
would  receive. 


>'ri»Vtr. 


crr»m  £i}l^<reil  tkigtfn  emhr»idrred  in  goU  Mei. 
Ml*  nru'rtt  i.tmrk  by  tkf  dtafrry  ttf  burnt  ormnift  n 


an  imported  model,  but  there  arc  hundreds  of  similar 
ones  shown  in  the  shops.  The  color  is  the  latest  on  the 
color  chart— in  fact,  it  is  so  very  recent  tliat  it  has  not 

been  tabulated  by  its 
new  title.  The  "Nell 
rose"  tint  is  one  of  the 
rich  American  beauty 
tones  and  was  select- 
ed by  Miss  Eleanor 
Randolph  Wilson  as 
the  color  she  would 
prefer  to  bear  her 
name.  As  Miss  Wilson 
is  an  artist  her  selec- 
tion was  a  clever  one, 
which  she  made  per- 
sonally, and  its  bril- 
liancy and  beauty  will 
undoubtedly  make  it 
a  popular  one.  A 
stunning  wrap  in  this 
vivid  tone  of  velvet, 
which  was  recently 
shown,  would  make 
an  ideal  present  for 
that  hicky  individual, 
the  true  blonde.  It 
was  a  simple  cloak, 
skilfully  draped  and 
trimmed  with  chenille 
fringe  fully  eighteen 
inches  long.  All  in 
the  one  coloring  with 
graceful,  becoming 
lines  it  caught  every 
eye,  dancing  with 
c  n  V  y,  and  held  it 
fa.scinatcd. 

Quite  as  efTectivc 
anti  wonderfully 
smart  are  the  new 
brocade  wraps.  The 
entire  garment  may 
Ik:  fashioned  from 
this  delectable,  supple 
material,  softly 
draped  to  the  side 
opening  and  jKrliaps 
enhanced  with  fur, 
or  it  may  be  com- 
bined with  velours  or 
velvet,  as  is  shown  in 
the  photograph.  It  is 


A  wd  4t/  tkt  bcndi  if  tvistrd  Ikromgk  tkt  Mt,  €pp*min$  te  •  iMt#,  4a/l 


How  much  more  sensible  it  is  to  give  the  friend  who 
is  longing  for  a  new  opera  wrap,  such  a  gift,  rather 
than  a  piece  of  jewelry  which  she  doesn't  need,  and 
perhaps  would  not  fancy.  Even  the  woman  with  a  well- 
stocked  wardrobe  could  not  resist  an  evening  wrap  on 
the  order  of  the  one  shown  in  the  illustration.   This  is 


almost  sure  to  be  trimmed  with  fur,  for  the  touch  of  fur 
is  the  hallmark  of  this  season.  It  is  everywhere  from 
the  filmly  frock  of  chiffon  to  the  heavy  top  coat  of  a 
shaggy  fabric.  While  sable  is  the  most  choice  fur, 
ermine  is  this  year  a  serious  rival,  and  moleskin  has  the 
charm  of  novelty  to  enhance  it.    White  and  blue  fox 
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are  very  nuidi  in  dematid,  also  seal  and  skunk.  Bands  of  the  white 
unspotted  ermine  were  used  to  distinguisli  the  wrap  illustrated  with 
the  tails  as  a  bit  of  dcroration,    Caught  by  a  Catochon. 

One  of  the  most  eagerly  sought  gifts  this  Christmas  is  sure  to 
be  that  of  furs.  Never  lias  the  craze  for  furs  been  as  widespread 
as  this  year.  It  is  a  very  iiiudest  little 
woman  who  will  be  satisfied  with  one 
set,  or  even  one  fur  coal.  There  must  be 
tile  coat  for  the  motor,  tigcrskin  if  you 
would  be  right  up  to  tile  minute,  leopard 
skin  or  racoon.  These  coats  arc  not  by 
any  means  cheap  fancies.  For  a  long 
coat  of  leopard  skin  witli  collar  and  cuflfs 
of  the  popular  civet  cat  $225  is  asked, 
hut  tlie  coat  is  so  well  marked,  so  very 
well  cut  and  so  awfully  stylish  that  it  is 
well  worth  it.  If  you  would  have  the 
wolverine  collar  and  cuffs — a  fur  which 
is  very  much  in  favor  this  year — the  coat 
will  cost  you  $295.  To  top  it  there  arc 
the  most  fetching  hats  of  leopard  skin. 
These  hats  are  dcltcioiisly  soft  so  that 
tiiey  can  be  crushed  and  pulled  down 
as  one  would  wish.  A  similar  one  in 
civet  cat,  which  is  so  wonderfully  effect- 
ive, costs  $24.95,  when  worn  with 
stole  and  muff  of  the  same  fur  it  is  pos- 
itively irresistible. 

For  the  street  there  are  smart-looking 
coats  of  seal,  caracul  and  moleskin.  One 
of  the  smartest  coats  of  moleskin  costing 
$500  has  the  strips  of  the  fur  arranged 
to  give  the  much  desired  draped  effect. 
Some  of  these  coats  boast  a  collar  of 
ermine,  others  have  the  collar  of  the  same  fur.  A  good  moleskin 
coat  ranges  in  price  from  $250  upward,  but  how  is  one  to  be  well 
dressed  without  one  this  winter? 

The  moleskin  sets  are  sure  to  be  down  on  every  Qiristmas  list. 
There  is  the  widest  diversity  in  these  .sets  from  the  trig  little  tic 

with  its  jaunty  ends  to  the  long 
graceful  F.mpire  scarves  which 
are  carelessly  draped  over  the 
shoulders  with  that  abandon 
which  is  the  despair  of  the 
uninitiated.  One  of  the  most 
becoming  styles  is  the  stole 
with  the  long  draped  ends  to 
be  »vorn  with  the  new  draped 
muffs.  In  one  of  the  new  sets 
the  moleskin  was  cleverly  com- 
liined  with  (lie  ermine,  which 
a[>peared  as  an  edge.  On  an- 
other collar  of  moleskin  the 
ermine  was  introduccil  as  ri- 
vers, with  just  an  edge  of  it 
appc.iring  at  the  neck.  On  the 
muff  the  ermine  and  moleskin 
were  again  blended. 
Effective  Neck  Fi.xinos. 
Tlie  fluffy,  frilly  neck  fixings 
share  the  popularity  of  the  fur 
sets.  There  are  days,  many 
<lay<,  when  the  collarette  of 
marabout  or  ostrich  is  more 
comfortable  than  that  of  fur, 
hugging  closely  the  neck. 
Where  coidd  you  fiml  a  dain- 
tier or  prettier  gift  for  $5  than 
a  collar  of  marabout  in  one  of 
the  lovely  soft  colorings,  pink. 


,\  •.  s  ~i  ktst  In'O  iitid'f  u-alttns  ectiumei  4ittio7  wioMy  */  the 

ta»tf-iclc>rrtt  ht-ukr  ttif-r  trtmmfxt  thih  trmiitf  u-huh  matckft 
thf  drafrd  mug.  7Ar  (ott^mf  at  the  w^hl  skew*  a  rkirt  of 
fk^CQltte  Mmirr  nt{nV^.  viih  o  /actel  tif  a  m»fk  liffkter  ikade 
Ml  vel^uri  de  t^mi,  trimmed  iriih  a  roilar  of  ermitte.  Sartavi 
il'ifj  of  the  ermine  outline  ike  tejt. 


blue  or  lavender,  combined  with  s.itin,  the  ends  softened  with  an 
edge  of  ostrich.  To  give  it  just  the  right  finishing  touch  it  would 
be  well  to  add  a  dollar  more  and  buy  a  pretty  cluster  of  shaded 
crc-py  flowers  to  nestle  amongst  the  marabout  at  the  neck  fasten- 
ing. The  collarettes  of  fur  or  ostrich  combined  with  the  satin  arc 
of  course  more  expensive,  but  some  very 
fetching  ones  can  be  secured  for  fifteen 
dollars. 

For  the  woman  who  has  everytliing,  a 
bit  of  neckwear  is  always  appropriate, 
for  one  can  never  h.ivc  toe  many  of 
these  dainty  fixings  to  freshen  up  an  old 
frock.  There  are  such  pretty  designs  in 
the  delicate  shadow  laces.  One  novel 
idea  showed  a  vest  effect  of  net  with 
tiny  buttons  and  edged  on  either  side  by 
deep  falls  of  the  lace.  This  handsome 
piece,  quite  elaborate  enough  to  dress  up 
the  entire  front  of  a  blouse,  was  attached 
to  a  stock  of  the  lace  with  discreet 
touches  of  the  black  velvet.  Neckwear 
of  this  type  can  be  bought  for  $8.50. 
I'or  $1.75  there  are  all  manner  of  Robe- 
spierre collars  in  net  simply  embroidered 
or  hemstitched  with  jabots  of  plaittngs. 
For  every-day  usage  these  collars  are 
very  desirable.  For  the  morning  also 
the  severe  stocks  of  black  and  white  for 
$1.75  are  womlcrfully  good  to  look  upon, 
neat  and  trig,  and  not  too  mannish  to 
lack  the  feminine  touch. 

The  wise  woman  delights  in  the  little 
fixings,  the  saucy  little  bows  whidi  add 
such  distinction.  The  price  of  these 
trifles  is  a  mere  nothing,  but  they  will  be  most  acceptable  for  the 
Giristmas  stocking.  Take,  for  instance,  the  sets  of  four  little 
riblwn  bows  with  the  tiny  flowers  of  a  contrasting  tone  in  the 
center  which  sell  for  si.xty-five  cents,  or  the  straight,  small  pump 
bows  in  queer  artistic  colorings  with  fancy  buckles. 
The  I-i:nk  of  the  Scakf. 
In  this  age  of  draperies  the 
scarf  is  sure  to  have  its  inning.s. 
Scarves  there  are  of  every  va- 
riety, from  the  simple  little 
shirred  chiffon  affairs  to  the 
more  beautiful  ones  in  net 
exquisitely  embroidered.  For 
the  evening  these  enibroidere<l 
scarves  are  positively  entranc- 
ing. They  blend  perfectly  with 
the  sartorial  picture,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  ball  gown 
which  has  not  the  touch  of 
silver  or  gold  somewhere  in  its 
makeup.  Considering  the  fine 
hand  embroidery  the  prices  of 
$12.50  and  $15  asked  for  theft 
scarves  is  remarkably  cheap. 
Such  a  scarf  would  form  a  de- 
lightful accessory  to  the  dinner 
gown  of  voile  de  soie  cmbroi<l- 
cred  in  silver,  shown  in  the 
photograph.  The  soft  drapings 
of  the  scarf  would  take  away 
from  the  severity  of  this  frock, 
which  might  be  a  bit  trying  if 
the  wearer  were  not  blessc<l 
with  a  perfect  figure. 

For  the  street  there  are  very 


A'«.  T.  A   urap  in   the  nrta  "Sett  Hotr" 
rrfrt'f.  utxti  a  fuHn^-n  brU  by  a  band  0/ 
moutttam  fur. 


good-looking  scar\'es  of  silk  in 

So.  6.  Olii  blue  brecade  atJ  teh»'i  kai-e 
been    rlC'Vtf    eomhmed   im    Ikie  etening 
Ufaf,  HVA  irimmm^i  of  ermine. 

IV*  ttill  gladly  girt  names  of  shaft  where  goods  described  may  be  PMrchased.  \^v.JO 
Address  Tai  Trcatm  Magazine  Fashion  Defl.,  8-14  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Seasonable  Sentiment 

more   intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  J.  &  J.  Slater  shop 
will  reveal  a  world  of  appropriate  gifts 

Special  HoUday  Cabinet      •  $5.00 

(T>  UM  t  pain  li^wi 

Special  Cabint*,  conlaining  6  pr(. 

ckildren'i  ilippen  or  bnttoa 

boot*,  wbite,  pink  or  bhie  lud, 

coiaplete  -  -  -  • 
Cbinese  Slippers  .  •  - 
Satin  brocaded  bedroom  tlipper*, 

from  .... 
Toilet  slippers  a  colors,  from 
Satin  SUpper  Ba(i, 

1.00,  1.50.  2.00,  3.0si 

Rbinestoae  bnckles  in  iaacy  boies 

2.00  to  50.00 

Cat  Steel  buckles  in  boics  2.00  to  30.00 
Men's  travel  slippers,  in  leather 

case*  ....  3.00 
Silk  hosiery  (or  nen  and  women, 

3  pairs  in  Special  Holiday  box, 

from        ....  3.00 

/.  &  J.  Slater 

Broadifay  at  25lh  Street,  .Veto  York 


w: 


e  kiVC  mJc     nut  a 


I  iB  m  frm    Book  Cm,  which  lor  mmrr  ywan 

'It  fsdnry  4ad  tcU  «nl}r  thraufh  mm  oMft  tttmm- 


The  kcMly,  hi|h  chanuter  J  eabuwl  worl.  awl  fnmmtJkU  fricm  M  dvtM 
Bmk  Cms  hM  crMMd  Mch  a  <lnMiMj  foe  Uion.  Aat  hnr  kwl  dftcuhy 
i«  hfpif  VMc  %nl(k  Mir  Mtfltfi.   Wv  •!«  tow  iamwuif  ow  laetwy  IkiIim 


TW  Cm  m«        »  Bilth.  M««te.  0»k.  White  Emid^.  Mafewar 

plm.  and  M4hi>t»ar  inUttL  widi  Mli«t«kl*  Ail  in  tmd  olfatf  pImr  «t 


Thar  an  ol  ■  imfam  tiwrfir  of  V4  i»ch^  tad  n  die  fmBamim  widtfw 

2      2M       3  ^  )  S  (Mt.  4  Im«,  4S  f<-<.  » f M«  m4  6  led. 

B^KiV  Cam  lll-iilnttail  In    ttuJiit*c&nv  ktlald 

s  f44t  wide  k  M  tiicbw  high.  Pnc«,  tal^ 

RjTHornerS©. 

20-22-24 -2G  WE.ST  3G"  ST. 
  NEAR    FIFTH  AVE. 

FURNITURE-DECORATIONS'RUGS 

NEW  YORK 


T/ie  ''Different  '  Cioarette 


Tke  EGYPTIAN 
CIGARETTE 
of  QUAUTY 


I  am  willing  to  retire  before 
my  betters — but  as  yet  I  have 
not  found  them. 

— MILO 


Pr(<«  bi  III*  U.  S..  25  cti. 


THE  SURBRUG  COMPANY,    New  York 


'A  GIFT  Bearing  the  Hall  Mark  of  Luxury 
Yet  of  Practical  Value  la  a  Boon 
Alike  to  Donor  and  Recipient " 

A  dainty  negligee  trom 
some  relative  or  an  intimate 
earns  a  double  \^'elcome  at 
this  season. 

Matinees,  Tea  Gown*, 
Boudoir  Robes, 
Caps  and  Slippers, 
Bed  Jackets. 

Separate  Blouses, 
Dancing  Frocks, 
Evening  Wraps. 


276  (u  illualtalnlX  Oitrnwig  aryl^j^ 
of  toit  CT«|>c  <ir  chiKW.  in  any  co4ac, 

diliov  fnlU  bbJ  f'oanpMlottr  rilttMMI. 

PiKc.  $27.50 


Ready  to  wear  or  made  to 
measnre  at  short  notice; 
moderately  priced. 


Many  other  suggestions  will  be  found  in  our 
catalog  "  F,"  sent  out  of  town  upon  request 

h&ne  Bryant      25  West  38ih  St.,  N.  Y. 


Whm  writing  to  advertiser*,  kindly  mention  Ttta  Tulaike  .Maoazim 
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So.  1.  Am  #igiiuiJ<  Jinn^  i/^an  iirvtt>tf*d 
tm  t'of^y  fink  ktiKoAt  MifA  JitufMft  v} 
btAik  mW.  Jhr  otf*ttrftt  eif  l»cf  ij  or- 
ramffttl  l9  /mil  lit  0raifful  fotdi  in  ike  back. 
Tilt  iiW  is  irmfti  in  m  wing  eftfi  on  Ike 
htci  fif  the  eari^ffe.  Black  i-elut  bett 
u-itk  fhmeitame  btitkie. 


all  tlie  popular  shades,  blue, 
red,  brown,  mauve  and  of 
course  black  and  white,  which 
are  draped  at  either  end  and 
 I    weighted  with  a  long  black  silk 

M  ^^^^^^^9     throat  on  one  of  tlic  mild  days 

'      ■•yy'  ^^^Kt  -  ■     which  break  out  cverj'  once  in 

a  while  during  the  frosty 
months  such  a  scarf  will  be 
most  acceptable,  and  the  price 
of  $4.50  brings  it  within  the 
pockctbook  of  everyone. 
WvM  Evening  Fkocks. 
The  woman  to  whom  Santa 
Claus  is  planning  to  bring  a 
nice  fat  cheque  is  sure  to  spend 
some  of  it,  at  least,  on  one  of 
the  alluring  evening  frocks. 
With  balls,  dinners  and  the 
opera,  and  in  these  days  the 
theatre,  where  full-dress  is  now 
the  rule,  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception, numerous  evening 
frocks  are  required.  They 
may  be  of  chiffon  such  as  tlte 
charming  gown  in  the  photo- 
graph. On  this  frock  there  is 
a  tunic  of  creamy  chiffon  ex- 
quisitely embroidered  in  tiny 
gold  sequins  and  crystal  beads 
which  catch  the  light  and  toss 
and  throw  it  back  again  with 
every  movement  of  the  wearer. 
These  tunics  can  be  purchased  separately  and  arc  a  boon  to  the 
woman  who  desires  to  use  a  satin  frock  of  yesteryear  as  the  foun- 
dation for  a  new  evening  gown.  To  procure  the  new  motif  of  the 
season's  modes — drapery — it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
use  more  chiffon  or  tulle  as  is  so  well  illustrated  on  this  gown. 
The  tunics  range  in  price  from  $12  and  $15  up  to  $50  and  $too. 

The  entire  range  of  brocaded  fabrics — brocaded  .satin,  crcpc  de 
chine,  velvet  and  talTeta — are  all  corraled  for  evening  gowns. 
You  can  tell  just  how  effective  the  brocaded  satin  is  from  the 
photograph  of  the  poppy  pink  brocaded  gown.  Here  black  tulle 
was  used  to  lend  the  desired  draped  effect,  and  lace  formed  the 
principal  trimming.  Many  of  these  brocated  fabrics  are  so 
decorative  in  thcnisclvcs  that  they  require  practically  no  trimming, 
a  little  lace  perhaps,  a  touch  of  fur,  or  the  softening  drapery  of 
chiffon.  Velvet  is  another  highly  favored  fabric  for  the  handsome 
evening  gown  and  such  regal  trimmings  as  gold  or  silver  lace, 
ermine  or  sable,  and  garnitures  which  sparkle  with  thousands  of 
precious  stones  are  strongly  featured.  All  of  these  hand.some 
stuffs,  however,  cannot  oust  from  favor  the  filmy  cliiffon,  plain  or 
embroidered.  There  is  a  world  of  allurement  in  this  diaphanous 
fabric  which  drapes  so  softly  around  the  figure,  and  hangs  in  such 
sinuous,  revealing  folds. 

The  Sxiartly  Gowned  Woman  Abroad  and  at  Home. 
For  the  best  street  costume — and  in  these  days  every  well- 
dressed  woman  knows  that  at  least  three  street  costumes  are  neces- 
sary— velvet  and  moire  are  prime  favorites.  'Hie  broche  stuffs 
are  likewise  extensively  used.  The  moire  costume  photographed 
for  this  article  is  a  simple  one  but  charactcrizc<l  by  all  the 
distinguishing  points.  The  skirt  gives  the  lines  of  the  straight 
and  narrow  silhouette,  yet  there  is  a  decidedly  new  note  sounded 
in  the  tucks  in  the  front  which  are  stitched  to  below  the  hip  line. 
As  we  shouUl  expect,  this  suit  is  trimmed  with  fur — the  tau)>e  fox 
— which  is  one  of  the  season's  novelties.  There  is  almost  a  neg- 
lige air  conveyed  by  the  coat,  but  this  is  the  appcirancc  which  the 
Russian  blouse  lends,  and  it  is  one  of  the  smartest  of  the  coat 
styles,  vying  with  the  cutaway  fronts  for  first  place. 


i'ur  the  little  afternoon  gowns  there  are  modes  of  every  de- 
scription, from  tlie  simplest  little  creations  which  owe  their  distinc- 
tion to  the  color  of  the  belt  or  the  cut  ot  the  sleeve  to  elaborate 
creations  of  the  broche  materials,  velvets  and  satins.  Not  all 
women  know  that  they  can  buy  for  the  small  sum  of  $19.75  a 
pretty  frock  of  black  charmcusc  with  the  fulness  of  the  skirt 
draped  to  the  front,  and  a  dainty  white  hemstitched  lingerie  yoke 
For  $10  utore  tliere  is  a  good-looking  gown,  also  in  black  char- 
meiise  with  the  drapery  of  the  skirt  caught  low  at  one  side.  The 
waist  has  one  of  the  new  vests  of  white  satin  flanked  on  either 
side  by  black  velvet  bands  simulating  rcvers.  A  color  note  is 
struck  with  the  amber  buttons  which  are  one  of  tlte  fads  of  the 
yicar. 

The  numerous  plays  revolving  around  Japan  and  the  Far  East 
has  createil  a  vogue  for  everything  Oriental.  One  of  its  most  com- 
forting phases  is  the  new  iKiuse  costume.  This  consists  of  a  skirt, 
preferably  a  plain  black  silk  skirt,  accordion  plaited  if  desired,  and 
a  Japanese  robe  beautifully  embroidered.  These  robes  can  be 
procured  as  low  as  $12.24  ^"'<1  run  "P  to  $56.50.  Very  often  tlie 
mandarin  coats  arc  chosen  in  preference  to  tlie  Japanese  robes  and 
these  range  in  price  from  $12.89  *o  $97SO-  There  is  a  world  of 
comfort  in  this  arrangement  which  is  different  from  the  usual  run 
of  hou^-c  gowns,  and,  therefore,  appealing  to  the  woman  whoso 
artistic  instincts  permit  her  to  dare  a  bit  and  wear  something 
individual. 

The  Little  Acck^sories  as  Christmas  Gifts. 

To  get  something  new  in  the  way  of  a  headdress  is  the  desire 
of  every  woman  who  longs  to  be  considered  well  gowned.  With 
her,  the  new  headdresses  from  across  the  seas  will  make  an  instant 
raid  upon  her  pocketbook.  'lliere  is  a  velvet  band  so  generously 
embroidered  with  jewels  that  it  gives  the  effect  of  an  entire  band 
of  sparkling,  glimmering  stones.  This  bit  of  decoration,  so  bright, 
so  alive  with  color,  is  caught  with  a  queer  buckle,  one  of  those 
unusual  French  conceptions  of  a  tiger's  head.  From  the  first 
glance  one  would  know  that 
this  was  an  imported  novelty, 
although  the  price  of  $15  might 
not  signify  it.  The  same  shop 
is  making  a  specialty  of  tiny 
aigrettes  and  gourahs  mounted 
with  jewels.  Against  the 
feathery  blackness  the  jewels 
stand  out  in  all  their  brilliancy. 
$25  and  $30,  according  to  the 
jewels,  arc  asked  for  these 
effective  bits  of  headdressing. 

For  opera  hags  the  newest 
arc  the  double  bags  held  by 
bracelets  to  be  worn  on  the 
wrist  if  desired.  They  are 
very  appropriate  Giristmas 
gifts,  and  are  inexpensively 
pricctl  at  $25. 

The  woman  who  is  search- 
ing for  a  novelty  in  gloves  will 
be  delighted  to  hear  of  the  so- 
called  Robespierre  glove  with 
its  turnback  cuff  of  another 
color,  or  faced  with  lace,  which 
sells  for  $2.50. 

There  never  was  a  woman 
who  didn't  delight  in  silk 
stockings  and  who  <lidn't  hail 
a  gift  of  them  with  glee.  Tliis 
year  you  may  buy  fof  her  the 
new  shot  silk  stockings  which 
give  such  a  bewitching  change- 
able effect.  These  come  in  all 
silk  for  $5,  with  the  shot 
effect  reaching  to  the  calf,  thus 


Wt  tnll  fladly  gwe  ttames  of  shops  wker^  goods  deserihed  may  be  furchasfd. 
Address  The  Tukatuc  Macazini  Fashion  Deft ,  S-t4  West  jSlh  Street,  New  York  City. 


3-  A  ilnnntmg  rKefUfn  ci^itutme  <im 
be  faski^ned  frirm  rid  blue  mt-ire.  The 
ekirl,  wkick  ha*  Ut  tUimneii  broken  M  ike 
/flint  tiirA  two  tutki,  u  jUmisked  arennd 
ike  b^il&m  tcilk  tanf-e  for.  Tkts  /nr  Jatnu 
Ike  eotlar  ef  Ike  ct'Ct  nni  tdciei  Ihe Jrants. 
Jheee  it  ike  imoaeihfln  cf  Ike  Fuert^n 
blitute  in  Ike  tolded  bell,  wnitk  nf^emrt  at 
Ike  tide*  and  im  Ike  b*ek,  cmn^  witk 
large  crock*ie4  bnllatu. 
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CHRISTMAS  GirX 


•4 


Om&maBled   Pc*rl  Cla*p.     Ddiiihliullr   chic  and 
•rUctir.  nr«k-<itr*i.    MAimL  of  VELVH  KIBftflN. 
A<1iu*t4l>lc  to  Any  bow.  Very  i'ftri*i*o  and  aC  the  tam«  ttne 
prArlieal.    Save*  riNbua,  lime  And  parlcfice.    Lociks  Itkv 
cLs»p  of  tcnuine  pearln.    Yi>ur  nuniry  will  be  cheerfully 
refunded  if  ynu  arc  not  entirely  *Hti>firiL 
Malint  or  Velvet  Bow  tany  colnri  with  cU«p.  all  In  stronn 
Ikix.  prepaid,  for  v>r.    The  twr>  inp  illttKlralxm*  are  f^cy 
French  Pearl  CU«p9  wiili  Mahne  Bows  c>r  Velvet,  eiihrr 
ooe  in  box,  poitpaio.  Si. 

Scad  TODAY  for  PARIS  BOW  CLASPS.  b«fore  yov 
(oritct  it.  ii*t  yonrtelf  and  Cll  RISTMAS  GIFTS. 

•C5T  SILVER  CO.,  D*yt.  T.  83  Clui*k«ffa  St..  N.  T. 


PAQUIN 

FUR 
CREATIONS 

ARE  NOW  DIRECTLY  AVAILABI.K  TO 
AMERICAN  WOMEN  AT  A  SAVING 
OF  THE  IMPORT  DITY.  THROLCII 
THE  FOfXniNC  OF  THIS  F^TAB- 
LISIIME.VT,  WHERE  A  STAFF  OF 
PAQL'IN  EXPERTS  WILL  REl'ROKUCE 
MODELS  IN  THE  DISTINCTIVE  FASII 
IONS  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THEIK 
PARIS  SALON. 

PAQ^UIN  &  JOIRK 

398  Fifth  Avenue 
Bet.  36th  and  37th  Sts.,  New  York 


.Wade  fo  orrftT-ro  cxacth  ffutith 
the  color  schitnut  uf  any  nntm 

*ytm  »cl«cl  the  ci>kir-wc*ll  nuke 
(tie  rue  "  AtXf  »-idth-9camlc»«  up 
■  ^  ■  f.  Any  Itrnrlh.  Any  cokir 
It  ifij  Mhdued.  or  tir^t 
r  Ttg.  Oncirul.  iniUvidual. 
>  JticniBed.     Pure  wool  or 

CAitut  H  hair,  cxperily  novrii  ai 
«hiiit  iwtice.  Wntefnr  ct-ilof  (ird. 
Order  Ihrut^  rourlurni<>her, 

Thri'rti/  Cf  Thrum  W'trtthtMp 
Auburn,  i  art 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE  ENGRAVING 

COMPANY 
190  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE:  i«llo  BEKKMAN 


A  UNIQUE  utd  oclia^  h»«un  ol  ih*  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  i.  ik*  Fukaon  Dfpulmoit.   Do  not  Ul 
o  iMd  th«  wim  ilMiiii  uid  poinlen  of  our  Fathioa  EjtSAot,  ma 
■  ol  both  cooliaeflili. 


For  Winter  Wear 

With  the  advent  of  the  social  season  silks  play  their  most  pioin- 
incnt  part  in  fashionable  atbre.    Satin  Charmeuse  is  deservedly 
the  most  favored  of  all  the  season's  silks,  for  it  is  unusually  well 
suited  to  present  dress  requirements. 

Crepe  dc  Chine,  Crepe  Meteor,  Liberty  Satins,  Failles,  Benga- 
lines,  Moires,  Satin  Elmptess  (a  new  Cheney  Silk),  Toile  de 
Soie,  and  a  new  line  of  Brocades  (in  dark  and  evening  shades) 
are  all  very  fashionable  and  all  are  included  among  the  many 
kinds  of  Cheney  Slks  sold  by  better  stores.  Prudence,  how- 
ever, and  a  desire  to  secure  the  genuine  Cheney  Silks  should 
remind  you  to  look  for  the  name  which  is  stamped  on  the  end  of 
each  piece  aivd  on  the  label. 

Cheney  Slks  ue  d  luperior  quality,  and  include  pradi- 
cally  every  kind  of  Roodi  made  o<  tilk — whether  for 
dteoes,  millinery,  decoration  or  upkolitery,  the  haber- 
daiher  or  manufacturer.    Man  or  woman. 

CHENEY  BROTHERS 

Slll(  Manufacttatn 

4th  Avenue  and  1 8th  Street,  New  York 


S"The  Star  of  Soapdom" 
Maxine  Elliott 
Toilet  Soap 
Every  woman  realizes  that  one  of 
the  chief  requisites  of  beauty  is  a 
clear  complexion. 
Maxine  Elliott 
Toilet  Soap 
with  its  purity  and  fi^grance  is  a 
toilet  necessity-— an  aid  to  beauty. 

It  is  a  complexion  soap  of  the  most  delicate  texttire.  It 
lathers  freely,  cleanses  thoroughly  and  leaves  the  skin  cool, 
smooth,  refi-eshed.   Made  in  this  assortment : 


Buttermilk  and  Violet 
Buttermilk  and  Roses 


Buttermilk  and  Glycerin 

Buttermilk 


10  cents  Ih*  cmk« 


SO  cant*  tK«  box  of  6 


At  Yoar  Drun^fla 


I)? 


 1^  * 

r 


A  Dsdnty  Xmzis  Gift 

H.  SAMUELSON,  Dept  A,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


SSc  E^k 


n.  AwtM  CM  Td.nJ  ■«>  m  ntAwml  h 
Vilnt  m  rim.  IttmmU  «U  *mi  Ml  frmA 
likUa  t«B.  rviM  crin.   A  mM\  bflt  to 
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giving  a  mure  clastic  upjicr  prirt,  fur  $4,  anil  in  a  wool  and  silk 
combination  for  $2.50.  Or  yon  may  select  for  $6  one  of  tlie  new 
gray  silk  stockings  wliicli  arc  quite  the  newest  idea  in  stockings. 
There  are  numerous  designs  frojn  the  cloi-ks  in  black  or  white  to 
more  coniplicate<l  combinations  of  black  ami  white  embroidery. 
These  gray  stockings  can  likewise  he  bought  in  the  best  r"rcnch 
lisle  for  §1.75  to  $2.50.  The  gold  silk  stockings  to  wear  with  the 
stunning  gol<l  tissue  slippers  cost  $2.50.  There  arc  also  wonder- 
fully cfTcctivc  stockings  to  be  worn  with  these  slippers  of  gold  in 
black  silk  embrnidcrcd  in  goM  sequins  for  $10.50.  Bowknots  out- 
lined in  rhinestones  bring  a  black  silk  stocking  up  to  $9.75.  Lace 
inserts  in  the  stockings  m;ikc  an  exceedingly  dainty  stocking  which 
can  be  purchased  for  $5.25,  while  the  fish  nets  command  $2.50. 

One  of  tlic  very  daintiest  and  prettiest  gifts  for  the  debutante 
and  her  older  sister  is  the  clasp  holilcr  of  pearls — French  pearls 
of  course — which  does  away  with  all  the  fuss  and  bother  of  tying 
a  bow.  In  this  season  of  bows  such  a  clasp  is  a  friend  which  few 
of  us  can  do  without.  You  merely  have  to  fold  your  bow  and 
close  your  pretty  little  clasp  around  it.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  bow  is  for  the  neck  or  the  hair,  or  the  slippers.  This  clever 
novelty  sells  for  the  ridictilously  small  price  of  twenty-five  cents, 
and  for  seventy-five  cents  you  can  secure  with  it  the  attractive 
pendants  of  French  pearls.  You  can  even  procure  a  nialine  bow 
with  the  holder  for  fifty  cents,  while  for  a  dollar  an  effective  but- 
terfly bow  in  the  French  pearls  can  be  bought  attached  to  a  maline 
bow.  The  bows  on  the  ribbon  for  the  liair  or  slippers  cost  $1. 
Just  Among  Ourselves. 
Music  hath  its  charms  to  drive  away  carking  care,  but  it  is  no 
more  subtle  in  its  appcul  than  jjerfumc.  There  is  a  close  connec- 
tion between  the  two,  so  close,  in  f.ict,  that  one  of  the  most  alluring 
extracts  has  been  named  for  a  celebrated  composer.  This  perfume 
is  a  bouquet  cnlor,  but  as  delicate,  as  fragrant,  as  delightful  as  the 
music  w  ith  which  this  gifted  woman  has  won  so  many  hearts.  The 

perfume  is  such  an  intimate. 
|)ersonal  thing,  a  part  of  one's 
very  soul,  as  it  were,  certainly 
of  one's  indi\nduality,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  choose  it  for  another 
There  is,  however,  an  appeal 
made  by  this  extract  which  is 
at  once  so  refined,  so  cultured, 
if  one  may  thus  express  it,  and 
so  enticingly  sweet,  without 
being  heavy  or  insi'itent,  that 
one  need  not  fear  the  criticism 
of  the  most  fastidious  of 
women.  It  is  packed  in  a  soft 
brown  bo.x,  in  jierfect  keeping 
with  the  modest  nature  of  the 
sccntril  liquid,  and  makes  a 
most  attractive  gift  for  $3.50 
to  $7. 

A  cream  may  seem  a  homely 
gift  at  Giristmastide,  but  it 
will  be  assuredly  a  welcome 
one.  particularly  if  the  cream 
is  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  far 
from  easy  to  find  a  cream 
which  does  not  have  some 
detrimental  ingredients.  It  may 
be  the  preser\'atives  which  will 
harm  delicate  skins,  yet  in 
creams  which  must  keep  fresh 
in  dnig  stores  for  m  a  n  y 
months  preservatives  are  neces- 
sary. Tliere  is  one  rream 
which  does  not  require  any 
preservative,  bccau'-c  it  is  only 
sold  by  the  niaster  of  the  com- 
pound.   You  have  thus  the 
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satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  cream  was  made  specifical- 
ly for  you  and,  therefore, 
comes  to  you  delightfully 
fresh.  It  is  a  delicious  cream 
to  use,  softening  and  whitening 
the  skin,  after  cleansing  it  of 
all  the  tiny  dirt  specks  which 
clog  up  the  pores  and  give  the 
complexion  a  muddy,  ding>' 
tinge.  It  has  an  invigorating 
effect  on  the  relaxed  muscles 
of  the  face,  which  in  their  de- 
spair give  to  the  face  that 
nuich  dreaded  flabby  condition 
to  suggest  horrors  of  which  we 
would  not  think.  It  is  perhaps 
a  little  more  expensive  at  a 
dollar  a  jar  than  some  of  the 
other  creams,  but  it  is  well 
worth  the  few  extra  cents, 
making  up  in  quality  far  more 
than  the  difference  in  price. 

From  Paris  comes  the  jol- 
liest  of  Giristmas  gifts  for  the 
woman  who  revels  in  the  un- 
usual and  who  prides  herself 
upon  possessing  something  a 
little  newer  than  her  friends. 
This  gift  is  a  boudoir  cushion, 
but  such  a  cushion,  so  different 
from  anything  in  this  country. 
In  fact,  it  is  so  Parisian  that  an 
American  manufacturer  frank- 
ly admitted  that  he  could  not 
copy  it.  It  is  different  in 
shape,  different  in  stuffing,  different  in  material  and  very,  very- 
different  in  its  appeal.  It  is  fashioned  from  a  rosy  tint  of  damask, 
and  each  pillow  boasts  a  different  motto.  .Some  are  enhanced 
with  more  embroidery  than  others.  On  one  bearing  the  French 
notion  of  a  cannon  there  was  this  inscription,  "Vive  le  feu,"  three 
times,  each  time  growing  fainter.  .Another  read,  "L'.Abbeff  de 
bufficre  un  jour  dans  $0  jardin,  attacha  sa  jarretiere  d  avam  un 
capucin."  While  a  third  displayed  "O  ma  bergere  enfrc  tes  bras 
je  passerai  my  vie."  As  a  present  for  the  woman  on  whont  wealth 
ami  nature  have  bestowed  all  the  blessings  this  should  be  an 
inspiration. 

For  the  Mai.e  Member. 
"WTiat  shall  I  give  HIM"?  is  the  most  perplexing  question  for 
almost  any  woman  as  the  holiday  season  grows  nearer  day  by  day. 
It  takes  only  a  few  seconds  to  cross  off  all  the  usual  presents  given 
to  a  man,  and  there  remains — what?  Of  pins  and  studs  and  links, 
he  already  has  enotigh  to  stock  a  jeweler's  ca.se.  The  triumph  is 
to  find  something  that  he  hasn't,  and  something  that  will  bring 
real  joy. 

To  the  man  who  is  a  kner  of  the  beautiful,  and  who  already 
has  all  the  available  gifts  for  a  man,  there  may  be  some  sugges- 
tions in  the  lovely  enamel  articles.  One  may  be  forgiven  for 
sending  a  pencil  enhanced  with  a  strip  of  beautiful  enamel,  where 
the  ordinary  pencil  would  meet  with  a  scornful  reception.  A 
handsome  gold  pencil  with  a  strip  of  enamel  encircling  the  center 
may  be  purchased  for  ten  dollars.  The  cleverest  idea,  however, 
is  the  set  of  red,  blue  and  black  pencils,  the  different  colors  being 
signified  by  the  colored  enamels,  arranged  in  a  red  leather  case. 
To  be  sure  such  a  case  is  priced  at  S.^o,  but  it  is  such  a  thoroughly 
good-looking  gift  that  the  woman  who  is  desirous  of  sending  just 
the  correct  remembrance  will  not  hesitate.  There  is  a  similar  case 
for  $40.  This  case  when  opened  reveals  a  pocket  knife,  a  paper 
cutter  and  a  pencil.  These  three  very  useful  articles  are  made 
entrancingly  lovely  with  enamels  in  any  color  yon  may  wish — 


4.  Tike  detiffm  embfvui/fed  im  rilrer 
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JUST  af  ihc  rxquiiile  dancing  of  KarMvina  and  Nijiiuky  in 
'  The  SpecOe  o4  the  Ro*c.'  to  Wtbcr  s  Mnvilalioii  a  U 
VaUe"  enchanted  ihe  avJued  world.  m>  ha»  the  laictnating 
new  Moray  perfuiiir.  'La  Vabe."  cap4ivalrd  llic  world  ol 
faihion.  "I  -a  Vaisc'  »hould  achieve  e%en  wider  lame  lhan  it» 
well-known  piedeceiaor.  Parium  'Chaminadr,'  so  exquisite 
and  satisfying  i»  its  (lagranee.  and  so  indefinably  beautiful  )» 
*  in  iti  complex  modernity,  ill  elusive  inle«»i«y  anil  il* 
delicate  and  subtle  luggestivcnew. 

PARFUM  "LA  VALSE"  •  -  ■  »»^  ;f  2? 
•  L.  V.l«-  SJ«  -  »«.2lk  »JJO-  »T  » 
"L.  V.l.»"  Doaio*  Pow«l»»  ■  .1?^ 
••L«  V.I.."  Comi>lc«i»i>  PowJcr  •  •  ■  *'-;° 
"L.  V.I.."  r<.il«-t  -S».p  13  l«W»ti)  .  »2.50 
"U  ViJi."  huV  .lo.p  Bq-I^  »S.OO.  $7  50.  »».25 
"L.  V»U."  ToiWl  W.l.r  »2.0O 
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A  Delightful  Party 

An  Interesting  Play 

An  Enjoyable  Evening 


C.  G.  GUNTMER'S  SONS 
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OFSUPERlORgUAI.  ITY 


LONG  AND  SIIORT  COAT5  IN  Al  1  THF.  FASHIONABLE  FURS 
A  LARGE  VARIETY  OF  snUiS  IN  MUFFS  AND  NECKPIECES 
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With  the  Play  Diary  these  pleasures  do  not  end  with  the  evening. 

The  Play  Diary  is  a  handsome  book,  1  Ox  1 4,  beautilully  bound  in 
silk  doth.  Japanese  vellum  used  throughout  and  gold  lettering  on 
the  covers.  It  contains  60  pages  with  title  page  attd  index. 

Four  pages  are  reserved  for  each  play  -  with  printed  headings 
for  the  date,  name  of  the  theatre,  the  play,  a  place  for  the  Programme, 
names  for  the  members  of  the  party,  two  pages  for  illustrations,  a  page 
for  persona]  criticisms  and  reviews,  and  space  for  the  seat  coupons. 

It  makes  an  attractive  addition  to  your  librarv'  table  and  is  a  source 
of  much  interest  and  [pleasure  not  only  to  yourself,  but  to  your  fncnds. 

Prfce  $3.00— seni  prepaid 
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pink,  blue,  red,  Iavcn<Icr  or  green.  The  toilet  sets  in  enamel  arc 
la>i-inating  bcyoiiil  words.  There  is  one  set  in  an  exquisite  gray 
enamel  rimmed  with  white  and  a  line  of  gold  tliat  is  especially 
a|>))ro]iriate  for  a  man.  because  all  the  toilet  necessities  are  com- 
pactly arranged  in  a  gray 
leather  case  which  may 
he  placed  complete  on  the 
<lressing  tahle,  and  easily 
packed  in  the  week-end 
bag  when  desired.  As  if 
to  add  a  tndy  masculine 
touch  there  is  a  clock  set 
into  the  front  of  the  case, 
for  the  average  man  is  as 
proverbially  punctual  as 
the  woman  is  tardy.  It  is 
a  truly  regal  gift,  the 
price  running  well  up  into 
the  three  figures,  but  it  is 
in  perfect  taste,  and  sure 
to  ap]ical  to  the  most 
critical  of  men. 

Each  jTar  a  new  ciga- 
rette tray  is  placed  on  the 
market  to  catch  the  pen- 
nies of  the  doting  mother 
or  sweellieart.  There  is 
much  that  is  practical  in 
a  new  case  shown  in  one 
of  the  exclusive  shops. 
Instead  of  the  square, 
shallow  box  containing  a 
hundred  or  so  cigarettes, 
this  new  stand  is  com- 
paratively high  and  nar- 

IrimmfJ  n-ilh  a  hiocl  alt  J  nkile  fantaiy  TOW,     aud     jllSl  large 

enough  to  hold  a  box  of  cigarettes,  one  piled  upon  the  other.  It 
is  just  the  simplest  action  in  the  world,  almost  unconscious  in  fact, 
for  a  man  to  put  out  his  hand  and  pick  a  cigarette  from  the  top 
of  the  pile,  far  quicker  and  easier  than  to  open  a  box  and  select 
one  amongst  a  nutnbcr.  Its  true  value  is  apparent  as  soon  as  it 
is  placed  u])on  a  dok,  where  a  man  smokes  unconsciously  while 
he  writes.  It  is  a  graceful  onianient,  fashioned  from  silver,  with 
pretty  handles  at  the  side,  and  has  the  advantage  of  novelty  to 
reconuiiend  it. 

There  is  something  so  \-ery  English  and  good-looking  about  the 
knittcil  scarves  that  any  man  would  be  delighted  to  fmd  one  in  \\\* 
stocking  on  Christinas  morn.  There  is  a  variety  of  colors  to 
choose  from,  but  those  in  a  changeable  black  and  white,  ur  blue 
and  black,  arc  particularly  chic,  for  most  men  shy  from  vivi<l 
colorings.  For  $6.50  they  are  warmly  to  be  rccommende<l  as  thi* 
amount  does  not  go  far  when  one  is  selecting  jewelry. 

A  decidedly  personal  gift,  but  one  that  will  be  keenly  appre- 
ciated because  it  is  sure  to  fdl  a  long-felt  want,  is  a  combination 
manicure  set.  This  very  neat  and  compact  set  comes  to  us  from 
Germany,  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  the  nails  a  good  poli'^h 
combined  in  one  celluloid  article.  The  shape  is  suggestive  of  the 
old-fashioned  buflfer,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  buffer  with  a  polisher  at 
either  end.  Over  one  end  a  preparation  is  spread  which  gives  an 
excellent  shine  to  the  nails,  to  be  smoothed  and  polishe<l  off  after- 
wards by  the  chamois  piece  on  the  other  side.  If  one  has  the 
nails  manicuretl  once  a  week  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  keep  them 
perfectly  groomed  with  this  ingenious  contrivance.  It  is  such  a 
blessing  to  have  all  the  necessary  paraphernalia  cotnbined  in  one 
apparatus,  for  many  precious  minutes  can  be  squandered  in  hunt- 
ing for  the  salve,  the  powder  and  the  buffer,  all  sure  to  be  in  the 
various  corners  of  the  room.  The  size  of  the  article  determines 
its  price,  the  smallest  ones  selling  for  $1.50,  with  the  larger  ones 
at  $2.50  and  $3. 

There  is  nothing,  except  perhaps  its  compactness  and  convcn- 
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A  drop  of  ikr  same  fur  odornt  the  hat  of  ptustt 


ience,  that  marks  it  as  more  appropriate  for  a  man  than  for  a 
woman,  but  it  is  so  <liificult  to  discover  practical  gifts  for  the 
lords  of  creation  tliat  anything  which  might  appeal  to  their  com- 
mon sense  is  eagerly  seized  upon.  For  this  reason  the  traveling 
clocks  with  the  radimn  hands  and  dots  of  radium  at  the  hour 
figures  arc  sure  to  be  warmly  welcomed  by  the  man  who  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  receive  one.  These  clocks  arc  made  just  like 
the  other  clocks  sold  in  leather  cases  for  traveling,  their  distinc- 
tion lying  in  the  fact  tliat  they  will  prove  as  true  a  friend  by 
night  as  by  day.  The  clocks  sell  for  $18  or  $20,  depending  upon 
the  leatlicr  of  the  case.  There  arc  also  watches  in  gun-mctal  with 
the  same  radium  illuminating  powers  which  can  be  secured  for 
i?8.  Just  think  of  doing  away  forever  with  that  brotnidic  excuse, 
"it  was  dark  tliat  I  couldn't  tell  the  time."  For  the  early  bird 
who  would  catch  the  tinancial  worm  there  is  an  alarm  clock,  whose 
radium  hands  will  point  out  the  hour  before  dawn  if  necessary. 
$10  is  the  selling  price  of  these  small  alarm  clocks. 

Trulv  Feminine  Gms. 

Ever)'  woman  dearly  loves  a  piece  of  real  lace,  and,  despite  the 
fa<ls  and  fancies  of  fashion,  the  delicate,  effective  Irish  lace,  par- 
ticularly the  baby  Irish  lace,  never  loses  caste.  When  one  is  giving 
a  gift  of  this  lace,  however,  she  is  very  anxious  to  procure  the 
genuine,  for  though  the  imitations  are  clever,  the  lover  of  real 
laces  can  detect  at  once  their  value.  It  is  well  worth  while,  there- 
fore, to  learn  of  a  shop — and  on  the  .\ venue,  too — where  real  Irish 
laces  may  be  purchased  at  bargain  prices.  Imagine  a  deep  sailor 
collar  in  baby  Irish  lace  with  cuffs  to  match  selling  for  $3.30. 
Why,  it  woidd  bring  $9  in  almost  any  shop.  A  most  effective 
jabot  of  the  sheerest  of  French  lawn  generously  trimmed  with  the 
baby  Irish  lace  and  insertion  can  be  secured  for  $2,  whereas  it 
would  cost  at  least  $3  50  anywhere  else.  F'or  $1.95  you  can  pos- 
sess a  V'-shapc<l  yoke  and  attachc<l  high  collar  of  baby  Irish  with 
the  ])<>pular  rose  design  brought  into  bold  relief,  and  no  one  need 
to  be  ashamed  of  scmling  a 
friend  a  bow  knot  of  baby 
Irish  which  costs  only  ninety- 
live  cents.  The  owner  of  this 
shop  imports  his  laces  directly 
from  Ireland,  saving  a  mid- 
dleman's profit,  which  thus 
enables  him  to  offer  his  cus- 
tomers a  most  attractive  re- 
duction in  prices.  In  addition 
to  the  neckwear,  he  sells  the 
loveliest  of  blouses  and  un- 
derwear, many  of  them  en- 
hanced with  lace  insets.  For 
the  very  modest  sum  of  $1.50 
it  is  possible  to  buy  there  a 
night-robe  with  an  Irish  lace 
crochet  yoke  and  short  kimo- 
no sleeves  finished  with  the 
Irish  edging. 

Laces  and  jewels  are  syn- 
onymous in  many  women's 
minds.  Both  of  them  arc 
lovely  in  themselves,  but  far 
more  entrancing  when  they 
are  adorning  the  fairest  o! 
the  feminine  sex.  This  sea- 
son there  is  a  renewed  inter- 
est in  the  watch.  F"or  several 
seasons  it  has  dangled  in 
miniature  form  from  the 
chain  around  the  neck ;  this 
winter  it  has  found  a  resting 
place  on  the  wrist.  The  first 
watch  bracelets  to  receive 
recogiiitbn  from  the  fashion- 
able  world   were   those  in 

f-rmine  tcorf  trimwted  xeith  tr^Xthin. 
Smalt  to^ne  in  ermine  and  eealskin. 


ll'e  Kill  nhdly  shr  itamtt  of  shops  tvhrre  goods  described  may  be  fn'chnscd. 
Address  The  Tnc^Tm  Maoazini  fashioit  Deft ,  S-14  West  jSth  Street.  Neni  York  City. 
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